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INTRODTTCTORT  NOTE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  volume^  it  has  been  the  design  of  the 
editor  to  preserve^  as  far  as  possible^  the  most  notable  anecdotes  and 
incidents  of  the  late  war,  and  also  such  songs,  ballads,  and  other  pieces 
of  Ycrsification,  as  have  been  well  received,  and  are  considered  worthy 
of  perpetuation  by  the  reading  public  Of  course,  many  of  the  bril- 
liant  and  heroic  adventures  that  form  an  important  part  of  the  private 
and  personal  history  of  the  great  conflict,  will  not  be  found  in  these 
pages,  for  the  simple  and  very  proper  reason,  that  the  actors  therein 
alone  know  them,  and  as  yet  they  have  not  made  them  public.  As 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  prepare  and  publish  a  second  series 
at  a  suitable  time,  should  he  find  material  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  important  that  the  noble  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  now 
returned  fi:om  the  field  should  forward  to  him  such  anecdotes  and  in- 
cidents as  they  may  have  knowledge  of,  that  are  not  already  included 
in  this  work  And  should  the  reader  discover  any  errors  of  fact  in 
these  pages,  he  wiU  confer  an  obUgation  by  advising  of  such  errors, 
that  they  may  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition. 

F.  M. 

New  Yobe,  May,  1866. 
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Grant.  At  the  sound  ot'  that  name  they  flew 
aitmnd  with  alarming  alacrity,  and  8er\'ed  up 
abont  all  they  had  in  the  house,  taking  great 


an  escort  of  one  hundred  cavalry  and  cat  that 
pie  also.  U.  S'.  Grant, 

Drlgodicr-OeticTal  Cou\ti\:«x\\lvag. 
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AKECDOTES,  POETRY,  AJSTD  INCrDENTS. 


ANECDOTE  OF  CTXIEBAL  OEANT. 

Thi  folio 
cnl  Grant's    _.. 

The  hero  and  Tctenn,  who  wu  citiieD,  csn- 
tatn,  colonel,  brigadier  and  nunoi^general  within 
a  space  of  niae  montha,  thoa^  a  rigid  discipliii- 
ariao,  and  a  perfect  Ironnde*  in  the  diacharge  r>i 
bia  official  dudes,  conid  enjoj  a  good  joke,  aiul 
ia  alwayi  ready  to  peipetrate  oce  when  ao  op^r- 
tnnhf  prcKDts.  Indeed,  smong  hit  acqntuiiL- 
ancea,  be  ia  at  much  renowned  for  hia  eccenti'ii: 
hninor  as  he  is  for  lui  akiU  and  braTery  as  a  fxtii- 

When  Grant  was  a  brigadier  in  South-east 
UiMOori,  he  commanded  an  expedition  against 
the  rebels  under  Jeff.  Thompson,  in  Nortb-east 
Arkansas.  The  distance  from  the  starting-poiiic 
of  the  expedition  to  the  sopposed  rendezvous  ••( 
the  rebels  was  about  one  hundred  and  ten  niili."'. 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  route  lay  througli 
a  howling  wilderness.  The  imaginary  sufTeriii;; 
that  our  soldiers  endured  during  the  two  fir^t 
days  of  their  march  was  enormous,  it  was  k\i- 
pos^Ue  to  steal  or  "  confiscate  "  unculdvated  re.i! 
estate,  and  not  a  hog,  or  a  chicken,  or  an  ear  o( 
com  was  anywhere  to  be  seen.  On  the  ihiril 
day,  however,  affain  looked  more  hopeful,  for  n 
few  small  specks  of  ground,  in  a  state  of  parti^U 
cultivation,  were  here  and  there  viable.  On 
that  day.  Lieutenant  Wickfield,  of  an  Indiana 
cavalry  icgimenl,  commanded  theBdvance.gnaril, 
conKSting  of  eight  mounted  men.  About  aoon  lie 
eame  up  to  a  small  farm-house,  from  tbe  outward 
^>pearance  of  which  he  jud^  that  there  mifflit 
be  gomelhing  fit  to  eat  inside.  He  halted  Lis 
cooipany,  diamounted,  and  with  two  second  lieu- 
tenants entered  the  dwelling.  He  knew  th:ii 
Grant's  incipient  fame  had  already  gone  qui 
throueh  all  that  country,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  by  represenling  hunself  to  be  the  general 
be  mi^ht  obtain  the  best  the  faonse  aflbrdcd.    Si>, 


be  must  have  something  for  himself 
to  eat    They  desired  to  know  who  he  was,  ai 
be  told    tb^    that   he   was  firigadiei^Genei 
Gnmt    At  the  sound  of  that  name  they  fli 
aroond  with  alanmng  alacrity,  and  served  i  ^ 
abont  all  tbo^  had  ia  tbe  boma,  taking  gnal  j 


pains  all  the  wlule  to  make  lond  profesaitma  of 
loyalty.  The  lieutenants  ate  as  mnch  as  tber 
could  of  the  not  over^umptuon*  meal,  bat  which 
was,  nevertheless,  good  for  that  countij,  and  de- 
manded what  was  to  pay.  "  Nothing."  And 
they  went  on  their  way  rejcoclng. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Grant,  who  had 
halted  his  army  a  few  miles  fiuther  back  for  a 
brief  rcsting-spell,  came  in  sight  of,  and  was 
rather  lavorably  impressed  with,  tbe  appearance 
of  this  same  house.  Biding  up  to  die  fence  in 
front  of  the  door,  he  desred  to  know  if  they 
would  cook  hicn  a  roeaL 

"  No,"  said  a  female  in  a  gmff  voice  ;  "  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  bis  staff  have  just  been  here  and 
eaten  everything  in  the  house  except  one  pump- 

" Humph,"  mnnnured  Grant;  "what  is  your 

"  Selvidge,"  replied  the  woman. 

Casting  a  half-dollar  in  at  the  door,  he  asked 


That  evening,  after  the  camping-ground  had 
been  selected,  the  various  regiments  were  noti- 
fied that  there  would  be  a  grand  parade  at  half- 
past  six,  for  orders.  Officers  would  see  that  thnr 
men  all  turned  out,  etc. 

In  five  minutes  the  camp  was  in  a  perfect  up- 
roar, and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  rumora ;  smue 
thought  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  it  being  so 
unusual  to  have  parades  when  on  a  march. 

At  half-past  six  the  parade  was  fbimed,  ten 
columns  deep,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
lenzth. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  ceremonies  tbe  Act- 
ing Assistant  Adjutant- General  read  the  follow- 
ing order: 

BeAI>-t)UARTER8,   ABMT   IN   TBE    FIELD. 

Eptciu  Oum  Ko. . 

Lieutenant  Wickfield,  of  the Indiana  cav- 
alry, having  on  this  day  eaten  everything  in  Mrs. 
Selvidge's  house,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ironton 
and  Pocahontas  and  Black  River  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau roads,  except  one  pumpkin  pie,  Lieuten- 
ant Wickfield  is  hereby  ordered  to  return  with 
an  escort  of  one  hundred  cavalry  and  cat  that 
pie  also.                              Tj.  S.  (jRvst, 

BrlgkUR-Qnitnl  (>nnn«nUi4' 
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LITTLE  EDDIE  THE  DRUMMEB^BOT. 

A  BKMUnSCEKCE  OF  WILSOK^S  C8BBK. 

A  FEW  davs  before  oar  regiment  received  or- 
ders to  join  General  Lyon,  on  his  march  to  Wil- 
son's Creek,  the  drommer  of  onr  companj  was 
taken  sick  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  and  on 
tlie  evening  preceding  the  da^  that  we  were  to 
march,  a  n^ro  was  arrested  within  the  lines  of 
the  camp,  and  broaght  before  onr  captain,  who 
asked  him  **wliat  l&isiness  he  had  within  the 
lines  ?  "  He  replied :  **  I  know  a  drummer  that 
von  would  like  to  enlist  in  your  company,  and  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  of  it."  He  was  immediate- 
ly requested  to  inform  the  drummer  that  if  he 
wonla  enlist  for  onr  short  term  of  service,  he 
would  be  allowed  extra  pay,  and  to  do  this,  he 
must  be  on  the  ground  early  in  the  morning. 
The  negro  was  then  passed  bevond  tiie  guard. 

On  the  fi)llowing  morning  there  appeared  be- 
fore the  captain's  quarters  durins:  the  beating  of 
the  rioeiiUy  a  good-looking,  middle-aged  woman, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  leading  by  the  hand 
a  sharp,  sprightly-looking  boy,  apparently  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Her  stoiy  was 
soon  told.  She  was  from  East  Tennessee,  where 
her  husband  had  been  killed  by  the  rebels,  and 
all  their  property  destroyed.  She  had  come  to 
St  Louis  in  search  of  her  sister,  but  not  finding 
her,  and  being  destitute  of  money,  she  thought  if 
she  could  procure  a  situation  for  her  boy  as  a 
drummer  for  the  short  lime  that  we  had  to  remain 
in  the  service,  she  could  find  employment  for 
herself,  and  perhaps  find  her  sister  by  the  time 
we  were  discnarved. 

During  the  rehearsal  of  her  stoiy  the  little  fel- 
low kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  captain,  who  was  about  to  express 
a  determination  not  to  take  so  small  a  boy,  when 
he  spoke  out :  ^  Don't  be  afiraid,  captain,*!  can 
drum."  This  was  spoken  with  so  mudi  confidence, 
that  the  captain  immediately  observed,  witib  a 
smile :  ^  Well,  weU,  sei^geant,  bring  the  drum, 
and  order  our  fifer  to  come  forward?'  In  a  few 
moments  the  drum  was  produced,  and  our  fifer, 
a  tall,  round-shouldered,  good-natured  fellow, 
finom  the  Dubuque  mines,  who  stood,  when  erect, 
something  over  six  feet  in  height,  soon  made  his 
appearance. 

IJpon  being  introduced  to  his  new  comrade,  he 
stooped  down,  with  his  hands  resting  upon  his 
knees,  that  were  thrown  forward  into  an  acute 
an^e,  and  after  peering  into  the  little  fellow's 
fiiboe  a  moment,  he  observed :  '*  My  little  man, 
can  you  drum?"  "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I 
dmimned  for  Captain  HiU  in  Tennessee."  Onr 
fi&r  immediateljr  commenced  stnuffhtening  him- 
self upward  until  all  the  andies  in  his  person  had 
disappeared,  when  he  placed  his  fife  at  his  month, 
and  played  the  **  Fbwers  of  Edinborondi,"  one 
of  the  most  difficult  thinss  to  foDow  with  ue  drum 
that  could  have  been  lefocted,  and  nobly  did  the 
little  fisUow  ftUow  him,  showing  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  the  drum.    When  £e  muac  ceased, 


onr  captain  tomed  to  the  mother  and  observed  : 
M  Uadam.  I  will  take  your  boy.    What  is  his 


name?"  ''Edward  Lee,"  she  replied;  then 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  captain's  arm,  she 
continued,  "  Captain,  if  he  is  not  killed  " — here 
her  maternal  feelings  overcame  her  utterance, 
and  she  bent  down  over  her  boy  and  kissed  him 
upon  the  forehead.  As  she  arose,  she  observed : 
"Captain,  you  will  bring  him  back  with  yon, 
won't  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  we  will  be  certain  to 
bring  him  baick  with  us.  We  shall  be  discharged 
in  six  weeks." 

In  an  hour  after,  our  company  led  the  Iowa 
First  out  of  camp,  our  drum  and  fife  playins 
"  The  girl  I  left  behind  me."  Eddie,  as  we  calC 
ed  him,  soon  became  a  ereat  favorite  with  all  the 
men  in  the  company.  When  any  of  die  bo\'s  had 
returned  from  a  horticultural  excursion,  Eddie's 
share  of  the  peaches  and  melons  was  the  first  ap- 
portioned out.  During  our  heavy  and  fatiguing 
inarch  from  Rolla  to  Springfield,  it  was  often 
amusing  to  see  our  long-legged  fifer  wading 
through  the  mud  with  our  little  drummer  mount- 
ed upon  his  back,  and  always  in  that  position 
when  fording  streams. 

During  the  fight  at  Wilson's  Creek  I  was  sta- 
tioned with  a  pa^  of  our  company  on  the  right  of 
Totten's  battery,  while  the  balance  of  our  com- 
pany, with  a  part  of  the  Illinois  regiment,  was 
ordered  down  into  a  deep  ravine  upon  our  left, 
in  which  it  was  known  a  portion  of  the  enemy 
was  concealed,  with  whom  they  were  soon  en- 
gaged. The  contest  in  the  ravine  continuing 
some  time,  Tottcn  suddenly  wheeled  his  batteiy 
upon  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  when  they  soon 
retreated  to  the  high  ground  behind  their  lines. 
In  less  than  twenty  minutes  afler,  Totten  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  the  ravine,  the  word  pass- 
ed from  man  to  man  throughout  the  army,  "  Lyon 
is  killed  1 "  and  soon  afler,  hostilities  having  ceased 
upon  both  sides,  the  order  came  for  our  main 
force  to  fall  back  upon  Springfield,  while  a  part  of 
the  Iowa  First  ana  two  companies  of  the  Missouri 
regiment  were  to  camp  upon  the  sround  and 
cover  the  retreat  next  morning.  That  night  I 
was  detailed  for  guard  duty,  my  turn  of  guard 
closing  with  the  morning  call.  When  I  went 
out  with  the  officer  as  a  relief^  I  found  that  my 
post  was  upon  a  high  eminence  that  overlookea 
the  deep  ravine  in  which  our  men  had  engau^ 
the  enemy,  until  Totten's  battery  came  to  their 
assistance.  It  was  a  dreary,  lonesome  beat  The 
moon  had  gone  down  in  Uie  early  part  of  the 
night,  while  the  stars  twinkled  dimly  through  a 
hazy  atmosphere,  lighting  up  imperfectly  the 
surrounding  objects.  Occasionally  I  would  place 
my  ear  near  the  ground  and  listen  for  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  but  all  was  rilent  save  the  far-off 
howling  oS  the  wolf,  that  seemed  to  scent  upon 
the  eveninff  air  the  banquet  that  we  had  been 
preparing  for  him.  The  hours  passed  slowly 
away,  when  at  length  the  morning  light  began 
to  streak  along  the  eastern  sk^,  making  surround- 
ing objects  more  plainly  visible,  rresently  I 
heard  a  drum  beat  up  the  morning  calL  At  first 
I  thought  it  came  firom  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
acroBB  tlM  creek;  bat  as  I  listened,  I  found  that 
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it  came  up  from  tbe  deep  nyine;  for  a  few  min- 
utes it  was  silent,  and  then  as  it  became  more 
yit  I  heard  it  aeain.  I  listened — ihe  soond 
tiie  dram  was  mmiUar  to  me — and  I  knew 
tint  it  was 

•> 
Our  dimnmerboy  from  Tennessee 
Beating  for  help  the  r€valle, 

^  I  was  aboot  to  desert  my  post  to  go  to  his  as- 
astance,  when  I  discoyerea  the  officer  of  l^e 
guard  approaching  with  two  men.  We  all  listen- 
ed to  the  sound,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
Eddie's  drum.  I  asked  permisidon  to  go  to  his 
assistance.  The  officer  hesitated,  saying  that  the 
orders  were  to  march  in  twenty  minutes.  I 
promised  to  be  back  in  that  time,  and  he  consent- 
ed. I  immediately  started  down  the  hill  throush 
tlie  thick  undergrowth,  and  upon  reaching  the 
TalleT  I  foUowea  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  soon 
foimd  him  seated  upon  the  ground,  his  back  lean- 
ing against  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  while  his 
dram  hnng  upon  a  bush  in  front  of  him,  reaching 
neaily  to  me  ground.  As  soon  as  he  discovered 
me  he  dropped  hb  drumsticks  and  exclaimed, 
**  O  ConxMrall  I  am  so  ^lad  to  see  you.  Give  me 
a  drink,  reaching  out  his  hand  for  my  canteen, 
which  was  empty.  I  immediately  turned  to  bring 
lum  seme  water  from  the  brook  that  I  could  hear 
rippling  through  the  bushes  near  by,  when,  think- 
ing that  I  was  about  to  leave  him,  he  commenced 
crying,  saying :  **  Don't  leave  me.  Corporal —  I 
can't  walL**  I  was  soon  back  with  tne  water, 
iHien  I  discovered  that  both  of  his  feet  had  been 
diot  away  by  a  cannon-balL  After  satisfying  his 
thbstjhe  looked  up  into  my  face  and  said :  **  xou 
don't  think  I  will  die.  Corporal,  do  you  ?  This 
man  said  I  would  not  —  he  said  tbe  surgeon  could 
cure  my  foet"  I  now  discovered  a  man  lyin^  in 
the  gran  near  hiuL  By  his  dress  I  recognized 
him  as  belonging  to  the  enemy.  It  a[^)eared  that 
he  had  been  shot  through  the  bowels,  and  fallen 
near  where  Eddie  lav.  Knowing  that  he  could 
not  live,  and  seeing  the  condition  of  the  boy,  he 
had  crawled  to  him,  taken  off  his  buckskin  sus- 
penders, and  corded  the  little  fellow's  legs  below 
the  knee,  and  then  laid  down  and  died.  While 
he  was  telling  me  these  particulars,  I  heard  the 
tramp  of  cavalry  comins  down  the  ravine,  and 
in  a  moment  a  scout  of  Uie  enemy  was  upon  us, 
and  I  was  taken  prisoner.  I  requested  the  officer 
to  take  Eddie  up  in  firont  of  him,  and  he  did  so, 
canying  him  with  mat  tenderness  and  care. 
When  we  reached  tbe  camp  of  the  enemy  the 
fittle  fellow  was  dead. 


How  TO  CR088  A  RnTBB.  — Coloncl  Weer,  at 
tbe  head  of  lus  division,  arrived  at  White  River, 
Arkansas,  at  night  and  found  the  stream  impassa- 
Ue.  The  recent  snow  had  gone  off  with  a  rain, 
raisinff  the  water  veiy  fast,  and  the  whole  army 
was  Dorrying^  by  forced  marches  to  cross  the 
river  before  it  rose,  as  it  was  so  low  as  to  be 
fordable ;  bat,  with  all  his  haste,  his  forces  were 
too  flow.    Coionel  Weer  ordered  Captain  Stock- 


ton to  cross  his  batteirj'  as  soon  as  posaUe." 
The  captain  asked,  ** Where  are  the  boats?" 
Colonel  Weerdetemuned  to  beat  Grens.  Schofield 
and  Herron,  who  marched  upon  two  other  roads, 
replied :  ^  Make  them,  sir,  the  quickest  way  pos- 
sible 1 "  Captain  Stockton  took  two  wagon  beds 
of  his  mule  wagons,  and  covered  them  with 
tarpaulins,  and  making  a  cable  out  of  prolomn, 
was  crossiu^  his  battery  within  two  hours  1  The 
next  mormng  the  rope  across  the  stream  broke, 
and  all  attempts  to  get  across  by  swimming 
horses  and  tying  it  to  mules'  tails,  uiled,  when 
Stockton  drove  a  plug  into  a  shell  and  fired  it 
across!  His  lieutenant  on  the  opposite  shore, 
ran  and  picked  it  up,  and  all  thin^  went  on 
swimminely  again.  A  trip  with  this  boat  was 
made  and  loaded  in  ten  minutes  1  The  boat  was 
in  constant  use  four  days,  and  not  a  angle  acci- 
dent happened. 


A  BRAVis  WoMAX.  —  Captain  Boightof  Com 

Eany  H,  Twenty-Third  Kentucky  Regiment,  re- 
tted the  following  anecdote  of  the  war. 
During  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Kirby  Smith 
from  Cumberland  Gap,  the  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged  was  in  the  van  of  the  Federal  army. 
One  mominj^,  when  the  regiment  was  about 
twenty-six  miles  east  of  the  Wild  Cat  Moun- 
tains, they  were  surprised  to  see  a  file  of  ten 
men,  all  of  them  secesh,  marchins  toward  their 
lines,  and  a  woman  inarching  in  Uieir  rear  with 
a  musket  in  her  hands;  on  their  coming  within 
the  Federal  lines  she  coolly  gave  them  up  to  the 
officer  commanding  as  prisoners.  In  accounting 
for  their  capture,  she  said  that  her  husband  had 
joined  a  military  company  in  tbe  Federal  ser- 
vice, and  had  left  her  alone  to  take  caro  of  the 
house,  which  lay  between  the  two  armies.  Eleven 
secessionists  had  come  into  the  house  that 
morning  and  proceeded  to  make  themselves  per- 
fectly at  home,  first  killing  all  her  chickens,  and 
setting  them  to  roast  by  the  firo.     They  then 

Eroceeded  to  dispose  of  the  thinss  around  the 
ouse,  taking  up  the  carpets,  and  constructing 
horse  blankets  out  of  them. 

They  next  perpetrated  other  atrocities  of  a  de- 
structive and  obiectionable  character,  which  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  lady  of  the  house  *'  furi- 
ously wild,''^as  the  captain  expressed  it,  and  she 
determined  that  such  outrageous  conduct  should 
not  go  unpunished.  She  accordingly  carried 
away  their  muskets  to  a  place  of  safety,  reserving 
two  for  her  own  use,  and  then  going  to  the  room 
in  which  they  wero  regaling  themselves  on  her 
defunct  chickens,  she  informed  them  that  they 
were  her  prisoners.  One  of  them  jumped  np  to 
seize  her,  when  she  levelled  her  sun  at  him  and 
fired,  causing  him  to  bite  the  dust,  which  lay 
thickly  strewed  on  the  carpetiess  floor.  Throw- 
ins  away  the  now  useless  gun,  she  took  the  other 
in  ner  hand  and  ordered  the  remaining  ten  to 
march  toward  the  Union  camp  threatening  to 
shoot  the  first  who  attempted  to  run  away. 
Having  a  wholesome  fear  of  sharing  a  similar  fote 
to  that  of  their  companion,  they  went  quietly 
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akmg,  and  were  aeoordiiigly  handed  over  to  the 
mflitaiy  authoritiea.  On  being  lan^ied  at  for 
beine  taken  prisoner  hj  a  woman,  thej  said  they 
had  oeen  wanting  tog&t  captored  for  some  time 
past,  and  were  heardfy  glad  diat  thej  were  pria- 
oneiB  at  last  They  were  entirely  ack  or  the 
war,  they  said,  ana  did  not  care  how,  so  that 
they  got  out  of  it. 


UNDER  THE  WASHINGTON  ELM. 

CAMBRIDOB,  APBIL  97, 186L 

BT    OLXTKB  WSNDKLL   HOIJfXS. 

EiOHTT  years  have  passed,  and  more. 

Since  ander  the  bcmve  old  tree 
Oor  fiohers  gathered  in  arms,  and  swore 
They  would  follow  the  sign  dieir  banners  bore, 

And  fight  till  the  land  was  free. 

Half  of  their  work  was  done. 

Half  is  left  to  do- 
Cambridge  and  Concord  and  Lexington  I 
When  the  battle  is  fonght  and  won. 

What  shall  be  told  of  yon  1 

Hark  1  'tis  the  sonth  wind  moans — 

Who  are  the  martyrs  down  ?  — 
Ah,  the  marrow  was  true  in  your  children's  bones, 
That  sprinkled  with  blood  the  cursed  stones 

Of  the  murder-haunted  town  1 

What  if  the  storm-clouds  blow  ? 

What  if  the  green  Icares  fall  1 
Better  the  crashing  tempest's  throe, 
Than  the  army  of  worms  that  gnawed  below ; 

Trample  them  one  and  all ! 

Then,  when  the  battle  is  won, 

And  the  land  finom  traitors  free, 
Oor  children  shall  tell  of  the  strife  begun 
When  Liberty's  second  April  sim 

Was  bright  on  our  brave  old  tree  I 


Fun  ok  the  Happahaknock: — A  soldier 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio  regiment,  writing  from  Fal- 
mouth, makes  the  following  notes  on  the  move- 
ments in  that  vicinity :  — 

^  Everjrthing  seemed  to  be  progressing  finely 
until  Tn^iday  niffht,  when  the  **  heavens  opened 
and  the  flood  descended."  '^Ep^h"  su^sted 
that  the  flood  gates  must  be  entirely  off  their 
hinges,  as  his  sleeping  apartment  suddenly  be- 
came a  bath  house,  and  his  bunk  a  bathing  tub. 
Indeed  our  *' brown  stone  finont"  came  near 
being  dissolved,  and  the  '*  aristocratic  "  inmates 
drowned.  The  storm  continued  with  very  little 
cessation  until  Friday  momii^,  and  as  eveiy 
hour  made  the  **  soil"  more  tq/t  than  ^  sacred," 
the  roads  soon  became  blocked  with  an  indescrib- 
aUe  mass  of  artillery  wagons,  and  **  pontoons," 
hopelessly  stuck  in  the  mud.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  tills  **  delay  of  iSbe  pontoons  "  was  not 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  Q. 
M.  General  M^ga,  nor  vet  on  account  of  a  mis- 
aadentaadiMig  between  Masan,  GeDonJs  Halleck 


and  Bumside.  **  Eph"  thinks  a  greater  General 
than  any  of  these  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  remariced  that  '*  it  was  unaoubtedly  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  One  to  whom  Victor  Hugo  as- 
cribes Napoleon's  fiulure  to  win  the  battle  of 
Waterkx).* 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  artillery  and  "  pond- 
toon"  coula  move  no  more  at  present  .The 
^  meeting  "  was  postponed,  and  af^  lyins  out  in 
the  mud  and  rain  for  three  days  and  ni^ts,  the 
troops  that  had  moved  up  the  river  came  back, 
probably  believing  that  it  was  **  all  for  the  best," 
out  on  account  ^  the  mud  that  obstructed  their 
viaon  they  failed  to  *'  see  it"  As  we  were  to 
have  crossed  the  river  nearly  opposite  our  camp, 
we  did  not  leave  our  quarters,  and  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  witness  the  return  of  the  muddy, 
straggling  mass.  The  scene  was  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one,  yet  there  were  manv  ludicrous  in- 
cidents connected  with  it  **  £ph  and  three  or 
four  of  the  **  boys  "  were  standing  near  our  man- 
sion, looking  at  the  floating  mass  of  men,  horses, 
mules,  artillery,  and  wagons,  when  we  observed  a 
conglomeration  of  blue  cloth  and  mud  approach- 
ing. As  it  had  on  a  gun,  knapsack,  haversack 
and  canteen,  we  concluded  it  was  a  **  straggler," 
and  "  Eph  "  hailed  him  with  — 

**  Hallo !  £arthen-ware  !  what  regiment  do 
you  belong  to  ?  " 

The  figure  never  paused,  but  the  earth ;  visible 
under  the  visor  of  a  cap,  moved,  displaying  a  cav- 
ern from  which  issued  the  words :  — 

** Don't  speak  to  me!  Tm  a  spared  monu- 
ment I  Fve  marched  in  mud,  swam  mud,  drank 
mud,  and  slept  in  mud  for  three  days  and  nishts. 
My  colonel  and  regiment  were  all  drowned  in 
mud.  I'm  the  only  man  Icfl,  and  I'm  demoral- 
ized as " 

*'£ph"  extracted  the  leather  pontoons  he 
wears  from  the  rich  soil  in  which  he  was  stand- 
ing, retreated  '* without  loss"  to  the  "sitting 
room,"  threw  himself  into  the  **  easy  "  chair  be- 
fore the  "  coal  grate,"  elevated  hb  pontoons  to 
the  **  mantel-piece,"  and  remained  in  this  position 
evidently  meditating  until  we  came  in.  After 
we  had  requested  nim  to  remove  his  muddy 
"  pontoons    from  the  "  furniture,"  he  said :  — 

"  That's  the  first  demoralized  monument,  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  probably  a  brother  of  the  Fire 
Zouave  we  saw  over  in  Fredericksburg  the 
other  day,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  most  of 
his  story."  At  this  juncture  some  one  called  him 
out  to  look  at  the  new  balloon  which  was  going 
up  from  near  Greneral  Sumner's  headquarters. 
On  his  return  we  asked  him  **  what  he  supposed 
the  professor  saw  that  attracted  him  to  such  a 
dizzy  height  so  often  ?  "  **  Well,"  said  "  Eph," 
(at  Uie  same  time  setting  one  of  his  soiled  "  pon- 
toons" down  on  our  boots  just  polished  for  '^  in- 
spection,") ^  I  guess  it  ain  t  what  he  sees  while 
he's  up  there  so  much  as  it  is  the  Jioe  thousand 
dollars  he  sees  every  time  he  comes  down." 

To-day  we  rode  aown  to  the  river  to  locJc  at 
the  enemy's  fortifications,  see  their  cannon  and 
ask  their  pickets  the  price  of  cotton.  At  Fal- 
mouth we  visited  the  nuns  of  an  old  bridge,  on 
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tin  end  of  iriuch  ire  liad  a  picket  to  watch  a 
gra^4>ack  *  picket  who  was  stationed  at  the  op- 
pQBrte  end,  and  whose  duty  was  evidentlj  to 
mtch  oora.  AU  along  the  riTer  we  found  the 
picketB  of  the  opposing  annies  within  ensy  hailing 


conTersaticm 


Potomac: — ''I  was  accidentally  a  witness  of  a 
most  interesting  scene  the  other  day,  which  oo- 
cured  close  to  the  camp  of  the  14l8t  New  Toik 
regiment  It  was  a  rabbit  hunt,  in  which  a 
whole  companjr  participated,  and  conducted  it 


ice,  and  apparcntlj  quite  friendly,  but  as  on  strictly  mihtuy   prmciples.    They  first  de- 
rsation  was  not  allowed,  we  asked  no  ques-  l^ed  as  skirmishers,  and  each  with  a  stick  in 


ques- 

The  hills  back  of  Fredericksburg  locJced  as 
thoogfa  they  were  in  possession  of  an  enterprising 
ofl  company  who  were  engaged  in  bonng  for 
^^ite'bnt  from  the  &ct  that  the  piles  of  Iresh 
earth  increase  daily  we  suspected  they  had  not 
**  struck  a  yein."  On  our  return  we  passed 
through  the  little  hollow  near  Greneral  Sum- 
116X^8  headouartors,  where  a  part  of  our  hos- 
pitals were  located  during  the  battle  of  the  12th 
vlL,  and  stopped  to  read  some  of  the  names  ap- 
pearing upon  the  little  headboards  that  were 
plantea  in  a  regular  row  on  one  side.  ^  £ph  ** 
made  the  discovery  of  several,  that  read  **i*ri- 
Tstey  Unknown,"  and  one  "  Lieut,  Unknown," 
whereupon  he  immediately  seated  himself  upon  a 
kg,  ana  crossing  his  **  pontoons  "  —  upon  each  of 
wmch  he  had  strapped  a  **  buzz  saw"  the  two 
constitating  what  he  calls  his  ''spurs,"  and 
mid:  — 

"Death  is  a  rude  customer  to  meet  at  any 
time  and  at  any  place ;  he  is  not  welcome  even 
at  home  and  among  friends  —  but  to  think  of  a 
feUow  dyinv  as  it  were  alone,  with  not  even  an 
old  coouac^  or  a  familiar  face  near,  and  upon 
whose  monument  —  a  pine  board  two  by  three 
— appears  the  inscription  '  Private  or  Lieutenant 
Unknown^*  reminds  me  that  I  am  not  well  and 
ought  to  be  discharged."  Here  he  looked  pale, 
and  we  began  to  think  he  teas  unwell,  but  he 
continued:  **I  wonder  if  the  one  who  wrote 
those  epitaphs  had  an  idea  that  when  the  Chief 
Bugler  comes  to  sound  the  last  'reveille,'  he 
would  pause  to  learn  whether  the  ashes  that 
slumber  beneath  these  pine  boards  ever  wore 
straps  or  not?"  Here  he  paused  asain  and 
looked  at  his  old  blouse,  shrugged  his  woulders, 
and  concluded  — 

*'  When  the  epauletted  general  who  commands 
and  the  soldier  without  straps  who  obeys,  both 
stand  before  One  in  whose  presence  ail 

♦        ♦        ♦    '  tinsel  of  time, 

Most  Cede  and  die  in  the  light  of  that  region  sublime/ 

I  wonder  if  they  will  remain  Unknown  ?  " 

•*  When  you  is  about,  we  is."  —  During  the 
passage  of  the  national  troops  through  Missouri, 
m  pursuit  of  General  Price,  a  crowu  of  negroes 
came  out  from  a  large  house  to  see  them,  when 
the  fi>llowing  colloquy  took  place  ''Boys,  are 
yoa  all  for  the  Union?"     "Ohl  yes,  massa, 


^  ers,  

his  hand,  moved  in  good  order  through  a  piece 
of  land  from  which  most  of  the  wood  had  oeen 
taken;  heaps  of  branches  and  limbs  scattered 
here  and  there,  afforded  excellent  retreats  for 
the  game  in  question.    As  they  marched  along, 
each  one  beat  every  bush  within  reaching  dis- 
tance of  hb  stick,  until  a  rabbit  was   started. 
This  was  announced  by  a  yeU,  that  instantly  put 
every  one  on  the  alert,  and  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowea  was  excitinff  and  ludicrous  in  the  extreme ; 
the  yell  was  caught  up  by  every  soldier,  and  a 
chase  of  the  most  vigorous  description  was  the 
rapid  result    The  flankers  strained  every  nerve 
to  flank  or  surround  the  terrified  creature,  who, 
bewildered  by  the  tumult  on  every  side,  would 
double  at  each  point  where  a  soldier  opposed 
him,  until  his  retreat  was  efiectually  cut  on,  and 
he  was  either  causht  alive  or  felled  by  a  blow  of 
a  stick.    Where  Uie  rabbit  was  an  old  one,  he 
oflen  escaped  by  fleeing  to  the  cover,  yet  un- 
disturbed by  the  axe,  and  the  chase  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.    I  stood  on  a  small  hill  for 
more  than  an  hour,  watching   them,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  men,  the  efforts  of  the  quarry  to 
escape,  which  was  almost  always  in  sight,  the 
agile  movements  of  the  soldiers  and  the  roars 
of    laughter   which   followed    when     one    less 
cautious  or  more  excited  than  the  other,  tripped 
and  fell  his  length  in  the  bushes,  while  hb  com- 
panions   either   ran    over  him  or  around  him, 
(never   stopping)   making    altogether    a    most 
pleasing  spectacle.     Although  ten  blows  hit  a 
soldier    where    one    hit   the    rabbit    when    he 
was    surrounded,    still    the    utmost   good   hu- 
mor prevailed,  and  the  fallen  ones  took  the  laugh 
of  their  comrades  without  the  slightest  sign  of  an- 
ger or  ill  feeling.     Such  little  episodes  in  the  life 
of  a  soldier  are  not  only  invaluable  as  regards 
his  heidth  and  the  important  nart  they  take  in 
preventing  a  depre^ed  state  or  mind,  but  furnbh 
also  a  welcome  change  in  the  place  of  "  hard 
tack,"  and  salt  beef,  which  comprise  the  staple 
articles  of  the  soldier's  food,  for  the  company 
just  mentioned  caught  eleven  in  less  than  two 
hours,  which  was  about  one  half  the  number 
started." 


when  you's  about  we  is."  "And  when  Price 
comes,  your  are  secesh,  are  you  ?  "  "  Lor,  yes, 
massa,  we's  good  secesh  then.  Can't  allow  de 
white  folks  to  git  head  niggers  in  dat  way." 


Abvt   Sfobts, —  The  foUovriog  extract  ial 
&aa  the  letter  of  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  I 


SKEDADDLE. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  a  Southern  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  not  over  nice, 
A  banner  with  the  gay  device, 
Shedaddlel 

Hb  hair  was  red,  his  toes  beneath 
Peeped,  like  an  acorn  from  its  sheath. 
While  with  a  friglueucd  voice  he  sun^ 
A  burden  strdnjjcr  to  Xaxik^<iXo\i*gMij 
SkedaddUl 
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He  saw  no  household  fire  where  he 
Might  warm  his  tod  or  hominy ; 
Beyond  the  Cordilleras  shone, 
Aiui  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
ShedaddU! 

"  Oh  1  stay/'  a  cnllered  pnsson  said, 
**  An'  on  dis  bossom  res'  your  hed  1 " 
The  ocUMXMKi  she  winked  her  eye, 
Bnt  still  be  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
Shedaddlel 


"  Beware  McClellan,  Boell,  and  Banks, 
Beinure  of  Halleck's  deadly  ranks  1 " 
This  was  the  planter's  last  Good  Night ; 
The  diap  replied,  far  out  of  sight, 
SkeAMlel 

At  break  of  day,  as  seyeral  boys 
IVom  liaine,  New  York  and  Illinois 
Were  moying  Southward,  in  the  air 
They  beard  these  accents  of  despair. 
Skedaddle! 

A  chap  was  foond  and  at  his  side 
A  botue,  showing  how  he  died. 
Still  erasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  Minner  with  the  strange  deyioe, 
Skedaddle! 

There  in  the  twilight,  thick  and  gray. 
Considerably  played  out  he  lay ; 
And  through  the  yapor,  gray  and  thick* 
A  Toice  feU  like  a  rocket-stick. 
Skedaddle! 


An  Incident. — When  the  United  States 
yeasels  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Femandina, 
Florida,  they  picked  up  a  contraband  who  had 
yentnred  to  sea  in  a  small  boat  to  notify  them 
that  the  rebels  were  deserting  the  place.  While 
questioning  the  black,  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Alabama  remarked  that  he  should  haye  brought 
them  newroimen  to  let  them  know  what  was  go- 
ing on.  '*!  tnought  of  dat,"  replied  the  contra- 
band, '*  and  fotched  a  Charleston  paper  wid  me." 
^th  this  he  put  bis  hand  in  his  bosom  and  brought 
forUl  a  pi^r,  and  with  the  dr  of  a  man  who  was 
rendering  an  important  seryice,  handed  it  to  the 
circle  of  m^mrers.  They  grasped  it  eagerly,  but 
one  glance  mduced  a  general  burst  of  laughter,  to 
the  profound  astonislmient  of  poor  Cufiee,  who, 
it  seems,  could  not  read,  and  imagining  that  one 
paper  was  as  sood  as  another,  had  brought  one 
dated  1822.  It  is  a  little  odd  that  this  paper, 
which  had  floated  so  lon^  down  the  stream  of 
time,  contained  an  artide  tnf<wor  of  negro  eman- 
e^^aiion. — 

Postal  Affairs.  —  Thb  foDowing  is  tiie 
raperscriptton  of  a  letter  that  passed  tiiroagh  the 
Lodsyille,  Ky.,  postpoffice : 

«  Feds  and  Confeds,  let  this  go  free 

Down  to  Nashyille,  Tennessee ; 

Thig  tiine-oent  stamp  wHl  pay  the  eost 
Umajtm  Had  8opbm  TotL 


"  Postmasters  North,  or  even  South, 
May  open  it  and  find  the  truth ; 
1  merely  say  my  wife's  got  well, 
And  hfluB  a  baby  cross  as  — ,  yon  know." 


Who  first  akswebed  the  President's 
Call  ?  —  On  the  momins  of  the  axteenth  of 
April,  1861,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Logan  Guards 
receiyed  orders  from  Goy.  Curdn  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  Harrisbuigh,  and  by  nme  o'clock 
that  night  they  were  re^y  to  leaye  for  that  place 
with  one  hundred  members.  Through  some  mis- 
management of  the  nuiroad  company,  they  did 
not  get  off  until  the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock. 
As  a  consequence,  they  arriycd  in  Harrisburgh 
about  fax  o'clock  on  the  momins  of  the  seyen- 
teenth,  which  was,  at  least  one  hour  before  the 
arrival  of  any  other  company.  After  the  dther 
companies  arriyed,  they  wero  all  sworn  in  togeth- 
er ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  the 
fiye  companies  left  Hamsburgh  for  Washington 
city.  During  their  passage  through  Baltimore, 
and  their  entrance  into  Washin^on,  the  Logan 
Guards  had  the  right,  and  were  the  first  company 
to  report  themselves  for  duty  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, The  credit  should  fall  on  those  who  desenre 
it — the  gallant  Logan  Guards,  Capt  John  B. 
Selheimer,  of  Lewiston,  Mifflin  County  Pennsyl- 
yania. 


ToucHma  Farewell  Address.  —  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr  thus  wrote,  about  the  time  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  relieyed  from  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac :  — 

But  the  whole  body  of  the  Mackerels,  sane  and 
insane  alike,  unite  in  a  feeling  of  strong  anmibh 
blended  with  enthusiasm,  at  the  removal  of  the 
beloyed  General  of  the  Mackerel  Brigade.  He 
has  been  so  much  a  father  to  them  all,  that  they 
neyer  expected  to  get  a  step  farther  while  he 
was  with  them. 

There's  a  piece  of  domestic  philosophy  for  you, 
my  boy. 

When  the  General  heard  of  his  remoyal,  my 
boy,  he  said  that  it  was  like  diyorcing  a  husband 
from  a  wife  who  had  always  supported  him,  and 
immediately  let  fly  the  following  &rewell  address : 


HsAD-QUABTEBs  or  Abmt  or  ACCOXAC,  ( 
rooT  or  THE  Blub  Ridge.       ) 

Mt  Children  :  An  order  ftom  the  Honest 
Abe  diyorces  us,  and  gives  Uie  command  of  all 
these  attached  beings  to  Major  General  Wobert 
Wobinson.  [Heartrending  and  enthusiastic 
cheers.] 

In  parting  with  you  I  cannot  express  how 
much  I  loye  your  dear  bosoms.  As  an  army,  you 
haye  grown  from  youth  to  old  age  under  my  care. 
In  you  I  neyer  fxnmd  doubt  or  coldness,  nor  any- 
thing else.  The  yictories  you  haye  won  under 
my  command  will  live  in  the  nation's  work  of  fic- 
tion. The  strat^  we  have  achieyed,  the  graves 
of  numv  unripe  Mackerels,  the  brc^en  fonns  of 
those  &sabled  by  the  emancipatioa  prodama- 
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tion  — the  strongest  associations  that  can  exist 
among  men —  still  make  it  advisable  that  jou 
shodd  vote  for  me  as  Preadent  of  the  Umted 
States  in  1865.  Thus  we  shall  ever  be  comrades 
in  sapporting  the  Constitationi  and  making  the 
Coostitation  support  us. 

Thb  Gexsbal  or  ths  ILlckkbil  Bbioadb. 

[Green  Seal] 


Adroit  Smugglino  :  —  Some  Irish  women 
learched  the  market  for  a  ver^large  chicken,  and 
OQ  bdngshown  one,  asked  if  it  would  hold  a  pint 
flasL  The  dealer  thoueht  that  it  would,  and  the 
ihsk  beuoff  produced,  ho  satisfied  them  that  it 
woaU.  Tfkat  was  the  chicken  they  wanted.  The 
women  finally  admitted  that  they  were  going  to 
cook  the  chicken,  place  the  flask,  after  filling  it 
with  brandj,  inside  of  it  for  stufiing,  and  send 
it  to  camp. 

THESE'S  LIFE  IN  THE  OLD  LAND  TET ! 

BT  JAS.  R.  RJLNDALL, 

Bt  Una  Batapsco's  billowy  dash, 

Ths  tyranrs  war^hout  comes, 
ikmg  with  the  cymbal's  fltfiil  clash. 

And  the  growl  of  his  sullen  drams. 
We  hear  it !  we  heed  it,  with  veagefal  thrills, 

And  we  shall  not  forgive  or  forget ; 
There's  fiuth  in  the  streams,  there's  hope  in  the  hills. 

There's  life  hi  the  old  land  yet ! 

ICnions !  we  sleep,  but  we  are  not  dead ; 

We  are  cmshea,  wo  are  scouiged,  we  are  scan-ed ; 
We  crouch — 'tis  to  welcome  the  triumph  tread 

Of  the  peerless  Bbaureoard. 
Then  woe  to  your  vile,  polluting  horde 

When  the  southern  braves  are  met, 
Tbcane's  faith  in  the  victor's  stainless  sword. 

There  is  life  in  the  old  Und  yet  I 

Bic^ !  ye  quell  not  the  valiant  mind, 

With  the  clank  of  an  iron  chain, 
The  spirit  of  freedom  sings  in  the  wind, 

O'er  Merryman,  Thomat,  and  Kane; 
And  we,  though  we  smite  not,  and  are  not  thralls. 

We  are  piling  a  gory  debt ; 
WUle  down  by  McHenry's  dungeon-walls, 

Ther^Mli/em  the  old  land  yet! 

Onr  women  have  hung  their  harps  away. 

And  they  scowl  on  your  brutal  bands, 
Wlule  the  nimble  poignard  dares  the  day, 

In  their  dear  denant  hands. 
They  will  strip  their  tresses  to  string  our  bows. 

Ere  the  Northern  sun  is  set ; 
There's  fiuth  in  their  unrelenting  woes. 

There's  life  in  the  old  land  yetl 

There's  life,  though  it  throbbeth  in  silent  vehis, 

Tis  vocal  without  noise. 
It  nshed  o'er  Manassas'  solemn  plains, 

ftom  the  blood  of  the  Martlakd  Bots  1 
That  blood  shall  cry  aloud,  and  rise 

Whh  an  everlastmg  threat,  — 
By  the  death  of  the  brave,  by  the  CM  in  titesUeB, 


A  Hero  Indeed.  —  Colonel  Edward  R 
Cross,  thus  described  his  experience  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg :  —  ^*  It  came  near  being  my 
lart  battle.  ^  As  we  were  advancing  to  those  fatal 
heights  in  line  of  battle,  I  was  near  my  colors. 
A  twelve^under  shell,  from  the  Washington 
battery,  bturst  ri^ht  in  front  dT  me.  One  frag- 
ment struck  me  just  below  the  heart,  makins  a 
bad  wound.    Another  blew  off  my  hat;  another 

SeJI  bit)  entered  my  month,  and  broke  out 
e  of  my  best  jaw-teeth,  while  the  gravel,  bits 
of  frozen  earth,  and  minute  firagments  of  shell 
covered  m^  &ce  with  bruises. 

'*  I  fell  insensible,  and  lav  so  for  some  time, 
when  another  fragment  of  well,  striking  me  on 
the  lefl  les,  below  the  knee,  brought  me  to  my 
senses.  My  mouth  was  full  of  blood,  fragments 
of  teeth  and  gravel,  my  breast-bone  ahnost  bro- 
ken in,  and  1  lay  in  mud  two  inches  deep.  My 
brave  boy^  had  gone  along.  I  always  told  them 
never  to  stop  for  me.  Dead  and  wounded  lay 
thick  arouno.  One  captain  of  French's  division 
was  gasping  in  death  within  a  foot  of  my  head, 
his  l^wcls  all  torn  out  The  air  was  fidl  of  hiss- 
ing bullets  and  bursting  shells.  Getting  on  my 
hands  and  knees,  I  lo<»ed  for  my  flag.  Thank 
God,  there  it  fluttered  right  amid  the  smoke  and 
fire  of  the  front  line.  I  could  hear  the  cheers  of 
my  brave  men.  Twice  the  colors  dropped,  but 
were  up  in  an  instant  I  tried  to  crawl  along, 
but  a  snot  came  and  struck  the  steel  scabbard  of 
my  sabre,  splitting  it  open,  and  knocking  me 
down  flat 

*'  Dizzy  and  faint,  I  had  sense  enough  to  lay 
myself  out  decently,  'feet  to  the  foe.'  Two 
lines  pased  over  me,  but  soon  they  swayed  back, 
trampling  on  the  dead  and  dying.  Halting  about 
thirty  yaurds  in  the  rear,  one  line  laid  down  and 
commenced  firing.  Imagine  the  situation.  Right 
between  two  fires  of  bullets  and  shell  — for  our 
own  artillery  fire  from  over  the  river  was  mostly 
too  short,  and  did  great  damage  to  our  own 
troops.  I  lay  on  the  field  for  noun,  the  most 
awful  moments  of  my  life.  As  the  balls  from 
our  line  hissed  over  me  within  a  foot  of  my  head, 
I  covered  my  face  with  both  hands,  and  counted 
rapidly  from  one  to  one  hundred,  expecting 
every  moment  my  brains  would  spatter  the 
ground.    But  they  didn't 

**  The  guardian  angels  (if  there  be  such  person- 
ages) or  my  destiny  saved  me.  The  end  of  my 
days  was  reserved  for  another  and  I  hope  more 
fortunate  occasion.  For  if  I  am  to  die  on  the 
battle-field,  I  pray  that  it  may  be  with  the  cheers 
of  victory  in  my  ears.  When  it  became  dark 
some  of  my  men  found  me  and  I  was  carried  to 
the  hospital" 

And  the  prayer  of  the  brave  New  Hampshire 
Colonel  was  answered,  for  he  did  "  die  witn  the 
cheers  of  victory  in  his  ears,"  on  the  ever  memo- 
rable field  of  Gettysbui^. 


ADySNTURES   IN  EXBT  T^:!ins:^<&««iiL.— k 
rifleman  belonging  to  the  SoioAie;!!!  «rGK<}  ^^^^ 
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the  Mowing  acocmntof  his  experiences  in  the 
service:  — 

In  the  b^uming  of  the  American  war  I  be- 
longed to  a  re^jonent  of  moonted  riflemen,  and 
we  were  sent  mto  Eastern  Tennessee,  where 
there  was  ftROod  deal  of  bushwhacking  about 
that  time.  We  were  picketed  one  day  in  a  line 
about  two  miles  long  across  countij,  and  I  was 
on  the  extreme  left  I  took  my  saddle  off,  hols- 
ters and  all,  and  hung  it  on  a  branch  of  a  peach- 
tree,  and  my  carbine  on  another.  We  knew 
there  were  no  Yankees  near,  and  so  I  was  kind 
o'  off  guard,  eating^  peaches.  By  and  by  I  saw  a 
Younff  woman  coming  down  to  where  I  was,  on 
horseDack.  She  wanted  to  know  if  there  were 
many  of  the  boys  near,  and  if  they  would  buy 
scHne  milk  of  her  if  she  took  it  down  to  theuL  I 
said  I  thought  they  would,  and  took  about  a 
quart  myself;  and  as  she  hadn't  much  more,  I 
emptied  the  water  out  of  my  canteen  and  took 
the  rest  Says  she,  ^  If  you'll  come  up  to  the 
house  yonder,  I've  got  something  better  than 
that ;  yon  may  have  some  good  peach  brandy — 
some  of  your  fellows  mi^t  like  a  little."  I  said 
Pd  go,  and  she  says,  'HTou  needn't  take  your 
sad£e  or  carbine,  it's  just  a  step,  and  they  are 
safe  enough  here  —  there's  noboay  about"  So  I 
mounted  bareback,  and  she  led  the  way.  When 
wepassed  the  bars  where  she  came  in,  she  says, 
^  Yon  ride  on  a  step,  and  111  get  down  and  put 
up  the  bars."  I  went  on,  and  as  she  came  up 
behind,  she  says  pretty  sharp,  **Kide  a  little 
&ster,  if  you  please."  I  looked  round  and  she 
had  a  revolver  pcnnted  straight  at  my  head,  and 
I  saw  that  she  xnew  how  to  use  it  I  had  left 
everything  behind  me  like  a  fool,  and  had  to 
give  in  and  obey  orders.  ^  That's  the  house  if 
yon  please,"  she  says,  and  showed  me  a  house  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
We  got  there,  and  she  told  me  to  get  down  and 
eat  something,  for  she  was  going  to  give  me  a  long 
ride — into  the  Yankee  lines,  ai)out  twenty  miles 
awa]r.  Her  fiither  came  out  and  abused  me  like 
a  thief,  and  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  have 
me  sent  into  the  Federal  lines  to  be  iiung.  It 
seems  he  had  a  son  hung  the  week  before  by 
some  of  the  Confederates,  and  was  going  to  have 
his  revenge  out  of  me.  I  ate  pretty  well,  for  I 
thought  r  might  need  it  before  I  got  any  more, 
and  then  the  old  feUow  began  to  curse  me  and 
abuse  me  like  anything.  He  sidd  he  would  shoot 
me  on  the  spot  if  it  wasn't  that  he'd  rather  have 
me  hung;  and  instead  of  giving  me  my  own 
horse,  he  took  the  worst  one  he  had  in  his  stables, 
and  Uiey  put  me  on  that  with  my  feet  tied 
together  under  his  belly.  Luckily  they  didn't 
tie  my  hands,  for  they  thought  I  haa  no  aims,  and 
couldn't  help  m}'8elf ;  but  I  always  carried  a 
small  revolver  in  my  shirt-bosooL  The  ^rl  kept 
too  sharp  watch  on  me  for  me  to  use  it  She 
never  turned  her  revolver  from  me,  and  I  knew 
that  the  first  suspicious  move  I  made  I  was  a 
dead  man.  We  went  about  ten  miles  in  this 
way,  when  my  old  crow-bait  gave  out  and 
wouldn'tfio  any  further.  She  wouldn't  trust  me 
a/^4  anaao  bad  to  ffve  op  her  own  iione ;  bat 


she  kept  the  bridle  in  her  own  hands,  and 
walked  ahead  with  one  eye  turned  back  on  me, 
and  the  revolver  cocked,  with  her  finger  on  the 
trigger,  so  that  I  never  had  a  chance  to  put  my 
hand  in  my  bosom.  We  finally  came  to  a  spring, 
and  she  awed  me  if  I  wanted  to  drink.  I  didirt 
feel  much  like  drinking,  but  I  said  yes,  and  so 
she  let  me  down.  I  put  my  head  down  to  the 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  put  my  hand  down 
to  where  the  revolver  was,  and  pulled  it  forward 
where  I  could  put  my  hand  on  it  easily ;  but 
she  was  on  the  watch,  and  I  couldn't  pull  it  out 
I  mounted  again,  and  the  first  time  she  was  off 
her  guard  a  uttle,  I  fired  and  broke  the  arm  she 
held  the  pistol  in.  **  Now,"  says  I,  ^  if  s  my  turn ; 
you'll  please  get  on  that  horse,  and  we'll  go 
back."  She  didn't  flinch  or  say  a  word,  but  got 
on  the  horse,  and  I  tied  her  legs  as  they  had  mine, 
and  we  went  back  to  the  house.  The  old  man 
he  heard  us  come  up  to  the  door  and  looked  out 
of  the  window.  He  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet 
and  ran  for  his  rifle.  I  knew  what  he  was  afler, 
and  pushed  the  door  in  before  he  was  loaded. 
Says  I,  ^  You  may  put  that  shooting-iron  down 
and  come  with  me."  He  wasn't  as  brave  as  the 
girl,  but  it  was  no  use  to  resist,  and  he  knew  it ; 
so  he  came  alons.  About  half  way  back  we  met 
some  of  our  fellows  who  had  missed  me,  and 
come  out  to  look  me  up.  They  took  them  both, 
and  I  don't  know  what  they  did  with  them,  but 
I  know  very  well  what  they  would  have  done 
with  me. 


A  RAINY  DAY  IN  CAMP. 

'Tib  a  cheerless,  loncsomo  evening 
When  the  soaking,  sodden  ground 

Will  not  echo  to  the  footfall 
Of  the  sentinel's  doll  round. 

God's  blue  star-spangled  banner 

To-ni^ht  is  not  unfurled. 
Surely  lie  has  not  deserted 

This  weary,  warring  world. 

I  peer  into  the  daxkness. 

And  the  crowding  fancies  come ; 
The  night  wind  blowing  northward 

CarniBS  all  my  heart  towards  home. 

For  I  'listed  in  this  army 

Not  exactly  to  my  mind ; 
But  my  country  called  for  helpers, 

And  I  could  not  stay  behind. 

Lo,  I  have  had  a  sight  of  drilling, 
And  have  roogh^  it  many  ways. 

And  Death  has  nearly  had  me,  — 
Still  I  think  the  service  pays. 

It's  a  blessed  sort  of  feeling, 

Whether  yon  live  or  die. 
To  know  you've  helped  your  country. 

And  fought  right  loyally. 

But  I  can't  help  thinking,  sometimes 
When  a  wet  day's  leisure  comes. 

That  I  hear  the  old  homo  voices 
Talking  loudficthaxv  tha  dmms. 
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And  that  fiur  famiUar  hcM 
Pi«8s  in  at  tlie  tent  door, 

And  the  little  childien's  footsteps 
€ro  pit-fMU  on  the  floor. 

I  etn't  help  thinking,  sometimfls, 

Of  all  the  parMn  reads 
Aboot  that  other  soldier-life 

Which  evorj  true  man  loads. 

And  wife,  soft-hearted  creatnre, 
Seems  a  saying  in  mine  ear, 

"  I'd  rsther  luiTe  yon  in  those  ranks 
Than  see  yon  Brigadier.' 


»» 


I  esll  myself  a  brave  one, 

Bat  in  my  heart  I  lie ; 
For  my  conntir  and  her  honor 

I'm  fiercely  free  to  die. 

But  when  the  Lord  who  bongbt  me, 

Asks  for  my  service  here, 
To  fight  the  good  fight  faithfally 

I'm  skulking  in  &  rear. 

And  vet  I  know  that  Captain 

Ail  love  and  care  to  be; 
He  would  not  get  impatient 

With  a  raw  recmit  like  me. 

And  I  know  He'd  not  forget  mo, 
When  the  day  of  peace  appcMirs, 

I  shoold  share  with  Him  the  victory 
Of  all  the  volunteers. 

And  it's  kind  of  cheerful  thinking 

Beside  the  dull  tent  fire. 
About  that  great  promotion 

When  He  says  "  Come  up  higher." 

And  though  'tis  dismal  rainy. 
E'en  now  with  thoughts  of  Him, 

Camp-life  looks  extra  dieery. 
And  death  a  deal  less  g^rim. 

For  I  seem  to  see  him  waiting 
Where  a  gathered  Heaven  greets 

A  srcat  victorious  army. 
Surging  up  the  golden  streets. 

And  I  hear  him  read  the  roll-call, 
And  my  heart  is  all  a  flame 

When  the  dear  "  Recording  Angel " 
Writes  down  my  happy  name. 

But  my  flre  is  dead  white  ashes. 
And  the  tent  is  chilline  cold. 

And  I'm  piecing  win  the  oaitlet 
When  I've  never  been  enrolled. 


Beau  Hackett   as  a   Zouavb. — Militia 
companies  have  always  been  popular,  but  never 
»  much  so  as  since  the  war  broKe  out.    Young 
men  with  stay-at-home-and-take-care-of-the-wo- 
aen  proclivities,  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
join  the  Home  Guards,  in  conscqnenco  of  in- 
creased mortality  in   the  army  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  newspaper  statistics. 

Wiih  a  laudable  ambition  to  support  the  Gov-i 
famneDt,  in  anjr  and  every  emergency,  I  bare  re-  / 


oently  become  a  member  of  the  War  Department 
myselfl  I  joined  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves,  a  rem- 
nant of  what  used  to  be  a  troupe  of  acrobats,  who 
dis^jguished  themselves  all  the  wav  from  Chicago 
to  Washington,  by  turning  double  somersaults, 
with  muskets  in  their  months  and  bayonets  in 
their  hands. 

There  are  no  members  of  the  Old  Zouave  bat- 
talion in  the  now  one,  but  the  new  one  retains 
the  name  of  Ellsworth  because  one  of  the  mem- 
bers has  a  brother  that  once  saw  ajpicture  of 
Colonel  Ellsworth's  grandfather.  Tne  names 
of  organizations  frequently  have  a  more  remote 
origin  than  this,  and  many  of  them  are  about  as 
consistent  and  reasonable  as  a  man  claiming 
relationship  to  the  Pre»dent  of  die  United  States 
because  he  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  or  suppos- 
ing he  would  be  Grovemor  if  he  married  a  gov- 
erness, or  trying  to  pass  free  at  a  circtis  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  press  because  he  b  a  cheese- 
maker. 

I  was  put  through  a  rigid  course  of  examina- 
tion before  I  could  be  made  a  Zouave,  and  I  say 
it  with  feelings  of  ^ratification  and^  seltoteem, 
that  I  was  remarkably  well  posted  in  the  cate* 
chism.  My  father  was  a  hero  of  the  revoluti<m, 
having  been  caught  once  in  a  water-wheel,  and 
whirl^  around  rapidly  a  number  of  times. 
Others  of  the  family  nave  also  distinguished  them- 
selves as  military  men  at  diflferent  periods,  but 
their  deeds  of  courage  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition. 

The  following  is  a  copy  verbatim  et  literatun 
et  wordim  of  most  of  the  questions  propounded 
to  me,  and  the  answers  thereto,  which  mv  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Army  Regulations 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  enable  me  to  answer  readily  and 
accurately.  My  interrogator  was  a  little  man  in 
Federal  blue,  with  gold  leaves  on  his  shoulders. 
They  called  him  Major,  but  he  looked  young 
enough  to  be  a  minor.    Ue  led  off  with — 

*'  How  old  are  you,  and  what  are  your  qualifi- 
cations ?  ** 

*^  Twenty-two  and  a  strong  stomach." 

Then  I  requested  him  to  Sie  his  interrogations 
singly,  which  he  did : 

^  What  is  the  first  duty  to  be  learned  by  a 
soldier  ?  " 

**  How  to  draw  his  rations." 

'<  What  is  the  most  difficult  feat  for  a  soldier 
to  perform  ?  " 

"  Drawing  his  bounty." 

*'K  you  were  in  the  rear  rank  of  a  company 
during  an  action,  and  the  man  in  the  front  rank 
before  you  should  be  wounded  and  disabled,  what 
would  you  do  ?  *' 

"  I  would  despatch  myself  to  the  rear  for  a  sur- 
geon immediately.  Scnne  men  would  step  for- 
ward and  Uike  the  wounded  man's  place,  but 
that  is  unnatural." 

'*  If  you  were  commanding  skirmishers,  and 
saw  cavalry  advancing  in  the  front  and  infantry 
in  the  rear,  which  would  you  meet?  " 

''^either;  I  would  man  my%e!\£  fot  ^  \x^<i 
movement,  and  shove  out  sideiftLyE.** 
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"  If  you  were  captured  wliat  line  of  conduct  I  sacceas  in  the  enterprise  I  have  undertaken.    I 


would  you  pursue  ? 

**  I  would  treat  my  captors  with  the  utmost 
dviUty." 

**  What  are  the  duties  of  Home  Guards  ?  " 

*^  Their  duty  is  to  see  that  diey  hare  no 
duties." 

"What  will  you  take?" 

The  latter  Question  may  have  been  answered 
with  too  mucn  vehemence,  and  may  have  im- 

Eressed  listeners  with  the  belief  that  I  am  in  the 
abit  of  jumping  at  conelusions.    Such,  howeyer, 
is  not  the  case. 

I  am  a  Zouave ;  I  am  a  Home  Guard.  Ihave 
been  through  all  the  manoeuvres,  and  can  right 
about  face;  I  can  also  write  about  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  I  can  do  the  hand-springs, 
and  the  tumbling,  and  the  lay  down  and  roll- 
overs, which  are  done  with  or  without  a  musket 
I  have  been  drilled  till  the  drill  has  become  a 
bore.  I  have  drilled  in  all  the  marches  and 
leaps  and  vaults,  and  in  the  bayonet  exercises, 
ana  in  all  the  steps,  —  the  common  step,  the 
quick  step,  l^e  very  quick  step,  and  the  double 
quick  step,  and  the  trot  and  the  run ;  also  in  slow 
tmne  and  lonj  time,  which  I  never  learned  from 
my  landlady  nor  my  tailor.  I  can  shoulder  arms, 
and  bear  arms,  ana  carry  arms,  (if  they  are  not 
too  heavy,)  and  reverse  arms,  and  support  anns, 
(ordinanly  my  arms  support  me,)  and  I  can 
order  arms  better  than  I  can  pay  for  them  afler 
they  are  ordered.  I  can  parry  and  tierce,  and  I 
can  throw  a  hand-sprins  with  a  sword-bayonet 
in  my  hand  without  breaking  the  sword-bayonet 
in  more  than  three  pieces,  and  I  can  bite  off  a 
cartridge  without  breaking  my  teeth  out. 

Once,  when  an  order  was  given  to  slins  knap- 
sacks, I  slung  mine  out  of  the  window,  and  when 
the  order  was  ^veh  to  unsling  knapsacks,  I  went 
out  and  sluns  it  back  again  quicker  than  any- 
body else  could  have  done  it  I  have  got  a  pretty 
knapsack  too  —  there  are  letters  on  it  It  is 
just  the  thin^  to  sit  down  on  in  the  time  of  an 
action,  and  is  big  enough  for  a  breastwork  in 
case  of  danger  from  bullets  or  an}rthing  of  that 
sort  It's  heavy,  though,  and  I  felt  that  there 
was  an  immense  responsibility  resting  on  me  the 
first  time  I  shouldered  it  I  must  have  felt  some- 
thing like  Atlas  did  the  first  time  he  shouldered 
the  world.  It  was  so  heavy  that,  as  a  piece  of 
masterly  strategy,  1  feU  back  the  first  time  I 
strapped  it  on;  and  as  a  piece  of  unmasterly 
strategy  I  came  near  breaking  my  head  against 
the  fioor.  The  Major  had  promised  to  put  saw- 
dust, softened  with  soda-water,  on  tne  floor 
hereafter. 

I  have  been  getting  a  Major  General's  uni 
form  made.  There  is  every  opportunity  that 
could  be  desired  for  promotion,  in  our  c 
where  real  merit  exists,  and  a  Major  General  *4f 
Home  Guards  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  I  m4y 
have  to  keep  my  uniform  a  few  years  beforeVI 
will  have  occasion  to  wear  it,  but  a  Major  Geii- 
eral's  toggery  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  case  of 
j3romotion.    I  trust  my  friends  will  give  them- 


mean  to  strike  the  keynote  of  my  campaign 
soon,  and  then  look  out  mr  a  sensation  in  mmtaiy 
circles. 

I  haven't  shaved  my  upper  lip  since  yesterday 
afternoon.  To-morrow  will  be  the  tlurd  day.  I 
mean  to  grow  a  moustache  that  will  be  an  object 
of  admiration  and  envy.  Mustachios  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  achievement  of  a  Major  Greneral- 
shi|>.  Mustachios  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  anything  that  is  usefuL 

In  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  Umted 
States  and  the  Esquimaux,  Chicago  my  residence 
wiU,  in  all  likelihood,  be  one  of  the  first  cities  at- 
tacked by  the  invading  enemy,  and  every  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  be  fully  prepared  for 
them.  Should  such  attack  ever  be  made  by  the 
warlike  and  bloodthirsty  Esquimaux,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  and  should 
it  be  my  misfortune  to  be  unable  personally  to 
command  my  forces,  (for  I  have  oflen  observed 
that  an  invasion  is  productive  of  sickness,)  I  shall 
take  care  that  my  second  officer  is  a  man  of  sufii- 
cient  capacity  to  defend  the  city  as  ably  as  I 
would  do  it  myself.  Should  the  worst  come  to 
to  the  worst,  I  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  a  substi- 
tute on  the  altar  of  my  country. 


Bishop  Rosecraks.  '■ —  As  Bishop  Bosecrans 
(brother  of  the  General)  was  at  dinner,  the  con- 
versation reverted  to  the  war. 

"  It  would  seem  to  me,  Bishop,  that  you  and 
your  brother,  the  General,  are  engaged  in  very 
difierent  callings,"  remarked  a  gentleman. 

"Yes,  it  appears  so,"  returned  the  Bishop. 
"  And  yet,"  he  continued,  "  we  are  both  fighting 
men.  While  the  General  is  wielding  the  sword 
of  flesh,  I  trust  that  I  am  using  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  He  is  fighting  the  rebels,  and  I  am  fight- 
ing the  spirits  of  darkness.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence in  tne  terms  of  our  service :  he  is  fighting 
with  Pricef  while  I  am  fighting  without  pnce." 


Incident  of  Fort  Pillow.  —  When  Com- 
mander Davis  took  possession  of  Fort  Hllow  af* 
ter  its  evacuation  by  the  Confederates  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  found  lying  on  a  table  in  the  offi- 
cers' quarters : 

"  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn. 
To  the  first  Yankee  who  reads  tJiis : 
(\  present  this  table  not  as  a  manifestation  of 
friendship,  yet  I  entertain  no  personal  animosity 
to  him,  but  because  I  can't  transport  it  After 
six  weeks'  bombardment,  without  doing  us  any 
harm  whatever,  I  know  you  will  exult  over  the 
occupation  of  this  place,  but  our  evacuation  will 
hurt  you  from  anotner  point  with  disastrous  efiect. 
Five  millions  white  men  fighting  to  be  relieved 
from  oppression  will  never  be  conquered  by 
twenty  miUions  actuated  by  malice  and  pecuni- 
ary gain,  mark  that  We  have  the  science,  en- 
ergy and  vigor,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  this  horrible  and  unnatural  diffi- 
selvesDo  aaeasiQesB,  as  I  feel  sore  of  ultimate  ^culty  pressed  upon  us  by  the  North ;  the  day  of 
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iftoibation  is  approaching,  and  will  fiJl  upon  joa 
dndlj  as  a  bcm  from  heaven ;  may  jroor  sojourn 
itdiis  plac«  be  of  few  days  and  fml  of  troable." 


SoLDiKB  Wit. — The  Colonel  of  an  Alabama 
ngnnenl^  was  fiunoos  for  having  everything  done 
up  in  military  style.  Once,  whue  field  officer  of 
the  day,  and  going  his  tour  of  inspection,  he  came 
00  a  sentinel  from  the  eleventh  Misaasippi  regi- 
Dent  sitting  fiat  down  on  his  post,  with  ms  fftm 
tiken  entirely  to  pieces,  when  the  following  dia* 
logoetook  place: 

ColoneL  **  Don't  you  know  that  a  sentinel 
ildle  on  duty,  should  always  keep  on  his  feet  ?  " 

SetUind  (without  looking  up).  «'  That's  the 
way  we  used  to  do  when  the  war  first  began ;  but 
tbaf 8  played  out  long  ago." 

Colonel  (beginning  to  doubt  if  the  man  was 
OD  daty).    Are  you  the  sentinel  here  ?  " 

Sen^neL     '« Well,  I'm  a  sort  of  a  scntineL" 

Colonel  '*  Well  Pm  a  sort  of  officer  of  the 
day." 

Smtinel.  ^  Well,  if  youll  hold  on  till  I  sort 
of  git  my  gun  together,  III  give  you  a  sort  of  sa- 


SOUTH    CAROLINA   GENTLEMAN. 
Air—  Tke  Fine  Old  Engtith  GenOeman. 

Jkmv  in  a  small  Palmetto  State  the  cnrioos  ones 
may  find, 

A  ripptng,  tearing  gentleman  of  an  uncommon  kind, 

A  itaggering,  swag^ring  sort  of  chap  who  takes  his 
whiskey  strught. 

And  fieqnently  oondemns  his  eyes  to  that  ultimate 
veneeance  which  a  clergyman  of  high  stand- 
ing has  assured  must  be  a  sinner^s  fate ; 

Tlus  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

Tou  trace  his  genealogy,  and  not  far  back  you'll  see, 
A  most  undoubted  Octoroon  or  mayhap  a  mustee, 
And  if  yon  note  the  shaggy  locks  tnat  cluster  on  his 

brow, 
You'll  find  every  other  hair  is  varied  with  a  kink  that 

seldom  denotes  pure  Caucasian  blood,  but  on 

the  contrary,  betrays  an  admixture  with  a  race 

not  particular  popular  now : 
This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 

time. 

He  always  wears  a  full  dress  coat,  pre- Adamite  in 
cut. 

With  waistcoat  of  the  broadest  style,  through  which 
his  ruffles  jut ; 

Biz  breast-pins  deck  his  horrid  front,  and  on  his  fin- 
ders shine 

Whole  mvoices  of  diamond  rings  which  would  hardly 
pass  muster  with  the  original  Jacobs  in  Chat- 
ham street  for  jewels  gen-u-ine ; 

This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

Be  chews  tobacco  by  the  pound  and  spits  upon  the 

floor, 
If  ihero  is  not  a  box  of  sand  behind  the  nearest  door ; 
And  when  ho  takes  his  weekly  spree,  he  clears  a 

mighty  track 


Of  vreryikhig  that  beats  the  shape  of  whiskey-skin, 
ein  and  sugar— -brandy  sour,  peach,  and 
honey,  irrepressible  cocktail,  rum  and  gum, 
and  luscious  apple-jack. 

This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

He  takes  to  euchre  kindly,  too,  and  plays  an  awful 
hand, 

Espedally  when  those  he  tridu  his  style  don't  under- 
stand. 

And  if  he  wins,  why,  then,  he  stops  to  pocket  all  the 
stakes, 

But  if  he  loses,  then  he  says  to  the  unfbrtmiate 
stranger  who  had  chanced  to  win,  "  It's  my 
opinion  you  are  a  cursed  Abolitiomst,  and  if 
you  don  t  leave  South  Carolina  in  one  hour, 
you  will  be  hune  like  a  dog ; "  but  no  ofRsr 
to  pay  his  losses  he  makes. 

This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

Of  course  he's  all  the  time  in  debt  to  those  who 

credit  give, 
Yet  manages  upon  the  best  the  market  yields  to  live. 
But  if  a  Northern  creditor  asks  him  his  bill  to  heed. 
This  honorable  gentleman  instantly  draws  his  bowie- 
knives  and  a  pistol,  dons  a  blue  cockade,  and 
declares  that  m  consequence  of  the  repeated 
aggressions  of  the  North,  and  its  gross  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  he  feels  tmit  it  would 
utterly  degrade  him  to  pay  any  debt  whatever, 
and  that  in  fact  he  has  at  last  determined  to 
Seoedb, 
This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 


True  Soldiers.  —  The  following  occurred  on 
board  the  steamer  Canada  during  her  passage 
from  Dubuque  to  St  Louis. 

In  the  evenmg  whUe  many  of  the  passengen 
were  engaged  in  conversation,  others  whiling  away 
their  time  at  "  euchre,"  while  some  more  rude 
perhaps,  with  the  ribald  jest  and  ungentlemanly 
oath,  were  passins  the  evening  away,  a  young 
man  seated  nimseff  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  en- 
gaged in  reading  his  Bible.  Another,  and  stall 
another  took  theur  places  around  this  temporary 
altar,  until  nearly  atl  of  that  little  band  of  soldiers, 
numbering  about  twenty,  were  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. An  aged  man  took  his  station  in  theur 
midst.  He  had  a  pious  and  venerable  air,  §ot 
his  hoary  locks  proclaimed  that  many  a  winter 
had  passed  over  nis  head.  There,  those  farming 
boys,  with  that  old  man,  formed  a  group,  whose 
actions  indeed  were  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
The  creaking  machinery  of  the  boat,  the  dim- 
like  music  ofthe  wind,  was  loud ;  yet,  above  Uie 
clatter,  all  things  else,  we  know  those  bo3rs  were 
heard  in  heaven,  and  that  their  prayers  will  be 
answered  1  Their  Bibles,  precious  gut  of  home, 
are  sacred  with  them,  and  will  shield  them  too, 
when  the  clittering  mail  of  yore  would  falL  Pa- 
rents and  friends  of  home,  fear  not  for  such  brave 
sons,  who,  relying  on  Heaven,  are  not  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  praise  God,  and  do  battle  for  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

These  were  soldiers  ofthe  rc^ar  atm^  ^\)^- 
ed  in  Dubuque,  by  Captain  WaiEJbiti^Ti, 
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A  SCOUT  TO  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

BT  THB  LOCHIKL  CAVALBT. 

At  sanrise,  on  December  20th,  1862,  ten  com- 
panies of  the  Ninth  Penmnrljania  CaTalry — 460 
men,  under  command  of  Major  Boasell,  and  eight 
companies  dT  the  Second  Michigan  —  300  men, 
nnder  command  of  CoL  Campbell,  marched  doe 
east  from  Nicholasville,  K7.,  on  a  secret  expedi- 
tion, for  which  thirty  days  were  allotted  for  those 
who  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  return.  The 
orders  were  to  move  **  light  and  easy,"  without 
tents,  ba^age  or  extra  cfothing;  carry  on  your 
horse  all  you  wanted,  and  two  shoes  and  twenty 
nails  for  him.  There  were  ten  days'  rations  is- 
sued, which  each  trooper  carried.  Marching 
through  the  fiuins  and  by-paths  to  avoid  ail 
towns  and  villages,  crossing  the  Kentucky  river 
at  an  out  of  the  way  ford,  and  ascending  Big 
Hill  south  of  Richmond,  we  arrived  at  M'Kees, 
county,  town  of  Jackson  county,  K^.,  containing 
six  or  eight  houses,  being  the  first  village  we  had 
t&ough.    We  were  halted  here  one  day, 


rarao 


a  com  and  provision  train  to  come  up  that 
had  pack-saddles  in  it  There  were  fif^y  mules 
packed  here  with  two  days'  rations,  and  the 
wagons  sent  back  to  Lexington  with  half  team 
force,  leaving  com  for  our  return,  there  being 
none  in  Jacl^n  county. 

December  24th. —  The  weather  had  been  very 
fiiir  and  beautiful,  except  this  last  day,  which 
was  rainy  and  cold,  and  we  marched  out  in 
the  rain  for  Goose  creek,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Red  Bird  fork  of  Kentuck^r  river. 
Halting  in  the  meadow  an  hour  to  give  the 
horses  a  bite  of  hay  (the  first  they  had  for  four 
dajTS,  and  about  all  they  ever  got  on  the  march), 
we  were  joined  bv  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cav- 
alry—  240  men  —  mm  Winchester,  Ky.,  under 
command  of  Major  Reany.  The  whole  force  now 
numbered  1,000  men,  and  was  under  command 
of  Brig.  Gren.  Carter,  having  on  his  staff  CoL 
Carter,  CoL  Walker,  CoL  Garrett,  Capt  Watkins, 
Capt  M'Nish,  Capt  Easley  and  others,  all  acting 
as  aids,  assistants,  or  guides.  We  now  ascertained 
we  were  sent  to  bum  the  bridges  on  the  East 
Tennessee  railroad,  and  were  expected  to  foot  it 
half  the  wa^  over  Uie  successive  steep  and  rug- 
md  mountam  ranges  of  Kentuckv,  Yimnia,  and 
Tennessee,  and  recommended  to  cneerfufiy  endure 
all  the  hardships  and  place  ourselves  on  half 
rations  to  begin  with.  I  will  say  for  the  soldiers 
that  no  man  cavilled  at  it,  or  wanted  to  turn  his 
bad:,  but  all  went  cheerfully  forward,  bearing 
their  own  burdens  as  best  they  mi^ht,  without 
sleep,  on  half  rations,  food  half  cooked,  and  boots 
worn  off  their  feet  by  tramping  over  Uie  rocks  to 
ease  their  own  ffood  hones,  and  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence to  keep  <u>wn  the  wide  and  swifl  rivers  that 
drain  these  wild  mountains.  There  was  to  ford,  on 
going  and  coming,  the  Cumberland,  Powell's 
river,  Wallen's  river,  the  Clinch,  North  Ilobton, 
South  Holston  and  the  Watauga,  the  Holston 
and  Clinch  being  navigable  for  steamboats  when 
the  waters  are  up.  Providentially  they  were 
kept  down  for  us.    In  three  days  after  our  exit 


they  were  in  full  flood,  so  that  they  could  not 
even  have  been  swum  by  our  horses.  From 
Goose  creek  we  had  only  bridle-patbs,  and 
marched  by  file  across  a  deep  depression  in  the 
ridge  to  the  Red  Bird,  up  that  and  across  it 
scores  of  times  to  its  topmost  spring. 

December    27th.  —  Crossing    the     Kentucky 
Ridge,  and  down  to  the  waters  of  the  middle 
fork    of   Kentucky  river,  crossins  and    risinff 
that,  we    came   down    to  Straignt  creek  and 
halted  for  half  an  hour  to  breathe,  ere  breast- 
ing the    pine  mountain  that  appeared  to  posh 
its  rocky  side  up  like  the  wall  of  a  house  to 
near  the  clouds  then  lowering   and    dripping 
on  our  heads.    The  zig-zag  paths  up  the  face 
of  this  mountain  turn  and  return  on  each  other 
as  oflcn  as  a  fox  trail,  and  the  toiling  men 
and  horses  crawling  up  its  side,  looked,  finom 
the  valley,  like  flics  ascending  and  sticking  to  a 
wall.    Its  sandy  eastern  front  was  too  steep  to 
ride  down,  and  there  were  several  miles  of  udo- 
ous  marching  over  the  Pine  Mountain  ere  we 
reached    the  Poor  Fork    at    the    Cumberland. 
Marched  up  its  quicksand  shores  and  beside  the 
horizontal    rock  ledges    that  are    natural  for- 
tresses, ready  made  to  the  hand  of  the  men  of 
Harlan  county  to  defend  themselves  from  inva- 
sion by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap  or  any  other  in 
the  mountain  range.    Fording  the  Cumberland 
«ind  Clover   Fork   and   following  up    Martin's 
creek,  we  camped  during  the  rainy  night  and 
slept  by  the  fires  for  the  last  time  for  many  days 
until  our  return  into  Kentucky  again.    Marching 
over  a  high  ridge,  the  bold  and  beautifiil  Cum- 
berland mountain  rose    majestically  before  us, 
and  extended  like  a  frownmg  barrier  to  right 
and  lcf\  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  without  a 
perceptible  break  in  the  uniformity  of  its  crest 
Two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  mountain  was  a 
level  shoulder,  as  it  were  breaking  the  uniformity 
of  its  side  and  appearing  as  if  there  had  been 
great  waves  running  the   length  of  the  moun- 
tains, and   thus  arrested  and  changed  to  rock 
while  in  motion  adding  greatly  to  its  beauty, 
while  the  softened  rays  of  the  declining  sun  shone 
in  contrasted  light  and  shadow  on  the  gray  rock 
waves,   the  green    pines  and  the  bare,  brown 
poplan   and    oaks.    Halting  beade   the   little 
stream  in  the  pleasant  valley,  an  hour  was  spent 
in  givine  com  to  the  jaded  norses,  sending  back 
the  whole  pack  mule  train,  all  inefficient  horses 
and  a  few  sick  men  to  Lexington.    At  sunset, 
leading  our  horses  for  a  two  mue  march  up,  and 
a  one  mile  march  down,  we  cheerfully  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  crossing  the  Cumberland 
mountain.    We  reached  the  summit  in  two  hours, 
under  the  light  of  the  full  sofl  moon  that  silvered 
and  beauti&d  the  scene,  and  passed  over  into 
the  State  of  Virginia   through  Crank   Gap,  so 
called  fix)m  its  tortuous  break  in  the  horizontal 
rock  crest  of  the  Cumberland,  some  200  feet 
deep  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.    This 
pass  is  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen.    It  arrested  the  attention 
of  every  soldier  and  accordinff  to  his  tempera- 
ment he  viewed  it  to  right  and  left  in  silent  admi- 
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nlkm  St  the  wonderful  works  of  Gkxl,  or  in 
r^itiiroua  comment  as  the  soft  moonlight  silvered 
o'er  and  smoothed  the  mggedness  of  each  nat- 
ural ^  fiieze  and  co^  of  vantage**  that  was  bro- 
ken or  rounded  and  carved,  and  overhung  our 
winding  path  with  all  the  sc^tnessof  a  summer  Ital- 
ian luidscape  bv  Claude  Lorraine.    Passing  the 
crest  we  turned  to  the  left  and  went  down  an 
easT  grade  on  a  projecting  Sierra  from  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  with  a  precipice  on  each  side. 
Beachin<;  the  end  of  that  we  turned  short  again 
to  the  left  with  our  faces  to  the  mountain  and 
slipped  down  into  chaos,  pitching  and  sliding 
from  rock  to  rock  into  a  wild  gorge.    Looking 
Erectly  up  to  the  Kentucky  heights  was  rock 
scenery  of  such  savage  character  over  our  heads, 
as  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Salvator 
Bosa.    It  would  but  have  required  a  camp  fire 
vUle  our  troops  were  filing  and  plunging  down, 
and  his  pencil,  to  more  imn  rival  his  scenes  in 
the  Appenincs.    The  clifi*s  hero  were  in  shadow 
firem  the   moon,  and   crested  the  whole  north- 
esUern  face  of  the  mountain  in  one  rude  unbro- 
ken strata,  and  projected  like  a  threatening  arm 
(rom  Kentucky,  raised  to  chastise  any  invader. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  white  man  had 
ia  lopcrstitions  in  invading  the  western  home  of 
the  Indian  while  climbing  these  clifis  from  the 

This  Crank  pass  has  the  singular  appearance 
of  having  fallen  two  hundred  feet  into  some 
nbcerrancan  gulf,  the  pass   being  level  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  winding  over  the 
mountains  in  a  curve  between  the  buttressed 
walls  for  more  than  half  a*mile,  with  the  rocks 
torn  sheer  down  from  both  sides,  leaving  the 
angular  rock  walls  overhanging.     The  pass  has 
the  same  kind  of  soil  and  trees  on  it  that  cap  the 
rock  battlements,  and  to  soften  the  wild  scene, 
were  glassy  glades  around  a  dilapidated  house, 
vhere  some  mountaineer  had  once  built  him  a 
borne,  now  abandoned.     Below  his  house  the 
Knnds  of  falling  water  greeted  our  cars  as  we 
CTosaed  the  sunken  pass,  through  an  avenue  of 
bendocks  and  gigantic  rhododendrons,  intermingl- 
ed with  i5olat€^  rocks,  moss  covered  by  the  falling 
watergt,  that  were  of  such  enormous  sizes  as 
voold  have  made  dwellings  for  the  Genii  or  the 
Titans. 

Turning  with  a  si^h  from  all  this  wealth  of 
utoral  beauty,  thinking  how  much  it  would  be 
endeared  to  us  could  the  loved  ones  at  home  be 
It  oar  nde  to  appreciate  it,  and  pondering  on  | 
the  thought  of  how  far  distant  was  the  day  when  \ 
vc  could  vi-tit  it  with  smiling  peace  waving  her 
vinj!  over  the  land,  we  looked  the  present  toils 
tod  dangers  fully  in  the  face,  and  strode  man- 
fiiUy  on.  Fassinc:  north  up  Poor  Valley  to  avoid 
ilarming  Jonesville,  we  lorded  Powell's  river 
ind  crr)!(scd  Leo  county  during  the  night,  reach- 
ing Wallen's  Ridge  at  sunrise,  where  resting 
tvo  hourp,  cooking  our  coffee  and  toasting  our 
i&eat  on  long  sticks  or  eating  it  raw  (as  many 
preferred),  and  feeding  our  horses  with  the  com 
*e  carried  over  the  Cumberland  we  pushed  on 
kr  Tennessee,  crossing  PowcJJ!?  mountain.    At 


sunset  we  reached  the  broad  and  swift  Clinch 
river ;  fording  it,  we  halted  at  a  very  picturesque 
spot,  where  was  a  large  old-time  mansion  and  die 
only  good  flouring   mill  we  had  seen  in  oar 
travels,  with  its  very  laxge  wheel  driven  by  the 
tumbling  waters  at  a  mountain  brook  poured  on 
the  top  of  it,  glbtening  like  silver  in  the  soft 
twili^nt,  while  the  river  waters  murmured  by. 
Halting  here  for  an  hour  for  cofiee,  and  to  give 
to  the  horses  a  good  feed  of  com,  winch  the  mill 
and  farm-house  fumbhed,  and  was  paid  for  in 
^  greenbacks,"  though  under  the  confeuerate  iron 
Tmib  the  miller  would  not  dare  to  use  them,  we 
pushed  on  through  the  mountain  passes  at  Pur- 
chase Ridge  and  Copper  Ridge  for  Estillville. 
We  had  captured  many  small  squads  of  confed- 
erate soldiers  and  conscripts  on  our  way,  parol- 
ing them  all.     We  this  night  captured  several, 
under  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  who  were  halting 
at  a  farm-house  by  the  road-side.    Before  start- 
ing, orders  were  given  that  we  were  to  report 
ourselves  to  inquirers  along  the  road  as  confeder- 
ate Greorgia  and    Tennessee   cavalry  returning 
from  a  secret  expedition,  and  every  one  along 
the  road  was  deceived  by  it,  as  they  thought  we 
were  purposely  disguised  in  blue  clothes.    Pass- 
ing Estillville,  crossing  Scott  county,  Virginia, 
and  fording  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston  at 
night,  we  reached  Blountsville,  Tennessee,  at 
eight  A.   M.      The    Ninth    Pennsylvania    and 
Seventh  Ohio  were  halted  here  an  hour,  and  the 
Second  Michigan  were  pressed  forward  six  miles 
to  Union   Station,  where  the  East  Tennessee 
railroad  crosses  the  south  fork  of  Holston  on  an 
expensive  bridge  1,000  feet  long.     Here,  as  we 
had  understood  from  our  prisoners  of  last  night, 
were  stationed    three  companies  of  the  Sixty- 
second  North  Carolina  conftMleratc  troops  under 
Major  McDowell.    After  all  our  marches,  toils 
and  trials,  here  was  to  bo  tested  the  complete 
surprise  and  success  of  our  expedition,  or  we 
were  to  be  met   by  the   enemy,  repulsed   and 
driven  back  over  the  mountains  without  accom- 
plishing our  object    It  was  a  moment  for  anxious 
thought  on  the  part  of  General  Carter,  which  was 
fully  shared  by  each  one  in  the  expedition  from 
highest  to  lowest    As  it  proved,  the  Almighty 
was  pleased  to  bless  our  cause,  for  never  was 
surprise  more  complete.    We  had  outtra veiled  all 
certain  information,  but  rumors  of  a  coming  host 
had  preceded  us  like  the  mutterings  of  a  thunder 
stonn.     Within  eighty  rods  of  the  station  Ser- 
geant Whitemore,  Co.  A,  commanding  the  Michi- 
gan Videttes,  met  six  citizens  riding  up ;  they 
asking  who  our  troops  were,  were  answenjd  First 
Georgia  Cavalr}-.     ITiey  were  delighted,  shook 
hands  with  the  Sergeant  and  said,  **  Tlie  d  —  d 
Yankees  were  in  Estillville,  fii\cen  miles  off, 
five  thousand  strong  **  —  that  "  they  had  raised  a 
hundred  men  besides  the  troop,  and  were  goin^ 
out  into  the  country  to  raise  more  men  to  defend 
the  post  —  that  the  Major  was    coming  along 
right  up  and  the  Sergeant  would  meet  him  bo- 
fore  he  pot  to  the  bridge."    Col.  Carter  came  up 
to  the  citizens  at  that  moment  and  passed  them 
to  the  rear.    The  Sergeant  lo\d  Vnm  \\vi  "^o^M 
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go  down  to  meet  the  Major.  He  said,  **  Yes,  do 
80."  The  Sergeant  moTed  forward  to  a  sharp 
curve  in  the  road  and  saw  the  Maior  and  two 
citizens,  at  sixty  rods'  distance,  talking  to  the 
sentinels  at  the  bridge.  He  came  back  oat  of 
sight,  dismounted  three  men  and  himself,  sent 
i&  horses  back  to  the  column  halted  up  the  road, 
and  secreted  his  men  in  a  fence  comer  behind 
the  road  curve  to  await  the  Major's  coining. 
When  the  Major  and  the  two  citizens  came  up, 
conversing  about  the  **  Yankees "  to  within  five 
feet  of  the  ambush,  they  were  appalled  by  the 
sight  of  the  bright  revolving  rifles  close  to  their 
heads  at  full  cock.  The  Sergeant  said,  **  You  are 
my  prisoners."  Involuntanlv  they  halt,'  wheel 
their  horses  to  flee,  when  a  sharp  halt  I  broaght 
tiiem  to  front  face  again.  The  Sergeant 
moved  them  up  toward  the  column.  Colonel 
Campbell  had  come  to  the  point  with  Colonel 
Carter.  Colonel  Campbell  addressed  the  Major, 
took  his  hand  and  tola  him  he  had  come  to  take 
his  post,  and  if  he  did  not  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally he  would  take  it  at  any  rate;  saying 
also,  '^My  men  are  posted  to  fire  on  you  — 
YOU  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  to  avoid  use- 
less bloodshedding.  The  Major  wrote  a  note 
to  the  Captain  in  command  at  the  post  and 
advised  its  surrender.  It  was  sent  down  with  a 
fiag  of  truce  and  the  place  was  surrendered  at 
once ;  the  rifles  peering  across  the  Holston  from 
the  hill  commanaing  the  camp  being  persuaders 
too  potent  to  be  gainsaid.  The  telegraph  was 
instantly  destrovea  before  an  intimation  of  our 
presence  could  be  conveyed  and  the  railroad 
Dridge  fired.  The  two  hundred  prisoners  (who 
appeared  to  be  rejoiced)  were  placed  under 
cuard,  and  the  Ninth  Pennsylvanian  and  Seventh 
Ohio  ordered  forward  from  the  Blountsville  road. 
On  their  arrivin<;,  an  expedition  was  ordered 
nnder  Colonel  Walker  and  Colonel  Carter  to 
capture  and  bum  the  bridge  nine  miles  south- 
west across  Watauga  river,  consisting  of  cooipan- 
ies  A,  C,  and  D,  the  twelve  rifles  of  Co.  B,  fifteen 
of  Co.  F,  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry ;  compa- 
nies A,  and  F,  Second  Michigan  Cavalrv,  and  two 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry.  The 
balance  of  the  troops  were  kept  back  oy  Gen- 
eral Carter  to  destroy  the  county  bridge,  the 
turn-table,  cars,  ammunition,  camp  and  commis- 
sary stores,  and  to  follow  us  down  to  Watauga 
and  defend  our  rear  from  the  enemy's  800  troops 
at  Bristol,  fourteen  miles  by  railway,  and  Hum- 
phrey Marshall's  force  at  Abingdon,  thirty  miles 
off  by  railway.  At  five  miles  out  the  Watauga 
expedition  heard  a  whbtle.  The  troops  were 
instantly  dismounted  and  ambushed  at  both  ends 
and  besides  a  deep  cut,  a  rail  cut  out  with  our 
axes  in  front,  and  men  ambushed  with  orders  to 
cut  out  a  raU  in  her  rear  the  instant  the  engine 
ran  into  the  deep  cut — all  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  me  to  write  it  A  locomotive  and  tender 
came  in  sight,  ran  into  the  cut,  saw  the  rail  out, 
reversed  and  backed  oat  instanter,  but  not  be- 
fore the  nul  was  up  in  their  rear,  and  diey  were 
fully  caged  on  the  rifles  peering  over  the  bank. 
We  had  gotten  a  prize,  having  captured  CoL 


Love,  of  the  Sixty-second  North  Carolina,  a 
Major,  a  Captain  and  a  telegraphic  staff  coming 
up  to  ascertain  why  the  telegraph  would  ncS 
work.  Five  minutes  sufficed  to  put  a  guard  on 
the  locomotive  and  run  her  down  after  us,  and 
we  were  again  on  our  way  and  on  the  alert  1% 
had  been*  raining  slowly  all  day  and  now  came 
on  heavily.  Nearing  the  rebel  camp,  CoL  Gar* 
ter,  who  Imew  all  the  ground,  arran^ea  the  attack, 
CoL  Walker  assisting.  Compames  A  and  F, 
Second  Michigan,  dismounted  on  the  right ;  the 
twelve  rifles  ofCompany  A,  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  in  the  centre,  and  Company  D,  Seventh 
Ohio,  with  their  rifles,  on  the  left,  were  to  sur- 
round the  camp,  the  balance  of  the  rifles  beii^ 
posted  as  rear  guard  and  on  the  lefl  of  the  roai^ 
and  then  it  was  to  be  summoned  to  surrender, 
to  save  useless  bloodshed.  Unfortunately  there 
were  some  rebel  soldiers  on  the  ourtskirts  of  the 
camp  chopping  wood,  six  of  whom  were  captured 
as  toe  troops  deployed,  but  two  ran  in  and 
alarmed  the  camp.  A  shot  was  fired  by  some 
one  on  the  Icfl,  and  the  attack  became  ^neraL 
The  rebels  were  under  arms  and  the  firing  was 
very  heavy  on  both  sides  for  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, for  ten  minutes,  when  the  Ninth  Pennsyl- 
vania, followed  by  the  Seventh  Ohio,  chai^d 
on  the  camp  pistol  in  hand,  and  the  enemy  &d. 
Companies  C  and  D  and  the  balance  of  Company 
A,  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  had  been  formed 
in  fours  around  the  hill  to  charge  with  sabre 
should  there  be  resistance.  When  the  firing 
slacked  they  were  ordered  to  charge,  and  did  so, 
on  ihe  camp.  Finding;  it  almost  abandoned, 
they  galloped  over  the  Watauga.  Companies  C 
ana  D  filed  lefl  into  a  ploughed  field  to  head  off 
the  retreating  enemy.  Company  A  kept  die 
road,  and  at  full  chai^  came  on  them  drawn  up 
in  two  ranks  by  the  roadside.  Capt  Jones 
ordering  them  to  throw  down  their  arms  at  thirty 

Eaces,  me  rebels  were  so  startled  by  the  rush  of 
orses  and  glancing  of  sabres  that  they  all  obeyed 
the  order,  but  a  hau  dozen,  who  came  near  losing 
their  lives  by  not  doing  so.  There  were  two 
lieutenants  and  seventy-two  men  who  surren- 
dered and  saved  much  blood-shedding.  They 
were  making  their  way  to  a  log  house  close  at 
hand  —  a  capital  fortress — which  we  would 
have  been  compelled  to  have  stormed  at  once. 
Companies  C  and  D  went  down  the  road  and 
overhauled  sixteen  more.  The  short,  sharp  action 
cost  several  lives.  One  man  of  Company  D, 
Seventh  Ohio,  shot  dead ;  one  man  of  Company 
A,  Second  Michigan,  mortally  wounded  in  the 
abdomen,  and  two  of  the  twelve  men.  Company 
A,  Ninth  Pcnns^'lvania,  wounded  in  the  leg ;  one 
had  to  be  amputated  and  the  man  left  with  the 
rebel  wound^.  Of  the  rebel  forces,  there  were 
two  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  Our  surgeon 
assisted  in  dressing  their  wounded,  and  two  of 
our  wounded  men  were  left  at  the  station,  CoL 
Love  and  Lieut.  Hill  promising  they  should  have 
the  same  care  as  their  own  men.  The  two  Lieu- 
tenants,   Hill    and ,  of   the    Sixty-second 

North    Carolina,  fought  their  commands  with 
great  gallantry.    What  a  pity  that  it  should  be 
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exerted  in  so  evil  a  canso  as  the  disruption  of 
Aeir  conntiy. 

Oar  fnrisonen  were  all  paroled  on  the  road, 
and  here,  amounting  to  near  four  hundred  and 
^Ajf  ioclusive  of  one  Cdonel^  two  Majors,  two 
Ca|itoins  and  five  Lieutenants.    It  was  now  dark. 
The  telesranh  was  instantly  destroyed,  the  camp 
«d  the  bridge  fired,  the  arms  broken  and  put 
oa  the  locomotive,  and  after  the  bridge  had  fall- 
CD,  steam  was  drawn  on  the  eneine  and  she  was 
nm  over  the  abutment  on  to  we  burning  mass 
below  with  a  great  crash.    In  our  haste  to  ex- 
pedite these  matters  we  lost  a  prize  of  another 
.  tooomotive  and  train  that  came  up  in  sisht  at  the 
boming  bridge,  reversed  her  wheels  and  scudded 
down  the  rcMid  toward  KnoxviUe.    Jeff  Davis 
liiiiiself  m^Al  have  been  on  the  train.    It  is  the 
only  thing  we  have  to  reproach  ourselves  for  dur- 
ing the  expedition  as  being  lefl  undone,  or  half 
d«ie;    There  were  two  hundred  and  fifly  cav- 
liij  came  up  afler  dark  to  reinforce  the  infan- 
Uy.    Hearing  of  the  fight  they  wheeled  about 
and  marched  over  into  North  Carolina,  report- 
ing there  were  thirty  thousand  of  us  at  the  rail- 
Y17.    Our  men  were  ordered  to  feed  their  horses 
OB  the  rebel  com,  and  rest  for  a  few  hours ;  but 
ti^re  was  no  rest  afler  the  excitement  of  the 
dajr  and  night,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
DsDember  dOth,  we  coumicnccd  our  retreat,  and 
bj  strategy  to  baffle  the  enemy  that  our  scouts 
told  us  were  massin^:  to  cut  us  off  and  pursue  us. 
We  felt  confident  they  must  be  great  adepts  if 
tbey  could  outmanoeuvre  Gen.  and  Col.  Carter 
aad  our  guides.    Our  poor  horses  were  sinking 
mder  the  severe  toil  of  marching,  and  it  became 
a  matter  of  prime  militar}'  necessity  to  replenish 
the   stock  or  leave  straggling  men  on  our  re- 
treat.    £verj'  man  having  a  worn-out  horse  was 
9^nt  out  with  a  sergeant  or  corporal  to   trade 
off  his  horse  at  any  farm-house  right  or  lefl,  day 
and  night,  leaving  his  own  horse  in  exchange,  it 
taking  only  oue  to  make  a  horse-trade  Morgan 
fa*kian.     Some   hundreds   of  horses  were   thus 
pre«ed  into  the  service,  but  some  six   unwary 
men  fell  behind  the  column  and  were  captured 
by  the  rebel  troops  that  were  following  us  at  a 
safe  distance  for  themselves  in  our  rear.     I  find 
that  the  Richmond  papers  give  us  the  credit  of 
doing  no  marauding,  nor  injury  to  private  prop- 
erty.    Our  scouts  mformed  us  that    five    hours 
afler  we  left  Watauga  river  the  enemy  had.  six- 
teen hundred  infantry  and  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery brought  up  by  railway  from  Jonesboro  or 
Greenville,  and  put  uj^n  our  trail.     We  laugh- 
ed at  the  idea  of  footmen  and  field-pieces  fol- 
lowing up  the  patlis  we  came  across  the  farms 
ami  lanes  and  ravines.     Our  guides  certainly 
must  have  been  coon-hunting  over  that    coun- 
try all  their  lives  at  dark  nights,  to  have  guided 
OS  to  unerringly.     We  got  so  that  we  letl  the 
bcines  to  follow  up  in  the  dark,  and  although  it 
&lt  sometimes  as  if  both  horse  and  saddle  were 
going  from  under  one  and  we  goin;;  to  perdition, 
we  came  out  all  right  on  the  ravine  bottom  at 
last    Humphrey  Marshall  moved   troops  from 
Abingdon  to  Blotmtsville  on  our  right,  and  troops 


were  moved  from  Rogersville  to  Kingsport  to  in- 
tercept us;  but  we  passed  between  '^  Scylla"  on 
the  one  hand  and  **  Char^-bdis "  on  the  other, 
and  came  out  ahead  of  them  all.  While  on  our 
rout  to  Kiujgsport,  a  man  by  the  roadside  told 
me  that  the  infantry  and  artillery  stationed  there 
had  crossed  our  route  six  hours  before  marching 
to  Blountsville,  expecting  to  intercept  us  there. 
While  on  the  high  ridge  above  Kingsport  we 
had  a  beautiful  view  of  a  snowy  mountain,  illum- 
ined by  the  setting  sun.  At  fifly  miles  distance 
towered  up  the  black  mountain  of  North  Caro- 
lina, six  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  — 
the  h^hest  land  in  the  old  United  States  proper, 
standing  like  Saul  a  full  head  and  shoulders  over 
all  his  companions.  It  looked  exceedingly  rug- 
ged at  that  great  distance,  with  its  rude  con- 
cave side  towards  us,  seamed  and  furrowed  by 
tremendous  chasms  from  top  to  bottom.  It  had 
a  crest  of  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  and  is 
crescent-shaped  on  top,  very  steep  on -both  ends, 
and  towering  so  high  above  all  others,  seemed 
not  to  be  a  member  of  any  chain  of  mountains 
that  I  could  perceive  in  the  distance.  For  an 
isolated  mountain  it  was  very  picturesque  in  ap- 
pearance, and  was  beautified  by  being  covered 
with  snow,  while  the  surrounding  landscape  was 
dark.  It  looked  a-riftcd,  inaccessible,  and  un- 
inhabitable as  the  high  Alps  of  Switzerland. 
Riding  at  night  down  the  South  Ilolston  at 
Kingsport,  —  tliere  a  broad  and  beautiful  stream 
fit  for  steamboating,  —  we  were  fired  upon  from 
over  the  river,  the  bullets  whistling  over  our 
heads  and  striking  the  fence  between  our  horses. 
I  got  tired  at  the  one-sided  arrangement  and  or- 
dered some  of  my  lads,  who  are  adepts  with  their 
rifles,  to  try  some  long  shots  in  the  moonlight  — 
dismounted;  they  never  require  a  second  bid- 
ding for  that  kind  of  work,  and  the  popping  from 
over  the  river  was  quickly  ended.  1  cannot  tell 
if  there  was  "  anybody  hurt,"  but  we  came  off 
clear.  Afler  fording  the  north  Uolston  at  its 
junction  with  the  main  stream,  we  marched  on 
to  a  very  fine  and  extensive  farm,  where  the 
horses  were  fed  and  the  men  had  their  coffee. 
The  night  had  become  unusually  nipping,  and 
large  fires  with  fence-rails  were  a  great  luxury 
to  benumbed  fingers  and  toes.  The  enemy  would 
not  let  us  rest  in  peace  to  enjoy  our  coffee,  but 
kept  popping  at  us  from  the  hill-tops  occasionally. 
There  was  quite  a  little  skirmish  back  in  town. 
Some  of  the  cavalry  following  us  up  had  the  au- 
dacity after  dark  to  attack  Col.  Carter,  his  orderly 
and  a  private,  at  a  hotel  in  Kingsport,  where  he 
was  acquainted,  and  had  halted  behind  the  col- 
umn to  appease  his  hunger.  Some  twenty  or 
thirty  shots  were  exchanged  in  the  dark.  The 
orderly  got  a  ball  through  his  hand,  and  our 
force  of  three  were  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat 
to  camp  across  the  North  Fork.  Our  pickets 
dashed  into  the  town,  but  the  enemy  had  fled 
and  all  was  quiet  again.  Ailer  resting  three 
hours,  we  were  in  the  saddle  again  at  midnight, 
understanding  there  were  some  two  hundred 
cavalry  forward  of  us  whom  we  desired  to  cap- 
ture.   Our  advance  came  near  their  camp  near 
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Clinch  riyer,  but  they  fled  and  our  poor  horses 
were  too  jaded  to  pursue  them.  The  *' bush- 
whackers "  had  c[uite  a  busy  time,  popping  at  us 
crossing  Clinch  nver.  Bested  at  mght  for  a  few 
hours  on  a  limestone  mountain,  and  exchanged 
a  few  long  shots  with  the  enemy  to  no  purpose. 
Started  at  daybreak,  without  breakfast  or  horse- 
feed,  on  our  last  long  day's  march  to  the  Cum- 
berland mountain,  crossing  PoweU's  mountain, 
river,  and  valley.  The  "bushwhackers"  here 
had  an  unusually  busy  day  at  it,  even  for  them, 
lively  as  they  are.  But  they  are  either  nuser- 
able  shots  or  have  miserable  guns,  for  they  have 
not  touched  a  man  since  we  leSffc  the  railroad,  ex- 
cept CoL  Carter's  orderly,  shot  in  the  hand-to- 
hand  fight ;  whereas  two  of  the  Michigan  sharp- 
shooters "incontinently"  rolled  two  of  them 
down  the  rocks  at  about  seven  hundred  yards. 
While  I  was  fording  Powell's  river,  they  were 
darting  in  and  out  among  the  trees  and  rocky 
hill-tops,  and  throwing  down  some  lead  in  a  very 
spiteful  way,  but  did  no  damage.  I  concluded, 
after  crossing  and  seeing  one  fefiow  blazing  away 
among  the  rocks,  to  t^  and  cure  him  with  a 
little  saltpetre^  as  salt  was  scarce,  and  called  two 
of  my  lads  out  of  the  ranks.  One  of  them  drew 
a  tight  on  him,  and  be  cut  Up  some  very  ludi- 
crous antics  for  a  sane  man.  He  flew  round  and 
scrabbled  about  among  the  rocks,  and  then  made 
a  dart  up  the  hill,  rattling  down  the  stones  at  an 
alarmins  rate ;  he  bounced  about  it  as  if  burnt 
with  a  not  iron,  and  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
impression  made. 

At  Jonesville,  Ya.,  the  rebels  had  quite  a 
force.  After  our  column  had  passed  they  en- 
gaged our  rear  guard  of  the  Seventh  Ohio,  and 
we  were  all  halted,  the  Cxeneral  sending  back  the 
rifles  of  Ca  B,  Ninth  Pa.  Cavalry,  to  deploy  as 
skirmishers  and  engage  them  in  Uie  open  field, 
and  Co.  D,  Ninth  Pa.,  with  sabres.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  they  expected  to  engage  our  at- 
tention, so  long  as  to  enable  a  force  to  move 
around  by  Poor  valley,  occupy  the  mountain 
pass,  cnfl^s^  our  front,  and  have  us  between  two 
fires.  VVe  were  crossing  at  our  old  gap  (only 
twenty  miles  from  the  Cumberland  Gap),  con- 
trary to  their  expectations.  There  was  some 
little  firing  on  our  front,  and  quite  a  brisk  little 
skirmbh  in  the  rear.  As  usual  they  kept  at  too 
mat  a  distance  for  their  shooting  and  did  no 
harm,  but  there  were  several  rebels  shot  down 
by  our  rear  ^uard  and  skirmbhers,  among  whom 
were  some  Michigan  rifles,  when  they  concluded 
to  draw  off*  and  let  us  go  on  our  "  winding  way," 
which  we  did  without  further  molestation.  We 
had  made  a  very  severe  da)''s  march,  with  a 
little  snrinkling  of  fighting,  and  nothing  to  eat 
since  the  nigh^  before  for  man  or  beast,  and 
while  we  were  at  Jonesville,  there  was  a  very 
fidr  prospect  of  a  regular  mountain  battle  for  the 
possession  of  the  pass.  I  had  been  giddy  from 
want  of  food  and  rest,  while  marching  down  to 
Watauga,  but  did  not  feel  it  much  dunng  the  ex- 
citement of  the  homeward  march.  I  slept  on 
mj  hone  during  the  bushwhacking  of  the  day ; 
Mid  while  waidng  for  the  retar  to  scatter  the  ene- 


my at  JonesviUe,  one  of  my  men  said  he  waf 
hungry.  I  had  entirely  foigotten  that  I  had  not 
eaten  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  felt  no  symptoms 
of  hunser,  and  told  him  that  we  might  yet  have 
a  two  days'  fight  up  the  clifls  of  the  Cumberland 
mountain  without  cofiee,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  would 
be  able  to  stand  it  for  three.  We  moved  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  now  there  was  the 
excitement  to  know  whose  horse  would  reach 
the  top  and  whose  would  fail.  They  were  all 
very  carefully  handled,  but  many  a  one  of  them 
failed,  and  the  poor  cavalryman  would  be  seen 
breaking  up  his  saddle  with  a  rock  and  cutting 
up  the  leatner  with  a  knife  to  prevent  secesh 
from  using  it  The  poor  horse  wanted  no 
quietus ;  he  generally  <m)pped  dead  in  his  eflbrta 
to  scale  a  rock,  and  fell  over  out  of  the  path,  ex- 
cept one  that  made  a  convenient  steppmg-place 
for  his  more  fortunate  fellow  horse,  ^inere  must 
have  been  thirty  horses  fallen  dead  ascending 
the  Cumberland.  The  men  shouldered  their 
blankets,  gave  one  last  look  at  their  steed  stiff- 
ening in  the  keen  frosty  night  air,  and  clambered 
on  over  the  rocks.  When  I  reached  the  topmost 
crest  I  cried,  "  All  hail,  Kentucky ! "  and  stretch* 
cd  out  my  arm  as  if  to  grasp  and  welcome  a  lonff 
lost  friend.  The  excitement  was  over,  and  I 
felt  faint  and  giddy.  I  scarcely  know  how  I 
got  down ;  and  when  I  reached  the  little  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a  fire  of 
rails  kindled,  fatigue  overpowered  all  the  animal 
wants  and  ailments,  and  the  moment  I  lay  down 
upon  the  frozen  earth,  I  was  fast  asleep,  and  so 
continued  until  well  shaken  afler  sunnse.  Our 
horses  had  com  here,  but  we  were  on  short  ra- 
tions. The  ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  all  the 
shoes  had  been  put  on  the  horses'  feet,  and  none 
short  of  Richmond  or  Nicholasville.  There  had 
been  no  kegs  of  shoes  brought  to  McKees  with 
the  com,  and  the  prospects  ahead  were  dark  for 
the  men  who  had  limpmg  horses  whose  feet  were 
wom  to  the  quick.  I  saw  them  cut  up  clothes 
and  blankets  and  tie  them  on  their  feet,  but  it 
did  no  good;  nothing  but  iron  would  answer 
on  the  frozen  and  rocky  creek  beds  and  gullies 
which  formed  our  path.  We  had  been  signally 
favored  by  Providence  with  unfrozen  roads  in 
the  enemy's  countrj*,  but  now  they  were  telling 
on  horse-flesh.  Every  day  a  score  or  more  « 
men  were  compelled  to  drop  their  horses  and 
shoulder  their  muskets.  Tnere  was  no  mur- 
muring; nor  did  I  hear  a  whimper  from  any 
man  who  marched  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  a 
day  (all  unused  to  walking  as  he  was),  with  his 
boots  wom  and  torn,  and  his  feet  on  the  rocks 
and  frozen  ground.  Two  days  afler  our  arrival 
on  Kentucky  soil,  we  encountered  a  storm,  which 
raised  all  the  Tennessee  rivers  and  made  them 
unfordablc.  Two  days  after  our  arrival  here  at 
Nicholasville,  has  come  upon  us  the  heaviest 
snow-storm  for  many  years.  I  lifl  my  hands 
in  praise  when  I  think  of  our  escape  from  this 
storm  among  the  mountains,  and  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  what  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  man  and  beast  there  without  food  or  forage. 
We  fihouid  have  been  compiled  to  adopt  the 
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plan  Duroe  proposed  to  Napdiecm  at  Moscow: 
to  dangliter,  salt,  and  cat  his  horses  to  save  his 
men.  Our  most  ardoons  and  hazardous  march 
of  fiTe  hundred  miles  to  and  fro  in  twenty  days, 
dver  an  ahnost  impracticable  mountiun  country 
m  mid-wintor,  has  been  a  ccxnplete  success.  Of 
cue  thousand  men,  there  wore  only  two  killed, 
two  wounded,  and  six  missing — supposed  to  be 
cantiipcd. 

1  must  relate  alitdo  incident  of  the  march  com- 
ing down  the  Red  Bird,  in  a  country  where 
M  corndodgers "  are  worth  a  dime.    A  part  of 
one  I  hare  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  for  its  fos- 
■1-Gke  appearance,  to  show  what  a  soldier  can 
fobsist  on  when  he  is  put  to  it    I  think  I  must 
lukTe  it  engraven  for  Harper  or  Frank  Leslie,  with 
dl  the  finger-marks  on  it    The  '*  corndodger  " 
is  an  institution ;  and  ho  is  fitly  named,  as  any 
one  can  tcll.who  takes  him  in  faiand ;  for  if  he  is 
mized  up  as  usual  with  water  and  no  salt,  and 
veil  baked  and  thrown  at  you,  if  you  do  not  dodge^ 
and  he  hits  you,  his  name  will  be  remembered  for 
many  a  long  day,  I  warrant  it 

In  the  western  counties  of  Kentucky  saw-mills 
Old  grist-nulls  are  known  to  but  few  inhabitants. 
The  com  is  broken  into  coarse  grains  with  a  pes- 
tle attached  to  a  spring-pole,  or  grated  on  a  piece 
of  tin  or  iron  punched  out  rough  with  a  nail.  The 
ooontry  is  clear  of  wind-mills  or  sieycs  to  clear  it 
of  busks ;  such  superfluities  have  been  played  out, 
or  rather  they  have  never  been  played  in ;  but 
hospitality  has  not  been  played  out    I  will  relate 
m  mcident     Hie  horse  of  one  of  my  soldiers 
yielded  up  bis  life  on  the  ruj^gcd  paths  this  side 
of  the  Cumberland  mountain.    The  soldier  was 
making  his  way  in  the  rear  of  the  coliimn  over 
the  rocks  of  the  Ked  Bird,  with  his  pistol  at  his 
bek  and  his  trusty  rifle,  which  had  done  him  8uch 
good  service  at  Watauga  river  (his  **  Betsy  Anu," 
is  he  called  it),  on  one  shoulder  and  his  blankets 
OQ  the  other,  trudging  along  at  sunset  for  the 
camp,  miles  ahead  of  nim,  and  **  whisding  as  he 
irent  for  want  of  thought,"  when  a  native  over- 
took him.    **  Stranger,"  said  he,  "  you  have  a 
heavy  load  ?  jp^'o  nio  yo^r  blankets  **  (and  he 
took  them  on  his  shoulder).    *'  You  must  come 
a&d  stay  with  me  to-night  aown  to  mv  house  at 
the  Big  Rocks."    So  soldier,  nothing  loth,  acqui- 
esced, and  they  trudged  through  mud  and  over 
rocks,  and  in  the  Ixid  of  the  creek  for  some 
miles,  and  arrived  at  his  clay-chinked  cabin, 
where  were  his  *^ household  gods"  in  form  of 
ft  wife  and  a  host  of  children,  such  as  are  to  be 
foond  in  every  poor  man's  cabin  in  Kentucky. 
Yoa  will  almost  see  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
primer-book  picture  of  John   Rogers'  wife,  ex- 
cepting there  will  be  /en,  eleven,  or  twelve  children 
vko  can  just  peep  over  each  others*  heads  in 
replar  gradation  beside  *-*■  the  one  at  the  breast." 
The  host  says,  ^  Mary  Ann,  can  you  get  supper 
fiff  this  tired  soldier  ?  "    "  Yes,"  savs  the  wife, 
**if  you  pound  the  com,"  and  she  handed  him 
foor  ears,  which  he  soon  manipulated  with  his 
Bprinflr  pole  and  pestle  in  the  yard.    The  supper 
vas  soon  prepared  of  the  com  mixed  with  water 
(ao  fiilt,  for  they  had  none^,  and  scraps  of  bacon  / 


fried,  and  he  ate  on  tiio  principle  of  the  Indian, 
^  eat  much,  get  strong  I "  The  tired  soldier,  who 
had  not  seen  the  inside  of  a  house  for  months, 
rested,  after  six  days'  march  and  no  sleep,  as 
only  such  men  can  rest  when  they  know  the 
picxets  are  posted  and  the  guard  mounted;  he' 
taking  the  Kentuckian  for  his  guard.  At  sun- 
rise he  was  wakened  by  the  "  thud,  thud,"  of  the 
corn-grinding  machine,  and  presently  die  good 
dame  invited  him  to  sit  at  the  table  to  die  corn- 
dodgers, the  bacon-scraps,  and  the  com-cofiee, 
innocent  of  su^ar  or  cream,  so  as  to  expedite 
him  on  his  way  t)efore  the  children  were  up  to 
have  their  remnants  of  clothes  put  on  them. 
After  he  had  eaten,  not  before,  his  host  apologized 
for  the  lateness  of  his  breakfast,  saying  that  his 
com  was  all  eaten  over  night,  and  ho  liad  to  go 
four  miles  to  borrow  some  of  his  near  neighbor  ror 
the  soldier's  breakfast  The  soldier  donning  his 
load,  having  received  no  pay  for  more  than  four 
months,  thanked  him  as  ne  should  have  been 
thanked  by  a  man  ready  and  willing  to  pay,  but 
having  no  money  in  his  pocket,  -and  with 
unwonted  full  stomach  went  on  liis  way  rejoicing 
to  overtake  his  comrades. 

Where  indeed  among  the  rich  will  such  hospi- 
tality, such  abnegation  of  self  be  found  ?  or 
where  among  them  the  man  that  will  contribute 
such  a  mite  to  his  country?  It  is  like  the 
scriptural  widow,  who,  out  other  poverty  "gave 
even  all  tliat  she  had."  When  we  arrived  at 
Big  Ilill  wc  were  met  by  a  wanton  train  ladened 
with  rations  and  corn  that  had  been  sent  for  by 
Gen.  Carter's  messenger  pressed  on  before  us  at 
Manchester,  on  our  homcw.u'd  route,  to  order  the 
train  forward  to  us.  When  the  white-topped 
wagons  were  seen  by  our  men,  one  universal 
shout  went  up  as  a  glorification  for  tlie  hard 
bread  they  knew  them  to  contain.  To  men  who 
had  been  roasting  lumps  of  com  meal  or  of 
wheat  flour  in  the  ashes  for  days,  the  transition 
was  great  indeed,  and  ere  dark  the  "  slow 
enough  "  coflee  was  boiling,  the  bacon  toasting  on 
the  sticks,  and  "  there  was  a  great  feast  ot  fat 
things "  that  night  Resting  at  Big  Hill  a  few 
hours,  with  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  the 
march  off  my  shoulders,  I  had  time  to  look  back 
at  the  beauties  of  the  place,  which  I  had  not 
done  when  we  moved  forward.  Here  is  a  table- 
land four  hundred  feet  high,  which  was  once  the 
shore  of  the  great  lake  of  which  the  **  blue  grass 
region  "  is  the  bottom.  The  sand-stone  strata  of 
seventy  feet  crowning  this  table  land  has  been 
washed  into  many  singular  and  unique  forms, 
each  clifi*  so  unlike  the  other  tliat  each  would 
make  a  separate  picture.  In  one  place  there  is 
a  genuine  mountain,  apart  as  it  were.  The  wa- 
ter had  washed  entirely  around  it  The  soil 
under  strata  giving  way  was  only*  saved  by  the 
capping,  which,  covered  with  some  earth  and 
trees,  once  formed  an  island  in  the  lake  some 
distance  from  shore.  Moving  along  for  sevend 
miles  these  sand-stone  cap  rocks  are  seen  m 
fantastic  array  succeeding  each  other,  and  you 
are  astonished  at  the  varied  forms  of  them  aaid 
at  the  sudden  change  in  ihe  form  ^  e^xiV  ^  ^^ya 
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view  it  fitMn  anoUier  point  They  are  all  well 
worth  transferring  to  canvas,  and  as  thej  have 
been  somewhat  noted  in  these  wars,  they  should 
be  placed  with  its  iUostrations.  The  quiet "  blue 
grass  r^on**  possessed  a  great  charm  to  our 
worn  and  anxious  minds  lon^g  for  rest,  and 
the  old  walnut-trees  near  Richmond,^  covered 
with  mistletoe  until  they  looked  like  pine-trees, 
had  a  charm  of  still  life  in  them  that  was  very 
soothing,  lulling  the  mind  into  dreams  of  the 
Druids  and  of  that  olden  time  when  rushing, 
fiery  modem  wars  were  unknown. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NORTH. 

DT  JOHN  O.  WHITTIBB. 

Up  the  hill-side,  down  the  glen, 
Bouse  the  sleeping  citizen : 
Summon  oat  tne  might  of  men ! 

lake  a  lion  growling  low  — 
Like  anight'fitonn  rising  slow—* 
Like  the  tread  of  unseen  foe-* 

It  IS  coming  — it  is  nigh ! 
Stand  your  homes  and  altars  by, 
On  your  own  free  threshold  die. 

Clang  the  bells  in  all  your  spires. 
On  the  gray  hills  of  year  sires 
Fling  to  heaven  your  signal-fires. 

Oh !  for  God  and  duty  stand, 
Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hnnd« 
Bound  the  old  graves  of  the  land. 

Whoso  shrinks  or  £filters  nowj 
Whoso  to  the  yoke  woold  bow, 
Bnmd  the  craven  on  his  brow. 

Freedom's  soil  has  only  place 
For  a  free  and  fearless  nice  — 
None  for  traitors  false  and  base. 

Perish  party — perish  clan ; 
Strike  together  while  you  can, 
lake  the  strong  arm  of  one  man. 

Like  the  angels'  voice  sublime, 
Heard  above  a  world  of  crime, 
Ciying  for  the  end  of  Time. 

With  one  heart  and  with  one  mouth. 
Let  the  North  speak  to  the  South ; 
Speak  the  word  befitting  both. 


^FOow  Soidien  of  the  SdterUh  Reaiment:  I  la 
Blighty  elad  to  enjoy  dis  portunity  for  enjoyii^ 
dis  fust  free  Christmas  in  dis  world  what  we  Itre 
in.  A  year  ago,  where  was  we  ?  We  was  down 
in  de  dark  lai^  of  slavery.  And  now  where  an 
wo  ?  We  are  free  men,  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States.  And  what  have  we  to  do  ?  We  have  to 
ficht  de  rebels  so  dat  we  never  more  be  slavet. 
when  de  day  of  battle  come  what  will  we  do? 
I  speak  for  me,  and  I  say  for  m  jrself,  I  go  and 
fight  de  rebels  till  de  last  man  die.  Yes,  under 
de  flags  what  was  presented  to  us  fraai  New 
York,  we  fight  till  de  last  man  die ;  and  if  I  be 
de  last  man,  what  will  I  do  ?  I  hold  up  de  fiaOi 
and  if  I  die,  den  I  go  to  my  grave  consified  fer 
doing  my  duty.  De  President  of  de  United 
States  is  one  great  man  what  has  done  moce 
good  dan  any  oder  man  what  ever  was  homed. 
I  bless  de  Lord  we  fight  for  so  good  Commander. 
I  have  no  more  to  say  now  and  evermore*- 
Amen." 


Conscript  Quakers.  —  An  amusing  incident 
occurred  at  the  Provost  Marshal's  office  at  Gen. 
Lee's  head-quarters  at  Orange  Court  House,  Va. 
Four  Quakers  were  brought  in  as  conscripts  frtxn 
Loudon.  They  were  ordered  to  fall  in  the  ranks, 
in  order  to  be  marched  to  the  command  to  whidi 
they  were  to  be  assigned.  They  refused,  saying, 
*'  We  will  not  fall  in,  but  will  follow  whithersch 
ever  thou  leadest"  A  few  persuasive  arguments, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  tnrusts  with  bayonets, 
changed  their  opinions,  and  they  fell  m  and 
marched  off  to  camp. 


The  President  and  the  Paymaster.  — 
One  of  the  numerous  paymasters  at  Washington 
sought  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
arrived  at  the  White  House  ouite  opportunely, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  President  by  ue 
United  States  Marshal,  with  his  blandest  smile. 
While  shakins  hands  with  the  President  the  pay- 
master remanced,  '*I  have  no  official  business 
with  you,  Mr.  President,  I  only  called  to  pay  my 
compliments."  ^  I  understand,"  replied  *^  honest 
Abe,"  **  and  from  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers,  I 
think  that  is  all  you  do  pay,** 


Christmas  among  the  Freedmen.  —  It  is 
well  understood  that  Christmas  was  the  srand 
holiday  of  the  slaves  on  the  southern  planta- 
tions. In  some  parts  of  the  South,  the  colored 
people  have  *this  year,  1863,  celebrated  it  with 
unusual  zest  A  correspondent  writes  home  about 
one  celebration  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Ninth  Lou- 
isiana Regiment,  corps  d'  Afrique,  and  tells  how 
they  met  and  gave  expression  to  their  feelings,  on 
Christmas  day  —  their  first  free  Christmas,  .^(ler 
pr^ver,  and  speeches  were  in  order,  one  man, 
m/v  the  correspondent^  spolLe  about  as  fdlows : 


An  Incident  of  Yicksburg. — A  corre- 
spondent relates  the  following:  —  A  wife  who 
dwelt  in  the  West,  beyond  the  lakes,  whose  hus- 
band is  an  officer  in  the  army,  had  not  heard 
from  him  for  some  weeks.  Two  small  boys 
were  with  him,  —  their  only  ones.  While  she  sat 
at  home,  reading  a  paper,  her  eyes  fell  upon  a 
notice  of  the  death  or  her  husband.  AU  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother's  love,  all  the  strcn^h  of 
a  wife's  devotion,  nerved  her  to  start  immediately 
for  her  children,  and  clasp  them  to  a  widowed 
heart  Day  after  day  passed ;  how  slowly  let  a 
mother  tell ;  how  tedious  let  a  widow  speak  who 
knows  her  idol  broken  in  a  distant  land.  Two 
weeks  were  past  ere  she  reached  Yicksbuig. 
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Three  dajs  a  sand  bar!  What  tortarel  At 
last  she  reached  the  hoped-for  city.  As  the  boat 
neared  the  wharf  one  looked  at  the  crowd,  and 
saw  her  two  bovs  upon  ponies,  and  beside  them 
the  fiUher  and  husband.  One  long,  piercing  cry 
of  joy  filled  the  air ;  the  husband  flow,  rather 
than  ran,  and  took  the  lifeless  form  in  his  arms. 
li  was  too  much  of  joy  for  a  heart  overchai^ged 
with  grieC  The  strines  snapped  and  reason  tot- 
tered for  a  time,  to  faU,  in  two  days,  to  the  sleep 
cf  deatL 


The  Ajotestt  Pboclaicatiok.^ — A  few  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  Prudent* s  Message 
and  Proclamation,  the  &ct  of  its  promulgation 
having  been  made  known  to  the  rebel  pickets, 
they  manifested  great  curiosity  to  hear  it;  and 
one  of  our  men  consenting  to  read  it  to  them, 
quite  a  party  collected  on  the  opposite  bank  to 
listen.  Wtuifi  it  was  reading,  the  utmost  silence 
and  attention  were  preserved  by  the  listening 
rebels,  and  after  it  was  finished  one  of  them 
ealled  out:  **WcU,  that  sounds  about  right 
We  11  go  back  to  camp  and  tell  the  boys  aTOut 
it"  Papers  are  frequently  exchanged  by  the 
pickets,  but  ^e  rebels  tell  our  men  that  their 
officers  do  not  like  them  to  get  our  papers  of  late 
at  ^  there  is  nothing  encouraging  in  them.'' 


g[ret  at  the  neglect  of  those  at  home  took  posses- 
sion of  him.  Happy  are  they  who  have  nomes 
and  loved  ones  to  hear  froml  While  it  b  the 
cruelest  of  all  neglect  not  to  write  to  those  rela- 
tives in  the  aimy ;  if  it  makes  them  sad  and  un- 
happy, how  much  more  must  those  feel  whose 
homes  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
cannot  hear  from  their  relaUves." 


Lettebs  to  Soldiebs.  —  The  army  corre- 
nondent  of  Uie  Atalanta  *'  Intelligencer,"  relates 
me  fiiUowing  incident  to  show  how  welcome  a  let- 
ter firom  home  was  to  the  soldier,  and  how  de- 
pressing it  was  when  those  at  home  neglected  to 
write  to  him : 

**  I  witnessed  an  incident  yesterday  which  goes 
&r  to  show  how  welcome  a  letter  is  to  the  soldier, 
and  how  sad  he  feels,  when  those  at  homo  neg- 
lect to  write  to  him.  As  I  was  riding  to  town  I 
heard  a  man  on  horseback  hail  another  in  a 
wagon,  and,  going  up,  handed  him  a  letter. 
Another  man  in  the  same  wason  inquired  if 
there  was  no  letter  for  him,  and  the  reply  was 
^none.'  It  was  at  that  moment  I  noted  the 
feding  between  the  two  men  by  their  changed 
coontenances.  The  features  of  one  lit  up  with 
pleasure,  as  he  perused  the  epistle  in  his  hand,  — 
doobtless  the  letter  of  some  aear  wife  or  mother, 
— and  as  he  read  it,  a  smile  of  joy  would  illumi- 
nate his  weather-beaten  face.  This  was  happi- 
vem.  It  was  an  oasis  on  the  desert  of  his  rough 
life  of  danger  and  suffering,  and  no  doubt  was 
welcomed  by  him  as  the  dearest  gifl  a  relative 
could  send.  With  the  other  the  opposite  effect 
was  observed ;  as  soon  as  the  woitl  *■  none '  had 
passed  the  lips  of  the  man  addressed,  the  look  of 
anxiety  with  which  the  question  was  put  faded 
away,  and  an  appearance  of  extreme  sorrow 
ooold  have  been  seen  plainly  stamped  on  his  feat- 
ures, while  a  feeling  oi  envy  at  his  fortunate  com- 
Twie  was  very  apparent  This  was  unhappiness. 
The  song  oi  hope  that  had  illuminated  his  heart 
when  he  inquired  if  there  was  any  letter  for  him 
had  died  away,  and  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  rc- 


ABOU  BEN  BUTLER. 

Abou  Ben  Butler  (may  his  tribe  increase !) 
Awoke  one  night  down  by  the  old  Belize, 
And  saw,  ontside  the  comfort  of  his  room, 
Maklne  it  wanner  for  the  gathering  gloom, 
A  black  man  shivering  in  the  winter's  cold. 
Exceeding  conra^  made  Ben  Butler  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  dark  he  said  : 
"  What  wantest  thou  1"     The  figure  raised  its 

head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sad  accord 
Answered :   '*  The  men  who'll  serve  the  purpose 

of  the  Lord." 
"  And  am  I  one  ?  "  said  Butler.  "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  black  man.  Butler  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still  and  said :    "  At  I  tun  Ben, 
You'll  not  have  cause  to  tell  me  that  again. 

The  figure  bowed  and  vanished.   The  next  night 
It  come  once  more,  environed  strong  in  light. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  fireedom 

blessed, 
And  lo !  Ben  Butler's  name  led  all  the  rest 
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Akecdote  of  General  Sumner. — When 
a  young  roan,  he  was  a  stage-driver  among  the 
Berkshire  hills,  in  Massachusetts,  and  this  is  how 
he  happened  to  get  into  the  army :  At  a  time  in 
winter  when  the  roads  were  dann^srous,  going 
down  a  steep  hill,  the  stage  slewed  and  turned 
over,  but  the  horses  kept  on.  One  of  the  passen- 
rrers  pushed  out  the  door  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
coach  and  climbed  upon  the  box,  and  attempted 
to  take  the  reins  from  Sumner's  hands.  **  You 
let  the  reins  alone  or  I'll  throw  you  off  I "  said  the 
driver,  with  determination.  The  passenger  wise- 
ly abandoned  his  attempt  at  interference,  and 
Sumner  guided  the  team  firmly  till  it  was  safe  to 
stop  them,  dragging  the  overturned  coach  along, 
anu  so  saved  passengers  and  team.  The  passen^ 
(TQr  who  attempted  to  take  the  reins  was  (jenend 
\Vorth.  Ho  was  so  impressed  with  young  Sum- 
ner's sterling  qualities  that  he  cultivated  nis  ac- 
quaintance and  induced  him  t»  join  the  army, 
and  the  cool  and  determined  driver  made  an  in- 
trepid commander." 

The  Bible  on  toe  Battle-field. — 
Among  the  dead  of  one  of  the  battle-fields  before 
Bichmond  was  a  rebel  soldier,  who  lay  unburied 
several  days  after  the  conflict  Already  the 
flesh  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms  from  his  fin- 
gers, but  underneath  the  skeleton  hand  lay  an 
open  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  the  fingers  pressed 
upon  diose  precious  words  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  "  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 
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ENLISTED. 

BT  W.  ▲.  KEKDALL. 

"  You'ts  donned  the  peeriess  mufbim 

Of  good  old  Uncle  Sam  "— 
Around  mj  neck  her  arms  she  threw. 
And  to  her  breast  my  own  she  drew — 

With  tears  her  fond  eyes  swam. 

"  You're  dearer  to  me  than  I  thongfat  — 

Since  in  this  steadfast  hne 
Your  form  was  draped,  its  impress  takes 
A  depth  such  as  a  hero's  makes  — 

All  hail,  my  own  tme  bine! 

"  Prouder  am  I  to  see  yon  thus  — 
Though  it  preludes  good-by  — 
Than  were  you  crown^  perdiance  a  king, 
Whose  name  in  action  ne'er  did  ring. 
Whose  soul  gives  fiune  the  lie. 

"  Your  stature  seems  to  ^n  in  height 
From  your  hij^h  motive's  aim ; 
And  to  such  emmenco  my  heart 
Is  lifted,  I  am  strong  to  part  — 
Oh !  to  reserve  were  sname ! 

"  Go,  save  our  country !  she  is  first—    . 

Stand  guard  until  you  (all ; 
Or  till  the  danger  overcome 
Shall  respite  the  alarum-drum  — 

I  will  delay  recall. 

"  Go,  where  along  the  lurid  front 
The  Union  vanguards  tramp ! 
Do  your  whole  duty,  danger  spurn. 
When  Freedom's  laurelled,  then  return  — 
These  arms  shall  be  your  camp  1 

"  As  I  would  ask,  so  vou  have  done  — 
'  God  shield  yon !    is  my  charm  : 
Should  yon  survive,  redeem  this  kiss 
And  should  yon  perish,  one  will  miss 
From  life  its  sweetest  balm. 

"  These  tears  attest  the  grief  I  feel— 
God's  and  my  own  true  blue  1 
For  every  one  speed  thou  a  shot ; 
When  quietus  the  foe  has  cot, 
Yalor  for  love  may  sue. ' 

So  spoke  my  own  brave  girl,  and  fled. 

Fearing  lier  heart's  dr^  pain 
Wonld  traitor  prove  unto  her  will. 
And  rising  witn  rebellions  thrill, 
Persuade  me  to  remain. 

To  die  for  her  were  sweeter  far 

Than  loved  by  less  to  live ; 
Snch  natures  wear  an  aspect  grand. 
As  with  an  untcserving  hand 

They  answer  Duty's  "  give ! " 

0  woman !  how  mnch  patriot  fire 
Thy  breath  has  woke  to  flame ! 
How  many  heroes  were  not  such 
But  for  thy  consecrating  touch, 
Ifone  leas  tbaa  Qod  can  naine  I 


A  BEMAKKABLE  PROPHECY. 

The  Tision  or  prophecy  of  Joseph  Hoag,  whidi 
is  pablishcd  below,  is  so  remarkable  in  the  accm- 
ey  6£  tome  of  its  details,  that  were  its  authenticity 
not  attested  by  the  most  respectable  and  reliable 
livinff  witnesses,  we  should  hardly  credit  it  Hie 
predicted  ^  civil  war,"  through  which  we  have 
jost  passed  is  not  more  singnlar  than  are  sevenl 
other  features  in  the  Tision  which  have  becm 
verified. 

Joseph  Hoag  was  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  S)ciety  of  Friends.  At  the  date  of 
his  subjoined  vision,  in  1808,  this  Society  was  a 
onit,  the  division  in  it  not  having  occurred  untQ 
1827  After  the  separation,  Hoag  affiliated  widi 
the  orthodox  branch,  in  which  connection  he  con- 
tinned  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-fiFe. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
New-£nglandf  and  lived  for  several  generations  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  although  he  was 
bom  in  Duchess  County,  New  York,  but  in  early 
life  removed  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  In  his 
services  as  a  minister  he  travelled  extenalvdy 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  he  is  well  re- 
membered by  a  large  number  of  the  old  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
very  mfled  and  spiritual-minded  minister.  Those 
who  Knew  him  best  say  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  very  correct  life  and  conversation 
from  his  youth ;  also,  that  his  spiritual  perceptions 
were  very  deep  and  clear,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
often  favored  with  a  sense  of  the  condition  of 
other  people  without  outward  knowledge,  and,  in 
many  instances,  known  to  persons  still  living, 
foretold  circumstances  which  occurred  long  after- 
ward, and  of  which  he  could  have  had  no  Knowl- 
edge when  he  predicted  them.  A  journal  of  bis 
Ufe  exists,  in  which  the  author  esys  Hoag  "  was  a 
man  of  good  understanding,  retentive  memory, 
and  a  mind  seasoned  with  grace.  His  conversation 
was  truly  instructive.  He  appeared  most  conspic- 
noos  in  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy."  The  follovring  is  Joseph  Hoag's  vis- 
ion as  transcribed  by  his  daughter — who  is  still 
living — ^in  the  year  1805,  since  which  time  many 
duphcate  ms.  copies  have  been  made  and  pre- 
served by  members  of  the  Society,  as  a  cunoos, 
interesting,  and,  as  the  sequel  has  shown,  an  amaz- 
ingly premonitory  document : 

*^  In  the  year  1808,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
month,  I  was  one  day  alone  in  the  field,  and  ob- 
served that  the  sun  shone  clear,  but  a  mist 
eclipsed  its  brighti\ess. 

**  As  I  reflected  upon  the  nnmilarity  of  the 
event,  my  mind  was  struck  into  a  silence  the  most 
solemn  I  ever  remembered  to  have  witnessed,  for 
all  my  faculties  were  low,  and  unusally  brought 
into  deep  silence.  I  said  to  myself:  *  What  can 
all  this  mean  ?  I  do  not  recollect  ever  before  to 
have  been  sensible  of  such  feelings.' 

**  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  neaven,  saying : 
*  Thb  which  thoa  seest  is  a  sign  of  the  present 
coming  times.  I  took  the  forefathers  of  this  country 
from  a  land  of  oppression ;  I  planted  them  here 
among  the  people  or  the  forest ;  I  sustained  them  and 
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lAaHe  ther  were  humble  I  blessed  them,  and  fed 
dbem,  and  they  became  a^  nnmerous  people.  But 
tiwy  have  now  become  proud,  and  torgotten  me, 
who  nouxished  them,  and  protected  them  in  the 
wfldemeaa,  and  are  running  into  every  abomina- 
tion and  eril  praetioe  of  which  the  old  countries 
are  guili^,  ana  have  taken  quietude  from  the  land, 
sad  soflwred  a  diTiding  spirit  to  come  among 
them  —  lift  uff  thine  eyes  and  behold.'  And  I 
saw  them  dividing  in  great  heat  The  division 
began  in  the  churdies  on  points  of  doctrine.  It 
eommenced  in  the  Presoyterian  Society,  and 
vent  through  the  various  religious  denomina^ 
tiona,  and  m  its  progress  and  close,  its  efiects 
were  the  same.  Those  who  dissent^  went  off 
vith  high  heads  and  tauntjng  lan^age,  and  those 
who  kept  to  their  original  sentiments  appeared 
•Kerdsed  and  sorrowfiu.  And  when  the  dividing 
ipirit  entered  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  raged  in 
is  Idgh  dqg;ree  as  in  any  I  had  noticed  or  before 
discovered ;  and,  as  before,  those  who  separated 
went  off  with  lofty  looks,  and  taunting,  censuring 
hmguage.  Those  who  kept  their  ancient  princi- 
ples retired  bv  themselves.  It  next  apposed  in 
the  Lc^dgea  of  the  Free  Masons ;  it  broke  out  in 
appearance  like  a  volcano,  inasmuch  as  it  set  the 
country  in  an  uproar  for  a  time. 

**  Then  it  entered  politics  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  did  not  stop  until  it  produced  a  civil 
m.  An  abundance  of  blood  was  shed  in  the 
eoorse  of  the  combat ;  the  Southern  States  lost 
their  power,  and  slavery  was  annihilated  firom 
their  borders.  Then  a  monarchical  power  sprang 
op,  took  the  government  of  the  States,  established 
s  national  reugion,  and  made  all  societies  tribu- 
tary to  support  its  expenses.  I  saw  them  take 
property  irom  Friends.  I  was  amazed  at  be- 
Aoloing  all  this,  and  I  heard  a  voice  proclaiming : 
'This  power  shall  not  always  stand,  but  with  it  I 
vfll  chastise  my  Church  until  they  return  to  the 
faithfulness  of  their  forefathers ;  thou  seest  what 
is  coming  upon  thy  native  country  for  their  in- 

a'  uities  and  the  blood  of  Africa,  the  remembrance 
'  which  has  come  up  before  me.' 
^  This  vision  is  yet  for  many  days.  I  had  no 
idea  of  writing  it  for  many  years,  until  it  became 
soch  a  burden,  that,  for  my  own  relief,  I  have 
written  it." 


The  Tbue  Baianck.  — -  Two  councilmen  of 
New  Orleans  were  one  opening  in  February,  1861, 
reeling  down  to  the  city  hall  steps  discussing 
poHtics,  as  well  as  their  cups  and  hiccups  would 
permit  them.    One  said  solemnly,  — 

*'  The  South's  true  balance  must  not  be  over- 
thrown ; "  to  which  the  other  replied,  — 

**  Confound  the  South's  balance ;  try  to  keep 
your  own.'* 


As  Irish  Rcqular. — The  following  dialogue 
took  place  between  Lieutenant  A.  C.  C — — d,  late 
dihe  United  States  Texan  army,  and  Pat  Fletch- 
er, one  of  the  privates  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  at  i 
Culisie,  then  near  Fort  Bliss  .* —  j 


Officer, — Well,  Pat,  ain't  you  going  to  follow 
the  General  (Twiggs)  P  • 

^  PcU. — If  Ginend  Scott  ordhers  us  to  folly  him, 
sir,  begor,  Toby  (Pat's  horse)  can  gallop  as  well 
as  the  best  of 'em. 

Q^er.— Imean,  won't  you  leave  the  abolition 
army,  and  join  the  free  South  ? 

P<xi.  —  Begor,  I  never  cnHsted  in  th'  abolition 
army,  and  never  wilL  I  agreed  to  sarve  Unde 
Sam  for  ^re  year,  and  'the  divil  a  pin  mark  was 
made  in  the  contract,  with  my  consint,  ever  since. 
When  my  time  is  up,  if  the  army  isn't  the  same 
as  it  is  now,  I  won't  join  it  agin. 

Q^Jcef.— Pat,  the  "Second"  rCavahry)  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  you  and  I  joined.  The 
man  who  raised  our  gaUant  regiment  is  now  the 
Southern  President ;  the  man  wno  so  lately  com- 
manded it,  is  now  a  Southern  General  Can  you 
remain  in  it,  when  they  aro  gone  P 

Pat.  — Well,  you  see,  the  fact  of  the  matther 
is,  Lieut  C,  I  ain't  much  of  a  scholar ;  I  can't 
argue  the  question  with  you ;  but  what  would  my 
mother  say,  if  I  deserted  my  colors  P  Oh,  the 
divil  a  give-in  111  ever  give  in,  now,  and  tiiaf  a 
Uie  ind  of  it  I  tried  to  run  away  once,  a  few 
weeks  after  enlistin',  but  a  man  wouldn't  be 
missed  thin.  It's  quite  different  now,  Lieutenant, 
and  I'm  going  not  to  disgrace  neither  iv  my 
countries. 

Officer,  —  Do  you  know  that  you  will  have  to 
fire  on  green  Irish  colors,  in  the  Southern  ranks  ? 

Pat,  —  And  won't  you  have  to  fire  on  them 
colors,  (pointing  to  the  flag  at  Fort  Bliss,)  that 
yerself  and  five  of  us  licked  nineteen  rangers  un- 
der P  Sure,  it  isn't  a  greater  shame  for  an  Irish- 
man to  fire  on  Irish  colors,  than  for  an  American 
to  fire  on  American  colors.  An'  th'  oath  'U  be 
on  my  side,  you  know.  Lieutenant 

Officer.  —  Confound  the  man  that  relies  on 
Padoies,  I  say. 

Pat.  —  The  same  compliments  to  deserters, 
your  honor. 


Anecdote  op  Boqeb  A.  Pryor.  —  The  fol- 
lowing occurred  during  the  attack  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter in  1861.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia, 
ex-member  of  Congress,  was  one  of  the  second 
deputation  that  waited  upon  M^or  Anderson. 
He  was  the  very  embodiment  of  Southern  chiv- 
alry. Literally  dressed  to  kill,  bristling  with 
bowie-knives  and  revolvers,  like  a  walking  arse- 
nal, he  appearod  to  think  himself  individually 
capable  ot  capturing  the  fort,  without  any  extra- 
neous assistance.  Inside  of  the  fort  he  seemed 
to  think  himself  master  of  eveij  thing — mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed— and,  m  keeping  with 
this  pretension,  seeing  upon  the  table  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  glass  of  brandy,  drank  it  without 
ceremony.  Surgeon  (afterward  General  Craw- 
ford, who  had  witnessed  the  feat,  approached  him 
and  said :  "  Sir,  what  you  have  drank  is  poison 
—  it  was  the  iodide  of  potassuum  —  you  are  a 
dead  man!**  The  representative  of  chivalry  in- 
stantly collapsed,  bowie-knives,  revolvers  and  all, 
and  passed  mto  the  handa  ot  ^xxt^i^QiiCt^^oi^ 
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who,  bv.  purgings,  pumpingB,  and  pakii^,  de- 
feated his  owm  TOTophecy  in  regard  to  hia  fate. 
Mr.  Pryor  left  Fort  Sumter  a  ''wiser  if  not  a 
better  i£an.» 


TAKEN   BY  THE  PIRATES. 

The  following  letter  ia  from  a  young  Scotch- 
man, who  mamed  a  wife,  and  set  sail  from  New 
York  for  Cardenas ;  the  yessel  was  taken  by  a 
rebel  piratical  craft,  and  the  party  had  the  pleas- 
ure or  a  visit  to  Charleston,  S.  C. :  — 

Hatakzas,  Not.  11, 1801. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  on  board  the  brig 
Betsy  Ames,  on  October  6th.  In  all  we  were  six 
passengers,  beside  Mrs.  Bartlett,  the  wife  of  the 
captain.  We  were  bound  for  Cardenas,  and  all 
went  well  until  the  morning  of  the  17th  ult, 
when  we  obserred  a  schooner  making  right  for 
us.  There  was  nothinp^  suspicious  aoout  her  at 
first  sight,  but  about  mne  A.  M.  she  fired  at  us, 
her  shot  foiling  short  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Captain  Bartlett  then  ordered  all  sail  to  be 
made,  but  the  breeze  shortly  after  died  away, 
and  the  now  suspicious  schooner  made  upon  us, 
and  fired  another  shot,  which  also  fell  a  little 
short  of  our  vesseL  A  third  shot  was  fired, 
but  we  could  not  see  in  what  direction  it  went. 
They  fired  a  fourth  shot,  which  passed  close 
alongside  our  brig.  This  latter  result  caused 
our  captain  to  take  in  sail  and  jog  along  more 
leisurely,  till  the  schooner  made  up  to  us  about 
twelve  o'clock,  M.  StiU,  we  could  not  tell  what 
the  little  craft  was,  as  she  had  no  color  flying. 

When  she  came  up  to  us,  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  ordered  our  captain  to  take  one  of  his 
boats  and  come  on  board  with  his  papers,  to 
which  he  responded,  '*  My  boats  are  unfit  for  ser- 
vice.** The  captain  of  the  schooner  then  said, 
**  I  will  come  on  board  your  brig,  then,"  which  he 
immediately  did.  He  came  in  nis  own  boat,  with 
an  officer  and  four  men,  when  the  captain  and  his 
officer  went  down  into  the  cabin  with  our  captain, 
and  took  possession  of  all  his  papers ;  then  told 
him  that  he  was  a  prisoner  or  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

While  the  officers  were  in  the  cabin,  the  men 
who  were  left  in  the  boat  sprang  on  deck  and 
into  the  forehold,  from  which  Uiey  took  two  bar- 
rels of  potatoes,  about  two  dozen  cabbages,  and 
a  coil  of  rope,  and  put  them  into  their  boat 

When  the  officers  came  up  on  deck  again,  they 
ordered  our  crew  to  the  boat,  and  thence  to  the 
privateer,  which  proved  to  be  the  flying  Sally, 
of  Charleston,  on  board  of  which  there  were 
f^ut  sixty  men  and  two  pivot-guns.  In  a  short 
time  a  prize  crew  was  sent  on  board,  and  as  our 
captain  had  his  wife,  they  did  not  transfer  him. 

The  prize  crew  were  seven  in  alL  The  master 
was  an  old  cooper,  named  Joseph  Tully,  who 
used  to  cooper  both  at  Matanzas  and  Cardenas. 
He  evidently  knew  nothing  of  seamanship. 

About  two  o'clock  we  parted  with  the  pirate 
tehooner,  and  nothing  particular  occurred  until 
the  24th,  at  daybreak,  when  we  made  land,  but 


did  not  know  where  we  were.  Some  of  the  crew 
said  we  were  north  of  Charleston;  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  we  were  south  of  North  Edisto,  where 
we  ran  aground  and  lost  our  false  keel,  but  got 
off  again,  and  went  to  sea.  On  the  following  Saj 
we  saw  no  land,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th 
we  made  the  land  of  St.  Helena,  almost  the  exact 
place  where  we  were  on  the  25th.  After  tacking 
off  and  on  all  night,  we  were  still  in  the  same  place. 
Then  we  beat  up  to  the  North  Edisto  Inlet 

While  beating  up  we  espied  a  schooner,  which 
fiict  caused  the  crowd  to  take  alarm,  and,  to  a 
man,  they  rushed  below,  armed  themselves  with 
their  swords,  knives,  and  pistols,  bagged  their 
clothing  and  a  few  little  valuables,  then  prepared 
for  the  Doats,  as  they  intended  to  beach  the  brig. 
They  were  apprehensive  that  the  vessel  sighted 
was  a  United  States  gunboat  When  they  came 
on  deck,  however,  and  took  another  observation, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  only  a  little  schooner. 
Then  we  made  the  inlet,  when  a  boa^s  crew, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  came  on  board,  and  piloted 
us  up  to  the  anchorage,  about  forty  miles  inland* 
There  they  discharged  their  prizes,  and  the  ves- 
sels were  towed  up  to  Charleston  by  tow-boats. 

We  arrived  at  Charleston  at  about  three  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  on  the  27th.  Next  morning  the  steamer 
General  Clinch  ^pk  us  on  board,  with  our  bag- 
gage. I  may  also  state,  Uiat  the  steamer  Planter 
towed  us  up  to  this  safe  *'  pirates'  village  ground." 

When  we  got  into  Charleston  the  prize  captain 
took  us  to  a  private  boarding-house,  his  agent 
having  closed  nis  office  previous  to  our  arrivaL 

Next  morning  we  strolled  about  the  city,  and 
called  upon  the  British  Consul,  who  told  us, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  he  could  render  us 
no  assistance,  as  we  had  done  wrong  in  taking 
our  passage  on  board  an  American  vessel,  know- 
ing ihcX  the  two  countries  were  at  war ;  therefore, 
if  the  owners  of  the  prize  had  the  good  feeling  to 
pay  our  expenses,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  from 
their  generous  character,  but  they  could  not  be 
forced  to  do  so.  About  twelve  o'clock  we  were 
called  upon  to  go  to  the  marshal's  office,  and 
when  we  got  there  the  marshal  told  us  that  we 
were  prisoners.  We  were  then  sent  to  the  city 
jaiL  The  captain's  wife,  and  the  other  lady  of 
our  company,  did  not  accompany  us  to  the  jaiL 
We  remained  in  this  limbo  till  half  past  eight 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  having  been  released  at  that  time 
tluough  the  exertions  of  Her  British  Majesty's 
Consm,  Mr.  Bunco,  who  had  been  induced  to  act 
then  only  because  an  old  English  captain,  who 
saw  us  in  prison,  went  to  him  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  use  his  influence  in  our  behalf. 

The  next  day  we  looked  round  to  see  if  we 
could  devise  any  means  of  getting  away.  The 
Spanish  Consul  mformed  us  that  the  only  schoon- 
er which  was  going  for  some  time  had  been 
loaded,  and  had  sailed  already  for  Matanzas. 
However,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr. 
Salas,  the  owner  of  two  vessels  which  were  ready 
for  sea,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Bunce  had  been 
to  him  to  endeavor  to  procure  us  a  passage ;  and 
as  he  could  not  assist  us^Mr.  Salas  o&red  to 
take  US  to  Matanias  on  credit    That  arrange- 
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ton,  has  ft  peculiar  interest  The  originhl  is  in 
Latin,  and  bean  marks  of  greatmntiquity.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  a  recbise,  some  oen- 
turies  since :  — 

<*  Before  thirteen  united 

Shall  be  thrice  what  ther  are. 
The  eagle  shall  be  blighted 
By  ue  lightning  of  war. 

When  sixty  is  ended. 

And  one  takes  its  place, 
Then  brothers  offended 

Shall  deal  mutual  disgrace. 

If  white  remain  white. 

And  black  stDl  be  black. 
Once  more  they^  unite 

And  bring  happiness  back. 

But  whenerer  the  Cross 
Stands  aloft  'mong  Uie  Stars, 

They  shall  gain  by  uieir  loss. 
And  thus  end  all  their  wars." 


It  indnded  the  otiher  British  passengers,  my 
vifey  and  myselil  The  other  tl^ee  passengers 
were  Germans,  having  American  passports,  and 
could  not  be  taken  on  ooard  the  scoooner  Jasper. 
Hie  crew  on  board  this  craft  declared  her  un- 
seaworthy,  after  getting  their  advanced  pay,  and 
left.  Mr.  Salas  nad  toerefore  to  ship  another 
crew,  and  we  got  ready  for  sea.  As  the  bfurk 
Bowena  was  getting  her  name  dianged  to  the  St 
Helena  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  having  been  loaded 
with  a  cargo  of  naval  stores,  awaitmg  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  run  the  blockade,  we  waited  and 
went  out  with  her.  So,  on  the  night  of  the  2d 
inst,  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  steamer,  and  we 
foUowed  her  as  closely  as  we  could  out  past  the 
United  States  vessels,  and  in  half  an  hour  were 
sfter  her,  and  could  see  the  lights  of  the  United 
States  ships  quite  distinctly,  although  none  of 
them  seemed  to  make  any  movement,  and  did  not 
observe  us.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  P.  M., 
when  we  got  clear  of  their  lights.  Then  we 
thought  omrselves  safe  on  the  sea  once  more. 
We  arrived  here  safely  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
theOthinat 

And  now,  when  I  think  of  the  scenes  I  have 
passed  through  since  I  left  New  York,  (the  scenes 
of  a  honejrmoon  excursion,)  what  impressed  me 
most  was  ue  almost  death-like  solemn  appearance 
of  Charleston,  and  the  entire  absence  or  anything 
like  business.  It  appeared  as  if  a  Scotch  fiist  day 
wss  being  observed.  At  least  one  half  of  the 
itores  have  "To  Let"  posted  upon  the  shut 
doors,  and  those  which  are  occupied  are  all  closed 
St  noon  every  day,  and  every  man  has  to  turn  out 
to  drill,  or  be  fined  by  the  police  the  next  day. 

Another  thing  which  struck  me  was  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  "  hard  cash."  One  of  my  com- 
panions and  I  went  into  a  bar-room  to  have  a 
drink,  and  the  only  money  we  had  to  offer  was 
Spanish.  My  friend  offered  a  two  dollar  piece, 
but  the  bar-keeper  was  bewildered ;  he  did  not 
know  its  value,  and  asked  us  what  it  was  worth. 
Being  informed  that  it  was  worth  two  dollars 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  in  Cuba,  he  offered  two 
dollars  twenty-five  cents  in  paper  change.  Then 
a  crowd  gathered  around  us,  staring  their  eyes 
out  of  their  heads,  almost,  at  the  novelty  of  the 
sight  of  gold,  and  many  of  them  seemed  reallv 
anxious  to  be  Uie  possessors.  We  saw  no  small 
change  except  pieces  of  paper,  which  certify  that 
they  are  *'  good  for  five  cents,"  '*  good  for  ten 
eents,"  and  so  on. 

I  must  say  that  men,  women,  and  <ihildren  in 
Charleston  seem  united  in  the  cause  of  secession. 
AVhen  they  found  that  one  of  my  fellow-passen- 
gers and  myself  were  Scotchmen,  they  treated  us 
Tery  respectfully.  Though  our  Consul  did  not  at 
first  seem  to  sympathize  with  us,  still  he  exerted 
himself  well  on  our  behalf  when  he  found  that 
ve  were  in  prison.  All  seemed  to  have  great  re- 
spect for  him  in  Charleston. 

Incident  of  the  White  House,  Va.    On 
the  occupation  of  the  White  House,  Va.,  by  the 

A  Prophecy. — The  following,  translated  a  soldiers  of  General  Mcl/ellan,  a  small  piece  of 
few  years  since  by  a  lady,  who  is  an  inmate  of  a  paper,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  was 
religious  institution  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 1  found  pinned  on  the  casing  of  an  inner  door:  — 


Occupation  of^  Fobt  Sumter. — The  follow- 
ing impressive  incident  occurred  at  Fort  Sumter 
on  Major  Anderson  taking  possession  of  that 
place  in  December,  1860 :  it  is  known  that  the 
American  flag  brought  away  from  Fort  Moultrie 
was  raised  at  Sumter  precisely  at  noon  on  the 
27th  of  that  month.  It  was  a  scene  that  will 
be  a  memorable  reminiscence  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  witnessed  it  A  short  time  before  noon. 
Major  Anderson  assembled  the  whole  of  his  little 
force,  with  the  workmen  employed  on  the  fort, 
around  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff.  The  national 
ensign  was  attached  to  the  cord,  and  Major  An- 
derson, holdinff  the  end  of  the  lines  in  his  hand, 
knelt  reverenuy  down.  The  officers,  soldiers, 
and  men  clustered  around,  many  of  them  on  their 
knees,  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  The  chaplain  made  an  earnest 
prayer — such  an  appeal  for  support,  encourage- 
ment, and  mercy  as  one  woula  make  who  lelt 
that  "  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.''  As 
the  earnest,  solemn  words  of  the  speaker  ceased, 
and  the  men  responded  Amen  with  a  fervency 
that  perhaps  they  had  never  before  experienced. 
Major  Anderson  drew  the  "  Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner "  up  to  the  top  of  the  staff,  the  iKind  broke 
out  with  the  national  air  of  ''  Hail,  Columbia ! " 
and  loud  and  exultant  cheers,  repeated  again  and 
again,  were  given  by  the  officers,  soldiers,  and 
workmen.  "If,"  said  the  narrator,  "  South  Caro- 
lina had  at  that  moment  attacked  the  fort,  there 
would  have  been  no  hesitation  upon  the  part  of 
any  man  within  it  about  defending  the  flag." 


28  ANECDOTES,   POETRY,  AND   INCIDENTS. 

**  Northern  •oldiers,  who  profess  to  reyerence  J.  M.  Lbabned,  of  Oxfordville,  New  Hamp- 

Washington,  forbear  to  desecrate  the  house  of  his  shire,  had  three  twins  in  the  army.    Two  of 

first  married  life,  the  property  of  his  wife,  now  them,  twenty-three  years  old,  were  in  the  Massa* 

owned  by  her  descendants.  chusetts  Fourteenth.    The  third,  whose  mate  is 

"  A  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington."  a  girl,  was  in  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire  regiment. 

Beneath  the  inscription  was  written  the  follow-  __^_^_ 
ing: 

"  Lady  :  A  Northern  officer  has  protected  ycwr  ^  Reminiscence  op  Abraham  Lincoln.  - 

property  m  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  ^hen  the  convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  which 

request  of  your  overseer."  nommated  Mr.  Lincohi  for  the  Presidency  in 

"  1860,  a  respectable  gentleman  in  Massachusetts 

— not  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  —  was  induced  to 

A  FiGHTiNQ  Cle&gtman. — Rev.  B.  C.  Ward,  take  the  opportunity,  in  company  with  several 

pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  the  village  delegates  and  others  interested  in  the  objects  of 

of  Oeneseo,  Illinois,  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  the  convention,  to  go  out  to  Chicago,  and  spend 

to  forsake  the  pulpit  for  the  field.  ^  He  received  a  few  days  in  visiting  that  section  of  the  country, 

anthoritv  to  raise  a  company  of  infantry,  but  In  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  final  balloting 

proposed  to  enlist  clergymen  only.    An  appeal  to  was  had,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated,  it  hap- 

nis  clerical  brethren,  puolished  over  his  own  sig-  pened  that  a  train  of  cars  started  upon  the  Cen- 

nature,  called  upon  '*  the  fighting  sUxk  of  the  trai  Railroad,  passing  through  Springfield,  the 

church  militant  **  to  prove  to  the  world  their  will-  place  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  residence,  and  Mr.  R.,  the 

ingness  to  "  seal  with  their  blood  what  they  have  gentleman  alluded  to,  took  passage  in  the. same, 

tt&ed  in  their  pulpits,"  and  closed  with  this  ex-  Arriving  at  Springfield,  he  put  up  at  a  public 

traordinary  passage :  house,  and  loitering  upon  the  firont  door  steps, 

**  Much  as  we  luive  said  and  done  to  prove  our  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of  the  landlord  where 
loyalty,  we  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  Mr.  Lincoln  lived.  Whilst  giving  the  neoe»- 
strivin^  against  sin.  Shall  we  now,  at  the  call  suy  directions,  the  landlord  suddemy  remarked, 
of  Chnst,  come  out  firom  behind  our  velvet-cush-  "  lliere  is  Mr.  Lincoln  now,  coming  down  the 
loned  bairacks,  whence  we  have  so  often  hurled  sidewalk ;  that  tall,  crooked  man,  loosely  walk- 
bold,  indignant  words  at  the  giant  iniquity  of  the  ing  this  way ;  if  you  wish  to  see  him  you  will 
age,  and  meet  it  fiice  to  face  with  the  hot  shot  of  have  an  opportunity  by  putting  yourself  in  his 
nfled  artillery,  with  the  gleaming  bayonet,  or  with  track." 

clashing  sabres  in  hand-to-hand  encounter  ?**  In  a  few  moments  the  object  of  his  curiosity 

reached  the  point  our  friend  occupied,  who  a^ 
vancing,  ventured  to  accost  him  thus :  "  Is  this 

The  Last  Man  OFBEAUFOBx.-On  theday  ??L^\"'?l°-fr  "^ 

the  town  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  was  entered  by  the  "T®  "  h  ^""^  PJ^outh  county,  Masswhu- 

^«      1  *-l          11  *v!    •  u  u*r    *  \L  «r^  ^jT  setts,  and  leammg  that  you  have  to-day  been 

nauonal  troops,  all  the  mhabitanto  were  found  to  ^^^  ^^       j^^^    »           ^^  ^^  United  Suites,  I 

have  fled,  except  one  white  man,  who,  bemg  too  ^^^         *;  ^  to^intloduce  myself  with  a  view  to 

much  mtoxicated  to  lom  his  compatriots  in  flight,  .  |^  ._^  «^„«;«*««^  k,«»;^»  ^v.,,  ^u  ^^^a^^  -«^i. 

had  been  forced  to  remain  behinST              "^  "^  a  bnef  acquaintance,  hoping  you  wUl  nardon  such 

iMu  uvcu  x^,M.^x^M,  w  a«;iu»ua  m^u^xm»  ^  pstnotic  cuHosity  m  a  stnuiger.**    Mr.  Lincoln 

"  'Tis  the  hurt  man  at  Beaufort  received  his  salutations  with  cordiality,  told  him 

Left  sittinir  alone ;  no  apolopy  was  necessary  for  his  introduction,  and 

All  his  vahant  companions  ^^^  ^*™  ^  accompany  him  to  his  residence. 

Had  •  vamosed '  and  gone :  ^«  ^^  P*^  co"*«  ^^  ^®  telegraph  office,  where 

No  secesh  of  his  kindred  ^^  ^ad  learned  the  fact  of  his  nomination,  and 

To  comfort  is  nigh,  was  on  his  return  home  when  our  friend  met  and 

And  his  liquor's  expended,  accompanied  him  thither. 

The  bottle  is  dry  1  Amving  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  residence,  he  was  in- 

We'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one,  troduced  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  two  boys,  and 

Or  harshlv  condemn  —  entered  into  conversation  in  relation  to  the  Lincoln 

Since  your  mends  have  all  •  mixzled,'  family  of  the  old  colony  —  the  Hingham  General 

You  can't  sleep  with  them ;  Lincohi  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  the  two 

And  It's  no  joldnff  mattw  Worcester  lincobs,  brothers,  who  were  Govem- 

To  deep  with  the  d^ ;  ^  ^f  Massachusetto  and  Maine  at  one  and  the 

J^^hftinCw'  sametime.    In  reply  to  Mr.  R.'s  inquiry  whether 

He  mitteHKl  some  words  }^'  ^^^  f>^,4  ^^^»  ^^^'^'  to  either  of 

As  they  bore  him  away,  taoM  early  famines  of  his  own  name,  Mr.  Lin- 

And  the  breeze  thus  repea'ted  ^^»  ^^  *  characteristic  fecetiousness,  replied 

The  words  he  did  say :  ^^^  ^®  could  not  say  that  he  ever  had  an  ancestor 

*  "When  the  liquor's  all  out,  older  than  his  father,  and  therefore  had  it  not  in 

\                  And  your  firiends  they  have  flown,  his  power  to  trace  his  genealogv  to  so  patriotic 

1^ .            O,  who  would  inhabit  a  source  as  old  General  Dncoln  or  the  Revolution 

21ug  Beaaibii  sIodb  ?  "*  —  though  he  wished  he  could.    After  some  fiir- 
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tber  plcasuit  conTenation,  chieflr  relatiiiK  to  tha 
euly  hittoiT  of  the  Pilmm  Fatuen,  wiui  which 
be  aeemed  umQiar,  Mr.  B.  deaired  the  priTilege 
of  writing  a  letter  to  be  detpatcbed  by  the  next 
maU.  Mr.  Lincoln  very  promptly  and  kindly  pro- 
vided him  with  the  necessary  means.  As  he  be- 
gan to  write,  Mi.  Lincoln  approached,  and  tap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder,  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  was  not  a  apy  who  haa  come  thus  early 
to  leport  bis  bolts  to  the  public  "  By  no  means, 
air,"  protested  Hr.  R.  i  "  1  am  writing  borne  to 
my  wife,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  hardly  credit  the 
fact  that  I  am  writing  in  yma  house.  "  O,  sir," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  if  your  wife  doubta  your 
word,  I  will  cheerfully  iudone  it,  if  you  will  give 
me  penniswon ; "  and  taking  the  pen  from  Mr. 
B.,  he  wrote  the  following  words,  in  a  clear  band, 
upon  the  blank  page  of  tne  letter : 

''I  im  happT  to  B«^  that  your  huabaod  to  (t  the 
pctsnit  time  K  guest  in  dit  house,  and  in  due  time  I 
nM  yoa  will  greet  hia  snfo  relum  to  the  boiom  of 
til  family.  A.  LlKcoLH." 

This  gave  our  fiicnd  an  excellent  autograph 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  besides  bearing  witness  to  hia 
hoapitablc  and  cheerful  spirit. 

Whilst  thus  engaged  in  pleasant  conTersation, 
the  cars  arrived  that  brought  from  Chicago  the 
committee  of  the  convention  appointed  to  notify 
Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  nomination.  He  received 
them  at  the  door,  and  conducted  them  to  seats 
m  bia  parlor.  Our  friend,  who  related  the  icter- 
new  to  us,  says  that  on  the  reception  of  this 
committee  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, but  soon  resumed  his  wonted  trun- 
qmllity  and  cheerfulness.  At  the  proper  time  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  arose,  and,  with  be- 
coming dignity,  informed  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  he 
sod  hu  fellows  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
vention now  in  session  at  Chicago,  to  infom  him 
ibat  he  had  that  day  been  unanimously  nomi- 
nated to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  asked  his  permission  to  report  to  that 
body  hia  acceptance  of  the  nomination.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  becoming  modesty,  but  very  hand- 
•omely,  replied,  that  he  felt  his  insufficiency  for 
Ibc  vast  responsibilities  which  must  devolve  upon 
tfaat  office  under  the  impending  circumstances 
of  the  times,  but  if  God  and  his  countiv  called 
for  his  services  in  that  direction,  he  should  shrink 
from  no  duty  that  might  be  imposed  upon  him, 
and  therefore  he  should  not  decline  tne  nomi- 

Aftcr  this  ceremony  had  passed,  Mr.  Lincoln 
remarked  to  the  company,  tmt  as  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  an  interview  so  important  and  in- 
leicsting  as  that  which  had  just  transpired,  lie 
Eupponed  good  manners  would  require  that  he 
ihould  treat  the  committee  with  somelhing  to 
drink )  and  opening  a  door  that  led  into  a  room 
in  the  rear,  he  colled  out,  "Maryl  Mary!"  A 
girl  responded  to  the  call,  whom  Mr.  Lincoln 
ipoke  afew  words  to  in  an  under-tone ;  and, closing 
ibe  door,  returned  again  to  converse  with  his 

Gests.    In  a  few  minutes  the  maiden  entered. 
uing  a  large  waiter,  containing  several  glast- 
tumblers,  aad  a  large  pitcher  in  the  aiitst,  aad  j 


placed  it  upon  the  centrfr-tahle.  Ur.  Lincoln 
sroae,  and  gravely  addressing  the  company,  taid, 
—  "  Oentlonen,  we  must  pledge  our  mutual 
healths  in  the  moat  healthy  beverue  which  our 
Ood  has  given  to  man ;  it  is  the  on^  beverage  I 
have  ever  used  or  allowed  in  my  family,  and  I 
cannot  conscientiously  depart  fi^m  it  on  the 
present  occasion ;  it  is  pure  Adam's  ale  from  the 
spring ; "  and  taking  a  tumbler,  he  touched  it  to 
bis  lips  and  pledged  them  his  highest  respects  in 
~  cup  of  cold  water.  Of  course,  all  his  guests 
"" strained  to  admire  his  consistency,  and 

IL,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  had  but  little 
political  sympathy  with  the  Republican  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Mr,  Lincoln ;.  but  when  he 
Mw,  as  he  did  see  for  himseUl  hia  sturdy  adbe> 
ence  to  a  high  moral  principle,  be  returned  an 
admirer  of  the  man,  and  a  lealous  advocate  of 
his  election. 


•ALL  WE  ASK  IS  TO  BE  LET  ALONE." 


Mr.  I 


As  vonce  I  valked  by  a  dismal  swamp. 
There  sot  on  old  cove  in  the  dark  and  damp, 
And  St  everybody  as  passed  that  road 
A  stick  or  a  stone  this  old  cove  tbrowed. 
And  venever  he  Sung  hia  stick  or  his  ston^ 
He'd  set  up  a  song  of  "  Let  me  akne." 

"  Let  me  alone,  for  I  loves  to  shy 

These  bits  of  things  at  the  passers-by : 

Let  mc  alone,  for  I've  got  jour  tin. 

And  lots  of  other  traps  snugly  in  ; 

Let  me  alone  —  I  am  rigging  a  boat 

To  grab  Tolever  you've  got  afloat; 

In  a  vcek  or  so  Icxpects  to  come. 

And  turn  you  out  of  your  ousc  and  omo  ; 

I'm  a  quiet  old  cove,"  says  he,  with  B  gioan ; 

"  All  I  axes,  is,  Let  me  alone." 

Just  then  came  along,  on  the  self  same  vay, 
Another  old  cove,  and  began  for  to  say; 
"  Let  you  nione  I    That's  comin"  it  strong  1 
You've  ben  let  alone  —  a  darned  sight  too  long  I 
Of  all  the  sarce  that  ever  I  hccid! 
Put  down  that  sticlt !  (You  mny  well  look  skeered. 
Let  go  that  stone  !   If  you  once  show  flght, 
I'll  knock  you  higher  than  ary  kite. 

"  You  must  have  a  lesson  to  stop  your  tricks. 
And  cure  you  of  shying  them  stones  and  sticks ; 
And  I'll  have  my  hardware  back,  and  my  cash, 
And  knock  your  scow  into  tamal  smash; 
And  if  ever  I  catches  you  round  my  ranch, 
I'll  string  you  up  to  Ibe  nearest  branch. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  lo  go  to  bed. 
And  keep  a  decent  tongue  in  your  head ; 
For  I  reckon,  before  you  and  I  are  done. 
You'll  wish  you  had  let  honest  folks  alone." 

The  old  cove  stopped,  and  the  other  old  cove. 
He  sot  quite  still  in  his  cypress  grove. 
And  he  looked  at  his  slick,  rcvolvin'  slow, 
Vclher  'twere  safe  lo  shy  it  or  no  ; 
And  he  grumbled  on,  in  an  iTviuied,  \c(ae, 
■>  All  that  1  axed  yos,  Let  m*  oUmt" 
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The  Mak  who  wouldn't  be  icade  a  Pris- 
oner.— Daring  the  last  week  in  December,  1861, 
while  about  a  doxen  oyster  smacks  were  on  their 
way  to  the  "  banks "  in  Mississippi  Sound,  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  launches  from 
the  national  ships :  all  were  seized  in  the  name  of 
the  Government,  and  a  ^uard  put  aboard^  each 
to  conduct  them  under  the  guns  of  the  ships  of 
war.  One  of  the  smacks  thus  seized  was  the 
**  Glide,"  commanded  and  owned  by  CapL  King, 
a  man  who  had  resided  in  New  Orleans  since 
boyhood,  and  who  was  well  known  as  a  brave 
and  determined  seaman  by  all  of  his  acquaint- 
ances around  the  New  Basin.  A  sergeant  and 
one  soldier  were  placed  aboard  the  "  Glide,"  with 
orders  to  steer  for  the  New  London,  then 
some  twelve  or  eighteen  miles  ofL  The  wind 
was  ahead,  and  the  boat  had  to  beat  all  the  way. 
The  "Gide,"  somehow,  stranse  to  say,  worked 
badly ;  all  the  rest  of  the  smacks  were  soon  sev- 
eral miles  ahead,  and  still  the  contrary  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  lazy  boat  dragging  slowly  along. 
So  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  Say,  and  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fleet  was  yet  several 
miles  off.  The  soldiers  on  board  the  '' Glide " 
grew  hungry,  and  asked  Gapt.  King  if  he  had 
an}'thing  to  eat  aboard.  He  polite^  told  them 
that  there  was  plenty  in  the  cabin  —  a  sort  of  lit- 
tle hold  in  the  after  part  of  the  craft,  reached  by 
a  narrow  scuttle  and  two  or  three  crooked  steps. 
The  sergeant  volunteered  to  go  down  and  get  the 
victuals,  directing  the  soldier  to  keep  a  sharp 
watch  while  he  aid  so.  He  started  down  the 
steps  with  rifle  in  hand,  Gapt  King  standing 
near,  officiously  showing  the  way.  As  soon  as 
he  had  got  into  the  cabin,  and  was  about  to  stoop 
and  go  lorward,  the  hitherto  polite  and  kind  cap- 
tain suddenly  seized  his  rifle,  and  jerking  it  from 
his  hand,  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot  Not  stop- 
ping to  swap  jack-knives,  Gapt  King  jumped  for- 
ward, and  seizing  the  other  soldier's  gun  before 
he  had  time  to  xecover  from  his  fright  and  aston- 
ishment, commanded  him  to  surrender.  The 
soldier  saw  there  was  no  use  to  resist,  gave  up, 
and  was  securely  tied  and  laid  in  the  hold. 

Gant  King  then  set  sail  for  Fort  Pike,  and  as 
if  unuerstanding  the  necessity  for  haste,  the  litUe 
craft  recovered  from  her  languor,  and  sped  over 
the  water  at  railroad  speed.  And  it  was  well  she 
did,  for  the  men  on  tnc  other  boats  had  beard 
the  musket  shot,  and  suspecting  something  wrong 
from  seeing  the  ''Glide"  suddenly  chancre  her 
course,  made  chase,  one  and  alL  Iheaffaurthen 
erew  exciting,  and  for  a  while  Gapt  King^s  chances 
for  safety  were  rather  squally;  but  his  gallant 
little  craft  was  in  earnest,  and  rushed  on  towards 
the  haven  of  safety  as  if  she  understood  the  whole 
affair.  Night  soon  came  on,  and  darkness  hiding 
her  from  the  view  of  her  pursuers,  enabled  her  to 
ffet  safely  to  Fort  Pike,  where  Gapt  King  recited 
his  adventures,  and  excited  the  aamiration  of  the 
garrison.  Leaving  the  fort  the  next  morning,  he 
arrived  in  the  New  Basin  with  his  prisoner  and 
dead  sergeant,  who  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  military  authorities.  Besides  his  prisoner, 
Ck/ft  King  captuied  a  jfine  az-oared  laimchf 


nearly  new,  one  Minie  rifle,  one  musket,  thvM 
bayonets,  one  sergeant's  sword,  and  four  cartridge 
boxes  tilled  with  ammunition — quite  a  good  day's 
work  for  a  simple  oysterman. 


Gen.  Ghbathaic's  Escape.  —  The  following 
story  was  told  by  Gen.  Gheatham  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  escaped  capture  at  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, Mo. :  — 

Just  as  the  opposing  armies  were  approaching 
one  another.  Gen.  Gheatham  discovered  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  coming  down  a  road  near  his 
position.  Uncertain  as  to  which  force  it  belonged, 
accompanied  only  by  an  orderly,  he  rode  up  to 
within  a  few  yaras  of  it,  and  mquired,  — 

"  What  cavalry  is  that  ?  " 

"  Illinois  cavalry,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  O !  Illinois  cavalry.  All  right ;  just  stand 
where  you  are!" 

The  cavalry  obeyed  the  order,  and  unmolested 
by  them,  who  supposed  he  was  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral officers,  the  general  rode  safely  back,  directly 
under  the  guns  of  another  Federal  regiment, 
which  had  by  that  time  come  up,  but  who,  seeing 
him  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  cavalry, 
also  supposed  that  he  was  one  of  them.  Some 
of  the  national  officers  remembered  the  incident, 
and  agreed  with  the  hero  of  it,  that  if  they  had 
known  who  he  was,  it  was  very  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  one  general  less  that 
night 


An  Incident  with  a  Moral.  —  A  chaplain  in 
one  of  the  regiments  on  the  Potomac  narrates 
the  case  of  a  sick  soldier,  which  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  reasoning  of  manv  men  in  the  camp 
and  out  of  it  Some  one  had  mentioned  to  the 
soldier  the  case  of  the  Vermonter  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  for  sleeping  on  his  post  During 
the  evening  following,  the  fever  set  in  violently ; 
the  sick  man  imagined  he  was  the  one  sentenced 
to  be  shot  The  surgeon  being  called,  the  foK 
lowing  conversation  ensued:  — 

«  Doctor,  I  am  to  be  shot  in  the  morning,  and 
wish  you  to  send  for  the  chaplain.  I  desire  to 
make  all  necessary  preparations  for  mv  end." 

*'  Thev  shall  not  shoot  you ;  I'll  take  care  of 
you.  Whoever  comes  to  take  you  from  here,  I 
shall  have  them  arrested  and  put  under  guard." 

"Will  you,  dear  doctor?  Thank  you,  thank 
you — ^^well,  then,  you  need  not  send  for  the 
chaplain  *just  yet'" 


THE  SPOTTED  HAND. 

AK  ANECDOTE  OF  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

One  morning,  at  the  breakfast  table,  when  I, 
an  unobserved  spectator,  happened  to  be  present, 
Galhoun  was  observed  to  gaze  frequently  at  his 
right  hand,  and  brush  it  with  his  leu  in  a  hurried 
and  nervous  manner.  He  did  this  so  often  that 
it  excited  attention.    At  lengUi  one  of  the  per- 
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BODS  comprising  the  breakfJMt  party  —  his  name, 
I  thinkt  18  Toombty  and  he  is  a  member  of 
Congress  firom  Georgia  —  took  upon  himself 
to  ask  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  disquie- 
tude. 

'*  Does  your- hand  pain  you  ?  "  he  asked  of  Mr. 
Calhoun* 

To  this  Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  in  rather  a  hur- 
ried manner,  — 

*' Pshaw!  it  is  nothing  but  a  dream  I  had 
last  nightt  and  which  makes  me  see  perpetually 
a  large  black  spot,  like  an  ink  blotch,  upon  the 
back  of  my  right  hand ;  an  optical  illusion,  I 
suppose." 

Of  course  these  words  exdted  the  curiosity  of 
the  company,  but  no  one  ventured  to  beg  the  de- 
tails of  this  singular  dream,  until  Toombs  asked 
quieUy, — 

^  What  was  your  dream  like  ?  I  am  not  very 
superstitious  about  dreams ;  but  sometimes  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  them." 

**  Butthis  was  such  a  peculiarly  absurd  dream," 
said  Mr.  Calhoun,  again  brushing  the  back  of  his 
right  hand ;  "  however,  if  it  does  not  intrude  too 
much  on  the  time  of  our  friends,  I  will  relate  it 
to  you." 

Of  course  the  company  were  profuse  in  their 
expressions  of  anxiety  to  know  all  about  the 
dream,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  related  it 

*<  At  a  late  hour  last  night,  as  I  was  sitting  in 
my  room,  engaged  in  writing,  I  was  astonished 
by  the  entrance  of  a  risitor,  who,  without  a  word, 
tick  a  seat  opposite  me  at  my  table.  This  sur- 
prised me,  as  I  had  given  particular  orders  to 
the  servant  that  I  should  on  no  account  be  dis- 
turbed. The  manner  in  which  the  intruder  en- 
tered, so  perfectly  self-possessed,  taking  his  seat 
opposite  me  without  a  word,  as  though  my  room 
and  all  within  it  belon^^ed  to  him,  excited  in  me 
as  much  surprise  as  mdignation.  As  I  raised 
mv  head  to  look  into  his  features,  over  the  top 
of  my  shaded  lamp,  I  discovered  that  he  was 
wrapped  in  a  thin  cloak,  which  effectually  con- 
cealed his  £ice  and  features  from  my  view ;  and 
St  I  raised  my  head,  he  spoke :  — 

** '  What  are  you  writing,  senator  from  South 
Carolina  ? ' 

*'  I  did  not  think  of  his  impertinence  at  first, 
but  answered  him  voluntarily,  — 

**  *  I  am  writing  a  plan  for  the  dissolution  of 
tbe  American  Union. 

**  (You  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  expected 
to  produce  a  pkin  of  dissolution  in  the  event  of 
certain  contingencies.)  To  this  the  intruder  re- 
plied, in  the  coolest  manner  possible,  — 

*'  *  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  will  you  allow 
mc  to  look  at  your  hand,  your  ru;ht  hand  ? ' 

^  He  rose,  the  cloak  fell,  and  i  beheld  his  face. 
Gentlemen,  the  sight  of  that  face  struck  me  like 
a  thunder-clap.  It  was  the  face  of  a  dead  man, 
whom  extraordinary  events  had  called  back  to 
life.  The  features  were  those  of  Gen.  George 
\yaBbington.  He  was  dressed  in  tbe  Revolu- 
tionary costume,  such  as  you  see  in  the  Patent 
Oflke.^ 


Here  Mr.  Calhoun  paused,  apparently  agitated. 
His  agitation,  I  need  not  tell  you,  was  shared  by 
the  company.  Toombs  at  length  broke  the  em- 
barrassing pause. 

**  Well,  what  was  the  issue  of  this  scene  P  " 

Mr.  Calhoun  resumed :  — 

"  The  intruder,  as  I  have  said,  rose  and  asked 
to  look  at  my  right  hand.  As  though  I  had  not 
the  power  to  remse,  I  extended  it  The  truth 
is,  I  lelt  a  strange  thrill  pervade  me  at  his  touch ; 
he  grasped  it,  and  held  it  near  the  ligh^  thus 
affording  fiill  time  to  examine  every  feature.  It 
was  the  face  of  Washington.  After  holding  my 
hand  for  a  moment,  he  looked  at  m^  steadily, 
and  said  in  a  quiet  way, — 

*"And  with  this  right  hand,  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  you  would  sign  your  name  to  a 
paper  declaring  the  Union  diraolved  ? ' 

*'  I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'* '  Yes,'  I  said,  *  if  a  certain  contingency  arises, 
I  will  sign  my  name  to  the  Declaration  oF  Disso- 
lution.' 

*'  But  at  that  moment  a  black  blotch  appeared 
on  the  back  of  my  hand,  which  I  seem  to  see 
now. 

"  *  What  is  that  P '  said  I,  alarmed,  I  know  not 
why,  at  the  blotch  on  my  hand. 

" '  That,'  said  he,  dropping  my  hand,  '  is  the 
mark  by  which  Benedict  Arnold  is  known  in  the 
next  world.' 

"  He  said  no  more,  gentlemen,  but  drew  from 
beneath  his  cloak  an  object  which  he  laid  upon 
the  table  —  laid  upon  the  very  paper  on  whicn  I 
was  writing.  This  object,  gentlemen,  was  a 
skeleton. 

"•There,'  said  he,  'there  are  the  bones  of 
Isaac  Hayne,  who  was  hung  at  Charleston  by  the 
British.  He  gave  his  life  in  order  to  establish 
tbe  Union.  When  you  put  your  name  to  a  Dec- 
laration of  Dissolution,  why,  you  may  as  well 
have  the  bones  of  Isaac  Hayne  before  you  —  he 
was  a  South  Carolinian,  .^nd  so  are  you.  But 
there  was  no  blotch  on  bis  right  hand.' 

"  With  these  words  the  intruder  left  the  room. 
I  started  back  from  the  contact  with  the  dead 
man's  bones,  and  —  awoke.  Overcome  by  labor, 
I  had  fallen  asleep,  and  had  been  dreaming.  Was 
it  not  a  singular  dream  P  " 

All  the  company  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Toombs  muttered,  '*  Singular,  very  singular," 
and  at  the  same  time  looking  curiously  at  the 
back  of  his  right  hand,  while  Mr.  Calhoun  placed 
his  head  between  his  hands,  and  seemed  Duried 
in  thought. 


A  CONTRABAND  REFRAIN, 

MUCH  III  VOGUE  AT  FORTRESS  MONROE. 

Wake  up,  snskes,  pelicans,  and  Sesh'ners ! 
Don't  yer  hear  'um  comin'  — 
Comin'  on  de  run  ? 
Wake  up,  I  tell  yer !    Git  up,  Jefferson  I 
BoboUshion's  comin'  — 
Bob-o-Ush-i-on, 
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Anecdote  of  President  Lincolk. — The 
ibUowing  is  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  •tories.  Tliese 
ne  told  often  in  private  conTenation,  razely  in  his 
speeches. 

«<  I  once  knew  a  good,  sound  chnrchman,  whom 
well  call  Brown,  who  was  on  a  committee  to  erect 
a  bridge  over  a  veij  dangeroos  and  rapid  river. 
Architect  after  architect  failed,  and  at  last  Brown 
said  he  had  a  friend  named  Jones,  who  had  built 
several  bridges,  and  could  build  this.  '  Let's  have 
him  in,'  said  the  committee.  In  came  Jones.  '  Can 
you  build  this  brid^,  sir  ? '  '  Yes,'  replied  Jones ; 
'  I  could  build  a  bridge  to  the  infernal  regions,  if 
necessary.'  The  sober  committee  were  horrified ; 
but  when  Jones  retired,  Brown  thought  it  but  fair 
to  defend  his  friend.  '  I  know  Jones  so  well,'  said 
be,  '  and  he  is  so  honest  a  'man,  and  so  good  an 
architect,  that,  if  he  states  soberly  and  positively 
that  he  can  build  a  bridge  to  Hadies — why,  I  be- 
lieve it  But  I  have  mv  doubts  about  the  abut- 
ment on  the  infernal  siae.'  So,"  Lincoln  added, 
"  when  politicians  said  they  could  harmonize  the 
Northern  and  Southern  wings  of  the  Democracy, 
why,  I  believed  them.  But  I  had  my  doubts 
about  the  abutment  on  the  Southern  side." 


Mb.  Wdttiibop,  one  of  the  Boston  Union  Com- 
mittee, called  on  Senator  Mason,  in  January,  1861, 
and,  referring  to  his  former  visit  to  Massacnusetts, 
remarked  in  the  blandest  tones:  "I  hope,  Mr. 
Mason,  we  shall  see  you  again  at  Bunker  Hill." 
To  which  the  senator  stiffly  jerked  out  the  re- 
sponse :  "  Not  unless  I  come  as  an  ambassador, 
sfr." 


General  Rousseau  and  a  Rebel  Clebgy- 
MAN.  —  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Ross  had  just  been  ex- 
amined on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  convicted|upon 
his  own  showing.  Under  charee  of  a  guard  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  Generars  tent  Putting 
on  a  particularly  sanctimonious  expression  of 
countenance,  he  took  up  his  hat,  turned  to  the 
General,  and  said :  "  Well,  General,  we  must  each 
do  as  we  think  best,  and  I  hope  we  will  both  meet 
in  heaven."  The  General  repUed :  "  Your  getting 
to  heaven,  sir,  will  depend  altogether  upon  your 
future  conduct ;  before  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
meet  in  that  region,  you  and  I  must  become  bet- 
ter men."  The  effect  of  this  brief  rejoinder  was 
irresistible. 


REBELS. 

Rebels  !  'tis  a  holy  name  | 

Tfic  name  our  fathers  bdre^ 
When  Rattling  in  the  cause  of  Right, 
Affftinst  the  t^-raat  in  his  might, 
V  In  the  dark  days  of  yore. 

Rebels !  'iis  otnr  faibily  name  ! 

Our  iatlier,  Washington, 
Was  the  ardi-rebel  in  the  fight. 
And  gave  the  name  to  us —  a  right 
Ofikther  unto  son. 


Rebels !  'tis  our  ^ven  name! 

Our  mother,  Liber^, 
Received  the  title  with  her  fiune^ 
In  days  of  grief^  of  fear  and  shame, 

Vfhea  at  her  breast  were  we. 

Rebeb !  'tis  our  sealM  name ! 

A  baptism  of  blood ! 
The  war  —  ay,  and  the  din  of  strife  — 
The  fieaifril  contest,  life  for  life  — 

The  mingled  crimson  fiood« 

Rebels!  'tis  a  patriot's  name ! 

In  Btru^les  it  was  given ; 
We  bore  it  then  when  tyrants  raved. 
And  through  their  curses  'twas  engraved 

On  the  doomsday  book  of  heaven. 

Rebels !  'tis  our  fighting  name ! 

For  peace  rules  o'er  Uie  land. 
Until  they  speak  of  craven  woe — 
Until  our  rights  receive  a  blow. 

From  foe's  or  brothers'  hand.      ^ 

Rebels !  'tis  our  dying  name ! 

For  although  life  is  dear, 
Tet,  freemen  bom  and  freemen  bred. 
We'd  rather  live  as  freemen  dead. 

Than  live  in  slavish  fear. 

Then  call  us  Rebels  if  yon  will  — 

We  glory  in  the  name ; 
For  bending  under  imjust  laws, 
And  swearing  faith  to  an  unjust  cause. 

We  coimt  a  greater  shame. 


An  Editor  before  the  Cabinet. — The  ed* 
itor  of  the  Chatauque  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  was  spend- 
ing his  time  in  Washington,  and  writing  home  let- 
ters for  publication.  One  of  them,  it  was  claimed, 
contained  "  contraband  news,"  and  the  editor  (if 
his  statement  may  be  believed)  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  Cabinet  to  answer  for  the  heinous  ofience. 
Here  is  his  account  of  the  affair :  — 

"  So  many  weeks  had  slipped  away  since  my 
friends  in  Jamestown  commenced  sending  the 
Democrat  regularly  to  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  General  McCleUan,  that  the  vision  of  a 
file  of  ferocious  soldiers  had  departed  from  my 
imagination,  when  one  morning  the  subscriber  re-  . 
ceived  a  gUt-edged,  jockey-club-scented  note,  re- 
questing his  distin&poishea  presence  at  the  White 
House  at  a  certain  hour.  I  had  no  doubt  but  the 
note  was  firom  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who,  I  supposed, 
wished  to  apologize  for  the  blunder  that  she  made 
in  my  not  receiving  her  invitation  to  the  White 
House  balL 

''  So,  giving  my  boots  an  extra  blacking,  and  my 
moustacne  an  extra  twist,  I  wended  my  way  to  the 
President's  domicile.  After  disposing  of  hat, 
cane,  &c.,  I  was  conducted  into  the  room  used  for 
Cabinet  meetings,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  the  President,  Messrs.  Seward,  Stan- 
ton, and  WtUes.  Mr.  Seward,  whom  I  had  met 
at  a  dinner-party  at  General  Risley's,  in  Fredonia, 
during  the  campaign  of  1860,  recognised  me,  and 
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It  onee  alluded  to  the  excellence  of  General  Bis- 
1^8  brandy,  and  proposed  to  Abe  that  he  should 
md  oyer  to  his  cellar  at  the  State  Department, 
md  get  a  nice  article  that  he  had  there.  I  noticed 
three  copies  of  the  Chataaque  Democrat  spread 
oat  on  the  table,  bearing  certain  initials,  which  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  personalities  I  will  not  men- 
don.  I  also  noticed  ominous  black  lines  drawn 
around  certain  passages  which  I  recognized  as 
being  part  of  my  letter  of  several  weeks  ago. 
.  Ihey  looked  like  Bir.  Benton's  expunged  resolu- 
tions on  the  Senate  Journal. 

Mr.  Welles  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  reading 
I  fourth  copy,  that  he  did  not  look  up  as  I  went 
in.  It  seems  that  the  "  mailing  clerks  **  at  James- 
town had  neglected  to  furnish  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment with  a  copy,  and  the  Secretary  was  deeply 
ibwrbed  in  its  perusaL  Mr.  Stanton  was  busy 
iihing  his  recent  order,  thanking  God  and  Gen- 
eral Halleck  for  the  yictory  and  slaughter  at 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  paid  no  attention  to  my 
entrance. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  A  Cabinet  meeting  had  been 
olied  at  the  request  of  General  McGellan,  to  con- 
*ider  my  offence  in  writing  the  letter  conspicuous- 
^  marked  in  the  Democrat  before  us,  and  which 
^  been  kindly  furnished  several  of  their  number 
by  certain  patnotic  and  high-toned  gentlemen  in 
<^«mestown,  N.  Y.    But  they  would  have  to  delay 
A  few  minutes,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Commo- 
dore from  Yorktown,  with  despatches  from  Gen- 
€^  McQellan,  who  had  telegraphed  that  the 
business  must  not  go  on  till  his  despatches  ar- 


Durinff  the  interval,  me,  and  Abe,  and  Seward, 

ftauntered  through  the  rooms,  looking  at  the  vori- 

ona  objects  of  interest    On  entering  the  library, 

we  found  that  the  messenger  had  returned  from 

Seward's  cellar,  with  some  of  the  Secretary's  best 

Auburn  brand.    The  cork  was  drawn,  and  we 

sampled  the  fluid.    We  next  visited  the  ladies' 

parlor,  and  were  presented  to  **  Mary,"  who  came 

mrward,  and  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 

desired  to  know  ^  how  I  flounshed ; "  said  "  she 

never  should  forgive  me  for  not  attending  her 

balL*     She  was  greatly  shocked  to  hear  that  there 

had  been  a  failure  to  connect,  about  getting  the 

card  of  invitation. 

We  were  soon  summoned  to  the  council ;  the 
Commodore  had  arrived,  bringing  seventeen  of 
General  McCIellan's  staff,  who  had  been  delegated 
bf  him  to  transmit  to  the  President  his  copy  of 
tie  Democrat f  which  he  had  received  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  On  opening  it,  the  same  ominous  ink- 
marks  were  drawn  around  the  passages  intended 
to  be  brought  to  the  especial  notice  of  the  Gen- 
eraL  The  staff-officers  then  withdrew,  and  the 
President  proposed  to  proceed  to  business.  At 
tlds  juncture  Mr.  Welles  looked  up  from  the  paper 
be  had  been  so  busily  perusing,  and  inquired  of 
the  President :  "  If  he  had  ever  heard  anything 
about  the  fight  the  Democrat  spoke  of,  between 
the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  and  the  danger 
there  was  of  the  latter  getting  out  and  coming  up 
the  Potomac  and  bombarding  Washington?^ 
Hr.  Lincoln  aaid :  **  It  was  a  fact."  The  Secretary 
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seemed  greatly  surprised,  and  said:  "He  must 
write  to  his  brother-in-law  in  New  York,  to  send 
round  a  vessel  to  Hampton  Roads,  to  watch  tiie 
Aferrimac,  and  also  to  send  him  the  Weekly  Fott^ 
so  that  he  could  get  the  news."  He  chose  the 
Post,  because  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  aforetime, 
of  contributing  essays  for  its  columns.  He  also 
remarked  that  there  was  "much  valuable  and 
deeplv  interesting  news  in  the  Democrat,**  which 
was  then  only  some  four  weeks  old. 

Mr.  Stanton  here  proposed  that  the  contraband 
article  should  be  read,  as  he  had  been  so  busy  of 
late,  he  had  not  read  the  copy  sent  him  by  his 
patriotic  correspondents  at  Jamestown.  So  Mr. 
Seward  read  the  article  through  carefully,  ^^en 
it  was  completed,  Mr.  Stanton  brought  his  fist 
down  on  the  table  with  the  energy  and  vigor  for 
which  he  is  celebrated,  and  says  he :  "Them's  my 
sentiments,  by—."  The  Secretary,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  who  know  him  only  by 
his  short,  pungent,  pious,  pithy,  patriotic,  and  pe- 
culiar proclamations,  profanes  pretty  profiisely 
when  excited.  During  the  readmg  he  had  been 
fumbling  his  vest-pocket  Says  be :  "  What's 
the  price  of  that  paper  per  annum  P  "  I  informed 
him  that  it  was  furnished  to  advance  paying  sub- 
scribers at  one  dollar.  He  handed  me  a  gold  dol- 
lar, and  says  he :  "  Send  it  along."  Mr.  Welles, 
who  was  just  then  absorbed  in  reading  the  account 
of  the  "  embarkation  "  of  the  army  from  Alexan- 
dria, looked  upland  said :  "  He  had  thought  of  sub- 
scribing himself,  but  as  Mr.  Stanton  had  done  so, 
he  womd  have  George  send  him  the  Fast,  and 
they  could  exchange." 

Ine  President  now  called  for  an  opinion  from 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr*  Stanton 
having  voted,  as  I  have  before  remarked.  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  said 
that :  "  Perhaps  it  was  impolitic  to  have  nvritten 
just  such  an  article,  as  he  was  always  opposed  to 
the  expression  of  any  decided  opinions,  but  he 
thought  the  editor  of  the  Democrat  knew  good 
liquor  when  he  smelt  it,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  hailed  from  Old  Chatau^ue,  whose  inhab- 
itants he  remembered  with  pride,  having  once 
been  a  resident  there,  he  voted  that  the  article 
was  not  contraband,  but  that  the  writer  must  not 
do  so  again." 

Mr.  Welles  said :  "  He  did  not  know  enough 
about  the  subject  under  consideration  to  give  an 
opinion.  He  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
perusal  of  the  article,  and  had  foimd  some  useful 
Lints  in  it  in  regard  to  the  dancer  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Merrimac,  which  he  thought  he 
should  act  upon  by  next  year — on  the  whole, 
he  thought  the  good  balanced  the  evil,  and  he 
was  for  calling  it  square." 

It  was  the  President's  turn,  now,  to  decide  the 
matter.  He  always  gets  the  opinion  of  his  "  con- 
stitutional advisers"  all  round,  and  then  does 
as  he  has  a  mind  to.  Abe  turned  to  me  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  his  lovely  and  ex- 
pressive countenance  seemed  more  seraphic  than 
ever,  and  says  he  to  me,  says  he :  "  Your  letter 
on  McClellan  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  I  heard 
in  the  days  of  John  Tyler's  Admm\&\x^\io\i.  T\vet% 
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was  an  editor  in  Rhode  l8land,^noted  for  his  loye 
of  fun — it  came  to  him  irresistibly — and  he 
couldn't  help  saying  jost  what  came  into  his  mind. 
He  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  Tyler.  Some 
time  after  Tyler  vetoed  the  Bank  Bill,  and  came 
into  disrepute  with  the  Whigs,  a  conundrum  went 
the  rounds  of  the  papers.  It  was  as  follows: 
'  Why  is  John  Tyler  like  an  ass  ? '  This  editor 
copied  the  conundrum,  and  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  answer  it,  which  he  did  as  follows : 
*  Because  he  i^  an  ass.^  This  piece  of  fim  cost 
him  his  head,  but  it  was  a  fad. 

"  On  the  whole,"  said  Am,  **  here's  a  dollar ; 
send  me  your  valuable  paper  for  a  year,  and  be 
careful  in  future  how  you  disclose  uovemment 
secrets  that  have  been  published  in  the  Norfolk 
DcLy  Book  only  two  weeks." 

1  promised  to  be  more  discreet  hereafter,  pledg- 
ing myself  not  to  interfere  further  with  General 
Thomas  *'or  any  other  man"  in  his  exclusive 
right  to  give  the  rebels  the  earliest  information 
possible ;  also  pledging  myself  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  aid  the  Government  in  its  patriotic  ef- 
forts to  promote  "loyal  ignorance"  among  the 
masses  of  the  Northern  people. 


••CALL  ALL!    CALL  ALL!" 

BY  •*  GEORGIA." 

Whoop  !  the  Doodles  have  broken  loose. 
Roaring  round  like  the  very  deuce ! 
Lice  of  Egypt,  a  hungry  pack ; 
After  'em,  boys,  and  drive  'em  back. 

Dull-dog,  terrier,  cur  and  ficc, 
Back  to  the  beggarly  land  of  ice. 
Worry  'em,  bite  'em,  scratch  and' tear 
Everybody  and  everywhere. 

Old  Kentucky  is  caved  from  under, 
Tennessee  is  split  asimdcr, 
Alabama  awaits  attack, 
And  G^rgia  bristles  up  her  back. 

Old  John  Brown  is  dead  and  gone ! 
Still  his  spirit  is  marching  on, 
Lantern-jawed,  and  legs,  my  boys, 
Long  as  an  ape's  from  Dlinois ! 

Want  a  weapon  ?    Gather  a  brick  t 
Club  or  cudgel,  or  stone  or  stick. 
Anything  with  a  blade  or  butt ! 
Anything  that  can  cleave  or  cut ! 

Anything  heavy,  or  hard,  or  keen ! 
Any  sort  of  slaying-machine ! 
An3rthing  with  a  ^vnlling  mind. 
And  the  steady  arm  of  a  man,  behind* 

Want  a  weapon  ?    Why,  capture  one ! 
Every  Doodle  has  got  a  gun. 
Belt  and  bayonet,  bright  and  new : 
Kill  a  Doodle  and  capture  two  I 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  son  and  ore  I 
All,  call  all !  to  the  feast  of  fire ! 
Mother  and  maiden,  and  child  and  slave 
A  common  triumph  or  a  single  grave. 


"Ethan  Spike"  writes,  that  Hornby  baa 
«  seceded,"  and  that  he  consequently  resiffna  hit 
seat  in  tiie  Maine  Legislature.  Tne  foUdwinff 
resolutions  w/sre  passed  at  a  public  meeting  m 
the  new  "sovereignty": 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  koertion, 
except  when  exercised  by  ourselves. 

Resolved,  That  the  okepation  of  the  Baldwin 
hghtus,  by  a  State  keeper,  is  a  irritatin'  circum- 
stance, an'  onless  he  is  withdrawn,  aour  army  be 
instructed  to  take  possession  of  the  same  in  the 
name  of  the  taoun. 

Resolved,  That  cf  aour  reasonable  demands  is 
not  complied  to,  that  we  will  take  possession  of, 
and  hola  for  aour  own  use,  the  State's  prison, 
and  the  insane  assylum. 

Resolved,  That  the  ha;^'bius  korpus  act,  taxes, 
an'  the  Main  law  be  an'  is  suspended.  Also  an 
ordnance  relating  to  weights  and  measures  as 
used  in  the  likker  trade.  Be  it  enacted,  That 
henceforth  and  for  ever,  in  this  ere  realm,  eoery 
quart  pot  shall  hold  a  gallon. 

Ordered,  that  the  forgoin'  articles  shall  be  the 
constitution  of  this  suvrinty. 


To  THE  Officers  of  the  Navy.  —  LienL 
Craven,  commanding  the  United  States  steamer 
Mohawk,  which  arrived  at  New  York  February 
7,  1861,  from  Key  West,  published  the  follow- 
ing letter,  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the  navy: 

Basely  unprincipled  incendiaries  have  scattered 
throughout  our  land  doctrines  of  a  revolutionary 
character  —  doctrines  calculated  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  excitable  and  thoughtless  multitude 
—  calculated  to  mislead  the  weak  and  waverinff^ 
and  to  lead  on  and  incite  to  frenzy  the  needy  ad- 
venturers —  those  wolves  of  the  human  race  who 
rejoice  in  that  anarchy  and  disorder  which  loosen 
the  restraints  of  law,  and  afford  them  occasion 
for  indulgence  in  license  and  rapine. 

Sad  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  world  will  be 
the  day  which  witnesses  the  dismemberment  of 
this  Confederation  —  disastrous  to  the  march  of 
human  freedom  and  civilization,  the  event  which 
blots  from  the  page  of  history  our  great  and  glo- 
rious nation  of  self-ruled  men. 

The  oppressed  of  the  earth,  with  hopeful  hearts, 
have  long  regarded  us  as  the  exponents  of  "  lib- 
erty, fratermty,  equality."  Goa  avert  from  ua 
the  abasing  acknowledgment  that  man  is  not 
capable  of  self-government  What  a  humiliating 
reflection,  that  man,  in  his  passions,  can  be  ruled 
only  by  the  bayonet,  by  force  —  despotic  force ; 
his  reasoning  faculties  gone,  he  sinks  to  the  level 
of  the  brute ;  with  no  principle  to  guide  him,  he 
yields  only  to  force. 

Officers  of  the  navy,  be,  as  ever,  loyal,  brave, 
and  true ;  our  beloved  country  is  convulsed  with 
distracting  troubles ;  our  country  is  in  danger ; 
the  great  temple  of  liberty,  founded  by  our  fathers, 
and  dedicatea  to  the  use  of  the  human  race,  now 
reels  and  totters  to  its  base ;  destruction  threatens 
it ;  the  machinations  of  designing  men  have 
brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
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(MBeen  of  the  navy,  our  country  is  in  peril, 
ad  it  behoores  us,  my  friends,  to  consider  well 
ad  earnestly  what  are  our  duties  to  the  nation 
vidch  haa  g;iTen  us  honored  places  among  her 
ana ;  baa  enrolled  us  among  her  defenders ;  has 
"rej^oaed  special  trust  and  confidence  in  our  valor, 
fstnotiam,  and  fidelity." 

lliere  is  no  one  among  us,  my  friends,  however 
kanble  his  station,  who  has  not,  with  laudable 
pride,  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  a  servant  of  his 
coimtary ;  one  of  her  defenders  on  the  seas ;  one 
of  the  fostered  sons  of  the  favored  arm  of  national 
defence.  There  can  be  no  feeling  more  ennobling 
thia  that  of  him  who  bears  arms  in  his  countr3r'8 
defence ;  let  us  be  slow  to  throw  aside  that  ar- 
mor; slow  to  abjure  all  allegiance,  and  never 
betray  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 

We  have  in  a  marked  manner  been  the  honored 
ud  dierished  sons  of  our  country ;  our  country- 
men have  with  exalted  estimate  valued  the  ex- 
plnta  of  oar  heroic  men,  whose  deeds  have  shed 
Rich  lustre  on  our  flag,  and  carried  it  in  triumph 
aad  honor  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  recollect,  my 
fiiends,  that  each  one  of  us  is  a  sharer  in  all  the 
gioriea  won  by  naval  valor ;  our  great  men  have 
puaed  away,  but  they  have  left  t£e  honor  of  the 
uwjf  the  honor  of  the  flag,  in  our  keeping. 
Some  among  us  have  had  the  fortune  to  do  battle 
igainat  our  country^s  foes ;  all  of  us  have  had 
Mch  oar  individual  rdle  in  the  great  machinery 
bf  which  the  whole  is  moved ;  the  fame  of  our 
lag  belongs  to  us,  and  our  duty  is  to  rally  to  its 
nroorL 

ne  must  not  forget  that  our  initiation  into 
the  service  of  our  countr)'  was  by  taking  a  solemn 
oath  **  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  That  vow,  my  friends,  is  recorded  on 
high ;  that  vow  was  beard  by  Him  who  has  said, 
"Hender  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Cesar's.''  We  must  beware  how  we  lightly  treat 
10  solemn  an  oath ;  it  cannot  be  thrown  off";  we 
cannot  ignore  the  claims  of  our  country ;  we  may, 
it  is  true,  cease  to  serve,  but  we  cannot,  dare  not, 
offend  the  Most  High  by  turning  our  arms  against 
those  laws  which  we  have  sworn  to  sustain ;  nor 
can  we  be  too  guarded,  lest  by  any  act  of  ours  a 
tingle  stain  is  brought  upon  our  bright  escut- 
cheon. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  vain  ond  idle 
lophistries  of  those  deluded  men  who  would  tell 
at  that  the  United  States  arc  only  bound  together 
by  a  weak  alliance,  to  be  shaken  ofi"  at  pleasure 
bjr  any  one,  ndthout  even  so  much  notice  of  the 
abrogation  as  common  decency  has  established 
at  customary  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
«urth.  Let  us  discard  from  our  minds  the  illu- 
sions of  those  who  would  in  fact  persuade  us  that 
we  never  had  any  nationality.  If  their  arguments 
are  correctly  based,  we  have  never  indeed  been 
one  nation.  We  are  mere  pretenders,  who  have, 
without  shadow  of  right,  adopted  a  national  style 
and  law  by  which  to  impose  upon  mankind. 

Let  us  not  listen  to  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
would  seduce  us  from  our  allegiance  by  special 
pleading  and  abstract  questions  of  State  sover- 
eignty.   ''Remember  your  oath" — "^Remem- 


ber!"  What  have  we  to  do  with  States P  What 
indeed  have  you  to  do  with  States,  those  of  you 
who,  by  virtue  of  your  national  ofiice,  are  dis- 
franchised by  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  you 
reside  ? 

The  Union  is  our  country;  the  Union  is  our 
State;  the  Constitution  is  our  law.  A  great  trust 
devolves  on  us.  Let  not  the  jioisonous  bane  of 
revolution  have  any  spread  among  our  ranks. 
Let  us  show  ourselves  ever  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  our  countr}'men.  We  are  not  partiaaiis. 
We  must  not  listen  to  treason  in  any  shape  or 
form.  We  cannot  abjure  our  duties  wiUiout 
being  guilty  of  treason ;  and  by  no  train  of  rea- 
soning can  acts  against  the  Government  be  styled 
by  any  other  name  than  treason. 

The  fame  of  our  proudly- waving  flag  belongs 
to  us,  and  whatever  be  the  fate  of  that  honored 
emblem  of  our  countr}%  —  that  honored  badge  of 
our  power, — whatever  be  its  fate,  my  friends,  let 
us  beware  that  it  sufier  no  stain  through  the  navy. 

T.  AuGs.  Craven, 

Lieatcnant  commanding  U.  S.  steamer  **  Mobawk." 


A  Daring  Exploit.  —  During  the  month  of 
December,  1861,  a  squad  of  some  half  dozen  left 
Col.  Shacklcford's  regiment,  at  Calhoun,  Ky.,  on 
Green  Kiver,  to  bring  back  three  soldiers  who 
had  gone  to  Todd  County.  While  on  their  route, 
after  night,  they  came  upon  some  rebel  cavalry, 
and  our  men  seeing  that  resistance  would  be  use- 
less, took  to  the  woods.  One  of  them,  named 
WiJJdns,  was  separated  from  his  companions,  and 
in  winding  about  through  the  woods,  came  sev- 
eral times  in  close  proximity  to  rebel  squads,  but 
succeeded  in  eluding  them.  He  at  last  overtook 
three  of  them,  and  seeing  that  his  chances  were 
desperate,  he  determined  to  join  them,  and  pass 
himself  off  as  one  of  their  number.  By  keeping 
a  little  in  the  rear,  he  watched  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, when  he  drew  his  revolver,  and  firing 
rapiddy,  killed  one,  badly  wounded  another,  and 
caused  the  third  to  take  to  flight.  Wilkins  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape,  and  returned  to 
camp  at  Calhoun,  where  a  gentleman  arrived  the 
next  day  from  Elkton,  and  stated  that  the  rebel 
cavalry  reported  that  the  country  was  overrun 
with  Federal  troops,  and  that  they  had  been 
forced  to  retreat  before  a  superior  force.  The 
camp  at  Calhoun  contained  plenty  of  such  pluck 
in  the  regiments  under  Cols.  Shackleford,  Jack- 
son, Hawkins,  and  Burbridgc. 


An  incident  that  carries  its  own  comment  is 
related  by  a  visitor  on  his  way  to  one  of  the 
patriot  camps  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Seated  by 
the  roadside  was  a  soldier,  his  musket  in  one 
hand,  and  a  volume  in  the  other,  which  he  was 
reading  with  deep  interest.  He  was  clad  roughly 
but  comfortably,  and  bore  the  evidences  of  hav- 
ing seen  hard  service.  As  the  party  approached, 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  advanced  into  the  xo^id^  ^\v.d 
exclaimed,  **  Halt  \  Let  me  aee  ^oxuc  ^%&%«^  ^^\»t 
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carefully  inspecting  the  •trangers  and  their  pass, 
he  quietly  told  them  to  move  on,  and  resumed 
his  seat  and  his  book.  One  of  the  party  glanced 
at  the  volume,  and  found  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
copy  of  Tennyson's  Poems. 


A  Heboineik  B  altdcobe. — The  band  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment  that  left  Boston  in  April,  1861, 
consisted  of  twent|r-four  persons,  who,  together 
with  their  musical  mstruments,  occupied  a  car  by 
themselves  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  By 
some  accident,  the  musicians'  car  got  switched 
off  at  the  Canton  Depot,  so  that,  instead  of  being 
the  first,  it  was  left  in  the  rear  of  all  the  others, 
and  after  the  attack  had  been  made  by  the  mob 
upon  the  soldiers,  they  came  upon  the  car  in 
which  the  band  was  still  sitting,  wholly  unarmed, 
and  incapable  of  making  any  defence.  The  in- 
furiated demons  anproacbed  them  howling  and 
yelling)  and  pourea  in  upon  them  a  shower  of 
stones,  broken  iron,  and  other  missiles,  wounding 
some  severely,  and  demolishing  their  instru- 
ments. Some  of  the  miscreants  jumped  upon 
the  roof  of  the  car,  and  with  a  bar  of  iron  beat  a 
hole  through  it,  while  others  were  calling  for 
powder  to  blow  them  all  up  in  a  heap.  Finding 
that  it  would  be  sure  destruction  to  remain  longer 
in  the  car,  the  poor  fellows  jumped  out  to  meet 
their  fiendish  assailants  hand  to  hand.  They 
were  saluted  with  a  shower  of  stones,  but  took 
to  their  heels,  fighting  their  wa^  through  the 
crowd,  and  running  at  random,  without  knowing 
in  what  direction  to  go  for  assistance  or  shelter. 
As  they  were  hurrying  along,  a  rough-looking 
man  suddenly  jumped  in  front  of  their  leader, 
and  exclaimed,  **  This  way,  boys !  this  way ! "  It 
was  the  first  fHendly  voice  they  had  heard  since 
entering  Baltimore,  and  they  stopped  to  ask  no 

Suestions,  but  followed  their  guide,  who  took 
[lem  up  a  narrow  court,  where  they  found  an 
open  door,  into  which  they  rushed,  being  met 
inside  by  a  powerful-looking  woman,  who  grasped 
each  one  by  the  hand,  and  directed  them  up- 
stairs. The  last  of  their  band  was  knocked 
senseless  just  as  he  was  entering  the  door,  by  a 
stone,  which  struck  him  on  the  head;  but  the 
woman  who  had  welcomed  them  immediately 
caught  up  their  fallen  comrade,  and  carried  him 
in  her  arms  up  the  stairs. 

**  You  are  perfectly  safe  here,  boys,"  said  the 
Amazon,  who  directly  proceeded  to  wash  and 
bind  up  their  wounds. 

After  having  done  this,  she  procured  them 
food,  and  then  told  them  to  strip  off  their  uni- 
forms, and  put  on  the  clothes  she  had  brought 
them,  a  motley  assortment  of  baize  jackets,  rag- 
ged coats,  and  old  trousers.  Thus  equipped,  they 
were  enabled  to  go  out  in  search  of  their  com- 
panions, without  danger  of  attack  from  the  Plug 
Uglies  and  Blood  Tubs,  who  had  given  them  so 
rough  a  reception* 

They  then  learned  the  particulars  of  the  attack 

upon  Uie  soldiers,  and  of  their  escape,  and  saw 

Ijiagat  the  statioD  the  two  men  who  had  been 


kiUed,  and  t}ie  others  who  had  been  wounded. 
One  of  their  own  band  was  missing,  and  he  has 
not  yet  been  found,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
he  was  kUled  or  not  On  going  back  to  the 
house  where  tiicy  were  so  humanely  treated,  they 
found  that  their  clothes  had  been  carefully  tied 
up,  and  with  their  battered  instruments,  had 
been  sent  to  the  depot  of  the  Philadelphia  Rail- 
road, where  they  were  advised  to  go  themselyes. 
They  did  not  long  hesitate,  but  started  in  the 
next  train,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  just  in 
time  to  meet  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Butler,  who  told  them  to  hurry  back  to  the  Old 
Bay  State  to  show  their  battered  faces  and 
broken  limbs,  and  that  they  should  yet  come 
back,  and  play  Hail  Columbia  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimore,  where  they  had  been  so  inhumanly 
assaulted. 

The  noble-hearted  woman  who  rescued  these 
men  is  a  well-known  character  in  Baltimore,  and 
according  to  all  the  usages  of  Christian  society, 
is  an  outcast  and  a  polluted  being ;  but  she  is  a 
true  heroine,  nevertheless,  and  entitled  to  the 
grateful  consideration  of  the  country.  When 
Gov.  Hicks  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
rabble  rout  of  miscreants,  and  Winter  Davis  had 
fled  in  dismay,  and  the  men  of  wealth  and  official 
dignity  had  hid  themselves  in  their  terror,  and 
the  police  were  powerless  to  protect  the  handful 
of  unarmed  strangers  who  were  struggling  with 
the  infuriated  mob,  this  degraded  woman  took 
them  under  her  protection,  dressed  their  wounds, 
fed  them  at  her  own  cost,  and  sent  them  back  in 
safety  to  their  homes.  As  she  is  too  notorious 
in  Baltimore  not  to  be  perfectly  well  known  by 
what  we  have  already  told  of  her,  it  will  not  be 
exposing  her  to  any  persecution  to  mention  her 
name.  Ann  Manley  is  the  name  by  which  she 
is  known  in  the  city  of  Blood  Tubs,  and  the 
loyal  men  of  the  North,  when  they  march  again 
through  its  streets,  should  remember  her  for  her 
humanity  to  their  countrymen. 


THE  MODERN  GILPIN. 

A  BALLAD  OF  BULL  BUX. 

Will  Russbll  was  a  writer  rare, 

Of  genius  and  renown, 
A  war-trained  correspondent  he 

From  famous  London  town. 

On  Indian  and  Crimean  coasts 
He  wrote  of  guns  and  drums. 

And  now  as  through  our  land  he  postSi 
To  Washington  he  comes. 

Will  Russell  said  to  chosen  friend, 
<*  Though  four  months  I  have  been 

In  search  of  some  great  Yankee  fight, 
No  skrimmage  have  I  seen. 

To-morrow's  sun  will  see  a  fight 
On  Bull  Run's  banks,  they  say ; 

So  there,  my  friend,  we'll  early  go, 
All  in  a  two-'ota  9hay. 
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ril  also  take  a  saddle-horse 

To  bear  the  battle's  brunt, 
Whereon  in  my  Crimean  style^ 

rU  see  the  fight  myhm/. 

And  I  will  don  the  coolest  of 

Mt  Himalayan  suits  — 
IIt  belt,  felt  hat,  rerolTer,  and 

My  old  East  Indian  boots. 

Fresh  stores  of  pens  I'll  surely  need, 

And  foolscap,  too,  I  think ; 
And  in  one  holster  snugly  thrust 

A  pint  of  Dovell's  ixuL. 

While  in  the  bottom  of  the  gig 
We'll  stow  the  choice  Bord^uz, 

And  eke  this  bottle  of  ctM  tea  — 
To  cool  us  off,  you  know ! 

And  for  that,  in  this  heathen  land, 

The  grub  is  all  a  sham, 
Tire  he^  wrapped  up  some  sausage,  too, 

And  sandwiches  of  'am. 

Eroerienoe  on  Crimean  shores 
Has  taught  me  how  to  forage,  , 

And  how  &cse  creature  comforts  tend 
To  keep  up  martial  courage." 

Smack !  went  his  lips  at  thought  thereof 

Off  rolled  the  Yankee  gig, 
Before  the  shouts  and  roUing  whites 

Of  starers,  small  and  big ! 

Like  clouds  of  dust  his  spirits  rise. 

While  merry  cracks  the  whip ; 
The  led^horse  pranced  and  "bobbed  around" 

like  porpoise  roimd  a  ship. 

The  Long  Bridge  planks  jumped  up  and  down 

In  sympathetic  jig  — 
They  Uttle  thought  he  would  return 

y^us  the  "  creaking  gig." 

That  rotten  Rubicon  is  passed, 
And  likewise  frowning  *♦  Runyon  "  — 

Its  outline  marked  with  many  a  black 
Columbiad  on  its  trunnion. 

Past  fields  where  just  the  day  before 
The  harvest- scythe  was  sweeping, 

They  rushed  where  soon  its  human  sheaves 
Death's  sickle  would  be  reaping ! 

As  rise  the  distant  cannon's  tones. 

So  mounts  his  martial  ardor. 
His  thoughts  half  on  the  work  "  in  front "  — 

Half  on  his  meagre  larder. 

At  length  he's  there  at  Centreville ! 

In  sight  and  sound  of  what 
He  came  so  far  to  see  and  sketch, 

Where  rained  the  sheU  and  shot ! 

But  ere  he  ventures,  careful  soul ! 

To  reach  that  sccne.of  death. 
He  seeks  a  cool  and  shady  place 

'*  To  give  his  horses  breath." 

Then  forth  he  draws  the  precious  stores,  — 

Cold  tea,  Bordeaux,  and  'am,  — 
'Mid  cannon-shots  and  bottle-pops. 

Enjoys  his  lunch  and  dram. 


The  dubious  issue  of  the  fight 

Contents  him  with  his  seat, 
Until  a  courier  from  the  field 

Reports  the  foe's  retreat ! 

Up  sprang  WiU  RusseU  from  the  charms 

Of  tea  and  'am  so  vile  — 
His  toilet  for  «the  front"  prepares 

In  his  Crimean  style. 

«  My  'oss !  my  'oss  I  quick,  bring  it  me ! 

What  would  the  Thunderer  say, 
If  the^  should  end  this  BuU  Run  fight. 

While  I  lunch  in  my  ehayV* 

His  *<  Indian'"  sack  hangs  down  and  hides 

Each  short  and  sturdy  limb ; 
His  hat  o'erhangs  his  jolly  form 

With  amplitude  of  brim. 

Beneath  its  shade,  his  roimd,  red  fiuse 
Flames  like  St.  George's  banner ; 

While  from  its  rim,  in  haveloek  style, 
A  buff  and  red  bandanna ! 

In  guise  like  this,  he  grandly  mounts 

And  starts  in  wrarlike  trot. 
That  did  not  turn  to  gaUop  as 

He  neared  the  deadly  spot. 

But  lo !  a  motley  frightened  crowd 

Before  him  doth  appear, 
Of  such  as  ever  follow  camps, 

AU  hurrying  to  the  rear. 

And  pushing  through  this  heaving  mass 
•  Of  human  breakers,  soon 
He  found  himself  'mid  reeling  ranks. 
Battalion  and  platoon ! 

But  'mid  that  frightened  crowd,  he  says 

He  only  kept  his  wits. 
And  puffs,  and  scolds,  and  wonders,  too, 

^Vhat  trouble  "  gave  them  fits ! " 

**  I  do  declare  !    What  means  all  this  ? 

W^hat  hos  your  vict'ry  nipped  ? 
Why  run  you  so  ?  "  —  the  sole  reply 

Was  panted  forth,  "  We're  whipped ! " 

**  Dear  me  !    I  fain  would  get  in  front ! 

How  would  the  people  stare. 
If  Fame  should  ask  my  whereabouts. 

And  echo  say,  *  the  rear  I ' 

**  You  cravens,  stand !  v>hy  do  you  run  ? 

Return  to  the  assault !  " 
Bang !  bang !  —  a  shell  bursts  o'er  his  head 

Will  RusseU  calls  a  halt ! 

<*  Aw !  .that  teas  near !  no  further  need 

For  me  to  make  rescarclies  — 
ril  simply  book  what  I  have  seen. 

Behind  yon  grove  of  birches." 

Bang !  bang !  «  Aw !  there's  another  sheU ! 

And  one  that  is  a  screamer  ; 
And,  let  me  think  —  I  must  leave  now, 

To  write  by  Wednesday's  steamer- 1 

And  though  my  steed  has  come  to-day 

Full  thirty  miles  and  better. 
Needs  must  he  now  to  take  me  back 

To  mail  my  battle-letter." 
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He  turns  his  hone !  both  aie  afloat 

On  the  retreating  wave ! 
But  as  he  struggles  back,  he  scoffii 

In  words  —  not  accents  brave. 

To  clear  the  road  and  let  him  pass. 

He  hails  each  runaway; 
But  their  respect  for  raiky  alas ! 

Is  broke  and  done  away ! 

Wagon  and  cart,  and  man  and  beast, 

iUl  in  the  turnpike  jammed ; 
Mess  pork  and  hiuns,  and  shot  and  grain. 

No  thorou^^fiure  so  dammed ! 

The  dainty  stores  that  fed  *<  the  staff** 
Mixed  with  the  priyate's  fue ! 

Sad  waste !  **  O,  what,  my  countrymen, 
A  fBdling  off  was  there ! " 

The  teamsters  '<  cut  and  ran,"  and  left ; 

No  traces  you  could  find ; 
While  those  afoot  from  horsemen  feared 

A  dreadful  «  cut  behind ! " 

«*  The  Cavalry ! "  at  that  dread  soimd 
Will's  courage  was  bereft  him ; 

Although  he  tried,  by  yaliant  words. 
To  show  it  had  not  left  him. 

And  eke  before  his  mental  eye 

The  dreadful  vision  rose, 
Of  that  warm  suit  the  Southern  press 

Had  threatened  him  for  clothes ! 

"That  threat!  when  'tis  so  'orrid  'ot  — 
Beyond  East  Indian  weather ! 

How  my  too  solid  flesh  would  melt 
In  suit  of  tar  and  feather ! " 

His  anxious  looks,  yet  yaliant  words, 
^lake  many  jeer  and  hoot  him. 

While  every  random  shot  he  fears 
Is  some  attempt  to  shoot  him. 

While  thus  he  trembles  for  his  life, 

By  coward  taunt  and  curse. 
So,  to  his  eye,  each  ambulance 

S^ms  an  untimely  hearse ! 

At  each  artilleiy  "  thud  "  he  hears. 

Up  close  his  legs  he  tucks, 
Then  down  upon  his  saddle  bow 

His  anxious  visage  ducks  I 

And  eke  behind  his  Indian  sack 
Swells  in  balloon-like  manner. 

While  flaps  and  flies  around  his  neck 
The  buff  and  red  bandanna ! 

Again  he's  back  at  Centreville, 

In  search  of  friend  and  gig ; 
•*  They  are  not  here !  nor  'am,  nor  tea  — 

They're  just  the  things  to  prig. 

0  for  a  glass  of  wine,  or  slice 
Of  those  flne  wasted  'ams !  — 

But  though  there's  plenty  on  the  road. 
They're  no  longer  Uncle  Sam's  I 

So  now  for  Washington,  my  steed ! 

It  b  no  use  to  wMne; 
Tou  brought  me  here  to  see  a  flght. 

Now  take  me  back  to  dine ! " 


A  sudden  squad  of  fugitives 

Here  through  the  vUIage  fled. 
And  Bill's  great  frmcy  for  the  front 

Soon  placed  him  at  their  head* 

But  as  he  leads  the  flying  herd 

Adown  a  hill's  decline. 
Behold,  across  the  road  drawn  up 

A  regiment  in  line ! 

**  What  brings  you  here  ? "  the  Colonel  shout 
«  Back !  back !  I  say :  TU  shoot 

The  coward  that  across  my  ranks 
Would  dare  to  place  his  foot  1 " 

The  herd  recoils,  save  Russell  wild, 

Who,  fumbling  in  his  vest : 
«  But,  sir — you  know ! — I'm  English !  Gomfi 

You  must  not  me  arrest ! 

I  have  a  pass  —  aw !  here  it  is ! 

'TIS  signed  by  General  Scott  — 
Don't  keep  me  here ! "    "  Bsss  this  man  vp  I 

Replied  the  Colonel,  hot. 

Nor  time  lost  Will,  as  off  he  dashed. 

In  sudden  bolt  that  snapped 
A  loop  of  sack  and  havelock  both, 

That  now  far  rearward  flapped ! 

At  Fairfiix  Court  House  next  he  stops. 

To  breathe  his  horse  and  sup ; 
But  here  his  rest  by  Boniflice 

Is  quickly  broken  up. 

Quoth  he,  **  They  fear.  Virginia's  horse  ? 

Well  may  they,  stranger,  when 
These  mountain  riders  number  now 

Full  twenty  thousand  men ! " 

**  Good  'eavens !  no  ?  —  but  do  they  though? 

Our  startled  hero  cries. 
Then  off  again,  though  cruel  need. 

To  Washington  he  flies  1 

Night  finds  him  bravely  spurring  on 
Past  wood,  and  grove,  and  thicket. 

With  brave  words  frequent  cheering  up 
Each  watchful,  anxious  picket. 

«  What  news  ?  What  news  i "  they  all  do  shou' 

Says  Russell  in  reply : 
« It  is  no  rout !  the  army's  safe ! 

Keep  up  your  heart  —  don't  fly !  " 

•<  Stop!  stop  !  Bill  Russell !  tell  us  why," 

Loud  after  him  they  bawl, 
•«  If  all  is  safe,  you  run  so  fSeist, 

Or  why  you  run  at  all } " 

Tet  on  he  flies ;  up  hill,  down  dale. 

In  very  ghost-like  manner ; 
While  ever  rearward  flaps  and  flies 

The  buff  and  red  bandanna ! 

The  night  wanes  on,  the  moon  is  up. 

And  soon  our  correspondent. 
Though  near  his  goal,  with  new-bom  fears 

Grew  suddenly  despondent. 

"  The  guards  are  set  upon  the  bridge ; 

Dear  me,  what  fate  is  mine  ! 
They'll  hail  me  soon,  and  I  may  die 

Ajid  give  no  countersign ! " 
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ffis  feftra  are  TBin  —  thfttTetTnui 

Is  good,  as  you'll  agree, 
(As  has  been  often  said  before,) 

To  pass  him  through,  Seott  free. 

At  last  he's  safe  upon  the  bridge ! 

He  sees  the  lights  of  town» 
Mirrored  in  broad  Potomac's  tide. 

Hang  brightly  dripping  down ! 

Then  droops  his  head,  then  droops  his  steed. 

In  sympathetic  manner ; 
Then  droops  his  sack,  then  droops  also 

The  bun  and  red  iNmdanna  I 

Csn  this  be  he  that  o'er  these  planks 

At  morning  dashed  so  trig  } 
Berisiting  beneath  the  moon 

In  such  a  dismal  rig ! 

The  bridge  is  passed !  and  he  again 

Resumes  his  martial  port. 
And  swells,  and  puffs,  and  comforts  all 

With  words  of  valiant  sort. 

Bat  sudden  from  the  rising  clouds 

A  yivid  lightnin^^  flash  ! 
**The  foe ! "  he  cries,  and  fearful  lists 

To  hear  the  cannon's  cra^  1 

He's  off  again !  up  Fourteenth  Street ! 

Once  more,  like  ghostly  banner. 
Behind  him  dimly  naps  and  flies 

The  buff  and  red  bandanna  ! 

His  rooms  are  reached,  he  bolts  his  door, 

When  lo  !  before  his  eyes, 
A  midnight  supper  ready  spread. 

To  which  he  instant  flies. 

No  time,  by  doffing  hat  or  dress. 

To  balk  his  £unished  jaws  ! 
But,  CasHius-likc,  he  **  plunges  in, 

Accoutred  as  he  was !  " 

Sausage,  and  cheese,  and  'am  again, 
With  draughts  of  wine  between ; 

Down  that  vast  throat  of  British  gauge, 
In  quick  procession  seen  ! 

What  grunts  of  bliss  beneath  that  hat 
O'er  this  unlooked-for  manna  1 

While  as  he  mimched  still  rose  and  fell 
The  buff  and  red  bandanna ! 

At  last  he'a  full !  but  quickly  now 

His  brain  is  all  astir ; 
To  forge  fit  bolts  of  caustic  for 

His  chief,  the  Thunderer  t 

His  pen  is  drawn,  and  o'er  his  sheet 

Fast  its  vocation  plies, 
In  telling  what  he  thought  he  saw  — 

Wberein  his  genius  Kea  f 

But  soon  the  inspiration's  o'er  ! 

With  wine  ana  sausage  pressed* 
His  eyelids  close,  his  burly  head 

Down  drops  upon  his  breast. 

Hark  to  the  thimders  of  his  snore ! 

In  deep,  bassoon-like  manner  ! 
While  with  each  swell  still  rose  and  fell 

The  buff  and  red  bandanna  f 


Best,  Buasell,  rest !  thy  race  is  o'er ; 

And  well  you  won  it,  too ; 
For  no  such  time  was  ever  made 

Since  days  of  Waterloo ! 

Now  let  us  sing,  in  joUy  ring. 
Great  HusseU's  martial  spree — 

When  next  he  goes  to  see  a  flght. 
May  he  get  there  to  see ! 

Te  poets !  who  may  sing  some  day, 
In  strains,  rich,  racy,  full. 

The  race  from  Bull  Run,  don^t  ferget 
The  run  of  Mr.  Bull. 


Incidents  of  Bull  Run.— At  the  battle, 
when  the  order  came  from  the  headquarters  for 
the  retreat,  word  was  passed  down  the  line  to  the 
New  York  Zouaves.  ''Do  not!"  exclaimed  a 
score  of  the  ''  pet  lambs "  in  a  breath.  "  Do 
not!**  "We  are  ordered  to  retreat,"  said  the 
commander.  "  Wot'n  thunder's  ihcU  f  *'  respond- 
ed one  of  the  hard-heads,  who  evidently  did  not 
comprehend  the  word  exactly.  ''Go  back — re- 
tire," continued  the  commander.  "  Go  back  — 
where f**  "Leave  the  field."  ** Leave f  Why, 
that  ain't  what  we  come  for.  We're  here  to  fight," 
insisted  the  boys.  "  We  came  here  with  1,040 
men,"  said  the  commander.  "  There  are  now  600 
left.  Fall  back,  bo;^  s ! "  and  the  "  lambs  "  sulkily 
retired,  evidently  cuspleased  with  the  order. 

Two  of  the  New  Hampshire  Second  were  leav- 
ing the  field,  through  the  woods,  when  they  were 
suddenly  confronted  by  five  rebels,  who  ordered 
them  to  "  halt !  or  we  fire."  The  Granite  boys 
saw  their  dilemma,  but  the  foremost  of  them  pre- 
sented his  musket,  and  answered,  "  Halt  you,  or 
we  fire ! "  and,  at  the  word,  both  discharged  their 
pieces.  The  rebel  fell,  his  assailant  was  unharmed. 
Seizing  his  companion's  musket,  he  brought  it  to 
his  shoulder,  and  said  to  the  other,  "Fire!" 
Both  fired  their  guns  at  once,  and  two  more 
rebels  fell.  The  others  fled.  The  leader's  name 
was  Hanford,  from  Dover,  N.  H. 

As  the  Maine  troops  were  leaving  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, a  soldier  stepped  up  to  one  of  ue  officers  of  the 
Fifth  regiment,  and  requested  him  to  lend  him  a 
knife.  The  officer  took  out  a  common  pocket- 
knife,  and  handed  it  to  the  soldier,  who  sat  down 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  pulled  up  the  leg  of  his 
trousers,  and  deliberately  dug  a  musket-ball  out 
of  his  leg,  lumped  up,  and  resumed  his  march. 

When  the  news  of  the  repube  reached  the 
camp  meeting  at  Desplaines,  IlL,  Rev.  Henr^ 
Cox,  who  was  preaching  at  the  time  the  inteUi- 
gence  was  received,  remarked,  on  closing  his  ser- 
mon, "  Brethren,  we  had  better  adioum  this 
camp  meeting,  and  go  home  and  driiL" 


Adventure  of  a  Spy.  —  I  have  lately  re- 
turned from  the  South;  but  m^  exact  where- 
abouts in  that  region,  for  obvious  reasons,  it 
would  not  be  politic  to  state.  Suspected  of  being 
a  Northerner,  it  was  often  my  advantage  to  court 
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obscurity.  Known  as  a  spy,  a  "  short  shrift "  and 
a  ready  rope  would  have  prevented  the  blotting 
of  this  paper.  Han^ng,  disg^sed,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  camp,  mixing  with  its  idlers,  laughing 
at  their  jokes,  examinmg  their  arms,  counting 
their  numbers,  endeavoring  to  discover  the  plans 
of  their  leaders,  listening  to  this  party  and  pur- 
suing that,  joining  in  the  chorus  of  a  rebel  song, 
•  betting  on  rebel  success,  cursing  Abolitionism, 
reviling  Lincoln,  traducing  Scott,  extolling  Qen. 
Beauregard,  despising  Northern  fighters,  laugh- 
ing at  uieir  tactics  and  sneering  at  Uieir  weapons, 
praising  the  beauty  of  Southern  belles  ana  de- 
crving  that  of  Northern,  calling  New  York  a  den 
of  cutthroats,  and  New  Orleans  a  paradise  of  im- 
maculate chivalry,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
practice  of  my  profession  as  a  spy.  This  may  not 
seem  honorable  nor  desirable.  As  to  the  honor, 
let  the  country  that  benefits  by  the  investigations 
and  warnings  of  the  spy  be  jud^ ;  and  the  dan- 
ger, often  incurred,  is  more  serious  and  personal 
than  that  of  the  battle-field,  which  may,  perhaps, 
detract  from  its  desirability. 

It  was  a  dark  night  Not  a  star  on  the  glim- 
mer. I  had  collected  my  quotum  of  intelligence, 
and  was  on  the  move  for  tne  Northern  Unes.  I 
was  approaching  the  banks  of  a  stream  whose 
waters  I  had  to  cross,  and  had  then  some  miles 
to  traverse  before  I  could  reach  the  pickets  of  our 
gallant  troops.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness  began  to 
pbeep  over  me ;  I  was  on  the  outskirt  of  a  wood 
Miging  the  diirk  waters  at  my  feet,  whose  pres- 
^^  could  scarcely  be  detected  but  for  their  sul- 
.  itpiiodurmurs  as  they  rushed  through  the  gloom. 
^^V|lfe  wind  sighed  in  gentle  accordance.  I  walked 
.Inty  or  fifty  yards  along  the  bank.  I  then  crept 
■  on  all-fours  along  the  ground,  and  groped  with 
my  hands.  I  paused  —  I  groped  again  —  my 
breath  thickened,  perspiration  oozed  from  me  at 
every  pore,  and  I  was  prostrated  with  horror !  I 
had  missed  my  landmark,  and  knew  not  where  I 
was.  Below  or  above,  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
bank,  lay  the  skiff  I  had  hidden  ten  days  before, 
when  I  commenced  my  operations  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jeffr  Davis. 

As  I  stood  gasping  for  breath,  with  all  the  un- 
mistakable proofs  of  my  calling  about  me,  the  sud- 
den cry  of  a  bird  or  plunging  of  a  fish  would  act 
like  magnetism  on  my  frame,  not  wont  to  shud- 
der at  a  shadow.  No  matter  how  pressing  the 
danger  may  be,  if  a  man  sees  an  opportunity  for 
escape,  he  breathes  with  freedom.  But  let  him 
be  surrounded  by  darkness,  impenetrable  at  two 
yards'  distance,  within  rifle's  length  of  concealed 
foes,  for  what  knowled^  he  has  to  the  contrary ; 
knowing,  too,^  with  painful  accuracy,  the  detec- 
tion of  his  presence  would-  reward  him  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  death,  and  if  he  breathes  no 
faster,  and  feels  his  limbs  as  free  and  his  spirits 
as  light  as  when  taking  a  favorite  promenade,  he 
IB  more  fitted  for  a  hero  than  I  am. 

In  the  agonv  of  that  moment — in  the  sudden 

and  utter  helplessness  I  felt  to  discover  my  true 

bearings — I  was  about  to  let  myself  gently  into 

the  stream,  and  breast  its  current,  tor  hfe  or 

deaiJiL    There  was  no  alternative.    The  Northern 


pickets  must  be  reached  in  safety  before  the 
morning  broke,  or  I  should  soon  swin^  between 
heaven  and  earth,  from  some  green  hmb  of  the 
black  forest  in  which  I  stood. 

At  that  moment  the  low,  sullen  bay  of  a  blood- 
hound struck  my  ear.  The  sound  was  reviving 
—  the  fearful  stillness  broken.  The  uncertain 
dread  flew  before  the  certain  danger.  I  wm 
standing  to  my  middle  in  the  shallow  bed  of  the 
river,  just  beneath  the  jutting  banks.  After  a 
pause  of  a  few  seconds  I  b^gan  to  creep  mechani- 
cally and  stealthily  down  the  stream,  followed,  as 
I  knew  from  tlie  rustling  of  the  grass  and  fre- 
quent breaking  of  twigs,  by  the  insatiable  brute ; 
although,  by  certain  uneasy  growls,  I  felt  assured 
he  was  at  fault  Something  struck  against  my 
breast  I  could  not  prevent  a  slight  cry  from 
escaping  me,  as,  stretcning  out  my  hand,  I  grasp- 
ed the  gunwale  of  a  boat  moored  beneam  tne 
bank.  Between  surprise  and  joy  I  felt  half 
choked.  In  on  instant  I  had  scrambled  on  board, 
and  began  to  search  for  the  painter  in  the  bow, 
in  order  to  cast  her  from  her  fastenings. 

Suddenly  a  bright  ray  of  moonlight  —  the  first 
gleam  of  hope  in  that  black  night  —  fell  directly 
on  the  spot,  revealing  the  silvery  stream,  my  own 
skiff,  (hidden  there  ten  days  before,)  lighting  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  verging  wood,  and,  on  the 
log  half  buried  in  the  bank,  and  from  which  I  had 
that  instant  cast  the  line  that  had  bound  me  to 
it,  the  supple  form  of  the  crouching  bloodhound, 
his  red  eyes  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  jaws  dis- 
tended, and  poising  for  the  spring.  With  one 
dart  the  light  skiff  was  yards  out  in  the  stream, 
and  the  savage  after  it  With  an  oar  I  aimed  a 
blow  at  his  head,  which,  however,  he  eluded  with 
ease.  In  the  effort  thus  made  the  boat  careened 
over  towards  my  antagonist,  who  made  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  get  his  mrepaws  over  the  side,  at 
the  same  time  seizing  the  gunwale  with  his  teeth. 

Now  or  never  was  my  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
accursed  brute.  I  drew  my  revolver,  and  placed 
the  muzzle  between  his  eyes,  but  hesitated  to  fire, 
for  that  one  report  might  bring  on  me  a  volley 
from  the  shore.  Meantime  the  strength  of  tl^ 
dog  careened  the  frail  craft  so  much  that  the 
water  rushed  over  the  side,  threatening  to  swamp 
her.  I  changed  my  tactics,  threw  my  revolver 
into  the  bottom  of  the  skifl',  and  grasping  my 
^'  bowie,"  keen  as  a  Malay  creese,  and  glittering, 
as  I  released  it  from  the  sheath,  like  a  moonbeam 
on  the  stream.  In  an  instant  I  had  severed  the 
sinewy  throat  of  the  hound,  cutting  through 
brawn  and  muscle  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
tenacious  wretch  gave  a  wild,  convulsive  leap 
half  out  of  the  water,  then  sank,  and  was  gone. 

Five  minutes'  pulling  landed  me  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  m  an  hour  after,  without 
further  accident,  I  was  among  friends,  encom- 

Eassed  by  the  Northern  lines.    That  night  I  re- 
Lted    at    headquarters  the   intelligence  I  had 
gathered.  

A  Fiddler. — When  Wright's  Georgia  regi- 
ment was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  to  go  into 
ita  first  fight  in  North  Carolina,  Wright,  (after- 
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vnda  «  H^ov-OeDenl,)  in  paawng  in  front  of  hit 
npawnt,  obwrred  a  tall,  gaunt  fellow,  wilh  a. 
liolm  cue  itnpiwd  to  iiii  back.  Wright  aaked 
kin  "  what  he  waa  gcnng  to  do  with  hu  fiddle  t " 
T]w  rade  atddier  had  never  heard  of  Miiabeau' 


After  the  fi^  wai  orei,  the  fiddling  aoldin  did 
M  watwer  at  nU-calL  He  was  found,  with  a 
bnken  leg,  at  the  toot  of  a  tree,  to  which  he  had 
Snded,  quietly  aawing  the  itrioga  of  "  Beta]'." 


THB  STOBT  OF  BALL'S  BLUFF. 


The  hiatOT7  of  the  battle  of  Bell's  Bluff  has 
Ovrer  been  published.  No  event  of  the  war  since 
tlie  aaaaoll  upon  Fort  Sumter  created  a  like  seusa- 
taon ;  and  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  tbc  name  of  the 
tKnou  colpdile,  or  the  plana  and  purposes  of  the 
vScera  who  ordered  llie  movement,  have  not 
vOdaOjr  or  certainly  been  made  known.  The 
XCport  of  General  Stone,  in  command,  wu  not 
•Miifaetonr  to  the  counhy,  and  Congress  called 
Vpon  the  War  Department  for  the  facta.  Major- 
Otnatl  McClellan,  who,  it  was  known,  ordered 
die  ntorement,  refused  to  furnish  the  &cta.  The 
mnlted  Congress  repeated  its  demand,  and  re- 
ceived a  second  time  the  same  atiswer,  A  joint 
eoQimittee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  was  ap- 
pomted  to  inquire  into  the  "conduct  of  the  pres- 
ent war,"  eepedallf ,  as  was  remarked  in  the  debate, 
"  U  regards  the  battle  of  Ball's  BluE"  That  com- 
mittee has  as  yet  made  no  report.*  General 
Stone,  by  order  of  the  President,  was  arreated 
nd  imprisoned  upon  several  charges  involving 
dnloyalty,  and  "  for  misconduct  at  the  bottle  of 
Boll's  Bluff."  After  a  confinement  of  six  months 
he  waa  discharged  without  trial,  and  the  cherished 
expectations  of  the  public  for  the  facts  so  long 
^thbeld  were  again  disappointed. 

B&U's  Bluff,  so  called  &om  Mr.  Ball,  a  farmer 
living  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  bold  embankment,  of  one 
fanndred  feet  elevation,  on  the  Vir^ia  shore  of 
Uie  Potomac,  three  miles  from  Leesburg  north- 
%Mterljr,  and  an  equal  distance  &om  Edwards' 
Terry  m  a  southern  direction.  Poolsville,  Md., 
Km  opposite,  Sve  miles,  and  by  the  road  running 
cuterly,  Washington  is  distant  thirty-four  miles. 
From  the  river's  edge  to  the  summit,  the  Bluff  is 
covered  withtrees  and  bushea,  which,  joining  with 
the  woods  on  either  side,  enclose  above,  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  half  circle,  an  open  natural  clearing  of 
Kven  acres.  In  the  middle  of  the  Potomac,  in 
front  of  the  Bluff,  lies  Harrison's  hland,  a  fertile 
strip  of  land  two  hundred  yards  wide  and  four 


milei  long.  At  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  Bluff  is  Smoot's  Hill,  situated  upon  a  gentls 
elope  of  the  bank ;  and  near  to  it  a  road  leads 
ftorn  the  river,  by  an  easy  ascent,  to  the  Leeshurg 
turnpike,  which,  running  southerly  to  Drainesville, 
passes  near  to  Edward'  Ferrv.  On  the  dav  of 
the  battle  General  McCall,  with  twenty-four  thou- 
sand men,  was  in  that  tiunpike,  nine  miles  &om 
Ball's  Bluff,  and  General  Gorman,  with  fourteen 
hundred  men  was  at  Edwards'  Ferry,  on  the 
A^rginia  side.  The  whole  distance  from  Ball's 
Bluff  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  acroaa 
Harrison's  Island,  is  not  six  hiudred  yards. 

On  Sunday  night,  OcL  20,  1661,  in  obedience 
to  orders  of  General  Stone,  Colonel  Devens,  of  the 
Fifteenth  Mass.  Volunteers,  proceeded,  with  three 
hundred  men,  from  camp  at  Poolsville  to  a  point 
opposite  Ball's  Bluff  and  Harrison's  Island,  and 
in  three  small  boats  crossed  to  the  Virginia  shore, 
arriving  at  the  summit  just  before  daylieht.  The 
laniUng-place  was  soft  and  mucky,  and  the  ascent 
winding  and  difficult.  At  the  same  time  four 
companies  of  the  First  Minnesota  Volunteera 
crossed  the  river  at  Edwards'  Ferry.  No  enemy 
was  encountered  at  either  place,  and  his  pickets 
had  not  been  seen  for  two  days.  Whatever 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  our  country  our 
forces  possessed  had  oeen  acquired  by  distant 
obaervation  from  Maryland,  and  no  guios  aoeom- 
panied  them. 

At  daybreak  Colonel  Devens  led  his  troop* 
over  the  open  field,  and  through  the  woods  to- 
wards and  within  one  mile  of  Leesbu^,  where,  in 
scattered  small  numbers,  he  descried  rebels,  ud 
after  exchanging  several  volleys  with  them  Kt 
long  range,  fell  back  to  the  woods.  Here  being 
attacked,  he  repulsed  the  enemy  with  small  loss 
"  -  both  sides,  and  then  retired  to  the  Bluff,  where 

was  Joined  by  the  remnindcr  of  his  regiment, 
and  by  Colonel  Lee  with  one  hundred  men  of  the 
Twentieth  Moss.  Volunteers,  making  in  all  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  Federal  troops  ocroBS  the 
'  vei.     The  day  waa  fair. 

At  the  same  time,  eight  o'clock,  a.  M.,  Colonel 

akci  arrived  from  his  camp  near -Poolsville  on 
the  Maryland  side,  opposite,  where  he  found  the 
first  battalion  of  the  California  regiment,  six 
hundred  and  eighty  officers  and  men,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ^Vistar  commanding.  He  was  informed 
order  from  General  Stone,  then  at  Edwards' 


Colonel  Devens.  Upon  inquiring  us  to  the  means 
of  transportation,  and  learning  that  they  consisted 
of  two  frail  scows,  each  capable  of  carrying  twen- 
e  men,  and  the  river  deep  and  rapid.  Col- 
onel Baker  rode  in  baste  to  Edwards'  Ferry  that 
he  might  have  belter  assurance  of  an  order  so 
extraordinary.  Meanwhile  several  dead  and 
wounded  arrived  from  the  Bluff,  where  firing  was 
growing  more  frequent,  and  three  compames  of 
the  California  regiment  crossed  to  Harrison's  Isl* 
and.  Colonel  Baker  returned  from  Edwards' 
Ferr)'  at  eleven  o'clock,  bearing  a  written  order 
from  General  Stone  to  reinforce  or  retire  Colonel 
i>eTens,"inhi>discretioii."  '£\wnVua£&^w&i^x& 
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reported  the  enemy  in  force,  pressing  Celonel 
Devens.  How  could  seven  hundred  men  be 
safely  retired  in  two  small  boats  under  the  fire 
of  a  bloodthirsty^  and  superior  enemr?  Shall 
thev  be  left  to  thmr  fate,  or  will  he  reinrorce  them 
and  share  their  peril?  Colonel  Baker  was  not 
long  in  determinu^  upon  his  course  of  duty. 

A  larger  scow,  ducovered  in  the  canal  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  was  with  creat  labor  dragged 
across  the  tow-path  and  launched  in  the  channel. 
Fladnp;  Captain  Ritman  in  charge  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  troops,  and  directing  that  they 
should  cross  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  his  staff 
composed  of  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Harvey 
and  Captain  Young,  Brigade  Quartermaster, 
Colonel  Baker  embarked  for  the  Island,  where, 
on  the  western  side,  he  found  three  hundred  men 
awaiting  their  chance  to  so  over  to  the  Virginia 
shore.  Impressed  with  the  grave  responsibility 
of  his  position.  Colonel  Baker  was  silently  re- 
marking the  two  small  boats  plying  with  their 
heavy  freight  of  reinforcements,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  an  officer  of  one  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  standing  on  the  Virginia  shore, 
who  cried  out,  *'  We  can  see  three  regiments  of  the 
enemy  coining  down  from  Leesburg."  Colonel 
Baker  responded,  "  All  right ;  be  of  good  cheer  — 
there  will  be  th^  more  for  us  to  whip  "  —  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river.  On  reaching  the 
summit,  and  assuming  command,  be  found  the 
Massachusetts  troops  drawn  up  on  the  right  of  the 
field  in  good  order,  quietly  awaiting  a  nearer  at- 
tack of  the  enemy,  who,  though  silent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  shots,  were  known  to  be  in 
lane  force  in  the  woods  in  the  front  and  on  the 
right  It  was  three  o'clock  before  all  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia battalion  had  crossed  and  climbed  the  Blufi^ 
which,  joined  to  two  companies  of  the  Tammany 
regiment,  made  with  the  Alassachusetts  troops,  our 
whole  force  seventeen  hundred.  An  order  was  re- 
ceived from  General  Stone  advising  Colonel  Baker 
that  the  enemy  was  four  thousand  strong,  and  that 
he  might  count  upon  General  Gorman  comine  to 
his  reinforcement  from  Edwards'  Ferry,  on  the  left. 
He  decided,  therefore,  not  to  advance,  but  await 
the  arrival  of  the  promised  aid,  formed  his  line 
of  battle  by  placing  Colonel  Devens  and  his  com- 
mand on  the  right  at  the  border  of  the  woods, 
resting  upon  and  making  a  right  angle  ^ith  the 
centre,  composed  of  two  companies  of  Twentieth 
Mass.  and  two  companies  of  the  Tammany  regi- 
ment ;  the  California  battalion  forming  the  left  and 
touching  the  woods  boimding  the  platei^  to  the 
south.  The  ground,  sloping  from  a  point  distant 
thirty  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  i^orded  a 
fair  cover  for  men  lyinff  upon  their  faces,  frt>m 
the  increasing  fire  of  the  enemy  in  the  woods. 
At  three  o'clock  Colonel  Coggswell  of  the  Tam- 
many regiment  arrived  upon  the  field,  and  being 
received  bv  Colonel  Baker  with  much  enthusiasm, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  artiller}',  consist- 
ing of  one  six-pounder  and  two  mountain  howit- 
zers, then  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Bramhall,  of  the 
Ninth  New  York  State  Militia.  The  pieces  were 
drawn  into  the  open  field,  twenty  yards  in  ad- 
nuk»  of  the  omtn  oi  the  Une  ai  \Mtth.    Colonel 


Baker,  with  his  staff  on  foot,—- there  were  no 
mounted  officers  on  the  field, —traversed  serenl 
times  the  whole  line  of  forces  under  his  command, 
addressing  pleasant  words  to  officers  and  inen, 
and  setting  tnem  an  example  of  coolness,  courage^ 
and  confidence.  From  the  Mar)'land  shore  m- 
quent  shells  came  fi>*ing  over  the  river  and  httxtt^ 
bursting  harmlessly  far  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  seemed  patiently  to  defer  his  attack  until  W9 
crossed  in  greater  numbers. 

At  precisely  four  o'clodL  loud  yells  preceded 
a  flashmg  line  of  fire  in  the  woods,  and  the  repoit 
of  a  thousand  rifles  announced  the  opening  of  the 
engagement  with  part  of  the  enemy,  several  of 
whom  had  climbed  into  the  trees,  that  they  m^it 
have  a  better  aim  at  our  recumbent  men.  For 
nearly  an  hour  showers  of  bullets  and  buck-shcyt 
continued  to  pour  upon  our  devoted  line;  but 
considering  the  nearness  of  the  enemy,  the  cae- 
ualties  were  not  ver}'  great.  On  our  part  the 
cannon  alone  for  the  first  half  hour  responded 
with  thundering  voice,  clearly  telling  Genenl 
Stone  and  the  Union  forces  at  Edwards'  Ferry 
of  the  hot  engagement  near  them;  and  fiyinff 
farther,  reached  the  ears  of  General  McCall  and 
his  division,  which,  b^  order  of  Major-General 
McClellan,  was  returning  to  its  camp  at  Draines- 
ville.  Six  thousand  troops  had,  durmg  the  after- 
noon, assembled  at  the  crossing-place  oppoote 
the  Bluff,  but  by  reason  of  the  small  means  of 
transportation,  were  obliged  to  remain  there  re- 
garding in  helplessness  and  rage  the  unequal  con- 
test A  rope  had  been  stretched  across  the  chan- 
nel to  the  island,  which  aided  much  in  the  passage 
of  the  boats ;  but  from  the  Virginia  side  there  wai 
no  rope,  and  the  solitary  leaky  scow  was  poled 
over  and  back  slowly.  By  five  oVlock  nearij 
two  thousand  men  had  ascended  the  Bluff,  and 
engaged  in  most  part  in  returning  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  discouragiog  as- 
pect of  matters,  our  troops  generallv  exhibited 
good  feeling,  determined  courage,  and  obedience 
to  command.  The  wounded  and  some  dead  were 
carried  by  their  comrades  down  the  hill,  who, 
after  placing  them  in  the  boat,  returned  to  the 
field.  The  enemy  was  several  times  driven  back 
with  great  loss  b^  discharges  of  the  cannoUt 
which,  after  the  artillery  men  hod  been  killed  or 
wounded,  was  loaded  and  fired  by  Colonel  Coggs- 
well, Lieutenant  Bramhall,  and  other  officers.  A 
volley  of  musketry  from  the  thick  forest  on  the 
left  attracted  our  attention,  and  Colonel  Baker, 
thinking  it  came  from  the  ex\)ected  and  promised 
reinforcement  from  Edwards'  Ferry,  ordered  a 
company  of  the  California  men  to  advance  cau- 
tiously, and  discover  if  they  were  friends  or  foea. 

The  officer  commanding  the  company,  having 
called  out,  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  received  for  answer, 
"  Confederates !  **  and  another  voUev  following  im- 
mediatelv,  many  of  our  men  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Colonel  Baker  fell  dead,  struck  with  three 
balls.  Five  or  six  rebels  ran  from  the  woods 
towards  his  body,  lying  ten  yards  in  advance 
of  the  line  of  battle,  when  Captain  Bieral,  of 
the  California  regiment,  with  a  dozen  of  his 
men,  dashed  forwtu^  and  driving  the  others  badky 
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Ktcned  the  cmse  and  sword,  which  were  imme- 
diately  carried  m>m  the  field  by  Captain  Young, 
who  had  bat  a  moment  before  been  ordered  by 
Colonel  Baker  to  so  to  General  Stone,  and  re- 
port the  state  of  &e  engagement,  and  ask  for 
reinforcements.     At  the  same  time  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wistar  and  Lieutenant  Bramhall,  beine 
termiy  wounded,  were  helped  down  the  hiU,  and 
with  dolonel  Baker's  body,  safely  reached  the 
ialind.    At  the  last  discharge  of  the  cannon  it 
Rcoiled  even  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  falling 
Cfver,  was  inextricably  lost  in  the  rock  and  jungle, 
liter  the  two  howitxers,  which  had  not  been  fired 
dbring  the  engaf^ment,  were  thrown  over  the 
bmky  and  they  with  the  cannon  were  afterwards 
Reovered  by  the  enemy.    By  seniority  Colonel 
Coggswell  assumed  command,  and  regarding  the 
bmte  as  hopielesslv  lost,  and  there  being  no  re- 
treat by  the  river,  ne  determined  to  fight  his  wav 
to  Edwards'  Ferry.    By  his  order  the  Fifteenth 
Massachusetts  moved  across  the  field  from  the 
Tight  to  the  left  of  the  line,  where  the  two  com- 
panies of  the  Tammany  regiment  had  already 
uoved.    While  making  the  proper  arrangements 
for  retreat,  a  rebel  offacer  misled  our  troops  by 
«Lpproadiing  them  and  giving  a  command  to  charge 
"VipoR  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  who  now  occu- 
jiied  our  late  position  on  the  right.    Kusbing  for- 
"ward  en  nuusCf  our  men  received  a  destructive  fire, 
and  the  line  being  broken,  general  confusion  en- 
sued for  a  few  moments.     Ke-forming  in  line, 
leveral  volleys  were  exchanged  with  the  enemy, 
who  were  now  near,  in  sight,  in  front,  with  con- 
nderable  loss  on  both  sides ;  but  night  coming 
00,  and  no  one  knowing  the  road  to  Edwards' 
Ferr}*,  Colonel  Coggswell  abandoned  his  plan  of 
retreat  to  that  point,  and  gave  an  order  to  fall 
hack  to  the  rivers  bank,  below  the  Bluff,  leaving 
tvo  companies  above  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check. 
At  this  moment,  the  only  boat  in  the  channel  was 
leen  to  go  down,  overloaded  with  wounded  and 
foghivcs ;  and  thus  disappeared  the  only  means 
of  escape,  except  by  swimming.   The  enemy  soon 
Occupied  the  heights,  and  poured  down  a  fatal 
fire  upon  the  crowded  mass  below.    Three  times 
bodies  of  our  men  climbed  to  the  summit,  and 
Mter  delivering  their  fire,  returned  to  their  help- 
less comrades  below.    Throwing  their  arms  and 
clothing  into  the  river,  many  swam  for  the  island, 
^hile  others,  aided  by  the  increasing  darkness, 
crept  along  the  bank  above  and  below  the  Bluff, 
mna  on  logs,  and  in  a  small  skiff  which  by  good 
Ibrtune  was  found,  escaped. 

There  was  no  formal  surrender,  but  a  sullen 
submission  to  adverse  fate.  The  colors,  heavily 
weighed  with  stones,  were  cast  into  the  stream. 
At  eight  o'clock  all  firing  and  noise  had  ceased, 
save  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  drowning  in  their  vain  attempts  to  swim 
to  the  island.  At  midnight  twentv-two  commis- 
lioned  officers  and  seven  hundred  and  ten  men 
were  prisoners  of  war,  on  their  march  to  Lees- 
barg. 

Never  was  a  conquered  army  less  subdued  in 
ipirit.  Astounded,  bewildered,  indignant,  there 
vu  no  feeling  of  shame,  for  never  did  icMkn 


conduct  themselves  with  more  courage.  Each 
man  felt  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  ''  Some 
one  had  blundered,"  or  may  be  worse,  and  silently 
marching  under  the  rebel  ^pard,  each  sought  in 
his  own  mind,  or  in  whispenng  voices  of  his  com- 
panions, for  an  explanation  of  the  disaster. 

The  enemy's  force  engaged  is  not  known,  but  is 
stated  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Evans,  who  com- 
manded them,  at  twenty-six  hundred.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  were  full  four  thousand.  His 
loss  was  not  less  than  four  hundred,  mostly 
killed.  On  our  side  the  casualties  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely stated,  as  many  were  missing  whose  death 
by  drowning  or  killed  on  the  field  could  not  be 
ascertained.  The  total  loss  was  one  himdred  and 
fifty  killed,  two  hundred  wounded,  and  seven 
hundred  and  ten  taken  prisoners. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  afiiedr  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
as  told  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  but  had 
no  part  in  its  planning,  and  are  still  ignorant  of 
its  purpose.  As  stated,  all  attempts  to  discover 
the  object  of  sending  across  the  Potomac  at  that 
point  a  small  force,  while  Generals  McCall  and 
Smith,  with  over  twenty  thousand  men,  were 
already  on  the  Virginia  side,  within  nine  miles  of 
Leesburg,  have  not  been  successful.  Li  vain  is  the 
inquiry  repeated,  '*  Why  was  Ball's  Bluff  chosen 
as  a  crossmg-place,  while,  at  a  distance  of  one 
half  mile  above  it,  the  land  slopes  to  the  river 
bank,  and  an  easy  ascent  and  open  country  would 
have  placed  our  force  on  equal  footing  with  the 
enemy  ?  Why  was  not  transportation  provided  in 
advance,  adequate  for  a  successful  withdrawal  of 
Colonels  Devens  and  Lee  and  their  commands,  or 
for  throwing  over  a  large  force  for  their  support?" 
The  movement  was  not  unpremeditated,  and  there 
was  no  wont  of  boats  or  material  for  pontoons 
and  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrison's  Island. 
An  army  of  ten  thousand  men  had  been  lying 
idle  at  Foolsville  for  months,  expecting  at  some 
time  to  cross  the  river.  The  canal  leading  to 
Washington  offered  excellent  facilities  for  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  means  for  crossing,  and  three 
frail  scows,  made  of  inch  plank,  and  one  skiff, 
were  all  that  our  army  found  there  on  the  day  of 
the  battle. 

Why  were  not  the  promised  reinforcements 
sent  to  our  aid  from  Edwards'  Ferry  ?  During 
the  engagement  fourteen  hundred  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Gorman,  awaited  on  the 
Virginia  shore,  at  Edwards'  Ferry,  an  order  to 
march  to  our  aid;  and  in  his  report  General 
Gorman  says,  that  at  the  moment  Colonel  Baker 
fell,  General  Stone  sent  an  order  for  them  to 
throw  up  intrenchments !  There  vras  no  enemy 
between  Edwards'  Ferry  and  the  battle-field,  and 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  one  hundred  men 
coming  up  and  attacking  them  on  their  flank 
would  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  that  day. 
That  night  General  McClellan,  at  Washington, 
having  learned  of  the  disastrous  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition he  had  ordered,  despatched  an  order  to 
General  Banks,  at  Damstown,  Md.,  twelve  miles 
from  Ball's  Bluff,  to  march  his  division  to  the 
Potomac,  at  the  same  points,  which,  during  the 
day,  had  been  occupied  oy  e\%\it  tlkiyausHSkdk  ^  ^>xl 
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troops,  vainly  demanding  transporfation  to  their 
eommandf  over  the  river !  Generals  McCall  and 
Smith,  at  Drainesrille,  Va.,  received  no  orders. 
Two  days  afterwards,  all  of  the  Federal  forces 
returned  to  their  respective  camps ;  and  thus  con- 
cludes the  afiair  of  Ball's  BluflL 


ON  THE  SHORES  OF  TENNESSEE. 

**  MovB  my  arm-chair,  faithful  Pompey, 

In  the  sunshine  bright  and  strong. 
For  this  world  is  feuiing,  Pompey  — 

Massa  won't  be  with  you  long ; 
And  I  £Eun  would  hear  the  south  wind 

Bring  once  more  the  sound  to  me 
Of  the  wavelets  sofUv  breaking 

On  the  shores  of  Tennessee. 

**  Mournful  though  the  ripples  murmur, 

As  they  still  the  story  tell. 
How  no  vessels  float  the  banner 

That  Fve  loved  so  long  and  well, 
I  shall  listen  to  their  music. 

Dreaming  that  again  I  see 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  sloop  and  shallop. 

Sailing  up  the  Tennessee. 

**  And,  Pompey,  while  old  Massa's  waiting 

For  death's  last  despatch  to  come, 
If  that  exiled  starry  banner 

Should  come  proudly  sailing  home, 
Tou  shall  greet  it,  slave  no  longer  — 

Voice  and  hand  shall  both  be  free 
That  shout  and  point  to  Union  colors. 

On  the  waves  of  Tennessee." 

«•  l^lassa's  berry  kind  to  Pompey ; 

But  ole  darky's  happy  here, 
Where  he's  tended  com  and  cotton 

For  'ese  many  a  long-gone  year. 
Over  yonder  Missis  sleeping  — 

No  one  tends  her  grave  like  me ; 
Mebbe  she  would  miss  the  flowers 

She  used  to  love  in  Tennessee. 

**  'Pears  like  she  was  watching,  Massa, 

If  Pompey  should  beside  hun  stay ; 
Mebbe  she'd  remember  better 

Uow  for  him  she  used  to  pray  ; 
Telling  him  that  way  up  yonder 

White  as  snow  his  soul  would  be» 
*  If  he  served  the  Lord  of  heaven 

AMiile  he  lived  in  Tennessee.'' 

Silently  the  tears  were  rolling 

Down  the  poor  old  dusky  face. 
As  he  stepped  behind  his  master. 

In  his  long-accustomed  place. 
Then  a  silence  fell  around  them. 

As  they  gazed  on  rock  and  tree, 
Pictured  in  the  placid  waters 

Of  the  rolling  Tennessee ; — 

Master,  dreaming  of  the  battle 

Where  he  fought  by  Marion's  side. 
When  he  Ind  the  haughty  Tarleton 

Stoop  his  lordly  crest  of  pride ; 
Man,  remembering  how  yon  sleeper 

Once  he  held  upon  his  knee. 
Ere  she  loved  the  gallant  soldier^ 

JSMlph  Venmir,  of  Tenneasee* 


Still  the  south  wind  fondly  lingers 

'Mid  the  veteran's  silvery  hair ; 
Still  the  bondman,  close  b^de  hhn« 

Stands  behind  the  old  arm-chair. 
With  his  dark-hued  hand  uplifted. 

Shading  eyes,  he  bends  to  see 
Where  the  woodland,  boldly  jutting 

Turns  aside  the  Tennessee. 

Thus  he  watches  cloud-bom  shadow 

Glide  from  tree  to  mountain  cresi 
Softly  creeping,  aye  and  ever, 

To  the  river's  yielding  breast. 
Ha !  above  the  foliage  yonder 

Something  flutters  wild  and  free  S 
«« Massa!  Massa!  Halleligahl 

The  flag's  come  back  to  TenneSbe 

**  Pompey,  hold  me  on  your  shouldf 

Help  me  stand  on  foot  once  more, 
That  I  may  salute  the  colors 

As  they  pass  my  cabin  door. 
Here's  the  paper  signed  that  fi^es  yi 

Give  a  freeman's  shout  with  me  — 
*  God  and  Union  ! '  be  our  watchwi 

Evermore  in  Tennessee." 

Then  the  trembling  voice  grew  front 

And  the  limbs  refused  to  stand ; 
One  prayer  to  Jesus  —  and  the  sold: 

Glided  to  that  better  land. 
When  the  flag  went  down  the  river, 

Man  and  master  both  were  free. 
While  the  ring-dove's  note  was  min| 

With  the  rippling  Tennessee. 


Inctdents  of  Koanoke  Island. — 
Russell,  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut  regin 
dead  from  his  horse  at  the  head  of  his  r< 
while  marching  against  the  enemy.  Strai 
mav  appear,  not  a  scratch  was  found  u 
body  when  examined,  and  his  death  mt 
come  from  the  wind  of  a  cannon  ball,  or  i 
dtement 

Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Monteil,  who 
teered  in  the  assault  upon  the  rebel 
received  his  death  wound  while  head 
advance,  and  while   in   the   act    of  sh 
"  Come  on,  boys  I   we*ll    show  them 
figk ! " 

In  the  course  of  the  action  a  shell  burs 
'United  States  gunboat  Hetzel,  and  set  he 
zine  on  fire.  Lieutenant  Franklin,  her  e: 
officer,  ordered  the  men  to  the  magazin 
tinguish  the  fire ;  but  seeing  that  they  b 
he  took  the  hose  in  his  own  hands,  and 
down  and  extinguished  the  flames  befc 
reached  the  powder. 

A  similar  occurrence  took  place  on  \h 
Ceres,  from  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  when 
Master  Diarmaid  sprang  into  the  magu 
extinguished  the  fire. 

A  shell  entered  the  coal-bunks  of  an* 
the  steamers,  setting  them  on  fire.  Thi 
were  subdued  after  much  difficulty,  with  I 
damage  to  the  vesseL 
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EXPLOITS  OP  CAFT.  CARPENTEB,  OP 
THE  «« JESSIE  SCOUTS." 

The  secret  histcny  of  any  military  campaign 
would  be  of  absorbing  interest ;  mucn  more  the 
secret  story  of  our  war.  In  all  camps  there  are 
men  whose  occopation  it  is  to  ffain  tor  the  com- 
manding general  information  of  the  enemy's  force, 
positions,  and  movements.  Much  depends  on 
this;  and  the  most  successful  generals  have  al- 
ways been  the  best  informed. 

In  our  own  service,  during  the  present  war, 
the  spy  service  has  been  penormed  by  different 
classes  of  men.  Some  of  our  commanders  have 
had  the  wit  and  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of 
men  whose  hearts  were  full  of  zeal  for  the  Union 
and  of  hatred  for  the  slave  aristocracy  and  their 
rebellion.  Such  men,  when  they  have  also  the 
activity,  presence  qf  mind,  ingenuity,  and  cour- 
age needed  for  this  office,  are  the  best  that  can 
be  got.  Such,  we  have  reason  to  know,  are  the 
company  known  as  the  **  Jessie  Scouts,"  who  first 
lerved  under  Gen.  Fremont  in  Missouri,  afler- 
tards  in  Tennessee  under  Grant,  McClemand, 
and  others,  and  again  in  Virginia  under  Fremont, 
llilroy,  &C. 

Thiie  is  another  dass,  hirelings,  who  serve  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
leward.  Such  men,  too,  are  valuable;  but  a 
great  commander  seeks  rather  to  use  men  who, 
m>m  devotion  to  a  principle,  or  else  by  reason  of 
some  personal  wrong,  are  animated  by  enmity  to 
the  opposite  side. 

Our  spy  system  has  not  always  been  well  con- 
ducted, else  Stuart's  "  raids  "  would  not  have  be- 
come &mous ;  else  Jackson  could  not  have  made 
his  march  down  the  Valley ;  else  Corinth  could 
not  have  been  secretly  evacuated  by  Beauregard, 
nor  Yorktown  by  Johnson,  nor  Winchester  before 
the  first  battle  of  BuU  Run,  b^  the  same  officer. 
If  we  had  an  efficient  spy  ser\'ice.  Gen.  McClellan 
vonld  have  known  that  after  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  RicbnKMid  lay  in  his  power ;  and  Patterson 
would  have  held  Johnson  m  check,  or  else  fol- 
lowed him  pell-mell  into  the  first  battle-field  of 
Boll  Run,  and  saved  the  day. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  that  first  campaign  in 
Virginia  which  does  not  redound  to  the  cre£t  of 
oar  military  authorities.  Some  weeks  before  Bull 
Eon,  Patterson,  it  is  said,  sent  a  man  as  spy  into 
Winchester.  The  fellow  rode  there,  examined 
thoroughly  the  rebel  camp,  works,  and  forces, 
and  returned  with  a  full  report.  He  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  get  his  pay,  and  when  he  got 
there,  received  from  the  officer  imder  Gen.  Scott, 
who  attended  to  his  case,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  which  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
journey.  It  is  added  that  he  swore  he  would  go 
over  to  the  enemy;  probably  he  did.  If  spies 
and  scouts  were  treated  thus  in  our  first  Virgmia 
campaign,  no  wonder  Johnson  got  away  from 
Patterson. 

Probably  no  man  in  this  war  has  lived  through 
ss  many  exciting  and  desperate  adventures  as 
Cspt.  Carpenter,  who  was  leader  of  the  **  Jessie 
Sooots.''     He   was   originally   one  of  "John 


Brown's  men,**  and  participated  in  the  attack  on 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  escaped  by  crawling 
through  a  long  culvert,  or  covered  drain,  which  lea 
from  the  famous  engine-house  to  the  river.  The 
Captain  does  not  love  the  slave  lords;  he  has 
notions  about  the  crime  of  claiming^  ownership  in 
men  which  to  some  would  seem  extreme,  and  he 
certainly  thinks  almost  anything  good  enough 
for  a  man-selling  aristocrat  who  rebels  against 
the  Union. 

The  writer  of  this  passed  a  few  quiet  hours 
with  Capt.  Carpenter  lately,  while  the  latter  was 
an  invahd  from  a  severe  wound  received  last  fall 
in  Western  Virginia.  Some  of  the  campaigning 
stories  then  heard  will -interest  the  reader,  and 
will  attract  the  sympathy  of  all  who  admire 
daring,  skill,  and  mvention  —  especially  where, 
as  in  this  case,  all  these  faculties  are  snarpened 
and  vivified  by  a  single-hearted  and  fiery  devo- 
tion to  liberty  and  the  Union.  Capt.  Carpenter 
boasts,  in  a  quiet  way,  that  no  army  for  which 
he  has  scouted  has  ever  suffered  from  a  "  raid " 
in  its  rear,  or  has  ever  been  surprised.  He  has 
an  idea  that  such  things  cannot  be  done  where 
trustworthy  and  zealous  scouts  are  employed. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Price  ?  "  he  was  asked. 

He  replied,  "  Several  times.'* 

Once  he  drove  a  team  in  Price's  army  two 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  unluckily,  the 
team  and  wagon,  and  a  negro  who  happened  to 
be  in  it,  ran  away,  **  and  curiously  enough,  never 
stopped  till  we  got  into  our  own  lines,"  said  the 
Captain,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

**  The  black  man  is  working  for  himself  now 
in  Iowa,  and  I  sold  the  mules  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses." 

Once  he  rode  down  to  the  rebel  pickets  at 
Wilson's  Creek,  dressed  as  a  woman,  to  deliver 
a  letter  to  a  supposititious  brother  in  Price's 
army.  He  bears  witness  to  the  politeness  of  the 
rebel  officer  who  escorted  the  lady  half  back  to 
our  lines.  This  trip  was  made  because  "the 
General "  wanted  to  know  precisely  the  position 
of  a  part  of  the  rebel  lines. 

**  After  the  surrender  of  Lexineton,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  Gen.  Fremont  suspectea  that  the  tele- 
graph operators  between  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
were  disloyal,  and  had  given  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  I  was  ordered  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. The  fact  was,  however,  the  rebels  had 
'  tapped '  the  wire.  A  woman  in  St  Louis  told 
me.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  rebel  spy  was  in 
town.  I  asked  who  he  was  and  what  he  did ;  and 
she  replied  that  he  had  a  telegraph  apparatus  on 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroaci,  and  had 
told  her  so.  He  was  to  see  her  and  take  her  to 
a  theatre  that  evening. 

"  I  told  her  I  would  give  her  fifty  dollars  if  she 
would  say,  when  he  came,  that  she  was  sick,  and 
would  not  ^o.  She  agreed,  and  I  arranged  that 
she  should  mtroduce  me  to  him  as  a  rebel  sp^ 
from  Pillow's  camp,  which  she  did.  I  immedi- 
ately gained  his  confidence.  We  drank  wine  to- 
gether, and  the  fool  told  me  everything.  Soon 
he  left  the  city,  and  I  took  one  of  my  men  with 
me,  ai^  off  we  started  a£tet  \ma. 
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*'  We  foond  him  on  the  Grand  River,  near  the 
railroad,  just  where  he  had  said.  He  had  a  hut 
in  the  brush,  where  the  telegraphing  operations 
were  carried  on.  There  were  two  men  —  my 
man  and  another.  We  crept  up  to  them,  and  on 
a  surrey,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  we  might 
not  he  able  to  capture  them,  the  best  way  was 
to  shoot  them.  I  shot  my  man,  but  Hale  only 
wounded  his.  We  rushed  up.  He  made  fight. 
I  had  to  despatch  him  with  my  pistol.  We  got 
the  telegraph  instruments,  with  twenty-two  hun- 
dred feet  of  silk  wire,  two  horses,  blankets,  and 
sixty-five  dollars  in  money.  There  were  also  two 
daguerreotypes. 

"  I  went  into  Price's  camp  when  MulUgan  was 
at  Lexington.  I  had  a  double-barrelled  snot-gun 
with  both  locks  broken,  and  rode  into  the  camp 
with  numbers  of  country  people  who  were  flock- 
ing to  join  Price.  I  rode  around  fireely,  talking 
secession,  and  very  soon  saw  how  things  were 
going.  I  could  see  plainly  that  Mulligan  was  in 
a  tight  place,  and  I  started  off  for  St  Louis  as 
•oon  as  possible,  and  gave  the  information  that 
Mulligan  must  surrender.  Twelve  hours  after, 
news  came  that  he  had  surrendered. 

''  Fremont  did  all  he  could  to  help  Mulligan, 
but  the  telegraph  '  tapper '  (who  was  afterwards 
killed)  got  a  despatch  which  was  sent  by  Fremont 
for  Sturgis  to  move  across  the  river  to  the  sup- 
port of  Mulligan ;  and  the  rebels,  having  posses- 
sion of  our  plans,  moved  against  Sturgis,  and 
compelled  him  to  fiedl  back. 

'*Henrv  Hale,  one  of  the  best  scouts  in  the 
country,  left  Leavenworth,  while  Mulligan  was 
before  Lexington,  with  despatches.  As  he  rode 
along,  men  Som  every  direction  were  going  to 

t'oin  Price.  He  saw  one  old  secessionist  with  a 
ittle  shot-gun,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  to  drive  off  the  fellow,  and  take  his  horse 
into  Lexington.  So  he  engaged  the  man  in  con- 
versation, and  getting  an  opportunity,  put  his 
revolver  to  the  secessionist's  head,  ordered  him 
to  tie  his  gun  to  the  saddle,  to  dismount,  and 
finally  to  skedaddle.'  The  old  man  made 
tracks  rapidly,  glad  to  escape  with  his  life. 
Hale  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  rode  on 
whistling  *  Yankee  Doodle.'  He  had  ridden  a 
mile  or  two,  when  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  he  was 
suddenly  ordered  to  halt.  The  old  secessionist 
had  procured  another  gun,  and  got  ahead  of  him. 
The  gun  was  souarely  aimed  at  Hale's  head. 
'  Get  off  that  norse,'  cried  the  secessionist. 
Hale  got  down.  '  Tie  that  revolver  to  the  sad- 
dle.' lie  obeyed.  '  Pull  off  your  pants.'  Hale 
did  it.  '  Skedaddle ! '  an  order  which  Hale  at 
once  carried  into  effsct,  merely  saying,  'Well, 
Captain,  I  thought  my  shirt  would  come  next  — 
good-bye.'  The  secessionist  went  off  with  the  two 
horses,  whistling  '  Dixie ; '  while  Hale  marched 
seven  miles  into  Lexington,  with  only  his  coat 
and  shirt  on.  His  coat  contained  his  despatches. 
He  will  never  be  permitted  to  forget  that  seven 
miles'  march. 

**I  burned  Randolph,  Mo.  The  town  was  a 
rebel  depot,  where  their  supplies  were  gathered. 
TAe  coundjr  peoph  came  in  every  day  with  pro- 


visions, and  these  nrovisioiis  and  other  goods 
were  conveyed  to  tne  enemy.  I  went  over  with 
twenty-two  men,  and  routed  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  It  was  a  year  ago  on  the  10th  or  12th  of 
September.  I  cuvided  my  men,  and  had  them 
approach  from  difierent  directions.  I  made  them 
all  ofiicers,  and  up  we  went,  every  man  of  us 
shouting  fOut  orders  as  though  each  had  a  regi- 
ment at  his  back. 

**  The  rebels  were  frightened.  They  ran  in  all 
directions,  but  we  killed  several  of  them.  One 
of  my  men  was  badly  wounded,  and  I  was 
wounded  also.  I  taddea  one  fellow  with  a  sabre. 
He  fought  savagely,  but  I  killed  him  after  he  had 
given  me  a  thrust  over  the  eye  that  might  have 
nnished  me.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  tiie  regu- 
lar army,  but  deserted,  and  went  over  to  the 
rebels.  He  belonged  to  the  First  United  States 
Dragoons.  We  took  sevent^n  prisoners.  Of 
course  we  could  not,  with  our  small  force,  hold 
the  town ;  so  we  set  fire  to  the  rebel  stores,  and 
destroyed  them. 

*'  I  was  captured  back  of  Paducah — Lieutenant 
Robb  and  I ;  and  we  were  placed  under  guard,  to 
stay  all  night  There  were  thirteen  guardsmen 
in  all ;  but  ten  of  them  went  to  a  party,  and  got 
drunk.  The  others  got  some  whiskey,  too. 
Robb  and  I  concluded  to  rebeL  We  managed 
to  seize  their  revolvers.  Robb  tapped  one,  Sul% 
came  at  us  first,  over  the  head  and  stunned  him, 
and  before  the  others  could  come  to  his  assistance 
we  shot  them.  Then  we  mode  ofL  We  went  by 
Fort  Donelson,  clear  across  the  country,  and  told 
Zollicoffer  that  we  were  spies,  and  had  despatches 
for  Breckinridge.  We  had  forged  despatches  for 
the  pur|)ose,  and  thus  passed.  As  we  had  just 
come  from  the  rebels,  we  knew  enough  to  deceive 
the  old  fellow,  who  treated  us  with  great  kind- 
ness, told  us  to  be  careful  of  the  Yankees,  gave 
us  horses  through  his  lines,  and  good  horses,  and 
in  three  hours  and  a  half  we  were  inside  our  lines. 

"  At  Platte  City  I  made  a  speech  to  the  rebels 
in  favor  of  Jeff.  Davis,  which  was  very  successful ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  a  fellow  in  town  recognised 
me,  and  had  me  seized.  They  put  me  under 
guard,  in  a  house ;  but  the  same  night  I  got  sut, 
got  on  a  horse  which  fell  in  my  way,  and  rode  out 
till  I  ran  in  the  dark  against  two  rebel  videttes. 
They  stopped  me ;  I  explained  to  them  that  I  was 
hurrying  off  to  bring  up  some  recruits  who  were 
wanted ;  but  the  men  were  obstinate,  and  would 
not  let  me  go  without  a  pass.  So  1  proposed  to 
one  to  go  in  with  me  to  headquarters,  ana  1  would 

get  him  my  pass.  He  consented ;  we  walked  our 
orses  along  the  road.  Mv  case  was  desperate ; 
if  they  caught  me  they  would  hang  me.  I  talked 
to  the  man  in  the  dark  till  we  were  some  distance 
in,  then  suddenly  pulled  out  my  knife,  and  with 
one  stab  slew  him. 

**  I  waited  a  while,  then  rode  back  to  where  the 
other  vidette  remained,  and  handed  him  a  piece 
of  an  old  letter,  saying, '  There's  the  pass.'  He 
must  go  to  the  smouldering  fire  in  the  wood  near 
by  to  examine  it,  and  as  he  did  so  I  knocked  him 
over,  and  rode  off 
^  I  rode  into  JeB,  Thompson's  camp,  half  naked. 


imCDOnS,  YOKTRT,  Am  DfCntBIlTS. 


!  camp  wu  arotued.  No  better  way 
to  get  in  ocnuTcd  to  ma  jnit  thni.  General 
Tbompaon  U  mnch  of  a  genuemaii.  He  caused 
«  tnti^ti  to  examine  me,  who  reported  that  I 
had  Iptt  mj  leniei  from  a  blow  on  the  temple, 
the  mark  of  which  iriB  «tni  ftesh.  He  aajdl  was 
quite  hannlett,  and  the  General  proposed  to  send 
ma  into  the  Yankee  linea,  becaiue  tbej  ooold  take 
eare  of  nicfa  a  poor  fellow  better  than  lie. 


what  I  oonld  hear.  About  midnijjht  a  mcMenger 
rode  in,  on  a  Sne  horse,  and  tied  it  near  me. 
When  b»  got  into  the  tent,  and  no  one  was  look- 
ing, I  got  on  the  horse,  and,  bavins  tbe  best  road 
in  mj  aund,  rode  out  as  hard  as  1  could  drive, 
dw  pieketa  firing  at  me,  but  without  effect  j  and 
I  got  aafel;  in  to  make  my  report 

"1  went  into  Fort  Uenn^  two  dars  before  the 
attack  on  it,  and  brought  Qeneral  Grant  an  aecu- 
nte  aeconut  of  the  poaition  and  number  of  the 
iriiel  forcea  and  defences.  I  have  General  Grant's 
letter  certiiyii^  to  that. 

**  A1m>  I  went  into  Fort  Donelson,  wlule  our 
tioma  Uj  at  Fort  Henrv.  I  went  in  there  in 
ConKderate  unifinmi  ana  I  have  General  HcCler- 
aand's  letter  to  show  that  I  brought  him  informa- 
tion which  proved  to  be  accurate.  On  my  way 
out  a  cavali^  force  passed  me,  while  I  laj  by  the 
naddde ;  and  its  commander  told  one  of  his  men 
to  leave  a  fine  flag,  which  he  feared  would  be 


on  the  way.    The  flag  was  stuck  into  the  road, 
^tt  a  returning  rebel  picket     '  ' ' 


ight  carry  it  in. 


might  carry  it 
But  I  got  it,  wrapped  it  arouna  my  body,  t 
—'-  ■  -  >  Fort  Henry  with  it'' 


SouTHESN  Matheiiatics.  —  Geoeial  D.  H. 
Hni,  who  was  captured  at  Roanoke  Island,  is 
nther  a  remarkable  character.  He  has  written 
coe  or  two  theological  works  of  some  note.  lie 
B  aluo  a  matbematician.  The  youthful  rebels  are 
(Sowed  to  regale  themselves  at  school  with  Hill's 
£lements  of  Algebra,  a  work  which  is  conceived 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  gallant  Southron.  One 
Ironld  tblnk  it  rather  difficult  to  give  mathemati- 
cal instruction  such  a  form  as  to  imbue  pupils 
'With  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  North.  But 
Bill  haa  attempted  the  work,  and  bos  displayed 
BO  little  ingenuity  in  the  effort  He  has  framed 
problems  beginning  in  the  following  stj'le : 

"  A  Yankee  mixes  a  certain  quantity  of  wooden 
mttmega,  which  cost  him  one  fourth  cent  apiece, 
with  a  quantity  of  real  nutm^,  worth  four  cents 
•piece,  etc 

"A  Northern  railroad  is  assessed  one  hundred 


tniions  and  broken  limbs  caused  by  a  collision 
of  cars," 

"  Tbe  yeoia  in  which  the  Governors  of  Maisa- 
dmsetts  and  Connecticut  tend  tretwonable  mes- 
ugei  to  their  respective  legislatures,  is  expressed 
by  four  digits." 

"The  field  of  battle  of  Bnoia  Vista  it  six  and. 


a  half  mllea  from  SaltiUo.    Two  Indiana  vc^n- 
teCTS  ran  away  from  the  field  of  battle  at  the 


A  BoAVK  Fellow. — In  the  Fort  Henry  gm^ 
boat  fight,  in  the  ezploaion  on  tbe  Essex,  one  of 
the  seamen  was  shockingly  scalded.  His  doth* 
t  once  removed,  linseed  oil  and  flour 
his  parboiled  fleah,  and  be  was  care- 

ly  wrapped  in  blankets  and  placed  in  bed.  A 
few  momenta  after  cams  the  new*  that  tbe  rebel 
flog  waa  struck,  and  the  bat  surrendered.  In 
his  enthusiasm  he  sprang  out  of  bis  berth,  ran  up 
on  deck,  and  waved  his  olanket  in  the  air,  bus. 
laiog  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Tbe  poor  fel- 
low, after  tbe  first  excitement  was  over,  was 
assisted  below,  and  in  the  night  he  died,  full  of 
rejoiciog  to  the  last  at  the  triumph  of  the  old 
flag.  


apcdied  b 
fully  wra] 


A  Bebkl  Bokq. — The  following  "  sohk,"  com* 
posed  by  some  enthusiastic  rebel  soliHer,  waa 
found  in  Fort  Bartow,  Boanoke  Island.  It  is 
written  on  a.  half-aheet  of  foolscap  paper : 

Sir  William  waa  king  georgea  son  to  the  north 
the  waryers  race  waa  run  he  wore  A  etar  all  on 
his  breast  to  show  you  a  sign  of  the  waryers 
dress,  come  young  ladies  will  you  list  and  go, 
come  young  ladies  will  you  list  and  go.  A  new 
silk  dress  you  shall  put  on,  to  follow  up  the  mu- 
sic fife  and  drum,  the  drum  shall  beat  and  the  flfe 
shall  play,  the  drum  shall  beat  and  tbe  fife  aball 
play  its  A  merry  lives  wet  march  away. 

new  york.s  A  pretty  place, ;  and  so  is  pfaU^ 
delpbia  the  streets  are  lined  with  dolL  bills  and 
pretty  girls  a  plenty. 

Come  my  love  com  go  with  me,  for  T  am  a 
roveing  dandy,  1,11  take  you  home  I'll  treat  you 
well,  111  feed  you  on  sweet  candy,  where  coflee 
grows  on  white  oak  slump  and  the  rivers  flow 
with  brandy,  and  little  bills  are  lia'd  with  gold 
and  tbe  girls  are  sweet  as  candy. 

Relioioub  Music  amono  the  Soldierb. — A 
letter  from  Hatteros  Inlet,  N.  C,  says:  The  New 
England  troops  excel  in  the  musical  facultj',  and 
in  every  regiment  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, or  New  Hampshire,  music  teachers  or  good 
singers  abound,  and  many  an  otberwiic  tedious 
evening  has  thus  been  beguiled  by  the  elevating 
influence  of  music  In  this  respect,  no  regiment, 
perhaps,  is  more  favored  than  the  Massachusetts 
Twenty- third,  composed  chiefly  of  Salem,  Marble- 
head,  Danven,  and  Boston  men-  Many  of  the  of- 
iiceis  were  members  of  the  best  musical  societies, 
and  leaders  or  pillars  in  their  church  choirs  at  home. 
Could  their  friends  have  looked  in  upon  us  on 
board  of  tbe  Highlander,  during  many  of  the 
boisterous  nights  we  have  been  anchored  in  this 
Sound,  while  tbe  storm  howled  without,  they 
might  have  beard : 


'  Feibaps  Dundee's  wild,  warbllnf;  m 
Or  plaintive  Hortyrs,  worthy  of  the  name. 
Or  noble  £1^  beal  the  hBueawud.  &«&»" 
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On  board  of  the  Huua,  which  cairies  the  left 
wing  «f  the  Twenty-third,  they  have  their  full 
share  of  sweet  singers,  and  a  very  excellent  hand 
of  music,  under  the  lead  of  Henry  C  Brown,  of 
Boston.  In  the  centre  of  the  fleet,  which  covers 
an  area  of  some  two  miles  of  the  bay,  is  anchored 
the  S.  R.  Spaulding,  the  present  flag-ship  of  Oen. 
Bumside.  From  her  high  deck  he  can  eanly 
survey  the  entire  fleet,  and  observe  all  that  is 
going  on.  On  the  deck  of  one  or  two  vessels 
near  us  are  gathered  quiet  groups  of  soldiers,  and 
the  sublime  strains  of  "  Old  Hundred,"  which 
float  across  the  waters,  human  voices  mingling 
with  the  bands,  testify  that  they  are  engaged  in 
religious  worship.  To  many  of  these  Inave  and 
earnest  men  it  will  be,  perhi^  their  last  Sabbath 
on  earth.  _____^ 

Inctoents  of  the  Paintville  Battle. — A 
body  of  the  enemy  was  posted  on  a  commanding 
hill,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  them. 
The  Fourteenth  Kentucky  volunteered  for  the 
service,  as  they  knew  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Said  CoL  Garneld:  ''Go  in,  boys;  give  them 
EaU  Columbia!** 

The  hill  was  cleared,  and  soon  the  reserve  of 
the  brigade  came  in  at  a  double-ouick.  As 
soon  as  ne  saw  them.  Col.  Garfield  pulled  off  his 
coat,  and  flung  it  up  in  the  air,  where  it  lodged 
in  a  tree,  out  of  reach.  The  men  threw  up  their 
caps  with  a  wild  shout,  and  rushed  at  the  enemy, 
CoL  Garfield,  in  his  shirt^leves,  leading  the  way. 

As  the  Federal  troops  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a  rebel  officer  shouted  in  surprise :  **  Why, 
how  many  of  you  are  there?"    "Twenty-five 

thousand  men, you!"  veiled  a  Kentucky 

Union  officer,  rushing  at  the  reoeL  In  an  instant 
the  rebels  broke  and  ran  in  utter  confusion. 

Several  instances  of  personal  daring  and  cool- 
ness were  related.  A  member  of  Cant.  Bushnell's 
company,  in  the  Forty-second,  was  aoout  to  bite  a 
cartrid^,  when  a  musket-ball  struck  the  cartridge 
from  his  fingers.  CooUv  facing  the  direction  from 
which  the  snot  came,  he  took  out  another  car- 
tridge, and  exclaimed :  "  You  can't  do  that  again, 
old  fellow."  

MARYLAND. 

BY  J,  B.  RA2a>ALL. 

Thb  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland! 
His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 

Maryland! 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
That  flooded  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

Hark  to  thy  wandering  son's  appeal, 

Maryland! 
My  mother  State !  to  thee  I  kneel, 

Maryland! 
For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal. 
Thy  peerlen  chivslry  reveal, 
And  gird  thy  beanteous  limbs  with  stee!* 

MarjiMud }    My  Maryland ! 


Thon  wilt  not  cower  ia  the  dost, 

Maryland! 
Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  mst, 

Maryland! 
Remember  Carroll's  sacred  trust. 
Remember  Howard's  warlike  tlunist. 
And  all  thy  slumberers  with  the  nut, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland! 

Come !  'ds  the  red  dawn  of  the  day, 

Maryland! 
Comei  wiih  thy  panoplied  array, 

Maryland! 
V^th  Ringgold's  spirit  for  the  fray. 
With  Watson's  blood  at  Monterey, 
With  fearless  Lowe  and  dashing  May, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland ! 

Come !  for  thy  shield  is  bright  and  strong, 

Maryland! 
Come !  for  thy  dalliance  does  thee  wrong, 

^larylimd  I 
Come !  to  Uiine  own  heroic  throng, 
That  stalks  with  Liberty  along, 
And  give  a  new  Key  to  thy  song, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland ! 

Dear  Mother !  burst  the  tyrants  chain, 

Maryland! 
Virginia  should  not  call  in  vain, 

Maryland! 
She  meets  her  sisters  on  the  plain  ^ 
"  Sic  semper  "  'tis  the  proud  refrain. 
That  baffles  minions  back  amain, 

Maryland! 
Arise  in  majesty  again, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

I  see  the  blush  upon  thy  cheek, 

Maryland ! 
But  thou  wast  ever  bravely  meek, 

Maryland! 
But  lo !  there  surges  forth  a  shriek 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  creek  to  creek — 
Potomac  calls  to  Chesapeake, 

Maryland!     My  Maryland! 

Thon  wilt  not  yield  the  Vandal  toll, 

Maryland ! 
Thou  wilt  not  crook  to  his  control, 

Maryland! 
Better  the  fire  upon  thee  roll. 
Better  the  blade,  the  shot,  the  bowl. 
Than  crucifixion  of  the  soul, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

I  hear  the  distant  thunder  hum, 

Maryland ! 
The  Old  Line's  bugle,  fife,  and  drum, 

Maryland! 
She  is  not  dead,  nor  deaf,  nor  dumb  ^ 
Hu2za !  she  spurns  the  Northern  scum ! 
She  breathes — she  bums!  she'll  come !  she^U 
come! 

Maryland !    My  Maryland ! 


A  Race  for  Life. — A  soldier  from  Rhod 
Island,  while  on  picket-guard,  was  rushed  upoi 
bjr  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry.  He  instantly  met 
his  piece  at  the  foremost,  and  ran.  The  way  be 
fore  him  was  an  open  fleld,  about  fifty  rods  acrosi 
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the  other  tide  beinur  hemmed  in  by  an  old,  rotten, 
log  fenee,  and,  still  bevond,  a  sort  of  chaparral 
of  brier  buahes  and  unaerbnuh.  To  this  retreat 
the  soldier  started,  on  quadruple  quick,  with  half 
a  dozen  horsemen  after  him.  Fortunately  for  the 
soUier,  the  rains  had  made  the  field  quite  muddy, 
and  the  horses  slumped  through  the  turf  so  badly 
that  they  could  not  lessen  the  distance  between 
them  and  the  fugitive.  All  this  dme  the  rebels 
were  keeping  up  a  roar  of  pistolry,  one  of  the 
balls  passing  through  the  soldier's  hat,  and 
another  went  dean  throuffh  his  cartridge  box  and 
lodged  in  his  coat.  Still  on  ran  the  hero,  and 
stiir  on  splashed  the  horsemen.  The  picket  at 
last  reached  the  fence,  and  with  one  bound  landed 
on  the  top,  intending  to  give  a  lonff  spring  ahead ; 
but  the  fence  was  firail,  and  crumblea  beneath  his 
weight.  It  so  chanced  that  a  hog  had  rooted  out 
a  gutter  at  this  place,  and  was  lying  snoring 
thmin.  At  the  cracking  of  the  fence,  his  swine- 
ship  evacuated  his  hole,  and  scampered,  barking, 
into  the  underbrush.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the 
soldier  fell  in  that  hole,  muddy  as  it  was,  and  the 
fence  rattled  down  upon  him.  This  was  no  more 
than  fairiy  done,  when  up  came  the  horsemen, 
and,  hearing  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  not 
doubting  it  was  their  prey,  dashed  through  the 
gap  in  &e  fence,  and,  seeing  a  path  in  the  orush, 
they  put  through  it  after  the  hog,  and  were  soon 
out  of  sight,  when  the  sound  of  their  footsteps 
died  away,  the  picket  returned  to  camp  and  re- 
ported. The  next  day  one  of  these  rebel  horse- 
men was  taken  prisoner.  When  our  hero  saw 
him  he  recognized  him  at  once,  and  sung  out: 

^  I  say,  old  fellow,  did  you  catch  that  hog  yes- 
terday ?  ^ 

•*  We  did  that,"  retorted  the  prisoner,  "  but  it 
vastCi  the  one  toe  were  after.** 


A  Sharp  Ride. — A  correspondent  with  Gen- 
eral Grant's  army  gives  the  following  amusing  ac- 
count of  a  cotton  oroker  in  the  neighborho<xl  of 
Lagrange,  Tennessee.    He  says: 

The  experience  of  a  Mr.  Cones,  who  was  cap- 
tured near  Lagrange,  was  relieved  by  some  flashes 
of  humor  which  may  be  an  apology  for  the  very 
emphatic  language  which  was  used  by  the  actors. 

Cones,  in  company  with  two  or  three  other 
buyers,  had  bought  some  cotton  out  at  Moscow, 
twelve  miles  from  Lagrange,  just  before  our  army 
marched  from  the  latter  place,  and  as  Genercd 
Quinby's  division  had  just  removed  from  there, 
they  thought  the  sooner  they  got  the  cotton  into 
Lagrange  the  better ;  consequently  four  of  them, 
besides  the  drivers  of  the  teams,  started  out  after 
it  Cones  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  was 
not  armed  and  was  not  on  horseback,  he  riding 
in  one  of  the  teams.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
the  cotton,  and  hurried  back  until  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Union  pickets  at  Lagrange,  and  then 
Cones'  three  friends,  thinking  the  mules  were 
out  of  danger,  left  him,  and  rode  on  into  town. 

Only  two  or  three  minutes  after  they  had  left, 
and  as  the  wagons  went  down  into  a  hollow,  out 
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of  sight  of  the  picket-guards,  five  fpierriUas 
dashed  out  of  the  wood  and  were  alongside  in  an 
instant.  "  Halt ! "  Every  one  of  the  teams  halted 
as  though  they  had  run  against  a  stone  walL 
The  next  instant  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  was  at 
the  ear  of  every  one  of  them,  Cones  included,  who 
was  riding  on  the  cotton. 

*'Are  you  armed?"  said  the  guerrilla,  who 
held  his  pistol  at  Cones'  head. 

"  No,  sir." 

'*  Then  get  down  and  unhitch  them  mules,  and 
turn  'em  around  devilish  quick ! " 

It  was  done  in  the  time  specified. 

Querrilla,  —  "  Have  you  a  match  P  I  want  to 
touch  off  this  cotton." 

Conea,  —  "  No,  sir.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  haven't." 

ChierriUa,  —  "  Then  git  on  to  that  mule,  ouick." 

In  an  instant.  Cones  was  mounted  on  wnat  he 
says  was  '*  a  wonderful  sharp-backed  mule." 

QuerriUa  (^ving  the  mule  a  terrific  slash  with 
the  wagon  wnip). — "Now,  lick  them  mules  up! 
Make  'em  go !    Give  'em  thunder ! " 

And  away  they  went  at  a  pace  which,  to  Cones 
on  his  razor-back  mule,  he  thought  must  split 
him  in  two  before  many  miles,  three  guerrillas  be- 
hind lashing  the  mule  at  every  jump.  Five  miles 
or  more  they  went  at  this  pace,  and  not  onoUier 
word  had  been  spoken  by  any  one,  when  they 
turned  out  of  the  main  road  into  an  old  and  un- 
frequented road,  that  wound  its  zigzag  through  one 
of  the  densely- wooded  creek  bottoms.  *'Halt!" 
said  the  guemila,  and  he  who  gave  the  command 
commenced  hurriedly  to  relieve  himself  of  some 
of  his  accoutrements,  as  though  he  was  about  to 

50  to  work  in  earnest  at  some  devilish  deed, 
'he  place  was  lonely  and  fitting  to  such  murder- 
ous intents,  and  Cones  says  he  felt  a  cold  sort  of 
chill  run  down  the  full  length  of  even  his  long  legs. 

Guerrilla  Tdrawing  the  cork  out  of  his  canteen) 
—  "  You  look  a  pretty  good  feller.  Let's  take  a 
drink ;  and  for  fear  you  might  think  it's  pizen,  I'll 
drink  first!" 

And  suiting  the  action  to  bis  words,  he  placed 
the  canteen  to  his  lips,  and  turned  his  face  up  in 
the  position  of  one  making  astronomical  observa^ 
tions.  After  a  long  pull,  he  passed  the  canteen 
over  to  Cones,  who  thought  it '  mightn't  be  pizen,' 
and  imbibed. 

OuerrUla.  —  "  Now,  lick  up  them  mules ;  give 
'em  thunder!    Hurry  up!" 

At  each  injimction  he  emphasized  on  the  rear 
of  the  flying  mules  with  his  whip. 

They  bivouacked  in  a  thicket  that  night,  but 
early  the  next  morning  began  their  journey  at  the 
same  pace,  and  toward  evening  of  that  day  they 
galloped  into  a  rude-looking  camp,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  nest  of  Richardson  and  his  guerrilla 
band,  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Pillow.  In  a  few 
minutes  Cones  was  marched  up  before  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson. After  a  number  of  questions  as  to  what 
was  his  business,  whether  he  had  served  against 
the  Confederate  States,  &c.,  Richardson  said : 

«  Well,  sir.    I'll  parole  you." 

At  the  mention  of  "  parole,"  the  guerrilla  who 
had  been  the  most  prominent  in  the  capture,  and 
had  invited  Cones  "  to  drink,"  began  to  remonstrate. 
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QucniUa. — "  Whv,  Colonel,  you  ain't  a  goin' 
to  parole  that  infernal  ootton-buyer,  are  you  r  " 

Bichardson.  —  "  Well,  I've  got  to  paroU  him  or 
ahoot  him;  and  (turning  to  Oones  inquiringlT) 
you'd  rather  be  paroled  than  shot,  hadn  t  you  F '' 

Cones,  — ''  Yes,  but  I  don't  want  to  take  another 
ride  on  that  mule." 

The  parole  was  soon  written,  and  much  to  his 
astonishment,  without  being  robbed  of  his  money 
and  watch,  he  was  told  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
walk  back  to  Lagrange,  forty  miles.  In  an  hour 
afterward  he  started,  and  soon  after  leaving  the 
camp  he  was  startled  again  by  the  command 
«  Halt ! "  He  halted,  and  out  started  the  guerrilla 
who  had  been  most  prominent  in  his  capture,  and 
had  gone  away  sulky  because  the  Colonel  would 
not  uioot  "thiat  infernal  cotton-buyer,"  instead 
of  naroling  him. 

Cones  was  unarmed,  and  began  to  have  serious 
apprehensions  of  what  was  to  follow,  when  the 
guerrilla  said :  **  Old  feller,  let's  take  a  drink ! " 
Cones'  heart  felt  lighter  immediately.  So  did 
the  canteen. 

During  the  next  three  davs  he  footed  it  back 
to  Laerange,  but  he  never  aAer  looked  at  a  lean, 
sharp-backed  mule  without  a  shudder. 


Camp  Anecdote. — The  Sergeant  of  the  nicket- 
guard  being  stationed  near  Pohick  Churcn,  Va., 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  tinkling  of  a  cow- 
bell in  the  bushes.  With  visions  of  new  milk 
running  through  his  head,  he  examined  carefully, 
and  to  nis  intense  astonishment  made  the  discov- 
ery that  as  he  advanced  the  cow-bell  retreated. 
The  Sergeant  made  a  double  quick  retrograde 
movement,  and  immediately  reported  the  affair  to 
Colonel  Hays.  The  Colonel  secreted  a  squad  of 
men  in  the  woods,  and  the  Sergeant  again  made 
himself  conspicuous.  He  brushed  about  among 
the  bushes,  and  the  cow-bell  approached.  The 
squad  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing — not 
the  cow,  but  a  '*  Secesher  "  with  a  cow-bell  hung 
to  his  neck,  and  a  six  shooter  in  his  belt  When 
he  got  within  easy  ran^e,  and  in  sight  of  the  squad, 
the  Sergeant  hailed  him : 

<'  I  say,  old  fellow,  would  you  rather  go  to  the 
devil  or  to  Washington  ?  " 

The  squad  at  the  same  time  rushed  forward. 

"  To  Washington,  I  reckon,"  drawled  Uie  rebeL 
**  I  ain't  clothed  for  a  warm  climate." 

And  he  accordingly  delivered  himself  up. 


A  Joke  on  a  Rebel  Editor. — The  editor 
of  the  Rebel  Banner,  published  at  Murfreesboro' 
until  Bra^s  retreat  to  Shelbyville,  and  after- 
wards hailing  from  the  latter  town,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing good  story : 

On  Wednesday,  the  Gist  of  December,  1863,  we 
went  to  the  battle-field  in  search  of  glory  and  items. 

While  following  up  the  charge  of  General  Mc- 
Cown's  division,  we  met  a  body  of  prisoners  mov- 
ing to  the  rear,  and  at  once  struck  up  a  conversa- 
ticxa  with  theoL    Unfortunately,  we  were  dressed 


in  cerulean  habiliments,  and,  upon  altemptiiig  to 
leave,  were  ordered  by  tiie  ^uard  to  remam  wnere 
we  were.  With  a  smile  of  ueffable  contempt,  we 
drew  from  our  pocket  a  pass ;  but  what  was  our 
chagrin  when  we  were  accosted  with,.  **  I  say,  my 
boy,  none  of  us  can  read ;  but  that  thar  trick's  too 
old ;  and  I'll  tell  you  another  thing,  yer  infernal 
blue-bellied  Yankee,  if  you  try  any  more  of  them 
dodges,  1*11  souse  this  tning  into  yer  gizzard." 

Think  of  that,  O  ye  tribe  or  brother  quill- 
drivers?  The  editor  of  this  paper,  the  leading 
journal  of  the  South,  to  be  call^  a  Yankee,  and 
to  be  accredited  with  possessing  an  azure  abdo- 
men. 


General  Rousseau  relates  the  following  in- 
cident of  Shiloh : 

Two  days  after  the  battle  I  walked  into  the 
hospital  tent  on  the  ground  where  the  fiercest 
contest  had  taken  pla^s,  and  where  many  of  our 
men  and  those  of  the  enemy  had  fiillen.  The 
hospital  was  exclusively  for  the  wounded  rebels^ 
and  they  were  laid  thickly  around.  Many  of  them 
were  Kentuckians,  of  Breckinridge's  command. 
As  I  stepped  into  the  tent,  and  spoke  to  some 
one,  I  was  addressed  by  a  voice,  the  childish  tone 
of  which  arrested  my  attention :  '*  That's  General 
Rousseau!  General,  I  knew  your  son  Dickey. 
Where  is  Didt  ?  I  knew  him  very  welL"  Turn- 
ing to  him,  I  saw  stretched  on  the  ground  a  hand- 
some boy  about  sixteen  years  of  ase.  His  feee 
was  a  bright  one,  but  the  hectic  glow  and  fluak 
on  the  checks,  his  restless  manner,  and  his  grasp- 
ing and  catching  his  breath  as  he  spoke,  alarmed 
me.  I  knelt  by  his  side  and  pressed  his  fevered 
brow  with  my  hand,  and  would  have  taken  the 
child  into  my  arms,  if  I  could.  *'  And  who  are 
you,  my  son  ?  "  said  I.  "  Why,  I  am  Eddy  Mo- 
Fadden,  from  Louisville,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
know  you,  General,  and  I  know  your  son  Dick. 
Fve  played  with  him.  Where  is  Dick?"  I 
thourat  of  my  own  dear  boy,  of  what  might  haye 
befallen  him;  that  he,  too,  deluded  by  villaina, 
might,  like  this  poor  boy,  have  been  mortally 
wounded,  among  strangers,  and  left  to  die.  My 
heart  bled  for  the  poor  child ;  for  he  was  a  child ; 
my  manhood  gave  way,  and  burning  tears  at- 
tested, in  spite  of  me,  my  intense  suffering.  I 
a^ed  him  of  his  father.  He  had  no  father.  His 
mother.  He  had  no  mother.  Brothers  and  sis- 
ters. "I  have  a  brother,"  said  he.  *'I  never 
knew  what  soldiering  was.  I  was  but  a  boy,  and 
they  got  me  off  down  here."  He  was  shot  tlirough 
the  snoulder  and  lungs.  I  asked  him  what  he 
needed.  He  said  he  was  cold  and  the  ground  waa 
hard.  I  had  no  tent  nor  blankets ;  our  baggase 
was  all  in  the  rear  at  Savannah.  But  I  sent  the 
poor  boy  my  saddle-blanket,  and  returned  the 
next  morning  with  lemons  for  him  and  the  rest ; 
but  his  brother,  in  the  Second  Kentucky  regiment, 
had  taken  him  over  to  his  regiment  to  nurse  him. 
I  never  saw  the  child  again.  He  died  in  a  day  or 
two.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  I  never  think  of  this 
incident  that  1  do  not  fill  up  as  if  he  were  my  own 
child. 
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THE  DEAD  DRUMMER  BOY. 

'MnMT  tangled  roots  that  lined  the  wild  rayine^ 
Where  the  fieroe  fight  raged  hottest  through  the 

And  where  the  dead  in  scattered  heaps  were  seen, 
Amid  the 'darkling  forest's  shade  and  sheen, 
Speediless  in  death  he  lay. 

The  leCting  svm,  whieh  glanced  athwart  the  place 

In  slanting  linea,  like  amber-tinted  rain, 
Fell  sidewise  on  the  dmmmer's  upturned  face, 
Where  Death  had  left  his  gory  finger's  trace 
In  one  bright  crimson  stain. 

The  silken  Cringes  of  his  once  bright  eye 

Lay  like  a  s£idow  on  his  cheek  so  &ir ; 
ffis  lips  were  parted  by  a  loi}g-drawn  sish. 
That  with  his  soul  had  mounted  to  the  ^y 
On  some  wild  martial  air. 

No  more  his  hand  the  fierce  tattoo  shall  beat. 

The  shrill  rereille,  or  the  long  roll's  call, 
Or  aomid  the  charges,  when,  in  smoke  and  heat 
Of  Aety  onset,  foe  with  foe  shall  meet. 
And  gallant  men  shall  fall. 

Yet  may  be  in  some  happy  home,  that  one, 
A  mother,  reading  from  the  list  of  dead, 
ShaJl  chance  to  tIcw  the  name  of  her  dead  son, 
And  mote  her  lips  to  say,  ** God's  will  be  done  l" 
And  bow  in  grief  her  head. 

Bat  more  than  this  what  tongue  shall  tell  his  storyf 

Ptehaps  his  boyish  longings  were  for  fame. 
Hie  liTCO,  he  died ;  and  so  memento  mori, 
Soough  if  on  the  page  of  War  and  Glory 
Some  hand  has  writ  his  name. 


The  Badge  of  the  Fifteexth  Army  Corps. 
—  The  troops  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  sent 
to  join  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  carried  with 
them  Tarious  ornamental  habits  and  customs  that 
were  new  to  the  Western  soldiers.  Among  them 
was  the  corps  badge,  which  designated  the  corps 
to  which  officers  and  men  were  attached.  For 
instance,  the  badge  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  is  a 
crescent,  that  of  Vie  Twelfth  a  star.  The  badge 
is  made  of  any  material,  —  gold,  silver,  or  red 
flanneU  —  and  is  worn  conspicuously  on  some 
part  of  the  clothing.  The  Western  corps  had 
no  such  badge.  How  an  Irishman  explained  the 
matter  is  thus  told :  A  soldier  came  by  the  head- 
qoartera  of  Gen.  Butterfield,  —  a  tired,  weather- 
beaten  straggler.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
Bttde  Sherman's  march  fit)m  Memphis  to  Chat- 
tanooga^  thence  to  Knoxville,  and  was  now  re- 
turning in  the  terrible  cold  of  that  returning 
march,  thinly  clad,  one  foot  covered  with  a  badly 
vom  army  shoe,  the  other  with  a  piece  of  raw 
lude  bound  with  strings  about  a  sockless  foot  — 
both  feet  cut  and  bleeding.  "  Arms  at  will,"  he 
trudged  past  the  headquarters'  guard,  intent  only 
upon  overtaking  his  re^ment, 

**  Halt,"  said  a-  sentmel  with  a  bright  piece, 
clean  un]ibrm»  and  white  gloves.  '*  What  do  you 
belong  to  P  " 

**  Eighth.  Mitshoojj,  sure/*  ^ 


"  What  division  ?  " 

*<  Morgan  L.  Smith's,  av  coorse." 

"  What  brijjade  P  " 

"  Giles  Smith's  Second  Brigade  of  the  Second 
Division." 

"  But  what  army  corps  P  " 

«  The  Fifteenth,  you  fooL  I  am  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Vicksburg.  Anything  more,  Mr.  Sen- 
tinel?" 

**  Where  is  your  badge  P  " 

"  My  badge,  is  it  P    What  is  that  P  " 

«  Do  you  see  this  star  on  my  cap  P  That  is 
the  badge  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  lliat  crescent 
on  my jMurtner's  cap  is  the  bodge  of  the  Eleventh 
Corws.'' 

''I  see  now.  That's  how  yez  Potomick  fellers 
gits  home  uv  dark  nights.  Ye  takes  the  moon 
and  shtars  with  ye." 

"  But  what  is  the  badge  of  your  corps  ?  " 

Making  a  round  about,  and  slopping  his  car- 
tridge-box, our  soldier  replied,  **  D  ye  see  that  P 
A  cartridge-box,  with  a  U.  S.  on  a  brash  plate, 
and  forty  rounds  in  the  cartridge-box,  and  sixty 
rounds  in  our  pockets.  That's  the  badge  of  the 
Fifteenth,  that  came  from  Vicksburg  to  help  ye 
fight  Chattanoogy." 


Slave's  Prayer.  —  A  Virginia  slave,  who  had 
heard  of  the  President's  promise  concerning  the 
proclamation  to  be  issued  on  the  1st  of  January, 
then  only  a  few  days  in  the  future,  was  heard 
praying,  and  with  great  earnestness  and  a  deeply 
afiected  heart,  thus : 

**  O  God  Almighty !  keep  the  engine  of  the 
rebellion  going  till  New  Year's !  Good  Lord  I 
pray,  don't  let  off  the  steam ;  Lord,  don't  reverse 
the  engine ;  don't  back  up ;  Lord,  don't  put  on 
the  brakes !  But  pray,  good  Lord,  put  on  more 
steam !  Moke  it  ^o  a  mile  a  romute !  Yes, 
Lord,  pray  make  it  go  sixty  miles  an  hour! 
(*  Amen ! '  *  Do,  good  Lord  ! '  responded  the 
brethren  and  sisters.)  Lord,  don't  let  the  ex- 
press train  of  rebellion  smash  up  till  the  1st  of 
January!  Don't  let  the  rebels  bock  down,  but 
harden  their  hearts  as  hard  as  Pharaoh's,  and 
keep  all  hands  going,  till  the  train  reaches  the 
Depot  of  Emancipation ! " 


How  THE  Veteran  makes  Himself  Com- 
fortable. —  An  army  letter  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  a  veteran 
soldier  makes  himself  comfortable  in  camp  : 

**  It  is  a  trite  remark  that  a  man  never  knows 
how  much  he  con  do  without  until  he  tries  it,  but 
it  is  more  to  my  present  purpose  to  say  that  he 
never  knows  with  how  little  he  con  moke  himself 
comfortable  until  he  makes  the  experiment.  No- 
body possesses  this  invaluable  Knowledge  so 
much  as  a  veteran.  Put  a  recruit  into  o  forest 
of  pine  trees,  with  his  shelter  tent,  and  if  he  hove 
noDody  but  recruits  about  him,  ten  to  one  yotl 
will  find  him  under  hia  shelter  tent  thxQQ  ^eekft 
firom  that  time. 
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'*  Not  so  with  the  yeteraiL  If  he  be  camped  in 
the  pine  forest,  give  him  an  old  axe,  a  boot-leg, 
a  mud-puddle,  a  board  or  two,  and  a  handful  of 
nails,  and  he  builds  him  a  house,  and  a  house, 
too,  comfortable  and  commodious,  and  not  want- 
ing in  architectural  beauty.  First  he  fells  his 
trees,  then  cuts  and  notches  his  logs,  and  lays 
them  together  to  the  required  height  His  roof 
he  puts  on,  giving  it  a  great  slope,  and  thatching 
it  with  the  green  of  the  pine  trees. 

**  He  has  been  careful  to  leave  window  spaces, 
and  tacking  nieces  of  his  shelter  tent  over  these, 
he  has  proviaed  light,  but  he  keeps  out  the  nip- 
ping air  of  winter.  Then  with  his  ooard  he  makes 
the  door,  and  the  boot-leg  supplying  the  hinges, 
it  soon  swings  into  its  place.  Then  he  fills  the 
spaces  between  the  logs  with  soft  earth  from  his 
mud-puddle,  and  his  house  is  done,  except  the 
chimney,  and  the  forest  and  the  mud-puddle  soon 
provide  that,  for  his  chimney  is  nothing  but  a 
pile  of  sticks,  plentifully  plastered  without  and 
within  with  mucL  Then  with  his  old  axe  he  man- 
ufactures out  of  pine  lo^  a  full  assortment  of 
furniture,  —  bedstead,  chairs,  taUe,  wardrobe, 
and  generally  adds  a  manteL  Then,  with  a 
br^ht  fire  upon  his  hearth,  he  is  prepared  to 
laugh  at  winter,  and  generally  does." 


A  CoioniTEE  of  the  Louisiana  State  Conven- 
tion, appointed  to  prepare  a  flag  and  seal  for  that 
State,  thus  expressed  their  opinion  of  that  Peli- 
can which  had  so  long  been  the  cherished  emblem 
of  Louisiana :  **  On  consultation,  and  especially 
with  those  descended  from  the  ancient  colonists 
of  the  country,  the  Committee  found  that  what 
has  been  considered  the  symbol  of  Louisiana, 
commands  neither  their  favor  nor  their  affection. 
The  pelican  is  m  form  unsightly,  in  habits  filthy, 
in  nature  cowardly."  The  Committee  also  learned 
from  Audubon,  to  their  amazement,  that  fhe  story 
of  the  pelican's  feeding  its  young  with  its  own 
blood  is,  in  expressive  phrase, "  gammon."  There- 
fore they  did  not  commend  this  water-fowl  as  a 
fit  subject  for  their  flag,  but  rather  as  one  of 
loathing  and  contumely. 


to  <*  tie  up "  for  the  night ;  so  he  made  np 
mind,  ana  sud, — 

"  My  friend,  I  am  for  the  Union." 

«  Stranger,  you  kin  kum  in." 


Union  in  Tennessee.  —  A  traveller,  passing 
through  one  of  the  counties  of  Tennessee  on 
horseback,  stopped  at  a  modest  cottage  on  the 
roadside,  and  asked  for  shelter,  as  it  was  (^uite 
dark  and  raining.  The  '*head  of  the  fiumlv" 
came  to  the  door,  and  accosted  the  traveller 
with, — 

•«  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

''  I  want  to  stay  all  night,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  are  yer?" 

This  interrogatory  was  not  fully  understood  by 
the  traveller,  and  he  asked  an  explanation. 

"  I  mean,  what's  yer  politics  P "  rejoined 
the  former.  "  Air  yer  mr  this  Union,  or 
agin  itP" 

This  was  a  poser,  as  the  traveller  was  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  "man  of  the  house"  was  a 
C/auxa  mma  or  a  seoemoaiBt,  mdbewu  anxioitt 


TO  CANAAK! 

A  BONO  OF  THE  SIX  HUNDKED  THOUSAND. 

BT  OUVEB  WE2rDELL  HOL3CBS. 

Whebb  are  you  going,  soldiers. 
With  banner,  gun,  and  sword  ? 
We're  marching  South  to  Canaan 

To  battle  for  the  Lord  I 
What  Captain  leads  your  armies 

Along  the  rebel  coasts } 
The  Mighty  One  of  Israel, 
^i8  name  is  Lord  of  Hosts  ! 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth* 
To  blow  before  the  heathen  walla 
The  trumpets  of  the  North !    * 

What  flag  is  this  you  carry 
Along  the  sea  and  shore  ? 
The  same  our  grandsires  lifted  up. 

The  same  our  fiithers  bore ! 
In  many  a  battle's  tempest 
It  shed  the  crimson  rain : 
«     '.  What  God  has  woven  in  his  loom 
'    Let  no  man  rend  in  twain ! 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 

To  plant  upon  the  rebel  towers 

The  banners  of  the  North  I 

What  troop  is  this  that  follows, 

AM  armed  with  picks  and  spades  } 
These  are  the  swarthy  bondsmen. 

The  iron-skin  brigades ! 
Theyll  pile  up  Freedom's  breastworkt 

They'll  scoop  out  rebels^  graves ; 
Who  then  will  be  their  owner, 
And  march  them  off  for  slaves  } 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 
To  strike  upon  the  captive's  chaia 
The  hammers  of  the  North ! 

What  song  is  this  you're  singing? 

The  same  that  Israel  sung 
When  Moses  led  the  mighty  choir. 

And  Miriam's  timbrel  rung ! 
To  Canaan  !  to  Canaan  ! 

The  priests  and  maidens  cried ; 
To  Canaan !  to  Canafln ! 
The  people's  voice  replied. 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 
To  thunder  through  its  adder-den 
The  anthems  of  the  North ! 

When  Canaan's  hosts  are  scattered. 

And  all  her  walls  lie  flat, 
What  follows  next  in  order? 

The  Lord  will  see  to  that ! 
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We^  Iveak  the  tjnntf  s  toeptre. 

Well  build  the  people's  throne— 
When  half  the  world  is  Freedom's, 
Then  all  the  world's  our  own ! 
To  Canatn,  to  Canaftn, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth, 
To  sweep  the  rebel  threshing-floors, 
A  whirlwind  from  the  North ! 


THE  SECBET  SERVICE. 

'*  Gekebal  Osdebs  No.    .  —  Captain  Carter, 
Mh  Indiana  Volunteers,  is  hereby  relieved  from 
^  command  indefinitely,  and  will  report  at  these 
headquarters  immediately. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Roseckans. 

Lieut  CoL  C.  Goddabd,  A.  A.  G. 

(Current  Series.)  " 

The  above  order  was  read  upon  dress  parade 

to  the  gallant  old  — th,  in  January,  1863.    The 

t^oltoo  fields  and  cedar  thickets  of  "  Stone  River  " 

^^vere  as  yet  scarcely  dry  from  the  loyal  blood 

^hich  had  there  been  given  up  to  freedom's  cause. 

The  regiment  was  struck  dumb,  so  to  speak,  and 

the  captain  most  of  alL    What  could  such  an 

order  mean  ?    Surely,  none  deserved  censure  less 

than  Captain  Carter.    He  was  the  idol  of  the 

icciment — a  perfect  specimen  of  manly  strength ; 

bcuid  and  fearless  in  battle,  perfect  master  of  the 

"sword "  and  "  gloves,"  kind  and  gentle-hearted, 

always  found  upon  the  side  of  the  weak.    He  had 

been  fi^uently  spoken  of  by  his  superiors  for  his 

gallantry.    These  thoughts  passed  through  the 

minds  of  some  after  this  order  was  read,  but  none 

could  give  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be 

thus  relieved ;  for,  said  they,  does  not  the  order 

imply  disgrace  ?    But  these  mutterings  were  not 

heara  at  headouarters,  and  were  of  no  avail.    The 

Captain  retired  to  his  tent,  relieved  himself  of  his 

accoutrements,  called  his  servant' Tom,  and  set 

out  for  headquarters,  with  none  but  his  sable 

companion. 

General  Rosecrans  was  quartered  in  Judge 
Ready's  house,  and  had  a  pnvate  suit  of  rooms 
on  the  second  floor,  with  wmdows  opening  upon 
a  veranda.  He  was  sitting  before  a  bright  fire 
on  the  evening  our  story  opens,  in  undress  uni- 
fbnn,  with  nothing  but  the  buttons  to  betoken 
rank.  An  orderly  entered  and  announced  Captain 
Carter.  The  General  arose  quickly,  and  advanced 
to  meet  him,  with  that  easy,  smiling  look,  that 
pat  the  Captain's  fears  at  rest.t  The  General 
took  him  by  the  hand,  while  his  countenance  as- 
turned  a  more  thoughtful  look,  or  rather  settled 
in  repose,  and  said : 

"  This  is  Captain  Carter,  of  the  — th  Indiana  ?  " 

^  It  is,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain. 

**  You  received  a  peremptory  order  this  evening 
to  report  forthwith." 

**  I  did,  sir,  and  have  done  so." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  take  a  seat.  Captain.  I  am  in  want 
of  a  man  of  some  experience.  Captain,  who  has 
not  only  a  '  hand  to  do  and  a  heart  to  dare,'  but 
also  has  iudgment  to  guide  and  direct  both. 
General  Thomas,  after  quietly  looking  through  \ 


his  command,  ha^  picked  on  you ;  and  I  have 
such  confidence  in  the  '  grizzled  old  hero '  that  I 
have  summoned  you  here  for  secret  service.  Are 
you  willing  to  undertake  it,  with  all  its  risks  P  " 

^  Anythmg,  General,  for  our  counties  good." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  you  will  remain  here  to-night 
Any  of  your  effects  you  may  need,  send  for  by  tibe 
orderly  at  the  door.  During  the  nig^t  I  wiU  in- 
form you  what  your  duties  will  be." 

General  Bragg's  headquarters  were  at  TuUa- 
homa.  The  two  armies  were  lying  in  a  semicircle, 
the  rebel  right  resting  on  the  Cumberland  at 
Hartsville,  above  Nashville,  their  left  resting  at 
the  "  shoals  "  below. 

General  Van  Dom  commanded  the  left,  with 
headquarters  at  Spring  HilL  Our  right  rested 
at  Franklin,  which  is  nearly  on  a  direct  line  be- 
tween Spring  Hill  and  Nashville.  This  much  by 
way  of  explanation. 

One  morning  in  February,  1863,  two  persons 
were  making  their  way  on  horseback  from  Shelby- 
ville  to  Spring  HilL  The  first  of  these  was 
dressed  in  Quaker  garb,  and  bestrode  a  light-built, 
dapple  bay  stallion,  whose  small,  sinewy  limbs, 
broad  chest,  and  open  nostrils  betokened  botii 
speed  and  bottom.  Horse  and  rider  were  Hi- 
matched,  but  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  under- 
standing. 

The  other  person  was  a  negro,  dressed  like 
his  master,  broad  brim,  white  neck-tie  and  all, 
mounted  on  a  stout  roadster.  They  were  fast 
approaching  a  vidette  post ;  were  shortly  halted 
by  a  cavalryman ;  they  drew  rein  and  dismounted. 

^  Is  thee  a  man  of  war  ?  "  asked  the  Quaker. 

'*  Don't  know ;  reckon,  tho',  I  mought  be.  But 
what's  your  business,  Quaker  ?  " 

"  Does  thee  know  a  Mr.  Van  *Dom  about 
here  ?  " 

'*  Well,  I  reckon  I  does ;  but  he'll  mister  ye  if 
you  call  him  that" 

"  Well,  I  have  business  with  him,  and  I  desire 
admittance  into  thv  camps." 

'*  All  right,  old  &llow ;  wait  till  I  call  the  cor- 
poraL" 

General  Van  Dom  was  examining  some  maps 
and  charts,  when  an  orderly  entered  and  an- 
nounced that  a  Quaker  desired  to  see  him. 

"  Admit  him,"  said  the  GeneraL 

'*  Is  thee  Mr.  Van  Dom,  whom  carnal  men  call 
General  ?  " 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me,  sir  ?  "  asked 
the  General,  without  answering  the  question. 

*<  I  am  sent,  friend  Van  Dorn,  by  my  society,  to 
administer  comforts  and  consolation  to  these  men 
of  war,  and  would  ask  permission  to  bring  such 
things  as  they  may  need  or  my  means  may 
supply." 

*'  Have  you  any  recommendations  ?  " 

"  Yes,  verily ; "  and  the  Quaker  produced  a 
bundle  of  papers,  and  commenced  assorting  them 
out  *'  Here  is  one  from  friend  Quakenbush,  and 
here  —  " 

**  Never  mind,"  said  the  General,  while  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  commenced  to  jerk;  ''here, 
Mr.—" 

**  Thurstoiiy"  suggeated  thia  Q;iisket» 
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**  Mr.  Thfinton,hereis  a  pa«8  tlurough  the  lines 
at  will  for  such  articles  as  you  may  see  proper  to 
brine.    This  is  all,  sir  ?  " 

"  May  I  ask,  friend,  how  fiur  it  is  to  those  un- 
godly men  who  are  persecuting  our  people  with 
fire  and  sword,  whom  the  carnal  men  call  the 
Yankees  ?  '* 

*'  Yes,  sir.  About  fourteen  miles.  See  that  you 
give  them  a  wide  berth,  for  they  ha^e  a  curious 
way  of  burning  men  of  your  i>ersuasion.'' 

^  Yes,  verily  will  I ; "  and  with  this  the  Quaker 
retired. 

<*  Queer  character,  that,"  remarked  the  General 
to  himself;  ''but  it  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a 
world." 

The  Quaker  passed  out  among  the  camps, 
meeting  a  smile  here,  and  a  rougn  jest  there; 
but  they  seemed  not  to  ruffle  the  plaadity  of  his 
countenance,  though  the  ne^'s  eyes  flashed, 
who  followed  a  few  steps  m  the  rear.  The 
Quaker  seemed  to  have  a  good  supply  of  tracts 
and  religious  papers,  which  he  scattered  freely, 
with  a  word  of  gentle  admonition  to  the  card- 
players,,  and  a  hint  of  the  world  to  come  to  alL 
He  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  for  the  sick, 
and  even  visited  all  the  forts  and  fortifications, 
and  made  particular  inquiries  in  and  about  them 
for  the  sick,  writing  a  letter  for  one,  furnishing 
a  stamp  to  another ;  so  that  at  the  dose  of  the 
day  he  had  visited  all,  and  made  a  memorandum 
of  what  was  needed,  and  was  preparing  to  leave 
camp  when  a  Lieutenant  came  and  accosted  him 
with,  ^  I  say,  stranger^  haven't  we  met  before  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,"  rephed  the  Quaker,  "  I  go  not 
about  where  carnal  men  do  battle." 

^  No !  Well,  I  must  have  seen  you  at  some 
.  place,  but  1  don't  recollect  where.  Likely  I'm 
mistidien." 

"  Very  like,  friend ;  eood  day  to  you." 

"  Massa,  did  ye  see  oat  debbil's  eyes  brighten 
up  towards  the  last  ?  Tells  ye,  sure,  we'd  better 
be  trablin." 

"Yes,  Sam,  I  saw  it,  and  my  recollection  is 
better  than  his,  for  I  took  him  prisoner  at  Stone 
Biver,  though  he  escaped  soon  after.  We  will 
pass  out  as  soon  as  possible." 

Not  long  after,  the  Quaker  and  his  colored 
companion  were  galloping  over  the  smooth  pike. 
As  they  approached  a  house,  they  slackened 
their  speed,  out  when  out  of  sight,  they  again 
increased  it.  Thus  they  push^  on  till  after 
dark,  when  they  came  to  a  by-road,  into  which 
tbev  rode  some  miles,  and  finally  drew  rein  at  a 
little  log-cabin,  to  which,  after  reconnoitrinff  a 
little,  the  negro  advanced,  and  knocked,  and  a 
voice  from  the  inside  bade  him  enter,  which  he 
dul,  followed  by  his  master. 

'That  nieht  a  despatch  went  to  Gen.  Bragg, 
which  read: 

"  Look  out  for  a  Quaker,  followed  by  a  nigger. 
He  is  a  ^y.    Arrest  him. 

«« Gen.  Van  Dorn." 

The  next  day  a  negro  rode  into  Murfreesboro', 

and  /MMsed  on  to  Gen.  Bosecrans'  headquarters, 

mad  preaentwg  a  ptma,  wtm  admitted  to  his  pri- 


vate apartments,  and  handed  the  General  a  p^per 
which  read :  "  2  overcoats  and  6  hats,  87  shirts, 
3200  tracts,  2000  for  the  unconverted  at  Spring 
HilL" 

Gen.  Bosecrans  was  eagerly  lodung  over  the 
document  when  Gen.  Thomas  was  announced. 
The  latter  was  cordially  met  by  Gen.  Bosecrans, 
who  immediately  hand^  him  the  paper  he  bad 
just  received. 

**  This  is  all  cipher  to  me.  General,"  said  Gen. 
Thomas. 

^  I  suppose  so  "  said  the  former,  who  had  been 
writing.  '*  Well,  here  is  something  more  hitdfi- 
gible :  '  Two  forts  of  six  guns  each ;  thirty-aeven 
additional  guns ;  3200  troops,  2000  of  which  axe 
cavalry,  at  Spring  Hill.' " 

"  Humph !  Some  of  Capt  Carter's  ingenuity," 
said  Gen.  Thomas. 

**  Yes,  he  is  doing  his  work  nobly,  so  fiur.  I 
only  hope  no  harm  mav  come  to  bun." 

"  Well,  General,"  said  Thomas,  "  CoL  B ^ 

of  the  — th  Indiana,  was  asking  me  to^y  why 
the  Captain  was  relieved  of  his  command;  of 
course  I  knew  nothing  about  it." 

"  That  was  right,"  said  Bosecrans ;  **  the  effiso- 
tiveness  of  the  *  secret  service '  would  be  greatly 
impaired  bv  having  the  names  of  those  engaged 
in  It  made  known.  I  enjoined  the  utmost  secrecy 
upon  the  Captain,  and  kept  him  here  that  nMft 
that  he  might  not  be  questioned  too  doaelyqy 
his  comrades.  We  will  hear  from  him  by  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow." 

**  Where  do  you  reside  ?  "  asked  Gen.  Bragg. 

"I  live  near  Brandyville,  General,  and  came 
down  to  see  if  something  can't  be  done  to  keep 
these  infernal  Yankees  from  our  section.  They 
was  down  there  yesterday,  and  took  off  over  two 
thousand  bushels  of  com,  and  neariy  all  the 
wheat  in  the  country." 

The  speaker  was  a  middle-aged  man  of  rather 
good  features,  but  his  countenance  betokened  the 
too  free  use  of  Confederate  whiskey. 

*'  What  did  you  say  your  name  was,  Colond?" 

"Ashcroft,  sir." 

^  Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  your  fimiily.  You 
have  done  nobly  for  our  cause,  from  report." 

"  We  have  tried  to  do  our  dutv.  General,  and 
what  little  I  have  left  you  are  welcome  to,  bat  I 
don't  want  the  Yankees  to  get  it.  I  sent  down 
by  Gen.  Wheeler's  command,  the  other  day,  a 
hundred  bushels  of  meal  as  a  gift." 

*'  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you,"  said  Bragg. 
"  Let  me  fill  ypxxr  glass  again,  boloneL  I  wi£l 
had  something  better  to  offer  you." 

'*  Permit  me.  General,  to  send  to  my  portman- 
teau for  a  bottle  of  wine." 

"  Yes,  sah." 

**  Bore  vintage,  this,  GeneraL  It's  one  of  a 
lot  I  got  North  before  the  war." 

'*  Excellent,"  says  Bragg.  **  I  would  like  to 
have  a  supply.  By  the  way,  Colonel,  did  vou  see 
anything  of  a  Quaker-like  personage  on  the  road 
thu  morning  ?  " 

«<  Biding  a  bay  horse,  with  a  nigger  follow- 
ing?" 

««The«sme«" 
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''WliT,  yes.  He  came  to  my  plantation  last 
mgbt.  I  imosted  on  his  staying  all  night,  but  he 
wma  m  a  hurry,  and  could  not  stop." 

**  He  was  a  Yankee  %yj,**  said  Bragg. 

**  The  devil !  and  to  ttimk  I  gave  the  rascal  bis 
sapper!*' 

**  Well,  well,  never  mind,  Colonel ;  we'll  pick 
him  up  yet.  I'm  going  to  make  a  feint  on  the 
enemy's  flanks  to-morrow  with  my  cavalry,  apd 
well  probably  get  him.  He  has  information  that 
woula  be  valuable  to  the  enemy.  I  look  for  a 
couple  of  officers  back  in  a  few  days;  that  I  sent 
up  to  Franklin  to  find  out  the  enemy's  strength. 
If  they  bring  me  a  correct  report,  111  match  Bose- 
crana,  with  all  his  low  cunning.  Besides  this, 
Colonel,  Tm  lookinff  for  some  Ueorgia  and  Ala- 
bama troops  up  shortly,  and  if  the  cowardly 
Dutchman  dovfi  run,  I'll  make  another  Stone 
River  for  him." 

"Good  for  you,  General.  Don't  leave  even 
one  of  the  cussed  mudsills  on  our  soiL  But  it's 
getting  late,  and  I  must  try  and  get  some  sup- 
plies before  I  go  badL.  Will  you  accommodate 
me  with  a  pass?" 

*^  Certainly,  and  here  is  a  bill  of  protection  for 
your  person  and  property.  No  thanks;  good 
day  to  voo." 

'*  Golly,  Massa  Cap'n,  you's  bin  talkin'  to  de 
ole  debbfl  hissef." 

**  Hush !  not  so  loud,  Tom.  I've  got  one  more 
to  visit,  and  then  we'll  be  off,  and  t<]^e  a  straight 
shoot  up  Hoover's  Gap." 

**  Gap'n,  Cap'n !  dey's  a  regiment  ob  dese  dirtv 
lebds  just  started  up  de  Manchester  road,  dat% 
going  up  from  Hoober's  Gap,  for  I  heard  de 
Kernel  say  so." 

"  All  right,  Tom ;  we'll  take  the  Shelbyville 
road,  and  run  the  risk  of  meeting  Van  Dom.  Go 
out  through  the  '  abatis,'  the  same  way  we  came 
in  with  the  horses,  and  FU  meet  you  m  half  an 
hour  by  that  old  house." 

^  Missus,  dey's  a  gentleman  dat  got  a  frow  off 
his  boss  out  here,  and  would  like  to  stop  awhile 
wid  ye,  if  ye  please.  Missus.'^ 

^  \ery  well ;  I'll  send  a  boy  out  to  help  him 
in. — Are  you  much  hurt,  sir  r  " 

^'No,  madam,  I  think  not;  my  horse  got 
frightened  at  some  object  in  the  road,  and  threw 
me  heavily  on  my  right  shoulder.  A  night's 
rest,  madam,  will  enable  me  to  pursue  my  jour- 
ney, I  think.'* 

Our  hero  found,  upon  examination,  that  there 
were  no  bones  broken,  and  yet  the  bruise  was 
severe  enough  to  make  him  covet  a  night's  rest, 
in  preference  to  passing  it  on  the  saddle.  So 
witnout  more  ado,  he  suomitted  to  his  hostess's 
desire  to  bathe  the  bruised  shoulder,  and  prepare 
1dm  a  comfortable  bed  by  the  fire. 

During  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  the  loud 
datter  of  horses'  roofs,  followed  immediately  by 
akmd/*hilloa." 

During  the  conversation  which  occurred  out- 
side, he  heard  the  name  of  Van  Dom  mentioned, 
aiid  the  thought  that  they  might  meet  was  any- 
thing but  comfortable  to  him  just  at  that  time ; 
but  he  resolved  to  trust  to  luck,  and  if  that  failed, 


he  would  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  "right 
angles,  horizontals,"  &c.  Presently  the  door 
opened,  and  an  ofiScer  entered,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  Confederate  style,  —  gilt  buttons,  gold 
lace,  and  all,  —  a  fflance  at  which  showed  that  he 
bore  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General.  The  con- 
versation that  ensued  informed  our  hero  that  he 
had  the  honor  of  occupying  the  same  room  with 
Gen.  Hardee.  He  had  as  yet  fe^ed  sleep. 
He  heard  the  General  ask  the  lady  if  she  knew 
who  he  was,  and  her  reply  was,  that  she  did  not. 
Then  followed  the  story  of  his  getting  thrown, 
and  so  on.  He  was  anxious  to  establish  his 
reputation  with  the  General  as  a  sound  seceshf 
and  a  little  ruse  occurred  to  him,  which  he  re- 
solved to  practise  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
himself  ndiculous,  suddenly  bawling  out,  as  u 
asleep, — 

**  Kun,  Tom ;  the  infernal  Yankees  are  coining; 
put  all  the  horses  in  the  back  pasture;  take 
away  every  nigger  with  you." 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  General ;  '*  he's  all 
right.  I^  bet  on  him.  But  you  see,  madam, 
there  is  a  spy  in  our  lines  that  we  are  anxious  to 
catch,  and  he  has,  so  fiir,  eluded  us,  and  if  we 
meet  a  stranger,  we  are  anxious  to  find  out  his 
standing.  I^  satisfied  with  this  one,  for  a  man 
will  tell  the  truth  when  he's  asleep." 

"  Your  supper's  ready,  soh." 

"  And  I'm  ready  for  it,"  replied  the  General, 
and  left  the  room. 

Our  hero  moved,  grunted,  and  finally  turned 
over,  and  found  his  hostess  still  in  the  room,  and 
behind  her  he  saw  Tom  making  motions  for  him 
to  come  out 

The  lady  asked  if  he  felt  comfortable,  had  he 
slept  well,  &c,  to  all  of  which  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative ;  upon  which  she  left  the  room,  and  he 
followed  soon  after,  and  found  Tom  waiting  for  him. 

'*  Massa,  dese  debbils  bos  '  sprised '  us,  and 
we'd  better  be  a  leabin.  I'se  got  a  '  nigh  shoot ' 
from  de  niggahs,  dat  we  can  cut  across  to  Man- 
chester and  up  fru  de  gap  from  heah." 

"  AQ  right,  Tom  ;  Where's  the  horses?" 

"  I'se  got  um,  Massa,  out  below  here." 

"Here's  for  them,  then,  Tom;  come  on 
quickly." 

It  is  needless  to  follow  them  further ;  suffice  it 
to  say  they  reached  our  lines  the  following  even^ 
ing,  and  reported  to  Gen.  Rosecrans. 

The  following  order  explains  itself:  — 

Special  Field  Order,  No.  — . 

Capt.  Carter  (— th  Ind.  Vols.^  is  hereby  or- 
derea  to  return  to  his  commana,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  promotion.    By  order 

W.  S.  HosECRANs,  Mc^.'Gen. 
Lieut-CoL  C.  Goddard,  A.  A,  G. 


SOLDIERS'  AID  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  qtuct  nooks  of  home, 
To  the  public  halls  so  wide. 

The  women,  all  loyal,  hxumnii%  comi^^ 
And  sit  down  ^de  by  me^ 
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To  fight  for  their  natiye  land, 

With  womanly  weapons  gkt, 
For  dagger  a  needle,  sciBSoni  far  brand, 

While  they  sing  the  aong  of  the  shirt. 

O  women  with  sons  so  dear, 

O  tender,  loving  wives. 
It  is  not  money  you  work  for  now. 

But  the  saving  of  precious  lives. 
Tia  roused  for  &e  battle  we  feel — 

O  for  a  thousand  experts. 
Armed  with  tiny  darts  of  steel. 

To  conquer  thousands  of  shirts  I 

Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch 

Under  the  sheltering  rool^ 
Come  to  the  rescue,  poor  and  rich. 

Nor  stay  from  the  work  aloof; 
To  the  men  who  are  shedding  their  blood. 

To  the  brave,  devoted  band. 
Whose  action  is  honor,  whose  cause  is  good. 

We  pledge  our  strong  right  hand. 

Work — work — work, 

With  earnest  heart  and  soul — 
Work — work  —  work. 

To  keep  the  Union  whole. 
And  'tis  O  for  the  land  of  the  brave, 

Where  treason  and  cowardice  lurk. 
Where  there's  all  to  lose  or  all  to  save. 

That  we're  doing  this  Christian  work. 

Brothers  are  fighting  abroad. 

Sisters  will  help  them  here. 
Husbands  and  wives  with  one  accord 

Serving  the  cause  so  dear. 
Stand  by  our  colors  to-day  — 

Keep  to  the  Union  true  — 
Under  our  fiag  while  yet  we  may 

Hurrah  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 


A  Man  op  Neeve. — A  venerable  judge  re- 
lated the  following  anecdote : 

The  morning  following  the  battle  of  Yorktown, 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  attend  the  wounded. 
Among  others  whose  limbs  were  so  much  in- 
jured as  to  require  amputation,  was  a  musician, 
who  had  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  knee.  As 
usual  in  such  a  case,  preparations  were  made  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  moving.  Says  the 
sufferer,  "  Now,  what  would  you  be  at  ?  "  "  My 
lad,  I'm  going  to  take  off  your  leg,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  be  lashed  down."  *'  111 
consent  to  no  such  thing.  You  may  pluck  my 
heart  from  my  bosom,  but  you'll  not  confine  me. 
Is  there  a  violin  in  the  camp  ?  if  so,  bring  it  to 
me."  A  violin  was  furnished,  and  tuning  it,  he 
said, '<  Now,  Doctor,  begin."  And  he  continued 
to  play  uutil  the  operation,  which  lasted  about 
forty  minutes,  was  completed,  without  missing  a 
note  or  moving  a  muscle. 


Adventures  op  a  Despatch  Beaher. — The 

following  account  of  the  adventures  of  Lamar 

Fontaine,  who  acted  as  a  despatch  bearer  for  the 

Southern  forces  around  Vicksburg,  was  written 

4r  ^^  JktJksr  ofjroung  FontMioe : 


Lamar  i»  almost  continnaDy  in  the  saddle,  tnd 
employed  in  very  hasardous  enteipiises.  Hie 
last  feat  of  arms  was  the  most  daring  he  has  yet 
performed. 

He  left  my  house,  under  orders  fitmi  Gen. 
Johnston,  to  bear  a  verbal  despatch  to  Gen.  Pem- 
berton,  in  A^cksburg,  and  to  carry  a  supply  of 
percussion  caps  to  our  troops  in  that  besieged 
city.  I  parteid  with  him,  hurdly  hoping  ever  to 
see  him  again  alive,  for  I  knew  that  ^cksliiixg 
was  closely  invested  on  all  sides.  The  enemy's 
lines  of  circumvallation  extend  from  Snyder's 
Bluffy  on  the  Yazoo,  to  Warrenton,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  rivers  and  their  opposite  shorei 
are  nlled  and  lined  with,  their  forces. 

He  was  well  mounted,  but  was  burdened  with 
forty  pounds  of  percussion  caps,  besides  his 
blanket  and  crutcnes.  He  has  no  use  of  hit 
broken  leg,  and  cannot  walk  a  step  without  a 
crutch ;  and  in  mounting  his  horse  he  has  to  lift 
it  over  the  saddle  with  nis  ri^ht  hand.  But  he 
accomplishes  this  oi)eration  with  much  dexterity, 
and  without  assistance.  I  loaned  him  a  very  fine 
sabre,  with  wooden  scabbard,  to  prevent  rattlingt 
and  a  very  reliable  revolver,  which  has  never 
missed  fire  when  loaded  by  me. 

The  family  were  called  together  for  prayers, 
and  wc  prayed  fer\'ently  that  the  God  of  our 
fathers  would  shield  him  from  all  danffer,*and  en- 
able him  to  fulfil  his  mission  to  Yicksburg  siio- 
cessfully,  and  cive  him  a  safe  return  to  us  alL  I 
then  exliGitcd  him  to  remember  that,  if  it  was  the 
will  of  God  for  him  to  live  and  serve  his  country, 
all  the  Yankees  owned  by  Lincoln  could  not 
kill  him ;  but  if  it  was  the  divine  will  that  he 
should  (He,  be  would  be  in  as  much  danger  at 
home  as  in  Vicksburg,  and  death  would  certainlr 
find  him,  no  matter  where  he  might  be.  I  charged 
him  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  kill  every  one 
of  the  jackals  who  should  attempt  to  stop  his 
course,  or  come  within  reach  of  his  sword  or 
pistoL 

He  crossed  Big  Black  River  that  night,  and  the 
next  day  got  between  their  lines  and  the  division 
of  their  army,  which  was  at  Mechanicsburg.  He 
hid  his  horse  in  a  ravine,  and  ensconced  himself 
in  a  fallen  tree,  overlooking  the  road,  durinff  that 
dayk  From  his  hiding-place  he  witnessed  the  re- 
treat of  the  Yankees,  who  passed  him  in  consider- 
able haste  and  confusion.  After  their  colunms  had 
gone  by,  and  the  night  had  made  it  safe  for  him 
to  move,  he  continued  his  route  in  the  direction 
of  Snyder's  Blufi^  As  he  entered  the  telegraphie 
road  from  Yazoo  City  to  Vicksburg,  he  was  haued 
by  a  picket,  but  dashed  by  him.  A  volley  was 
fired  at  him  b^  tlie  Yankees.  He  escaped  un- 
hurt ;  but  a  Mmie  boll  wounded  his  horse  mor- 
tally. The  spirited  animal,  however,  carried  him 
safely  to  the  bank  of  the  Yazoo  River,  where  he 
died,  and  left  him  afoot.  He  lost  one  of  his 
crutches  in  making  his  escape.  This  was  jericed 
from  him  by  the  Hmb  of  a  tree,  and  he  had  no 
time  to  pick  it  up. 

With  the  assistance  of  one  crutch,  he  carried 
his  bag^ge,  and  groped  along  the  Yazoo,  until 
he  providentially  discovered  a  small  log  canoe^ 
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tied  by  a  rope,  within  hit  reach.  He  pressed 
this  into  hit  aenricet  and  paddled  down  the  riyer, 
uiUil  he  met  three  Yankee  gunboats  coming  up 
to  Yazoo  CSty.  He  avoided  uiem  by  running  un- 
der some  willows  overhanging  the  water,  and 
lyinff  concealed  until  they  passed.  Soon  after- 
wards he  floated  by  Snyder  s  Blu£^  which  was 
flluminafed,  and  alive  with  Yankees  and  negroes, 
participating  in  the  amusement  of  a  grand  boll 
of  mixed  races.  He  lay  flat  in  his  canoe,  which 
was  nothinf^  but  a  hollow  log,  and  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  a  piece  of  drift-wood,  and 
glided  aaiSely  through  the  ^[unboats,  transports, 
and  barges  of  the  amalgamationists.  He  reached 
the  back-water  of  the  Mississippi  before  day,  and 
in  the  darkness  missed  the  ouUet  of  the  Yasoo, 
and  got  into  what  is  called  **  Old  River."  After 
seuoiing  in  vain  for  a  pass  into  the  Mississippi, 
day  dawned,  and  he  discovered  his  mistake.  He 
was  forced  to  conceal  his  boat  and  himself,  and 
fie  by  for  another  day.  He  had  been  two  davs 
and  njghts  without  food,  and  began  to  su£kr  the 
pai^  of  hunger. 

At  night  he  paddled  back  into  the  Yazoo,  and 
dnoended  it  to  the  Mississippi,  passing  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  Yankee  transports.  Only  one  man 
haued  him,  firom  the  stem  of  a  steamboat,  and 
asked  him  where  he  was  ^ing.  He  replied  that 
he  waa  goins  to  his  fishmg  Imes.  In  the  bend 
shove  ^^cksourg,  he  floated  by  the  mortar  fleet, 
hing  flat  in  his  canoe.  The  mortars  were  in  full 
Dttsty  bombarding  the  city.  The  next  morning 
he  tied  a  white  handkerchief  to  his  paddle,  raised 
himself  up  in  the  midst  of  our  picket  boats  at 
Vicksburg,  and  gave  a  loud  huzza  for  Jeff. 
Batis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  amid  the 
titOM  of  our  sailors,  who  gave  him  a  joyful  re- 
ception, and  assisted  him  to  Gen.  Pemberton's 
hoidquarters. 

After  resting  a  day  and  night  in  the  city,  he 
started  out  witn  a  despatch  from  Gen.  Pemberton 
to  Gen.  Johnston.  He  embarked  on  his  same 
Gsnoe,  and  soon  reached  the  enemy's  fleet  below 
the  dty.  He  avoided  their  picket-boats  on  both 
ihores,  and  floated  near  tneir  gunboats.  He 
passed  so  near  one  of  these,  that  through  an 
opea  port-hole  he  could  see  men  playing  cards, 
and  hear  them  converse.  At  Diamond  Place  he 
landed,  and  bade  adieu  to  his  faithful  **  dug-out" 
After  hobbling  through  the  bottom  to  the  hills, 
he  reached  the  residence  of  a  man  who  had  been 
robbed  by  the  savages  of  all  his  mules  and  horses, 
except  an  old  worthless  gelding  and  a  half-broken 
colt  He  gave  him  the  choice  of  them,  and  he 
mounted  tne  colt,  but  found  that  he  travelled 
badly.  Providentially  he  came  upon  a  very  fine 
horse  in  the  bottom,  tied  by  a  blind  bridle,  with- 
out a  saddle.  As  a  basket  and  old  bag* were 
lying  near  him,  he  inferred  that  a  negro  Imd  left 
him  there,  and  that  a  Yankee  camp  was  not  far 
distant  He  exchaiured  bridles,  saddled  the  horse 
and  mounted  him,  alter  turning  loose  the  colt 

After  riding  so  as  to  avoid  tne  supposed  posi- 
tion of  the  Yankees,  he  encountered  one  of  the 
tlueves,  who  was  returning  to  it  from  a  success- 
ful plundering  excursion.    He  waa  loaded  with  / 


chickens  and  a  bucket  of  honey.  He  commenced 
catechising  Lamar  in  the  true  Yankee  s^le,  who 
concluded  it  best  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  oy  send- 
ing him  where  he  could  know  all  that  the  devil 
could  teach  him.  With  a  pistol  bullet  tiirough  his 
forehead,  he  left  him,  with  his  honey  and  poultry 
Iving  in  the  path,  to  excite  the  conjectures  of  his 
fellow-thieves. 

He  approached  with  much  caution  the  next 
settlement  There  he  hired  a  guide,  for  fifty  dol- 
lars, to  pilot  him  to  Hankerson's  ferry  on  Big 
Black  River,  which  he  wished  to  reach  near  that 
point,  without  following  any  road.  The  fellow 
tie  hired  proved  to  be  a  traitor.  When  he  got 
near  the  ferry,  Lamar  sent  him  ahead  to  ascertain 
whether  any  Yankees  were  in  the  vicinity.  The 
conversation  and  manners  of  the  man  had  ex- 
cited his  suspicions,  and  as  soon  as  he  left  him 
he  concealed  himself  but  remained  where  he 
could  watch  his  return.  He  remained  much  long- 
er than  he  expected ;  but  returned  and  reported 
that  the  way  was  open,  and  that  no  Yankees  were 
near  the  ferry.  After  paving  him,  he  took  the 
precaution  to  avoid  the  lernr,  and  to  approach 
the  river  above  it,  instead  of  following  the  guide's 
directions.  By  this  he  flanked  a  rorce  of  the 
Yankees  posted  to  intercept  him ;  but  as  he  en- 
tered the  road  near  the  river  bank,  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  on  the  right  flank  of  a  long 
line  of  sentinels,  suddenly  rose  up  within  ten  feet 
of  him,  and  ordered  him  to  halt  He  replied  with 
a  pistol  shot,  which  killed  the  sentinel  dead,  and, 
wheeling  hb  horse,  galloped  through  the  bottom 
up  the  nver ;  but  the  Yimkees  sent  a  shower  of 
balls  after  him,  two  of  which  wounded  his  right 
hand,  injuring  four  of  his  flngers.  One  ^azed 
his  right  leg,  cutting  two  holes  through  his  pan- 
taloons, and  another  cut  through  one  side  or  my 
sword  scabbard,  spoiling  its  beauty,  but  leaving 
a  mark  which  makes  me  prize  it  more  highly. 
Seven  bullets  struck  the  horse,  which  reeled  un- 
der him,  but  had  strength  and  speed  to  bear  him 
a  mile  £^m  Us  pursuers  before  ne  fell  and  died* 
Lamar  than  divided  his  clothes  and  arms  into 
packages,  and  swam  Big  Black  River  safely.  He 
did  not  walk  far  before  a  patriotic  lady  supplied 
him  with  the  only  horse  she  had  —  a  stray  one, 
which  came  to  her  house  after  the  Yankees  had 
carried  off  all  the  animals  belonging  to  the  place. 
On  this  he  reached  Raymond  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  changed  his  horse  for  a  fresh  one, 
carried  his  despatch  to  Jackson  that  morning,  and 
rejoiced  us  all  by  an  unexpected  visit  the  same 

day.  

A  Weddino  Party  bbouqht  to  Grief. — 
A  correspondent  of  a  Southern  paper,  after  nar- 
rating "  the  outrages  committed  by  Averill  and 
his  band,"  concludes  his  letter  with  the  following 
amusing  yet  unfortunate  incident :  ^  « 

"Few  tragedies  are  without  their  comic  and 
grotesoue  interludes.  And  AverilPs  devastatiiu^ 
march  had  its  farce.  On  the  very  top  of  Price*i 
or  Eleven  Mile  Mountain,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  dwells  a  widow  womaii,  mtVi  «l  ^c^TA>diKiir 
ble  fiimily,  including  aeveT«i  |[;raxtfk\)Mx«iu  ^rir 
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seems  to  de^r  the  elements  of  the  most  tempestu- 
ous height  I  know  oil  Up  to  this  elevated  position, 
where  everything  may  he  supposed  to  be  pure  and 
nice  from  its  thorougn  ventilation,  a  romantic  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  had  carried  his  affections,  and 
fixed  them  on  a  fair  daughter  of  the  widow.  His 
aspirations  met  with  the  nighest  favor,  and  on  the 
very  night  of  Averill's  advent  their  mutual  loves 
culminated  in  a  wedding  fbast,  celebrated  amidst 
the  wild  shriekinff  and  bowlings  of  the  tempest  on 
the  mountain.  The  festivity  had  progressed  to 
the  fourth  degree  with  uncommon  energy.  The 
gentler  sex  were  paying  their  respects  to  the  sup- 
per table,  and  some  of  the  more  vigorous  of  the 
mountaineers  were  employing  their  time  with  a 

gower^l  iig.  A  famous  Boniface  from  the  valley 
elow  had  thrown  off  coat,  jacket,  and  shoes,  and 
was  spreading  himself.  Indeed,  the  dance  prom- 
ised to  rival  that  of  Tam  O'Shanter,  beheld  in 
Kirk  Alloway — the  locality  and  surroundings, 
and  the  tempest,  all  favored  a  scene  of  no  small 
dramatic  effect.  But  just  then — O,  untimely 
event!  —  the  Yankees  obtruded  upon  the  scene, 
and  dissipated  all  its  joys,  and  terminated  for  the 
night  all  its  physical  recreations.  They  ate  up  all 
the  supper — took  some  thirty  horses,  ridden  up 
by  the  guests  from  the  'valley  below' — and 
carried  off  as  prisoners  the  male  portion  of  the 
guests,  including  the  hero  of  the  dance,  and,  worst 
of  all,  the  bridegroom  besides !  To  the  inexpres- 
sible mortification  of  the  prisoners,  they  saw  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  wedding  party  kiss  a  Yankee 
for  a  cupful  of  coffee,  which  he  had  offered  to  any 
one  of  them  who  would  bestow  such  a  mark  of 
&vor  on  him.  The  prisoners  were  marched  off, 
and  detained  a  day  or  two  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  return,  on  foot." 

Thus  ended  the  comedy  of  the  terrible  moun- 
tain raid  of  Averill  —  a  wamine  to  wedding  par- 
ties on  the  border  to  look  out  for  Yankees. 


The  Dead  brought  to  Life  again. — The 
following  remarkable  incident  occurred  in  Dodge- 
ville,  Wisconsin : 

When  the  war  first  broke  out,  a  young  man 
who  resided  in  the  above  village  joined  a  com- 
pany commanded  by  Captain  Tom  Allen,  which 
was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Second  regi- 
ment of  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and  was  present 
at  the  terrible  and  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
The  intelligence  came  back  to  his  fanulv  at  Dodge- 
ville  that  he  was  slain  upon  the  battle-field,  and 
his  body  left  to  be  oared  for  by  the  enemy.  The 
news  nearly  killed  his  affectionate  mother,  and  she, 
with  the  remainder  of  those  relatives  who  had 
been  nearly  related  to  him,  wore  mourning  for 
him  who  had  poured  out  his  blood  and  sacrificed 
his  voung  life  for  his  country.  This  gnawing 
grief  had  preyed  upon  these  loving  hearts  for 
many  months,  until  they  had  learned  to  view  it 
with  a  species  of  resignation.  What  could  then 
depict  their  unspeakfU)le  astonishment  and  jov, 
when  he  walked  into  the  house,  hearty  and  well ! 

His  story  is  briefly  told  thus :  He  had  been  left 
severely  waoDded,  with  many  others,  upon  the 


battle-^ld.  After  the  engagement  was  over,  and 
his  friends  had  retreated  m  confiision,  a  compaay 
of  secessionists  came  where  they  were  lyingf  aad 
actually  bayoneted  his  wounded  companions  be- 
fore his  eyes.  They  even  went  so  far  aa  to  Mb 
the  bodies  of  senseless  corpses,  lest  there  be  some 
spaik  of  life  left  in  them  I  A  man  came  to  whcxo 
he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  raised  his  enaan- 
guined  weapon  for  the  fatal  thrust,  which  he  fnUv 
expected  would  end  his  mortal  carreer.  He  doaed 
his  eyes,  fairly  sick  with  the  horrid  emotion^  tDcl 
waited  to  receive  his  fate.  His  enemy  heaitated. 
He  lowered  his  musket,  and  fhially  raised  him 
carefully  up,  and  save  him  water  from  his  canteen. 
He  was  afterwardi  removed  to  the  hospitals  of 
Richmond,  where  he  received  careful  treatment, 
and  at  last  was  exchanged  and  allowed  to  return 
home.  

Anecdote  of  Coioiodobe  Foots. — He  at- 
tended a  Presbyterian  church.  A  large  oongie- 
gation  was  in  attendance,  but  die  preacher  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  A  eeneral  impatienoe  be- 
ginning to  manifest  itself^  tne  Commodore  aon^it 
the  elder  of  the  church,  and  urged  him  to  peifiirm 
the  services.  The  elder  refusing,  the  Commodore, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  took  the  inilpit^ 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  prayed,  and  dehvefed 
a  short  discourse  from  the  text :  "  Let  not  joax 
hearts  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God:  b^eve 
also  in  me."  The  congregation  was  delighted. 
On  coining  down  from  the  pulpit,  the  miniater, 
who  had  arrived  just  after  the  praver,  approached 
and  tendered  his  thanks;  but  the  Commodore 
rebuked  him  for  his  tardiness  of  duty,  and  re- 
proached him  for  his  neglect  to  take  the  pnlpIt 
immediately  on  his  arrival.  This  incident  is  flfais- 
trative  of  the  Commodore's  eneigetic,  earnest 
character  and  sincere  piety. 


Negbo  Fatbiotism. — I  sat  in  my  ten^door 
thoughtfully,  but  very  thoughtlessly  humming 
**  Dixie."  I  had  not  observed ''Charles,"  a  servant 
or  *'  contraband,"  here,  who  sat  just  within  the  tent 

<*  We  stop  a-singin'  dat  song  now,  maasa!"  aaid 
he,  interrupting  me. 

"Why?*'  Imquired. 

Charles  was  confused  for  a  moment,  but  I 
pressed  the  question. 

"  Well,"  he  replied  hesitatinglv,  "  it  dont  blong 
to  my  perfession,  sir ;  dat's  all,  I  s'pose. — I  don*t 
wish  I  was  in  Dixie,  I'se  sure!"  continued  he. 
"  None  o'  de  niggers  does ;  you  may  bet  your  soul 
o'dat!" 

"Where  is  Dixie,  Charles?" 

«'S  Norfolk  — cior^whar 'tis,"  was  the  indk- 
nant  reply.  "  Kills  de  niggers  in  Dixie,  jist  ue 
sheep,  a-working  in  de  batteries ! " 

The  idea  of  our  contest  is  fiilly  appreciated  by 
the  colored  people.  The  representations  at  the 
North,  that  the  staves  do  not  understand  the  cause 
for  which  the  Federal  armv  are  moving  upon  the 
South,  are  utterly  false.  I  have  seen  here  and  in 
Hampton  scores  of  the  fugitives,  and  conversed 
I  with  them*,  and  1  have  never  found  one  who  did 
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aot  perfectly  undentand  the  kaae  of  the  war,  and 
hang  with  teniUe  anxiety  upon  its  suecest  or 

1  was  particularly  ttrudL  with  tlui  at  Hampton, 
when  the  battle  of  Great  Betlwl  was  progressing. 
They  crowded  together  in  little  squads  about  the 
•treetet  listening  to  the  reports  of  the  cannon  in 
the  distance,  or  the  accounts  of  those  who  came 
in  firom  the  ficJd.  Many  of  them  were  almost  in- 
sane with  anxiety,  and  expressed  themselves  ex- 
travagantly. 

M  If  the  '  Unioners '  get  the  fight,"  I  said,  «  what 
will  it  do  for  you?" 

**Ikn  w^U  hefrte!**  answered  all  who  stood 
near  me,  almost  m  one  breath. 

"But  if  their  lose  the  battle?" 

''O,  den  it  oe  worser  for  us  dan  ebber,"  the^ 
said,  shaking  their  heads  mournfully,  and  in  Uieir 
simplicity  believing  that  all  the  issue  of  the  war 
hung  upon  the  result  of  that  day. — Letter  from 
fori  Monroe*  »— _«. 

LiFB  nr  Eastebn  Tennessee.  —  A  trayeller 
in  East  Tennessee  gives  the  following  graphic 
pietnrea  of  life  in  that  region : 

**  In  Dry  Valley  lived  the  Methodist  preacher 
nsmed  Dugan,  (of  Brownlow  notoriety,)  weifh- 
ing  aome  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  that 
fiwse  devils  incarnate  arrested  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  Go^'emment,  making  him  walk  some  ten 
milea  through  the  hot  sun,  and  riding  in  his  buggy 
themselves.  The  poor  old  bian  fainted  time  and 
tfpSok  on  the  journey,  but  there  was  no  relenting 
with  them.  They  told  him  they  would  sweat  the 
Tiincoln  fever  out  of  him.  They  robbed  him  of 
all  he  had,  and  imprisoned  him ;  but  he  managed 
in  some  way  to  escape,  and  is  now  preaching  again 
at  hb  old  stand.  What  rendered  the  crime  more 
heinous  was  the  fact  that  his  enemies  (some  of 
them)  were  those  with  whom  he  had  taken  sweet 
coonsel  in  the  house  of  God,  and  with  whom  he 
had  knelt  around  the  altar  of  prayer.  What  can 
be  more  appropriate  to  this  persecuted  class  of 
men  than  tnose  lines  of  Captom  Grisham,  of  the 
lOth  East  Tennessee  cavalry : 

*They  struggled,  fell ;  their  life-blood  stiuned 

The  cruel  murderer's  hand ; 
They  clasped  their  country's  flag,  and  cried, 

•*  God  and  our  native  land !" 
Let  ansels  spread  their  wing^  above ; 

Let  Sowers  forever  bloom ; 
Let  bays,  green  bays,  spring  forth  to  mark 

The  martyr's  sacked  tomb.* 

'*  At  early  dawn  we  left  our  kind  friend  and  his 
fsmily,  and  rode  on  towards  Athens.  It  was  a 
lonesome  ride,  resemblingvery  much  some  of  the 
Unff  roads  on  the  Illinois  Kiver.  We  passed  only 
one  house  the  whole  distance,  and  that  was  a  mis- 
erable log  house  situated  in  a  clump  of  pines. 
As  we  rode  past  the  house,  we  were  astonished 
at  the  number  of  tow-head  children  at  the  wood- 

eD — the  tallest  of  whom  was  not  over  three 
t  in  height.  We  commenced  counting,  two, 
fiMir,  six,  eight ;  and  to  the  question  asked  the 
okleaty'AzeyouaUhere?'    ' O ao,' Baya  he,  *  tbo  ^ 


two  little  ones  are  in  the  house.'  They  hurrahed 
for  Old  Abe,  and  we  rode  on.  We  travelled  this 
lonesome  rc«d  a  few  nules  farther,  and  came  at 
last  to  the  crest  of  the  hiU,  some  five  himdred  feet, 
directly  overlooking  the  vsdley.  There  it  lay  at  our 
feet,  extending  north  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  at  least  three  miles  in  width  —  dotted  with 
neat  farm-houses,  and  just  below  us  Mouse  Creek 
Station,  with  its  dosen  or  more  neat  white  .cot- 
tages, and  one  large  brick  mansion.  A  couplet 
in^  that  beautiful  hymn  by  Heber,  as  I  surveyed 
this  beautiful  valley,  ran  through  my  head  con- 
tinually: 

*  Where  every  prospect  pleases. 
And  only  man  is  vile.' 

"  We  passed  on  through  tlus  valley,  and,  night 
overtaking  us  nine  miles  south  of  Loudon,  we 
called  at  a  fine  farm-house,  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  tarry,  which  was  readily  granted.  To  the 
question,  <  Are  you  Union  or  rebel  ? '  the  answer 
was, '  Both.'  *  Well,'  says  I, '  that  is  a  new  state 
of  things,  which  I  do  not  understand.'  This  was 
the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  and  her  story  was  a 
simple  statement  of  facts,  which  we  listened  to 
very  attentively.  When  she  had  finished  her 
story,  she  drew  one  long,  deep  sigh,  and  retired. 
I  pitied  the  poor  woman  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  She  said  she  had  two  sons  in  the  rebel 
army,  and  one  in  the  Union.  Her  son  now  at 
home  had  fied  to  the  mountains  to  avoid  con- 
scription. Her  two  daughters  now  at  home, 
young  ladies,  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  ^je, 
were  divided,  one  Union  and  one  rebeL  For 
herself,  she  had  nothing  to  say — the  divisions  in 
her  family  had  made  her  prematurely  ^y,  (hold- 
ing up  a  lock  of  hair,^  and  the  only  wish  she  had 
was,  that  the  war  might  speedily  end  in  some 
way ;  and  when  I  asked  the  usual  question,  the 
Union  girl  stepped  into  the  other  room,  and  re- 
turned with  a  beautiful  silk  Union  fiag.  If  a 
rebel  officer  should  stay  there  next  week,  the  rebel 
girl,  no  doubt,  would  bring  out  just  as  neat  a 
rebel  flag.    Such  is  life  in  Eastern  Tennessee." 


How  Roger  A.  Pryor  was  Captured  and 
Escaped.  —  Brig.  Gen.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  during 
the  battle  between  Gen.  Pope  and  the  Confeder- 
ates, near  Manasses,  in  Au^st,  1862,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  a  pnsoner,  but  the  cor- 
responding good  fortune  to  escape. 

He  had  started  ofi*  on  foot  to  call  up  two  or 
three  regiments  for  reenforcements,  ana  on  his 
return  found  his  command  moved  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  left  it  Thinking  it  had 
g[one  diead,  he  too  went  on,  wondering  all  the 
time  where  his  men  were,  until  he  suddenly  en- 
countered two  Yankee  soldiers,  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  hay-rick.  His  uniform  being  covered 
by  a  Mexican  poncho,  they  did  not  observe  that 
he  was  not  one  of  their  own  men ;  nor  was  there 
any  mark  visible  upon  his  person  to  indicate  that 
he  was  an  officer. 

They  accordingly  familiarly  inquired  how  every- 
thing was  going  ou  m  f  tout.    lUi«^>i^^^^ 
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well,**  and  in  the  eonyemtion  which  oisued, 
learned  that  he  was  a  mile  and  a  half  within  the 
Federal  lines.  They  asked  him  numerous  ques- 
tions, under  some  <»  which  he  began  to  quake 
and  grow  unc^^y,  fearing  his  inability,  ^od 
lawyer  though  he  is,  to  cope  successfully  with  a 
cross-examination  of  such  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter. He  accordingly  began  to  look  about  him 
to  discoTcr  some  means  of  escape.  There  was 
apparently  none.  He  obserred  standing  near 
him,  however,  the  two  muskets  of  the  men,  one 
of  them  with  a  baronet,  and  the  other  without 
The  colloquy  haa  not  proceeded  much  fbrther 
before  one  of  them,  looking  at  him  keenly,  asked 
him  to  what  regiment,  bn^^e,  and  division  he 
bebn^ed ;  and  as  Pryor  hesitated  and  stammered 
out  his  reply,  the  Yankee  sprang  to  his  feet  and 

exclaimed :  "  You  are  a rebel,  and  my  pris- 

In  an  instant,  the  General,  who  is  a  pow- 


oner.' 


erful  man  and  as  active  as  a  squirrel,  seized  the 
gun  with  the  bayonet,  and,  before  his  antagonist 
could  turn,  ran  him  through  the  body  twice.  The 
other  now  Jumped  to  his  feet,  apparently  as  if 
to  escape,  but  he  also  received  m>m  I^or  a 
lunge  tnat  left  him  helpless  on  the  field.  Throw- 
ing down  the  musket,  the  General  moved  rapidly 
away  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  came,  and 
after  dodging  Federal  stragglers  for  an  hour  or 
two,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finally  regaining  his 
command. 

Anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  the  two  men 
whom  he  had  so  summarily  disposed  of,  he  sent 
one  of  his  aids  the  next  day  to  examine  the  hos- 
pitals in  that  neighborhood,  and  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  any  men  were  present  wounded 
with  a  bayonet  The  aid  returned  with  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  found  one  so  injured. 
Whereupon  Pryor  mounted  his  horse,  and  went 
in  person  to  see  him.  The  man  was  asleep  when 
he  entered  the  hospital,  but  the  surgeon  awoke 
him,  and  the  General  asked  if  he  recognized  him. 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  *re  the  man 
who  stuck  me."  The  wounded  man  was  not  less 
surprised  when  he  learned  that  the  author  of  his 
misery  was  the  redoubtable  Roger  A.  Pryor. 


Jaheb  Garrabrant,  a  member  of  Co.  D.,  13th 
New  Jersey  regiment,  while  fighting,  at  a  battle 
on  the  Rappahannock,  saw  a  daffuerreotrpe  fall 
firom  the  pocket  of  a  dead  rebeL  Impelled  by 
curiosity,  ne  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  blouse.  Soon  he  was  struck 
by  a  bullet  and  felL  His  brother,  who  was  near 
him,  picked  him  up,  supposing  him  to  be  killed. 
Upon  examination,  the  ball  was  found  to  have 
pierced  his  clothing,  gone  through  the  front  of 
the  daguerreot^rpe,  shivered  the  glass,  and  in- 
dented deeply  the  metal  plate  upon  which  the 
likeness  was,  which,  however,  it  failed  to  pene- 
trate, thus  saving  the  young  man's  life,  as  it  lay 
rij^t  over  his  heart  The  wooden  back  of  the 
picture  was  shivered  to  splinters  bv  the  concus- 
sion. The  bullet  was  shown  us  with  the  picture, 
Stting  neatly  into  the  indentation  of  the  plate. 

Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  force  of  the 


ball  was  destroyed  by  the  ffradnal  yielding  of 
the  soft  copper  plate.  Had  the  material  been 
more  rigid,  the  ball  would  probably  have  gone 
through.  The  likeness  is  that  of  a  young  and 
not  unattractive  looking  female ;  and  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  our  gallant  soldier  prixes  tiie 
**  counterfeit  presentment "  of  the  soutoem  d«n- 
sel  as  the  saviour  of  his  lifb. 


Sketches  in  the  Hospitals.  —  One  erening 
I  found  a  lately-emptied  bed  occupied  by  a  large, 
fair  man,  with  a  fine  face  and  the  serenest  eyea  I 
ever  met  One  of  the  earlier  comers  had  often 
spoken  of  a  friend  who  had  remained  behmd, 
tnat  those  (4)parently  worse  wounded  than  hinii^ 
self  might  reach  a  shelter  first  It  seemed  a 
David  and  Jonathan  sort  of  friendship.  Tlie 
man  firetted  for  his  mate,  and  was  never  tired  of 
praising  John,  his  courage,  sobriety,  self-deidaly 
and  unfailing  kindliness  of  heart,  always  winding 
up  with :  '*  He's  an  out  and  out  fine  feuer,  ma^un, 
vou  see  if  he  ain't"  I  had  some  curiosity  to  be- 
nold  this  piece  of  excellence,  and  when  be  came, 
watched  him  for  a  night  or  two  before  I  made 
friends  with  him ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  waa 
afraid  of  the  stately-looking  man,  whose  bed  had 
to  be  lengthened  to  accommodate  his  command- 
ing stature,  who  seldom  spoke,  uttered  no  oon- 
plaint,  asked  no  sympathy,  but  tranquilly  ob- 
served all  that  went  on  about  him,  and  as  he  laj 
high  upon  his  pillows,  no  picture  of  dying  atatea- 
man  or  warrior  was  ever  fuller  of  real  digmtj 
than  this  Virginia  blacksmith. 

A  most  attractive  face  he  had,  framed  in  brown 
hair  and  beard,  comely-featured  and  full  of  vigOTf 
as  yet  unsubdued  by  pain,  thoughtful  and  often 
beautifully  mild  while  watching  Uie  afflictions  of 
others,  as  if  entirely  forgetful  of  his  own.  Hit 
mouth  was  firm  and  grave,  with  plenty  of  will 
and  courage  in  its  lines,  but  a  smile  could  make 
it  as  sweet  as  any  woman's ;  and  his  eyes  were 
child's  eyes,  looking  one  fiurly  in  the  fiice,  with  a 
clear,  straightforward  glance,  whidi  promised 
well  for  such  as  placed  their  faith  in  mm.  He 
seamed  to  cling  to  life  as  if  it  were  rich  in  duties 
and  delights,  and  he  had  learned  the  secret  of 
content  The  only  time  I  saw  his  composure 
disturbed  was  when  my  surgeon  brought  another 
to  examine  John,  who  scrutinized  their  faces  with 
an  anxious  look,  asking  of  the  elder :  "  Do  you 
think  I  shall  pull  through,  sir  P "  **  I  hope  so, 
my  man."  And  as  the  two  passed  on,  John's 
eyes  followed  him  with  an  intentness  which  would 
faiave  won  a  clearer  answer  from  them,  had  they 
seen  it  A  momentary  shadow  fiitted  over  his 
fiice ;  then  came  the  usual  serenity,  as  if,  in  that 
brief  eclipse,  he  had  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  some  naid  possibility,  and,  asking  nothing,  yet 
hoping  all  thing^s,  left  the  issue  in  God's  hand, 
with  that  submission  which  is  of  true  piety. 

The  next  night,  as  I  went  my  rounds  with  Dr. 

P ,  I  happened  to  ask  which  man  in  Uie 

room  probablv  suffered  most,  and  to  my  great 
surprise  he  glanced  at  John. 

<•  Every  breath  he  draws  is  like  a  stabi  for 
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the  ball  pierced  the  left  lung,  broke  a  rib,  and 
did  no  end  of  damage  here  and  there ;  ao  the 
poor  lad  can  find  neither  forgetftdnesa  nor  ease, 
becaoae  he  must  lie  on  his  wounded  baek  or  auf- 
fiwate.  It  will  be  a  hard  stm^let  and  a  long 
onet  for  he  posaesses  great  yitah^ ;  but  even  his 
temperate  life  can't  saTe  him.  I  wish  it  could." 
**  Yon  don't  mean  he  must  die,  doctor!" 
**  Bless  you,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope  for 
him,  and  you'd  better  tdl  him  so  before  long. 
Women  have  a  way  of  doing  such  things  com- 
fbrtaUy ;  so  I  leare  it  to  you.  He  won't  last 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  at  farthest" 

I  could  hare  sat  down  on  the  spot  and  cried 
heartily  if  I  had  not  learned  the  propriety  of 
bottling  up  one's  tears  for  leisure  moments. 
Sudi  an  «nd  seemed  Tery  hard  for  fuch  a  man, 
when  half  a  dosen  worn-out,  worthless  bodies 
nmnd  him  were  gathering  up  the  remnants  of 
wasted  lives  to  linger  on  lor  years,  perhaps  bur- 
dens to  othen,  daily  reproaches  to  themselves. 
The  army  needed  men  li&e  John,  earnest,  brave, 
and  fiuthful,  fighting  for  liberty  and  justice  with 
both  heart  and  hand,  a  true  soldier  of  the  Lord. 
I  could  not  ^ve  him  up  so  soon,  or  think  with 
sny  patience  of  so  excellent  a  nature  robbed  of 
its  fulfilment,  and  blundered  into  eteniity  by  the 
ruhneas  or  stupidity  of  those  at  whose  hands  so 
many  lives  may  be  required.  It  was  an  easy 
thing  for  Dr.  P to  say,  **  Tell  him  he  must 


die,"  but  a  cruel,  hard  thing  to  do,  and  by  no 
means  aa  **  comfortable  "  as  he  politely  sug^ted. 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it  then,  and  privately 
indul^d  the  hope  that  some  change  for  the  bet- 
ter might  take  place,  in  spite  of  gloomy  prophe- 
cies, so  rendering  my  task  unnecessary. 

Alter  that  ni^ht,  an  hour  of  each  evening  that 
remained  to  him  was  devoted  to  his  ease  or 
pleasure.  He  could  not  talk  much,  for  breath 
was  precious,  and  he  spoke  in  whispers,  but  from 
occasional  conversations  I  gleaned  scraps  of  pri- 
vate history  which  added  to  the  affection  and 
respect  I  felt  for  him.  Once  he  asked  me  to 
write  a  letter,  and  as  I  settled  pen  and  paper,  I 
said  with  an  irrepressible  glimmer  of  female  curi- 
osity :  "  Shall  it  be  addressed  to  mother  or  wife, 
John?'' 

**  Neither,  ma'am ;  I've  got  no  wife,  and  will 
write  to  mother  myself  when  I  get  better.  Did 
you  think  I  was  married  because  of  this  ?  "  he 
asked,  touching  a  plain  gold  ring  which  he  wore, 
sod  often  turned  tnoughtfiilly  on  his  finger  when 
be  lay  alone. 

**  Partly  that,  but  more  from  a  settled  sort  of 
look  you  have,  a  look  young  men  seldom  get 
untO  they  marry." 

''I  didn't  know  that,  but  I'm  not  so  ver)' 
vrong,  ma'am,  —  thirty  in  May,  —  and  have  been 
what  you  might  call  settled  this  ten  years,  for 
mother's  a  widow.  I'm  the  oldest  child  she 
has,  and  it  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  marry  till  Lizsie 
has  a  home  of'  her  own,  and  Laurie  has  learned 
his  trade;  for  we're  not  rich,  and  I  must  be 
father  to  the  children,  and  husband  to  the  dear 
old  woman,  if  I  can." 

**  No  doubt  you  are  both,  John  ;  jret  how  came  ^ 


you  to  go  to  the  war,  if  yon  felt  so?    Wasn't  tn- 
listinff  as  bad  as  marrying  P  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  as  I  see  it ;  for  one  is  helping 
my  neighbor,  the  other  pleasing  myself.  I  went  ^ 
because  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  di&'t  want  the  gloiy 
or  the  par.  I  wanted  the  right  thing  done,  and 
the  people  said  the  men  who  were  in  earnest 
ought  to  fight  I  was  in  earnest,  the  Lord  knows, 
but  I  held  off  as  long  as  I  could,  not  knowing 
which  was  my  duty.  Mother  saw  the  case,  gave 
me  her  ring  to  keep  me  steady,  and  said, '  Go. '  I 
went" 

A  short  story  and  a  simple  one ;  but  the  man 
and  the  mother  were  portrayed  better  than  pages 
of  fine  writing  could  nave  done  it 
^  "  Do  you  ever  regret  that  you  came,  when  you 
lie  here  suffering  so  much  P '' 

« Never,  ma'am.  I  haven't  helped  a  great 
deal,  but  I've  shown  I  was  willing  to  give  my 
life,  and  perhaps  I've  got  to;  but  I  don't  blame 
anybody,  and  ii  it  was  to  do  over  affain,  I'd  do  it 
I'm  a  httle  so  Ty  I  wasn't  wounded  in  front  It 
looks  cowardly  to  be  hit  in  the  back ;  but  I  obeyed 
orders,  and  it  don't  matter  much  in  the  end,  I 
know." 

Poor  John !  it  did  not  matter  now,  except  that 
a  shot  in  front  might  have  spf^red  the  long  agony 
in  store  for  him.  He  seemed  to  read  the  thought 
that  troubled  me,  as  he  spoke  so  hopefully  when 
there  was  no  hope,  for  he  suddenly  added : 

*<  This  is  my  first  battle  —  do  they  think  it's 
goii^  to  be  my  last  P  " 

"  I'm  afraid  they  do,  John." 

It  was  the  hardest  question  I  had  ever  been 
called  upon  to  answer ;  doubly  hard  with  those 
clear  eyes  fixed  upon  mine,  forcing  a  truthful 
answer  by  their  own  truth.  He  seemed  a  little 
startled  at  first,  pondered  over  the  hateful  fact  a 
moment,  then  snook  his  head  with  a  glance  at 
the  broad  chest  and  muscular  limbs  stretched  out 
before  him. 

"  I'm  not  afraid,  but  it's  difficult  to  believe  all 
at  once.  I'm  so  strong  it  does  not  seem  possible 
for  suc]i  a  little  wound  to  kill  me." 

"  Shall  I  write  to  your  mother  now  P  "  I  asked, 
thinking  that  these  sudden  tidings  might  change 
all  plans  and  purposes ;  but  they  did  not ;  for  the 
man  received  the  order  from  the  Divine  Com- 
mander to  march,  with  the  same  unquestioning 
obedience  with  which  the  soldier  had  received 
that  of  the  human  one,  doubtless  remembering 
that  the  first  led  him  to  life,  the  last  to  death. 

"No,  ma'am:  to  Laurie,  just  the  same;  hell 
break  it  to  her  best,  and  111  add  a  line  to  her  my- 
self, when  you  get  done." 

So  I  wrote  the  letter  which  he  dictated,  finding 
it  better  than  any  I  had  sent,  for,  though  here 
and  there  a  little  ungrammatieal  or  inelegant, 
each  sentence  came  to  me  briefly  worded,  but 
most  expressive,  full  of  excellent  counsel  to  the 
boy,  tenderly  bequeathing  "  mother  and  Lizzie  " 
to  his  care,  and  bidding  nim  good  by  in  words 
the  sadder  for  their  simplicity.  He  added  a  few 
lines  with  steady  hand,  and,  as  I  sealed  it,  said, 
with  a  patient  sort  of  sigh,  '*  I  ho^e  the  aw&^-^t 
will  come  in  time  for  me  lo  ftee  Vx  \^  \)tv«iv^\.>axt^a\% 
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airay  his  fiioe,  laid  the  flowers  against  fais  lips,  as 
if  he  would  hide  some  quiver  of  emotion  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  sudden  sundering  of  all  the  dear 
home  ties. 

These  things  had  happened  two  days  before. 
Now,  John  was  dpng,  and  the  letter  had  not 
come.  I  had  been  summoned  to  many  death 
beds  in  my  Hfe,  but  to  none  that  made  mv  heart 
ache  as  it  did  then,  since  m^  mother  callea  me  to 
watch  the  departure  of  a  spirit  akin  to  this,  in  its 

fentleness  and  patient  streittth.  As  I  went  in, 
ohn  stretched  out  both  hands. 

**  I  knew  you'd  come !  I  guess  I'm  moving  on, 
ma'am." 

He  was,  and  so  rapidly,  that  even  while  he 
spoke,  over  his  hce  1  saw  the  gray  veil  falling 
tnat  no  human  hand  can  lift.  I  sat  down  by  him, 
wiped  the  drops  from  his  forehead,  stirred  the 
air  about  him  with  the  slow  wave  of  a  &n,  and 
waited  to  help  him  die.  He  stood  in  sore  need 
of  help,  and  I  could  do  so  little;  for,  as  the  doc- 
tor had  foretold,  the  strong  bodv  rebelled  against 
death,  and  fought  evenr  inch  of  the  way,  forcing 
him  to  draw  each  breath  with  a  spasm,  and  clench 
his  hands  with  an  imploring  look,  as  if  he  asked, 
"How  long  must  I  endure  this,  and  be  still?" 
For  hours  he  suffered  dumbly,  without  a  mo- 
ment's respite  or  a  moment's  murmuring.  His 
limbs  grew  cold,  his  fiice  damp,  his  lips  white, 
and  again  and  again  he  tore  the  covering  off  his 
breast,  as  if  the  lightest  weight  added  to  his  ag- 
ony ;  yet,  through  it  all,  his  eyes  never  lost  their 
perfect  serenity,  and  the  man's  soul  seemed  to 
sit  therein,  undaunted  by  the  ills  that  vexed  his 
flesh. 

One  by  one  the  men  woke,  and  round  the 
room  appeared  a  circle  of  pale  faces  and  watchful 
eyes,  fbll  of  awe  and  pitv ;  for,  though  a  stranger, 
John  was  beloved  by  aU.  Each  man  there  had 
wondered  at  his  patience,  respected  his  piety,  ad- 
mired his  fortitude,  and  now  lamented  his  hard 
death ;  for  the  influence  of  an  upright  nature  had 
made  itself  deeply  felt''  even  in  one  little  week. 
Presently  Jonathan,  who  so  loved  this  comely 
David,  came  creeping  from  his  bed  for  a  last  Iook 
and  word.  The  aind  soul  was  full  of  trouble,  as 
the  choke  in  his  voice,  the  grasp  of  his  hand,  be- 
trayed ;  but  there  were  no  tears,  and  the  fare- 
well of  .the  friends  was  the  more  touching  for  its 
brevity. 

^  Old  boy,  how  are  you  P  "  faltered  the  one. 

''Most  through,  tmuik  Heaven!"  whispered 
the  other. 

''Gan  I  say  or  do  anything  for  you  any- 
wheres?'* 

**  Take  my  things  home,  and  tell  them  that  I 
did  my  best" 

"Iwill!  Iwill!** 

"  Good  by,  Ned." 

«  Good  by,  Jolm,  good  by ! " 

They  kissed  each  other  tenderly  as  women, 
and  so  parted ;  for  poor  Ned  could  not  stay  to 
see  his  comrade  die.  For  a  little  while  there  was 
no  sound  in  the  room  but  the  drip  of  water  from 
a  pump  or  two,  and  John's  distresBful  gasps  as 
J^  M/owJjr  JbnMtbed  biM  UA  away.    I  thotight  him 


nearly  ffone,  and  had  laid  down  the  frm,  belier- 
ing  its  help  no  lon^  needed,  when  suddenly  he 
rose  up  in  his  bed,  and  cried  out  with  a  bitter 
cry  that  broke  the  silence,  sharply  startling  every 
one  with  its  agonized  appeaL  ''For  God's  sake, 
give  me  air !  '^ 

It  was  the  only  cry  pain  or  death  had  wnmg 
from  him,  the  only  boon  he  had  asked,  and  none 
of  us  could  grant  it,  for  all  the  airs  that  blow 
were  useless  now.  Dan  flung  up  the  window; 
the  first  red  streak  of  dawn  was  wanning  die 
^y  east,  a  herald  of  the  coming  sun.  John  saw 
It,  and  with  the  love  of  light  that  lingers  In  us  to 
the  end,  seemed  to  read  in  it  a  sign  of  hope ;  for 
over  his  whole  face  broke  that  mysterious  ex- 
pression, brighter  than  any  smile,  which  often 
comes  to  eyes  that  look  their  last  He  laid  him- 
self down  gently,  and  stretching  out  his  strong 
right  arm,  as  if  to  grasp  and  bring  the  blessea 
air  to  his  lips  in  fuUer  flow,  lapsed  into  a  merci- 
ful unconsciousness,  which  assured  us  that  for  him 
suffering  was  forever  past 

As  we  stood  looking  at  him,  the  ward  master 
handed  me  a  letter,  sajing  it  had  been  forgotten 
the  night  before.  It  was  John's  letter,  come 
iust  an  hour  too  late  to  gladden  the  eyes  that 
had  looked  and  longed  for  it  so  eagerly  —  yet  he 
had  it ;  for  after  I  had  cut  some  brown  loc&s  for 
his  mother,  and  taken  off  the  ring  to  send  her, 
telling  how  well  the  talisman  had  done  its  work, 
I  kissed  this  good  son  for  her  sake,  and  laid  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  still  folded  as  when  I  drew  my 
own  away.  

A  Baby  on  the  Battlb-Field.  —  At  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Hatchie,  when  the  conflict  was  waging 
fiercest,  upon  advancing,  midway  between  the 
contending  forces,  we  found — what  do  you 
think?  Not  a  masked  battery  —  not  an  insidi- 
ous trap,  inviting  but  to  destroy  —  not  any  terri- 
ble engine  of  death  —  but  a  sweet  little  blue- 
eyed  BABT.  Sweet  little  thing,  as  I  saw  it  there, 
hugging  the  cold  earth,  its  only  bed — the  little 
tear  on  its  cheek, — 

•*  That  nature  bade  it  weep,  turned 
An  ice-drop  sparkling  in  the  morning  beam."-^ 

Unalarmed  'mid  the  awful  confusion  of  that  fear- 
ful battle,  with  the  missiles  of  death  fljing  thick 
about  it  and  crowding  close  upon  its  young  ex- 
istence, yet  unhurt,  it  seemed  a  wonderful  verifl- 
cation  of  the  Divine  declaration :  '*  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  I  will  ordain  wis- 
dom." That  little  «  child  of  war,"  as  it  lay  in  iu 
miraculous  safet}',  seemed  to  say  to  me  these 
words  of  profound  instruction:  *<My  helpless- 
ness and  innocence  appealed  to  God,  and  he  pre- 
served me  in  the  midist  of  this  wrecking  carnage. 
If  you  will  make  your  plaint  to  Heaven,  God 
will  preserve  your  poor  olecding  country." 

Little  child  of  destiny,  bom  'mid  the  flash  of 

musketry,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  and  the  clash 

of  arms,  I  will  watch  your  course  through  life, 

and  witness  whether  an  existence  so  auspiciously 

I  begun  will  pass  by  the  masses  unnoticed,  and  end 

!  wiuottt  leaving  a  name  "  damned  to  everlasting 


/ 


ira  slowly  breathed  bis  life  away.    1  thought  him  .  mthout  leaving  p 
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£uDe !  **  Who  would  sup^se  that  in  the  wild, 
fierce  battle  of  the  Hatcme,  when  the  field  was 
•trewn  with  the  dead,  and  the  fihrieki  of  the 
wounded  rent  the  heayens  with  agonv,  a  great 
army  would  pause  in  the  thickest  of  tne  conflict 
to  save  a  harmless,  a  helpless  child?  Yet  the 
brarc  Fourteenth,  that  never  yet  has  quailed  in 
battle,  did  pause,  and  an  officer  of  the  renment 
ordered  "our  little  baby**  carried  to  headquar- 
ters and  tenderly  cared  for. 

1  remember  having  read,  somewhere  in  Grecian 
history,  a  story  something  like  the  one  I  have  re- 
lated. A  little  child  was  found  on  the  battle- 
field, and  by  an  infuriated  soldiery  trampled  in 
the  dust  After  the  battle  the  victorious  general, 
in  an  address  to  his  army,  said :  '*  But  for  the 
blood  of  a  litUe  child  that  mars  it,  our  victory 
would  be  complete."  Thank  God,  the  blood  of 
no  lUtlt  child  mars  our  victory. 

The  next  day  after  the  battle  **  our  babe  "  was 
brought  before  the  Fourteenth,  and  unanimously 
adopted  **  Child  of  the  Regiment"  Three  or 
four  days  later,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  poor, 
heart-stricken,  poverty-Dinched  mother  came 
searching  the  battle-field  in  quest  of  her  child. 
My  dear  reader,  imagine  if  you  can  the  wild  ex- 
clamations of  thanksgiving  that  burst  from  that 
poor  woman's  heart,  when  mformed  that  her  child 
nad  been  rescued,  and  with  a  mother's  tender- 
ness cared  for.  I  saw  the  mother  receive  her 
child,  heard  her  brief  prayer  for  the  soldiers  who 
saved  it,  and,  with  the  blesfdngs  of  a  thousand 
men  following  her  and  hers,  she  took  away 

••Our  little  baby— 
Little  blue-eyed,  laughing  baby." 


A  New  Way  to  Attack  Fort  Pickens. — 
A  Southern  paper  put  forth  the  following  propo- 
sition : 

'*  I^t  General  Bragg  detail  a  few  thousand  of 
his  ten  thousand  to  the  work  of  catching  snakes, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  collected  several  cart- 
loads of  these  interesting  reptiles,  let  tin  or  sheet- 
iron  shell  or  canisters  oe  charged  with  them — 
the  enclosure  being  cylindrical  and  of  size  to  fit 
the  largest  mortar,  and  so  made  that  it  will  bret^ 
to  pieces,  and  liberate  its  contents  upon  falling 
witnin  the  fort  We  would  warn  those  who 
charge  the  shells  to  put  only  the  same  species  into 
each,  as  if  the  difierent  snakes  were  mixed  they 
would  sting  each  other  to  death  before  having  a 
chance  to  operate  on  Billy  Wilson's  Zouaves. 
The  comers  and  interstices  in  each  shell  might 
be  filled  up  with  a  few  ouarts  of  tarantulas,  scor- 
pions, centipedes,  and  lizards,  however,  to  make 
close  work,  as  the  snakes  would  pack  loosely." 


A  Captain's  Strategy.  —  On  the  passage  of 
the  steamer  Fitzhugh  up  the  Mississippi  Hiver, 
her  officers  were  informea  that  they  would  proba- 
bly meet  with  trouble  from  a  company  of  guer- 
rillas stationed  at  Curlew,  Kentucky,  and  were 
advised  to  be  on  their  guard.  There  was  not  a  gun  ^ 


on  board,  but  the  master  managed  to  proeure  a 
piece  of  timber  about  five  feet  long  ana  a  foot  in 
diameter,  .which,  with  a  little  paint,  he  managed 
so  as  to  make  resemble  a  cannon,  covered  it 
with  a  tarpaulin,  and  mounted  it  on  a  pair  of 
trucks,  ana,  thus  armed,  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Arriving  at  Ci^lew,  they  found  fifty 
guerrillas  drawn  up  in  line,  who  incontinently  de- 
manded their  surrender.  Those  on  the  boat  said 
nothing,  but  brought  up  firom  the  hold  a  number 
of  smul  pieces  of  limestone  sewed  up  in  canvas 
bags  to  represent  ammunition,  and  carefully  laid 
them  alongside  the  gun.  The  harmless  bit  of 
wood  was  then  turned  towards  the  ras(»ls,  and  the 
tarpaulin  was  about  to  be  removed,  when  the 
doughty  warriors  took  to  their  heels,  and  ran  as 
if  the  Old  Nick  was  after  them.  At  Battery  BodE, 
on  the  Blinois  shore,  another  partv,  numbering 
about  forty,  who  had  crossed  over  the  night  pre- 
vious in  an  old  fiatboat,  essayed  the  same  un- 
dertaking ;  but  these,  too,  were  put  to  flight  by 
this  mighty  piece  of  ordnance. 


A  Union  Woman.  —  The  following  incident 
is  told  concerning  the  independent  and  success- 
ful stand  taken  hy  a  woman  in  New  Orleans,  on 
behalf  of  the  Umon.  She  and  her  husband— a 
Mississippi  steamboat  captain  —  occupied  the 
middle  nront  room  of  the  lowest  range  of  sleep- 
ing apartments  in  the  St  Charles  Hotel,  at  the 
time  when  the  ci^  was  to  be  illuminated  in  honor 
of  secession.  She  refUsed  to  allow  the  illumi- 
nating candles  to  be  fixed  in  the  windows  of  her 
room,  and  the  proprietors  remonstrated  in  vain 
—  she  finally  oraering  them  to  leave  the  room,  of 
which  she  claimed,  while  its  occupant,  to  Imve 
entire  control  The  rest  of  the  story  is  thus 
told : 

''  Determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  a  matter  of 
such  grave  importance,  the  captain,  who  was  not 
in  the  room  during  the  above  proceedings,  waa 
next  found  and  appealed  to.  He  heard  their 
case ;  said  his  wife  had  reported  him  correctly  on 
the  Union  question ;  nevertheless,  he  would  go 
with  them  to  the  room  and  see  if  the  matter 
could  be  amicably  arranged.  The  captain's  dis- 
position to  yield  was  not  to  be  seconded  by  his 
Detter  half.  The  proprietors  next  proposed  to 
vacate  the  best  chamber  in  her  favor,  in  some 
other  part  of  the  house,  if  that  would  be  satis- 
factory ;  but  the  lady's  <  No ! '  was  still  as  per- 
emptory as  ever.  Uer  point  was  gained,  and 
the  St  Charles  was  doomed  to  have  a  dark  firont 
chamber.  Pleased  with  this  triumph,  Mrs.  — 
devised'  the  following  manoeuvre  to  make  the 
most  of  her  victory.  Summoning  a  servant, 
she  sent  him  out  to  procure  for  her  an  American 
flag,  which,  at  dusk,  she  suspended  from  her 
window.  When  evening  came,  the  streets,  ani- 
mated by  a  merry  throng,  were  illuminated ;  but, 
alas!  the  St  Charles  was  disfigured  by  its  sombre 
chamber,  when  suddenly  a  succession  of  lamps, 
suspended  on  both  sides  of  the  flog,  reveaUng 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  were  lit  up,  and  the  ensi^ 
of  the  Union  waved  from  \]l[ie  c^il\i^  oil  ^  \l<(3XiSl 
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flluminated  in  honor  of  its  orerthrow !  The  ef- 
fect was,  to  give  the  impression  that  the  whole 
house  was  thus  playing  honiage  to  the  American 
flag ;  and  what  is  more  significant,  is  the  ftct 
that  the  latter  was  greeted  By  the  passing  crowd 
with  Tociferons  api>Iause.  So  much  fbr  the  firm- 
ness of  a  true  Union  woman." 


Peteb  Apple,  of  Oakland,  Marion  County, 
Indiana,  was  recruited  for  the  Eleventh  regiment 
of  that  State,  and  took  part  in  the  attempt  to 
storm  one  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  The 
rebel  fire  was  so  destructive,  that  the  Union 
forces  recoiled.  Apple,  the  '*raw  recruit," 
"didn't  see"  the  backward  movement,  and  kept 
going  ahead,  until  he  come  right  up  to  one  of 
the  rebel  guns,  caught  a  gunner  by  the  collar, 
and  brought  him  within  our  lines,  saymg :  "Boys, 
why  didn't  you  come  on  ?  Every  feUow  might 
have  got  one."  ^_^^ 

IlE>nNisc£NCE3  OF  Shiloil  —  An  eye-witness 
gives  the  following  pictures  of  the  battle-field  of 
Shiloh: 

**  On  that  peaceful  Sunday  morning  of  April 
6,  1862,  the  sun  was  rising  with  splendor.  I  nad 
walked  out  to  enjoy  the  fi*esh  air,  and,  returning 
by  my  fnend  Lieut.  D's  tent,  I  called  upon  him. 
Said  he, '  H.,  take  a  cup  of  cofiee ;  I  have  foimd 
some  milk.'  *  Don't  care  if  I  do,'  said  L  '  I  idways 
write  home  on  Sunday  morning,  and  like  to  ao 
it  over  a  good  cu^  or  cofiee.'  '  Yes,  I  mean  to 
write  to  my  little  wife,'  said  D.  *  I  expect  to  re- 
sign soon.  Don't  you  want  a  pair  of  new  shoid- 
der-straps,  H.,  and  bran  new  pair  of  gauntlets  ? ' 
I  told  D.  I  would  take  them;  and  in  a  moment 
left  his  tent,  after  making  him  promise  to  take 
tea  with  me. 

'*  But  how  were  things  at  tea  time  ?  D.  was 
mangled  and  dead,  lying  b3r  the  roadside,  at  the 
hospital  by  the  Landing,  with  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers, and  I  had  passed  the  most  momentous  day 
of  my  life  —  had  participated  (I  am  since  told 
creditably)  in  one  of  the  greatest  battles,  exceed- 
ing in  fur}',  couriige,  waste,  stupendousness,  and 
follantr)',  the  wildest  dreams  of  my  youth, 
hould  your  happy  city,  on  some  bright  Sunday 
morning,  be  sunk,  with  all  its  life,  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  cold  waves  rolling  over  it  in  eter- 
nal solitude  before  night,  the  change  could  be  no 
more  unexpected,  nor  could  it  come  upon  you 
with  more  bewildering  and  stunning  suodenness 
and  awfulness.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  the 
18th  Wisconsin  infantry  arrived,. and  were  as- 
signed  to  General  Prentiss's  division,  oh  the 

front.     Said  Colonel ,  who  had  preceded 

them,  looking  for  the  General's  quarters,  '  Here 
they  come  —  the  bully  boys — they  weigh  just 
166  pounds  apiece.  Just  left  home  six  days  ago.' 
The  18th  Wisconsin  cooked  their  first  suppers  in 
the  field  that  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  wrapped 
themselves  in  tlieir  blankets,  to  be  awakened  b^* 
the  roar  of  battle,  and  receive,  thus  early,  their 
Maodjr  bnpthim.  Before  they  had  been  on  the 
A/d  one  (lay,  their  magniGcent  corps  was  ded- 


iBfltody  most  of  the  oflKoen  killed  "-the  proud 
and  eniltant  Colonel  among  the  dead. 

''I  saw  an  intelligent  looking  man  with  his 
whole  diaphragm  torn  ofil  He  was  heading  up 
nearly  all  of  his  Tisoera  with  both  hands  and 
aims.  His  (kce  ezpreased  a  longing  lor  assist- 
ance and  an  apprehensioii  of  fatahty. 

**  On  going  to  the  field  the  second  day,  onr 
regiment  strode  on  in  line  over  wounded,  djing, 
and  dead.  My  office  detaching  me  finom  the 
lines,  I  had  an  cmportunity  to  notice  incidents 
about  the  fleld.  Tne  regiment  halted  amidst  a 
a  ffory,  ghastly  scene.  I  heard  a  voice  calling, 
'Ho,  friend!  ho!  for  God's  sake,  come  here.* 
I  went  to  a  gory  pile  of  dead  human  fi^nns  in  ev- 
ery kind  of  stiff  contortion ;  I  saw  one  arm  raised* 
beckoning  me.  I  found  there  a  rebel,  covered 
with  clotted  blood,  pillowing  his  head  on  the 
dead  body  of  a  comrade.  Both  were  red  from 
head  to  foot  The  dead  man's  brains  had  pished 
out  in  a  reddish  and  grayish  mass  over  his  fiice^ 
The  live  one  had  lain  across  him  all  that  honible, 
long  night  in  the  storm.  The  first  thing  he  said 
to  me  was,  *  Give  me  some  water.  Srad  me  a 
surgeon  —  won't  tou  !  O  God !  What  made 
you  come  down  here  to  fight  us?  We  never 
would  have  come  up  there.'  And  then  he  affec- 
tionately put  one  arm  over  the  form,  and  laid  his 
bloody  face  aj^st  the  cold,  clammy,  bloody  face 
of  his  dead  fhend.  I  filled  his  canteen  nearly  — 
reserving  some  for  myself —  knowing  I  might  be 
in  Uie  same  sad  condition.  I  told  him  we  bad  no 
surgeon  in  our  regiment,  and  that  we  would  have 
to  suffer,  if  wounded,  the  same  as  he ;  that  other 
regiments  were  coming,  and  to  call  on  them  for  a 
surgeon ;  that  they  were  humane.  '  Forward  ! ' 
shouted  the  Colonel ;  and  '  Forward ! '  was  re- 
peated by  the  officers.    I  left  him. 

'*  The  above  recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  hardest 
principles  in  warfare — where  your  sympathy  and 
numanity  are  appealed  to,  and  from  sense  of  ez^ 
pediency  you  ore  forbidden  to  exercise  it  After 
our  regiment  hod  been  nearly  annihilated,  and 
were  compelled  to  retreat  under  a  galling  fire,  a 
boy  was  supporting  his  d}'ing  brother  on  one  arm, 
and  trying  to  drag  him  frpm  the  field  and  the  ad- 
vancing foe.  He  looked  at  me  imploringly,  and 
said : '  Captain,  help  him — wonH  jtou  ?  Do,  Ouk 
tain ;  hell  live.'  I  said:  *He's  shot  through  the 
head;  don't  yon  see P  and  can't  live  —  he's  dyii^ 
now.'  .  *  O,  no,  he  ain't,  Ciaptain.  Don't  leave 
me.'  I  was  forced  to  reply :  *  The  rebels  won*t 
hurt  him.  Lay  him  down  and  come,  or  both  yon 
and  I  w^  be  lost'  The  rush  of  bullets  and  the 
yells  of  the  approaching  demons  hurried  me 
away — leaving  the  young  soldier  over  his  dying 
brother. 

"  Nearly  every  rebel's  face  turned  block  imme- 
diately after  death.  Union  men's  faces  retained 
the  natural  pallor  two  or  three  days.^ 

"  I  ate  my  dinner  on  Mondav  within  six  paces 
of  a  rebel  in  four  pieces.  Both  legs  were^  blown 
off.  His  pelvis  was  the  third  piece,  and  his  head 
and  chest  were  the  fourth  piece.  Those  four 
pieces  occupied  a  space  of  twelve  feet  square.  I 
saw  five  d^  rebels  in  a  row.  with  their  heads 
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knodLed  off  by  a  round  shot  Mjself  and  other 
amateur  anatomists,  when  the  regiment  was  rest- 
ing temporarily  on  arms,  would  leave  to  examine 
the  internal  structure  of  man.  We  would  ex- 
amine brains,  heart,  stomach,  la3rers  of  muscles, 
•tnicture  of  bones,  &e.,  for  there  was  every  form 
of  mutilation.  At  home  I  used  to  wince  at  the 
eight  of  a  wound  or  of  a  corpse ;  but  here,  in  one 
day,  I  learned  to  be  among  the  scenes  I  am  de- 
aeribing  without  emotion — as  perfectly  cool  as  I 

am  now.    My  friend.  Adjutant ,  and  myself, 

on  the  second  night,  looking  in  the  dark  for  a 
place  to  lie  down,  he  sliid,  'Let's  lie  down 
liere.  Here's  some  fellows  sleeping.'  We  slept 
in  quiet  until  dawn  revealed  that  we  had  passed 
a   night   among    sprawling,    stiffened,    ghastly 


**I  saw  one  of  our  dead  soldiers  with  his 
mouth  crammed  full  of  cartridges  until  the 
cheeks  were  bulged  out.  Several  protruded  from 
his  mouth.    This  was  done  by  the  rebels. 

**  On  the  third  day  most  of  our  time  was  em- 
ployed in  burying  the  dead.  Shallow  pits  were 
dug,  which  would  soon  fill  with  water.  Into 
these  we  threw  our  comrades  with  a  heavy  splash, 
or  a  dump  against  solid  bottom.  Many  a  nope- 
ful,  promising  youth  thus  indecently  ended  nis 


**  Some  of  our  bojs  were  disposed  to  kick  the 

cesh  into  these  pits.  One  fell  in  with  a  heavy 
dump  on  his  face.  The  more  humane  proposed 
to  torn  him  over.  '  O,  that'll  do,'  said  a  Union 
Minourian, '  for  when  he  scratches,  he'll  scratch 
nearer  helL'  This  is  a  hard  story,  I  know,  but  I 
want  you  to  see  real  war. 

'*  I  stood  in  one  place  in  the  woods  near  the 
spot  of  the  engagement  of  the  57th  Illinois,  and 
counted  eighty-one  dead  rebels.  There  I  saw  one 
tree,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  with  thirty-one 
bullet  holes.  Such  had  been  death's  storm. 
Near  the  scenes  of  the  last  of  the  fighting,  where 
the  rebels  precipitately  retreated,  I  saw  one  grave 
containing  one  huncured  and  thirty-seven  dead 
rebels,  and  one  side  of  it  another  graVe  contain- 
ing forty-one  dead  Federals.  Several  other 
trenchea  were  in  view  from  that  spot. 

''One  dead  and  uniformed  officer  lay  cov- 
ered with  a  little  housing  of  rails.  On  it  was  a 
fly-leaf  of  a  memorandum-book  with  the  pencil- 
writing:  'Federals,  respect  my  father's  corpse.* 
Many  of  our  boys  wanted  to  cut  off  his  buttons 
and  gold  cord ;  but  our  Colonel  had  the  body  re- 
ligiously guarded. 

"  Many  of  our  regiments  were  paid  off  just  prc- 
riously  to  the  battle,  and  our  dead  comrades 
were  robbed  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  rebels  were  surprised  and  abashed  at  the  ap- 
parent wealth  of  our  army.  They  attired  them- 
selves in  our  uniforms,  and  rifled  from  officers' 
trunks  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fine 
dothing,  toilet  articles,  and  interesting  souvenirs 
of  e%'ery  man's  trunk.  They  made  themselves 
•tupid  and  drunk  over  our  fine  victuals  and 
wines.  Thev  seem  to  have  gone  mad  with  the 
Inst  of  plunder. 

"To  show  how  complete  and  aucceaaful  was 


the  advance  of  the  enemy,  their  advance  guard 
lay  in  the  woods  on  the  5th,  witnessing  our  pa- 
rades and  reviews.  One  of  our  returned  paroled 
Srisoners,  a  mule-driver,  who  was  captured  two 
ays  before  the  battle,  has  told  me  tnat  he  was 
taken  through  their  whole  army,  which  was 
camped  three  mQes  from  ours,  the  night  before 
the  attack. 

"  A  resident  here  told  me  that  on  the  retreat 
of  the  rebel  armv  from  Shiloh,  it  was  utterly 
routed  and  demoralized. 

"  After  the  battle  was  over,  we,  formerly  citi- 
zens who  had  never  seen  or  heard  the  hiss  of 
bullet,  gathered  the  mangled  corpses  of  those  we 
had  known  at  home  and  joked  with  the  day  be- 
fore —  friends  who  were  as  full  of  life,  hope,  and 
ambition  as  ourselves — and  buried, them  m  blan- 
kets, or  sent  them  home  in  boxes,  with  as  little 
concern  as.  possible,  and  went  immediately  to 
joking  and  preparing  to  fi^ht  again.  What  spirit 
or  prmciple  was  it  that  m  one  day  gave  us  all 
the  indifference  and  stoicism  of  veterans  ? 

**  Two  women,  laundresses  in  the  16th  Wis- 
consin, running  to  the  rear  when  the  attack  was 
commenced,  were  killed. 

"  My  poor  friend  Carson,  —  the  scout, — after 
having  fought,  and  worked,  and  slaved  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  unrequited,  comparatively, 
and  after  having  passed  hundreds  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  tm'ough  this  wild  battle,  was  killed 
by  almost  the  last  shot.  A  round  shot  took  off 
his  whole  face  and  fore  part  of  his  head.  Poor 
Carson !  We  all  remember  your  patriotism, 
your  courage,  your  devotion.  We  will  cheer, 
all  wo  can,  the  bereaved  and  dear  ones  you 
have  left. 

"  Surgeons  on  the  field  would  halt  officers  and 
order  them  to  strip  off  their  white  shirts  for 
bandages.  Many  an  officer,  halted  on  the  field, 
tore  off  his  accoutrements  and  uniform  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  bandages." 


General  Kelley  and  a  Secession  Gibl. 
— When  the  General  was  in  quest  of  guerrillas  in 
Western  Virginia,  he  captured  a  young  woman 
named  Sallie  Dusky,  two  brothers  of  whom  were 
Captains  in  the  rebel  army.  The  Genercd,  feel- 
ing confident  that  the  girl  knew  the  hiding-places 
of  the  guerrillas,  had  a  private  conversation  with 
her,  and  during  the  interview,  having  failed  to 
get  much  satisfaction,  he  told  her,  if  she  would 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  he  would  give  her  the 
chances  for  a  husband  of  all  the  young  officers  in 
his  stafil  This  failed  to  bring  the  information, 
and  Sallie  was  taken  away  in  charge  of  Captain 
Baggs.  As  she  moved  away  from  the  General's 
presence,  she  asked  the  Captain  if  the  General 
was  really  in  earnest  in  making  the  last  proposi- 
tion. Baggs  assured  her  that  the  General  was 
sincere,  and  that  he  would  have  lived  up  to  his 
promise.  The  girl  assumed  a  kind  of  thought- 
ful manner,  and  after  a  short  time  replied: 
"  Well,  I  believe  I'd  about  as  lief  have  tha  ^Id 
man  (meaning  the  Oeixeiai  \nm^^S\  «a  ^un  qI 
I 'em." 
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OaiGHf  OF  "Skedaddle." — A  eonMpiutd- 
ent  wys :  The  word  "  akedaddle  "  is  not  derived 
from  the  Greek  verb  Skedao,  to  acatter,  «•  baa 
been  recently  aMerted  by  certain  learned  etymol- 

rts.  The  root  of  "  Skedaddle "  i»  fouitd  in 
Gaelici  Celtic,  and  the  ancient  British  or 
Welih  langua^.  In  Qaelic,  "  Bgiotadh  "  it  the 
preaent  participle  from  the  verb  "  Sgiot"  and 
aicnifiei "  leottertn^,"  the  act  of  BCattering.  In  the 
Inib,  which  ia,  properly  tpeakiiiK.  the  Gaelic, 
"  Sgadad  "  signifies  •'flight,"  and  "  UUe,"  or  "  01," 
■11,  or  entirely—  ■>  ail  figki."  In  the  Welah  we 
have  " T^puaao"  or  " Tigudaw,"  to  acud  about. 
So,  also,  in  the  Scandinavian  knguagea  ;  in  the 
Swedish  we  have  "  Skuddo"  to  throw  or  put  out ; 
"  Seeotan,"  Saxon,  to  See  or  haste  awav;  in  a 
general  lense,  to  be  driven,  or  to  flee  witn  haate. 
"  Skedaddle "  might  he  derived  more  naturally 
flvm  "  Skud,"  at  "  Scud,"  and  "  Doddle,"  than 
from  the  Greek  "  Skedao," 


A  ToccBiNO  Incident. — The  war  has  giren 
birth  to  many  Kcmi  of  poetry,  patriotic,  humorous, 
and  pathetic,  illiutrative  of  the  times.  The  follow- 
ing waa  au^eated  by  an  affecting  acene  in  one  of 
the  army  hospitals.  A  brave  lad  of  sixteen  years, 
belonging  to  a  New  England  regiment,  moitally 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  and  tent  to  the  Pa- 
tent Office  Hospital  in  Washington,  was  aniiousty 
looking  for  the  coming  of  hii  mother.  As  hia 
laat  hour  approached,  and  his  sight  gtew  dim,  he 
mistook  a  sympathetic  lady  who  was  wiping  the 
cold,  clammy  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  for 
the  expected  one,  and  with  a  smile  of  joy  lighting 
Dp  his  pale  face,  he  whispered  teaderly,  "Is  that 
mother?"  "Then,"  aava  the  writer,  "drawing 
her  towards  him  with  all  his  feeble  stren^h,  he 
neatled^s  head  in  her  arma  like  a  sleeping  in- 
fant, and  ihuB  died  with  the  aweet  word  mother 
on  bis  quivering  lipa." 

"18   THAT   KOTHEBf 

la  that  mother  bending  o'er  ne, 
Aj  she  sang  my  cradle  hymn  — 

Eneeling  there  in  tears  before  me  t 
Say  {  —  my  ught  is  growing  dim. 

Comes  she  from  the  old  home  lowly. 
Out  among  the  northern  hills. 

To  her  pet  boy  dying  alowly 

Of  war's  battle  wounds  Uld  ills  i 

Uother !  O,  we  bravely  battled— 
Battled  till  the  day  was  done  ; 

YThile  the  leaden  hail  storm  rattled- 
Uan  to  man  and  gun  to  gun. 

But  we  failed  —  and  Fm  dying  — 
Dying  ia  my  boyhood's  years, 

niere — no  weeping  —  aelt- denying. 
Noble  deathi  demand  no  tears. 

Fold  your  arma  again  around  me ; 


An  IKOIDBIIT.— On  Siuiday,tlw39thdflid7, 
1862,  a  large  nmnb«r  of  Union  oSc«»  attandad 
the  Old  School  PreatTterian  Chordi  of  the  Bar, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  at  Floreoee,  Alabuwu  So 
many  of  them  were  pieaent  that  they  COIUti- 
tuieii  iL  majority  of  the  eonj^^tkn.  .After 
the  vnial  opening  h^n,  the  minut«r  aaked  the 
congregation  to  unite  in  prayer,  when,  to  their 
uittr  ^iftonishment,  the  reverend  trutiff  prsyed 
for  Joff.  Davis,  for  the  auoceaa  of  the  C  *  '  ' 
arms,  aai  for  the  attainment  of  the  in  ~ 
of  the  Confederate  people.  The  Union  n 
greatlv  indignant  at  this  gross  insult,  Irat  re- 
mained atanding  until  the  prayer  was  eoncloded, 
when  H>ey  all  left  the  church.  After  he  had  oott- 
monced  his  tennon,  Colonel  Harlan  returned  to 
'ilie  church,  walked  up  to  the  pulpit,  arreated 
ihc  prc-Bcher,  and  dehvered   Mm,  b  compliance 

1th  the  orders  of  General  lliomaa,  to  a  aetad^ 

ent  of  cavalry,  which  immedately  conveyed 

m  aa  a  prisoner  to  Tuacombia. 


I  Old  Bible   Caftttsed  nr  Battle.— 
Mr.  H.  Jallonack,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 


n  again  my  aching  head ; 
Siof  the  fnllaby  you  sang  me  — 
Xigtme,  mother,  ere  Tm  dead. 


>  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  that 


aty 


I  valn*- 


pTotestant  Bible  printed  in  German 
n'o  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago— 
,]irint  bearing  date  1637.    The  book  wH 
xcellcnt  state  of  preservaliDn,  the  printing 
perfectly  legible,  the  binding  aound  and  subataii' 
the  &stening  a  brasv  dosp.     The  Mow- 
pt  ahows  how  the  volume  came  into  Hr. 
Jallunact's  posseaaion:  — 

New  Tobk,  Angnat  SI,  UK 
Received  of  Mr.  H.  Jallonack  one  htnidted 
and  lifly  dollars  for  a  copy  of  one  of  the  fint 
Protestant  Bibles  published  in  the  Netheriandii 
1637,  «ith  the  ProclamatioD  of  the  King  of  diB 
Netherlands.  This  was  taken  from  a  deacendant 
Hollander  at  the  battle  before  Richmond,  in  the 
rebel  scrvii^,  by  a  private  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 
JoeEFQ  Heime,  M.  D.,  4  Houston  Street 


A  REBEL  soldier,  after  burying  a  Federal  trim 
had  been  killed  during  one  of  those  sanguinnT 
engBRements  which  terminated  in  the  retreat « 
the  Union  army  from  before  Richmond,  fixed  a 
shingle  over  the  grave,  bearing  this  inscription: 

'■  Tlie  Yankee  hosts  with  blood-atained  bands 
Came  southward  to  divide  our  lands. 
This  narrow  and  contracted  spot 
Is  all  that  this  poor  Yankee  got  I " 


Incioentb  op  Fobt  Pickems.  —  The  follow- 
ing ia  given  by  an  officer  on  board  the  United 
StnteH  steamer  Richmond,  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Pickens : 

I  ivent,  by  invitation  of  LieuL ,  of  the  En- 
gineers, to  Tiait  the  Fort  Took  a  circuit  ftrat 
of  the  covered  way,  then  of  the  parapet  and  ram- 
puu.    AIL  aroond  the  Fort,  inside  and  onl,inn 
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of  the  enemy's  shot  and  shelL  On  the 
ffmoMf  hexe  and  there,  are  deep  grooves,  ending 
m  a  large  hole,  where  the  shot  naa  plumed  into 
it,  and  where  there  had  been  shell  wmch  had 
barsL  The  hole  was  a  great  ezcavation,  into 
which  you  eoold  drive  an  ox-cart  Where  the 
pojeodles  have  struck  the  standins;  walls,  they 
have  dipped  off  patches  of  the  bric&-work  (it  is 
a  hrick  and  not  a  stone  fort)  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
htt  deep,  and,  where  they  struck  the  corners, 
larger  portions  have  been  removed;  but  in  no 
case  has  any  part  of  the  fortifications  received  an 
imiiry  tendmg  in  the  least  to  weaken  it,  and  this 
after  two  days'  heavy  firing.  The  only  man  who 
was  killed  outright  during  the  two  days'  action, 
was  an  artUleryman,  who  was  passing  into  the 
casemates  with  some  bread  from  the  bake-house. 
A  shell  ex|iloded  at  the  other  side  of  the  area, 
and  one  [nece,  flying  a  distaiice  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  teett  passed  through  his  body, 
under  his  arms.  He  walked  a  few  steps  and 
fell  dead.  There  were  manv  almost  miraculous 
escapes.  A  shell  was  heard  coming  towards  a 
gon  on  the  parapet,  and  the  men  dodged  under 
ueir  bomb-proofs.  The  shell  hit  &ir  on  top  of 
the  bomb-proof,  went  through,  and  dropped  into 
a  pail  of  water  beside  the  officer,  where  it  ex- 
ploded. When  the  men  came  out  again  to 
resume  their  work,  all  they  saw  of  the  officer 
was  his  heels  sticking  out  of  a  pile  of  rubbish. 
After  digging  him  out,  they  stood  amazed  to  see 
diat  be  was  not  even  hitrt.  He  rose  up,  shook 
the  sand  from  his  hair  and  clothes,  and  coolly 
•aid :  **  Come,  come !  what  are  you  standing 
there  gaping  at  ?  Load  that  gun  there."  At  it 
they  went  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Another  officer,  who  had  charge  of  a  battery  of 
mortars,  had  no  less  than  seventeen  shells  strike 
within  ten  yards  of  him.  I  saw  the  ground 
pbughed  up  in  every  direction,  and  yet  not  a 
man  was  hurt  About  twenty  of  the  men,  who 
had  been  relieved  from  their  guns,  were  sitting 
smoking  and  watching  the  £ring  in  a  corner  pro- 
tected fiom  shot  by  the  walls,  when  half  of  a 
fauee  shell  struck  and  buried  itself  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  group,  without  disturbing  them  in 
the  least.  **  What's  that  ?  "  asked  one.  "  The 
devil  knows,  and  he  won't  tell,''  indi£ferentlv 
responded  another,  and  went  on  smoking.  A 
ten-inch  oolumbiad  came  rolling  towards  a  group, 
the  fuxe  whizzing  and  smoking.  "  Wonder  if 
that  II  hit  us  ?  "  "  Guess  not ;  we're  too  near 
it ! "  Crack  went  the  shell !  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  fortunately  injuring  none  of  them.  The 
rebel  powder  was  poor;  as  also  their  shot,  ex- 
cept that  portion  which  tiiey  succeeded  in  stealing 
before  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Their  practice, 
however,  was  said  to  be  good — how  could  it 
have  been  otherwise?  Unde  Sam  taught  them 
at  his  unparalleled  school  at  West  Point,  but  with 
little  thought  that  the  teaching  would  be  thus 
empbyed. 


^  DlsrcsBiNO  AN  Oratob. — When  the  Union 
Unei.  advanced  towards  Coiinth,  a  battery  waa 


planted  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  country,  but  completely 
shrouded  from  view  by  a  dense  thicket  bcouts 
were  sent  out  to  discover  the  exact  position  of 
the  rebels,  and  were  but  a  short  distance  in  ad- 
vance, to  give  a  signal  as  to  the  direction  to  fire, 
if  any  were  discovered. 

One  of  the  rebel  commanders,  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  the  nationals,  called  around  him  a 
origade,  and  commenced  addressing  them  in  some- 
thing like  the  following  strain : 

"  Sons  of  the  South :  We  are  here  to  defend 
our  homes,  our  wives  and  daughters,  against  the 
horde  of  Vandals  who  have  come  here  to  possess 
the  first  and  violate  the  last  Here  upon  this 
sacred  soU,  we  have  assembled  to  drive  Mck  the 
Northern  invaders  —  drive  them  into  the  Ten- 
nessee. Will  you  follow  me  ?  If  we  cannot  hold 
this  place  we  can  defend  no  spot  of  our  Confed- 
eracy. Shall  we  drive  the  invaders  back,  and 
strike  to  death  the  men  who  woidd  desecrate  our 
homes?  Is  there  a  man  so  base  among  those 
who  hear  me  as  to  retreat  from  the  contemptible 
foe  before  us  ?  I  will  never  blanch  before  their 
fire,  nor " 

At  this  interesting  period  the  signal  was  given, 
and  six  shells  fell  m  the  vicinity  of  the  gallant 
officer  and  his  men,  who  suddenly  foigot  their 
fiery  resolves,  and  fled  in  confusion  to  their  breast- 
works. 


The  "  HoM£  Guards." — Rev.  Mr. ,  a  man 

about  six  feet  four  in  his  stockings,  and  of  pro- 
portions worthy  a  grenadier,  and  whose  heart  is 
as  stout  as  his  frame,  a  thorough  Union  man,  and 
in  for  the  war  until  all  treason  is  thoroughly 
crushed  out,  was  recently  conducting  a  religious 
conference  meeting,  when  a  brother  arose  to 
speak,  who,  after  alluding  to  his  hopes  and  fears 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  branched  out  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  country,  saying  that 
so  great  was  his  devotion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
that  he  had  enlisted ;  and,  after  a  few  further 
patriotic  remarks,  begged  an  interest  in  the  prayers 
of  the  church,  that  he  might  be  protected  by  Di- 
vine Providence  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that 
should  he  fall  a  victim  to  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy,  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  chan^. 

Such  a  speech  at  any  time  would  thnll  with 
patriotic  fervor  the  brave  heart  of  the  worthy 
minister,  and  he  consequently  spoke  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  hero,  when  the  wife  of 
the  enlisting  brother  volunteered  her  experience, 
in  the  course  of  which,  alluding  to  her  husband*8 
enlistment,  she  expressed  a  willingness  to  give 
him  up,  even  unto  death,  in  the  service  of  his 
countiy. 

In  a  few  moments  after,  the  meeting  came  to 
an  end,  when  the  minister,  all  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  patriot  volunteer,  proceeded  to 
make  some  inquu-ies  in  reference  to  his  regiment, 
commencing  with  the  very  natural  (question  as  to 
its  name  and  number,  when  he  received  the  star- 
tling reply : 

"I've  jined  the  Ho^ia  G\3am»\^ 
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Old  Dick,  the  D&ummeb. — Dick,  a  vener- 
able darky  in  uniform,  was  arrested  at  Rich- 
mond for  carrying  a  huge  bowie-knife.  He  was 
on  his  return  home  to  Danville  from  a  campaign 
against  the  Yankees,  and  the  Mayor  discharged 
him  after  confiscating  the  knife. 

He  occupied  the  position  of  chief  drummer 
for  the  Eignteenth  Virginia  regiment,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  regiment,  not  only  as  a 
musician,  but  as  a  brave  and  gaUant  old  man. 
He  is  a  hero  of  two  wars,  and  in  several  instances 
rendered  good  service  to  the  country.  When 
the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out,  he  enlisted  as 
musician  for  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  fol- 
lowed it  throiurh  the  war,  and  was  present  when 
the  glorious  Gen.  Butler  felL  The  war  being 
succ^sfully  terminated,  he  returned  home  to  his 
usual  avocations.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  though  old  and  ^y,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  respond  to  Virginia's  call  for  volunteers, 
and  was  r^ularly  mustered  into  service  with  the 
Eighteenth  regiment. 

In  Uie  memorable  battle  of  the  21st  July,  1861, 
he  deserted  his  drum,  and,  with  musket  in  hand, 
followed  the  regiment  throughout  the  battle. 
Several  days  after  the  battle,  while  strolling 
through  the  woods,  he  discovered  the  hiding- 
place  of  what  he  thought  a  Yankee,  and  on  re- 
porting it,  went  down  with  several  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  captured  three  of  the  enemy  —  one  of 
them  Col.  Wood,  of  the  Fourteenth  Brookhn. 
In  every  scene  of  danger  or  of  difficulty,  Old 
Dick  accompanied  the  regiment  with  bowie-knife 
hj  his  side  and  musket  in  hand.  AVhen  on 
picket  duty  at  Mason's  Hill,  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  he  would  go  beyond  the  picket  lines  to 
get  a  fair  crack  at  the  Yankee  pickets.  In  fine, 
Old  Dick  is  a  gentleman  and  true  patriot,  and  it 
is  wrong  that  his  knife,  around  wnich  clung  so 
many  proud  associations  to  him,  should  have 
been  taken  from  him.  He  valued  it  above  all 
things  except  his  musket.  It  is  true,  the  law 
mav  have  required  its  confiscation,  as  setting  a 
bad  example  to  darkies  in  civil  life ;  but  under 
the  circumstances,  it  does  seem  hard  to  have  sub- 
jected the  old  man  not  only  to  the  loss  of  his 
Dowie-knife,  but  the  mortification  attendant  on  a 
suspicion  of  evil  designs. 


Joe  Parsons,  a  Maryland  Brave.  —  A  cor- 
respondent, writing  from  the  hospitals  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  relates  the  following  anecdote :  Joe 
enlisted  in  the  First  Maryland  regiment,  and  was 
plainly  a  "rough"  originally.  As  we  passed 
along  the  hall  we  first  saw  him  crouched  near  an 
open  window,  lustily  singing,  ''  I'am  a  bold  sol- 
dier boy ; "  and  observing  the  broad  bandage  over 
his  eyes,  I  said :  "  What 's  your  name,  my  good 
fellow  ?  "  "  Joe,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  Joe  rar- 
"And  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 


sons. 


«*  Blind,  sir,  blind  as  a  baL"  "  In  battle  ? " 
"  Yes,  at  Andetam ;  both  eyes  shot  out  at  one 
clip."  Poor  Joe  was  in  the  front,  at  Antietam 
Creek,  and  a  Minie  ball  had  passed  directly 
tbrougb  bia  eyes,  across  his  &ce,  destroying  his 


sight  forever.  He  was  but  twenty  years  old,  but 
he  was  as  happy  as  a  lark !  "  It  is  dreadfid,"  I 
said.  "I'm  very  thankful  I'm  alive,  sir.  It 
might  ha'  been  worse,  yer  see,"  lie  continued. 
And  then  he  told  us  his  story. 

"I  was  hit,"  he  said,  "and  it  knocked  me 
down.  I  lay  there  all  night,  and  the  next  day 
the  fight  was  renewed.  I  coldd  stand  the  pain, 
yer  see,  but  the  baUs  was  flyin'  all  round,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  away.  I  couldn't  see  nothin% 
though.  So  I  waited  and  listened;  and  at  last 
I  heard  a  feller  groanin'  beyond  me.  'Hello!' 
says  L  'Hello  yourself,'  says  he.  'Who  be 
yer?'  says  I  —  *a  rebel?'  'You're  a  Yankee,' 
says  he.  '  So  I  am,'  says  I ;  '  what 's  the  mat- 
ter with  yer?'  'My  leg's  smashed,'  says  he. 
'Can't  yer    walk?'     'No.'     'Can   yer    sec?' 

*  Yes.'    '  Well,'  says  I,  '  you're  a rebel,  but 

will  you  do  me  a  little  favor ? '  'I  will,'  says  he, 
'  ef  I  ken.'  Then  I  says :  '  Well,  ole  butternut,  I 
can't  see  nothin.'  '  My  eyes  is  knocked  out ;  but 
I  ken  walk.  Come  over  yere.  Let's  git  out  o' 
this.  You  p'int  the  way,  an'  111  tote  ver  off  the 
field  on  my  back.'  'Bully  for  you,'  says  he. 
And  so  we  managed  to  git  together.  We  shoc^L 
hands  on  it.  I  took  a  wink  out  o'  his  canteen, 
and  he  got  on  to  my  shoulders. 

"  I  did  the  walkin'  for  both,  an'  he  did  the  nav- 
igatin'.  An'  ef  he  didn't  make  me  carry  him 
straight  into  a  rebel  colonel's  tent,  a  mile  away, 
I'm  a  liar !  Hows'ever,  the  colonel  came  up,  an' 
says  he, '  Whar  d'yer  come  from  ?  who  be  yer  ? ' 
I  told  him.  He  said  I  was  done  for,  and 
couldn't  do  no  more  shoot'n;  an'  he  sent  me 
over  to  our  lines.  So,  after  three  days,  I  came 
down  here  with  the  wounded  boys,  where  we're 
doin'  pretty  well,  all  things  considered."  "  But 
you  will  never  see  the  light  again,  my  poor  fel- 
low," I  suggested,  sympathetically.  "  That's 
so,"  he  answered,  glibly,  '*  but  I  can't  help  it,  you 
notice.  I  did  my  doot^  —  got  shot,  pop  in  the 
eye  —  an'  that's  mv  nusfort'n,  not  my  mult — as 
the  old  man  said  o{  his  blind  boss.  But  — '  I'm 
a  bold  soldier  boy,' "  he  continued,  cheerily  re- 
newing his  song ;  and  we  left  him  in  his  singular 
merriment.  Poor,  sightless,  unlucky,  but  stout- 
hearted Joe  Parsons ! 


Parting  Words  to  the  Yankees. — The  fol- 
lowing document  was  found  in  one  of  the  dwell- 
ings at  Yorktown,  Va. : 

To  the  Future  Yankee  Occupants  of  this  Place : 

We  have  retired  to  the  country  for  a  short 
time  to  recruit  our  health.  We  find  that  with 
your  two  hundred  thousand  men  you  are  too 
modest  to  visit  this  place,  and  we  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  with  regard 
to  our  defences,  assunng  you  that  we  will  call 
upon  you  soon. 

We  hope  a  few  days'  residence  in  a  house  once 
occupied  by  men  win  induce  enough  courage  in 
your  g^ant  hearts  to  enable  you  to  come  within 
at  least  two  miles  of  white  men  hereafter.  Be 
sure  to  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  "pork'n  beana  ** 
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ulieii  we  return ;  also,  some  codfish  and  **  apple 
tass."  When  we  learn  to  relish  such  diet  we 
may  become  like  yon -— Puritanical,  selfish, 
tfaleTing,  God-forgotten,  devil-worshippinfi;,  devil- 
belonging,  AMcan-loring,  blue-bellied  Yankees. 
Advise  &ther  Abraham  to  keep  his  Scotch  cloak 
on  hand,  to  keep  soberer,  and  your  wise  Con- 
gress to  hunt  up  two  thousand  five  hundred 
millions  of  specie  to  pay  the  debt  you  have  in- 
curred in  wmning  the  contempt  of  every  live 
man.  We  have-  on  hand  a  few  tools  which  we 
devote  to  the  special  duty  of  loosening  the  links 
of  your  steel  shirts.  Couldn't  you  get  a  few 
iron-dad  men  to  do  your  fighting  ?  Are  you  not 
hncribly  afraid  that  we  will  shoot  you  below  the 
tfauts  ?  When  are  you  coming  to  Hichmond  ? 
Couldn't  jou  go  up  tne  river  witn  us  ?  There  is 
one  score  which  we  will  yet  settle  with  you  to  the 
death.  Your  fiend-like  treatment  of  old  men  and 
helpless  women  reads  you  out  of  the  pale  of  civ- 
ifised  war&re,  and  if  rifles  arc  true  and  knives 
keen,  we  will  rid  some  of  you  of  your  beastly 
indinations. 

When  you  arise  as  high  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ated beings  as  a  Brazilian  monkey,  we  will  allow 
Tou  sometimes  to  associate  with  our  negroes; 
but  until  then  Southern  soil  will  be  too  hot  for 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  only  dealing  we 
will  have  with  you  is,  henceforth,  war  to  the 
knife.  We  despise  you  as  heartily  as  we  can 
whip  you  easilv  on  any  equal  field. 

Most  heartily  at  your  service,  whenever  you 
ofier  a  fight  J.  Tkwiso  Scott, 

Company  A,  JSixth  Georgia  Volimtccn. 


An  Elegt.  —  The  following  lines  were  written 
by  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  lost  his  leg  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks : 

L-E-G  ON  MY  LEG. 

Good  leg,  thou  wast  a  faithful  friend. 

And  truly  hast  thy  duty  done  : 
I  thank  thee  most  that  to  the  end 

Thou  didst  not  let  this  body  run. 

Strange  paradox  !  that  in  the  fight 
Where  I  of  thee  was  thus  bereft, 

I  lost  my  left  leg  for  "  the  Right," 
And  yet  the  right's  the  one  that's  left  I 

But  while  the  sturdy  stump  remains, 

I  may  be  able  yet  to  patch  it. 
For  even  now  Fve  taken  pains 

To  make  an  L-E-G  to  match  it. 


The  Rebel  Retreat  from  Mill  Spring. 
—In  the  course  of  a  notice  of  Capt.  C.  C.  SpUler, 
the  following  particulars  of  the  rebel  retreat  from 
Mill  Spring  occur : 

The  Noble  Ellis  was  at  Gainsboro' ;  three  inef- 
fectual attempts  had  been  made  to  take  her  up 
the  river  to  where  our  army  was.  Finally  Capt. 
Spiller  was  ordered  to  bring  the  boat;  it  was 
executed.  Before  the  fight,  he  asked  permission 
to  lead  his  company ;  but  Gen.  ZoUicofier  or- 
dered him  to  remun  at  the  river,  hi  charge  of  i 


operations  there.  The  battle  was  fought,  and  our 
army  driven  back  to  the  river,  where  a  success- 
ful and  skilfiil  crossing  alone  could  have  saved  it 
from  utter  ruin.  Spiller  was  the  man  for  the  post 
—  the  world  could  not  have  furnished  a  better. 
The  crossing  began  at  three  o'clock  p.  M.  One 
of  the  enemy's  batteries  opened  on  the  boat,  and 
the  fire  was  incessant  until  dark.  The  steamer 
was  run  all  night.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were 
yet  to  cross,  the  captain  and  pilot  left.  It  was 
understood  Uiat  the  engineer  would  leave  her  the 
next  trip,  and  Spiller  sent  for  Dick  Fields,  then 
one  of  his  cavalry  company,  but  formerly  an  en- 
gineer on  one  of  his  Tennessee  river  boats.  Spil- 
ler  knew  Dick — together  they  had  braved  dan- 
ger before  that  on  the  water.  Sure  enough,  the 
engineer  and  deck-hands  quit  the  boat,  Dick  took 
his  place,  and  the  boat  was  manned  from  the 
company.  At  daylight  the  work  was  done,  and 
the  last  man  was  over.  During  the  nij^ht  the 
enemy  had  placed  a  Parrott  gun  in  position,  and 
at  the  earliest  dawn  the  firing  began.  The  first 
shell  fell  short  but  a  few  yards ;  the  third  passed 
through  the  chimney,  and  exploded  over  the 
wheel,  scattering  its  fragments  in  every  direc- 
tion. Now  that  the  troops  were  over,  ana  all  the 
horses  that  could  be  saved  were  saved,  the  torch 
was  applied  to  the  Noble  Ellis.  Spiller's  com- 
pany were  near  by ;  thev  had  been  ordered  to  Ml 
oack  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  fire,  but  they 
would  not ;  their  captain,  whom  they  loved,  was 
at  his  post,  and  they  woidd  not  leave  him.  As  the 
flames  spread  over  the  boat,  and  told  that  the  army 
had  crossed,  and  that  all  chance  of  pursuit  was  gone, 
the  gallant  Spiller,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  moved 
away  to  aid  the  retreating  forces.  But  three  of  his 
men  left  him.  

A  SOUTHERN  SCENE. 


»» 


**  O  MAXMT,  have  you  heard  the  news  ? 
Thus  spake  a  Southern  child, 
As  in  the  nurse's  aged  face 

She  upward  glanced  and  smiled. 

«  What  news  you  mean,  my  little  one  ? 
It  must  be  mighty  fibae. 
To  make  my  darlin's  face  so  red. 
Her  sunny  blue  eyes  shine." 

"  Why,  Abr'anv  Lincoln,  don't  you  know, 
The  Yankee  President, 
Whose  ugly  picture  once  we  saw. 
When  up  to  town  we  went  ? 

«  Well,  he  is  goin'  to  free  you  all. 
And  make  you  rich  and  grand, 
And  you'll  be  dressed  in  silk  and  gold. 
Like  the  proudest  in  the  land. 

«  A  gilded  coach  shall  carry  you 
Where'er  you  wish  to  ride ; 
And,  mammy,  all  your  work  shall  be 
Forever  laid  aside." 

The  eager  speaker  paused  for  breath. 
And  then  the  old  nurse  said, 

While  closer  to  her  swarthy  Om^Vl 
She  pressed  the  i^oVdenYvoBidLX 
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mHt  little  mistiii,  atop  and  rea'  — 
You'  talkin'  mighty  £u' ; 
Jes'  look  up  dere,  mod  tell  me  whmt 
Tou  aee  m  yonder  gLaaa  ? 

**  Tou  aees  old  mammy'a  wrinkly  &ce» 
As  black  as  mny  coal ; 
And  underneath  her  handkerchief 
Whole  heapa  of  knotty  wooL 

**  Hy  darlin'a  fiice  ia  red  and  white, 
Her  akin  is  aoff  and  fine, 
And  on  her  pretty  little  h(»d 
De  yallar  ringlets  shine. 

**  My  ehile^  who  made  dis  difference 
Twizt  mammy  and  'twixt  you  ? 
Tou  reads  de  dear  Lord'a  blessed  book. 
And  you  can  tell  me  true. 

**  De  dear  Lord  said  it  must  be  so ; 
And,  honey,  I,  for  one, 
Wid  tankful  heart  will  always  say, 
His  holy  will  be  done. 

« I  tanks  Mas'  I«inknm  all  de  same, 
But  when  I  wants  for  free, 
m  tak  de  Lord  of  glory. 
Not  poor  buckra  man  like  he. 

**  And  as  for  g^ded  carriages, 
Dey's  notin'  'tall  to  see ; 
My  maasa's  coach,  what  carries  him. 
Is  good  enough  for  me. 

"  And,  honey,  when  your  mammy  wants 
To  change  her  homespun  dress. 
Shell  pray,  like  dear  old  missus, 
To  be  clothed  with  righteousness. 

«  My  work's  been  done  dis  many  a  day, 
And  now  I  takes  my  ease, 
A  waitin'  for  de  l^Iaster's  csJI, 
Jes'  when  de  Master  please. 

«  And  when  at  las'  de  time's  done  come. 

And  poor  old  mammy  dies. 
Tour  own  dear  mother^s  soff  white  hand 
Shall  close  these  tired  old  eyes. 

•<  De  dear  Lord  Jesus  soon  will  call 
Old  mammy  home  to  him. 
And  he  can  wash  my  guilty  soul 
From  ebery  spot  of  sin. 

«( And  at  his  foet  I  shall  lie  down. 
Who  died  and  rose  for  me ; 
And  den,  and  not  till  den,  my  chile, 
Tour  mammy  will  be  firec. 

••  Come,  little  missus,  say  your  prayers ; 
Let  old  Mas'  Linkum  'lone ; 
The  debU  knows  who  b'longs  to  him. 
And  hell  take  care  of  his  own." 


The  CAPTtTBE  OF  Smtthfield,  VA.--The 
rebels  having  retired  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in 
May,  1862,  General  Mansfield  sent  his  Aid-de- 
Camp,  Drake  De  Ka^,  to  reconnoitre  the  yarious 
rivers  and  creeks  aettmg  in  firom  the  James  River. 

Captain  De  Kay  started  with  a  sail-boat  and 
eight  men,  and  examined  the  Nansemond  River 
and  CbudLatuok  Cieek,  and  then  proceeded  to 


Smithfield  Creek.  Tliis  bein^  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous, with  high  banks,  he  hoisted  the  rebel  SjUf, 
and  ran  up  some  five  nulea  to  the  town  of  SmitE- 
field.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  hilU  atretchiog 
back  from  the  river,  contains  some  one  thwiaaiia 
two  hundred  inhabitants,  is  very  prettfly  laid  out, 
has  several  handsome  diurdiesy  and  fine** old 
fiunily  "  homesteads. 

The  people  are  all  rank  aecesh — haxdly  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
who  does  not  scowl  at  the  Tankeea.  The  ne- 
groes, even,  did  not  speak  to  us,  aa  their  masten 
had  forbidden  it,  and  beaten  them  severely  for  do- 
ing so.  The  whole  negro  population  would  run 
away,  were  it  not  that  every  boat  has  been  faran 
ken  up. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  town  the  rebel  flaff  was 
pulled  down  on  board  the  sail-boat,  ana  the 
United  States  ensign  run  up,  to  the  honor  of  the 
citizens,  who  had  come  down  to  congratulate  the 
(as  they  supposed)  escaped  rebel  boat  Captain 
De  Kay  proceeded  on  snore  with  his  body-goard, 
sent  for  the  Mayor  and  authorities,  who  culed  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens.  At  this  meeting  a  reso- 
lution was  read  setting  forth  "  that  the  citiaena 
would  surrender  as  the  conquered  to  the  ccm- 
querors,  and  that  they  were  and  always  would 
remain  true  and  loval  citizens  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.^ 

Thereupon  Captain  De  Kay  seized  and  impris- 
oned the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Committee — no 
resistance  being  made  by  their  fellow-citizens» 
from  the  fear  of  a  supposed  gunboat  outude  the 
bar  of  the  creek ! 

The  authorities,  left  to  themselves,  and  wisely 
removed  from  all  excitement,  began  now  to  aee 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Visions  of  Fortress 
Monroe  dungeons  in  the  foreground,  and  hand- 
somely constructed  gallows,  wim  patent  dropa,  in 
the  background,  worked  upon  their  imaginations, 
so  that,  one  by  one,  and  stoutly  contesting  point 
after  point,  thev  came  down  at  last  to  Captain 
De  Kay's  simple  propositions,  which  were : 

1.  To  surrender  the  town  and  all  public  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States  forces  unconditionally. 

2.  To  hoist  the  American  fiag  (^dally  OTer 
the  Town  Hall,  and  to  protect  it  Uiere. 

3.  To,  each  and  all,  take  the  oath  of  allegisnce 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  this  they  came  at  last,  and  after  the  oath 
the  Mayor  (a  bitter  secesh)  nailed  up  with  his 
own  hand  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Ljing  opposite  the  town  was  a  fine  sduxmer* 
the  beauregard,  with  a  full  cargo  of  soft  coal  for 
the  Merrimac  A  prize  crew  (one  man)  was  put 
on  board,  and  some  contrabands  to  work  her, 
and  she  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  —  die  first 
prize  vessel  taken  on  James  Hiver. 

Thus  Smithfield  was  captured  by  eight  men. 
The  **  supposed  gunboat  in  the  offii^  "  never  ap- 
peared!   

A  Pass  fob  a  Rebel.  —  The  following  in- 
cident illustrates  the  character  of  the  secession- 
ists, and  die  vigorous  policy  pursued  by  General 
McCook  in  Kentucky : 
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A  man  named  Bus  Howe,  liying  near  Bacon 
Grwky  waa  early  afflieted  with  the  tiecesBion  fe- 
^«r,  and  when  the  rebehi  occupied  that  portion 
of  Kentucky,  the  dcknesa  assumed  a  malignant 
fiam.  It  waa  hui  practice  to  lie  around  a  tavern 
at  Bacon  Creek  Station,  drink  whiskey,  swagger, 
blofw  about  Southern  rights,  and  insult  Union 
men.  When  the  Union  troops  advanced  to 
Kevin,  and  the  rebels  fell  back  to  Oreen  River, 
Bos  changed  his  tune.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
take  up  aims  in  behalf  of  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented. In  ftct,  to  secure  peace  and  safety  at 
home,  he  expressed  his  willii^;ness  to  '*  take  the 
oath." 

On  being  lectured  by  Union  men,  he  stated 
that  he  was  only  going  through  the  form  to  pre- 
vent being  troubfed  at  home,  and  that  when  he 
cofold  do  good  for  the  rebel  cause  he  would  not  re- 
nid  the  obligation  in  the  least  It  was  some  time 
bieibre  Bus  could  get  a  Union  man  to  go  to  the 
camp  with  him;  but  finally,  in  company  with 
anch,  he  called  on  General  AlcCook,  and  asked  for 
the  privil^e  of  taking  the  oath  and  obtaining  a 
pus.  The  General  knew  bis  man,  and  addressmg 
the  Union  man  who  accompanied  him,  said : 

"  Administer  the  oath  to  him  —  a  ready  traitor 
to  his  country !  What  regard  do  you  suppose 
he  would  have  for  the  solemn  obligations  oi  an 
oath?  A  man,  sir,  who  would  betray  his  coun- 
try has  no  respect  for  his  oath." 

Bus  turned  pale.  The  truth  cut  him  deep,  and 
he  began  to  see  that  his  time  had  come. 

The  General  absolutely  refused  to  have  the 
oath  administered,  or  to  grant  a  pass.  He  could 
not  get  out  of  camp  without  some  sort  of  a  doc- 
ument, and  he  besought  the  interference  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  greatly  abused  when  they  were 
without  protection.  At  last  General  McCook 
agreed  to  pass  him  out  of  camp,  and  gave  him  a 
diocument  which  read  something  in  this  way : 

**  To  the  guards  and  pickets : 
^  **  The  bearer  is  a  traitor  to  his  country.    Pass 
him;  but,  in  doing  so,  mark  him  well,  and  if 
you  see  Imn  hereafter  prowling  about  our  lines, 
shoot  him  at  once.** 

This  pass  the  brawling  rebel  had  to  show  to 
the  whole  line  of  guards  and  pickets,  who  all 
marked  hinu well  before  they,  let  him  pass. 


A  Brilliant  Exploit. — One  of  the  coolest 
and  most  extraordinary  exploits  of  the  war  is 
thus  described  in  a  letter  by  Briga.dier-General 
£.  B.  Brown,  dated  Springfield,  Mo.  After  a 
preliminary  description  of  an  engagement  with 
the  rebels,  eighteen  milea  from  ^ewtonia,  Gen- 
eral Brown  proceeds : 

"The  General  (Schofield)  sent  Lieutenant 
Blodgett,  attended  by  an  orderly,  with  orders  to 
Cdonel  Hall,  Fourth  Missouri  cavalry,  to  move 
to  the  left,  and  attack  in  that  direction.  The 
route  of  the  Lieutenant  was  across  a  point  of 
woods,  in  which,  while  passing,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  facing  about  forty  rebels  drawn  up  in  ir- 
r^ular  line..  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
ha  and  th»  oxdeA^  dra^  their  pistpla.  and  charged. 


At  the  same  time,  temperiag  bravery  with  mercy, 
and  not  feeling  any  desire  to  shed  blood  need- 
lessly, he  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  and  waved 
it  in  token  of  his  willingness  to  surround  and 
capture  the  whole  rebel  force  rather  than  shoot 
them  down. 

"  The  cool  impudence  of  the  act  nonplused 
the  foe,  and  perhaps  thinking  there  was  a  large 
force  in  the  rear,  eight  of  them  threw  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered,  and  the  balance  '  skedad- 
dled.' It  is  diflicult  to  say  which  I  admired  most 
in  the  Lieutenant,  his  bravery  in  making  the 
charge  against  such  odds,  when  to  have  hesitated 
a  moment  was  certain  death,  or  his  presence  of 
mind  and  coolness  in  offering  them  their  lives. 
The  Orderly,  too,  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  His  name  is  Peter  Basnett,  and  ne  was 
at  one  time  Sheriff  of  Brown  County,  Wis.  The 
Lieutenant  and  Orderly  were  well  matched  — 
both  quiet  and  determined  men.  I  am  glad  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  bravery  and  soldierly  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Wells  H.  Blodgett.  I  hope  the  Governor  will 
reward  him  as  he  deserves.'' 


An  Incident  of  Mill  Spbino. — After  the 
battle,  when  the  Minnesota  regiment  returned  to 
its  quarters  at  Camp  Hamilton,  they  marched 
past  the  Coloners  marquee  with  banners  flying, 
and  their  splendid  band  playing  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia." Standing  in  front  of  the  tent  were  Dr. 
Cliff,  Zollicoffer's  Brigade  Surgeon,  lieut  CoL 
Carter,  of  the  Twentieth  Tennessee  (rebel)  regi- 
ment, and  several  Union  officers.  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia'' affected  both  the  rebel  officers  to  tears  — 
they  wept  like  children — and  Carter  remarked 
that,  although  compelled  to  fight  against  the 
old  flag,  he  loved  it  still. 


A  NATIONAL  HYMN. 

BT  PABX   BENJAMIN.j 

Great  God !  to  whom  our  nation's 
Our  dire  distress,  our  angry  foes,:   ' 
In  all  their  awful  gloom  are  known^ 
We  bow  to  thee,  and  thee  slone*. 

We  pray  thee,  mitigate  this  strife^ 
Attended  by  such  waste  of  life. 
Such  wounds  and  anguish,  groans  and  tears»^ 
That  fill  our  inmost  hearts  with  fears. 

O,  darkly  now  the  tempest  rolla 
Wide  o'er  our  desolated  soids ; 
Yet,  beaten  downward  to  the  dusty 
In  thy  forgiveness  still  we  trust. 

We  trust  to  thy  protecting  power 
In  this,  our  country's  saddest  hour. 
And  pray  that  thou  wilt  spread  thy  shield 
Aboye  us  in  the  camp  and  field. 

O  God  of  battles,  let  thy  might 
Protect  our  armies  in  the  fight — 
Till  they  shall  win  the  yictory. 
And  set  the  hapless  bondmen  ^ree ; — 
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'nil,  guided  by  thy  glorious  hand. 
Those  armies  reunite  the  land. 
And  North  and  South  alike  shall  raise 
To  God  their  peaceful  hymns  of  praise. 


Incident  op  the  Hospital. — I  was  con- 
versing not  long  since  with  a  returned  volunteer. 

I  was  in  the  hospital,  as  nurse,  for  a  long  time, 
said  he,  and  assisted  in  taking  off  limra,  and 
dressing  all  sorts  of  wounds;  out  the  hardest 
thing  I  ever  did  was  to  take  my  thumb  off  a 
man's  leg. 

Ah !  said  I ;  how  was  that  ?    Then  he  told  me. 

It  was  a  young  man  who  had  a  severe  wound 
in  the  thigh.  The  ball  passed  completely  through, 
and  amputation  was  necessary.  The  limb  was 
cat  off  close  up  to  the  body,  the  arteries  taken 
up,  and  he  seemed  to  be  doing  welL  Subse- 
Guentl]^  one  of  the  small  arteries  sloughed  off. 
An  incision  was  made,  and  it  was  again  taken  up. 
"  It  is  well  it  was  not  the  main  artery,"  said  the 
surgeon,  as  he  performed  the  operation ;  *'  he 
might  have  bled  to  death  before  we  could  have 
taken  it  up.*'  But  Charley  got  on  finely,  and  was 
a  favorite  with  us  alL 

I  was  passing  through  the  wards  one  ni^ht 
about  mitmight,  when  suddenly,  as  I  was  passing 

Charle3r's  bed  he  spoke  to  me.    "  H ,  my  leg 

is  bleeding  a^ain.''  I  threw  back  the  clothes,  and 
the  blood  spirted  in  the  air.  The  main  artery 
had  opened  afresh! 

Fortunately,  I  knew  just  what  to  do ;  and  in  an 
instant  I  had  pressed  my  thumb  on  the  place,  and 
stopped  the  oleeding.  It  was  so  close  to  the 
boay  that  there  was  barely  room  for  my  thumb  ; 
but  I  succeeded  in  keeping  it  there,  and  rousing 
one  of  the  convalescents,  sent  him  for  the  sur- 
geon, who  came  in  on  the  run.  "  I  am  so  thank- 
ful, H ,"  said  he  as  he  saw  me,  "  that  you 

were  up  and  knew  what  to  do,  for  he  must  have 
bled  to  death  before  I  could  have  got  here." 

But  on  examination  of  the  case  he  looked  ex- 
ceedingly serious,  and  sent  out  for  other  surgeons. 
All  came  who  were  within  reach,  and  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  over  the  poor  fellow.  One  conclu- 
sion was  reached  by  alL  There  was  no  place  to 
work  save  the  spot  where  my  thumb  pressed; 
they  could  not  work  under  my  thumb,  and  if  I 
moved  he  would  bleed  to  dea^  before  the  artery 
could  be  taken  up.  There  was  no  way  to  save  his 
life. 

Poor  Charley !  He  was  very  calm  when  they 
told  him,  and  requested  that  his  brother,  who  was 
in  the  same  hospital,  might  be  called  up.  He 
came  and  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  for  three 
hours  I  stood,  and  by  the  pressure  of  my  thumb, 
kept  up  the  life  in  Charley  while  the  brothers 
had  their  last  conversation  on  earth.  It  was  a 
strange  place  for  me  to  be  in,  to  feel  that  I  held 
the  life  of  a  fellow-mortal  in  my  hands,  as  it  were, 
and  stranger  vet,  to  feel  that  an  act  of  mine  must 
cause  that  life  to  depart  Loving  the  poor  fel- 
low as  I  did,  it  was  a  hard  thought,  but  there 
was  no  alternative. 
Ilie  last  worda  were  apokeUs    Charley  had 


arranged  all  his  business  affairs,  and  tent  tendor 
messages  to  absent  ones,  who  little  dreamed  how 
near  their  loved  one  stood  to  the  grave.  Tlie 
tears  filled  m^r  eyes  more  than  once  as  I  listen6d 
to  those  parting  words.    All  were  said,  and  he 

turned  to  me.    *<Now,  H ,  1  guess  you  had 

better  take  off  your  thumb."  "O  (Parley  I 
how  can  I?"  I  said.  «But  it  must  be,  you 
know,"  he  replied,  cheerfully :  **  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  kindness,  and  now  good  by." 

He  turned  awa^  his  head.  I  raised  my  thomfaw 
Once  more  the  cnmson  life-current  gushed  fortli. 
In  three  minutes  poor  Charley  was  dead. 


A  Ho3fE  Scene.  —  A  member  of  one  of  the 
Charleston  companies,  on  leave  of  absence  in  the 
city,  received  a  summons  to  appear  at  his  post 
on  Sullivan's  Island  on  one  of  the  nights  when 
the  air  was  rife  with  the  most  startling  rumora 
of  the  coming  of  an  overwhelming  fleet.  With 
cheerful  promptitude  the  brave  soldier  prepared 
to  obey  the  imperative  calL  He  was  a  nusoand, 
and  the  father  of  a  blue-eyed  little  girl,  who  had 
just  begun  to  put  words  together.  After  the 
preparation  for  the  camp  had  been  made,  the 
soldier  nerred  himself  for  the  good  by.  Those 
present  thought  that  the  wife  felt  the  parting 
less  than  the  husband.  Lively  words  flowed  hatp 
and  her  fair  face  was  as  bright  and  calm  as  a 
morning  in  May.  Her  heart  seemed  to  be  full 
of  gladness. 

She  cheered  him  with  pleasant  earnestness  to 
show  himself  a  man,  and  running  on  in  a  gleeful 
strain,  admonished  him  not  to  come  back  if  he 
were  shot  in  the  back.  With  incredible  forti- 
tude she  bade  her  child  tell  papa  good  by, 
and  sav  to  him  that  she  would  not  own  him 
her  father  if  he  proved  to  be  a  coward.  The 
echo  of  the  soldier's  footfall  through  the  corridoor 
had  hardly  died  away,  when  a  ghastly  pallor  waa 
seen  spreading  over  the  lady's  face.  In  a  voice 
weak  and  husky  she  begged  a  friend  to  take  her 
child,  and  before  she  comd  be  supported  she  fell 
from  her  chair  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

By  a  tremendous  effort  the  noble  woman  had 
controlled  her  feelings ;  but  nature  could  bear  no 
longer,  and  she  fainted.  The  swoon  was  deep, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  consciousness  re- 
turned.  At  ienffth  she  opened  her  eyes  lan- 
guidly, and  looked  around  upon  the  spnpathizing 
group,  and  in  a  tremulous  tone  inquired  *'  if  she 
had  fainted  before  her  husband  left  the  roonu" 


The  Feast  op  Doughnuts.  —  The  ladies  of 
Augusta,  Me.,  distributed  over  fifty  bushels  of 
doughnuts  to  the  Third  Volunteer  regiment  of 
Maine,  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  seat 
of  war  in  1861.  A  procession  of  ladies,  headed 
by  music,  passed  between  double  lines  of  troops, 
who  presented  arms,  and  were  afterwards  drawn 
up  in  hollow  square  to  receive  the  welcome  dough" 
nation. 

Never  before  was  seen  such  an  oggregate  of 
doughnuta  since  the  world  began.    The  drcum- 
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ndiieiit  air  was  redolent  of  douffhnuti.'  Every  The  enemy  did  not  come  out  again  until  the 

faiwie  aiglied  ^nghnuta  — everybody  talked  of  Federal  troops  had  been  withdrawn  a  half  hour. 

doagfanuta.    The  display  of  douffhnuts  beggared  Lieut  Oreble  did  not  spike  his  gun,  but  kept 

deacription.    There  was  the  momsses  dougnnut  it  charged  in  preparing  to  withdraw  his  com- 

aod  tne  Bugar  doughnut — the  long  doughnut  and  mand.    The  Sergeant  spiked  it  after  the  lieu- 

tlia  abort  doughnut — the  round  dou^mut  and  tenant  was  killed.     _. 
the  square  doughnut— -the  rectangular  dough- 

flnt  mid  the  triangular  doughnut — the  single  A  Humobous  Incident. — One  of  the  Jus- 

tmted  doughnut  and  the  douole  twisted  dough-  tices  of  the  Police  Court,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  who 

imt — the  "lu;ht  xii"  doughnut  and  the  hiffd-  had  seen  much  service  in  the  Volunteer  Militia, 

Vnwidfd  doughnut — the  straight  solid  doughnut  was  holding  court,  when  a  company  of  Volunteera 

aod  the  circular  doughnut,  with  a  hole  in  the  passed  the  court-house,  marching  to  the  immortal 

oentre.    There  were  doughi^uta  of  all  imaginary  tune  of  the  *'  Star  Spaxigled  Banner.**    The  speo- 

kindiy  qualities,  shapes,  and  dimensions.    It  was  tators  sprang  to  their  feet,  responsive  to  the  un- 

empbatically  a  feast  of  doughnuts,  if  not  a  flow  derstood  order  of  "  Forward,  to  the  door ! "   Run- 

of  flCwL                      ^__^__^  ning  feet  shuffled  in  the  entry.    Boom !  boom ! 

.  sounded  the  band.    '^O,  long  may  it  wave!'* 
Lieut.  Obeble  at  Gbeat  Bethel. — As  soon  screamed  a  patriotic  urchin  outside  the  window, 
aa  the  confusion  arising  from  the  mistake  (the  **  First    Regiment,  take   the   witness  stand ! " 
crosa  firing^  was  over.  Gen.  Pierce  ordered  the  thundered  the  Court,  which  must  have  imagined 
troopa  to  aavance.    No  scouts  were  thrown  out,  itself  on  the  green  fiddf  at  the  head  of  its  corn- 
were  troops  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  the  mand.                        

ly'a  batteries  until  they  came  within  their 


fire.    Lieut.  Gieble  was  ordered  to  unlimber  his      The  other  *<  Abou-Ben-Adhem." — The  fol- 

gan.    He  advanced,  firing  his  gun  alternately,  lowing  ingenious  and  witty  parody  of  a  poem 

vndl  he  came  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  universally  known,  is  from  a  feminine  pen.    The 

masked  battery  of  the  rebels.  tart  and  somewhat  malicious  allusions  to  *<  Rye  ** 

8oon  after  the  firing  commenced,  he  was  left  refer,  we  suppose,  to  President  Buchanan's  letter 

alone  with  his  originfld  command  of  eleven  men,  to  some  Western  friends,  acknowledging,  with 

in  an  open  road,  the  volunteers  having  retreated  thanks,  the  receipt  of  some  excellent  rye  whia- 

befiare  the  tellinjp^  fire  of  the  rifled  cannon.  key : 

*l^  7!^"^  ^  ^'  "^l^  ^"^  ^^A  "^^"^^  ^  James  B-TJchanan  -  may  hik  tribe  decrease- , 

tlittse  of  the  enemy,  excent  one  nfled  cannon.  ^^,^^^  ^^^  ^.  l^^  ^^^^  a  strange  dream  of  peace, 

The  Zouaves  made  a  demonsta-aUon,  and  only  ^nd  saw,  within  the  curtains  of  his  bed, 

denr^  permission  to  storm  the  fort,  but  no  gen-  Making  his  t'other  eye  to  squint  with  dread  — 

era!  officer  was  seen  from  the  commencement  of  old  Jackson^  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

the  action,  and  fifteen  hundred  troops  were  kept  Exceeding  Rye  had  made  Buchanan  bold, 

lyinj  on  the  ground  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  And  to  the  stem  Ex-President  he  said  : 

vaitxng  for  a  commander.  ««\Vha  — what  writ'st  thou?"    The  spirit  shook 

Lieut.  Greble  stood  the  brunt  of  the  action  for  his  head, 

two  hours ;  he  was  begged  by  several  officers  to  The  while  he  answered,  with  the  voice  of  old : 

retreat,  but  he  refused.    Lieut.  Butler  asked  him  "  The  names  of  those  who  ne'er  their  country  sold ! " 

at  kast  to  take  the  same  care  of  himself  that  the  "  -^jid  is  mine  one  ? "  asked  J.  B.    "  Nary  /"  cried 

rest  did,  and  dodge.    He  replied,  "  I  never  dodge,  The  General,  with  a  frown.    Buchanan  sighed, 

and  when  I  hear  the  notes  of  the  bugle  calling  a  ^'^^  groaned,  and  turned  himself  upon  his  l^d, 

retreat,  I  shaU  retreat,  and  not  before.''    fhe  i^?,^  ?°^  ^^^^T  "?{?    of  "rye,    then  said : . 

.ru«, J;««Ho  «  oowJo      f;o„f  n.oKio  ««;^  f ^  n.r.,  •  ^Vell,  ere  thou  lay  thy  record  on  tiie  shelf, . 


i» 


bow  I  wiU  make  them  scamper."    He  immediately  The  General  wrote,  and  vanished ;  the  next  night 

loaded  with  grape,  and  fired,  when  the  enemy  at  He  came  again,  in  more  appalling  plight, 

once  retreated  behind  their  intrenchment.  And  showed  those  names  that  all  true  men  detest. 

Seeing  himself  left  entirelv  alone,  with  ^se  And  lo !  Buchanan's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 

men  at  his  own  gun,  he  turned  to  Corporal  Peo-  

pies,  and  said,  '*  All  he  could  do  would  be  useless 

—  limber  up  the  gun  and  take  it  away."   At  this      Young  Hart  tde  Guide.  —  Rich  Mountain 

moment  a  snot  struck  him  on  the  left  temple.    He  is  famous  as  the  scene  where  the  first  decisive 

immediately  fell,  and  his  onlv  exclamation  was,  battle  was  fought  in  West  Virginia,  between  Gen. 

*^  O,  my  gun  ! "  The  same  ball  went  through  the  McClellan  and  Gen.  Gamett. 

body  of  another  man,  and  took  the  leg  off*  a  tliird.       Rich  Mountain  range,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 

Tnroughout  the  firing  he  had  sighted  every  is  in  Randolph  County,  sixty  miles  from  Glen- 
gun  himself,  and  examined  the  efiect  of  every  ville,  one  hundred  miles  from  Parkersburg,  and 
ahot  with  his  glass.  It  was  remarked  by  his  own  twelve  miles  from  Beverly,  the  county  seat  of 
men,  that  eveiy  ball  was  placed  in  the  ver^r  spot  Randolph  County.  It  is  long,  narrow,  and  high ; 
that  he  aimed  for.  The  men  say  that  he  exmbited  and,  except  the  summit,  wbeieoxv  \& 'S'Vi«'&^% 
the  tame  coolness  that  he  would  on  parade,  farm,  it  is  covered  wi^  \mV>et  ^<^tA^'j^  ^as^^  t 
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narrow  strip  on  one  Bide,  which  is  thickly  covered 
with  laurel  The  Parkersburg  and  Staunton 
Pike  winds  round  the  mountauit  and  passes,  by 
the  heads  of  ravines,  directly  over  its  top.  The 
soil  is  black  and  rich,  diffenng  from  that  of  all 
adjacent  mountains,  and  it  is  from  this  circum- 
stance that  its  name  is  derived. 

The  topographical  formation  of  the  mountain 
top  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  strong 
muitary  defences ;  and  on  this  account  Gen.  Oar- 
nett  had  selected  it  as  a  stronghold  for  his  army. 
He  had  erected  formidable  fortifications,  render- 
ing an  attack  &tal  to  the  assailinj^  party,  on  the 
road  leading  up  the  mountain,  which  was  deemed 
the  only  4'oute  by  which  the  enemy  could  possibly 
reach  his  position.  Oen.  McClellan  was  advan- 
cing with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  from 
CUffksbuig,  on  the  PariLcrsbura  and  Staunton 
Turnpike,  intending  to  attack  Uamett  early  in 
the  morning  where  his  works  crossed  the  road, 
not  deeming  any  other  route  up  the  mountain 
practicable.  Had  he  carried  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion, subsequent  examination  showed  that  no 
earthly  power  could  have  saved  him  and  his  army 
from  certain  defeat.  The  mountain  was  steep  in 
front  of  the  fortifications ;  reconnoisance,  except 
in  force,  was  impossible ;  and  McClellan  had  de- 
termined to  risK  a  battle  directly  on  the  road, 
where  Gamett,  without  McClellan's  knowledge, 
had  rendered  his  defences  impervious  to  any  pow- 
er that  man  could  bring  agamst  him. 

Mr.  Hart,  whose  farm  is  on  the  mountain,  was 
a  Union  man,  knew  the  ground  occupied  by  Gar- 
nett,  and  had  carefully  examined  his  fortifica- 
tions on  the  road  coming  up  the  mountain.  Hear- 
ing that  McClellan  was  advancing,  and  fearing 
that  he  might  attempt  to  scale  the  works  at  the 
road,  he  sent  his  little  son,  Joseph  Hart,  in  the 
night,  to  meet  McClellan  and  inform  him  of  the 
situation  of  afiairs  on  the  mountain.  Joseph,  be- 
ing but  a  boy,  got  throuj;h  the  rebel  lines  with- 
out difficultv,  and  travellmg  the  rest  of  the  night 
and  part  of  the  foUowing  day,  reached  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Union  army,  informed  them 
of  the  object  of  his  coming,  and  was  taken,  under 
guard,  to  the  General's  quarters.  Young  as  he 
was,  the  Federal  commander  looked  upon  him 
with  suspicion.  He  questioned  him  doselv.  Jo- 
seph related  in  simple  language  all  his  father  had 
told  him  of  Gamett's  position,  the  number  of  his 
force,  the  character  of  his  works,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  successfully  attacking  him  on  the 
mountain  in  the  direction  he  proposed.  The 
General  listened  attentivelv  to  his  sunple  story, 
occasionally  interrupting  nim  with :  ^ "  Tell  the 
truth,  my  boy."  At  each  interruption  Joseph 
earnestly  but  quietly  would  reply :  "  I  am  tell- 
ing you  the  truth,  GeneraL"  **  But,"  says  the 
latter,  *'  do  you  know,  if  you  are  not,  you  will  be 
shot  as  a  spy  ?  "  "  I  am  willing  to  be  shot  if  all 
I  say  is  not  true,"  gently  responded  Joseph. 
"  Well,"  says  the  General,  after  bein^  satisned 
of  the  entire  honesty  of  his  little  visitor,  '*  if  I 
cannot  go  up  the  mountain  by  the  road,  in  what 
way  am  I  to  ^  up  ?  "  Joseph,  who  now  saw 
tluuhe  was  heibereQ,  from  the  manner  of  his  in- 


tenogttory  nid  there  wis  a  mj  m  the  oik§r 
side, leaving  the  turnpike  just  at  toe  IboCy  and 
going  round  the  base  to  where  the  lamel  waa. 
There  was  no  road  there,  and  the  monotain  was 
very  steep ;  but  he  had  been  up  there:  there  vers 
but  few  trees  standing,  and  none  fhllen  down  to 
be  in  the  way.  The  laurel  was  very  thidi  up  the 
side  of  the  mountsin,  end  the  top  matted  togeth- 
er so  closely  that  a  man  eouU  mJk  on  the  tops. 
The  last  statement  of  Joseph  once  more  awakened 
a  alight  suspicion  of  Qesu  Mcdellan,  who  add 
sharply,  **  Do  you  say  men  can  walk  on  the  lipe 
of  the  laurel?'^  •'Yes  sir,"  said  Joseph.  "Dojoa 
think  mv  army  can  go  up  the  mountain,  over  tiie 
tops  of  the  laurel  ?**  **  No,  sir,"  promptly  answcied 
Joseph ;  "  but  /  have  done  so,  and  a  man  mig^  if 
he  would  walk  fdowly  and  had  nothing  to  cany." 
*'  But,  my  bov,  don  t  you  see,  I  have  a  great 
many  men,  ana  horses,  and  cannon  to  take  up,  and 
how  do  you  think  we  could  get  up  over  that  lau- 
rel? "  "  The  trees  are  small ;  they  are  so  small 
you  can  cut  them  down,  without  making  any 
noise,  with  knives  and  hatchets ;  and  they  wm  not 
know  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  what  yon  an 
doing  or  when  you  are  coming,"  promptly  and 
respectfully  answered  Joseph,  who  was  now  really 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  little  army  that  waa  to  de-i 
dde  the  political  destiny  of  West  Vix^gpuiia. 

The  Federal  commander  was  satisfied  with 
this ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  day,  and 
intended  that  nignt  to  take  the  easy  way  up  the 
mountain  by  the  road,  he  immediately  changed  his 

Elan  of  attack,  and  suddenly  the  army  of  the 
^nion  were  moving  awav  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  Joseph  Hart.  W  hen  they  came  to  tne  loot 
of  the  mountain,  they  left  the  smooth  and  easy 
track  of  the  turnpike,  and  with  difficulty  wound 
round  the  broad  base  of  the  mountain,  through 
ravines  and  uglv  gorges,  to  the  point  indicated 
by  the  little  guide.  Here  the  armv  halted.  9^ 
Clellan  and  some  of  his  stafi*,  with  Joseph,  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
the  superincumbent  laurel  covering  the  mountam 
firom  Its  base  to  its  summit.  An  was  preciady 
as  Joseph  had  described  it  in  the  chiefs  tent  on 
the  Staunton  Pike ;  and  the  quick  eye  of  the  hero 
of  Rich  Mountain  saw  at  a  glance  the  feasibility 
of  the  attack.  It  was  past  midnight  when  tiie 
army  reached  the  foot  of^the  mountain.  ThoQ^ 
floating  clouds  hid  the  stars,  the  night  was  Mt 
entirely  dark,  and  more  than  a  thousand  knives 
and  hatchets  were  soon  busy  clearing  away  tfaa 
marvellous  laureL  Silence  reigned  throunioat 
the  b'nes,  save  the  sharp  click  of  the  small  blades 
and  the  rustle  of  the  falling  laureL  Before  day- 
break the  narrow  and  precipitous  way  was 
cleared,  and  the  work  of  ascending  commenced. 
The  horses  were  tied  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  artillery  horses  were  taken  firom  the  car- 
riages. One  by  one  the  cannon  were  taken  np 
the  rough  and  steep  side  of  the  mountain  by 
hand,  and  left  withm  a  short  distance  of  the 
top,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  readily  moved 
forward  when  the  moment  of  attack  should  ai^ 
rive.  The  main  army  then  commenced  the 
march  up  by  companies,  many  fedling  down*  but 
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wadduktf  zeeoireiing  their  plaoet.  The  asoent 
vie  a  efow  and  tedioue  one.  The  wav  wae  wind- 
big  md  a  fbll  mile.  But  before  claybreak  all 
vae  mdT«  and  the  Yankee  cannon  were  boominj^ 
vpoa  and  over  the  enemy's  works,  nearly  in  his 
rear,  at  an  unexpected  moment,  and  from  an  en- 
ttfcly  wwzpeeted  quarter.  Therwere  thunder 
stnidLv  aa  well  as  strudL  by  shell  and  canister. 
Tbey  did  the  beet  they  could  by  a  feeble  resist- 
aaee,  and  fled  precipitately  down  the  mountain, 
panaed  by  the  Federals  to  Cheat  River,  where 
the  brava  Oamett  was  killed.  Two  hundred  fell 
oailiemonntainy  and  are  buried  by  the  side  of  the 
tnmpika,  with  no  other  sign  of  the  field  of  inter* 
sent  tium  a  long  indentation  made  by  the  sink- 
ii^  dovB  of  the  earth  in  the  line  where  the  bod- 
lealie.  __ 

A  COUEAOEOTTS  WoHAN.  —  A  good  story  is 
told  of  the  courageous  conduct  of  the  wife  of 
CapL  McGilTery,  master  of  the  ship  Mary  Goodell, 
whieh  was  captured  by  a  rebel  privateer,  and  sub- 
sequently released,  and  arrived  at  Portland.  Mrs. 
McGilTery  was  on  the  voyage  with  her  husband, 
and  when  the  ship  was  bourded  by  the  pirates, 
she  was  asked  by  them  for  a  supply  of  small 
itorea  for  their  use,  as  they  were  rather  short 
She  immediately  replied  that  she  had  nothing 
hot  arsenic,  and  would  gladly  give  them  a  supply, 
bat  that  tbey  eould  have  nothing  else  from  her. 
Seeing  the  national  flag  near  at  hand,  tiiey  started 
to  seeare  it,  when  she  sprang  forward,  and  grasp- 
ing the  flag,  threw  it  mto  a  chest,  and  macinp^ 
haririf  over  it,  declared  they  should  not  have  it 
ualess  they  took  her  with  it.  Finding  the  lady 
rather  too  spunky  for  them,  they  retired  without 
fiirther  molesting  her. 


THE  GREAT  BELL  ROLAND.  • 

BT  THEOOOEE  TILTON. 

OtacECsted  bj  the  Preaident's  first  call  for  Volonteers.) 

Toll!  Roland,  toll! 
In  old  St.  Bavon's  tower. 
At  oudnight  hour» 
The  great  bell  Rolsnd  spoke ! 
All  souls  that  slept  in  Ghent  awoke  I 
What  meant  the  Uiunder-stroke  i 
Why  trembled  wife  and  maid  ? 
Why  caus^t  each  man  his  blade  ^ 
Why  echoed  every  street 
Willi  tramp  of  thronging  feet  ? 

All  flying  to  the  city's  wall  1 

It  was  the  warning  call 
Tkt  Freedom  stood  in  peril  of  a  foe ! 
And  even  timid  hearts  grew  bold 
Wlienever  Rohmd  tolled. 
And  every  hand  a  sword  could  hold  1 

So  acted  men 

Like  patriots  then 
Three  hundred  years  ago  1 

*  Tlie  famous  bell  Roland,  of  Ghent,  was  an  oliject 
of  great  affection  to  the  people,  because  it  rang  to  arm 
thna  when  Liberty  was  m  oanger.  - 


n. 

Toll!  Roknd,toIlI 
Bell  never  vet  was  hung. 
Between  wnose  lips  thm  swung 
So  grand  a  tongue  I 

If  men  be  patriots  still. 
At  ihv  first  sound 
True  hearts  will  bound, 
Great  souls  will  thrill  I 
Then  toll  and  strike  the  test 
Through  each  man's  breast. 
Till  loyal  hearts  shall  stand  confest,  — 
And  may  God's  wrath  smite  all  the  rest  I 

in. 

ToU !  Roland,  toU ! 
Kot  now  in  old  St.  Bavon's  tower  — 
Not  now  at  midnight  hour  — 
Not  now  from  River  Scheldt  to  Zuyder  Zee^ 

But  here,  —  this  side  the  seal  -^ 

Toll  here,  in  broad,  bri^^t  day  1  — 

For  not  by  ni^t  awaits 

A  noble  foe  without  the  gates, 
But  peijured  friends  within  betray. 
And  do  the  deed  at  noon ! 

ToU !  Roland,  toll  I 
Thy  soimd  is  not  too  soon  I 
To  arms !  Ring  out  the  leader's  call ! 
Re-echo  it  from  East  to  West 
Till  every  hero's  breast 
Shall  swell  beneath  a  soldier's  crest ! 

Toll !  Roland,  toU ! 
Till  cottager  from  cottage  wall 
Snatch  pouch  and  pow&r-hom  and  gun ! 
The  sire  bequeathed  them  to  the  son 
When  only  half  their  work  was  done ! 

ToU  I  Roland,  toU  I 
TiU  swords  from  scabbards  leap ! 

ToU !  Roland,  toU ! 
What  tears  can  widows  weep 
Less  bitter  than  when  brave  men  feU ! 

ToU  I  Roland,  toU ! 
In  shadowed  hut  and  haU 
ShaU  lie  the  soldier's  paU, 
And  hearts  shaU  break  while  graves  are  filled  t 

Amen  !  so  God  hath  wiUed  I 
And  may  His  grace  anoint  us  aU  1 

rv. 

ToU  I  Roland,  toU ! 
The  Dragon  on  thv  tower 
Stands  sentry  to  this  hour. 
And  Freedom  so  stands  safe  in  Ghent, 
And  merrier  bells  now  ring. 
And  in  the  land's  serene  content. 
Men  shout,  <*  God  save  the  King!  *' 

Until  the  skies  are  rent  I 
So  let  it  be  I 
A  kingly  king  is  he 
Who  keeps  his  people  free ! 

ToU !  Ro  Wd,  toU ! 
Ring  out  across  the  sea  I 
No  longer  They,  but  We, 
Have  now  such  need  of  Uiec ! 

ToU !  Roland,  toU  I 
Nor  ever  may  thy  throat 
Keep  dumb  its  warning  note, 
TiU  Freedom's  perils  be  outbraved  (' 

ToU  1  Roland*  toUl 
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Till  Freedom's  flag,  wliererer  waTed,  with  biff  li^B,  flat  nose,  &e.    He  lived  in  the  ti- 

Shall  shadow  not  a  man  enslaved  I  dnity  lOl  lus  life,  and  was  therefore  fiuniliar  widi 

Toll  I  Roland,  toll !  the  country,  wMdi  rendered  him  a  very  valuaUe 

From  northarn  Wlc  to  southern  strand  I  ,couL    On  Claiborne's  last  trip  irsidc  the  ene- 

Tni  f««,  J»«i  S^^t  A™«.n^  "/«  ^^«'  *^'  Bcoutmg  around  as  much  as  he 

Till  friend  and  foe,  at  thy  coimimi^  ^j^^  y^^  ^^^^      ^^  chickens  and  started 

An^Z^^J&T^'^Sl^L^  forcanlp.   fiisroadWpastthehouseof aseeesh 

And  shout,  one-Toiceo,  "  Ood  save  the  land  I  j,^^^«  JT.*.^  D^iw^i**  iXr.  ir«<M.  !.;».  ...^  mJi^ 

And  love  the  land  that  God  hath  saved  1  doctonraed  Itoberts,  who  knew  hnn,and2^ 

Toll  1  Boland,  toll !  ordered  him  to  stop,  which,  of  course,  daibofiM 

had  no  idea  of  doing,  and  kept  on,  when  the  doe- 

■  tor  fired  on  him,  and  gave  chase,  shouting  at  the 

top  of  his  voice.    The  negro  was  making  good 

Horses  at  Bull  Run. —One  of  the  guns  of  time  towards  camp,  when  afi  at  once  he  was  con* 

Sherman's  battery  was  rescued  from  captiwe  by  fronted  by  a  whole  regiment  of  rebel  soldiers, 

the  rebels,  and  brought  ofi^  the  field  by  two  horses  ^jj^  ordered  him  to  halt    For  a  moment  the 

Aat  had  been  shot  through  by  Minie  musket-  gcout  was  dumbfounded,  and  thought  hia  hour 

balls.    When  the  order,  "  Forward,"  was  mven,  h^d  come  ;  but  the  next  he  sung  out : 

they  resolutely  straightened  out,  and  absolutely  <i  The  Yankees  are  coming !  the  Yankees  are 

brought  oflf  the  gun.  coming ! " 

At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  Lieut  Has-  «  Where  ?  where  P  "  inquired  the  rebels, 

brouck,  of  the  West  Point  battery,  was  riding  a  u  j^gt  up  !„  front  of  Dr.  Rbberts'  house,  in  a 

httle  sorrel  horse.    In  a  short  time  he  was  shot  piece  of  woods,"  returned  Sambo.    **  Dr.  R.  sent 

three  times,  and  fit)m  loss  of  blood  became  too  nie  down  to  teU  you  to  come  up  quick,  or  thevTl 

weak  for  further  service.    He  was  stripped  of  j^yj  t^g  ^hole  of  us."    ' 

bridle  and  saddle,  and  turned  loose,  as  his  owner  «  Come  in,  come  into  camp,"  said  the  sol- 

supposed,  to  die.    In  the  heat  of  the  contest  diers. 

nothing  more  was  thought  of  the  little  sorrel,  nor  u  No,  no,"  savs  the  'cute  African,  "  I  hare  got 

was  he  seen  again  until  the  remnant  of  the  bat-  to  go  down  and' tell  the  cavalry  pickets,  and  cant 

tery  was  far  towards  Washington  on  the  repeat  ^ait  a  second."    So  off  he  sprang  with  a  bound. 

It  paused  at  Centreville,  and  while  resting  there,  running  for  dear  life,  the  rebs,  di«»vering  the 

J'.'®^^:  Hasbrouck  was  delighted  to  be  joined  by  ruse,  chasing  him  for  three  mUes,  and  he  running 

his  faithfiil  horse,  which,  by  a  strong  mstinct,  had  gj,,  when  he  got  safely  into  camp,  but  minuahS 

obeyed  the  bugle  call  to  retreat,  and  had  found  chickens,  which  he  dropped  at  the  first  fire, 
his  true  position  with  the  battery,  which  is  more 

than  most  of  the  human  mass  engaged  on  the  

field  could  boast  of  doing.     He  went  safely  into 

'^Vashington,  recovered  of  his  wounds,  ready  for  ^N   Affecting   IxaDENT.— An  incident  is 

another  fight             related  which  affords  a  striking  but  sad  illustrft- 

tion  of  the  effects  of  civil  war.    The  lady  in  ques- 

Incidents  of  the  Peninsula.  —  At  the  bat-  tion  has  resided  with  an  only  daughter  for  many 

tic  of  Hanover  Court  House,  Va.,  two  sergeante  years  in  Alexandria.    About  nine  months  since, 

met  in  the  woods ;  each  drew  his  knife,  and  the  a  mutual  friend  introduced  a  young  gentleman 

two  bodies  were  found  together,  each  with  a  of  Richmond  to  the  family.    The  young  people 

knife  buried  in  it  to  the  hilt    Some  men  had  a  goon  became  intimately  acquainted,  and,  quite 

cool  way  of  disposing  of  prisoners.     One,  an  naturally,  fell  in  love.    The  parents  on  both  sides 

officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Nmth,  well  known  consenting,  the  parties  were  betrothed,  and  the 

in  Boston  as  a  professor  of  muscular  Christianity,  marriage  day  was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  July.     In 

better  known  as  "  the  child  of  the  regiment,"  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Virginians  were 

while  rushing  through  the  woods  at  the  head  of  called  upon  to  decide  on  which  side  they  would 

his  company,  came  upon  a  rebel    Seizing  the  stand.    The  ladies  declared  themselves  on  the 

«*  grayback  '*  by  the  collar,  he  threw  him  over  gide  of  the  Government,  but  the  gentleman  joined 

his  shoulder,  with,  "  Pick  him  up,  somebody."    A  the  forces  of  his  State.    No  opportunity  was  af- 

little  Yankee,  marehing  down  by  the  side  of  a  forded  for  the  interchange  of  sentiments  between 

fence  which  skirted  the  woods,  came  upon  a  the  young  folks,  or  an)'Uiing  settled  as  to  their 

strapping  secesh,  who  attempted  to  seize  and  piiU  future  movements.    Matters  thus  remained  till 

him  over  the  rails ;  but  the  little  one  had  too  the  4th  of  July,  when,  exactly  within  an  hour  of 

much  science.    A  blow  with  the  butt  of  a  musket  the  time  originally  fixed  for  the  marriage,  intelli- 

leyelled  secesh  to  the  ground,  and  made  him  a  gence  was  received  at  the  residence  of  the  ladies 

prisoner.                    _^____  that  the  young  man  had  been  shot  by  a  sentry 

two  daj's  before,  while  attempting  to  desert  and 

'CuTENESS    OF  A    CoNTiUBAND  ScouT.  —  A  join  his  bride.    His  betrothed  did  not  shed  a 

private  letter  from  West  Point,  Va.,  narrates  an  tear,  but,  standing  erect,  smiled,  and  then  re* 

exciting  adventure  which  befell  a  negro  scout  in  marking  to  her  mother,  **  I  am  going  to  desert 

V  the  employ  of  the  Union  forces,  and  nis  shrewd-  too,"  fell  to  die  floor,  while  the  blood  bubble 

ness  in  escaping  from  the  rebels.    His  name  was  firom  her  lips,  as  her  soul  passed  back  to  Him 

Gaibome,  and  he  waB  a  fhll-blooded  Afiican,  who  gave  it 
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A  Draft  at  Savannah,  Qa. — A  correspond- 
ent at  Charleston  furnished  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  which  ensued  on  the  occasion 
of  a  draft  for  four  hundred  men  in  Savannah,  to 
comDlete  a  rec^uisition  for  troops,  the  requisite 
luunoer  not  having  Yolunteered.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  business^  men  and  mechanics  of  the  city 
were  drawn  up  in  a  hoUow  square  on  the  parade- 
gioundy  all  in  a  high  state  of  exdtement^  when 
the  following  proceedings  took  place : 

**  The  Colonel  now  takes  his  place  in  the  centre, 
and  from  the  back  of  a  magmficent  horse,  in  a 
lew  well-timed  remarks,  calls  for  volunteers. 
He  said  it  was  a  shame  that  a  Georgian  should 
submit  to  be  drafted,  and  dishonorable  to  a  citi- 
sen  of  Savannah  to  be  forced  into  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  appealed  to  their  patriotism, 
their  pluck,  and  theu: — pelf.  He  told  them  of 
good  clothes,  good  Hving,  and  fifty  dollars  bounty ; 
and  on  the  strength  of  these  considerations,  in- 
vited everybody  to  walk  three  paces  in  fh)nt 
Nobody  did  it.  An  ugly  pause  ensued,  worse 
than  a  dead  silence  between  the  ticking  of  a  con- 
versation. The  Colonel  thought  he  might  not 
have  been  heard  or  understood,  and  repeated  his 
cstaLog:ue  of  persuasions.  At  this  point  one  of 
the  sides  of  tne  square  opened,  and  in  marched 
a  company  of  about  forty  stalwart  Irishmen, 
whom  their  Captain,  in  a  loud  and  exultant  tone, 
amwunced  as  the  Mitchell  Guards.  *  We  volunteer, 
Colonel,  in  a  body.'  The  Colonel  was  delighted. 
He  proposed  'three  cheers  for  the  Mitchell 
Guards,' and  the  crowd  indulged  not  inordinately 
in  the  pulmonary  exercise.  The  requisite  num- 
ber did  not  seem  to  be  forthcoming,  however,  and 
the  Colonel  made  another  little  speech,  winding 
op  with  an  invitation  to  the  black  drummer  and 
filer  to  perambulate  the  quadrangle  and  play 
Dixie ;  which  they  did,  but  they  came  as  they 
vent — solitary  and  alone;  not  the  ghost  of  a 
volunteer  being  anywhere  visible  in  uie  Ethio- 
pian wake.  The  Colonel  looked  as  blank  as  if  he 
was  getting  desperate,  and  a  draft  seemed  indis- 
pensable. 

As  a  dernier  resort  the  Colonel  directed  all 
who  had  excuses  to  advance  to  the  centre,  and 
submit  them  for  examination.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  crowd  run  awav  from  a  falling  building  at  a 
fire,  or  towards  a  aog-fight,  or  a  street-show  ?  If 
you  have,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  tem- 
pestuous nature  of  the  wave  that  swept  towards 
the  little  table  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  around 
which  were  gathered  the  four  grave  gentlemen 
who  were  to  examine  the  documents.  It  was  a 
scene,  which,  as  an  uninterested  outsider,  one 
could  onlv  hold  his  sides  and  laugh  at.  Hats 
were  crushed,  ribs  punched,  corns  smashed,  and 
dothes  torn.  Every  hand  held  its  magical  bit 
of  paper,  from  the  oegrimed  digits  of  uie  indi- 
vidual just  from  a  stable  or  a  loundery,  to  the 
dainty  gloved  extremity  of  the  dry  goods  clerk, 
just  from  his  counter.  Youn^  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  neat  and  nasty,  Americans,  Englishmen, 
Irishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Israel- 
ites, and  Gentiles,  all  went  to  make  up  the  mot- 
ley mass.    TVliat  a  pretty  lot  of  sick  and  disa- 


bled individuals  there  were,  to  be  sure !  Swelled 
arms,  limping  legs,  spine  diseases,  bad  eyes, 
corns,  toothaches,  constitutional  debility  in  the 
bread-basket,  eruptive  diseases,  deafiiess,  rheu- 
matism, not  well  ^nerally — these,  and  a  thou* 
sand  other  complaints,  were  represented  as  va- 
riously and  heterogeneously  as  by  any  procession 
of  pilgrims  that  ever  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

"  Ajad  so  the  day  progressed,  nearly  ten  hours 
being  consumed  in  thgr  endeavor  to  secure  a 
draft  This  afternoon  the  absentees  were  gath- 
ered together,  and  the  efibrts  renewed,  when, 
strange  to  say,  ever^  man  who  found  the  liability 
imminent  of  nis  being  forced  to  enlist,  protested 
that  he  was  just  on  tne  point  oi  doing  so,  and 
willingly  put  his  name  to  the  roll." 


SouTHEBN  Women.  —  A  gentleman  firom 
Charleston  says  that  everjrthing  there  (Jan.  7, 
1H61,)  betokens  active  preparations  for  fight. 
Last  Sunday,  he  says,  not  a  lady  was  at  the 
church  he  attended.  They  were  all  at  home 
making  cartridges  and  cylmders,  and  scraping 
lint.  The  thousand  negroes  busy  in  building 
batteries,  so  far  from  inclining  to  insurrection, 
were  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  at  the  prospect 
of  shooting  tne  Yankees.  Extrava^^ant  reports 
were  current  as  to  the  hostile  designs  of  the 
Federal  Government,  such  as  that  the  Macedo- 
nian was  on  her  way  with  five  hundred  troops. 


A  Model  Bodt-Guard. — "Brick"  Pome- 
roy,  of  the  La  Crosse  Wisconsin,  on  being  in- 
vited to  assist  in  forming  a  body-guard  for  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  after  due  consideration  decided  to 
"  go  in,"  provided  the  following  basis  could  be 
adopted  and  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout  the 
war: 

The  company  shall  be  entirely  composed  of 
colonels,  woo  shall  draw  pay  and  rations  in 
advance. 

Every  man  shall  have  a  commission,  two  ser- 
vants, and  white  kids. 

Each  man  shall  be  mounted  in  a  covered  bug- 
gy, drawn  by  two  white  stallions. 

Under  the  seat  of  each  buggy  shall  be  a  cup- 
board, containing  cold  chicken,  pounded  ice,  and 
champagne,  a  la  members  of  Congress  and  mil* 
itary  officers  at  Bull  Bun. 

Each  man  shall  have  plenty  of  cards  and  red 
chips  to  play  poker  with. 

The  only  side-arms  to  be  opera-glasses,  cham- 
pagne glasses,  and  gold-headed  canes. 

The  duty  of  the  company  shall  be  to  take  ob- 
servations of  battle,  and  on  no  account  shall  it 
be  allowed  to  approach  nearer  than  ten  miles  to 
the  seat  of  war. 

Behind  each  buggy  shall  be  an  ambulance,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  converted  into  a  first-class 
boardmg-house  in  the  daytime,  and  a  sumptuous 
sleeping  and  dressing  room  at  night. 

The  regimental  baud  mual  )^  coim^^^^^  ^1 
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pianos  and  gmtart,  played  hj  joong  ladtea,  who 
•hall  nerer  play  a  quimtep  except  in  case  of 
retreaL 

Reveille  shaU  not  he  soonded  till  late  break- 
ftat  time,  and  not  then  if  anyone  of  the  regiment 
has  a  headache. 

In  caae  of  a  farced  march  into  an  enemy's 
country,  two  miles  a  week  shalF  be  the  maximum, 
and  no  marches  shall  be  made  except  the  coun- 
try abound  in  game,  or  if  any  member  of  the 
lenment  object. 

&.id  gloves,  gold  toothpicks,  colc^^,  hair- 
dressing,  silk  underdothes,  cosmetics,  and  all 
other  rations,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Each  member  of  the  regiment  shall  be  i^lowed 
a  reporter  for  some  New  York  paper,  who  shall 
draw  a  salary  of  two  hundred  douiurs  a  week,  for 
puflb,  from  tne  incidental  fund. 

Every  member  shall  be  in  conmiand,  and  when 
one  is  promoted,  aU  are  to  be. 

Conunissions  never  to  be  revoked. 


The  Fight  at  Big  Bethel. — The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  was  given 
by  a  Confederate  soldier,  who  participated  in  the 
defence:  ''An  engagement  lasting  four  hours 
took  place  yesterday,  June  10,  between  five  regi- 
ments of  the  troops  from  Old  Point,  and  1100 
Confederate  troops,  consisting  of  Virginians  and 
North  Carolinians  under  Gen.  Magruder,  at 
Bethel  Church,  York  County.  Before  telling  you 
of  the  battle,  I  will  give  you  some  drcumstances 
preceding  it.  About  two  weeks  ago,  a  party  of 
three  hundred  Yankees  came  up  worn  Hampton, 
and  occupied  Bethel  Church,  which  position  they 
held  a  day  or  two,  and  then  retired,  leaving 
written  on  the  walls  of  the  church  several  inscrip- 
tions, such  as  'Death  to  the  Traitors,'  'Down 
with  the  Rebels,'  &c  To  nearly  all  these  the 
names  of  the  writers  were  defiantly  siffued,  and 
all  of  the  pemooen  signed  themselves  as  from  New 
York,  except  one,  who  was  from  Boston,  Mass., 
U.  S.  To  these  excursions  into  the  interior,  of 
which  this  was  the  boldest.  Gen.  Magruder  de- 
termined to  put  a  stop,  and  accordingly  filled 
the  place,  after  the  Yankees  left,  with  a  few  com- 

Sanies  of  his  own  troops.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
etermined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  on  Wednesday  last,  Stanard's  bat- 
tery of  the  Howitzer  Battahon  was  ordered  down 
to  the  church,  where  it  was  soon  joined  by  a  por- 
tion of  Brown's  battery  of  the  same  corps.  The 
North  Carolina  regiment,  under  CoL  Hill«  was 
also  there,  making  in  all  about  1100  men, 
and  seven  howitzer  guns.  On  Saturday  last  the 
first  excursion  of  considerable  importance  was 
made.  A  detachment  of  200  infantry  and  a  how- 
itzer gun  under  Major  Randolph,  and  one  of  70 
infantry  and  another  howitzer  under  Major  Lane, 
of  the  North  Carolina  regiment,  started  difierent 
routes  to  cut  off  a  party  which  had  left  Hampton. 
The  party  was  seen  and  fired  at  by  Major  Ran- 
dolph'a  detachment,  but  made  suchlbst  time  that 
tbefr  escaped.    Tbe  troops  under  Major  Lane 


passed  within  nght  of  HampCoBv  and  as  diay 
turned  up  the  road  to  return  to  Bethel  eneoui- 
tered  the  Yankees,  nnmbering  about  90,  who  were 
intrenched  behind  a  fence  in  the  ftdd*  pn^ecCad 
by  a  high  bank.  Our  advance  gnard  fired  on 
tnem,  and  in  another  moment  the  North  Caro- 
linians were  dashiiM^  over  the  fence  in  regular 
French  (not  New  York)  Zouave  style,  fiarim^  at 
them  in  real  squirrel-hunting  etrle.  The  Yan- 
kees fled  for  uieir  lives  a&r  firing  lor  abont 
three  minutes  without  effect,  leaving  behind 
them  three  dead  and  a  prisoner.  The  mllow  was 
a  stout,  ugly  fellow,  from  Th>y,  N.  Y.  He  aaid 
he  had  nothing  against  the  South,  but  aomebo^ 
must  be  soldiers,  and  he  thought  he  had  aa  wwl 
enlist  None  of  our  men  were  hurt.  This  boid 
excursion,  imder  the  very  guns  of  the  enemy,  de- 
termined the  authorities  at  Old  Point  to  pat  a 
stop  to  it,  and  clear  us  out  from  BetfaeL  Una 
determination  was  conveyed  to  us  team,  peraops 
who  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy. 
On  Monday  mominff,  600  in£uitry  and  two  gans^ 
under  Gen.  Magruaer,  left  the  camp  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Hampton,  but  after  advanciiw  a 
mile  or  two,  received  information  that  the  Yan- 
kees were  coming  in  large  force.  We  then  re- 
tired, and  after  reaching  camp  the  guns  were 
placed  in  battery,  and  the  inmntry  took  ihdt 
places  behind  their  breastwork.  EverjrbodT  was 
cool,  and  all  were  anxious  to  give  the  inva&n  a 
^ood  reception.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  s;iittei> 
mg  ba3ronets  of  the  enemy  appeared  on  tne  bill 
opposite,  and  above  them  wa^ed  the  Star-«pan- 
gied  Banner.  The  moment  the  head  of  the  odl- 
umn  advanced  fiur  enough  to  show  one  or  two 
companies,  the  Parrott  gun  of  the  Howitier-Bat- 
tery  opened  on  them,  throwing  a  shell  ri^t  inia 
their  midst  Their  ranks  broke  in  confusion,  and 
the  column,  or  as  much  of  it  as  we  could  see,  re- 
treated behind  two  small  fiirm-houses.  From 
their  position  a  fire  was  opened  on  us,  which  was 
replied  to  by  our  battery,  which  commanded  the 
route  of  their  approaclu  Our  firioff  waa  excel- 
lent, and  tbe  shells  scattered  in  all  directions 
when  they  burst  They  could  hardly  approadi 
the  guns  which  they  were  firing  for  the  shdls 
which  came  firom  our  battery.  Within  our  en- 
campment fell  a  perfect  hail-storm  of  canbter-shoC, 
bullets,  and  balls.  Remarkable  to  say,  not  one 
of  our  men  was  killed  inside  of  our  encampment; 
Several  horses  were  slain  by  the  shells  and  bol- 
lets.  Finding  that  bombardment  would  not  an- 
swer, the  enemy,  about  eleven  o'clock,  tried  to 
carry  the  position  by  assault,  but  met  a  terriUa 
repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  infantry  as  he  tried  to 
scale  the  breastworiLS.  The  men  disregarded 
sometimes  the  defences  erected  for  them,  and, 
leaping  on  the  embankment,  stood  and  fired  at 
the  Yankees,  cutting  them  down  as  they  cama 
up.  One  company  of  the  New  York  7th  Regi- 
ment, under  Capt  Winthrop,  attempted  to  tajLe 
the  redoubt  on  the  left  The  marsh  they  croaaed 
was  strewn  with  their  bodies.  Their  Captain,  a 
fine-looking  man,  reached  the  fence,  and,  leaping 
on  a  log,  waved  his  sword,  crying, '  Come  on, 
boyt  \  one  cSbaxige,  and  the  day  is  ours ! '    The 
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lait,  tot  a  GsxoMna  rifle  ended 
kk  Hh  the  nest  moment,  and  hit  men  fled  in  ter- 
nr  beek.  At  the  redoubt  <m  the  right,  a  00m- 
fnj  of  about  800  New  Yori^  ZouaTea  charged 
one  of  oar  gmii,  bat  eoald  not  etand  the  fire  of 
the  infimtry,  and  retreated  pecdpitately.  During 
theee  chargef  the  mam  boay  ofthe  enemy  on  the 
hQl  were  attempting  to  oonoentrate  for  a  genoral 
amnlt,  but  the  atella  from  the  Howitier  Bat- 
tay  prevented  thenL  As  one  regiment  would 
gife  up  the  cAbrt,  another  would  be  marched  to 
the  poaition,  bat  with  no  better  success,  for  a 
shell  would  acatter  them  like  ohaflL  The  men  did 
not  aeem  able  to  stand  fire  at  alL  About  one 
o^dodL  their  sans  were  silenced,  and  a  few  mo- 
menta after,  their  infimtry  retreated  precipitately 
down  the  road  to  Hampton.  Our  cavalry,  num- 
bering three  companies,  went  in  pursuit,  and  har- 
assed them  down  to  the  edge  or  Hampton.  As 
tbey  retreated  many  of  the  wounded  fell  along 
the  road  and  died,  and  the  whole  road  to  Hamp- 
toQ  waa  atrewn  with  haversacks,  overcoats,  can- 
tBena,  mnakets,  &o.,  which  the  men  had  thrown 
off  in  their  retreat  After  the  battle,  I  visited 
the  position  they  hdd.  The  houses  behind  which 
they  had  been  lad  had  been  burned  by  our  troops. 
Around  the  yard  were  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men 
who  had  beoi  killed  by  our  cannon,  mangled  in 
the  moat  ftightfhl  manner  by  the  shells.  The 
inifiirma  on  the  bodies  were  very  diffisrent,  and 
many  of  them  are  like  those  of  the  Virginia  sol- 
diery. A  little  ftarther  on  we  came  to  Uie  point 
to  which  they  had  carried  some  of  their  wounded, 
who  had  since  died.  The  gay-looking  uniforms 
of  die  New  York  Zouaves  contrasted  greatly  with 
tiie  pale,  fixed  faces  of  their  dead  owners.  Go- 
ing to  tl^  swamp,  through  which  they  attempted 
to  pass  to  assault  our  unes,  presented  another 
bloody  scene.  Bodies  dotted  the  black  morass 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  saw  one  boyish, 
delicate-looking  fellow  lying  on  the  mud,  with  a 
ballet-hole  through  his  breast.  One  hand  was 
messed  on  the  wound,  from  which  his  life-blood 
nad  poured,  and  the  other  was  clinched  in  the 
grass  that  grew  near  him.  Lying  on  the  ground 
was  a  Testament  which  had  fallen  from  hia  pock- 
et, dabbled  with  blood.  On  opening  the  cover,  I 
foond  the  printed  inscription :  *  Presented  to  the 
Defenders  of  their  Country  by  the  New  York 
BiUe  Society.'  A  United  States  flag  was  also 
stamped  on  the  title-page.  Among  the  haver- 
saeka  picked  up  along  the  route  were  many  let- 
ters mm  the  Northern  States,  asking  if  they 
ISked  the  Southern  farms,  and  if  the  Southern 
barbarians  had  been  whipped  out  yet.  The  force 
of  the  enemy  brought  against  us  was  4000,  ac- 
eording  to  the  statement  of  the  six  prisoners  we 
took.  Ours  was  1100.  Their  loss  m  killed  and 
wounded  must  be  nearly  200.  Our  loss  is  one 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  fatal  case  was 
that  of  a  North  Carolinian  who  volunteered  to 
fire  one  of  the  houses  behind  which  they  were 
stationed.  He  started  from  the  breastwork  to 
acoomplish  it,  but  was  shot  in  the  head.  He 
died  tnis  morning  in  the  hospital  The  wounded . 
are  Hairy  Shook,  of  Bkhmond^  of  Brown'§  hkU  \ 


tery,  shot  in  the  wristi  John  Worth,  of  Baoh- 
mond,  of  the  same  battery,  shot  in  the  leff,  and 
Lieut  Hudnall,  of  the  same  battery,  diot  m  the 
foot.  None  of  the  wounds  are  serious.  The 
Louisiana  regiment  arrived  about  one  hour  after 
the  fight  was  over." 


iNCiDEmr  OF  Wab. — One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting incidents  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  says  a 
Southern  journal,  is  presented  in  the  case  of 
Willie  P.  Mangum,  Jr.,  son  of  Ex-Senator  Man- 
gum,  of  North  Carolina.  This  young  man  was 
attached  to  CoL  Fisher's  regiment,  and  owes  the 
preservation  of  his  life  to  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
presented  him  by  his  sister.  He  had  the  good 
book  in  his  left  coat-pocket.  It  was  struck  by  a 
ball  near  the  edge,  but  the  book  changed  the  di- 
rection of  the  bullet,  and  it  glanced  off,  inflicting 
a  severe,  but  not  dan^rous  flesh  wound.  The 
book  was  saturated  with  blood,  but  the  adrice 
written  on  a  fly-leaf  by  the  sister  who  gave  it  was 
perfectly  legible. 


Old  Hannah.  —  '*  When  I  was  in  Jefferson,  in 
the  fall  of  1862,"  said  Robert  Collyer,  <*  I  found 
the  hospitals  in  the  most  fearful  condition  you 
can  imagine.  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  all  the 
scenes  I  saw ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  one  poor 
fellow  had  lain  there  sick  on  the  boards,  and  seen 
five  men  carried  away  dead,  one  after  another, 
from  his  side.  He  was  worn  to  a  skeleton,  worn 
through,  so  that  great  sores  were  all  over  his 
back,  and  filthy  beyond  description. 

*'  One  day,  a  little  before  my  visit,  old  Hannah, 
a  black  woman,  who  had  some  washing  to  do  for 
a  doctor,  went  down  the  ward  to  hunt  him  up. 
She  saw  this  dying  man,  and  had  compassion  on 
him,  and  said,  <  O,  doctor,  let  me  bring  this  man 
to  my  bed,  to  keep  him  off  the  floor.' 

"  The  doctor  said,  '  The  man  is  dying ;  he  will 
be  dead  to-morrow.'  To-morrow  came,  and  old 
Hannah  could  not  rest.  She  went  to  see  the 
man,  and  he  was  still  alive.  Then  she  got  some 
help,  took  her  bed,  put  the  man  on  it,  and  car- 
ried him  boldly  to  her  shanty ;  then  she  washed 
him  all  over,  as  a  woman  washes  a  baby,  and  fed 
him  with  a  spoon,  and  fought  death,  hand  to 
hand,  day  and  night,  and  beat  him  back,  and 
saved  the  soldier's  life. 

<*  The  day  before  I  went  to  Jefferson,  the  man 
had  gone  on  a  fturlough  to  his  homo  in  Indiana. 
He  bought  Hannah  to  go  with  him,  but  she 
could  not  spare  time ;  there  was  all  that  washing 
to  do.  She  went  with  him  to  the  steamboat,  ^t 
him  fixed  just  to  her  mind,  and  then  kissed  hmi, 
and  the  man  lifted  up  his  voice,  as  she  left,  and 
wept  like  a  child.  I  say  we  have  grown  noble  in 
our  suffering.'^ 

A  LoTAL  Pigeon. — The  following  is  a  true 
and  singularly  remarkable  story  of  a  pigeon  cap- 
tured bv  Mr.  Tinker,  a  teamaln  oi  \^^  ^Q»tt^- 
•econd  New  York  Voluatieexa,  wV)S^\^  xft^^ss^ecX 
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was  encamped  at  Kalorama  Heights,  Va.  Mr. 
Tinker  made  a  pet  of  him,  and  kept  him  in  camp 
until  they  stalled  for  FoolesTille.  Strange  to 
say,  the  pi^n  followed  on  with  the  train,  occa- 
sbnally  n}ing  away  at  a  great  distance,  but  al- 
ways returning,  and,  when  weary,  would  alight 
on  some  wagon  of  the  train. 

At  night  ne  was  sure  to  come  home,  and, 
watchxnff  his  opportunity,  would  select  a  posi- 
tion, and  quietly  go  to  roost  in  Tinker's  wagon. 

Many  of  the  men  in  the  regiment  took  a  fluicy 
to  him,  and  he  soon  became  a  general  favorite. 
From  Poolesville  he  followed  to  Washington,  and 
down  to  the  dock,  where  Tinker  took  him  on 
board  the  steamer ;  so  he  went  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, thence  to  Yorktown,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  flights  over  and  beyond  the  ene- 
my's works,  but  was  always  sure  to  return  at 
evening,  to  roost  and  receive  his  food  in  Tinker's 
wagon.  From  thence  he  went  all  through  the 
Peninsular  campaign, .  afterwards  to  Antietam, 
and  Harper's  Ferry,  witnessing  all  the  battles 
fought  hj  his  regiment 

By  this  time  he  had  gained  so  much  favor, 
that  a  friend  offered  twentv-five  dollars  to  pur- 
chase him ;  but  Tinker  would  not  sell  him  at  any 
price,  and  soon  after  sent  him  home  as  a  present 
to  some  friend.  It  might  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  future  movements  of  this  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  feathered  tribe,  but  none  will  doubt 
his  instinctive  loyalty,  and  attachment  to  the  old 
Tammany  regiment. 

Any  of  the  brave  Forty-second  boys,  who  read 
this  history  of  their  favorite,  will  attest  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  and  be  pleased  to  see  him 
honored  by  this  history  of  his  wanderings.  Such 
devotion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  character  of  the  Tanunany  regi- 
ment in  the  field,  and  worthy  of  imitation  by 
those  who  have  more  than  instinct  to  guide 
them.  

Southern  Ideas  of  Northern  Bravery. 
—  The  Chinese  and  the  Yankees  are  exceedingly 
alike,  and  we  have  always  thought  that  they  were 
much  more  nearly  related  than  the  Japanese  and 
the  almond-eyed  people  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom. • 

When  a  Chinaman  prepares  for  war — measur- 
ing his  enemy's  courage  by  his  own — he  attempts 
to  work  upon  his  fears.  He  puts  on  a  hideous 
mask,  arms  himself  with  a  nuge  shield,  upon 
which  he  paints  some  unearthly  monster;  and, 
when  thus  accoutred,  he  goes  forth  in  cold  sweat 
to  encounter  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  he  be- 
holds his  adversary,  he  utters  a  fearful  roar, 
broadsides  his  shield,  and  if  his  opponent  does 
not  at  once  take  to  his  hceb,  John  Chinaman  al- 
ways does. 

The  wars  of  New  England  have  always  been 
conducted  upon  the  Chinese  plan.  To  hear  their 
orators,  and  read  their  newspapers,  one  would 
suppose  that  he  was  lookins  at  a  Chinaman 
dotiied  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
mask,  shield,  and  stink-pot.  The  Yankee  orators 
siv  onJjregualkd  bjr  the  Yankee  editors  in  deeda 


of  valor.  Let  war  be  breathed,  and  the  firat 
swear  to  a  man  that  they  are  rea^  and  aoxiooa 
to  exterminate  creation,  whilst  the  uitter,  not  cod* 
tent,  like  Alexander,  to  sigh  for  more  worlds  to 
conquer,  threaten  to  destroy  the  laws  of  gnvity, 
and  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  whole  planetaiy 
system.  Yet,  these  war  mandarins  are  all  mem- 
hen  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  would  no  more 
think  of  resenting  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  the 


duction  of  a  wife,  or  the  dishonor  of  a  danrii- 
ter,  than  they  would  of  flying.  We  have  not  &• 
gotten  how  all  Massachusetts  collected  in  Boston 
when  Anthony  Bums  was  to  be  delivered  to  hk 
Virginia  master,  and  swore  that  it  should  not  be 
done.  A  single  file  of  soldiers,  however,  marched 
the  fugitive  n'om  State  Street  to  the  lower  end  of 
Long  Wharf,  through  miles  of  streets  pecked  with 
valorous  fenatics,  who  did  nothing  but  sing  old 
Puritan  hymns,  with  a  most  hideous  and  barbie 
rous  disregard  to  metre. — Biekmond  Examiner, 


Incidents  of  the  Fort  Donelson  Fight. 
—  Inunediately  after  the  surrender,  Capt.  T.  L 
Newsham  (Gen.  Smith's  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen* 
eral)  rode  up  to  the  headquarters  of  Oen.  Buck* 
ner,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  rebel  com* 
mander.  Capt  Newsham  was  mounted  on  a 
splendid  white  charger.  Buckner,  noticing  the 
horse,  inquired  if  he  was  the  individual  who  rode 
that  horse  during  the  battle  the  day  previous. 
Capt.  N.  replied  yes.  ''Then,**  said  Buckner^ 
"you  certainly  bear  a  charmed  life.  You  ai> 
tracted  my  attention  during  the  entire  day.  I 
ordered  and  saw  our  most  experienced  gunners 
fire  at  you  six  times  from  ai  six-pounder  rifled 
gim,  and  noticed  other  gunners  aiming  at  joa 
also."  Capt.  Newsham  mformed  me  that  two 
rifled  ten-pound  solid  shots  passed  dose  by  his 
back,  between  it  and  his  horse's  rump.  Sevend 
passed  above  his  head,  the  wind  of  which  was 
felt  bv  him.  Another  passed  so  near  to  lus  face 
that  ne  felt  the  gust  of  the  concussion  of  tJbe 
air.  Several  others  passed  between  his  body  and 
his  horse's  head,  and  a  charge  of  grape  passed 
\mder  his  horse  without  injuring  him.  The  skin 
of  his  horse,  however,  was  barked  in  several 
places,  but  the  animal  was  not  disabled. 

When  Capt.  N.  was  riding  into  the  fort,  he 
discovered  a  very  remarkable  looking  gun  lyinff 
near  the  breastworks.  Near  bv  was  a  rebel  who  had 
it  in  charge.  The  Captain  told  the  rebel  he  woold 
take  it  in  charge,  when  the  rebel  told  him  that 
it  was  the  property  of  his  Captain,  named  Naugh- 
ton.  Capt.  Newi^ham  replied  that  it  woidd  be 
safer  in  his  hands  than  in  those  of  the  rebels,  and 
giving  the  rebel  his  name,  and  telling  him  he 
would  be  responsible  for  it,  he  rode  on.  The 
gun  referred  to  is  most  remarkable ;  it  is  a 
Turkish  arm,  the  stock  of  which  is  of  a  peculiar 
shape,  and  very  bulky.  The  bands  of  the  piece 
are  of  pure  silver,  inlaid  with  figured  gold  and 
ivory.  The  barrel  is  of  Damascus  steel,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  bore,  and  rifled.  The  gun  is 
said  to  have  cost  eleven  hundred  dollars.  The 
owner  of  it,  Capt  Naughton«  upon  learning  who 
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had  ponession  of  it,  Cm)t  Newsham  having  been 
deacribed  to  him,  aaid  that  Capt.  N.  was  welcome 
to  keep  it ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
tsken  deliberate  ami  at  him  with  it  eleven  times, 
rad  had  seldom  before  been  known  to  miss  his  mark. 
Qnite  aa  much  astonishment  ma^  be  felt  at  the 
nnracolons  escape  of  General  Smith,  as  he  never 
far  a  moment  screened  himself  from  the  contin- 
noos  fire  of  the  rebel  cannon  and  musketry.  It 
it  and  of  him,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  dodge 
a  diot  daring  the  entire  fight,  while  all  the  of- 
ficers around  him  kept  ducking  their  heads  when- 
ever the  enemy's  cannon  belched  forth  their  fearful 
mesaengers,  but  rode  majestically  along  his  lines 
and  among  his  men,  where  ball,  and  shot,  and  shell 
fell  like  snowers  of  hail  around  him,  as  though 
aome  revelation  had  given  him  assurance  of  safety. 

At  one  time,  while  swinging  his  sword  above  ms 
head,  a  ten-pound  solid  shot  passed  between  his 
arm  and  head,  another  passed  m  such  close  prox- 
imity to  his  head  as  to  raise  his  cap,  and  a  spent 
grapeahot  struck  him  in  the  stomach.  There  were 
fourteen  mounted  men,  his  staff,  and  orderlies,  at- 
tending upon  Gen.  Smith,  and,  strange  to  relate, 
not  one  of  them  was  hit,  although  men  were  struck 
down  by  shot  and  shell  between  their  horses  and 
on  all  sides  of  them.  Gen.  Smith  showed  himself  a 
true  soldier  in  sharing  the  same  hardships  with  his 
men,  aa  on  the  night  of  the  battle,  and  preceding 
the  anrrender,  he  uept  by  the  side  of  a  log,  wrapped 
in  his  blankets,  without  any  tent  to  cover  him 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  his  feet 
towarda  his  camp-fire,  with  the  cold  so  intense 
that  his  blankets  caught  fire  at  his  feet  and  burned 
into  his  boots  before  he  felt  the  heat 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  a  very  remark- 
sble  and  praiseworthy  case  of  a  youns  man  at- 
tKhed  to  the  Thir^-mrst  regiment  of  Illinois  vol- 
unteers (Colonel  John  A.  Lo^an).  He  received 
a  musket-shot  wound  in  the  nght  thigh,  the  ball 
passing  thrpueh  the  intervening  flesh,  and  lodg- 
mg  in  the  left  tnlgh.  The  boy  repaired  to  the  rear, 
and  applied  to  the  doctor  to  dress  his  wound. 
fle,  however,  manifested  a  peculiar  reserve  in  the 
matter,  requesting  the  doctor  to  keep  his  misfor- 
tone  a  secret  from  his  comrades  and  ofiicers. 

He  then  asked  the  surgeon  if  he  would  dress  his 
wound  at  once  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
return  to  the  fight  The  surgeon  told  him  that 
be  waa  not  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  his  return, 
Old  that  he  had  better  go  to  the  hospital ;  but 
the  young  brave  insisted  upon  going  back,  ofier- 
iag  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  it  the  fact  that  he 
ud  fired  twenty-two  rounds  after  receiving  his 
vound,  and  he  was  confident  he  could  fire  as 
■any  more  after  his  wound  should  be  dressed. 
The  auigeon  found  he  could  not  prevent  his  re- 
turning to  the  field ;  so  he  attended  to  his  wants, 
tad  the  young  soldier  went  ofi*  to  rejoin  his  com- 
ladea  in  their  struggle,  and  remained,  dealing  out 
his  ammunition  to  good  account  until  the  day 
waa  over,  aa  if  notmng  had  happened  to  him. 
Several  da3rB  after,  he  returned  to  the  doctor  to 
bave  his  wound  re-dressed,  and  continued  to  pay 
Mb  daily  visits  in  his  leisure  hours,  attending  to 
dnty  in  Una  mean  time. 
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A  case  in  some  particulars  not  dissimilar  to  the 
above  is  related  of  a  boy  about  eleven  years  cdd, 
whose  frither,  a  volunteer,  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  rebels  some  time  before.  The  boy 
smuggled  himself  on  board  one  of  the  transports 
at  Cincinnati,  laden  with  troops  for  this  point 
On  the  field,  tde  morning  of  tne  great  fight,  he 
joined  the  Seventy-eighth  Ohio,  and  being  ques- 
tioned by  one  of  the  officers,  he  told  him  of  his 
fiither  having  been  taken  prisoner,  and,  having 
no  mother,  he  had  no  one  to  care  for  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  fight  his  father's  captors.  The  officer 
tried  to  get  him  to  turn  back,  out  he  was  not  to 
be  denied.  So  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  mua- 
ket,  and  went  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  He 
finally  by  degrees  crept  up  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  rebel  intrenchments,  and  posted  himself 
behind  a  tree,  from  which  he  kept  firing  as  often 
as  he  could  see  a  head  to  fire  at  He  was  soon 
discovered  by  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  who 
endeavored  to  drive  him  away  from  his  position, 
as  he  kept  picking  them  ofi*  very  frequently.  One 
of  the  rebels,  who  was  outside  of  the  work,  got 
sight  on  the  boy  with  his  rifle,  but  before  he  get 
his  piece  off,  the  little  warrior  fired,  and  down 
went  Mr.  KcbeL  As  the  rebel  had  a  fine  Minie 
rifle,  the  boy  ran  out  and  picked  it  up,  taking 
time  to  get  pouch  and  balls,  together  with  his 
knapsack^  while  the  bullets  were  flying  on  all 
sides  of  him ;  and  then  he  retreated  to  his  wooden 
breastwork,  where  he  renewed  his  fire,  and  with  a 
little  better  success.;  and,  after  being  in  the  fight 
all  day,  he  returned  to  the  Seventy-eighth  at 
night  with  his  prizes.  This  story  might  appear 
incredible  for  one  so  young  to  be  the  hero,  but  it 
is  vouched  for  by  a  number  of  officers  and  men 
who  saw  the  boy  on  the  field  and  in  the  position 
mentioned,  and  many  saw  him  shoot  the  rebel 
referred  to,  besides  several  others. 

Another  case,  very  similar  to  the  last,  is  that  of 
one  of  Bir^e's  sharpshooters,  who  succeeded  in 
getting  within  speaking  distance  of  the  fort, 
where  he  planted  nimselt  behind  a  stump,  and  by 
his  unerring  aim,  succeeded  in  keeping  one  of 
their  guns  silent  during  the  whole  day.  As  fast  aa 
the  men  appeared  to  man  it,  thev  were  let  down 
by  a  shot  from  his  rifle.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
dislodge  him  from  his  death-dealing  position,  but 
without  effect  He  kept  it  until  the  rebels,  find- 
ing it  to  be  certain  death  to  attempt  to  man  the 
gun,  completely  abandoned  i^  This  case  has 
been  presented  to  General  Grant,  and  will  doubt- 
less receive,  as  it  should,  special  mention. 

A  surprising  case  of  escape  from  instantaneous 
death  is  presented  by  one  of  the  surgeons  who 
was  on  the  field  durmg  the  day.  A  private  in 
the  Eighteenth  Illinois  regiment  was  struck  in 
the  thigh  by  a  tirelve-pound  round  shell,  which 
buried  Itself  in  the  thigh,  but  did  not  explode. 
It  was  cut  out  on  the  field  by  Dr.  Davis,  sur- 
geon of  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  regiment  The 
limb  was,  of  course,  terribly  shattered,  rendering 
amputation  necessary. 

An  instance  of  unprecedented  endurance  and 
patience  occurred  at  the  hosnltal  on  \JbA  iv^^ 
wing.    The  cdumns  haVm|^  Wa  loitno^^w^ 
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the  hospital,  which  was  a  little  up  firom  the  road, 
had  come  within  range  of  the  rebels'  fire,  and  was 
fiut  becoming  an  unpleasant  position,  but  no 
damage  was  done  to  it.  Just  about  this  time,  a 
poor  rellow  came  sauntering  leisurely  along,  with 
the  lower  part  of  his  arm  dangUng  mm  the  part 
above  the  elbow,  it  having  l^n  struck  with  a 
grape-shot.  Meeting  the  surgeon  in  the  house, 
who  was  busily  attending  to  other  wounded,  he 
inquired  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  could  at- 
tend to  him,  and  was  told,  in  a  few  minutes. 
"  All  right,"  said  the  wounded  man,  and  then 
walked  outside  and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
battle  for  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  and 
waited  the  surgeon's  opportunity  to  attend  to 
him.  The  arm  was  amputated  without  a  mur- 
mur from  the  unfortunate  man.  After  the  stump 
was  bound  up,*  the  voung  man  put  his  good  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  took  out  a  piece  of  tobacco, 
firom  which  he  took  a  chew,  then  walking  over 
to  the  fire,  he  leaned  his  well  arm  against  the 
mantel-piece,  and  rested  his  head  against  his  arm, 
and  ke|)t  squirting  tobacco-juice  into  the  fire, 
whilst  his  eyes  were  cast  into  the  flames,  all  with 
the  most  astomshing  composure,  as  though  he 
was  indulging  in  some  pleasant  reverie.  He  re- 
mained in  this  position  for  some  time,  then  walked 
off,  and  went  out  of  sight  near  where  the  fighting 
was  going  on. 

A  young  man  came  strolling  down  to  the  trans- 
port with  one  arm  amputated ;  and  in  the  well 
nand  he  held  three  chickens,  which  he  had  cap- 
tured. A  steward  of  one  of  the  boats  stepped  up 
to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  sell  the 
chickens.  He  looked  at  the  chickens  for  a  UtUe 
while,  and  replied,  "  Well,  no.  I  had  so  much 
trouble  in  catching  the  d— -d  things,  I  believe  111 
eat  'em  myself; "  and  off  he  went  with  his  foiol 
prisoners. 

Orderly-Sergeant  Charles  A.  Bedard,  Company 
H.  of  the  immortal  Eleventh  Illinois,  was  lulled 
in  the  morning  fight  of  the  15th  inst  He  was 
a  brother  of  Frank  W.  Bedard,  of  the  St  Charles 
Hotel,  at  Cairo.  His  bravery  and  coolness  on 
the  field  during  a  most  terrific  fire  from  the 
enemy  are  spoken  of  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
terms  by  officers  and  men.  His  only  attention 
during  the  severest  of  the  fight  appeared  to 
be  in  keeping  his  men  in  line,  and  preventing 
disorder  in  the  tanks,  moving  along  in  the  faceoi 
the  foe,  watching  with  jealous  care  his  men  in 
charge,  as  on  he  p\islied,  loading,  &ing,  and  re- 
badmg  his  piece. 


AU  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, 

Where  the  soldiers  lie  peacefully  dreaming ; 
Their  tents,  in  the  rays  of  the  clear  autumn  mooo* 

Or  the  light  of  the  watch-fires,  are  gleaming. 
A  tremulous  sigh,  as  the  gentle  nifl^t  wind 

Through  the  forest  leaves  sofUy  u  creeping ; 
While  stars  up  above,  wiUi  their  glittering  eyes, 

Keep  guard — for  the  army  is  deeping. 

There's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's  tread. 

As  he  tramps  firom  the  rock  to  the  fountain. 
And  thinks  ox  the  two  in  the  low  trundle-bed. 

Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 
His  musket  fSalls  slack  —  his  fiice,  dark  and  grim. 

Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender, 
As  he  mutters  a  prayer  for  the  children  asleep^ 

For  their  mother — may  Heaven  defiend  het  I 

The  moon  seems  to  shine  just  as  brightly  as  tfaoi. 

That  night,  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  his  lips  —  when  low,  mmmmed 
vows 

Were  pledged  to  be  ever  unbroken. 
Then  drawing  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes, 

He  dashes  off  tears  that  are  welling. 
And  gathers  his  gun  closer  up  to  its  maoe, 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart-swelling. 

He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine  tree*— 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary ; 
Yet  onward  he  goes,  through  the  broad  Ixdt  of 
light. 

Towards  the  shades  of  the  forest  so  dreary* 
Hark!    was  it  the  night- wind  that  rustled  the 
leaves? 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondrously  flashing  i 
It  looked  like  a  nflc  —  **  ECa !  Majlt,  gooa-by  I  "* 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  plashing* 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night — 
No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river ; 

While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  fiice  of  the  dead— 
The  picket's  off  duty  forever. 


THE  PICKET  GUARD. 

BT    Mils.   HOWLakD. 

**  All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,"  tliey  say, 
**  Except  now  and  then  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat  to  and  firo, 

By  a  rifleman  in  the  thicket. 
Tis  nothing —  a  private  or  two,  now  and  then, 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle ; 
Not  an  oMoer  lost  —  only  one  of  the  men. 
Moaning  out,  all  ahme,  the  deathpnttlew'* 


The  Tone  of  Bullets. — A  soldier,  writiw 
from  one  of  the  camps  on  the  Potomac,  thus  i£ 
luded  to  the  peculiar  music  made  by  bullets  past- 
ing  through  the  air :  *<  It  is  a  very  good  plaoe  to 
exercise  Sie  mind,  with  the  enemy's  picket  rat* 
tling  close  at  hand.  A  musical  ear  can  atndj 
the  different  tones  of  the  bullets  as  they  akim 
through  the  air.  I  caught  the  pitch  of  a  large* 
sized  Minie  yesterday — it  was  a  swell  firom  E 
flat  to  F,  and  as  it  passed  into  the  distance  and 
lost  its  velocity,  receded  to  D — a  very  pret^ 
change.  One  of  the  most  startling  sounds  la 
that  produced  by  the  Hotchkiss  sheU.  It  comet 
like  the  shriek  of  a  demon,  and  the  bravest  old 
soldiers  feel  like  ducking  when  they  hear  it  It 
is  no  more  destructive  than  some  other  misailea, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  in  mere  sound  to  woik 
upon  men's  fears. 

"  The  tremendous  scream  is  caused  by  a  ragged 
edge  of  lead,  which  is  left  on  the  shelL  In  fa- 
vorable positions  of  light,  the  phenomenon  cea 
sometimes  be  seen,  as  you  stand  directly  behind 
a  ffun,  of  the  clinging  of  the  air  to  the  bfuL  The 
ball  seems  to  gather  up  the  atmosphere,  and 
cany  it  akii^f  aa  the  earth  cazriea  its  atmoe* 
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thzoagh  space.  Men  are  freqaently  killed 
the  wind  of  a  cannon-shot  There  is  a  law 
caoaea  the  atmosphere  to  cling  to  the 
earthy  or  which  raresses  upon  it  with  a  force,  at 
the  aoifiioe,  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch ; 
doea  the  same  law,  or  a  modification,  pertain  to 
caunon-baDa  in  flight?^  I  do  not  remember  of 
meeting  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  any 
pohlished  work.  It  is  certainly  an  interesting 
philoaophio  queation." 


Asr  Incident  of  Romnet. — While  the  Na- 
tiflmal  forces  were  standing  under  the  enemy's 
fire,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Bomney,  Va., 
and  the  shot  and  shell  were  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion around  us,  a  little  incident  occurred  which  la 
w<Nrthy  of  notice. 

Capt.  Butterfield,  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  regi- 
ment, (being  one  of  the  ranking  Captains,)  acted 
aa  Major  upon  that  occasion,  and  was  obliged  to 
ride  an  old  sorrel  horse,  which  had  been  used  as 
a  team  horse,  and  required  both  spurs  and  whip, 
which  the  Captain  had  provided  hmiself  with,  the 
latter  cut  from  a  tree,  and  about  five  feet  long. 
It  waa  found  that  our  small  six-pound  guns  would 
not  reach  the  enemy's  battery,  and  CoL  Mason 
ordered  Capt.  B.  to  bring  forward  a  brass  twelve- 
pounder,  which  was  in  the  rear.  Off  sped  the 
old  sorrel  and  his  brave  rider,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
menta up  came  the  gun.  Its  position  was  as- 
signed, and  made  readv  for  the  match,  but  the 
Captain  came  dashing  back  in  front  of  the  gun, 
and  the  ameU  of  powder,  or  something  else,  had 
made  tiie  old  sorrel  almost  unmanageable,  for  in 
trying  to  wheel  him  from  the  front  of  the  gun, 
the  more  the  Captain  applied  the  whip  and  spur, 
the  more  the  old  sorrel  would  not  go.  This  kept 
the  gunners  in  terrible  suspense,  for  much  de- 
pended on  that  shot  Finally,  the  Captain  find- 
mg  his  efiforts  to  move  his  steed  fruitless,  he 
sang  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Never  mind 
the  old  horse ;  blaze  away ; "  and,  sure  enough, 
they  did  blaze  away,  and  it  proved  a  good  shot, 
for  it  caused  the  rebels  to  hmber  up  their  bat- 
tenr,  and  take  to  their  heels.  At  that  moment, 
oiom  came  to  charge,  and  off  dashed  the  old  sor- 
sei,  frightened  at  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  which 
had  scorched  his  tail,  and  nungled  in  tne  charge. 
He  was  kMt  to  view  until  he  arrived  in  the  town, 
where  he  waa  brought  to  a  halt,  and  the  Captain, 
standing  in  his  stirrups,  with  his  cap  dying, 
cheered  for  the  glorious  victory  that  had  been 
tchieved.  

A  DTiKO  Soldier  pbays  fob  the  President. 
—Never,  until  we  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  Green 
Monntain  boy,  did  we  realize  how  much  stranger 
is  truth  than  fiction.  A  private  was  court-mar- 
tialed for  sleeping  on  his  post  out  near  Chain 
Bridge,  on  the  Upper  Potomac  He  was  con- 
victed ;  his  sentence  was  death ;  the  finding  was 
approved  of  by  the  General,  and  the  day  fixed 
for  hia  execution.  He  was  a  youth  of  more  than 
ordiDaiy  intelligence ;  he  did  not  beg  for  pardon, 
hot  waa  willing  to  meet  hia  ikta.  i 


The  time  drew  near;  the  stem  necessity  of 
war  required  that  an  example  should  be  made  of 
some  one ;  his  was  an  aggravated  case.  But  the 
case  reached  the  ears  of  the  President ;  he  re- 
solved to  save  him ;  he  signed  a  pardon  and  sent 
it  out ;  the  day  came.  ''  Suppose,"  thought  the 
President,  <'my  pardon  has  not  reached  him." 
The  tele^ph  was  called  into  requisition;  an 
answer  did  not  come  promptly.  "  Bring  up  my 
carriage,"  he  ordered.  It  came;  and  soon  the 
important  state  papers  were  dropped,  and 
through  the  hot  broihng  sun  and  dusty  roads  he 
rode  to  the  camp,  about  ten  miles,  and  saw  that 
the  soldier  was  saved ! 

He  had,  doubtless,  forgotten  the  incident,  bat 
the  soldier  did  not.  When  the  Third  Vermont 
charged  upon  the  rifle-pits,  the  enemy  poured  a 
yoUey  upon  them.  The  first  man  who  fell,  with 
six  bullets  in  his  body,  was  William  Scott,  of 
Company  K.  His  comrades  caught  him  up,  and 
as  his  life-blood  ebbed  away,  he  raised  to  heaven, 
amid  the  din  of  war,  the  cries  of  the  dying,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  enemy,  a  prayer  for  we  Presi- 
dent, and  as  he  died  he  remarked  to  his  comrade 
that  he  had  shown  he  was  no  coward,  and  not 
afraid  to  die. 

He  vms  interred,  in  the  presence  of  his  resi- 
ment,  in  a  little  grove,  about  two  miles  to  ue 
rear  of  the  rebel  fort,  in  the  centre  of  a  ffroup  of 
holly  and  vines  ;  a  few  cherry  trees,  in  friU  bloom, 
are  scattered  around  the  edge.  In  digging  his 
grave  a  skull  and  bones  were  found,  and  metal 
buttons,  showing  that  the  identical  spot  had  been 
used  in  the  revolutionary  war  for  oiur  fathers 
who  fell  in  the  same  cause.  The  chaplain  nar- 
rated the  circumstance  to  the  boys,  who  stood 
around  with  uncovered  heads.  He  prayed  for 
the  President,  and  paid  the  most  glowmg  tribute 
to  his  noble  heart  that  we  ever  heard.  The  tears 
started  to  their  eyes  as  the  clods  of  earth  were 
thrown  upon  him  in  his  narrow  grave,  where  he 
lay  shrouded  in  his  coat  and  blanket. 

The  men  separated ;  in  a  few  minutes  all  were 
engaged  in  something  around  the  camp,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  unusual ;  but  that  scene 
will  live  upon  their  memories  while  life  laste ;  the 
calm  look  of  Scott's  face,  the  seeming  look  of 
satisfaction  he  felt,  still  lingered ;  and  could  the 
President  have  seen  him,  he  would  have  felt  that 
his  act  of  mercy  had  been  wisely  bestowed. 


Adventures  op  Two  Hoosier  Soldiers. — 
A  couple  of  boys,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Indiana 
regiment,  Marshall  Storey  and  William  Waters, 
were  sent  with  despatehes  to  Independence,  Mo., 
distant  from  Sedalia  ninety  miles.  They  were 
dressed  as  citizens,  without  arms  or  papers  that 
would  detect  them  if  captured  or  examined.  The 
despatehes  were  snugly  secreted  in  their  hate  and 
boots.  Their  route  was  dircctlv  through  the 
country  infested  by  the  bands  of  layhawkers  un- 
der the  famous  guerrilla  chief  Quantrell.  The 
boys  made  their  way  without  molestetion,  until 
within  about  twenty  miiea  oi  lnde;i^eiA<sn.ce^^\kR.Tv> 
paasing  through  the  bruaVi,  \]he^  wetA  \»li\»^\^ 
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fivie  shot-gmi  armed  rebels,  who  ordered  them  off 
their  horses  and  demanded  their  busmestf.  The 
boys  said  they  were  hunting  for  a  horse  which 
had  been  stolen  by  some  home-guards,  and,  as 
they  had  learned,  t^en  through  that  part  of  the 
country.  They  protested  that  they  were  secesh 
of  the  right  stnpe,  and  Ured  six  miles  north  of 
Boonerille.  They  were,  however,  searched.  Find- 
ing nothing  but  a  few  fishing-hooks,  which  Marsh 
had  in  his  yest-pocket,  and  which  the  rebels  ap- 
poropriated,  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  their  way. 
The  bo^  thinking  all  safe  now,  pushed  on ;  but 
in  crossmg  a  neck  of  woods  about  five  miles  fur- 
ther on,  they  were  again  called  to  a  halt  by  a 
band  of  seven  men,  armed  in  the  regular  jayhawk- 
ing  style,  who  were  some  fifty  ya^  from  them. 
Mar^  whose  wit  is  ready  on  all  occasions,  whis- 
pered to  his  companion  that  he  would  "  play  cra- 
zy." Waters  should  be  his  brother,  taking  him 
bome  firom  St.  Louis.  Marsh  has  a  peculiar  way 
oi  drawing  one  eye  down,  which  makes  him  looL 
rather  comicaL  This,  with  the  slobber  running 
down  his  dusty  wluskers,  and  his  long  hair  hang- 
ing over  his  forehead,  enabled  him  to  play  the 
ffame  successftiUy.  As  soon  as  they  came  near, 
ne  jumped  off  his  horse  and  ran  towards  them, 
and  Waters  yelled  out :  "  Don't  mind  him ;  he's 
crazy ;  he  don't  know  what  he's  doing."  Marsh 
loolLed  very  foolishly  at  their  clothes,  guns, 
horses,  &c«  He  became  particularly  fond  of  a 
pretty  black  pony,  which  he  concluded  he  must 
have  instead  of  the  poor  old  horse  he  had  been 
riding,  and  even  got  on  the  pony  and  started  off. 
This  tickled  all  the  rebels  except  the  owner  of 
the  pony,  who  caught  him  and  jerked  him'  off. 
Marsh,  to  carry  on  the  joke,  gathered  a  stick  of 
wood  and  made  fight.  This  caused  the  others  to 
yell  with  laughter.  Waters  came  to  his  rescue, 
and  told  them  not  to  provoke  him,  as  it  made 
him  worse.  In  the  mean  time,  Waters  had  been 
searched  firom  head  to  foot,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  rewarded  the  first  hand.  Waters 
tried  to  get  Marsh  on  his  horse ;  but  no,  he  must 
have  the  pony,  which  he  almost  fought  for.  Fi- 
nally, one  of  the  band  came  forward  and  assisted 
Waters.  Marsh  very  reluctantly  left  pony  and 
rebels.    As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  they 

Sut  spurs  to  their  nags,  and  reached  Indepen- 
ence,  after  a  ride,  including  the  two  stops,  of 
four  hours. 


A  Patriotic  Blacksmith. — Before  the  de- 
parture of  the  14th  New  York  regiment  for  the 
war,  a  man,  who  carried  on  a  blacksmith  shop  in 
connection  with  two  of  Ids  sons,  went  to  the  head- 
qoarters,  and  concluded  to  enlist  He  said  that 
he  could  leave  the  blacksmith  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  boys.  He  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  go  he  must    He  was  enlisted. 

Next  day  down  comes  the  oldest  of  the  boys. 
The  blacksmith's  business  "  wasn't  very  drivin', 
and  he  guessed  John  could  take  care  of  it" 
"WeU,?  said  the  old  man,  "go  it"  And  the 
oldest  son  went  it  But  the  following  day  John 
lOMde  Jtu  Mppeannee.    He  &lt  lonesome,  and  had 


riiut  op  the  shop.  The  ftther  remonstntad,  but 
the  boy  would  enHst,  and  enlist  he  did.  Now  the 
old  ffentleman  had  two  more  sons,  who  **  worked 
the  mrm  "  near  Flushing,  Long  Island.  The  mili- 
tary fever  seems  to  have  run  in  the  family ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  fiither  and  two  older  brothers  en- 
listed, than  the  younger  sons  came  in  for  a  like 
purpose.  The  piUerfamilias  was  a  man  of  few 
woids,  but  he  said  that  he  "  wouldn't  stand  this 
anyhow."  The  blacksmith  business  might  go  to  — 
some  other  place,  but  the  farm  must  be«  looked 
after.  So  the  boys  were  sent  home.  Presently  one 
of  them  reappeared.  They  had  concluded  that  one 
could  mana^  the  farm,  and  had  tossed  up  who 
should  go  with  the  Fourteenth,  and  he  had  won 
the  chance. 

This  arrangement  was  finally  agreed  to.  Bat 
on  the  day  of  departure  the  last  boy  of  the  fiim- 
ily  was  on  hand  to  join,  and  on  foot  for  mardi- 
ing.  The  old  man  was  somewhat  puzzled  to 
know  what  arrangement  could  have  been  made 
which  would  allow  all  of  the  family  to  go :  bat 
the  explanation  of  the  boy  solved  the  dif- 
ficult}'. "Father,"  said  he,  with  a  confidoitial 
chuckle  in  the  old  man's  ear,  "  I've  let  the  faim 
on  shares ! "  The  whole  family,  father  and  four 
sons,  went  with  the  Fourteenth  regiment 


A  SENTiBfENTAL  YouNO  Ladt  in  Northem 
Georgia  indited  the  following  to  some  of  her  ad- 
mirers in  the "  Ridgeament : " 

•*  'Tis  hard  for  youens  to  sleep  in  camp; 

'Tis  hard  for  youens  to  fight; 
Tis  hard  for  youens  through  snow  to  tramp ; 
In  snow  to  sleep  at  night ; 
But  harder  for  weans  from  youens  to  part. 
Since  youens  have  stolen  weans  hearts." 


>» 


Incidents  in  the  Battle  op  Wildcat. 
—  The  hill  upon  which  it  took  place  is  a  round, 
lofty  elevation,  a  third  of  a  mile  from  our  camp, 
surrounded  by  deeply-wooded  ravines,  and  deared 
for  the  space  of  about  two  acres  on  top.  To  take 
and  hold  this,  CoL  Cobum,  with  half  his  regi- 
ment, dashed  off  through  the  bushes  in  a  trot 
from  the  camp,  like  boys  starting  out  on  a  turkey 
hunt  In  ten  minutes  they  oouul  be  seen  on  the 
high  summit  taking  places.  Very  shortly  they 
were  fired  on  ;  the  fact  is,  it  was  a  scramble  be- 
tween Cobum's  men  and  Zollicoffer's  which  should 
get  on  the  hill  first,  approaching  firom  opposite  di- 
rections. When  the  firing  had  fairly  commenced, 
at  intervals  in  the  roar"  could  be  heard,  in  the 
camp,  the  shrill,  wild  voices  of  Cobum,  and  Dur- 
ham, his  adjutant,  crying  out,  "  Give  them  hell, 
boys!"  ''Dose  them  with  cold  lead!"  "Shoot  the. 
hounds ! "  "  Load  up,  load  up,  for  Qod's  sake !  * 
•*  Give  it  to  old  Gollywhopper ! "  Then  the  boys 
would  cheer  and  yell  till  the  glens  re-echoed. 

Cant  Dille,  during  the  fight,  in  rushing  around 
and  nelping  on  the  cause,  ran  astride  a  brier 
bush,  the  nethermost  part  of  his  unmentionables 
was  torn,  and  a  flag  of  white  cotton  was  seen 
fiamitxDg  in.  the  air.    One  of  the  boys  said* '^  Cqi- 
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tani,  it  ean^  be  said  ofroa  that  you  never  turned 
USL  an  the  enemy."  By  the  way,  the  Captain  i« 
a  heroic  felloWf  and  did,  as  the  boys  say,  '*  a  big 

Sot  fighting."  He  has  a  queer  old  fellow  in 
company  named  John  Memherter,  a  crack 
maiktmany  with  a  big  goggle,  rolling  eye.  John 
would  take  his  tree,  fire,  and  then  move  on  a  lit- 
tler At  one  time  he  was  peeping  over  a  stump 
taking  aim,  when  a  ball  struck  the  stump  a  few 
inches  from  the  top  at  the  opposite  side,  which 
knodied  bark  and  splinters  in  nis  eyes.  **  Bully 
for  Jake ! "  says  John.  This  is  now  a  cant  phrase 
in  the  camp.  **  BuUy  for  Jake  "  can  be  heard  at 
all  hours. 

When  Major  Ward,  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio, 
came  over  the  hill  with  a  part  of  the  regiment, 
OoL  Cobum  took  him  down  the  hillside  m  front 
of  the  Kentuckians  in  a  somewhat  exposed 
place.  Some  one  asked  the  Colonel  why  he  put 
him  there.  **  Well,"  said  he,  '*  I  eyed  him,  and 
he  looked  like  an  old  bull-dog;  so  I  put  him  down 
where  he  could  wool  the  hounds."  The  Major, 
von  know,  never  before  had  a  compliment  paia  to 
nis  homely,  sturdy  face,  being  rather  hard-favored. 
Next  day  some  of  the  boys  got  the  ioke  on  him 
by  telling  him  they  had  heard  his  beauty  com- 
pmnented.  He  asked  for  the  compliment,  got  it, 
and  dryly  remarked,  *'  that  it  was  rather  an  equiv- 
ocal recommendation  of  his  pretty  face." 

Almost  every  officer  fought  gun  in  hand, 
except  Cols.  Cobum  and  Woodford,  who  were 
armed  with  navies.  Capt  Hauser,  Adj.  Dur- 
ham, Capt  Dille,  Lieuts.  Maze  and  Scott,  more 
than  the  men  themselves,  blazed  away  at  the  reb- 
els. What  could  not  men  do  with  sucli  exam- 
ples set  them.  When  part  of  the  Kentucky  boys 
Hed,  Capt.  Alexander  screamed  out  to  the  men, 
**  Boys,  if  you  are  such  damned  cowards  as  to 
run,  rU  stay  and  die."  Instantly  a  boy  scarce 
sixteen  years  old  turned  back,  ran  up  to  the  Cap- 
tain's Bide,  saying,  "  Yes,  Cap,  and  I'll  stay  and 
die  with  you."  He  did  stay,  and  others  followed 
his  example.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  fighting 
had  ceased,  General  Schoepff  came  over  to  the 
hill,  and  taking  Cols.  Cobum  and  Woodford  by 
the  hand  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  thanked 
them  for  saving  the  hill,  for  it  saved  Camp  Wild- 
cat, and  prevented  a  retreat  of  our  whole  force  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Just  then  a  shower 
of  balls  whizzed  around,  and  one  knocking  the 
dirt  in  his  eyes,  the  General  quietly  rubbed  it 
out,  and  looked  around  as  unconcerned  as  if  at 
dress  parade.  He  is  a  noble-looking  man,  a  Hun- 
garian patriot,  one  of  Gen.  Bem's  officers,  who 
spent  three  years  in  Turkey  with  him  drilling 
their  army. 

Just  before  the  enemy  made  their  charges,  there 
could  be  seen  two  regiments  in  a  neighboring 
field.  One  of  the  boys  said  to  Col.  Cobum, 
"  Well  have  to  retreat"  Another  sturdy  little 
fellow  stepi}ed  up  and  swore  he  was  not  of  the 
running  kind,  ana  he'd  stay  and  fight  anyhow.  He 
got  three  cheers ;  so  the  boys  concluded  to  stay, 
and  did  stay  about  there  all  that  day  and  night 
Such  pluck  makes  one  man  equal  to  four,  llie . 
boys  captured  an  orderljr  sergeant's  book,  lore  I 


letters,  a  diary,  &c.,  giving  details  up  to  the  hour 
of  battle.  The  utmost  confidence  m  victory  waa 
expressed. 

Since  the  battle,  some  of  our  boys  were  out 
looking  at  a  grave  of  one  of  the  secesh ;  he  had 
not  been  well  buried,  and  one  hand  stuck  out 
"  He's  reaching  for  his  land  warrant,"  says  one. 

When  CoL  Cobum  and  Capt  Dille  were  rally- 
ing the  flying  Kentuckians,  the  former  found  a 
crowd  sheltered  behind  one  stump :  he  cried  out, 
''  Pile  out,  pile  out,  boys ;  it  don't  take  seven-  * 
teen  men  to  guard  a  black  stump."  It  waa  ele»> 
trie ;  they  after  this  fought  like  men. 


The  Irish  Wit  always  Beadt.  —  It  is  now 
known  that  the  surrender  of  Lexington  was  ren- 
dered a  necessity  by  the  want  of  ammunition,  aa 
weU  as  by  the  want  of  water.  A  few  of  the 
companies  had  one  or  two  rounds  left,  but  the 
majority  had  fired  their  last  bullet.  After  the 
surrender,  an  officer  was  detailed  hj  Price  to  col- 
lect the  ammunition,  and  place  it  m  safe  charge. 
The  officer,  addressing  Adjutant  Cosgrove,  asked 
him  to  have  the  ammunition  surrendered.  Cos- 
grove  called  up  a  dozen  men,  one  after  the  other, 
and  exhibiting  the  empty  cartridge-boxes,  said 
to  the  astonished  rebel  officer,  ''I  believe,  sir, 
we  gave  you  all  the  ammunition  we  had  be- 
fore we  had  stopped  fighting.  Had  there  been 
any  more,  upon  my  word,  you  should  have  had 
it,  sir.  But  I  will  inquire,  and  if  by  accident 
there  is  a  cartridge  left,  I  will  let  you  know." 
The  rebel  officer  turned  away,  reflecting  upon 
the  glorious  victory  of  having  captured  men  who 
had  fired  their  last  shot 

An  Irishman,  from  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  was 
at  Bull  Kun  battle,  and  was  somewhat  startled 
when  the  head  of  his  companion  on  the  left  hand 
was  knocked  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  A  few  mo- 
ments after,  however,  a  spent  ball  broke  the  fin- 
gers of  his  comrade  on  the  other  side.  The  lat- 
ter threw  down  his  gun  and  yelled  with  pain, 
when  the  Irishman  rushed  to  him,  exclaiming, 
"  Blasht  your  soul,  you  ould  woman,  shtop  cryin' ; 
you  make  more  noise  about  it  than  the  man  that 
losht  his  head  I "       

A  Wife  on  the  Battle-Field. — The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter,  dated  at  Corinth,  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1862,  vividly  portrays  the 
fearful  emotions  and  anxious  thoughts  which  tor- 
ture the  mind  of  an  observer  during  the  progress 
of  battle,  and  narrates  but  one  of  the  many  har- 
rowing scenes  of  war : 

*'  O,  my  friend !  how  can  I  tell  you  of  the  tor- 
tures that  have  nearly  crazed  me,  for  the  last 
three  days?  Pen  is  powerless  to  trace,  words 
weak  to  convey  one  tithe  of  the  misery  I  have 
endured.  I  thought  myself  strong  before.  I 
have  seen  so  much  of  suffering  that  I  thought 
my  nerves  had  grown  steady,  and  I  could  bear 
anything ;  but  to-dav  I  am  weak  and  trembling, 
like  a  frightened  child. 

*'  But  do  not  wonder  at  \l.  l/l^  ^•»x  W%VasA 
lies  besides  me,  wounded  unXo  de^XlEL^  Y^adoAs^  \ 
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have  lost  all  hope  of  ftaving  him,  thoagh  I  thank 
God  for  the  privile^  of  being  this  moment  be- 
side him.  And,  besides  this,  all  around  me  the 
sufferers  Ue  moaning  in  agony.  There  has  been 
little  time  to  tend  them,  poor  fellows.  True,  the 
surgeons  are  busy  all  the  time,  but  all  the  wounded 
have  not  yet  been  brought  in,  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  time  will  never  come  when  our  braye  men  shall 
have  been  made  comfortable  as  circumstances  may 
.  permit.  It  is  awful  to  look  around  me.  I  can 
see  every  imaginable  form  of  suffering,  and  yet 
am  helpless  to  aid  them  any  of  consequence. 

**  Since  niffht  before  last  I  have  not  left  my 
husband's  side  for  a  moment,  except  to  get  such 
things  as  I  required,  or  to  hand  some*  poor  fel- 
low a  cup  of  water.  Even  as  I  write,  my  heart 
throbs  acningly  to  hear  the  deep  groans  and 

sharp  cries  about  me.    F is  sleeping,  but  I 

dare  not  close  my  eyes,  lest  he  should  die  while 
I  sleep.  And  it  is  to  keep  awake,  and  in  a  man- 
ner relieve  my  overburdened  heart,  that  I  am 
now  writing  you  under  such  sad  circumstances. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  third  instant  the  fight 
began.  The  attack  was  made  on  Gen.  McAr- 
thur's  division,  and  we  could  plainly  hear  the  roar 
of  the  ardlleiy  here,  as  it  is  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  distant  only  from  this  place.  O,  the 
fearful  agony  of  tmit  awful,  awful  day !    I  had 

seen  F a  moment  early  in  the  morning,  but 

it  was  only  a  moment,  when  he  bade  me  good- 
by,  saying,  hurriedly,  as  he  tore  himself  away : 
•  Pray  for  me,  my  wife,  and  if  I  fall,  God 
protect  you ! '  There  was  something  in  his  look 
and  tone  which  struck  a  chill  to  my  heart,  and 
every  moment  after  I  knew  the  fight  had  begun, 
I  felt  as  if  he  had  indeed  fallen.  I  cannot  tell 
how  long  it  was  before  I  heard  that  Oglesby's 
brigade  was  engaged,  but  it  seemed  an  age  to 
me.  After  that  my  agony  was  nearly  intolerable. 
I  never  had  a  thought  of  fear  for  myself;  I  was 

thinking  only  of  F .    Then  I  got  the  word 

that  he  had  been  hody  pursued  by  the  rebels, 
and  had  fallen  back. 

*'  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  little  intelligible  information.  Poor  Gen.  Hack- 
leman  was  shot  through  the  neck,  while  giving 
a  command,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  He 
died  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the  same 
night,  I  have  since  learned.  Up  to  the  time  of 
receiving  the  wound  he  had  acted  with  the  great- 
est bravery  and  enthusiasm,  tempered  by  a  cool- 
ness that  made  every  action  effective.  When 
dusk  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  first  day's  conflict, 
I  learned  that  Gen.  Oglesb^  had  been  danger- 
ously wounded,  but  comd  gain  no  intelligence  of 
my  nusband.  I  could  not  bear  the  suspense. 
Dark  as  it  was,  and  hopeless  as  it  seemed  to 
search  for  him  then,  I  started  out  to  the  battle- 
field. 

**  O,  Turn  shall  I  describe  the  search  of  that 
night?  It  looked  like  inadness.  It  was  mad- 
ness. But  all  night  long  I  staggered  amongst 
bleedinff  corpses,  over  dead  horses,  trampled 
limbs,  shattered  artillery — everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  horrors  of  a  hatUe-field  when  the 
ooa&et  is  orer.   They  were  removing  the  wounded 


all  night.  O,  think  how  awful  to  stumble  over 
the  dead,  and  hear  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and 
dying,  alone,  and  in  the  night-time.  I  had  to 
start  off  alone,  else  they  would  not  have  let 
me  go. 

^ "  As  you  may  suppose,  I  could  not  find  him, 
either  amongst  the  hving  or  the  dead.  But  the 
next  morning,  just  after  sunrise,  I  came  to  a  lit- 
tle clump  of  timbers,  where  a  horse  had  fallen — 
his  head  shot  off,  and  his  body  half  covering  a 
man  whom  I  supposed  dead.  Hia  face  was  to 
the  ground ;  but,  as  I  stooped  to  look  closer,  I 

Eerceived  a  slight  movement  of  the  body,  then 
card  a  faint  moan.  I  stooped  and  turned  the 
face  upward.  The  head  and  fiice  were  both  cov- 
ered with  blood,  but  when  I  turned  it  to  the 
light,  I  knew  it  in  spite  of  its  disfiguration.  O 
God !  the  agony  of  that  moment  sickened  me 
almost  to  suffocation.  With  a  strength  I  thought 
impossible  in  me,  I  drew  him,  crushed  and  bleed- 
ing, from  beneath  the  carcass  of  our  poor  old 
horse,  whom  we  had  botli  so  loved  ana  petted, 
and  dipping  my  handkerchief  in  a  little  pool  of 
water  amongst  the  bushes,  bathed  his  fitee,  and 
pressed  some  moisture  between  his  parched, 
swollen  lips.  He  was  utterly  senseless,  and  there 
was  a  dreadful  wound  in  his  head.  Both  limba 
were  crushed  hopelessly  beneath  his  horse.  He 
was  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill  to 
save,  but  as  soon  as  possible  I  had  him  conveyed 
to  the  hospital.  I  have  nursed  him  ever  since  «- 
hopelessly,  and  with  a  heart  breaking  with  gTie£ 
O,  how  many  wives,  how  many  mothers,  axe 
to-day  mourning  the  dead  and  dying,  even  at  I 
mourn  my  dying !  He  has  not  opened  his  eyes 
to  look  at  me,  or  spoken  to  me,  since  he  felL  O, 
could  he  but  speak  to  me  once  before  he  dies,  I 
should  give  liim  up  with  more  resignation.  But 
to  die  thus  —  without  a  look  or  word!  O,  my 
heart  is  breaking  I " 

THE  GUERRILLAS. 

BT    S.   TEAKLE    WALLIS. 

Awake  and  to  horse,  my  brothers ! 

For  the  dawn  is  glimmering  gray, 
And  hark !  in  the  crackling  brushwood 

There  are  feet  that  tread  this  way. 

««Whocometh?"   «*  A  friend."  "W^ttidmgs?" 

•<  O  God !  I  sicken  to  tell ; 
For  the  earth  seems  earth  no  longer, 
.  And  its  sights  are  sights  of  heU ! 

**  From  the  £oir-off  conquered  cities 

Comes  a  voice  of  stifled  wail, 
And  the  shrieks  and  moans  of  the  houselesa 

Ring  out  like  a  dirge  on  the  gale. 

M  I've  seen  from  the  smoking  village 

Our  mothers  and  daughters  fly ; 
Tve  seen  where  the  little  children 

Sank  down  in  the  furrows  to  die. 

<•  On  the  banks  of  the  battle-stained  river 

I  stood  as  the  moonlight  shone, 
Ajid  it  glared  on  the  face  of  my  brother 
^        Aa  t]hie  wA.  ^%^«  v««^\  Vsisl  Qa% 
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•*  Where  my  home  was  glad  are  ashes, 
.  And  horrors  and  shame  had  heen  there, 
7or  I  found  on  the  fiillen  lintel 
This  tress  of  my  wife's  torn  hair ! 

**  Thtj  are  turning  the  slaves  upon  us, 
And  with  more  than  the  fiend's  worst  art 

Hare  uncovered  the  fire  of  the  sarage 
That  slept  in  his  untaught  heart ! 

**  The  tics  to  our  hearths  that  bound  him, 
They  hare  rent  with  curses  away. 

And  maddened  him,  with  their  madness. 
To  be  almost  as  brutal  as  they. 

"  With  halter,  and  torch,  and  Bible, 
And  hymns  to  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

They  Breach  the  gospel  of  murder, 
Ajiq  pray  for  lust's  kingdom  to  come. 

«  To  saddle !  to  saddle !  my  brothers ! 

Look  up  to  the  risinff  sun, 
And  ask  of  the  Qod  wna  shines  there 

Whether  deeds  like  these  shall  be  done. 

**  Whererer  the  Vandal  cometh 
Press  home  to  his  heart  with  your  steel, 

And  when  at  his  bosom  you  cannot, 
Like  the  serpent,  go  strike  at  his  heel. 

'*  Throogh  thicket  and  wood  go  hunt  him, 

Creep  up  to  his  camp-fire  side, 
And  let  ten  of  his  corpses  blacken, 

Where  one  of  our  brothers  hath  died. 

*  In  his  feintinff  foot-sore  marches, 

In  his  fiight  from  the  stricken  fray, 
In  the  snare  of  the  lonely  ambush. 
The  debts  we  owe  him  pay. 

**  In  God's  hand  alone  is  vengeance, 
But  he  strikes  with  the  hands  of  men, 

And  his  blight  would  wither  our  manhood 
If  we  smite  not  the  smiter  again. 

«*  By  the  graves  where  our  fathers  slumber. 
By  the  shrines  where  our  mothers  prayed, 

By  our  homes,  and  hopes,  and  freedom. 
Let  every  man  swear  on  his  blade, 

**  That  he  will  not  sheath  nor  stay  it» 

Till  from  point  to  hilt  it  glow 
With  the  flush  of  Almighty  vengeance 

In  the  blood  of  the  felon  foe." 

Th^  swore  —  and  the  answering  simlight 
Leaped  red  from  their  lifted  swords. 

And  the  hate  in  their  hearts  made  echo 
To  the  wrath  in  their  burning  words. 

There's  weeping  in  all  New  England, 
And  by  Schuylkill's  banks  a  knell. 

And  the  widows  there,  and  the  orphans, 
How  the  oath  was  kept  can  tell. 


The  Spirit  of  '76. — While  the  Senate  of 
Mar}-iand  were  in  session  in  the  State  House,  at 
Annapolis,  a  number  of  soldiers  entered  the  ante- 
room, and  inquired  if  the  Senate  Chamber  was 
not  the  place  where  Oen.  Washington  once  stood. 
An  employee  of  the  House  answered  that  it  was, 
and  Mbowed  oae  of  tbem,  aa  near  aa  be  could,  the 


spot  where  Washington  stood  when  he  resigned 
his  commission.  The  young  man  reverently  ap- 
proached the  spot,  and  standing  for  several  min- 
utes apparently  fixed  to  the  place,  hastily  turned 
and  left  the  chamber,  exclaiming,  that  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  for  he  '^felt  hia  Foiutii  of 
July  rising  too  fast." 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALABAMA. 

Nabratbo  by  hsb  Opficbbs. 

It  was  the  13th  of  August,  1862,  that  we  left 
Liverpool  in  the  chartered  steamer  Bahama,  to 
the  Western  Isles,  where  we  were  to  meet  the 
Alabama,  which  had  gone  out  before  us  to  re- 
ceive her  armament,  officers,  and  crew,  for  ser- 
vice. Our  party  consisted  chiefly  of  the  former 
officers  of  the  Sumter  —  the  gallant  little  vessel 
which  created  so  much  terror  amongst  the  Yankee 
bottoms  on  the  American  coast,  and  although 

{>ur8ued  by  all  the  Federal  fleet,  crossed  the  At- 
antic  in  winter  with  safety,  and  found  a  harbcur 
refuge  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar.  There, 
however,  she  was  blockaded,  and  was  sold  on 
account  of  the  Confederate  States  Government. 
She  was  re-purchased  privately,  and  her  htdl  was 
taken  over  to  England,  where  she  was  to  be 
refitted,  and  is  now,  no  doubt,  afloat  again  under 
another  name,  but  still  bearing  proudly  the 
Southern  flag.  Her  officers  followed  their  cap- 
tain, ready  to  obey  his  orders,  for  all  admited 
him  as  a  skilful  seaman,  a  good  tactician,  an 
excellent  diplomatist,  and  a  brave  man.  They 
spent  a  short  time  in  England,  when  the  Alabama, 
or  290,  as  she  was  then  named,  was  purchased, 
and  Capt.  Scmmes  at  once  prepared  to  take 
command  of  her,  under  commission  from  Presi- 
dent  Davis,  with  the  object  of  doing  as  much 
damage  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  commerce  on 
the  sea. 

At  Porta  Praya,  in  the  Island  of  Teiceira, 
(Azores,)  we  found  our  ship  taking  in  guns,  am- 
munition, &c.,  which  had  oeen  brought  to  this 
place  by  chartered  vessels.  The  Alabama  pleased 
us  all.  She  is  a  fine  ship  of  1040  tons;  the 
length  of  keel,  210  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  32 
feet;  depth  of  hold,  17  feet  3  inches;  has  two 
engines  combined  of  300  horse  power,  and  three 
furnaces,  each  below  the  water  line ;  the  diameter 
of  her  propeller  is  14  feet,  with  two  blades  3 
feet  in  width  and  21  feet  pitch  ;  and  is  capable  of 
running  14  knots.  She  mounts  eight  guns — one 
rifled  7-inch  Blakeley's  patent,  and  one  8-ineh 
shell  or  solid-shot  gun,  (pivots,)  and  six  32- 
pounders  of  forty-two  hundred  weight,  (broad- 
sides.) Her  motto  is :  Aide  tot  et  Dieu  faidera. 
The  officers  numbered  twenty,  and  the  crew  at  this 
time  only  eighty  —  and  the  terms  which  the  latter 
insisted  upon  on  engaging  called  forth  the  remark 
from  Capt.  Semmes,  that  the  modern  sailor  has 
ffreatly  changed  in  character ;  for  he  now  stickles 
for  pay  like  a  sharper,  and  seems  to  have  lost  his 
former  love  of  adventure  and  recklessness.  The 
ordinary  seamen  gel  aa  mucXi  a%  iA  V^  v^^  \a«o3^\ 
petty  officers,  £5  to  SJ^\  %iem<&ii,  £.1.    ^>^^ 
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officers  held  oommissioiui  from  the  Confederate 
States  OoTemment,  and  receive  pay  aocordmg  to 
the  regular  scale,  Yar}'ing  from  £150  to  £600 
per  annum. 

On  the  24th  of  Ausust,  the  command  of  the 
Alabama  was  formally  handed  oyer  by  Ci^t.  Bul- 
lock (who  had  brought  her  out  from  LiTcrpool) 
to  Capt  Semmes;  and  the  '* Stars  and  Bars'* 
were  flung  to  the  wind  amid  the  cheers  of  all 
hands.  The  Captain  called  all  the  crew  and  ex- 
trained  to  them  the  risks  and  dangers  they  would 
nave  to  undergo,  and  the  inducement  of  prize 
money ;  furthermore,  he  said  he  did  not  intend 
to  lush  headlong  into  battle  with  a  whole  fleet 
of  the  enemy,  but  that  be  did  not  intend  to  run 
away  if  he  met  with  any,  and  that  he  would  give 
battle  to  the  last,  so  that  he  expected  every  man 
to  do  his  duty.  He  did  not  wish  to  deceive  or 
entice  any  one  to  go,  and  they  were  free  to  judge 
for  themselves,  either  to  stay  in  the  Alabama  or 
return  with  the  Bahama  to  Liverpool.  This 
speech  had  a  good  efiect,  and  was  loudlv  cheered, 
and  very  few  left  with  the  Bahama,  which  then 
parted  company  with  us. 

AAer  leaving  Terceira,  several  days  were  de- 
Toted  to  putting  our  ship  in  order  and  drilling 
the  crew,  who  were  mostly  good  seamen,  but  un- 
acquainted with  naval  mscipline.  On  the  5th 
September  we  caught  our  first  prize,  the  Ockmul- 
gee,  off  the  Azores,  and  continued  to  cruise  in 
that  vicinity  for  about  ten  days,  capturing  and 
destroying  several  ships  of  the  enemy.  From 
the  Azores  we  proceeded  to  tbe  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  cruised  thence  in  the  direction 
of  New  York,  capturing  and  destroying  several 
other  valuable  ships.  Among  our  seizures  were 
the  Starlight,  on  board  of  which  we  found  some 
despatches  for  Secretary  Seward ;  the  Totiawanda, 
boimd  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  with  seventy- 
five  passengers,  forty  of  whom  were  women  ;  and 
the  T.  B.  Wales,  from  Calcutta,  with  an  Ameri- 
can consul  and  his  lady  on  board.  We  provided 
for  them  as  well  as  possible  —  two  of  the  ward- 
room officers  giNing  up  their  rooms  for  them. 
The  consul,  however,  got  so  troublesome  and  in- 
termeddling, that  Capt.  Semmes  had  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  only  tolerated  there  on  account  of 
his  lady ;  bift  if  he  again  spoke  to  the  men  or 
lus  crew,  he  would  be  put  in  double  irons  and 
tied  to  the  gun  rack  —  which  threat  had  its  in- 
tended efiect  on  the  Yankee.  The  fate  of  the 
vessels  captured  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  night  effect  of  this  spectacle  at  sea  was  some- 
times very  striking.  One  of  the  doomed  vessels, 
the  Levi  Starbuck,  was  set  on  fire  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  was  one  of  the  grandest  sights 
ever  witnessed  by  us.  After  the  decks  took  fire, 
the  flame  sprang  to  the  rigging,  running  from  yard 
to  yard,  until  it  reached  the  royal  truck,  leaving 
half  the  canvas-head  burnt  away,  and  forming 
one  mass  of  glittering  stars ;  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  powder  charges  exploded,  tearing 
the  vessel  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

When  within  about  250  miles  of  New  York, 

ending  we  bad  but  four  days'  coal  on  board, 

CkpL  Semmes  bore  off  for  tbe  island  of  Mai- 


dnique,  where  he  had  ordered  a  coal  ship  to  ren- 
dezvous. On  the  way  we  captured  and  destroyed 
two  very  valuable  ships.  We  reached  Martiniqiie 
on  the  18th  November,  where  we  were  receivad 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  finding 
that  our  coal  ship  had  been  there  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  that  the  object  of  her  visit  was  well 
known,  Capt.  Senmies  sent  her  out  to  sea  again^ 
appointing  a  new  rendezvous.  It  was  well  that 
he  did  so,  for  she  had  not  been  gone  twenty-four 
hours  when  the  United  States  frigate  San  Jacinto 
arrived.  Immediately  she  was  seen,  all  our  hands 
were  called  to  quarters,  ready  for  action,  think- 
ing the  enemy  would  put  his  threat  into  force^ 
of  running  into  us,  wherever  he  found  us ;  bat, 
as  usual,  it  turned  out  to  be  tLeir  mode  of  gain- 
ing a  victory.  The  San  Jacinto  kept  moving  in 
and  out  so  long,  that  the  Governor  of  the  island 
boarded  her,  and  ordered  her  either  to  come  to 
anchor  or  proceed  to  sea,  three  miles  clear  of 
the  land,  which  she  obeyed,  and  lay  to,  block- 
ading the  port.  Capt.  Semmes  determined  to  go 
out  and  fight  her ;  but  was  advised  against  this 
by  the  French  officer,  who  came  on  board  of  as, 
who  said  she  was  too  heavy,  as  she  carried  twelve 
eight-inch  broadside  guns,  and  two  eleven-inch 
pivots,  with  a  crew  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  Governor  said  that  if  we  desired  to 
take  in  coals,  we  must  get  under  the  guns  of  his 
fort,  and  he  would  protect  us  against  Admiral 
Wilkes  and  his  fleet ;  but  as  the  bark  with  coals 
was  sent  off  the  day  before,  we  concluded  it  was 
best  to  go  to  sea.  So  at  eight  o'clock  that  night 
we  got  ready  for  action,  and  steamed  out.  of 
harbor,  without  any  molestation  from  the  en- 
emy, who  was  keeping  watch  and  ward  a  ma- 
rine league  off.  We  coaled  at  the  Island  of 
BlanquiUe,  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  the  new 
rendezvous  appointed;  and  here  we  found  a 
United  States  whaling  schooner,  but  forbore  to 
capture  her,  because  of  the  claim  of  Venezuela  to 
the  barren  little  island  —  a  claim  as  barren  as  the 
island,  for  there  was  no  settled  population  on  it, 
and,  of  course,  no  vestige  of  government.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  fishermen's  huts  on  the 
place;  and  we  put  ashore,  with  the  brand  of 
infamy,  a  seaman  named  Forest,  who  had  de- 
serted from  the  Sumter,  and  was  captured  on 
board  one  of  our  prizes ;  he  was  found  guilty 
of  inciting  the  crew  to  munity. 

Desiring  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  the 
Alabama,  after  coaling,  sailed  for  the  east  end 
of  Cuba,  in  the  track  of  the  California  steam- 
ers. On  our  way  we  captured  and  destroyed  a 
bark  from  Boston  for  Aux  Cayes ;  on  the  7th 
of  November,  after  lying  off  Cape  Maise  for  sev- 
eral days,  we  captured  the  U.  S.  steamer  Ariel 
—  unfortunately  outward,  instead  of  homeward 
bound.  She  was  brought  to  by  a  shot  which  stmdL 
her  mizzenmast.  She  had  on  board  $8000  in 
United  States  treasury  notes,  and  $1500  in  silver ; 
and  as  there  was  no  certificate  or  other  papers  on 
board  claiming  it  as  neutral  property,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  as  prize  of  war.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  forty  marines  on  board,  with 
six  o&cexa^  siii^oi  ^\iom  ^«sq  disarmed  and  pa- 
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folidy  M  was  also  Commander  Saiton,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  on  board.  As  this  ship  had  some 
atf«n  hundred  passengers  and  crew,  many  of 
whom^  were  women  and  children,  and  it  was 
aUke  impossible  to  take  her  into  a  neutral  port, 
or  to  receive  the  passengers  in  the  Alabama, 
then  was  no  altematiye  but  to  release  her  under 
a  xanaom  bond  of  $250,000 ;  and  as  we  parted 
Gon^Muiy,  the  passengers  gave  three  chem  for 
Cast  tonmes. 

After  this  the  Alabama  hoTO  to  on  the  north 
aide  of  Jamaica,  to  repair  some  damage  which 
had  happened  to  one  of  our  eo^es,  and  then 
fle(  out  for  the  Accas  Island,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  we  refilled  with  coal,  and  calked  and  re- 
paired ship.  Here  some  of  our  men  erected  on 
the  island  an  epitaph  in  black,  "  To  the  memory 
of  Abe  Lincoln,  who  died  January,  1861,  of 
Dcgro  feyer  of  the  head,"  with  a  card  on  which 
was  written,  in  Spanish,  instructions  to  those 
who  Tisit  the  island  to  forward  the  board  to  the 
neatest  United  States  ConsuL 

On  board  the  Ariel  we  found  some  New  York 
containing  accounts  of  an  intended  ex- 
lition  by  Oen.  Banks,  which  we  concluded  was 
~  for  Texas,  and  we  presumed  would  ren- 
deiTous  at  Galveston.  As  it  was  said  that  the 
expedition  was  to  consist  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  we  knew  a  large  number  of  transports 
would  be  required :  many  of  these  vessels  would 
have  to  lie  outside  the  bar,  and  we  determined 
upon  making  a  night  attack  upon  forty  or  fiily 
of  them,  laden  with  troops,  sink  and  set  on  fire 
many,  of  them,  and  escape  before  our  vessel  could 
be  pursued  by  a  superior  force.  As  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  we  found  the  expedition  of  Gen. 
Banks  took  another  direction,  and  landed  at  New 
Orleans. 

After  coaling  at  Accas,  however,  the  Alabama 
set  sail  for  Galveston,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
11th  January,  and  before  nightfall  made  out  the 
enemy's  fleet  lying  off  the  bar,  consisting  of  five 
ships  of  war.  One  of  their  steamers  we  ob- 
sored  to  set  under  weigh,  and  come  in  our  di- 
rection. Captain  Semmes  ordered  steam  to  be 
got  up,  but  kept  sail  on  our  vessel  as  a  decoy,  to 
entice  the  enemy's  ship  sufficiently  far  from  the 
fleet  to  give  battle.  We  wore  ship,  and  stood 
sway  firom  the  bar,  permitting  the  enemy  to  ap- 
proach by  slow  degrees.  When  she  was  suffi- 
ciently near  we  took  in  all  sail,  and  wearing 
ihort  round,  ran  up  within  haiL  It  was  now 
dark,  about  nine  o'clock.  The  enemy  hailed: 
"What  ship  is  that?"  We  replied:  "Her 
llajeaty's  steamer  Petrel."  The  reply  was,^  "  I'll 
send  a  boat  on  board." 

We  now  hailed  in  turn,  to  know  what  the  en- 
emy was,  and  when  we  received  the  reply  that 
she  was  the  United  States  steamer  Hatteras,  we 
again  hailed  and  informed  him  that  we  were  the 
Confederate  steamer  Alabama ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Capt  Semmes  directed  the  First  Lieutenant 
to  open  fire  on  him.  This  fire  was  promptly  re- 
turned, and  a  brisk  action  ensued,  which  lasted, 
however,  only  thirteen  minutes,  as  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  enem^  £red  an  off-gun,  and  diowed 


a  light ;  and  on  being  hailed  to  know  if  he  sur- 
rendered, he  said  he  did,  and  was  in  a  sinking 
condition.  We  immediately  despatched  boats  to 
his  assistance,  and  had  just  time  to  rescue  the 
crew,  when  the  ship  went  down.  The  casual- 
ties were  slight  on  both  sides,  although  the  ac- 
tion was  fouffht  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  lour  hundred  yards.  Our  shot  all 
told  on  his  hull,  about  the  water-line,  and  hence 
the  small  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy — two  of  the  former,  and 
three  of  the  latter.  We  had  none  killed,  and 
only  one  wounded,  although  the  Alabama  re- 
ceived several  shot-holes,  doing  no  material 
damage.  The  Hatteras  mounted  eight  guns,  and 
had  a  crew  of  eighteen  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  ei^ht  men.  The  Alabama  had  also  eight 
guns,  with  a  small  captured  piece,  (a  twenty-four* 
pounder,  too  light  to  be  of  any  service,)  and  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  exclusive  of 
officers.  Four  of  the  Hatteras'  guns  were  thirty- 
two  pounders,  tbe  same  calibre  as  our  broadside 
guns,  but  our  pivot  guns  were  heavier  than 
theirs.  This  was  the  only  disparity  between  the 
two  ships.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Brooklyn  and 
another  steamer  came  out  in  pursuit  soon  after 
the  action  commenced,  but  missed  us  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  The  Alabama  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  the  prison- 
ers were  landed  on  the  20th  January,  and  we 
repaired  damages  and  coaled,  and  on  the  25th 
proceed  again  to  sea. 

We  touched  at  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  on 
the  28th,  to  land  two  enemy's  crews  we  had  cap- 
tured ;  sailed  again  next  day  for  the  Equator, 
and  remained  for  some  days  at  the  Island  of  Fer- 
nando de  Noronha.  From  thence  we  put  into 
Bahia,  where  we  landed  more  prisoners.  The 
Government  at  this  place  demanded  explanations 
of  our  proceedings  at  Fernando  de  Noronha,  as 
the  American  Consul  represented  that  we  had 
made  captures  there  in  Brazilian  waters ;  but  as 
we  clearly  showed  that  no  vessel  had  been  taken 
within  a  prescribed  distance  from  the  island,  the 
authorities  were  satisfied,  and  we  were  allowed 
to  remain  ten  days,  refitting.  Meanwhile,  the 
Castor,  a  coal  ship,  ostensibly  bound  for  Shanghai, 
entered  the  port,  and  we  commenced  coaling 
from  her.  The  American  Consul  a^ain  protested, 
and  wrote  to  the  President  of  Bahia,  stating  that 
the  Castor  had  on  board  ^ns  and  sailors  for  the 
Confederates.  The  President  next  day  forwarded 
this  complaint  to  the  English  Consul  at  Bahia, 
inviting  him  to  accompany  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers on  board  the  Castor,  to  see  whether  the  com- 
plaint had  any  foundation.  The  English  Consul 
returned  the  following  reply : 

"  The  denunciation  of  tne  American  Consul  is 
devoid  of  foundation.  The  facts  he  has  put  for- 
ward are  quite  inexact.  The  opinion  he  expresses 
is  entirely  illusive.  The  English  Consul  has  been 
on  board  the  Castor;  has  ascertained  that  she 
docs  not  carry  arms ;  that  her  crew  consists  only 
of  the  men  upon  the  ship's  books ;  and  that  the 
only  real  fact  of  those  aWe^ed  \%  Vet  ^^N«t^  ^'l 
/coal  — a  procee^Jig  wbicV  \t  \a  X)k:^  %^^  vosL^i 
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aubcdotes,  poetbt,  and  incidekts. 


the  Ameriran  Conaul  to  prevenL  The  Coniul  is 
rMdv  to  be  present  at  tbe  vLdt  propoied  by  the 
FreudenL  The  Captain  of  the  Castor  is  perfectly 
willing  to  permit  such  visit,  but  the  Consul,  in 
any  case,  protests  Bi^ainst  erery  act  auuming  the 
character  of  tbe  right  of  seorcn  or  of  requisition 
'  r  the   CoDsul  of  the  United  States.     He  (th( 


[iglish  Consul) 


J  donhta  of  the  I 


American  Consul's  right,  owing  to  the  mere  sup- 
ply of  coal,  to  raise  any  claim  against  an  English 


the  Cape.  We  then  nude  fbr  Saldanha  Baj, 
where  we  anchored  and  repaired  ship,  expecting 
to  meet  the  coal  vessel;  but  nothiag  cotild  m 
seen  of  her,  and  we  supposed  she  must  hare  met 
with  some  mishap.* 

From  Saldanha  Bay  we  came  round  to  Table 
Bay,  and  spied  tbe  American  bark  Sea  Bride, 
standby  into  port,  outside  of  all  headlinda,  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  main  land.    As  we  w- 


tralitj  resulting  from  the  independent  exercise  of 
ita  right  by  a  state  cannot  obstruct  commercial 
relations,  and  a  belligerent  power  is  not  entitled 
to  demand  their  cessation  in  a  neutral  port  be- 
tween it«  opponent  and  the  subjects  of  a  neutral 
nation.  Toferation  by  the  President  of  the  proT- 
ince  of  the  supply  of  coal,  by  an  English  ship,  to 
the  Confederate  cruisers  in  tbis  port,  cannot 
(without  infringing  common  sense  and  interna-^ 
tional  law)  be  considered  a  hostile  act,  contrary 
to  the  strict  neutrality  of  Brazil." 

The  proposed  visit  on  board  the  Castor  took 
place,  accompanied  by  interrogatioD  of  Captain 
and  crew.  Ine  result  showed  no  proof  whatever 
of  the  allegations,  although  it  seemed  pretty  clear 
that  the  cargo  of  coal  had  no  other  original  des- 
tination than  the  Confederate  privateers.  The 
Captain  of  the  Alabama,  indeed,  admitted  the 
fact,  plainly  declaiing-  that  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  purchase  coal  in  England,  and  to  provide  for 
its  discharge  taking  place  out  of  a  neutral  ship, 
within  a  neutral  port.  CapL  Semmes,  at  the  same 
time,  requested  the  President's  authorization  to 
continue  taking  in  his  coaL  The  President  re- 
plied that  the  coal  muat  be  put  on  shore  and  sent 
to  the  market,  where  CapL  Bemmes  could  buy  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  He  added  that  his  instruc- 
tions forbade  him  to  allow  the  delivery  of  any 
kind  of  goods  coming  direct  from  another  coun- 
try, where  the  sale  had  taken  place  abroad.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Captain  Semmes  directed 
the  coal  ship  to  meet  him  at  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope, — and  we  lefl  Bahia.  On  our 
passage  to  the  Cape,  we  captured  the  S.  Oilden- 
ileeve,  the  Justina,  Jabes  Snow,  Amazonian, 
Talisman,  Conrad,  A.  F.  Schmidt,  and  Express  — 
all  valuable  prizes  except  the  Justina,  which,  be- 
ing a  Baltimore  ship,  was  ransomed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  crews  of^  tbe  other  vessels  were  trans- 
ferred to  her.  The  Amazonian  attempted  to 
elude  us,  but  we  gave  chase,  and  while  five  miles 
distant  from  her,  6ied  our  rifle-gun,  with  a  reduced 
charge  of  7  lbs.  powder  and  a  100-pound  shot,  at ' 
an  extreme  elevation,  which  crossed  her  bows, ' 
and  she  soon  clewed  her  courses  and  hove  to.  | 
The  Conrad,  which  we  captured,  was  a  fine 
bark,  and  we  fitted  her  out  as  a  tentler  to  the  Al-  ] 
abama.  The  vessel  wai  named  the  Tuacalooso, 
and  commisuoncd  at  sea  on  the  21st  June.  The 
command  was  given  to  Lieut.  Lowe,  an  excellent 
officer,  with  fifteen  men ;  she  was  provided  with 
two  brass  rifled  twelve-pounders,  pistols,  rifles, 
and  aamoDilion,  and  having  provisions  for  three 
tnonl/if,  waa  ordered  to  taiuse  in  the  direction  of 


iroached  her,  our  officers  were  directed  by  tbe 
Captain  to  make  observation  of  the  distance ;  tnd 
all  agreed  that  the  capture  was  made  from  tvo 
to  three  miles  outside  of  the  marine  league- 

Tbe  total  number  of  our  captures  has  been 
fifty-six  ships,  by  which  we  eatimate  the  damage 
to  the  enemy  to  be  not  less  than  four  million  dol* 
Ibjs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  results  of  the 
cruise  in  the  way  of  loss  of  freights,  high  war  ie- 
'      of  enemy's  i ' ' 


however,  have  we  destroy^  a  ahip  wheie  the 
proof  was  complete  that  tbe  cargo  was  neutral, 
though  there  have  been  some  awkward  attempta 
on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  merchants  to  covei 
property,  —  but  when  such  were  destroyed  the 
proof  of  the  fraud  was  apparent  on  the  papers. 
The  following  is  a  complete  Ust  of  her  captniw : 
Ockmulgee,  Cbastalaire, 

Starlight,  Palmetto, 

Ocean  Rover,  Golden  Eagle, 

Alert,  Olive  Jane, 

Weethergauge,  Washington, 

Altamaha,  Betha  Thager, 

Benjamin  Tucker,         J.  A.  Parker, 
Courser,  Punjaub, 

Virginia,  Morning  Star, 

Elisha  liunbar,  .  Kingfisher, 

Brilliant,  ChaiieB  HiU, 

Emily  Famum,  Nora, 

Wave  Crest,  Louisa  Hatch, 

Dunquerque,  La&yette, 

Manchester,  Kate  Corey, 

Tonawanda,  Nye, 

Lamplighter,  Dorcas  Price, 

Lafayette,  Leiah, 

Crenshaw,  Union  Jack, 

I^uretta,  S.  Oildenaleevc^ 

Boron  De  Castine,       J.  Snow, 
Levi  Starbuck,  Justine, 

T.  B.  Wales,  Amazonian, 

*  If  the  Castor  was  the  Tn*«l  expected,  it  I*  THf 
probable  that  soms  mithop  oecurred  to  her;  for  b^ 
Ute  Rio  papeii  we  learn  tbac  aflcr  the  Alabama  \at. 


«  Rio  papell  we  learn  tbaC  Bfl< 
5  Federal  steam  frigate  Mohici 


cam  plied  with  Ibe  formB  required  livthe  euttoms.  He 
wai  brougbC  to  bv  tbe  guaa  of  tbe  forta,  aod  pot  l>a<^ 
and  neat  through  tho  accualomed  formalities  prepare- 

tide  tbe  harbor,  Ibe  Mohiciu  got  up  tteam  and  went 
in  punuit  PercciTiag  himself  chased,  (he  Captain 
of  tbe  Castor  detetmined  not  to  leave  tbo  port,  but  to 
place  himaelf  under  the  protection  of  Bmilian  ships 
untJl  Ibe  arrival  of  an  Enfrlisb  man-of-war.  There- 
upon the  Mohican  left  Bahia  to  look  after  the  C«l- 
tederate  ^vuetn. 
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Hirtba,  Tslinnaiii 

UniaBf  Conrad, 

Ariel,  mail  iteuner,     A.  F.  Sebmidt, 


T^  Alabama  Iiad  the  atxal  quota  of  wita  and 
fbn-maken  imong  her  crew.  An  Iritb  fiddler 
on  board  is  the  life  of  the  forecaatle.  When  the 
men  are  offdvtf  he  seta  them  dancing  to  bis  lighter 
atraini,  or,  dividing  them  into  Northerners  and 
Southnnera,  like  a  true  Iiishman,  he  gets  tip  a 
■lum fisht  to  the  apirit- stirring  Etrainsoramerch, 
in  wbicQ  fight  the  Northerners  are,  of  course,  in- 
Tlriablv  beaten.  Another  sailor,  Frank  Towni- 
hend,  n  no  mean  poet,  as  will  be  seen  fixim  the 
venea  which  here  follow.  He  had  sung  the  ex- 
ploita  of  their  beloved  ship  to  his  mcsBmates  in 
Ttdt  and  ngoroua  straina. 


Otv  OalTeaton,  the  Yankee  fieet  secure  at  anchor 

lay, 
PrqiBiiiig  for  a  heavy  fi^t  thej  were  to  have  next 

day  J 
Down  came  the  Alabama,  like  an  eagle  o'er  the 


Twaa  in  the  month  of  January ;  the  day  was  bright 

and  clear  j 
The  *l»K.ni»  ihe  bore  down ;  no  Yankee  did  we 

fear: 
Their  Comniodore  he  apied  us ;  to  take  us  long  he 

burned; 
80  be  sent  the  tmarteat  boat  be  had,  but  she  never 

baekretumedl 

The  sun  had  ttmk  &r  in  the  West  when  down  to 

ua  she  came ; 
Onr  Captain  qui^y  hailed  her,  and  asked  them 


r,  Alabamaa,  fire." 

Then  flew  a  rattling  broadside,  that  made  her  tim- 
ber* ihakei 

And  throogh  the  holes  made  in  her  side  the  angry 
WBvea  did  break ; 

We  then  blew  ap  hei  engine,  that  she  could  steam 

They  flrcd  a  gnn  to  leeward,  and  so  the  fight  was 

So  Ihirteen  minntea  paiaed  away  before  they  gave 

A  boat  had  left  the  Yankee's  tide,  and  pulled  in  tor 

their  fleet; 
The  Tcat  we  took  on  board  of  us,  as  prisoners  to 

stay; 
Ihen  stopped  and  saw  their  ship  go  donn,  and  then 


One  at  a  time  the  ships  they  have  to  figbt  ns  ttey 

may  come, 
And  rest  assured  that  our  good  ship  from  them  will 


THE  "  STAES  AND  OABS." 
See  yonder  bright  flag,  as  it  floats  on  the  brceie ; 
It  is  feared  by  its  foes,  though  yoong  on  the  seas ; 
As  a  bird  on  the  ocean,  'tis  met  all  uone. 
But  a  deed  of  dishonor  it  never  has  known. 
Id  defending  its  rights,  much  blood  has  been  shed ; 
As  an  emblem  of  this,  see  its  borders  all  red- 
Then  look  at  the  centre,  the  blue  and  the  wtdte  — 
An  assurance  our  cause  is  true,  just,  and  right. 
O,  long  may  it  float  o'er  the  ocean's  dark  breast, 
Till  sun,  moon,  and  stars  sink  forever  to  rest ; 


THE  SOOTH,  BOYS. 

Hask,  haik  t  there's  a  sound  in  the  Weat, 

Thaf  E  wafted  fiir  over  the  sea ; 
lis  the  voice  of  the  brave,  though  oppressed. 

That  ore  struggling  bard  to  be  fiee. 
Basely  wronged  they  have  been  by  a  brother. 

Who  sought  to  oppress  in  his  night ; 
But  the  South,  boya,  the  South,  boys,  forever  I 

'Tis  the  cause  that  we  all  know  is  right. 

To  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant, 

Their  forefathers  fought  side  by  side; 
And  ere  they  could  claim  Freedom's  Charter, 

Many  hundreds  of  brave  men  had  died ; 
But  the  Englc,  that  then  soared  so  proudly. 

Can  now  scarcely  took  on  the  light ; 
But  the  South,  boys,  the  South,  boys,  fi>rever  I 

•Tia  the  cause  that  we  aU  know  ia  right. 


A  Tableau. — A  correspondent  describes  a 
tableau,  given  at  Murfreesboro',  Tenn.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1862.  as  foUowB ; 

"  We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  tableau,  un- 
less we  were  to  describe  the  first  scene.  A 
young  gentleman,  representing  King  Cotton,  sat 
upon  a  throne  resembling  a  bale  of  cotton, 
Down  on  one  side  of  the  throne  sat  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  ebon  race,  with  a  basket  of  cot- 
ton. The  king  held  a  cotton  cloth  as  a  sceptre, 
and  one  of  his  feet  rested  on  a  globe.  Around 
him  stood  young  ladies  dressed  in  white,  nith 
scarfs  of  red  and  white  looped  on  the  shoulder 
with  blue.  On  their  beads  they  wore  appropri- 
ate crowns.  These  represented  the  Confederate 
States.  Missouri  and  Kentucky  were  guarded 
by  armed  soldiers. 

"  While  we  were  gazing  on  this  picture,  a  dark- 
haired  maiden,  robed  in  black,  -with  brow  encir- 
cled by  a  cj'press -wreath,  and  her  delicate  wrists 
bound  with  clanking  chains,  came  on  and  knelt 
before  his  majesty-  He  extended  bis  sceptre, 
and  she  arose.  He  wa\ed  VL\a'ne.\i&  ii^ttiVQii 
■a  anned  loldier  Bp^««i«&  «\VV  «  wsA  «&& 
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erown,  like  those  worn  by  her  sister  States.  He 
unchained  this  gentle  girl  at  the  bidding  of  his 
monarch,  cluuiged  hear  crown  of  mourning  for  one 
of  joy  and  liber^,  and  threw  the  Confederate 
flag  across  her,  raised  the  flag  over  her,  and  led 
her  forward ;  then  Kentucky  advanced,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  ranks.  Need 
we  tell  you  whom  this  maiden  of  sable  garments 
was  intended  to  represent?  We  leiaye  that 
to  be  understood.  If  your  readers  cannot  di- 
vine, it  is  owin?  to  our  description,  and  not 
to  the  scene.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
pantomime.- 

"  We  will  gratify  the  pride  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s 
by  saving  that  their  representative  had  inscribed 
on  her  crown,  '  Mater  HenmmJ  After  this  at- 
tempt to  praise  you,  dear  Express,  you  will  surely 
paraon  us  if  we  tell  you  that  r^orth  Carolina  wore 
on  her  brow  a  white  crown,  on  which  was  the 
word  '  BetheL'  Both  of  these  States  were  rep- 
resented by  their  own  daughters." 


A  Strange  Scene  for  a  Sabbath  day  is  pre- 
sented to  a  visitor,  who  will  stand  on  one  of  the 
hills  back  of  Alexandria,  and  look  around  him. 
Thousands  of  camps  dot  the  hillsides,  which  are 
whitened  by  whole  villages  of  them  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  extend.  Frowning  fortifications  crown 
every  hill,  while  innumer^le  roads  and  paths 
cross  from  one  to  the  other,  intersecting  at  all 
angles.  The  valleys  are  filled  with  soldiers,  who 
are  strolling  about  for  wood,  water,  and  various 
other  purposes.  Here  and  there  horsemen  are 
seen  galloping  from  camp  to  camp.  Guards  are 
stationed  in  every  direction,  pacing  re^arly  to 
and  fro,  and  a  strange  activiQr,  yet  mihtary  pre- 
cision, marks  the  whole.  The  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, as  well  as  the  **  pomp,  pride,  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,"  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  whole  scene. 

Yonder,  amid  all  this  strange  sight,  is  a  funeral 
procession.  In  front,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
charger,  rides  the  chaplain.  He  is  followed  by  a 
full  band  of  music,  from  which  come  the  sadden- 
ing, yet  thrillinf|[  and  solemn  tones  of  a  dirge, 
whose  reverberations  startle  many  a  warrior  from 
his  toil,  to  look  on  the  solemn  procession  as  it 
nasses.  Followmg  these  is  the  ambulance  with 
tne  remains,  escoited  by  a  few  companions  of  the 
deceased.  Another  soldier  has  gone  to  rest,  far 
from  home  and  friends.  Who  is  he  ?  **  Only  a 
private!"  "Henry  Sleeper,  Company  H,  13th 
New  Hampshire,  died  November  15, 1862,"  will 
be  the  simple  record  on  his  regimental  rolls,  and 
on  the  rude  board,  placed  on  the  sacred  soil 
where  sleeps  the  brave,  and  then  he  will  be  forgot- 
ten. Fond  friends  in  the  distant  home  will  weep 
for  a  time,  almost  broken-hearted,  and  then  he 
will  be  remembered  only  by  the  wife  or  mother, 
who  will,  in  after  years,  tell  of  the  loved  one  who 
lost  his  life  in  suppressing  the  great  Southern 
rebellion.  Virginia  will,  indeed,  be  "  sacred  soil" 
to  many  an  acmng  heart  all  over  our  land — sa- 
avd  as  the  resting-place  of  the  flower  of  thou- 
^tuids  of  AmilieB.  ^  I^ov.  1S62. 


A  YouNO  Patriot.  — The  following  was  writ- 
ten  by  a  young  Boetonian,  who  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  at  the  place  from  which  he 
dates  his  letter: 

Kew  Tobk,  July  29,  18IK. 

My  Dear  Father  and  Mother :  I  wrote  jrou  a 
day  or  two  ago  on  passing  events.  Now  I  write 
on  the  subject  that  lies  nearest  my  heart  The 
country  calls  for  men,  and  we  must  have  them! 
Becruiting  lags,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  a  draft. 
It  is  now  useless  to  say  there  are  enough  men 
without  me.  It  is  not  the  fact.  I  want  to  "vol- 
unteer ;  and  had  I  a  hundred  lives  I  would  now 
nlace  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government^ 
ror  it  needs  all  the  young  men  who  can  be  spared, 
and  I  am  one  who  can.  Let  me  calmly  state  the 
case  to  you.  First,  if  the  rebellion  succeeds,  we 
shall  have  the  disintegration  of  our  country  to 
look  upon.  We  shall  not  have  North  and  South 
alone,  but  after  that,  State  vrill  separate  from 
State,  county  from  coun^  and  then  it  may  be 
every  man  n>r  himself.  Then  will  commence  a 
series  of  wars  none  of  us  could  see  the  end  oil 
The  stronger  State  will  make  war  on  the  weaker, 
and  the  successful  military  commander  would  as- 
sume power.  We  should  have  military  despot- 
ism and  anarchy  alternately.  If  we  succeed,  all 
will  be  peace,  and  we  shall  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
institutions,  and  the  perfect  liberty  we  have  hith- 
erto enjoyed. 

Then  you  must  acknowledge  the  power  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  lies  with  ourselves.  We  have  the 
men,  but  they  must  come  forward.  'Mcmey  we 
have,  and  we  must  use  it  The  South  are  terri- 
bly in  earnest.  The  North  are  fast  culeep,  com- 
pared with  them.  We  are  fighting  for  life,  for 
our  old  institutions,  for  nationality,  for  all  we 
hold  most  dear.  The  South  are  endeavoring  to 
destroy  all  these,  and  to  prevent  them  we  muH 
have  men.  We  must  conquer.  We  can  if  we 
use  our  means.  If  the  South  conquer,  I  don't 
want  to  live  in  this  country  any  longer.  Now  I 
acknowledge  that  a  father's  and  a  mother's  love 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  a  young  man  can 
enjoy,  next  to  the  favor  of  God  himself;  but  that 
love  descends  to  selfishness  when  it  restrains  a 
young  man  from  his  manifest  duty.  The  love 
for  parents,  and  fear  of  their  displeasure  if  they 
disooey  Uiem,  are  what  hold  many  hundred 
young  men  from  joining  our  noble  army. 

Let  all  such  restrictions  be  removed,  and  our 
ranks  will  swell  with  twice  the  rapidity  they  axe 
now  doing.  My  duty  is  to  go — yours  to  let 
me  go.    Ihe  duties  of  the  country  at  large  are 

gatience,  steadfastness,  hope,  and  prayer.  A  very 
ne  preacher  here  says :  "  Pray  for  your  dying 
son,  but  pray  for  your  country  more  than  ten 
thousand  sons."  The  love  of  money  must  be  put 
down.  What  good  is  money  going  to  do  us  if 
we  have  no  country  to  live  in  P  I  don't  want  a 
living  if  I  have  not  a  country.  Hoping,  pray- 
ing, trusting,  you  will  accede  to  my  wishes,  I 
await  an  answer.  Mv  name  is  on  the  militia  rolls : 
so  I  am  subject  to  draft ;  and  sooner  than  have 
me  go  with  drafted  men  here,  I  know  you  will  let 
I  me  go  in  a  Massachusetts  regiment    I  have  writ- 
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ten  this  ktter  after  weeks  of  delibezatioiiy  and 
in  no  sodden  burst  of  enthusiasm. 


INCIDENTS  OP  A  FIGHT  WITH  MOSBY. 

Fairfax  Coxtbt  House,  June  2, 1863. — The 
son  glistens  on  a  tweWe-pound  hiass  howitzer, 
whi(£,  with  its  limber,  occupies  a  position  di- 
rectly in  firont  of  Oen.  Stahl's  headquarters. 
The  story  of  the  gun  is  this :  Made  in  the  year 
1859,  it  was  used  D]r  the  Union  troops  at  Btdl's 
Bluf!^  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  since  that  time  has  done  sendee  in  the  rebel 
army.  After  Mosby  had  been  whipped  several 
times  by  Stahl's  caTalry,  this  gun  was  furnished 
him  to  redeem  his  laurels.  On  Friday  night  last, 
Mosby,  with  about  one  hundred  and  seTenty-five 
men  and  the  howitzer,  camped  at  Greenwich. 
Early  on  Saturday  they  made  a  hurried  march 
toward  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Bailroad, 
which  they  struck  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
this  side  of  Cadett's  Station.  Here  they  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  woods,  placed  the  how- 
itzer in  position,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
train  from  Alexandria,  carrying  forage  and  stores 
to  Bealeton.  As  the  cars  came  opposite  the  am- 
buscade, a  rail,  adroitly  displaced,  caused  the  lo- 
comotive to  run  off  the  track.  At  this  moment 
*  a  ball  from  the  gun  went  through  the  boiler,  and 
.  aoothn  pierced  the  smoke-stack.  The  guard 
upon  the  train  were  scared  b^  hearing  artulery, 
and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leavmg  the  train  at  the 
disposition  of  the  rebels.  Had  any  resistance 
bccm  ofiered,  it  is  believed  that  the  train  could 
have  been  saved,  and  all  the  rebels  captured.  As 
it  was,  the  guerrillas  destroyed  the  cars,  ten  in 
number,  and  then,  anticipating  a  visit  from  StabPs 
cavalry,  made  off  in  the  direction  of  Auburn. 
Meanwhile,  CoL  Mann,  of  the  Seventh  Michigan 
cavalry,  who  was  in  command  of  the  portion  of 
Stahl's  cavalry  at  Bristow,  hearing  the  firing, 
started  with  portions  of  the  Fifth  New  York, 
First  Vermont,  and  Seventh  Michigan,  to  learn 
the  cause.  Taking  the  precaution  to  send  the 
Fifth  New  York,  Capt  A.  H.  Hasbrouck  com- 
manding, across  the  country  to  Auburn,  to  inter- 
cept the  retreat,  he  followed  up  the  railroad  until 
the  sight  of  the  burning  train  told  that  portion 
of  the  story.  Leavins  the  burning  train,  CoL 
Mann  followed  the  track  of  the  retreating  foe,  and 
soon  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  towards  Green- 
wich, indicating  that  Capt  Hasbrouck,  with  the 
Fifth  New  Yo»,  had  either  intercepted  or  come 
up  with  the  enemy.  As  it  afterwards  proved,  they 
had  come  upon  their  rear,  and  had  been  fired 
upon  from  the  howitzer.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  the  Fifth  New  York  was  unable  to 
deploy,  so  as  to  operate  effectively,  and  the  en- 
emy again  started  on  the  run,  closely  followed  by 
Capt.  Hastnrouck  and  his  command.  CoL  Mann 
maaed  on  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  firing. 
Learning  the  particulars  of  their  escape,  he  di- 
vided his  force,  sending  Lieut-CoL  Preston,  with 
^art  of  the  First  Vermont  cavalry,  to  reenforce 
the  Fifth  New  Toxk,  and  with  the  bMlaDce  he^ 


struck  across  the  country,  again  hoping  to  inter- 
cept them. 

Finding  themselves  so  hotlypressed,  the  en- 
emy, when  near  Grapewood  Farm,  about  two 
miles  from  Greenwich,  took  position  at  the 
head  of  a  short,  narrow  lane,  with  high  fences 
on  either  side,  placing  the  howitzer  so  as  to 
command  the  lane,  strongly  supported  by  his 
whole  ftnrce.  The  advance  of  the  Fifth  New 
York,  about  twenty-five  men,  under  Lieut  Elmer 
Barker,  coming  up,  the  Lieutenant  determined  to 
charge  the  gun,  fearing,  if  he  halted,  the  rebels 
would  again  run  away.  Gallantly  riding  up  the 
narrow  lane,  with  almost  certain  death  before 
them,  these  brave  men,  bravely  led  bv  Lieut. 
Barker,  dashed  with  a  yell  towards  the  gun. 
When  within  about  fifty  yards,  the  rebels  opened 
fire  with  grape  upon  them.  The  result  was,  three 
men  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  rebels 
immediatelv  charged,  led  by  Mosby  himself! 
Lieut.  Barker,  twice  wounded  in  the  leg,  con- 
tinued with  his  handful  of  men  to  contest  every 
inch* of  the  ground,  and  himself  crossed  sabres 
with  Mosby.  But  numbers  told,  and  several  of 
the  Fifth  New  York  were  made  prisoners.  Tlds 
gallant  fight  of  Lieut  Barker  afforded  Col.  Pres- 
ton an  opportunity  to  come  up  with  the  First 
Vermont  Lieut  Uazleton  was  in  advance,  with 
about  seventy-five  men,  and  charged  bravely  up 
the  lane,  the  few  boys  of  the  Fifth  New  York, 
who  were  left,  joining  the  Vermonters.  Again 
and  again  the  gun  dealt  destruction  through  the 
ranks,  but  nothing  could  check  their  impetuosity, 
and  the  brave  fellows  rode  over  the  ^un,  sabring 
the  gimners,  and  captured  the  piece.  Serg. 
Carevt  of  the  First  Vermont,  was  shot  dead  by 
the  side  of  the  gun ;  his  brother,  a  corporal  in 
the  same  regiment,  although  his  arm  was  shat- 
tered, struck  down  the  gunner  as  he  applied  the 
match  for  the  last  time.  Mosby  and  his  men 
fought  desperately  to  recover  the  gun,  but  in 
vain. 

Meanwhile,  Col.  Preston  had  charged  across 
the  fields  upon  their  flank,  and  the  enemy  fled  in 
all  directions,  taking  refuge  in  the  thickets,  with 
which  they  are  so  familiar.  One  party  attempted 
to  take  away  the  limber,  but  it  was  speedily  cap- 
tured and  brought  in.  The  long  chase  in  tne  hot 
sun,  the  desperate  fight,  and  the  jaded  condition 
of  the  horses,  prevented  further  pursuit,  whidh, 
with  the  enemy  so  widely  scattered,  and  with 
their  knowledge  of  every  bj'-path  and  thicket, 
would  have  been  almost  fhutless.  Capt  B.  S. 
Haskins,  an  Englishman,  and  formerly  a  Captain 
in  the  Forty-Fourth  royal  infantr)-,  who  was 
with  Mosby,  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  has 
since  died.  Lieut.  Capman,  formerly  of  the  reg- 
idar  army,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  gun,  was 
also  dangerously  wounded  and  paroled  on  the 
field,  as  he  could  not  be  removed.  Our  loss  was 
four  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  rebels  had 
six  killed,  twenty  wounded,  and  lost  ten  prison- 
ers. All  the  Fifth  New  York  who  were  taken 
by  the  rebels  were  recaptured. 

The  result  of  this  fight  is  mote  d\s^\x^M<^  V^ 
the  rebels  tha^  the  prevVoua  eii^sd%<siEL<si!L\A«  "Tti^ 
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AMEQDOTBS,  FOBTRT,  AND  INCIDEKTS^ 


Soathexn  Confederacy  will  not  be  apt  to*  trost 
Mr.  Mosby  with  otlier  guns  if  he  cannot  take 
better  care  of  them  than  he  haa  of  this  one. 
The  enemy  was  beaten  by  about  the  same  force, 
in  a  position  chosen  by  themselves,  and  defended 
by  a  howitzer.  Their  killed  and  wounded  out- 
number ours,  and  the  howitzer  is  ready  to  be 
turned  against  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  is  highly  com- 
mended by  CoL  Mann  in  his  official  report  to 
Gen.  Stahl,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  chai^  of 
the  Fifth  New  York  and  the  First  Vermont  is  de- 
serring  mention. 


SOUTHRONS,  HEAR  YOUR  COUNTRY 

CALL  YOU. 

BT  ALBERT   PIKB. 

SoxTTHBONS !  hear  your  country  call  you  I 
Up !  lest  worse  thui  death  be&ll  you  ! 

To  arms !    To  arms !    To  arms,  in  Diziel 
Lo !  all  the  beacon-fires  are  lighted  — 
Let  all  hearts  be  now  imited ! 

To  arms !    To  arms !    To  arms,  in  Dixie  I 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie ! 
Hurrah!  hunrah! 
For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our  stand, 
And  live  or  die  for  Dixie ! 
To  arms !    To  arms ! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie ! 

To  arms !    To  arms ! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie ! 

Hear  the  Northern  thunders  mutter  I 
Northern  flags  in  South  wind  flutter ! 
To  arms !  &c. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie !  &c. 

Fear  no  danger !    Shun  no  labor ! 
Lift  up  rifle,  pike,  and  sabre! 

To  arms !  &c. 
Shoulder  pressing  close  to  shoulder. 
Let  the  odds  make  each  heart  bolder  I 

To  arms !  &c. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie !  &c 

How  the  South's  great  heart  rqoices 
At  your  cannons'  ringing  voices ! 

To  arms !  &c 
For  fidth  betrayed,  and  pledges  broken^ 
Wrongs  inflicted,  insults  spoken*. 

To  arms !  &c. 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie !  &c. 

Strong  as  lions,  swift  as  eagles, 

Back  to  their  kennels  hunt  these  beagles ! 

To  arms !  &c. 
Cut  the  unequal  words  asunder ! 
Let  them  then  each  other  plunder ! 

To  arms !  &c. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  I  &c. 

Swear  upon  your  country's  altar 
Never  to  submit  or  fiUter  I 

To  arms !  &c. 
Till  the  spoilers  are  defeated, 
Tm  the  Lord's  work  is  completed. 

To  arms  I  &c. 
Adyanoe  the  £ag  of  DiEiel  fte. 


Halt  not,  tiU  our  Federatloii 

Secures  among  earth's  powers  its  station  t 

To  arms!  &c 
Then  at  peace,  and  crowned  with  glory, 
Hear  your  children  tell  the  story  I 

To  arms !  &c. 
Advance  Uie  flag  of  Dixie  I  Ac* 

If  the  loved  ones  weep  in  sadness. 
Victory  soon  shall  brmg  them  gladnev* 

To  arms!  &c 
Exultant  pride  soon  banish  sorrow ; 
Smiles  chase  tears  away  to-morrow* 

To  arms!  &c. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  I  kc 


Spabbowgrass'  proposition,  that  the  Hmne 
Gfuard  should  not  leave  home  except  in  case  c^ 
invasion,  is  equal  to  the  old  story  of  the  Bung- 
town  Riflemen,  an  Ohio  military  company,  whoee 
by-laws  consisted  of  two  sections,  namely : 

*^  Article  First.  —  This  company  shall  be 
known  as  the  Bungtown  Riflemen. 

^^  Article  Second, — Li  case  of  war  this  oom- 
pany  shall  immediately  disband." 


Inctoents  of  the  Wab. — A  correspondent 
relates  the  following  incidents :  — 

"  The  Platte  Vallev  steamer  was  brought  to  fay 
the  guns  of  the  St  Louis  arsenal,  with  a  load  <x 
traitors  and  contrabands.  The  first  shot,  a  blank 
cartridge,  produced  no  effect.  The  next  was  a  aheUt 
which  was  made  to  explode  a  little  beyond  the  boet| 
and  this  also  was  disregarded.  The  third,  a  large 
ball,  passed  just  above  her  deck,  between  the  chim* 
neys  and  the  wheel-house,  and  had  the  effect  to  eet 
the  bell  ringing  and  the  whistle  screaming,  wfaidi 
signals  of  acquiescence  were  continued  till  the 
boat  reached  the  landing.  *  Why,  sir,'  said  the 
Captain  to  the  gunner, '  did  you  mean  to  sink  me  P  ' 
'Certainly,'  was  the  cool  reply;  'I  am  ordered 
to  fire  one  harmless  shot  at  least ;  I  gave  you  the 
benefit  of  two,  and  aimed  a  third  at  vour  engine, 
but  the  gun  was  ranged  a  little  too  nigh.  I  did 
not  want  to  hit  your  boilers,  and  scald  you  ell 
to  death ;  but  the  next  time  I  shall  sink  you  et 
the  second  shot ! '  '  For  God's  sake,  don't 
trouble  yourself,'  replied  the  Captain ;  *juai  tend 
a  small  boy  down  to  tap  a  drum  whenever  you 
want  me,  and  Fll  come  to  at  once.' 

"  Major  Rawlings  tells  an  anecdote,  in  the  aame 
vein,  of  a  prominent  lawyer  of  St  Louis.  <  Ma- 
jor,' said  ne,  lately,  '  I'm  a  choleric  man,  and  I 
find  it  won't  do.  I'm  setting  to  have  a  profound 
respect  for  Minie  bimets.  Won't  you  do  me 
the  favor  to  get  me  one  ?  and  whenever  I  find  my 
temper  rising  against  the  Dutch,  I  will  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket,  and  feel  a  btdUt,  and  that 
will  cool  me  off! '  The  Major  got  the  bullet  for 
him,  and  the  effect  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  ex* 
pectation.  Certainly  it  is  better  to  have  one  in 
the  pocket  than  in  tne  body,  if  the  effect  on  one's 
loyalty  is  just  the  same. 

*'Some  one  inquired  of  CoL  Boemstein  how 
long  he  should  remain.    '  I  don't  know,'  he  re- 
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nfied  irith  a  French  Bhnig  of  the  shoulder;  'per- 
Laps  a  year ;  bo  long  at  the  Goyemor  chooses  to 
stay  away.  I  am  Governor  now,  you  see,  till  he 
oomes  back ! '  His  notions  of  firc^om  c^  speech 
and  the  press  he  expressed  fireelr,  like  this :  *  All 
people  lall  speak  TOt  dey  tinik,  write  yot  dey 
pieazhe,  and  be  free  to  do  any  tink  dey  pleazhe 
— ofi/y  dey  tall  speak  and  write  no  treason  / '" — 
SaticHud  InteUigeneer* 


ONE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  MARTYRS. 

The  telemph  annoonces  the  death  of  William 
Fnller,  of  Needham,  a  mivate  in  the  18th  regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  The  tidings 
afflicCed  me  much.  I  knew  that  he  joined  the 
nrmy  from  deliberate  conyictions  of  duty,  and 
vith  the  belief  that  it' was  to  be  a  war  for  free- 
dom i  and  I  earnestly  desired  that  he  should  live 
to  see  the  glorious  rmlt  he  anticipated.  He  was 
an  ardent  republican,  and  worked  zealously  for 
Fremont  in  the  campaign  of  '56.  He  was  a 
working  man,  and  the  enslavement  of  working 
men  excited  generous  indignation  in  his  breast. 
Hewaa  among  the  first  tmree  years'  men  that 
loined  the  army.  Late  in  September,  1861 ,  when 
he  had  been  some  time  in  Virginia,  he  wrote  to 
me:  **!  enlisted  purely  from  principle;  to  do 
what  I  could  to  save  the  free  institutions  of  the 
country.  We  are  hard  at  work,  making  intrench- 
*ments  and  cutting  roads  through  the  woods  to 
Munson's  HilL  We  have  to  endure  many  priva- 
tiona  and  hardships;  but  these  I  will  not  dwell 
upon.  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  even  life  itself,  if  the  desired  end  can 
be  accomplished  by  this  war." 

A  month  later,  he  wrote :  *'  Before  I  came 
here,  I  was  often  told  that  I  should  not  think  so 
badly  of  slavery,  if  I  had  been  in  the  Slave 
States.  But  I  must  say  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
beauty  in  the  system.  When  I  do,  I  will  inform 
you.  Wliile  on  picket  duty,  I  often  meet  with 
ilaves,  and  have  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
them.  I  said  to  one,  who  came  into  camp  the 
other  day, '  How  have  you  been  treated,  Robert  ? ' 
*  Pretty  well,  sar.'  '  Have  you  been  well  fed  and 
clothed  ?  '  '  Pretty  well,  tiU  dis  year.  Massa 
hab  no  money  to  spare  dis  year.'  *Were  you 
contented  ? '  •  No,  sar.'  *  You  say  you  were  pret- 
ty well  treated,  and  pretty  well  supplied  with 
food  and  clothes ;  why  wasn't  you  contented  then  ? ' 
'  Cause  I  wanted  to  oe  free,  sar.'  '  But  what  could 
jon  do  to  support  yourself  and  your  wife  and 
cfaildreiiy  if  you  were  all  free  ? '  His  face  bright- 
ened, and  you  could  see  his  eyes  sparkle,  as  he 
rephed, '  I'd  hire  a  little  hut,  and  hib  a  little  gar- 
den, and  keep  a  pig  and  a  cow,  and  Pd  work  out 
by  the  day,  and  save  money.  X  could  save  money. 
rVe  laid  up  eight  dollars  this  sunmier ;  but  if  I 
couldn't  lay  up  a  cent,  I  should  like  to  be  free.  I 
should  fed  better.'  '  Can  you  read  and  write  P ' 
'  No,  sar.    But  massa's  mighty  fraid  to  have  us 


toudi  a  paper ;  they  say  Massa  Lincoln  is  going 
to  free  all  the  slaves.'    'Where  did  you  hear 


before  lilassa  Lincoln  was  President'  <  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  John  Brown  P '  <  Yes,  indeed,  sar. 
There  was  great  times  down  here  when  he  come 
to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  folks  was  all  skeered  to 
death.  They  went  from  all  round  here  to  see 
him  hung.'  *  Do  you  think  he  was  a  good  man  P ' 
<  Yes,  sar,  a  mighty  fine  man.' 

"  All  the  slaves  I  have  met  with  talk  in  much 
the  same  way.  I  could  fill  pages  with  similar 
conversations.  It  is  a  false  notion  that  slaves  are 
contented  if  they  are  not  beaten,  and  have  enough 
to  eat.  Liberty  is  just  as  sweet  to  them  as  it  is  to 
us.  I  can  say,  firom  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  may 
we  never  come  to  any  terms  with  the  rebels  till 
this  blot  of  slavery  is  wiped  out.  I,  for  one, 
would  be  willing  to  stay  here  ten  years,  and  en- 
dure any  amount  of  hardship,  if  at  the  end  I 
could  see  America  truly  free.  If  the  war  could 
only  accomplish  this  object,  it  seems  as  if  I  could 
say,  *  Now  let  thy  ser\'ant  depart  in  peace.' " 

At  the  close  of  November,  1861,  he  wrote: 
"  I  have  been  watching  the  tide  of  public  opinion, 
and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  sentiments  of  Sum- 
ner, Wilson,  and  Fremont  are  fast  gaining 
ground.  Emancipation !  Blessed  word !  I  have 
prayed  for  it;  I  came  here  to  fight  for  it ;  I  am 
reaay  to  die  for  it.  When  I  first  came  here,  they 
said  I  was  as  bad  as  a  secessionist ;  and  when  I 
indorsed  all  Charles  Sumner  said  at  Worcester, 
they  told  me  if  I  had  such  views  I  ought  to  have 
staid  at  home.  But  I  stood  my  ground  firmly,  and 
spoke  the  honest  convictions  of  my  heart ;  for  I 
Know  that  Mr.  Sumner  is  right,  and  that  the  riffht 
will  conquer  at  last.  I  have  sometimes  feared  it 
might  not  be  in  my  day ;  but  I  now  feel  that  the 
tide  is  setting  strongly  in  the  right  direction.  A 
great  change  has  been  wrought  within  a  few 
months.  I  feel  a  stronger  interest  in  the  subject 
than  ever,  since  I  have  seen  the  poor  slaves  and 
talked  with  them.  No  one  that  inquires  of  them 
can  have  a  doubt  that  they  ore  longing  for  their 
freedom.  I  know  that  they  are  expecting  us  to 
free  them,  and  are  ready  at  a  wora  to  help  us. 
We  have  the  power  to  ao  it ;  why  do  we  delay  ? 
The  day  will  come  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
wave  over  a  country  truly  free ;  that  it  may  come 
soon,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  a  poor  soldier." 

In  Januaay,  1862,  he  wrote :  "  The  other  day, 
in  going  out  to  the  line  of  our  pickets,  which  is 
near  to  the  rebels,  I  passed  by  a  house  where  a 
fine-looking  colored  lad,  of  seventeen,  was  hold- 
ing a  horse.  He  told  me  his  master  was  in  the 
rebel  army.  He  had  taken  all  his  money  away 
with  him;  but  his  mistress,  who  was  a  Union 
woman,  made  heaps  of  money  by  selling  victuals 
to  the  United  States  soldiers,  cooked  by  his 
mother,  who  was  one  of  her  slaves.  He  said  that 
his  mistress  had  a  pass  to  go  to  the  line  of  our 
pickets  whenever  she  liked,  and  that  she  wanted 
to  take  him  with  her,  to  work  for  a  man  near  our 
outposts.    I  advised  him  not  to  go,  lest  it  should 

"  th< 


prove  a  trap.  When  I  passed  the  house  a  fort- 
night later,  I  saw  the  same  lad  chopping  wood, 
with  a  book  peeping  from  his  pocket.    I  asked 

^  him  what  he  did  with  it.    He  said  he  vwvtAd 

that  ? '   '  We  used  to  hear  massa  say  bo,' last  fall,  j  very  much  to  learn  to  read|  and.  \]haX  Qk^\.\i^'W) 
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of  six  years  was  teaching  him.  What  a  pictmre 
it  would  make  ^  that  poor  slave  learning  ids  let- 
ters of  a  little  child  six  years  old!  I  wisn  I  were 
an  artist,  that  I  might  paint  it  In  the  course  of 
our  short  conversation,  the  lad  told  me  he  had 
found  out  why  his  mistress  wanted  him  to  eo  to 
our  outposts  to  work  for  a  man.  She  and  her 
hushand  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting  near  the 
lines,  and  he  wanted  to  take  this  young  slave  to 
work  for  the  rebel  army.  So  much  for  this  wo- 
man's pretended  Union  sentiments !  The  trouble 
is,  too  much  confidence  is  placed  in  the  loyal  pro- 
fessions of  these  people.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
you  are  sometimes  despondent  concerning  the 
prospects  of  the  country.  I  am  also.  O,  what  a 
chance  is  ofiered  us  to  make  this  a  really  free 
country  —  a  fitting  home  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations !  Will  this  glorious  opportunity  be  lost  ? 
If  so,  who  will  be  accountable  ?  It  surely  will 
not  be  the  poor  soldiers,  who,  at  their  country's 
call,  have  leh  home  and  families  —  all  that  was 
near  and  dear  to  them.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  find  out  the  sentiments  of  those  around 
me,  and,  almost  to  a  man,  they  say  we  can  never 
have  permanent  peace  till  slavery  is  abolished. 
Here  are  two  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to 
go  forth,  at  the  word,  to  victory  or  death,  and  I 
believe  they  are  generally  desirous  to  see,  Free- 
dom to  All,  inscribed  upon  their  banners.  I  will 
not  believe  that  the  glorious  opportunity  is  to 
slip  by  us.  Surely  God  will  not  permit  it.  He 
hears  the  prayers  of  the  poor  slaves,  and  of  those 
who  have  been  working  and  praying  for  them  for 
years.  I  still  pray  on,  and  nope  on.  I  want  to 
do  much ;  but  how  con  I  do  more  than  I  am  do- 
ing ?  I  must  perform  my  duty,  and  wait  for  the 
wheels  of  Government  to  move.  They  seem  to 
move  so  slowly,  that  I  long  to  put  my  shoulder 
to  the  wheels  and  push  them  along. 

"  From  appearances,  I  judge  we  shall  have  a 
battle  soon.  When  the  tmie  for  action  comes  I 
shall  try  to  do  my  duty,  God  helping  me.  I  have 
written  my  views  to  vou  fuUy,  that  if  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  fall  in  battle,  you  may  know  with  what 
feelings  I  go  into  the  conflict.  The  extermination 
of  slavery,  and  freedom  for  all,  through  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  is  ttie  idea  that 
ncr\'C8  my  arm.  May  God  give  me  strength! 
May  victory  be  ours !  And  Qirough  our  efforts 
ma^  the  millions  now  in  bondage  be  able  to  pnK 
claim  to  the  world,  <  Once  we  were  Slaves,  but 
now  we  are  all  Free  Men ! " ' 

The  expected  battle  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
as  we  all  know ;  anc^the  soldiers  waited  patiently 
for  the  slow  wheels  to  move.  The  last  of  July, 
1862,  six  months  later,  after  the  seven  days'  bat- 
tle before  Richmond,  followed  by  a  retreat  of  the 
United  States  army,  Mr.  Fuller  wrote:  "We 
have  been  so  hurried  that  I  have  had  no  time  to 
collect  my  thoughts  until  now.  I  was  at  Savage's 
Station  on  Saturday,  after  the  fight  at  Gaines' 
MilL  All  day  I  assisted  in  the  care  of  the 
woimded,  some  two  thousand  in  number.  May 
I  never  see  such  dreadful  sights  again !  And  to 
think  they  had  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 


rebels!  0,itwutoopunfbl!  But  they  were  ali 
patient  -—not  a  munnor  or  complaint.  What  • 
<  lesson  it  taught  me ' ! 

"  Now  we  have  a  little  leat ;  and  aa  I  ait  near 
the  banks  of  Jamea  Baver,  my  mind  is  busr  with 
reflections  conoenilng  Uie  last  ^yt  monttis.  I 
need  not  speak  of  the  great  sacrifioea  of  life  and 
property,  of  the  recent  bloody  battles  and  the 
defeat  of  our  army :  you  know  it  alL  The  thought 
ever  present  to  my  mind  is,  What  have  we  accom- 
plished by  all  our  toil,  and  hardship,  sufferins, 
and  death  P  Is  freedom  any  nearer  at  hand?  Is 
the  nation  even  so  strong  as  it  was  five  months 
ago?  What  are  our  prospects  for  the  future? 
The  men  are  disheartened.  It  must  be  oonfeaaed 
that  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  Who  is 
responsible  for  this  defeat?  The  people  ought 
to  know.  The  poor  s<^diers  ougnt  to  know. 
Let  the  truth  be  made  known ! 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  President 
Lincoln  had  proclaimed  emandpation  at  the 
beginning  of  tne  war,  the  end  would  be  mudi 
nearer  than  it  now  is,  and  there  would  have  been 
far  less  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasnreu 
Emancipation  is  a  strong  word,  but  it  mud  come 
to  that  before  we  can  have  peace.  I  know  I  am 
not  competent  to  advise  the  President ;  but  these 
are  my  honest  convictions,  confirmed  day  hy  day, 
the  more  I  see  of  this  accursed  system  of  shivery, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble.  I  am 
teaching  some  slaves  in  our  camp ;  that  is,  they 
were  slaves,  but  I  pray  to  God  they  may  never  hie 
so  again." 

The  next  I  heard  from  Mr.  Fuller  was  that  he 
was  wounded  in  the  last  battle  at  Bull  Run.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  informed  me,  by  an- 
other hand,  that  he  had  been  badly  wounaed  in 
the  shoulder,  but  was  doing  welL  He  added, 
"  My  consolation  is,  that  1  have  done  what  I 
could." 

A  week  afterwards,  they  told  he  was  deed.  I 
thought  of  him  as  I  last  saw  him,  a  healthy, 
young  man,  full  of  life  and  hope.  He  had  few 
advantages  for  education  in  his  youth,  but  his 
remarks  evinced  good  intelligence  and  a  generous 
heart  He  left  a  wife  and  young  chilc&en  and 
went  into  the  army,  not  from  the  mere  contagion 
of  public  excitement,  but  firom  convictions  of 
duty,  after  deliberate  reflection. 

He  was  "only  a  private;"  his  name  is  un* 
known  to  fame ;  but  I  honor  his  memory,  as  a 
brave  man,  a  true  patriot,  and,  better  still,  a 
friend  to  the  whole  numan  race,  of  all  nations 
and  colors.  It  fills  my  soul  with  sadness  to 
think  of  the  last  words  ne  wrote  to  me :  "  Some- 
thing is  wrong,  somewhere.  The  poor  soldiers 
ought  to  know." 

Alas,  thousands  of  poor,  weary  soldiers  have 
doubtless  gazed  on  the  rivers  and  hills  of  Vir- 
ginia, while  they  asked  themselves,  despondin^y, 
"  What  has  been  accomplished  by  all  our  priva- 
tions, toils  and  sufferings  ?  "  Thousands  of  brave 
young  souls  have  passed  away  with  heroic  patience, 
saying,  "  My  consolation  is,  that  I  have  done  what 
I  coukL"  L.  Mabia  Child. 


auscdotes*  fobtby,  and  incidents. 
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LYON. 

Snra,  bird,  on  green  MisflourTs  plain* 

Tlie  nddesl  song  of  8orrow ; 
Drop  tetrs,  O  donds,  in  gentlest  rain 

Ye  from  the  winds  qui  borrow; 
Bveetlie  oat»  ye  winds,  yonr  softest  sigh* 

Weep*  flowers,  in  dewy  splendor, 
'Far  him  who  knew  well  how  to  die« 

Snt  never  to  snirender. 

Uprose  serene  the  August  sun 

upon  tftat  day  of  glory ; 
TTpeorled  from  mnslLiet  and  from  gun 

The  war-dond  gray  and  hoary ; 
It  gathered  like  a  mneral  pall. 

Now  broken  and  now  blended, 
"Where  rai^  the  bufialo's  angry  call. 

And  rank  with  rank  contended* 

Four  thousand  men,  as  braye  and  true 

As  e'er  went  fbrth  in  daring. 
Upon  the  I6e  that  morning  tm-ew 

The  strength  of  their  despairing. 
TImt  frared  not  death  —  men  bless  the  field 

That  patriot  soldiers  die  on  — 
Eahr  freedom's  cause  was  sword  and  shield^ 

And  at  their  head  was  Lyon ! 

Tbebr  leader's  troubled  soul  looked  forth 

From  eyes  of  troubled  brightness ; 
Sad  soul !  the  burden  of  the  North'' 

Had  pressed  out  all  its  lightness. 
He  gated  upon  the  unequal  fight, 

^s  ranks  all  rent  and  gory, 
And  frit  the  shadows  close  like  night 

Bound  his  career  of  glory. 

«•  General,  come,  lead  us ! "  loud  the.  cry 

From  a  braye  band  was  ringinff— ' 
•«  Lead  us,  and  we  will  stop,  or  &ei 

That  battery's  awful  singing." 
He  qnirred  to  where  his  heroes  Btoodi 

Twice  wounded,  —  no  wound  knowing,  — 
The  fire  of  battle  in  his  bloods 

And  on  his  forehead  glowing. 

O,  cursed  for  aye  that  traitor's  hand. 

And  cursed  uiat  aim  so  deadly,- 
"Which  smote  the  bravest  of  the  land* 

And  dyed  his  bosom  redly ! 
Serene  he  lay  while  past  him- pressed 

The  battle's  ftirious  billow. 
As  eahnly  as  a  babe  may  rest 

Upon  its  mother's  pillow. 

So  Lyon  died !  and  well  may  fiowers 

His  place  of  burial  cover. 
For  never  had  this  land  of  ours 

A  more  devoted  lover. 
Living,  his  country  was  his  bride ; 

Ks  lifr  he  gave  her,  dying ; 
life,  fortune,  love — he  nought  denied 

To  her  and  to  her  sighing. 

Best,  Fistriot,  in  thy  hillside  grave* 

Bende  her  form  who  bore  thee  I 
Lew  may  the  land  thou  diedst  to  save 

Her  bsomered  stars  wave  o'er  thee  I 
Upon  her  history's  brightest  page. 

And  on  Fame's  glowbig  portal,. 
Shell  write  thv  grand,  heroic  page. 

And  grave  vtj  juaae  munorUUj 
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Befobe  the  Battle  of  Bethel. — Just 
we  halted  to  start  to  the  rear  on  hearing  firing, 
said  Adjutant  Stevens  of  the  First  Vermont,  a 
rebel  scoundrel  came  out  of  a  house  and  deliber- 
ately fired  his  gun  at  us.  The  ball  passed  so 
cbse  to  me  that  I  heard  it  whiz  —  on  its  way 
^oing  through  the  coat  and  pants,  and  just  graz- 
ing the  skin  of,  Orderly  Sergeant  Sweet,  of  the 
Woodstock  company.  The  rascal  was  secured, 
and  is  a  prisoner ;  and  what  was  done,  by  war  of 
stem  entertainment,  to  one  of  the  F.  F.  Y.'s, 
you  will  hear  if  I  ever  live  to  return.  I  Uien,  as 
the  firing  to  the  rear  had  ceased,  with  revolver 
in  hand,  accompanied  by  Fifer,  approached  the 
fdlow's  house,  having  some  expectation  of  an 
ounce  of  lead  being  deposited  in  mv  tall  body 
without  asking  my  permission.  By  tnis  time  aU 
our  troops  were  out  of  sight  in  the  woods,  hj  a 
turn  in  the  road,  and  I  was  alone  with  Fifer, 
when  some  negroes  came  from  the  house,  having 
less  fear  of  two  men  than  of  two  thousand.  On 
inquiry,  the  slaves  told  me  that  Adjutant  Whiting, 
whom  we  had  just  taken  prisoner,  was  the  owner, 
that  he  belonged  to  the  secession  armv,  and  that 
no  white  folks  were  in  the  house,  all  naving  left 
Without  the  ceremony  of  ringing,  I  entered  and 
surveyed  the  premises,  and  found  a  most  eleganthr 
fumisned  house.  I  took  a  hasty  survey  in  searcn 
of  arms,  but,  finding  none,  left  the  house,  and 
started  to  overtake  our  column.  On  reaching 
the  bend  in  the  road,  I  took  a  survey  of  the  rear, 
to  "see  what  I  might  see,**  and  discovered  a 
single  soldier  coming  towards  me,  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  up.  I  found  it  was  Clark,  of  the 
Bradford  company.  Before  he  reached  me,  I 
observed  a  horseman  coming  at  full  speed  towards 
me.  On  reaching  the  house,  he  turned  in,  which 
induced  me  to  think  lum  a  secessionist.  I  ordered 
Clark  to  cover  him  with  his  rifle,  and  revolver  in 
hand,  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  surrender. 
He  cried  out,  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  Answer,  "  Ver- 
mont!" "Then  raise  your  piece,  Vermont;  I 
am  CoL  Duryea,  of  the  Zouaves ;  **  and  so  it  was. 
His  gay-looking  red  boys  just  appeared  turning 
the  comer  of  the  road,  coming  towards  us.  He 
asked  me  the  cause  of  the  firing  in  the  rear,  and 
whose  premises  we  were  on.  I  told  him  he  knew 
the  first  as  well  as  I  did,  but  as  to  the  last,  could 
give  full  information  *,.  that  the  house  belonged 
to  one  Adiutont  Whiting,  who,  just  before,  had 
sent  a  bullet  whizzing  by  me,  and  shot  one  of  my 
boys,  and  that  my  greatest  pleasure  would  be  to 
bum  the  rascal's  house  in  payment  "  Your  wish 
will  be  gratified  at  once,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  I 
am  ordered  by  Gen.  Butler  to  bum  every  house 
whose  occupant  or  owner  fires  upon  our  troops. 
Bum  it"  He  leaped  firom  his  horse,  and  I  upon 
the  steps,  and  by  that  time  three  Zouaves  were 
with  me.  I  ordered  them  to  try  the  door  with 
the  butts  of  their  guns  —  down  went  the  door, 
and  in  went  we.  A  well-packed  travelling  bag 
lay  upon  a  maho^ny  table.  I  tore  it  open  with 
the  hopes  of  finding  a  revolver,  but  did  not.  The 
first  thing  I  took  out  was  a  white  Unen  coat*.  I 
laid  it  on  the  table,  and  Co\."DMX^'e«L^\i\.«^>^!^\ft^ 
/match  to  it.    Other  c\otYaxv|^  wm  ^<^^^  V^  >}d& 
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ee,  and  soon  we  Imd  a  rousing  fire.  Before 
^  ^Ting,  I  went  into  the  large  partor  in  the  riffht 
wing  of  the  house  —  it  was  perfectly  splenucL 
A  luge  room  with  a  tapestry  carpet,  a  nice  piano, 
a  fine  library  of  miscellaneous  books,  rich  sofas, 
elegant  chairs,  with  superior  needle-work  wrou^t 
bottoms,  whatnots  in  the  comers,  loaded  with 
artides  of  luxury,  taste,  and  refinement,  and 
upon  a  mahogany  centre-table  lay  a  Bible  and  a 
lady's  portrait.  The  last  two  articles  I  took,  and 
haye  them  now  in  my  possession.  I  also  took  a 
decanter  of  most  excellent  old  brandy  firom  the 
sideboard,  and  left  the  burning  house.  By  this 
time  the  ZouaTC  regiment  had  come  up.  I  joined 
them,  and  in  a  short  time  came  up  with  our  rear 
guard,  and  saw  a  sight,  the  like  of  which  I  wish 
never  to  see  again — viz.:  nine  of  CoL  Town- 
send's  Albany  regiment  stretched  on  the  floor  of 
a  house,  where  Uiey  had  just  been  carried,  and 
eight  of  them  mortally  wounded,  b^  our  ovm  men, 
O,  the  sight  was  dreadful.  I  cned  like  a  bov, 
and  so  did  many  others.  I  immediately  thought 
of  my  decanter  of  brandj,  took  a  tin  cup  firom  a 
soldier  and  poured  into  it  the  brandy,  and  filled 
it  (the  cun)  with  water  firom  a  canteen,  and  from 
one  poor  bioy  to  another  I  passed  andpoured  into 
their  pale  and  quivering  lips  the  mvigorating 
fluid,  and  with  mj  hand  wiped  the  sweat-drops 
of  death  firom  their  foreheads.  O,  how  gratefuUy 
thepoor  fellows  looked  at  me  as  they  saw,  by  my 
uniform,  that  the  usually  stem  officer  and  Com- 
mander had  become  to  tiiem  the  kind  and  tender- 
hearted woman,  by  doing  for  them  woman's  holy 
duty.  One  strong  fellow,  wounded  in  the  heaa, 
and  bloody  as  a  butcher's  floor,  soon  rallied,  and 
was  able  to  converse  with  me.  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  the  poor  fellows  around  him.  He  said  yes, 
and  |>ointing  to  one,  he  said,  "  That  man  stood  at 
my  side^he  was  my  section  man — I  saw  his 
gun  fly  out  of  his  hands,  being  struck  by  a  grape 
shot,  and  a  moment  after  we  both  tumbled  to  tne 
ground  together."  I  went  out  and  picked  up  an 
finfield  rifle,  nearly  cut  in  two  by  a  ball ;  said  he, 
"That  is  his  gun."  I  saw  its  owner  die,  and 
brought  the  gun  with  me  back  to  my  camp,  and 
have  it  in  my  possession. 


Music  op  the  Port  Royal  Negboes. — 
The  editor  of  Dvnght*s  Journal  of  Music  pub- 
lished a  letter  firom  IkGss  Lucy  McKim,  of  PnHa- 
delphia,  accompanying  a  specimen  of  the  songs 
in  vogue  among  the  negroes  about  Port  RoyaL 
Miss  McKim  accompanied  her  fiither  thither  on  a 
recent  visit,  and  wrote  at  follows : 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  entire  character  of 
these  nqgro  ballads  by  mere  musical  notes  and 
signs.  The  odd  turns  made  in  the  throat,  and 
the  curious  rhythmic  efiect  produced  by  single 
voices  chiming  in  at  difierent  irregular  interv^s, 
seem  almost  as  impossible  to  place  on  score  aff 
the  singing  of  birus  or  the  tones  of  an  .£olian 
harp.  The  airs,  however,  can  be  reached.  They 
Mie  too  decided  not  to  be  easily  understood,  and 
tbeir  sinking  onginality  would  catch  the  ear  of 


any  musician.  Besides  this,  they  are  valuable  as 
an  expression  of  the  character  and  life  of  the 
race  which  is  playing  such  a  conspicuous  part  in 
our  history.  The  wild,  sad  strains  tell,  as  the 
sufierers  themselves  never  could,  of  cmahed 
hopes,  keen  sorrow,  and  a  dull,  daily  misery 
wmch  covered  them  as  hopelessly  as  the  Ibg  from 
the  rice-swamps.  On  the  other  nand,  the  words 
breathe  a  trusting  faith  in  rest  in  the  future  — 
in  "  Canaan's  fiur  and  happy  land,"  to  which 
their  eyes  seem  constantly  turned. 

A  complaint  might  be  made  against  these  songs 
on  the  score  of  monotony.  It  u  true  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  repetition  of  the  music,  but  that  is 
to  accommodate  the  leader,  who,  if  he  be  a  good 
one,  is  always  an  improvisator.  For  instance,  on 
one  occasion,  the  name  of  each  of  our  party  who 
was  present  was  dexterously  introduced! 

As  the  same  songs  are  sung  at  every  sort  of 
work,  of  course  the  tempo  is  not  alwa3ra  alike. 
On  the  water,  the  oars  mp  **  Poor  Rosy  "  to  an 
even  andante ;  a  stout  boy  and  girl  at  the  hom- 
iny-mill will  make  the  same  '*  Poor  Rosy  **  fly,  to 
keep  up  with  the  whirling  stone ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  day's  work  is  done,  "  Heab'n  shall 
a  be  my  home  "  peals  up  slowly  and  mournfully 
from  the  distant  quarters.  One  woman  —  a  re- 
spectable house-servant,  who  had  lost  all  but  one 
of  her  twenty-two  children —  said  to  me : 

**  Pshaw !  don't  bar  to  dese  yar  clul'en,  missis. 
Dey  jest  rattles  it  ofi*;  dey  don't  know  how  for 
sing  iL  I  likes  <  Poor  Rosy '  better  dan  all  de 
songs,  but  it  can't  be  sung  widout  a  full  heart 
and  a  troubled  sperrit ! " 

All  the  songs  make  good  barcarolles.  Whit- 
tier  ''builded  better  tmn  he  knew,"  when  he 
wrote  his  "  Song  of  the  Negro  Boatnum.**  It 
seemed  wonderfiiuy  applicable  as  we  were  being 
rowed  across  Hilton  Head  Harbor  amonff  United 
States  gunboats  —  the  Wabash  and  the  Vermont 
towering  on  either  side.  I  thought  the  crew 
must  strike  up : 

*'  And  massa  tink  it  day  ob  doom,  - 
And  we  ob  jubilee. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  sinsing  we  heard  was  at 
the  Baptist  Church,  on  St  Helena  Island,  when  a 
congre^tion  of  three  hundred  men  and  women 
joined  m  a  hymn : 


**  Roll,  Jordan,  roll,  Jordan ! 
Roll,  Jordan,  roll  V 


i»» 


It  swelled  forth  like  a  triumphal  anthem.  That 
same  h}inn  was  sung  by  thousands  of  negroes  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  last,  when  they  marched  in 
procession  under  the  Stars  and  Stnpes,  cheering 
them  for  the  first  time  as  the  ''flag  of  our  coun- 
try." A  friend,  writing  firom  there,  says  that  the 
choms  was  indescribably  grand  —  '^that  the 
whole  woods  and  world  seemed  joining  in  that 
rolling  sound." 

There  is  much  more  in  this  new  and  euxioua 
music  of  which  it  is  a  temptation  to  write,  but 
I  must  remember  that  it  can  spesk  for  itacdf 
better  than  any  one  for  it. 
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« STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  WAY.* 

Coxst  ttuk  annt,  men  I    File  on  the  zaiU, 

Stir  up  the  camp-fire  bri§^t ; 
No  matter  if  the  canteen  fuU, 

Well  make  a  roaring  ni^t. 
Here  Shenandoah  brawla  uong, 
There  borly  Bine  Ridge  echoes  strong. 
To  swell  the  brigade's  rousing  song 

Of  **  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

We  see  him  now — the  old  slouched  hat 

Cocked  o'er  his  eye  askew. 
The  shrewd,  dry  smile,  the  speech  so  pat. 

So  calm,  so  blunt,  so  true. 
The  •*  Blue-Light  Elder  "  knows  'em  well ; 
Says  he,  "Thaf  s  Banks^he's  fond  of  shell ; 
Lord  save  his  soul !  we'll  give  him  "  —  wdLl, 

ThatTa  «*  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

Silmce !  ground  arms !  kneel,  all !  caps  off ! 

Old  Blue-Iagfaf  s  going  to  pray. 
Strangle  the  Ibol  that  dares  to  scoff! 

Attention  I  if  s  his  way. 
Appealing  from  his  native  sod, 
hiJonmapaMperu  to  God  — 
•<  Lay  bare  thine  arm,  stretch  forth  thy  rod ! 

Amen ! "    Thaf  s  *<  Stonewall's  way." 

.Hie's  in  the  saddle  now.    Fall  in ! 

Steady,  the  whole  brigade ! 
Hill's  at  the  lord,  cut  off—  we'll  win 

ffis  way  out,  ball  and  blade ! 
What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  ? 
What  matter  if  our  fieet  are  torn  ? 
**  Qni^-step  !  we're  with  him  before  dawn ! " 

Thaf  a  **  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

The  sun's  bright  lanees  rout  the  mists 

Of  morning,  and,  by  George  ! 
Here's  Longstreet  struggling  in  the  lists. 

Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 
Pope  and  his  Yankees,  whipped  before, 

Bay'nets  and  grape ! "  near  Stonew^l  roar ; 

Charge,  Stuart !    Pay  off  Ashby's  4C0i%! 

Is  *■  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

Ah,  maiden,  wait,  and  watch,  and  yearn 

For  news  of  Stonewall's  bajid ! 
Ah,  widow,  read,  with  eyes  that  bum. 

That  ring  upon  thy  hand ! 
Ah,  wile,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on  \ 
Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn. 
The  foe  had  better  ne'er  been  bom 

That  gets  in  •*  Stonewall's  way." 


•4 
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Who  raised  the  Flag  at  Yorktown? — To 
the  Twenty-second  Massachusetts  regiment,  CoL 
Gore,  and  to  the  Twenty-second  alone,  belongs 
the  glory  of  first  planting  the  American  flag  on 
the  works  at  Yorktown:  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  there  is  and  can  be  no  question.  The 
following  brief  account  can  be  relied  upon : 

The  day  before  the  evacuation,  Saturday,  May 
3d,  the  Twenty-second  regiment  received  or- 
ders to  nmrch  to  a  position  within  one  thousand 
yards  of  the  enemy's  works.  Spades  were  fur- 
nished each  man.  We  were  then  deployed  on  a 
line  six  feet  Mnrt,  and  the  order  came :  **  Dig 
for  your  liTes.''    Considering  that  we  were  com- 


pletely exposed  to  a  direct  fire  in  front,  and  to  a 
cross-fire  from  a  water-battery  stationed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  you  may  readily  be- 
lieve we  hastened  to  obey  orders.  Fortunately, 
the  enemy  did  not  at  once  open  fire,  and  our  bovs 
had  a  chance  to  do  some  little  digging  before  tne 
storm  of  ball  and  shell  commence ;  but  long  be- 
fore the  pits  were  Iblly  completed,  their  guns 
were  played  upon  us.  Up  to  twelve  o'clock,  the 
enemy  had  fired  one  hundred  and  seventh-five 
shell  and  shot,  and  though  none  of  our  regiment 
were  killed  or  wounded,  there  were  many  narrow 
escapes. 

Lieut  Stfles,  commanding  second  company 
sharpshooters,  in  the  absence  of  Capt  Went- 
wortn,  barely  escaped  being  struck  by  a  shelL 
In  order  to  be  able  to  give  his  men  due  notice 
when  to  dodge  at  the  fiasn,  he  bravely  and  fear- 
lessly exposed  himself.  In  another  case,  one  of 
the  men  was  entirely  buried  by  a  shell  striking 
the  earth  in  front  of  the  pit,  and  had  actually  to 
be  du^  out  by  his  comraaes. 

Dunn^  the  whole  day  our  boys  kept  themselves 
busy,  while  the  sharpshooters  took  every  chance 
offered.  When  evening  came,  we  were  ordered 
back  to  camp ;  but  before  we  had  got  fairly  set- 
Ued,  the  rebels  commenced  shelling  us  again.  A 
piece  of  a  shell  struck  the  Adiutant's  tent,  and 
buried  itself  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  ground. 
The  Adjutant  and  one  of  the  surgeons  were  in 
the  tent  at  the  time.  At  twelve  o'clock  our  siege 
guns  commenced  operations,  and  the  enemy  ceased 
Bring.  The  next  morning  at  five  o'clock,  the 
Twenty-second  were  ordered  to  go  on  picket  duty 
in  front  of  the  enemas  lines. 

The  regiment,  having  taken  their  position,  soon 
discovered  that  the  works  were  evacuated,  and 
at  once  marched  forward  and  took  possession. 
There  being  no  colors  allowed  with  a  regiment 
on  picket  duty,  Col.  Gove  immediately  sent  to 
his  camp  for  the  American  fiag,  and  with  his 
own  hands  planted  it  on  the  works  at  York- 
town.  At  this  time  there  were  no  other  regi- 
ments, or  parts  of  regiments,  present  under  thdr 
proper  officers;  there  were  simply  only  a  few 
stragglers,  who  followed  after  tne  Twenty-sec- 
ond. Col.  Oove  raised  the  flag,  and  was  within 
ten  feet  of  the  concealed  shell,  which  exploded 
and  wounded  seven  of  our  men. 


A  Talk  with  a  Rebel  Picket  in  Missis- 
siPPL  —  A  private  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  re^ment 
gave  the  following  lively  sketch  of  campaigning 

I  must  record  a  little  adventure,  pleasing  and 
interesting,  I  had  day  before  yesterday  near 
Corinth.  My  last  spoke  about  the  continued 
firing  between  pickets.  To  such  an  extent  was 
it  carried,  so  incessant  the  firing  day  and  night, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  battle  would  alann  the 
camp,  whereas  a  single  gun  should  be  the  signal 
for  the  long-rolL  But  within  the  last  three  or 
four  days  a  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place. 

On  Monday  out  regiment  was  sent  to  the  foc- 
tiflcationB.     it  is  the  cvisXath  lot  ^ilOife  ^vnssoJk 
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battalions  to  take  their  torn  in  staying  at  the 
breastworks  for  twenty-four  hours,  forming  a 
sort  of  reserve  picket ;  and  firom  each  regiment 
so  stationed  two  companies  are  sent  to  the  out- 
posts. It  fell  to^  our  lot  to  go  out  The  com- 
pany we  relieved  informed  us  tnat  the  rebels  were 
disposed  to  be  friendly;  and  with  instructions 
from  the  fidd-officer  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon, 
or  the  enemv  attempted  to  advance,  we  set  to 
work  to  watcn  the  movements  of  our  neighbors. 
The  enemy's  pickets  were  in  the  edge  of  a  wood 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  my  post 
—  one  of  the  best  for  observation  —  similarly 
situated  in  another  wood,  with  a  level  between 
us.  For  some  time  we  looked  closely  without 
bdng  able  to  see  any  of  them,  as  tney  were 
disposed  to  be  shy.  We,  on  the  contrary,  exposed 
ounelves  to  their  view,  which  had  the  effect  of 
making  them  bolder;  and  occasionollv  a  rebel 
passed  fit>m  one  tree  to  another  and  levelled  a 
fidd-glass  at  us. 

I  waved  a  handkerchief,  which  was  answered 
from  the  other  side,  and  tacitly  understood  to 
mean  no 'firing.  An  hour  later  one  of  our 
Southern  friends  waved  a  handkerchief  and 
shouted :  "  Meet  me  half-way."  <*  All  right ; " 
and  arming  myself  with  a  newspaper  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictures  incidental  to  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  I  started  out  A  rebel  surgeon 
of  the  Third  Tennessee  was  the  individual  who 
met  me.  He  was  dressed  in  a  citizen's  suit  of 
black,  with  military  buttons,  and  the  rank  of 
captain  designated,  not  by  shoulder-straps,  but 
by  marks  on  the  collar.  After  8hakin|(  hands 
and  exchanging  the  customary  salutations,  we 
proceeded  to  talk  about  the  war.  He  was  at 
Fort  Donekon,  and  made  his  escape  the  night 
before  the  surrender;  spoke  of  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  at  which  he  assisted;  said  it  was  their 
intention  to  have  made  the  attack  on  Saturday 
instead  of  Sunday,  but  on  account  of  a  misunder- 
standing between  thdr  generals  the  plan  failed. 
The  number  of  d^erters  from  his  side  appeared 
to  have  a  prominent  place  in  his  mind,  which 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  conoeaL  **  Bo  you 
have  many  deserters  from  vour  ranks  ?  "  he  com- 
menced. I  told  him  of  only  two  cases  which  had 
come  under  my  notice  for  more  than  a  year, 
taking  care  to  add  that  they  ran  home.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  many  of  their  men  came  over 
to  us.  I  answered  rather  equivocally :  *'  A  few." 
"How  many?" 

Fearful  now  that  if  I  told  him  the  great  number 
that  actually  did  come  to  us,  the  rebel  leaders 
would  increase  their  vigilance,  I  merely  said  that  I 
had  seen  six,  the  numMr  I  had  personally  beheld. 
''I  guess  they  go  the  other  way,"  he  replied, 
^thereoj  acknowledging  they  sufiered  much  from 
desertion.  Mr.  Tennessee  wanted  to  know  why 
we  did  not  make  the  attack ;  they  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  us,  and  confident  of  victory.  I  said 
that  they  could  not  be  more  eager  for  the  bat- 
tle, or  more  sure  of  success,  than  ourselves; 
that  to  us  everytlung  appeared  to  be  ready; 
but  we  were  not  supposed  to  know  Oen.  Hal- 
leei's  pLuui 


We  talked  together  some  fifteen  minutes,  both 
of  us  very  wary  about  giving  contraband  infor- 
mation. He  was  a  gentlenuinly,  well-educated 
man,  apparently  under  thirty  years  of  a^  and 
fit>m  M!aury  County,  Tennessee.  I  gave  mm  the 
pictorial,  and  askea  for  a  Memphis  paper.  He 
nad  none,  but  promised  to  send  me  over  one, 
if  he  could  procure  it  during  the  dav.  Before 
parting,  I  remariied  that  it  would  be  well  to 
make  some  agreement  about  picket  firing,  and 
learned  that  they  had  receivea  orders  precisely 
like  ours. 

Gen.  Garfield,  who  had  the  supervision  of  the 
outposts,  called  me  in ;  so  we  a^^ain  shook  hands 
and  separated,  leaving  many  tmngs  unsaid  that 
we  would  like  to  have  spoken  about  Garfield 
questioned  me  closely  as  to  our  conversation,  and 
seemed  satisfied  that  it  was  all  right  However, 
being  fearful  that  the  rebels  might  Team  something 
from  us  if  such  intercourse  was  allowed,  he 
ordered  us  not  to  go  out  again,  but  to  let  any 
rebel  that  wished  it  to  come  over  all  the  way.  i 
had  reason  to  regret  this  very  much,  as  in  the 
afternoon  my  friend,  the  doctor,  came  half  way 
with  the  promised  paper.  We  gave  him  to 
understand  that  it  was  against  our  orders  to  leave 
the  post,  and  if  he  would  come  all  the  way  we 
would  do  him  no  harm.  He  said  he  had  a'very 
late  paper,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  come 
farther  than  the  neutral  ground,  and  returned, 
much  to  our  disappointment 

After  the  interview  of  the  morning  all  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  bullets  from  either  side 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  sentinels  on  both  sides 
paced  their  beats  without  so  much  as  thinking 
to  seek  cover. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  CALL. 

*  BT  WILUAX  CULLEN  BBTAXT. 

Lat  down  the  axe,  fiing  by  the  n>ade ; 

Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plough  ; 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet  blade 

For  arms  like  yours  were  fitter  now ; 
And  let  the  hanos  that  ply  the  pen 

Quit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle-fidd. 

Our  country  calls ;  away !  away ! 

To  where  the  blood-stream  blots  the  green ; 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 

That  Time  in  all  hu  course  has  seen. 
See,  from  a  thousand  coverts — see 

Spring  the  armed  foes  that  haunt  her  track ; 
Thcnr  nuh  to  smite  her  doiK-n,  and  we 

Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 

Ho !  sturdy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave, 

And  moved  as  soon  to  fear  and  fiight. 
Men  of  the  glade  and  forest !  leave 

Tour  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight 
The  arms  that  wield  the  axe  must  pour 

An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe ; 
His  serried  raxUis  shall  reel  before 

The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  low. 
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And  70  wIm)  breast  the  mountain  atorm* 

By  graaaj  steep  or  highland  lake, 
Come,  for  the  land  ye  love  to  form 

A  bulwark  tfiat  no  foe  can  break. 
Stand,  like  yoor  own  gray  diflb  that  mock 

The  whirlwind,  stand  in  her  defence : 
The  blast  aa  soon  shall  move  the  rock 

As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

And  ye,  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand. 

Swift  riTers,  rising  fu  away, 
Come  from  the  depth  of  her  green  land, 

As  ndfdity  in  tout  march  as  they. 
As  terriUe  aa  when  the  rains 

HaTO  swelled  them  orer  bank  and  bourn. 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 

JfUid  sweep  along  the  woods  uptom. 

And  ye  who  throng,  beside  the  deep. 

Her  porta  and  hrailets  of  the  strand. 
In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 

On  his  long,  murmuring  marge  of  sand, 
Come,  like  that  deep,  wh^  o*er  his  brim 

He  rises,  all  his  floods  to  poiir. 
And  flinfis  the  proudest  barks  that  swim, 

A  helyess  wreck,  against  his  shore. 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords,  of  old, 

Won  the  feir  land  in  which  we  dwell ; 
But  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 

The  grim  resolTe  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike,  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land. 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand. 

And  prions  must  their  triumph  be. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  FLORIDA. 

Mafftt's  Account  op  his  Adventures. — 
Arriving  in  Brest,  by  way  of  Quimper  and 
Chateaiuin,  the  first  thing  I  heard  on  ^tting  on 
board  the  steamer  which  navigates  the  picturesque 
little  river  Elom  from  the  latter  place  to  Brest, 
was  the  arrival  of  the  Confederate  States  cruiser 
Florida ;  and  on  crossins^  the  glorious  Rade  de 
Brest  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  I  bad  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  this  now  celebrated 
vessel,  as  she  lay  at  anchor  among  some  of  the 
giants  of  the  French  navy — a  long,  low,  black, 
rakish-looking  craft,  not  over  smart  in  appearance, 
yet  useful,  every  inch  of  her  ^- a  pygmy  among 
these  monBters|,  and  yet  a  formidable  pygmy,  even 
to  the  unpractised  eye,  the  Palmetto  flag  flving 
proudly  firom  her  mizzen.  We  happened  to  nave 
a  French  Vice-Admiral,  a  Russian  Vice-Admiral, 
and  a  Senator  of  the  Empire  on  board ;  and  you 
may  imagine  there  was  an  infinity  of  gossip,  but 
no  reliable  information. 

When  we  landed  at  the  Cale  in  the  harbor,  the 
crowd  which  usually  assembles  to  welcome  or 
pester  new  comers  was  full  of  **  La  Floride  *'  and 
her  doings.  **Elle  a,"  cried  an  enthusiastic 
eomtnisnonaire  to  me,  **  eUe  a,  Monsieur,  je  vous 
assure  sur  ma  parole  d^honneur,prhs  deux  millions 
de  livres  sterling  h  bord^  tout  en  or,  je  vous 
assure.**  *^Eh!  man  Dieu!  c^est  beaueotq?/** 
cried  a  smart  little  mauue&om  the  lYuiejijie.    I 


could  not  help  agreeing  with  the  mousse  that  the 
sum  was  certainly  a  great  deal 

That  evening  (aioed  by  my  fellow-travelled, 
Mr.  Henry  Tupper,  Vice-Consul  of  France  in 
Guernsey,  and  one  of  the  jurats  of  that  island) 
I  found  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Florida  at  the 
Hotel  de  Nantes,  (Rue  d'AiguiUon.)  Lieut 
Lingard  Hoole  (a  young  man,  who  apparently 
did  not  number  more  than  23  years)  received  us 
courteously,  and  gave  us  his  card  to  assure  us 
admission  on  board.  He  stated,  however,  that 
his  superior  officer,  Capt  Maffit,  was  generally  to 
be  found  on  board  his  vessel,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  us.  The  frankness,  courtesy,  and  total 
absence  of  boasting  manifested  by  this  young 
officer,  impressed  us  most  favorablv. 

All  next  day  it  blew  a  gale  01  wind  in  the 
Rade,  and  we  could  not  find  a  boat  to  venture 
out  To-day,  however,  the  weather  was  most 
propitious,  and  early  morning  found  us  alongdde 
of  the  Florida.  We  sent  our  cards  to  Capt 
Maffit,  and  were  immediately  admitted  on  board, 
the  captain  himself  coming  to  the  top  of  the 
companion  to  receive  us.  Directly  Capt  Maffit 
understood  that  we  were  British  subjects,  he 
invited  us  below  into  his  little  cabin,  and  when  I 
told  him  that  there  were  many  people  in  England 
who  regarded  his  career  with  great  interest,  he 
entered  very  freely  into  a  recital  of  his  adventures. 

I  will  here  subjoin  a  copy  of  some  notes  which 
Capt  Maffit  subsequently  handed  to  me,  relative 
to  the  career  of  the  Florida,  OTomising,  at  the 
same  time,  a  continuation,  which  has  not  yet 
arrived.    They  are  as  follows : 

**  The  C.  S.  steamer  Florida,  Commander  J.  N. 
Maffit  This  steamer  was  built  in  Liverpool,  and 
sent  to  Nassau  in  April,  1862 ;  was  put  in  the 
Admiralty  Court ;  cleared  on  the  6th  of  August, 
when  her  present  commander  took  charge  with 
18  men ;  went  to  sea ;  met  her  tender,  and  re- 
ceived guns,  &c  On  the  16th  of  August  the 
yellow  fever  appeared  on  board,  and  Capt  Maffit 
had-  to  perform  surgeon's  duty,  until  necessity 
forced  the  vessel  into  Cardenas.  There  she  lost 
nearly  all  her  crew,  her  paymaster,  and  third 
engineer.  She  ran  the  blockade  off  Havana,  in 
and  out,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  appeared 
off  Mobile,  llie  entire  blockading  fleet  put  after 
her.  Capt  Maffit  was  brought  up  from  a  bed  of 
sickness  (yellow  fever)  to  take  ner  in.  For  2 
hours  and  48  minutes  she  was  under  a  close  fire. 
All  the  crew  were  sent  below,  and  the  officers 
only  remained  on  deck,  for  she  had  but  11  men 
on  duty,  and  her  guns  were  not  furnished  with 
rammers,  quoins,  beds,  or  sights;  in  fact,  she 
was  almost  helpless.  Three  heavy  shots  struck 
her  hulL  One  shell  struck  her  amidships,  and 
passed  through,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
seven.  Her  standing  rigging  was  shot  away, 
and  some  1500  shrapnel  shot  struck  her  hull 
and  masts." 

So  far  the  notes  which  Capt  Maffit  has  as  yet 
found  time  to  send  me.    Of  the  Captain  himself, 
I  may  say  that  he  is  a  slight,  mdd\ft*%\i.^>'«^- 
knit  man,  of  about  forty-two  \  ^  m«rc^A&Ousi% 
man,  with  a  ready,  detetixmiQdL  «ax^  ^x:^  o'imt. 
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and  basmew ;  apparentlj  tiie  sort  of  man  who  la 
eaually  ready  for  a  fight  or  a  jolUfication»  and 
wnoae  preference  for  the  hitter  would  by  no  means 
mt«rfere  with  his  creditable  conduct  of  the  former. 
His  plainly  fbmished  little  state-room  looked  as 
business-like  as  a  merchant's  office.  The  round 
table  in  the  centre  was  strewn  with  books  and  in- 
numerable manuseriptSt  and  on  the  shelyes  were 
formidable  lodung  rows  of  account  books,  charts, 
&c  I  may  observe  of  the  cabin,  as  of  every  part 
of  the  Florida,  that  none  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  built  for  ornament — all  for  use.  "You  see,** 
said  the  Captain,  pointing  to  the  heaps  of  papers, 
letters  on  nlea,  account  books,  &c,  which  uter- 
aliy  littered  the  table,  —  "  you  see  I've  no  sinecure 
of  it  Since  my  paymaster  died,  Fve  had  to  be 
my  own  paymaster.  There's  a  young  man  named 
Davis  (no  relation  to  our  President)  who  does 
paymaster's  duty;  but  he's  not  yet  quite  up  to 
the  woriL." 

CapL  Maffit  forthwith  began  an  animated  re- 
cital of  his  career  and  adventures.  He  is  forty- 
two  years  old,  and  is  the  oldest  officer  on  board. 
All  the  officers  were  bom  in  the  Confederate 
States,  and  most  of  them  were  officers  in  the 
United  States  Nav^  before  the  outbrMk  of  the 
war.  The  oldest  or  the  officers  is  not  more  than 
twenty-three.  The  men  are  more  mixed.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  able  seamen  on  board  the 
Florida,  and  about  thirteen  officers.  Four  fine 
fellows  are  from  the  neighborhood  of  Brest 
Capt  Maffit  says  that  he  has  hardly  ever  taken  a 
prise  but  what  some  of  the  crew  of  the  prize  have 
eome  forward  to  sav,  "  Should  like  to  serve  with 
vou,  sir."  Generally  speaking,  he  has  to  refuse ; 
intt  sometimes,  when  he  sees  a  very  likely  fellow, 
he  takes  him  on. 

Capt  Maffit  was  a  Lieutenant  of  the  United 
States  Navy  before  the  outbreak,  and  in  that 
capacity  distinguished  himself  greatlv.  In  1858, 
he  commanded  the  brig  Dolphin,  when  he  cap- 
tured the  slaver  Echo,  wiUi  four  hundred  slaves 
on  board,  and  took  her  into  Charleston.  For 
this  feat  his  health  was  drank  at  a  public  dinner 
at  Liverpool ;  and  it  is  a  curious  &ct,  for  those 
who  mamtain  that  the  cinl  war  in  America  is 
founded  upon  the  slave  question,  that  the  com- 
mander of  this  important  Confederate  cruiser, 
should  be  the  very  man  who  has  distinguished 
himself  actively  against  the  slave  trade.  In  1859, 
Capt  Maffit  conmianded  the  United  States  steam- 
er Crusader,  and  captured  four  slavers. 

The  Captain  had  a  ^at  deal  to  say  about  his 
successful  feat  at  Mobile.  In  his  opinion,  it  has 
been  the  greatest  naval  feat  of  modem  times. 
He  dwelt  long  and  warmly  upon  the  incidents  of 
the  afiair,  and  pointed  proudly  to  the  marks  of 
shrapnel,  which  are  numerous  enough,  upon  the 
masts  and  smoke-stacks.  The  Floricut  was  stmck 
with  three  heavj  shots  on  the  occasion,  and  one 
can  easily  perceive  in  the  side  of  the  ship  where 
the  mischief  caused  bv  the  11-inch  shell  has  been 
repaired.  The  Florida  made  no  endeavor  to  re- 
/^jr  to  the  fire  which  she  received,  the  sea  running 
^^^/'  to  admit  of  Bteady  aim,  and  her  smaU 
loo  joueb  ooeupied  in  the  management 


of  the  ahip.  The  Captain  showed  ua  a  water- 
color  sketdi  (very  well  drawn  by  one  of  the  mid- 
shipmen) of  the  Florida  ranning  the  UodLade. 
It  woula  not  have  disgraced  a  professional  artist 

The  only  broadside  whidi  the  Florida  haa  fired 
in  anger  was  against  the  Ericsaon,  an  armed 
mercluintman,  wmdi  she  encountered  some  forty 
miles  from  New  York.  The  Ericsaon,  a  verv 
large  vessel,  did  not  reply,  but  made  the  best  or 
her  way  ofi^  and  succeeded  in  escaping.  When 
they  ventured  within  forty  miles  of  New  York, 
they  did  not  know  that  the  arrival  of  the  Taoony, 
one  of  their  '  outfits,'  had  put  the  New  Yorkm 
on  their  guard,  and  they  soon  found  that  there 
were  about  seventy  armed  vessels  out  searching 
for  them,  and  so  were  glad  to  retreat  **We 
never  seek  a  fight,"  said  Capt  Maffit,  "  and  we 
don't  avoid  one.  You  see,  we've  only  two  ves- 
sels against  fifteen  hundred;  so  we  should  stand  a 
poor  chance.  Our  object  is  merely  to  destroy 
their  commerce,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peace.  We 
have  taken  altc^ther  sevens-two  prises,  and  es- 
timate the  value  at  about  fifteen  million  dollars. 
The  Jacob  Bell  alone  was  worth  two  million  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars."  The  Crq;>tain  exhib- 
ited a  book  in  which  all  the  prizes  were  reguluhr 
entered,  and  all  particulars  relating  thereto.  Be 
explained  that  their  mode  of  procedure  was  to 
bum  and  destroy  the  property  of  the  Northem 
States  wherever  they  found  it  I  asked  if  they 
took  gold  and  precious  articles,  and  the  reply  was, 
''  Pretty  quick,  when  we  get  them." 

The  papers  of  the  burned  prizes  are  all  kept, 
and  a  valuation  is  made  before  the  destraction 
of  the  vessels,  in  the  expectation  that  when  peace 
is  restored,  the  Confederate  Government  will  make 
an  appropriation  of  money  equivalent  to  the  claims 
of  the  captors.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment there  is  very  little  actual  treasure  on  board  Uie 
Florida ;  the  officers  and  crew  are  working  mainW 
on  the  faith  of  the  future  independence  and  sol- 
vency of  the  Confederacy.  *'Any  way,"  said 
Capt  Maffit,  **  we  have  cost  the  Government  very 
HtUe,  for  we've  lived  on  the  enemy ;  O,  yea,  weVe 
served  them  out  beautifullv."  m  reply  to  acme 
questions  as  to  the  method  of  capture,  the  O^h 
tain  said,  "  We  only  make  war  with  the  UmtM 
States  Government,  and  we  respe^  little  prop- 
erty. We  treat  prisoners  of  war  with  the  gveat- 
■est  respect  Most  of  those  whom  we  have  eap- 
tured  nave  spoken  well  of  us.  To  be  8ure»  we 
have  met  with  some  ungrateful  rascals ;  but  you 
meet  with  those  all  the  world  over.  The  beat 
prize  we  took  was  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  we 
took  in  the  English  Cliannel,  the  other  day,  in 
mid  channel,  about  sixty  miles  finom  Cork.  She 
had  coal  on  board,  and  we  bumed  her. 

'*  The  pilot  was  a  saucy  fellow,  and  maintained 
that  he  was  on  his  piloting  ground.  He  insisted 
on  being  landed  in  an  English  port ;  but  we  could 
not  do  that  I  brought  bim  and  twenty-four  men 
here,  Tto  Brest,)  and  sent  them  to  the  English 
Consul  If  the  pilot  has  anv  lust  claim  upon  us, 
it  will  be  settled  by  the  Confederate  Government 
That's  not  mj  business.  My  business  is  to  take 
icaieotlJbBiIbBa^** 
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When  the  Florida  eame  into  Brest,  she  had 
been  at  sea  eiffht  months  without  spending  more 
diMi  foor  entve  days  in  port  Before  entering 
the  port  of  Brest,  she  had  not  been  more  than 
twentr-four  hours  in  any  one  port,  although  she 
had  Tisited  Nassau,  Bermuda,  Pemambuco,  and 
Sierra  (Brazil).  **  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, **two  hundred  and  forty-five  days  upon 
solid  junk,  without  repairs  or  nroTisions.''  Dunng 
all  this  time,  they  have  only  lost  fifteen  men,  in- 
cluding those  who  were  kuled  and  wounded  at 
Mobile,  the  paymaster,  (who  died  of  consumption,) 
and  one  officer  who  was  acddentaDv  drowneo. 
They  have  come  into  Brest  to  repair  tne  engines, 
wldeh  are  somewhat  out  of  order,  the  shaft  being 
mnfe  out  of  line.  The  Emperor  has  given  orders 
flat  the  Florida  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  port 
for  aD  necessary  repairs,  and  is  to  be  supplied 
with  everything  she  may  require  except  munitions 
of  war. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Capt  Maffit  eave 
me  an  account  of  what  he  called  the  **  oumts " 
of  the  Florida.  These  have  been  three  in  num- 
ber. The  Clarence  was  captured  off  Pemambuco 
on  the  5th  of  May,  and  Lieut  Reed  was  put  on 
board  with  twenty  men  and  one  gun.  These 
were  afterwards  cnanged  to  the  Tacony,  a  better 
vmel,  which  was  captured  shortly  after,  and  (to 
borrow  C^t  MafBt*s  expression)  "  she  captui^sd 
light  and  left"  Finally,  she  took  the  revenue 
eatter  off  Portland  harbor.  The  other  "  fit-out " 
waa  die  Lapwing,  on  board  of  which  Lieut  Av- 
retl  waa  put  to  cruise  on  the  equator.  He  made 
several  captures,  and  has  now  returned  to  his 
shm. 

Cbpt  Maffit  showed  us  over  his  ship,  which 
waa  in  pretty  good  order,  considering  the  eight 
months'  almost  interrupted  cruise,  and  he  pre- 
sented us  both  with  a  photographic  picture  of 
her«  which  was  taken  at  Bermuda.  The  Florida 
mounts  only  eight  guns  —  six  48-pounders  of  the 
Blakeley  pattern,  made  at  Low  Moor,  and  stem 
and  bow  chasers. 

On  taking  our  leave,  I  asked  Capt  Maffit 
whether  he  expected  to  be  intercepted  on  leaving 
Brest,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  Goulet, 
tfie  narrow  passage  which  i^ords  the  only  ingress 
and  esress  to  and  from  the  Rade.  "  Well,^  re- 
plied he,  "  I  expect  there  will  be  seven  or  eight 
of  them  out  there  before  long,  but  I'm  not 
afraid.  Fve  run  eight  blockades  already,  and 
itH  go  hard  but  FlI  ran  the  ninth.'' 


In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom  across 

the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you 

and  me: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 

men  free. 

While  Ood  is  marching  on. 


BATTLB-HTMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

BT  MBS.  JULIA  WAIID  BOWB. 

Mara  ms  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes 

of  wrath  are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fiitefyil  lightning  of  his  terrible 

swift  sword: 

Wb  tmfb  if  jDMrehing  on. 


I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  cir- 
cling camps ; 

They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews 
and  damps; 

I  have  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and 
flaring  lamps : 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows 

of  steel: 
**  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my 

grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent 

with  his  heel. 

Since  Ood  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never 

call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judg^ 

ment  seat ; 
O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him !  be  jubilant, 


my  feet 


Our  Qod  is  marching  on. 


Incidents  of  Vicksbubg. — In  the  aetion 
which  occurred  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1862,  but  two  divisions  —  those  of  Mor- 
gan's and  Steele's — were  generally  and  closely 
engaged.  A  portion  of  Smith's  division  made 
some  advance  under  a  terrible  fire,  in  which  the 
gallant  Sixth  Missouri  were  most  actively  en- 
gaffed.  This  re^ment  crossed  the  levee,  whidi 
n^d  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  as  an  earth- 
work, and  was  still,  after  being  *  crossed,  com- 
manded by  the  enemy's  cannon.  It,  however, 
led  to  an  advance  upon  Smith's  line,  but  without 
any  positive  advantage  to  us.  From  certain 
points  on  the  new  line  thus  made,  Vicksburff 
could  be  seen.  The  movements  of  the  rebd 
troops  in  the  city,  and  some  portions  of  >^eks- 
burg,  were  clearly  and  fairly  in  view.  It  was 
temptinff  to  look  straight  in  upon  the^beleaguered 
city,  ana  still  know  that  its  occupation  was  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible.  But  so  it  was,  and 
the  Union  troops  lay  down  upon  their  arms  on 
the  ni^ht  of  the  twenty-ninth  with  anxious  hearts 
and  hi^h  hopes  that  something  might  occur  to 
make  it  practicable.  The  night  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  passed,  and  the  morning  dawned  without 
any  new  development  being  made,  except  that 
the  enemv  assumed  a  threateninff  position  with 
their  artillery.  It  was  evidently  his  intention  to 
shell  the  camp.  It  having  rained  incessantly 
during  the  night,  and  the  men  having  been  ex- 
posed to  it  all,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  place 
them  in  such  a  position  that  they  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  where  th^ 
oould  examine  their  ammunition  and  dean,  theut 
nuted  anna,  prepaxatory  tA  to^Sbm  o\«n&ssDflu 
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In  the  mean  timet  the  front  was  to  be  held  finnly, 
and  heavier  artillery  was  to  be  placed  in  pontion 
behind  earth-works.  The  threatening  prepara- 
tions in  front  deterred  the  enemy  from  shelling 
the  camps,  and  put  him  on  his  guard,  for  offen- 
sive operations  on  our  j^art  Wednesday  was 
occupied  by  both  armies,  m  the  presence  of  each 
other,  throwing  up  new  works,  oi^ng  new  pits, 
mep|aring  for  operations  offensive  and  defensive. 
During  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  cries  of  our 
wounded  could  be  heard,  and  an  impromptu  ef- 
fort was  made  to  recover  them  by  a  uag  or  truce. 
Bein^  irregular,  and  perhaps  not  authorised,  and 
occasional  skirmishes  still  going  on,  the  flag  was 
fired  on  by  the  enemy.  The  wounded  and  dead 
of  Thayer's  and  Blairs  brigades  had  to  lie  there 
and  await  the  tedious  process  of  official  commu- 
nicatioiu  This  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  pic- 
tures which  a  battle-field  presents,  but  frequently 
is  unavoidable.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  in  this 
instance.  While  a  tear  here  and  there  was 
dropped  for  the  dying  and  the  dead,  still  the  great 
purpose  of  the  expemtion  was  not  accomplished, 
and  generally  our  army  looked  forward  to  watch 
future  movements. 

Wednesday  morning  came,  and  still  no  change 
from  Tuesday.  The  front  was  kept  up  by  Smith's 
and  Morgan's  divisions,  while  Steele's  division  lay 
along  Chickasaw  Bayou,  ready  to  meet  the  enemy 
if  they  should  make  a  deployment  in  that  direc- 
tion. Everything  was  quiet  on  the  line,  and  this 
being  a  favorable  opportunity,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
and  attending  to  our  dead  and  wounded.  The 
flag  was  duly  recognized,  the  message  was  re- 
ceived and  was  answered,  allowing  us  four  hours 
to  bury  our  dead.  The  cessation  of  hostilities 
conseauent  to  the  removal  of  the  dead  and 
wounded,  gave  the  sharpshooters  and  pickets 
an  opportunity  to  converse  with  each  other.  The 
conversation  was  opened  by  our  pickets,  by  ask- 
ing :  '*  How  fiur  is  it  to  Vicksburg  ?  " 

Eebd  Picket  —  So  fiur  that  you'll  never  git 
thar. 

Federal.  —  How  many  men  you  got  ? 

Bebel. — Enough  to  clean  you  out. 

One  rebe^  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
stumper,  said  that  '<  Banks  had  been  whipped 
out  at  Port  Hudson,  that  Memphis  had  been  re- 
taken, and  that  the  Yankees  would  not  Uike 
Vicksburg  till  hell  frt)ze  over."  A  Uiousand 
questions  were  asked,  and  all  answered  in  the 
same  defiant  way. 

While  this  interesting  parley  was  going  on, 
the  wounded  and  dead  were  removed.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  field  was  cleared,  and  everything 
was  again  quiet  on  the  lines. 

The  camps  were  soon  astir  again;  orderlies 
and  aids  were  galloping  to  and  from  the  various 
division  and  brigade  headquarters;  of  course  it 
could  be  interpreted  to  mean  nothing  else  than 
further  orders.  The  critical  and  trying  poution 
of  our  army  lent  an  additional  interest  to  orders. 
They  were  important,  for  Steele's  division  was 
ordered  to  make  a  night  assault  on  Haines' 
Biuf^  while  the  other  diyisioii  ooouiuuidien  were 


to  hold  their  fronts  firm  and  advance,  if  tfaqr 
could,  while  Steele  was  storming  the  enemy^ 
works  at  Haines'  Bluffl  The  movement  prepara- 
tory to  this  was,  for  Steele  to  mask  his  divinon 
from  the  enemy's  lookouts  by  marching  down 
Chickasaw  Bayou  to  the  river,  put  his  troops  on 
board  the  transports,  and  steam  q^uietiy  up  the 
Yazoo,  and  before  daylight  debark  nis  troopa  un- 
der the  enemy's  guns  at  Haines'  Blufil  m  this 
matter  the  gunboat  and  mortar  fleets  were  to 
play  an  important  part.  The  river  was  lined 
witn  torpedoes,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dear  it 
out  before  the  transports  could  go  up.  This  be- 
ing accomplished,  they  were  to  take  a  position 
further  up  the  river  from  the  point  of  debaik*- 
tion,  and  engage  the  batteries,  while  the  troops 
should  advance  to  the  Blufis.  During  the  day, 
the  boilers  of  the  steamboats  designated  for  the 
hazardous  business  were  protected  by  bales  of 
hay  and  otherwise.  Pilots  and  river  men  were 
shaky,  and  anxiously  inquired  what  it  meant. 
No  information  was  imparted,  as  the  whole  plan 
was  to  be  kept  stricUy  secret 


A  Brave  Drummek-Bot. — Orion  P.  Howe, 
of  Wauke^an,  Illinois,  drummer-boy  to  the  Fif- 
ty-fifth Volunteers  of  that  State,  was  ^pointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Naval  School  at  Newport. 
Tlie  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by 
Major-Gener^  Sherman  to  Secretary  Stanton, 
detailing  an  incident  which  transpired  during  the 
assault  upon  the  rebel  works  at  Vicksburg,  on 
May  19th,  doubtless  secured  the  boy's  promo- 
tion: 

"  When  the  assault  at  Vicksburg  was  at  its 
height  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  I  was  in  finoot 
near  the  road  which  formed  my  line  of  attsdK, 
this  ^oung  lad  came  up  to  me  wounded  and 
bleedmg,  with  a  good,  healthy  boy's  cry :  '  Qen. 
Sherman,  send  some  cartridges  to  .CoL  Malm- 
borg ;  the  men  are  nearly  all  out'  '  Wliat  is  the 
matter,  my  boy  ? '  '  They  shot  me  in  the  1^,  sir, 
but  I  can  go  to  the  hospital  Send  the  cartndffes 
right  away.'  Even  where  we  stood,  the  shot  uXL 
thick,  and  I  told  him  to  ^o  to  the  rear  at  onoe,  I 
would  attend  to  the  cartridges,  and  off  he  limpeid. 
Just  before  he  disappeared  on  the  hill,  he  turned 
and  called  as  loud  as  he  could :  '  Calibre  M.'  I 
have  not  seen  the  lad  since,  and  his  Colonel, 
Malmborg,  on  inquir}',  gives  me  his  address  as 
above,  and  says  he  is  a  bright,  intelligent  boy, 
with  a  fair  preliminary  education. 

**  What  arrested  my  attention  then  was,  and 
what  renews  my  memory  of  the  fact  now  is,  that 
one  so  young,  carrying  a  musket-boll  wound 
through  his  leg,  should  have  found  his  way  to 
me  on  that  fatm  spot,  and  delivered  his  message, 
not  forgetting  the  very  important  part  even  of 
the  calibre  of  his  musket,  M,  which  you  know  it 
an  unusual  one. 

*'  I'll  warrant  that  the  boy  has  in  him  the  ele- 
ments of  a  man,  and  I  commend  him  to  the  Got- 
emment  as  one  worthy  the  fostering  care  of  some 
one  qI  Ua  national  uuititutbiiB.'' 
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CauBLUfwoBTa*B  last  Speech. — ''Boys,  no 

dmU  joa  felt  tnrpriied  on  hearing  my  orders  to 

be  In  readineM  at  a  moment's  notice,  bat  I  will 

ophm  all  aa  fiir  as  I  am  allowed.    Yesterday 

fbfeooon  I  understood  that  a  movement  was  to 

be  made  against  Alexandria.    Of  course,  I  was 

OD  the  ^ics  vive.    I  went  to  see  Gen.  Mansfield, 

tbe  eommander  at  Washington,  and  told  him  that 

I  ihould  <»naider  it  as  a  personal  aflOrout  if  he 

would  not  allow  us  to  have  the  right  of  the  line, 

wfaiefa  is  our  due,  as  the  first  volunteer  regiment 

nrom  in  for  the  war.    All  that  I  can  tell  you  is 

tomiare  jonraelves  for  a  nice  little  sail,  and, 

itue  end   of  it,  a  skirmish.    Go  to  vour  tents, 

lie  down,  suid  take  your  rest  till  two  oxlock,  when 

tbe  boat  will  arrive,  and  we  go  forward  to  victory 

or  death,      l^lien  we  reach  Uie  place  of  destina- 

tioQ,  act  as  men ;  do  nothing  to  shame  the  regi- 

meot;  show  the  enemy  that  ^ou  are  men,  as  well 

uioldiera,  suid.   that  you  inll  treat  them  with 

kindneis  until  they  force  vou  to  use  violence.    I 

not  to  kill   them  with  kindness.    Go  to  your 

teats,  and  do  as  1  tell  you." 


pie  for  sale,  for  which  she  wanted  one  dollar  in 
silver  or  greenhadu.  She  revised  to  sell  it  for 
Confederate  money,  though  ten  dollars  were  of- 
fered. At  Gadsden,  the  prisoners  found  a  con- 
siderable number  of  rebel  conscripts,  who,  when- 
ever their  officers  and  guards  were  not  by,  told 
them  they  were  Union  men,  and  would  escape  on 
the  first  opportunity.  They  generally  manifested 
their  sympathyr  for  the  boys  by  slippmg  a  roll  of 
Confederate  bills  into  their  hands,  and  saying 
they  were  sorry  there  was  not  more  of  it. 

Here  the  prisoners  found  Confederate  Lieu- 
tenants and  other  subordinate  officers  engaged 
in  selling  pies  to  Yankee  prisoners.  These  pies 
were  made  of  sweet  potatoes,  wiUiout  sugar  or 
shortening  in  the  crust,  and  were  peddled  m  bas- 
kets, after  the  fiishion  we  see  at  rauroad  stations. 
A  Colonel  of  an  Alabama  regiment,  at  Gadsden, 
sent  a  sack  of  com,  which  he  tried  to  sell  them 
for  greenbacks.  Everywhere  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  Uncle  Sam's  money,  which  was  hoarded 
as  carefully  as  silver  and  gold,  and  kept  out  of 
circulation. 

At  Rome  the  prisoners  saw  a  considerable 
body  of  Geoi^  State  militia.  They  were  mostly 
boys  under  sixteen,  and  old  men  over  forty-flve» 
badly  clothed,  and  poorly  disciplined,  but  well 
armed.  Mr.  Perry,  who  was  placed  on  his  parole 
of  honor,  says  that  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  he  saw 
an  immense  pile  of  cotton,  covering  an  area  of 
perhaps  one  acre,  and  piled  higher  than  any  build- 
mg  in  CincinnatL  There  were  also  oonsiderable 
quantities  at  Atlanta,  but  none  that  he  saw  at 
Rome. 

They  were  detained  at  Atlanta  some  ten  days, 
before  starting  for  Richmond.  At  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  they  found  that  Charleston 
money  was  absolutely  valueless ;  nobody  would 
take  it ;  the  reason  being  assigned  that  the  city 
might  at  any  day  &11  into  Federal  hands,  and 
then  the  currency  would  be  worth  nothing.  Be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Raleigh  they  saw  no  oigan- 
ized  bodies  of  Confederate  troops,  and  yery  uttle 
material  out  a(  which  to  make  them,  llie  re- 
sources of  the  country,  in  that  respect,  seemed  to 
have  been  thoroughly  exhausted. 

When  they  left  Raleigh  for  Richmond,  a  plan 
of  escape  was  arranged  between  Messrs.  Perry, 
Pugh,  and  John  Carr,  of  the  First  Missouri  Ar- 
tillery, who  was  formerlv  chief  derk,  at  Corinth, 
for  den.  Carr.  About  tnree  o'dock  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  about  thirty  miles  from  Raleigh,  on 
the  Weldon  road,  the  three  leaped  from  the  car, 
and  plunged  into  the  forest  Tney  made  as  near 
soutn-east  as  they  could,  guided  by  the  stars  and 
the  course  of  the  clouds,  concealing  themselves 
by  day. 

They  did  not  venture  near  any  settlement  or 
plantation,  till  forced  to  do  so  by  excessive  hun- 
ger, and  one  night  ventured  to  arouse  the  in- 
mates of  a  negro  cabin,  who  were  very  inquisitive, 
and  would  not  commit  themselves  until  satisfied 
they  were  real  Yankees,  which  was  decided  by  an 
old  negro,  who  felt  Mr.  Perry's  cavalry  jaoLct, 
and  declared  it  was  too  fine  tot  ^  i«\Mt\%.  ^^^ql 


IN  THE  South. — Lieut  F. 
Ptoy  snd  private  l^Hlliam  P.  Pugh,  of  the  Third 
Weit  Tennessee  cavalry  were  out  on  recruiting 
sniee,  and  were  captured  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 19^,  after  a  skirmish  with  Faulkner's  and 
Wiison*a  partisans,  near  Como,  some  sixty  miles 
from  Paducah.  Mr.  Pugh  had  previously  been 
aptued  by,  and  had  made  his  escape  from,  the 
lime  parties  ;  and  being  aTennesseean,  was  sub- 
jected to  aome  severities.  His  captors  declared 
De  should  not  again  escape,  and  exercised  unu- 
nal  Ti^^lance  in  conducting  their  prisoners  south- 
ward. 

They  were  forced  to  walk  from  the  place  of 
capture  to  Gadsden,  Alabama,  on  the  Coosa  Riv- 
er, and  were  conveyed  thence  by  boat  to  Rome, 
Georgia,  where'  they  took  cars  for  Atlanta,  and, 
lubsrauently,  for  luchmond.  Thirty  miles  east 
of  Rueigfa,  North  Carolina,  they  jumped  from 
the  cars,  made  their  way  to  Washington,  where 
they  were  received  inside  the  Federal  lines,  and 
thence  sent  north  to  join  their  comrades,  who 
still  supposed  them  in  Libby  Prison. 

They  snfiered  great  privations  on  the  march 
from  Como  to  Gadsden,  particularly  after  cross- 
ing the  Tennessee  l^ver.  In  the  Tuscumbia  Val- 
ley they  were  three  days  without  anything  to  eat, 
their  captors  stating  that  the  Yankees  had  been 
there  and  destroyed  all  supplies.  At  Decatur 
they  paid  twen^-five  cents  an  ear  for  com, 
whidi  was  their  sole  sustenance  the  greater  part 
of  the  march.  They  were  compelled  to  make 
forced  marches  by  by-roads,  and  through  an  un- 
frequented country,  as  Sherman  was  at  Tuscum- 
bia,  and  the  rebels  anticipated  that  he  would 
tnm  south,  and  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Qadsden.  Several  tones  the  prisoners  heard  his 
cannon,  and  fondly  hoped  for  rescue.  There  was 
great  scarcity  of  provisions  wherever  they  went, 

and  Confederate  money  was  at  an  enormous  dis- 

count    AxDtcatar, »  wooMtt  ofbred  a  abjcken-/they  were  treated  witk  |;EeaX  YkQ«^\\a!^\?s/«sA 
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feasted  on  oom  bread  and  '^pomtm,"  and  sub- 
jected to  a  great  dc«l  of  qoestionuiff. 

Among  other  things,  the  natriardi  of  the  cabin 
wanted  to  know  whether  they  "hab  seen  'h/tt. 
Tiinknm,"  and  under  the  impression  thant  they 
had  left  his  presence  hot  a  short  time,  a&ction- 
afc^  inquired  after  hu  healUL  "An'  dere^s 
anodder  man,"  mid  the  daikey,  **  dey  call  him 
Mr.Brhafai—hab  yon  seen  him?"  The  Yankees 
were  puxsled.  "  Ole  massa,"  said  the  daikey,  ex- 
plaining, ''call  him  Mr.  Great  Britain,  an'  says 
ne's  on  his  side,  an'  some  sa3rs  he's  on  youm." 
The  Yankees  ''took,"  said  they  knew  hun,  and 
that  he  was  well ;  and  haying  satisfied  the  curi- 
osity of  their  ho^itable  entertainers  and  their 
own  hunger,  took  up  their  mareh  for  Washington, 

They  met  no  Confederate  soldien  untQ  within 
some  &Ye  miles  cff  Washington,  and  there  they 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  running  into  theur 
inokets  twice,  and  beimr  fired  on  once,  at  which 
time  ther  lost  sight  of  Oarr,  whom  they  supposed 
to  have  \)een  killed  or  captured,  and  they  neard 
no  more  of  him.  They  amved  at  Washington  al- 
most naked,  foot-sore,  uid  exhausted,  haying 
been  ten  days  wandering  about  the  country. 


ON  BOARD   THE   CUMBERLAND. 

March  7,  1862. 

BT  OBOROB  H.  BOXBB. 

**  Stand  to  your  gunt,  men ! "  Morris  cried. 

Small  need  to  pass  the  word ; 
Our  men  at  quarters  ranged  themselyes 

Before  the  drum  was  heard. 

And  then  besan  the  sailors'  jests : 

••  What  thmg  U  that,  I  say  ? " 
"A  long-shore  meeting-house  adrift 

Is  standing  down  the  bay ! " 

A  frown  came  oyer  MonisT  feoe ; 

The  strange,  dark  craft  he  knew ; 
«<That  is  the  iron  Merrxmae, 

Manned  by  a  rebel  crew. 

«  So  shot  your  guns,  and  point  them  straight ; 

Before  this  day  goes  by. 
Well  try  of  what  bar  metal's  made." 

A  cheer  was  our  reply. 

"  Remember,  boys,  this  flag  of  ours 

Has  seldom  left  its  place; 
And  where  it  fells,  the  deck  it  strikes 

Is  ooyered  with  disgrace. 

*<  I  ask  but  this :  or  sink  or  swim« 

Or  liye  or  nobly  die, 
My  last  sight  upon  earth  may^)e 

To  see  that  ensign  fly ! " 


the  shapeless  iron  mass 
Came  moying  o'er  the  waye^ 
As  gloomy  as  a  passing  hearse^ 
As  silent  as  the  graye. 

Her  ports  were  closed;  from  stem  to  stem 

No  sign  of  life  appeared. 
We  wondered,  questioned,  strained  our  eyes^ 

Joked— eyery  thing  baft  feared. 


She  reached  our  range.    OartaraadBids 

Our  heayy  piyoti  roared; 
And  shot  and  shell,  a  fire  of  heBy 

Against  her  sides  we  poured. 

God's  meroy  I  from  her  doping  roof 

The  iron  tempest  ghmceo. 
As  ban  bounds  from  a  cottM^thatohf 

And  round  her  leq^  ana  danced. 

Or  when  a^unst  her  dusky  hull 

We  struck  a  feir,  foil  blow, 
The  mi^ty,  solid  iron  globes 

Were  crumbled  up  like  snow. 

On,  on,  with  fest  increasing  speed. 

The  silent  monster  came^ 
Though  all  our  starboard  battery 

Was  one  long  line  of  flame. 

She  heeded  not ;  no  gun  she  flred; 

Straisht  on  our  bow  she  bore ; 
Through  riying  plank  end  crashing  fraa 

Her  ftirions  way  she  tore. 

Alas !  our  beautiful  keen  bow, 

That  in  the  fiercest  blast 
So  gently  folded  back  the  seas, 

Thej  hsrdly  felt  we  passed! 

Alas !  alas !  my  Cumberland 
That  ne'er  knew  grief  before. 

To  be  so  gored,  to  feel  so  deep 
The  tusk  of  that  sea-boar ! 

Once  more  she  backward  drew  a  spaoe^ 
Once  more  our  side  she  rent ; 

Then,  in  the  wantonness  of  hate^ 
Her  broadside  through  us  sent. 

The  dead  and  dying  round  us  lay, 

But  our  foemen  uy  abeam ; 
Her  open  port-holes  maddened  us ; 

We  fired  with  shout  and 


We  felt  our  yessel  settling  fest, 

We  knew  our  time  was  brief; 
«  The  pumps  !   the  pumps  !  "    But  tbef  wic 
pumped. 

And  fou^t  not,  wept  with  grief. 

"  O,  keep  us  but  an  hour  afloatl 

O,  giye  us  only  time 
To  be  the  instruments  of  Heayen 

Against  the  traitors'  crime ! " 

From  captain  down  to  powder-boy 

No  hand  was  idle  then ! 
Two  soldiers,  but  hj  chance  aboardt 

Fought  on  Kke  sailor-men. 

And  when  a  gun's  crew  lost  a  hand, 

Some  bold  marine  stepped  out. 
And  Jerked  his  braided  jacket  ofl*. 

And  hauled  the  gtm  about. 

Our  forward  magniine  was  drowned ; 

And  up  from  uie  sack  bay 
Crawled  out  the  wounded,  red  with  faloo^ 

And  round  us  gasping  lay. 

Tea,  cheering,  calling  us  by  name, 

Strugglinff  with  felling  breath. 
To  keep  their  shipmates  at  the  post 

Where  i^ory  stroye  with  deaOu 
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The  last  broadnde  we  gBf« 
From  the  gam'  heated  iron  lipa 

Burst  ont  beneath  the  wa^e. 

80  epoiigeay  rammers,  and  handq^ikes  — 
As  men-of-war's-men  should  — 

We  placed  within  their  proper  rackst 
And  at  our  qnarters  stood. 

«*  Up  to  the  qiar-deek  !  sa^e  yonrselTes!  ** 
(Med  Selfridge.    '<  Up,  mj  men ! 

God  grant  that  some  of  yon  may  Uto 
To  flght  yon  ship  agam ! " 

We  tomed  —  we  did  not  like  to  go ; 

Tet  staymg  seemed  but  Tain^ 
Knee-deep  in  water ;  so  we  left; 

Some  swore,  tome  groaned  with  pain. 

We  reached  te  deck.    There  Bandall  stood : 

**  Another  turn,  men — so !" 
Cslmly  he  aimed  his  piyot-gun : 

•«  Now,  Tenny,  let  her  go ! " 

It  did  our  sore  hearts  good  to  hear 

The  song  our  pivot  sang, 
Ai  mshinff  on,  from  ware  to  wave. 

The  whirring  bomb-shell  sprang. 

BraTe  Randall  leaped  upon  the  gun, 

And  waved  his  cap  in  sport ; 
•«  WeU  done !  well  aimed)    I  saw  that  shdl 

Oo  through  an  open  port," 


It  was  our  last,  our  deadliest  shot; 

The  deck  was  OTerflown ; 
The  poor  ship  stsj^gered,  lurched  to  port, 

And  gave  a  liying  groan. 

Down,  down,  as  headlong  through  the  waves 

Our  gallant  vessel  rushed, 
A  thousand  gurgling  watery  sounds 

Around  my  senses  gushed. 

Then  I  remember  little  more. 

One  look  to  heaven  I  gave. 
Where,  like  an  angel's  wing,  I  saw 

Our  spotless  enngn  wave. 

I  tried  to  cheer.    I  cannot  say 

Whether  I  swam  or  sank ; 
A  blue  mist  closed  around  my  eyes, 

And  everything  was  blank. 

When  I  awoke,  a  soldier  lad, 

All  dripping  from  the  sea. 
With  two  great  tears  upon  his  cheeks, 

Was  bending  over  me. 


I  tried  to  speak.    He  understood 

The  wish  I  could  not  speak. 
He  turned  me.    There,  thank  Qod  f  the  flag 

Still  fluttered  at  the  peak! 

And  there,  while  thread  shall  hang  to  thread, 

O,  let  that  ensign  flv ! 
The  noblest  constellation  set 

Against  our  northern  sky. 

A  sign  that  we  who  Uve  may  claim 

The  peerage  of  the  brave; 
A  monument  that  needs  no  scroU 

For  those  btneath  the  wave  I 


A  YANKEE  IN  DIXIE. 

BT  COBPOBAL  FUBDITM. 

I  WILL  endeavor  to  give  a  short  account  of  what 
I  saw  and  heard  while  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
beginning  with  my  capture  when  I  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  inside  of  the  great  Soutfaem 
humbug. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  20ih  of  September, 
1863,  that  myself,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
others  from  the  3dd  ana  other  regiments,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  part  of  Longstreet's  corps. 
We  were  taken  a  short  distance  to  the  rear  of 
their  first  line,  and  camped  for  the  night  The 
rebs  used  us  very  well  at  first,  and  w«re  very  ci^ 
and  polite.  At  daylight  on  Monday  morning  we 
commenced  our  pilgnmage  south  in  the  direction 
oi  Ringgold,  where  we  arrived  about  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  were  brought  up  in  firont  of  the  Provost 
Marshal,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  clerks, 
and  our  names  were  taken,  which  business  occu- 
pied about  two  hours.  •  TIds  being  done  we  were 
started  forward  again,  bound  for  Tunnel  Hill 
Station,  which  place  we  arrived  at  about  9  o'doek 
at  night,  and  were  turned  into  a  field  to  remain 
the  rest  of  the  night  We  were  very  tired  and 
hungry,  having  marched  twenty-two  miles  and 
had  no  rations.  We  lay  down  to  rest  ourselvea 
and  get  some  sleep,  but  were  called  up  at  2  o'clock 
to  draw  some  rations,  (if  it  could  be  called  suoh.^ 
They  consisted  of  a  Uttle  meal  and  bacon,  whion 
was  so  strong  the  boys  said  it  could  almost  walk 
alone.  After  disposing  of  our  meal  as  best  we 
could,  some  makine  mush  in  tin  cups,  some  ash 
cakes,  and  some  woo  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  ovens,  made  something  resembling  bread. 
They  then  brought  us  up  in  line,  preparatory  to 
taking  our  rubber  blankets,  knapsacks,  and  can- 
teens from  us ;  but  as  soon  as  the  boys  found  out 
what  was  to  be  done,  we  commenced  to  tear 
everything  to  pieces  that  we  could  not  sell ;  so 
they  got  but  few  things  from  us ;  and  by  the 
time  Uiey  were  done  the  place  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  deserted  camp,  as  strips  of 
olankets,  knapsacks,  and  broken  canteens  were 
strewn  all  over  the  ground,  fbr  we  were  de- 
termined that  the  rebs  should  not  be  benefited 
by  them.  Here  we  expected  to  get  on  the  cars, 
but  were  disappointea,  and  stairted  on  foot  for 
Dalton,  seven  miles  distant  firom  Tunnel  Hilli 
and  the  road  being  very  dusty,  and  we  not  being 
in  the  best  of  humor  after  havinir  our  things 
taken  firom  us,  we  stnxck  out  almos^on  a  double- 
^ck  in  order  to  tire  out  the  guards,  and  several 
times  we  were  stopped  for  them  to  rest  and  get 
to  their  places. 

On  this  trip  I  stopped  at  a  house  to  get  some 
bread,  and  had  to  pay  one  dollar  for  three  tnuUi 
biicuUs ;  but  the  money  being  of  but  little  value, 
I  paid  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  went  on  my  way, 
rejoicing  that  my  lot  was  not  permanently^  cast 
in  the  hmd  of  cotton  and  starvation.  On  arriving 
at  Dalton  we  again  drew  rations  of  flour  and 
meat,  and  after  getting  our  supper — or  rather 
partaking  of  a  mixture  of  dough,  flour,  and  tainted 
tmeon'— we  were  marched  through  the  town,  u 
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we  thought,  to  set  on  the  can ;  bat  I  guess  it  was 
done  in  order  toat  the  citizens  might  satisfy  their 
cariosity  by  seeing  the  ^Tankees,**  as  we  were 
taken  black  to  the  same  pbce  and  kept  till  morn- 
ing. Then  ftey  put  us  on  the  cars  and  started 
for  Atlanta.  On  the  way  we  were  subject  to  a 
great  many  insults,  not  only  from  the  men,  but 
Uie  women.  They  came  out  as  we  passed,  and 
threw  dubs  and  stones  at  us,  and  did  everything 
they  could  to  express  their  hatred  of  the  **  Yan- 
kees ;  **  but  they  soon  got  tired,  for  the  boys  were 
not  in  the  humor  to  be  outdone  by  these  so-called 
Sauihem  ladies,  and  naid  them  back  in  their 
own  coin,  till  they  woula  go  back  into  thdr  houses 
or  silently  look  on  and  wonder  at  the  impudence 
die  **  Yankees"  had  to  insuU  them. 

Arriving  at  Atlanta  we  were  met  by  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  both  white  and  black, 
and  of  all  ages,  from  old  grayheaded  men  and 
women  down  to  the  little  urchins  that  could 
scarcely  walk — all  gazing  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  get  a  sight  of  us,  to  see  if  we  did 
really  look  like  human  beings.  Many  appeared 
surprised  at  seeing  us,  and  I  could  hear  them 
saymg,  **Is  them  Yankees  f"  One  old  woman 
came  running  out  and  asked  me  if  we  were  really 
Yankees.  I  told  her  we  were,  **  but  as  we  had 
come  from  the  West,  and  were  younger  ones 
than  those  in  the  East,  our  horns  had  not  yet 
appeared.**  This  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  her, 
for  she  went  off  and  said  no  more  about  Yankees. 
In  everv  direction  we  saw  the  youn^  negroes  and 
white  cnildren  running  about  hollowing,  *'  Yanks, 
Yanks ! "  and  the  scene  was  quite  amusing  to 
behold. 

Leaving  the  depot  we  were  taken  to  the  rear 
of  the  town  and  put  in  a  lot  wUch  had  the 
appearance  of  havmg  been  used  for  a  hog  lot, 
and  left  to  spend  the  night  as  best  we  could, 
which  was  none  the  pleasantest,  I  can  assure  you. 
The  next  day  we  were  formed  into  companies  of 
one  hundred  each,  our  names  again  taken,  and 
we  marched  into  the  barracks  to  spend  the  night 
Here  they  took  our  woollen  blankets  and  pooLet 
knives  from  us,  but  they  got  but  few  of  the  latter, 
for  we  concealed  them.  There  we  ^t  five  days' 
rations  of  hard  bread  and  meat,  which  was  to  last 
OS  till  we  got  to  Ridbmond. 
^  After  leaving  Atlanta  we  made  but  few  stops 
till  we  got  to  Richmond.  We  passed  through 
Augusta,  formerly  the  capital  of  ueorgia.  It  had 
the  appearance  of  once  being  a  beautiful  and 
prosperous  dty;  it  is  situated  in  a  fine  country 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Savannah  River,  thougn 
like  all  other  towns  of  the  South,  it  is  behind 
the  cities  of  the  North  about  a  half  century  in 
CIYILIZATION.  The  next  place  of  any  importance 
we  came  to  was  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State, 
but  in  a  very  poor  country  and  among  hills,  so 
that  a  person,  to  view  the  place,  must  go  through 
it  Leaving  this  specimen  of  Southern  cities,  we 
went  south  till  we  came  to  Branchville,  forty-five 
miles  from  Chiurleston.  Here  we  struck  the 
Haleifb  and  Nordi  Carolina  Railroad,  and  were 
^ooa  at  North  CaroliDtL  Arriving  at  Raleigh^ 
ibe  capital,  we  went  into  amp  for  ft  while. 


There  are  a  great  many  Union  people  in  Rale^hy 
but  they  have  to  be  verjr  cautious,  as  they  are 
closdjr  watched  by  the  mihtary  authorities.  North 
Carolma  is  a  better  country  than  either  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia;  it  looks  more  like  the 
North ;  but  in  South  Carolina  the  soil  is  the 
poorest  that  I  have  seen  in  any  pUoe.  In  some 
parts  of  the  State  they  have  tried  to  raise  gnuQf 
out  it  has  been  almost  a  complete  fidlure.  What 
little  com  I  saw  was  very  poor,  it  being  so  thin 
over  the  field  that  I  could  almost  count  ue  stalks 
as  we  passed  in  the  cars.  Their  farming  imple- 
ments are  of  a  verjr  poor  quality.  Thejr  break 
up  their  ground  with  a  smSill  plou^  with  one 
horse  or  mule  attached.  What  grain  they  raise 
is  not  enough  for  home  consumption,  let  alone  to 
supply  an  army  with  bread  and  meat  The 
prmcipal  timber  through  the  South  is  pine,  whidi 
grows  in  great  abundance. .  On  arriving  in  sight 
of  Richmond,  we  got  off  the  cars  and  were  taken 
to  Bell  Island  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of 
September,  being  just  ten  da;^s  on  the  way ;  the 
distance  we  traveUed  over  being  850  miles.  The 
island  is  situated  in  James  River,  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls,  and  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  dtj. 
That  part  of  the  island  we  were  on  is  a  very  low 
sand  oar,  over  which  the  chilly  air  comes  from 
the  river,  and  almost  every  night  and  morning  we 
were  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Here  we  were 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  without  any 
shelter  from  the  cold  rains  and  chilly  winds. 
Our  rations  here  consisted  of  a  small  jMece  of 
bread  and  a  few  mouthfrds  of  meat  or  soup,  over 
which  we  would  hold  a  consultation  to  determine 
what  it  was  made  of,  and  came  to  the  boncfaiaioa 
that  it  was  intended  for  bean  soup,  although  the 
greater  portion  of  the  ingredients  woe  sand  and 
Dues.  But  we  must  eat  it  or  do  without  anythiiic» 
and  as  the  bugs  were  well  cooked  and  the  sand  wmL 
settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  we  man- 
aged  to  eat  it  without  any  great  inoonvenienoeu 
In  this  way  we  lived  for  five  davs,  when^  we 
were  taiken  over  into  the  dty,  and  took  up  lodgiiM 
in  a  large  tobacco  warehouse,  opposite  UbSf 
Prison,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  taij.  In  this 
building  they  crowded  eleven  hundred  of  us.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  up  in  the  third  storyy 
and  it  was  much  more  comfortable  than  either  ai 
Uie  others.  We  were  so  crowded  that  we  had 
scarcely  room  to  lie  down  without  getting  on  top 
of  each  other.  Here  I  remained  about  forty  days. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  house 
except  to  ffet  rations.  In  tms  way  I  managed  to 
get  out  twice  while  there.    When  first  put  in  we 

Sot  about  one  half  rations,  which  I  thought  waa 
oing  well ;  but  it  soon  got  less,  until  we  woe 
scarcely  able  to  keep  from  starving.  On  the  day 
after  we  were  put  in  the  prison  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal came  in  and  took  our  names  for  the  third 
time  since  being  captured,  and  told  us  that  if 
sJl  those  who  had  any  greenbacks  would  give 
them  up  to  him,  he  would  return  them  when  we 
went  away.  All  who  did  not  g^ve  them  ujp  would 
be  searched,  and  if  any  money  was  found  it  would 
be  confisoited.  By  this  means  a  great  many  of 
ibfi  Vk)^!  were  induced  to  ^ve  up  their  money, 
thinking tbaXw«  i^ora^^  v«v)  Vk  ^  %es«  ^k|V 
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•odtlien  they  wofuld  get  it  back  again.  Buteome 
were  not  to  be  fooled  in  that  way,  but  were 
determined  to  keep  their  money  if  .possible ;  so 
tfKy  went  to  woik  to  conceal  it,  which  was  done 
in  Tarioua  ways,  some  by  sewing  it  in  their  clothes, 
others  by  putting  it  in  their  tobacco,  and  some 
would  take  the  Imttons  of  their  blouses  apart, 
put  a  bill  in,  and  then  fix  it  together  to  look  as  if 
It  had  nerer  been  touched.  In  this  last-mentioned 
way  I  kept  ten  dollars,  and  gave  two  to  the 
MarshaL  After  getting  all  they  could  in  this 
way,  they  commenced  to  search  us,  but  finding 
tbiA  they  were  not  getting  enough  to  pay  them 
for  the  trouble,  they  soon  quit  it,  and  issued  us 
some  rations,  as  we  had  not  had  any  for  thirtv- 
siz  hours,  and  were  getting  pi^tty  hungry !  The 
guards  were  strictly  forbidden  to  self  anything 
to  us,  but  they  would  do  almost  anything  to  get 
our  ereenbadLS,  and  at  night  would  smu^le  in 
bread  to  those  idio  had  any  money ;  and  m  this 
wsy  I  managed  to  get  bread  for  four  of  us  for  sev- 
cflu  days  by  being  economicaL  For  a  one  dollar 
ncenbadL  we  could  get  eight  or  ten  loaves  of 
bread,  but  for  dhe  of  Confederate  money,  some- 
times we  could  get  two  loaves.  Others  would  not 
have  it  at  all,  s2d  they  had  their  pockets  full  of 
iL  After  we  had  been  there  about  two  weeks 
•ome  of  the  men  came  so  near  starring  that  they 
voold  trade  off  their  clothes  for  bread — their 
ahoes  and  socks,  and  some  even  traded  their 
lUrta,  and  any  little  thing  they  could  find ;  and 
lome  daya  the  door  would  present  the  appearance 
of  a  toy  ahop.  There  were  handkerchiefs,  pocket 
kuveay  finger  rings,  combs,  buttons,  spoons, 
knivea  and  forks,  and  everything  a  soldier  could 
find  about  his  person  was  ofiered  for  bread. 
**Bread!''  "-Bread/"  was  the  cry,  and  indeed  it 
vas  a  aorrowfiil  sight  to  see  men  of  all  grades  of 
lociety,  firom  the  coUege  professor  down  to  the 
ig;norant  and  unlettered,  all  brought  to  the  verge  of 
itarvatioii  by  the  inhuman  barbarity  of  their  cap- 
tors. In  passing  around  the  room  I  could  see  men 
once  stout  and  hearty  made  helpless  as  infants, 
their  dieeks  of  a  pale  death  color,  their  eyes  sun- 
ken and  the  light  that  once  sparkled  in  them  gone, 
ind  tbrir  skeleton-like  forms  all  saying  plainly 
that  unless  soon  aided  their  time  was  short  for 
this  world.  The  sight  was  enough  to  draw  pity 
from  die  hardest  of  hearts,  unless  thev  were  so 
steeped  in  crime  that  nothing  could  anect  them. 
The  anguish  and  suffering  here  endured  can  never 
be  told.  Future  history  will  fail  in  its  endeavors 
to  picture  the  noble  heroism  here  displayed  by 
men  when  they  were  suffering  all  the  misery 
possible  for  man  to  endure,  yet  true  to  their 
counti^-'s  cause,  and  would  rather  die  than  sacrifice 
their  lionor  and  patriotism,  by  turning  traitor  to 
their  country.  Almost  every  day  there  Mere 
from  eight  to  ten  taken  to  the  hospital,  there  to 
Hnger  on  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  before 
receiving  any  benefit  by  the  change,  if  indeed 
thev  ever  recovered. 

But  there  was  still  another  evil  to  contend 
against ;  and  that  was  the  vermin,  which  got  so 
numerous  that  we  could  in  no  way  rid  ourselves 
of  them;  and  when  a  person  once  got  down  and 


was  unable  to  help  himself,  there  was  danger  of  his 
actually  being  kUled  bjjf  the  lice.  It  mtktB  me 
shudder  now  while  I  thmk  of  it  What  a  terrible 
condition  we  Were  then  in !  but  how  much  worse 
must  it  have  become  by  this  time,  as  it  has  been 
near  six  weeks  since  I  left!  But  I  will  not  dwell 
longer  on  so  horrible  a  scene.  After  having  u«ed 
what  little  money  I  had,  and  trading  my  knife 
and  haversack  for  bread,  and  seeing  what  there 
was  in  store  for  me  if  I  remained  longer  in  that 
place,  I  resolved  to  effect  my  escape  or  die  in  the 
attempt,  as  it  was  death  any  how  if  I  remained 
there.  I  mentioned  it  to  my  comrades,  but  they 
did  not  approve  of  it  But  not  minding  what 
they  said,  and  finding  a  young  fellow  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  was  as  anxious  to  get  away  as  my- 
self, we  went  to  work  to  contrive  some  means  of 
escape,  which  was  no  easy  job,  for  we  were 
closely  j^arded  on  all  sides.  The  house  we 
were  m  is  a  four-story  building;  and  by  ffoing  on 
the  upper  fioor  we  coidd  get  a  view  of  a  good 
part  of  the  city,  and  there  we  marked  out  the 
course  we  woida  pursue  if  successful  in  getting  out 
We  were  to  go  directly  east  for  about  four  or  five 
miles,  and  then  incline  more  to  the  south,  so  as  to 
come  to  our  lines  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  We  tried 
several  plans,  but  could  not  succeed.  One  was 
to  tear  off  some  plank  at  the  rear  of  the  building 
where  they  had  been  nailed  up  to  the  window, 
then  lay  tnem  over  on  to  the  fence  near  by,  and 
get  into  a  lot  We  worked  at  it  several  nights 
until  we  were  detected,  and  had  to  abandon  it 
But  not  in  the  least  discouraged  we  went  at 
something  else.  After  examining  the  house  all 
through  we  could  find  no  place  but  what  was  closely 
guarded.  So  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  .the 
only  way  left  was  to  go  out  at  the  door  past  the 
guard;  and  as  there  had  been  several  of  the 
rebs  in  cleaning  up  the  house,  or  rather  having 
it  done,  we  thought  it  a  good  time.  Without 
saying  anything  to  the  boys  as  to  what  we  were 
about  to  undertake  for  fear  we  might  not  be 
successful,  as  they  had  been  making  sport  at  our 
not  having  succeeded  before,  we  went  down  to 
the  lower  fioor  to  get  ready  for  the  trial  of  our 
new  plan.  Whichever  got  out  first  was  to  go  to 
a  small  hill,  about  three  squares  from  the  prison, 
and  wait  for  the  other.  Just  about  dusk,  t  got  a 
rebel  suit  from  one  of  our  boys,  without  much 
trouble.  My  partner  had  got  his  a  few  days  be- 
fore. After  rigging  ourselves  in  rebel  costume,  I 
told  my  comrade  that  we  would  wait  till  after  the 
relief  came  on  at  seven  o'clock  before  going  out, 
and  in  the  mean  time  look  around  for  a  little 
sport 

Well,  we  walked  round  through  the  house,  and 
all  the  boys  took  us  to  be  rebels,  which  was  just 
what  we  wanted.  One  of  them  took  me  to  one  side, 
and  wanted  me  to  try  to  get  him  out  of  the  pris- 
on ;  he  said  that  he  had  been  conscripted,  and 
did  not  want  to  fight  against  the  South,  had  nev- 
er been  in  a  battle,  nor  fired  a  gun  at  the  South- 
em  people,  I  told  him  that  I  would  see  about  it, 
and  left  him.  Some  of  the  bovs  wanted  us  to 
bring  them  in  some  bread.  1  uAd  tVk^isi  VVvoX  >^^ 
guard  would  not  let  ua  Uade  mVYi  \)Ki^m^\sM\  \ 
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would  try  to  get  some  if  he  would  let  me  hmg  it 
in.  Seven  o'clock  came,  and  I  started  out,  passed 
the  first  guard  without  saving  a  word,  came  to 
the  one  on  the  street ;  he  nalted  me,  and  asked 
where  I  belonged ;  I  told  him  I  was  Police  Ser- 
geant, and  had  been  in  having  the  prisoners  dean 
up  the  house.  He  did  not  Uke  to  let  me  pass, 
but  I  finally  got  ofl^  and  went  directly  to  the 
place  agreed  upon  for  us  to  meet.  Getting  up 
on  the  bank,  I  concealed  myself  where  I  could  see 
down  the  street 

When  my  partner  started,  the  guard  would  not 
let  him  pass ;  so  he  had  to  go  back  into  the  house. 
But  he  was  determined  on  being  out,  so  he  got 
the  boys  to  attract  the  guard's  attention  at  the 
window,  and  he  went  back  to  where  some  boards 
had  been  taken  ofi^  and  where  the  guard  had 
been  stationed,  and  crawled  out  and  got  away 
safe.  He  came  directlv  to  where  I  had  been  wait- 
ing an  hour  and  a  hal^  and  was  nearly  frozen.  I 
wul  not  attempt  to  describe  our  feelmgs  at  once 
more  finding  ourselves  free,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent But  we  still  had  dangers  to  encounter,  be- 
ing in  a  strange  country,  without  a  guide,  and 
our  enemies  all  around  us.  But  we  were  resolved 
to  push  ahead  as  best  we  could ;  so  shaping  our 
course  in  an  eastern  direction,  we  struck  out, 
guided  bv  the  stars.  We  crossed  the  fields  and 
woods  tiU  we  came  to  the  fortifications,  which 
were  not  very  formidable.  These  we  passed  very 
cautiously.  Coming  to  a  house  we  tried  to  rouse 
the  inmatfs,  iHnch  we  supposed  to  be  negroes, 
but  we  could  not  get  them  to  answer  us,  and  we 
started  on.  We  soon  came  to  a  road  which  ran 
in  the  right  direction,  and  we  followed  it  till  about 
two  o'clock,  when  we  got  so  tired,  and  being  so 
weak,  that  we  had  to  stop  and  rest  Going  into 
an  old  stable,  we  lay  down ;  but  it  was  too  cold 
for  us  there.  So  we  got  up  and  went  to  a  house 
close  by,  and  found  an  old  crippled  negro  by  her- 
sel£  We  went  in  and  warmed,  and  remained  till 
daylight  Then  we  found  we  had  travelled  ten 
mues  during  the  night,  and  were  on  the  ri^ht  road. 
T^  we  followed  all  day,  occasionally  meetmg  some 
citizens  and  some  few  soldiers.  But  being  dressed 
in  rebel  clothes,  they  did  not  molest  us.  At  noon, 
we  stopped  at  a  small  cabin  to  get  something  to 
eat,  and  found  a  woman  whose  husband  was  in  the 
army.  Here  we  got  some  bread  and  milk,  and 
learned  a  ^reat  deal  about  the  road.  We  came 
to  the  Chickahominy  River,  twenty  miles  from 
Richmond.  This  we  crossed  on  some  logs  where 
the  long  bridges  had  been,  but  were  destroved  at 
the  time  McClellan  advanced  on  Richmond. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  river  we  met  a  man 
whom  at  first  sight  we  took  to  be  a  rebel  soldier ; 
but  we  were  mistaken.  He  came  up  and  began 
to  question  us  pretty  closely.  He  asked  where 
we  oeloh^ed ;  we  told  him,  m  Richmond,  to  the 
19th  Virginia  Battalion,  which  was  guarding  pris- 
oners at  Richmond.  He  then  wanted  to  know 
where  we  were  going.  We  said,  "  Home  on  fur- 
lough." He  looked  at  us  a  while,  and  began  to 
laugh,  saying,  we  need  not  try  to  fool  him ;  that 
we  were  escaped  prisoners,  trying  to  get  to  the 


Federal  lines.  This  we  stoutly  denied.  So,  flnd- 
ing  that  he  could  get  nothing  from  us,  be  told  us 
that  we  had  better  turn  back  to  Richmond,  tbtt 
we  never  could  get  past  the  pickets.  We  tdd 
him  that  when  our  furlough  was  out  we  would  go 
back,  and  not  before^  So  he  rode  off  and  kit  us. 
We  did  not  stop  long  to  consider  what  we  should 
do,  but  started  off  as  fiist  as  we  could  walk  for 
about  five  miles,  when  we  found  a  negro.  From 
him  we  found  out  where  the  pickets  were  sta- 
tioned, and  how  to  get  around  them.  He  also 
told  us  where  to  find  a  free  nespro's  house,  and 
as  we  were  pret^  tired,  we  concluded  to  go  and 
stay  all  night  He  put  us  in  the  house  tluit  the 
owner  had  left  in  his  charge,  made  us  a  good  fire, 
and  got  some  com  bread  for  us  to  eat  We  got 
a  pretty  good  rest,  and  daylight  found  us  again 
on  the  road.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance, 
when,  just  ahead  of  us,  we  saw  a  squad  of  cav- 
alry coming.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  so, 
bounding  mto  the  woods,  we  ran  as  hsi  as  we 
could  for  about  half  a  mile ;  but  finding  they  were 
not  following  us,  we  ceased  running.  After  that 
we  did  not  venture  on  the  road,  but  kept  in  the 
woods  all  the  time,  occasionally  going  to  a  ne- 
gro cabin  to  find  the  way ;  and  we  always  found 
Uiem  willing  to  aid  us  in  any  way  that  they 
could.  Night  coming  on,  and  as  we  could  not 
well  travel  in  the  woods  after  night,  we  looked 
around  for  a  place  to  stop.  We  found  a  large 
house  near  by,  and  concealing  ourselves  in  tSe 
bushes,  we  watched  to  see  if  there  were  any 
white  folks  living  in  it,  but  could  not  see  any; 
so,  after  it  got  dark,  we  went  to  it,  and  found  na 
one  but  a  negro  and  his  family.  They  gave  na 
some  sweet  potatoes  for  supper,  and  some  blan- 
kets to  keep  us  warm,  and  we  did  very  well  tibat 
i^ght  We  were  out  bright  and  eany  the  next 
morning.  We  had  to  be  more  cautions  now,  as 
we  were  among  the  scouts.  The  nmoes  showed 
us  by-paUis  through  the  woods,  which  we  fallowed 
all  day.  We  saw  several  scouts,  but  managed  to 
evade  them. 

Our  road  was  very  rough,  and  we  made  slow 
progress.  We  nussed  our  way,  and  travelled 
about  three  miles  before  finding  it  out,  then  bad 
to  go  back  and  start  anew.  We  had  to  go  throoA 
woods  and  across  swamps  almost  impassable. 
We  finally  came  to  the  place  we  had  been  told  to 
go ;  got  permission  to  stay  over  night,  a  first  rate 
supper  and  good  bed.  upon  inquiry  we  found 
that  we  were  within  seven  miles  of  the  Union 
pickets,  and  that  there  was  no  more  danger,  so 
we  felt  at  home.  In  the  morning,  after  partaking 
of  a  good  breakfast,  our  host  went  with  us  about 
two  miles,  and  set  us  on  the  main  road.  We 
here  thanked  him  for  his  assistance,  and  bade  him 
good  by. 

We  went  forward  with  light  hearts  that  morn- 
ing, thinking  that  we  were  soon  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  friends.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
pickets  posted  on  a  hilL  Thej  saw  us  coming, 
and  came  out  to  meet  us,  thinking  we  were  rebel 
deserters.  We  soon  told  our  stonr,  and  were 
warmly  received  and  well  provided  for. 
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Ill 


THB  KSW  BALLAD  OP  LORD  L07ELL.* 

LoBD  LoTKXx  he  aat  in  St.  CharWs  Hotdt 

In  SC  CfhArWs  Hotel  nt  he, 
As  fine  a  eaee  of  a  Southern  swell 

As  wnr  you'd  wish  to  lee — tee — aee, 
Aj  ever  you'd  with  to  lee. 

Lord  Lordl  the  town  had  yowed  to  defimd ; 

Apwaving  hie  sword  on  hi|^ 
Et  swore  that  his  latt  ounce  of  powder  he'd 
spend. 

And  in  the  last  ditch  he'd  die. 

He  swore  hy  hlaek  and  he  swore  hy  Uue^ 

He  swote  br  the  stars  and  hars, 
That  never  herd  fly  from  a  Yankee  ciew 

While  he  waa  a  son  of  liars. 

He  had  tBj  thousand  gallant  men, 

Fifty  thonssnd  men  had  he, 
Who  had  all  sworn  with  him  that  they'd  never 


Der  to  any  tarnation  Yankee. 

He  had  fi>rts  that  no  Yankee  alive  could  tske ; 

He  had  iron-dad  boats  a  score. 
And  batteries  all  around  the  Lske 

And  along  the  river-diore. 

Sir  Farragut  came  with  a  mighty  fleet, 

With  a  mightv  fleet  came  l£, 
And  Lord  Loveil  instanter  began  to  retreat 

BciBse  the  first  boat  he  could  see. 

Hb  fifty  thousand  gallant  men 

Dwindled  down  to  thousands  six . 
Thiy  heard  a  distant  cannon,  and  then 

Commenoed  a-cutting  their  sticks. 

••O !  tarry.  Lord  Loveil !  "  Sir  Farragut  cried, 
««0!  tmy.  Lord  Loveil ! "  said  he; 

"I  rather  tiunk  not,"  Lord  Loveil  replied, 
M  For  Fm  in  a  great  hurry. 

Ml  Hke  the  drinks  at  St.  Charles's  Hotel, 
But  I  never  could  bear  strong  Porter, 

RwMffially  when  its  served  on  the  shell. 
Or  mLnd  in  an  iron  mortar." 

- 1  reckon  you're  right,"  Sir  Farragut  said, 

**1  reckon  you're  right,"  said  he, 
■•  For  if  mv  Porter  should  fly  to  your  head, 

A  terrible  smash  there'd  be." 

O !  a  wonder  it  was  to  see  them  run, 

A  wonderfbl  thin^  to  see ; 
And  the  ^^^***  sailed  up  without  shooting  a  gun. 

And  ca^«ed  their  great  citie. 

Lord  Loveil  kept  running  all  day  and  night. 

Lord  Loveil  a-running  kept  he. 
For  he  swore  he  couldn't  abide  the  sight 

Of  the  gun  of  a  live  YaiJcee. 

When  Lord  Lovell's  life  was  brought  to  a  close 
By  a  sharp-shooting  Yankee  gunner. 

From  YoM  head  there  sprouted  a  red,  red  nose. 
From  hia  fiset  ^-  a  Scarlet  Runner. 

*  Mansfield  Loveil,  who  commanded  the  rebel  forces 
at  Kew  Oriesas,  and  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  na- 
tkmal  fieH  aad  army  to  that  place,  *'^led  his  forces  oat 
of  the  town.** 


Caftubb  of  New  Orleans — What  Ju- 
dith SAW. — AUow  me  to  describe  how  I  spent 
the  day,  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Federal  fleet  at  this  city.    The  first  day  that  the 
fleet  arrived,  I  and  my  sister,  and  a  great  many 
others,  were  wending  our  way  to  the  levee.    On 
our  wav  we  met  a  gentleman  acquaintance  of  ours, 
who  asked  us  if  we  were  going  to  get  some  sugar. 
I  felt  quite  indignant ;  but  as  I  was  in  an  amiable 
mood  then,  I  forgave  him  with  all  my  heart,  as  I 
had  no  wish  to  be  angry  only  with  those  hatefiil 
secessionists,  who  were  destroying  all  the  sugar 
and  cotton,  and  burning  the  ships  and  steamboats 
that  had  been  left  standing.    If  I  had  had  the 
power  over  those  that  proposed  it,  I  would  have 
taken  them  all,  women  and  men,  and  placed 
them  in  the  burning  ships,  and  there  let  them  re- 
main until  secession  and  secessionists  were  con- 
sumed by  the  flames.  ^  I  would  have  shown  them 
no  mercy.    **  Be  merciftd  unto  him  that  showeth 
mercy.''    The  next  persons  we  met  were  a  lady 
and  ffentleman — the  lady  appearing  to  be  ouite 
delighted  at  the  sight  of  tne  cotton  and  smps 
burning.    There  were  a  great  many  others  woo 
had  come  to  see  the  fleet — some  with  joyftd 
hearts,  once  again  to  behold  that  time-honored 
flag,  as  it  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze ;   others 
came  for  curiosity,  and  others  with  feelings  of 
hate  burning  in  Uieir  hearts,  because  they  knew 
they  were  conquered,  or  would  be  in  a  short  time. 
They  foolishly  depended  upon  some  traitors  to 
drive  out  the  enemy  when  they  came ;  but  the 
cowards  made  good  uieir  escape  when  they  heaid 
that  the  fleet  had  arrived,  leaving  their  dupes  to 
take  care  of  themselves  the  best  way  they  could, 
telling  them  how  vain  is  the  help  of  man  in  an 
unjust  cause.    We  were  often  stopped  in  our 
progress  by  the  burning  of  the  wharves  and  piles 
of  cotton.    We  had  gone  a  good  distance,  when 
right  before  us  \aj  piles  of  cotton  burning.    We 
had  our  choice,  either  to  return  back  the  way  we 
came,  or  jump  across  the  cotton-piles.    At  last 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  do  the 
jumping ;  so  we  selected  a  pile  that  we  thought 
had  been  well  burned  out,  and  my  sister  made 
the  first  lean ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  over  she  ex- 
claimed, **6  my !  but  that  was  hot! "  and  told  me 
that  I  had  better  find  some  other  jplace  to  jump ; 
but  I  wanted  to  have  some  expenence  in  jump- 
ing cotton-piles ;  so  over  I  went     When  I  was 
over  I  exclaimed  with  mv  sister  —  '<  O  my  I 
but  that  was  hot ! "  and  looking  round  to  see 
what  could  have  caused  such  heat,  we  saw  the 
piles  of  cotton  that  we  had  jumped  across  burn- 
ing.   What  appeared  to  have  been  all  ashes  to 
us,  we  found  out  by  experience  was  a  little 
too  hot  to  be  only  ashes.     We  shook  our  dresses 
well,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  there  were  no 
sparks  on  them,  and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing ; 
but  we  made  up  our  minds  that  the  next  time 
we  jumped  cotton-piles,  we  would  look  before 
we  leaped. 

In  looking  at  the  ship  burning,  there  was  a 
young  lady  standing  before  us,  who  seemed  quite 
unconscious  about  ner  dress  buxnius^  MtvViL  \aV1 
by  us.    Then  there  was  axio\]dei  o\a  \&A^^'«\l^ 
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was  80  absorbed  in  looking  at  the  fleet,  that  she 
did  not  take  notice  of  where  she  stood ;  and,  be- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  where  it  had  been 
burned,  the  plank  gaye  way,  and  she  was  precipi- 
tated into  tne  river.  Fortunately,  she  caught 
hold  of  another  portion  of  the  wharf,  and  two 
men  assisted  her  out  No  harm  was  done,  but 
she  was  pretty  much  scared.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance happened  to  us,  until  we  noticed  that  one 
of  the  gunboats  was  coming  towards  our  side  of 
^  the  river,  (for  the  fleet  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.)  I  and  my  sister  ran  to  see  where  it  would 
land,  so  that  we  could  get  a  good  view.  It  land- 
ed near  the  St  Mary's  Market ;  so  we  took  our 
position  before  the  gunboat  As  we  were  running 
along,  three  women,  who  were  belund  us,  made 
some  remarks,  one  of  which  I  overheard:  she 
said  that  all  persons  who  seemed  glad  to  see  the 
Yankees  ought  to  be  punished.  L  turned  round 
and  told  Uiem  if  they  did  not  like  it,  why  did  they 
not  remain  at  home.  They  looked  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say  I  was  not  worth  answerinff,  and 
we  passed  on.  While  we  were  standing  before 
the  gunboat,  we  waved  our  handkerchiefs  towards 
the  men  on  the  boat,  when  one  of  the  officers 
lifted  his  cap  and  bowed.  This  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  three  women,  who  had  come  up  to 
us,  when  the  eldest  of  them  touched  my  sister  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  waving  your  handkerchief  at  them?" 
pointing  to  the  men  on  the  gunboat  My  sister 
said  it  was  none  of  her  business,  and  I  said: 
"Certainly."  Then  she  said:  "You  had  better 
go  to  them."  I  said  I  would  if  the  boat  came 
near  enough,  so  that  I  could  get  in.  The  two 
younger  ones  called  us  rebels,  and  giving  us  a 
disdainful  look,  passed  out  of  sisht  You  may 
be  assured  I  was  quite  surprised  on  being  ad- 
dressed so  unexpectedly;  but  for  all  that,  we 
were  ready  to  answer  them  or  any  other  person. 
While  the  gunboat  was  leaving  the  wharf,  we 
still  continued  waving  our  pocket  handkerchiefs 
and  bidding  them  good  by.  A  man  said  to  my 
sister :  "  Give  me  the  handkerchief,  and  I  will  wave 
it  for  you."  My  sister  thanked  hun,  and  said  she 
could  wave  it  herselfl  She  knew  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  throw  it  into  the  river.  As  we  came 
farther  on,  we  noticed  two  youns  girls,  one  of 
them  waving  a  small  Confederate  mig,  and  calling 
out  to  them — "  Go  back,  you  dirty  Yankee  dev- 
ils; go  back  where  you  came  from."  I  asked, 
"  Where  are  the  dirty  (not  Yankee,  but)  seces- 
sion devils?"  and  echo  answered,  there;  and 
looking  around  I  saw  that  it  was  those  two  young 
girls,  the  one  still  holding  the  flag  and  calling 
tiiem  names,  and  the  other  one  assisting  her. 
At  last  we  left  them,  and  returned  home  about 
six  in  the  evening.  We  passed  through  An- 
nunciation Souare,  which  but  a  short  wmle  ago 
had  been  filled  with  tents  and  traitors,  but 
now  vacant  Only  here  and  there  could  be  seen 
some  poor  woman  picking  up  some  wood  and 
bottles  that  were  left  by  the  brave  defenders 
of  the  Confederacy,  in  their  hurry  to  escape 
from  the  conquerors.  From  thence  we  passed 
op  borne. 


CoNTEABAKD  NsGBOES.  —  GeD.  AsUey,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Ohio,  ffave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  die  receptioii  of  the  "contraband'* 
slaves  at  Fortress  Monroe : 

"  You  will  have  hMrd,  by  the  tnne  this  reaches 
you,  of  the  manner  in  wludi  Gen.  Butler  disposed 
of  CoL  Mallory,  who  came  into  the  fort  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  to  claim  three  of  his  loyal  sUves, 
who  had  fled  from  his  kind  and  hospitable  roof, 
and  taken  shelter  in  Fortress  Monroe  among 
strangers.  Who  will  say  that  Oen.  Butler,  so  far 
as  he  went,  was  not  right?  This  Cd.  MaOoiy 
had  met  Gen.  Butler  in  the  Charleston  and  Bal- 
timore Conventions,  and  with  that  impudence  and 
assumption  characteristic  of  the  ougarchy,  he 
comes  into  Gen.  Butler^s  camp,  and,  though  en- 
gaged in  open  treason  against  the  Ooremment 
demands  that  he  shall  emoroe  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  upon  the  soil  of  Virainia  with  United  States 
soldiers,  and  return  him  his  happy  and  contented 
slaves. 

"Gen.  Butler  says,  'You  hold  that  negro 
slaves  are  property,  and  that  Virginia  is  no  longer 
a  part  of  the  United  States  ? ' 

"  The  Colonel  answered,  *  I  do,  sir.' 

"  Gen.  Butler  then  said,  '  You  are  a  lawyer, 
sir,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  claim  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  act  of  the  United  States  is  binding 
on  a  foreign  nation ;  and  if  a  foreign  nation  uses 
this  kind  of  property  to  destroy  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  that 
species  of  property  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
contraband  ? ' 

"  This  was  too  much  for  the  Colonel,  and  he 
knocked  under  and  withdrew. 

"  This  was  but  the  beginning  at  Fort  Monroe, 
and  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  question  which 
this  Administration  must  meet  and  determine, 
viz.,  'What  shall  be  done  with  the  slaves  who 
refuse  to  fight  a^dnst  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  escape  from  the  traitors,  and 
come  into  our  camps  for  protection?'^  If  the 
Administration  meets  this  question  as  it  on^hC, 
well ;  if  not,  it  will  prov6  its  overthrow.  It  is  a 
question  of  more  magnitude  and  importance  than 
Uie  rebellion  itself;  and  woe  to  the  public  man 
or  the  party  who  proves  fidse  to  the  demands  of 
humamty  and  justice. 

"On  Sunday,  eight  more  stout,  able-bodied 
men  came  in.  Gen.  Butler  said  to  me,  '  As  you 
went  to  see  John  Brown  hung,  and  have  some 
claim  to  control  Virginia  volunteers,  I  authorize 
you  to  see  who  and  what  those  colored  men 
are,  and  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.' 
He  added, '  You  had  better  examine  them  sepa- 
rately, and  take  down  in  writing  the  material  jrart 
of  their  answers.' 

"Before  doing  so,  I  went  out  to  the  fence 
where  the  slaves  were  standing,  surrounded  by 
about  two  hundred  volunteers.  I  asked  the 
colored  men  a  few*  questions,  and  was  about  to 
go  into  the  house  to  call  them  in  separately, 
as  suggested  by  the  General,  when  one  of  tne  slayes 
said,  '  Massa,  what's  you  gwine  to  do  wid  us  F ' 

"  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know,  but  that  we 
would  not  hurt  them. 
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"*0|  va  knowi  iat,'  qnieklp  Teipanded 
otbert  've  knmri  pou'a  our  frwnda.     What  wc 
vinti  to  know  is,  whether  j'on'i  gwine  to 
uback.' 

"I  mnnrared  that  I  had  no  authority  over 
them,  and  no  power  to  do  anytbiiig,  but  that  m^ 
opmon  waa  ■  it  would  be  tome  time  before  theu-- 
■■■■ten  wonU  aee  them  agaiii.'  I  «aid  thit  b  & 
lowt  canreraational  tone  of  voice,  without  ooddii); 
,  that  aD  t&e  Tohmteer*  were  eagerly  liatening; 
hot  ao  aooner  had  the  words  bilea  from  mj  lipa, 
tfaa^i  a  hnndred  voice*  abouted,  'OoodI  eoodl' 
■■id  HMM  in  laughter  and  aome  in  teara  clap^ 
thB  ha^ida  and  gave  three  rousing  cheen,  wluch 
InD^t  out  th«  officen  and  Qeneral,  who  aup. 
posed  I  had  been  making  a  apeech  to  the  troopiL 

"  Tlui  little  incident  tella  me  more  plainly 
than  ever,  that  whu  I  aaid  laat  winter  in  Ok 
HooM  ia  true,  when  I  declared  that  'the  logic 
cf  evcmta  told  me  unmiatakably  tliBt  alavery 
iDuit  die.* 

"If  Ihad  the  time,  and  von  the  ipace,  I  would 

rm  theu  own  worda  tne  material  portion  of 
mswera*  of  the  moHt  intelligent  slaTca.  There 
it  one  thing  certain ;  every  alaTe  in  the  United 
State*  imdraitanda  thia  rebellion,  its  cauiea  and 
I,  br  better  than  ever  I  lupposed. 
lid  man,  who  aaid  he  waa  a  Methodiat 
to  tell  me  frankly  whether  thit 
Matter  wai  well  understood  by  all  the  alavea,  en^ 
ke  answered  me  that  it  was,  and  that  he  had 
'pined  for  it  for  many,  many  long  yean.' 

"He  aaid  that  their  maatera  and  all  talked 
•bout  it,  and  he  added,  ■  Lot*  bleia  you,  honey — 
ye  don  sire  it  up  last  September  dat  de  North'' 
too  mncA  for  u» ; '  meaning,  of  course,  that  Mr, 
linooln's  elec&)a  was  conceded  even  there  by 
the  alave  maateri,  and  waa  understood  and  hoped 
&r  by  all  the  slaves.  I  asked  the  same  man 
koiw  many  more  would  probably  come  into  the 
fbrt.  He  said,  '  A  good  many ;  and  if  we't. 
not  sent  bad^  you'll  see  'em  Tore  to-morrow 
■ria^f 

"  I  aaked  why  so,  and  he  said,  '  Dey^  under~ 
itan,  if  we'a  not  sent  back,  dat  we're  mong  our 
fiienda  ;  for  if  de  slaveholder  sees  us,  we  geu 
sent  rJKht  back.'  And  sure  enough,  on  Monday 
■bout  forty  or  &fly  more,  of  all  ages,  colon,  and 
sexes,  came  into  camp,  and  the  guard  was  bound 
to  arreat  them." 


lud^o 


CABTE  DE  TISIXE. 

"  Twu  a  terrible  flgbt,"  the  soldier  aidd ; 
"  Our  Colonel  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall. 
Shot  dead  on  the  field  by  a  tifle-ball  — 

A.  bravei  heart  than  hia  never  bled." 

A  RTonp  for  the  painter's  art  were  they : 
The  aoldier  with  scarred  and  sunburnt  fiuie, 
A  fair-haiied  girl,  fUlI  of  youth  and  grace. 

And  her  aged  mother,  wrinkled  and  gray, 

Tbeae  three  in  porch,  where  the  sunlight  came 
ThrODgh  the  tangled  leaves  of  the  jaamine-vina, 
filling  itaelf  like  a  golden  wine. 

And  flecking  the  doorway  with  lings  of  Same. 

S  I 


wilhai , 

The  load  was  like  ashes  under  the  bet. 
And  a  weary  distance  before  him  lay. 

"  Yes,  a  terrible  fight ;  our  ensign  was  shot 
As  the  order  to  charge  waa  given  the  men. 
When  one  from  the  ranks  adied  our  colors,  and 

He,  too,  f^  dead  on  the  aelf-aame  spot. 

"  A  handsome  boy  was  this  last:  hla  hair 
Clattered  in  curls  ronnd  his  noble  brow  ; 
I  can  almost  fancy  I  aee  him  now, 

With  the  scarlet  stam  on  hit  fkce  ao  fiiir." 

'  What  waa  hU  name  ?  —  have  yon  never  heard  t  — 
Where  was  he  Brom,  this  youth  who  fbll } 
And  your  regiment,  stranger,  which  waa  it?  telll" 

'  Our  regiment  i    It  was  the  Twenty-third." 

The  color  fled  from  the  yonng  girl's  cheek, 
Leaving  it  white  as  the  bee  of  the  dead ; 
The  mother  lifted  her  eyes  and  said ; 
Pity  my  daughter —  in  mercy  speak  1 " 

I  never  knew  aught  of  this  gallant  jonth," 
The  soldier  answered ;  '■  not  even  ma  nama^ 
Or  fh>m  what  part  of  our  State  he  came  t 
As  God  ia  above,  I  speak  the  truth  1    ' 

But  when  we  buried  out  dead  that  sight, 
I  took  from  his  breast  this  picture  —  tea  I 
It  ia  as  like  him  as  like  can  be : 
Hold  it  this  way,  towards  the  light.'* 

One  glance,  and  a  look,  half-sad,  half-wild, 
Passed  over  her  fhcc,  which  grew  more  pale. 
Then  a  passionate,  hopeless,  heart-broken  wail. 

And  the  mother  bent  low  o'er  the  prostrate  "^m. 


ExpEKiBNCEs  OP  Capt.  Wilkinb,  —  Capt. 
Wilkins,  of  Oen.  Williams'  staff,  who  was  cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  Cbancellorsville,  gave  toe 
fallowing  account  of  his  experience  with  the 
Confederates.  At  the  time  tne  Eleventh  corpa 
waa  routed  he  was  despatched  with  important 
orders  from  hia  chief : 

"  On  galloping  to  convey  the  orders  referred 

,  Capt  Wilkins  found  that  two  regiment*  had 
already  guned  their  positions.  He  communicated 
the  onlcrs  to  their  Colonels,  and  passed  on  to 
convey  them  also  to  Oen.  Kugcr,  commandii^ 
the  'Hiird  brigade,  who  was  considerably  nearer 
the  enemy.  Soon  after  leaving  the  embsiikments 
he  peasea  a  double  line  of  skirmishers,  and  saw, 
to  hia  astoniahment,  that  they  wore  gray  coata. 
Up  to  this  moment  be  had  no  idea  the  enemy  were 
now  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
~  to  the  darkness  and  the  fact 
^  such  speed  directly  towarda 

them,  the  skirmishers  evidently  mistook  him  for 

B  of  their  own  officers,  and  allowed  him  to 
pass.  At  this  moment  be  saw  the  distinguishing 
flag  of  the  First  brigade  of  Williams'  diviuon 
(evny  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
carries  a  distinguishing  flag  of  bright  colors)  to 
thelefl,  andatalfftrthet  on.  Ud  roAeXnviuakW 
expecting  to  deliver  t^e  oi^eitloWt^comtuKb^ 
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of  the  brigade.  On  reftehing  it  lie  diseoyered 
that  it  had  just  been  captured  by  a  Georgia  regi- 
ment, and  waa  then  in  the  possession  of  uie 
enemy,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  endeav- 
ored to  escape  by  leaping  the  abatis;  but  he 
found  that  the  rebels  were  on  every  side  of  hiuL 
HiB  horse  was  shot  under  him,  a  blow  from  a 
mnsket  dislocated  his  knee,  and  he  was  dragged 
■  to  the  ground  in  a  nearly  insensible  condition. 

He  was  placed  in  chaige  of  a  guard,  who  took 
him  a  short  distance  to  the  rear  and  to  the  plank 
road,  where  he  met  Gen.  Jackson  and  staff.  Jack- 
son had  at  this  time  formed  a  column  of  attack 
on  the  plank  road,  with  the  desi^  of  flanking 
our  army  and  obtaining  possession  of  United 
States  Ford.  The  column  consisted  of  upwards 
of  15,000  men,  massed  in  columns  of  sections, 
having  three  batteries  of  artillery  on  the  flank. 
Jackson  was  sitting  on  his  horse,  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  surrounded  by  his  staffl  He  wore  a 
new  suit  of  gray  uniform,  and  was  a  spare  man, 
with  a  weather-beaten  face,  and  a  bright,  grayish- 
blue  eye.  He  had  a  peculiarly  sad  and  gloomy 
expression  of  countenance,  as  though  he  alr^uiy 
saw  a  premonition  of  his  fate.  It  was  but  fifteen 
minutes  later  that  he  was  mortally  wounded.  As 
they  came  into  his  presence  the  guard  announced, 
I A  captured  Yankee  officer.'  Capt  WiUdna  asked 
if  it  was  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson.  On  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  raised  his  hat 
Gen.  Jackson  said:  'A  regular  army  officer,  I 
suppose ;  your  officers  do  not  usually  salute  ours.' 
Capt  Wilkins  replied :  *  No,  I  am  not ;  I  salute 
you  out  of  respect  to  you  as  a  gallant  officer.' 
He  then  askea  his  name  and  nmk.  On  being 
told,  he  further  inquired  what  corps  and  com- 
manders were  opposed  in  front  C^pt  Wilkins 
replied  that  as  an  officer,  he  could  not  return  a 
trathful  answer  to  such  questions.  Jackson  then 
tamed  to  the  guard  and  ordered  them  to  search 
him.  He  then  had  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat  Hooker's  oonfidendal  orders  to  corps  com- 
manders, giving  a  plan  in  part  of  the  campaign, 
the  countersigns  or  the  field  for  a  week  m  ad- 
vance, and  the  field  returns,  giving  the  effective 
strength  of  the  Twelfth  corps  on  the  preceding 
dav^ 

Fortunately,  before  the  guard  could  carry  the 
orders  into  execution,  a  terrific  raking  fire  was 
opened  on  Jackson's  column  by  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery,  commanded  by  Capt.  Best,  from  an 
eminence  on  the  plank  road.  The  first  eight  or 
ten  shots  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  column. 
The  men  and  gunners  dismounted,  leaving  their 
horses  and  guns.  Our  artiUery  soon  got  the 
range  with  more  precision,  and  the  shell  and 
round  shot  ricocheted  and  ploughed  through 
this  dense  mass  of  the  enemy  with  terrific  effect 
Shells  were  continually  bursting,  and  the  screams 
and  eroans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  could  be 
heard  on  every  side.  As  an  instance  of  the 
terrible  effect  of  this  fire,  one  of  the  guard  was 
struck  by  a  solid  shot  just  below  the  hips,  sweep- 
iq^  off  i^tb  biB  legs,  A  battery  came  dashhig 
op/  but  when  they  got  into  the  yortex  of  the  fire,  \ 


the  gunners  fled,  deserting  their  gnmif  and  ooold 
not  be  made  to  man  them.  An  omoer,  sfdendidly 
mounted  and  equipped,  attempted  in  a  moat 
gallant  manner  to  rally  them.  A  ball  stnusk  him 
on  the  neck,  completely  severing  his  head  from 
his  body,  and  leaving  his  spinal  column  standing. 
His  body  rolled  to  the  ground,  and  the  horae 
galloped  to  the  rear.  One  of  the  sheUs  struck  a 
caisson  full  of  artillery  ammunitioui^  which,  ex- 
ploding, ascended  in  a  crater  of  variously  colored 
flame,  and  showered  down  on  the  heads  of  the 
men  below  a  mass  of  fragments  of  shot  and  shelL 
The  loss  infficted  by  tms  fire  must  have  been 
terrible,  placing  considerably  over  one  thousand 
men  hora  du  combat,  and  effectually  breaking  up 
the  contemplated  attack  of  the  column. 

An  officer  of  Jackson's  staff  subseouently  stated 
that  it  was  about  fifteen  minutes  after  this  that 
Gen.  Jackson  with  staff  advanced  to  the  fit>nt  to 
reconnoitre  our  position,  having  accomplished 
which  he  retumea  by  a  different  path  towards  his 
own  men,  who,  mistaking  his  approach  tor  that 
of  a  party  of  our  cavalry,  fired  upon  him,  killing 
and  wounding  four  of  his  staff,  and'  wounding 
Jackson  once  in  the  right  arm  and  twice  in  the 
left  arm  and  hand. 

While  Capt  Wilkins  was  bein^  taken  to  the 
rear  he  devoted  his  attention  to  disposing  of  the 
important  papers  which  he  had  on  his  person.  He 
dared  not  take  them  from  his  pocket  to  attempt 
to  tear  them  up,  but  cautiously  placed  his  haim 
in  his  pocket,  and  worked  the  papers  into  a  ball, 
and  as  they  were  passing  along,  got  them  into 
his-  bosom,  and  finally  into  his  arm-pit  under  Ida 
arm,  where  he  carried  them  all  that  night  The 
next  morning  the  c^ard  halted  to  get  their 
breakfasts,  and  a  soldier  was  trying  to  kindle  a 
fire  to  cook  some  coffee  which  they  had  taken 
from  our  men.  The  wood  was  damp,  and  the 
fire  refused  to  bum.  The  soldier  swore  at  it 
until  his  patience  gave  out,  when  Capt  Wilkins 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  some  kindlings, 
and  handed  him  the  important  papers,  ^le 
soldier  took  them,  and,  not  dreaming  of  their 
importance,  used  them  to  kindle  the  fire." 


TRUMPET  SONG. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

The  battle-drum*8  loud  rattle  is  rending  the  air  ; 
The  troopers  all  are  mounted,  their  sabres  are  btte ; 
The  guns  are  unlimbercd,  the  bayonets  shine ; 
Hark  !  hark  !  'tis  the  trumpet-call !  wheel  into 
line  I 

Ta,  ra !  ta,  ta,  ta ! 
Trum,  trum !  tra,  ra,  ra,  ra ! 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpets  I 
Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah ! 


March  onward,  soldiers,  onward ;  the  strife  isbegwi ; 
Loud  bellowing  rolls  the  boom  of  the  black-throated 

gun; 
The  rifles  are  cracking,  the  torn  banners  toss, 
The  sabres  are  clashing,  the  bayonets  cross^ 
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Down  with  the  kaguing  lian,  the  tndtors  to  their 

tnutt 

Who  cnmpled  the  fiur  charter  of  Freedom  hi  dost; 
They  fidter^tbey   waTer  — they   scatter  — they 

run— 
The  fidd  is  our  own,  and  the  battle  is  won ! 
Ta,ra,ftc. 

God  MiTe  our  mighty  people  and  prosper  our  cansc ! 
V^fTn  fifl^iting  for  our  nation,  oar  land,  and  our 

laws! 
Thoiu;h  tjrants  may  hate  us,  their  threats  we  defy, 
And  dnun-beat  and  trumpet  shall  peal  our  reply ! 
T^  ra!  ta,  ta,  tal 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpets ! 
Trum,  tnnn,  tra,  ra,  ra,  ra ! 
Jiarrah,  boys,  hurrah ! 


Lieut.  McNeill's  Exploit.  —  After  the  sur- 
prise and  capture  of  New  Creek,  Va.,  by  Gen. 
Roaser,  Mai.-Gen.  Crook,  of  the  Yankee  army, 
was  a«igned  to  the^  command  of  the  department 
in  which  that  station  is  embraced.  Maj.-Gen. 
Kelley,  who  prcTiously  commanded  the  depart- 
ment, still  remained  in  Cumberland,  having  his 
headquarters  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  town. 
Gen.  Crook  established  his  headquarters  in  the 
same  town,  at  the  other  principal  hotel.  As 
•con  as  this  state  of  affairs  became  known  to 
Ueut.  Jesse  C.  McNeill,  upon  whom  bos  devolved 
the  command  of  McNeill's  Hangers  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  lamented  old  Captain,  he 
resolred  to  risk  an  attempt  to  surprise  and  bring 
off  those  two  Generals. 

Having  posted  himself  thoroughly  in  regard  to 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  and  around  Cumber- 
land, the  night  of  Monday,  20th  inst,  he,  with 
sixty  trusty  men,  crossed  Knobby  Mountain  to 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  Reaching 
this  stream,  at  a  point  below  the  first  picket  post 
that  overlooked  tne  selected  route  of  ingress  into 
Cumberland,  he  crossed,  and  in  a  few  mmutes  the 
Yankees  on  duty  were  relieved.  "  Your  counter- 
rign,"  demanded  Lieut  McNeill,  to  a  burly  Dutch- 
man, with  such  accompaniments  as  seemed  to  im- 
press the  fellow  with  the  notion  that  to  divulge 
It  was  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  "  Boors 
Kaah,"  (meaning  **  Bull's  Gap,")  was  the  quick 
response. 

Then  on  briskly  down  the  county  road  towards 
town,  near  five  miles  distant,  he  moved.  As  the 
little  band  struck  what  is  known  as  the  old  pike, 
soon, "  Halt!  who  comes  there ?"  rings  out  on  the 
air.  **  Friends,  with  countersign,"  is  the  response. 
*'  Dismount,  one,  advance,  and  give  the  counter- 
sign," is  the  picket's  next  order  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant. 

Having  lately  had  his  ankle  crushed,  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  not  in  a  condition  to  obey ;  and  so 
urging  his  horse  forward,  he  quickly  heard  from 
the  astonished  picket,  **  Don't  shoot ;  I  surren- 
der." 

On  the?  rushed,  and  the  reserves  were  gath- 
ered in.  *rhe  first  picket  captured  was  cavaln', 
the  next  infhntry.  The  former  were  brought 
wloBg'/   the  latter   were   diearmed,  theur  guna 


smashed,  and  they  were  paroled  to  remain  where 
they  were  until  morning ;  were  told  that  the  town 
was  surrounded,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  escape. 

Enterinj^  town  on  the  west  side,  they  pasaed 
another  picket  on  the  right  bank  of  the  r^orth 
Branch.  By  this  picket  they  were  not  halted. 
Crossing  mil's  Creek,  (which  flows  through  the 
town,)  at  the  Iron  Bridge,  coolly  and  deliberately 
up  Baltimore  Street  they  ride,  some  whisUing, 
some  laughing  and  talking,  as  if  they  were  Yan- 
kees, at  home  among  fHends. 

To  and  fro,  on  the  street,  by  the  eas-light,  are 
seen  walking  Yankee  guards.  ^Uelloa,  bovs! 
whose  command  is  that  ?  "  **  Scouts  from  New 
Creek,"  is  the  response. 

Presently  here  they  are,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  front  of  the  St.  Nicho- 
las Hotel,  Kelley's  headquarters.  Down  spring, 
quietly  and  calmly,  the  men  who,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, are  to  visit  Kelley's  room.  They  en- 
ter the  hall,  and  having  procured  a  light,  they 
enter  the  General's  room.  The  General,  arousea 
by  the  knock,  resting  on  one  elbow,  "  You  know 
me,  General,  I  suppose,"  says  Joseph  W.  £uy- 
kendall,  who  had  charge  of  tnis  party.    **  I  dOi" 

said  the  General.    "  You  are ,"  giving  hu 

name.  "  General,  you  had  me  once ;  it  is  my 
honor  to  have  you  now.  You  are  a  prisoner.* 
'*  But,"  says  the  General,  "  whom  am  I  surren- 
dering to  ?  "  "  To  me,  sir,"  was  the  emphatic 
response.  '*  No  place  or  time  for  ceremony }  so 
you  will  dress  quickly."    The  order  was  obeyed. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  St.  Nicholas, 
another  scene  was  transpiring  at  the  Revere 
House.  Thither  went  promptly  a  portion  of  the 
men,  as  per  arrangement,  under  Lieut  Welton. 
Reaching  it  they  halt — five  men,  in  charge  of 
Joseph  L.  Vandiver,  dismount,  ond  "  Holt ! "  Is 
the  greeting  of  the  sentinel,  standing  in  front  of 
the  entrance.  "  Friends,  with  countersign,  bear- 
ing important  despatches  for  Gen.  Crook,"  la 
Vandiver's  answer.  "  Advance,  one,"  &c.  In  a 
moment,  Vandiver  had  the  sentinel's  gun,  and 
ordered  him  to  stand  aside  under  guard.  The 
door  is  rapped  at  —  a  voice  from  within  asks, 
"  Who  is  you  ?  I  don't  know  you."  "  Open  the 
door;  I  must  see  Gen.  Crook."  The  door  is 
opened,  and  there  stands  a  small  darkey.  *'  Is 
Gen.  Crook  in  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Show  me  hii 
room."  "  Fm  afeerd  to  j  but  I  will,  if  you  don't 
tell  on  me."  Crook's  room  is  reached ;  a  rap 
given.  **  Come  in."  In  obedience  to  the  invita^ 
tion,  a  tall  and  stalwart  form,  with  li^ht  in  one 
hand,  and  pistol  undisplayed  in  the  other,  stands 
erect,  cool  and  deliberate,  before  the  GeneraL 
"  Gen.  Crook,  I  presume,"  says  Vandiver.  **  I 
am,  sir."  "  I  am  Gen.  Rosser,  sir ;  you  are  in 
my  power ;  you  have  two  minutes  to  dress  in." 
Then  the  General  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  he  thought 
he  dreamed.  "  Come,  General,  there  are  your 
clothes ;  you  can  either  put  them  on,  or  go  as 
you  are."    The  General  quickly  arose  wid  dx^«^^ 

The  prisoner  and  Vi\s  ca^loi*  mtiiLe  >i)aft\t  «SiX» 
to  their  vigilant  comTadea  mViioxxV    Taa  ^tl» 
era!  is  made  to  mount  behind  \aTi<^\«t.    CA 
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ther  atait,  •oon  rejoin  tlie  St.  Niehdai  party  with 
their  prize,  and  then  they  all  commence  to  "  erac- 
uate  the  city  quietly,  coolly,  and  in  good  order- 
Beaching  Wul'a  Creek  Bridge,  they  turned  to  the 
Idt,  and  proceeded  down  the  '  '' 

On  the  opposite  aide  of  t 
on  the  hilli  around  the  town,  I 
and  Kelley'a  aoldiera,  who  dream  not  of  the 
pnae  the  morning  ahaU  brin^  them ;  the  senti- 
nels  too,  aa  unconscious  aa  theu-  ilumbering  com- 
radea  of  the  proximity  of  a  foe.  A  few  are 
awake,  and  with  curiosity  arouaed  by  the  lound 
of  horsemen  moving,  as  it  were,  in  midnight  re. 
Tiew  before  them,  inquire,  "  Whose  command  ? ' 
"  Scouts  going  out,  is  the  careless  response. 
At  length,  they  are  about  five  miles  below  the 
town,  where  they  intend  to  recroas  to  "  Old  1^- 
ginia."  A  "Halt"  greets  the  advance.  " Friends, 
with  countenjgn."  The  picket  Bives  the  usual 
command.  "  Bull's  Qap,  laj-B  McNeill ;  "  no 
time  to  diimoant ;  are  in  a  nurry ;  the  enemy 
are  reported  close  ;  we  are  sent  out  by  Oen. 
Crook  to  watch  his  movements."  "  Go  on,  then ; 
cold  night,  boys,  to  be  ouL"  "Yes,  pretty 
cold."  "  Give  the  Johnnies  h — I,  boys."  "  O, 
yes,  we  are  the  boya  to  do  that ; "  are  aome  of 
the  words  interchanged,  as  McNeill  and  his  boys 
file  paat  the  unanspecting  Yankees.  A  moment 
or  two  more,  and  HcNeill  ia  in  Viiginia ! 
•'  HcOregor  is  on  hia  native  heath. 
With  McQr^or's  clan  around  him." 

On  he  pushea  brisklT,  without  an^  report  of 
Tankeea  pursuing  in  tne  rear,  to  which  a  strict 
watch  ia  kept.  Romnev,  twecty-aeven  miles 
Erom  Cumberland,  is  reacned ;  the  rear-guard  re- 
port about  siitT  Yankees  in  sight,  with  some  of 
whom  they  escnanged  a  few  shots,  but  the  Yan- 
kees exhioited  no  disposition  to  putb  on  very 
bat  At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  McNeiU 
i*  seen  near  Moorefleld,  moving  up  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  while  up  the  pike,  on  the 
opposite  side,  move  the  Yankees,  about  two  hun- 
dred strong,  their  horses  the  worae  for  having  pJ- 
loped  from  New  Creek  Station,  some  thirty-five 
milea  off,  from  which  point  they  started  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  we  afterwards 
laamed.  Tuesday  night,  McNeill  camped  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  South  Branch,  with  hia  pria- 
oneri  all  aafe,  but,  Uke  their  captors,  all  bred. 
The  next  morning,  five  hundred  Yankee  cavalry 
.  entered  Moorefield;  a  laive  force  was  also  relia- 
blv  reported  to  Lieut  HcNeill,  going  up  Loat 
Biver,  to  intercept  him  g  but  they  dit&i't,  as  die 
Oenerals  reached  this  city  Sund^  morning,  about 
two  o'clock,  in  charge  of  Lieut  J.  9.  Welton,  who 
rendered  prompt,  active,  and  efficient  service  in 
effecting  tAe  capture- 
It  is  proper  to  aay,  that  the  entrance  into  Oen. 
Kelley's  room  was  through  hia  Adjutant-Gener- 
al's apartment.  An  eye  wus  kept  to  this  gentle- 
man, and  he  was  brought  off  with  four  heod- 
qnarter  colon.    His  name  is  Major  Melrin. 

To  have  entered  Cumberland  a  city  of  eight 
or  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  (a  majority  of 
whom  are  Utterly  hostile,)  with,  acootding  to  oui 


information,  seven  or  eight  thonoand  tro<^ 
mped  in  and  around,  is  very  strong  evidence 
that  Lieut  Jesse  C.  HcNeill  ia  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,  a  worthy  son  of  his  gallant  old  aire,  Capt 
John  Hanson  McNeill,  who,  and  his  eldest  son, 
have  already  laid  their  Uvea  upon  thrir  conntry's 
altar. 

Gen.  Early,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the 
newa  of  bia  exploit,  advanced  the  gallant  youi^ 
officer  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  HcNoU'a  Ban- 
gw».  

ROLL  CALL. 


"  CoBPORAL  OxEKK  I  "  the  Orderly  ciied ; 
"  Here ! "  was  the  answer,  loud  and  clear. 
From  the  lips  of  a  soldier,  who  stood  near ; 

And  "  Here ! "  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 

"  Cym»  Drew ! "  —  then  a  rilence  fell  — 
iHs  time  no  answer  followed  the  call ; 
Only  his  rear  man  had  seoi  him  &11,     - 

Killed  or  wounded,  be  could  not  tell. 

There  they  atood,  in  the  fidling  li^t. 

These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dork  looks^ 
As  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books. 

While  alowly  gath^ed  the  abodes  of  night. 

The  fern  on  the  hill-sides  was  splaahed  with  Uoodt 
And  down  in  the  com,  where  the  fomiea  grew, 
Were  redder  stain*  than  the  poppiea  kaiew. 

And  diniaon-dyed  as  the  river's  flood. 

For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  ride. 
That  day,  in  the  face  of  a  mnideroiia  fir^ 
That  sw^t  them  down  in  its  temble  iiei 

And  their  lite-hlood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

"Herbert  Cline!"    At  the  call  thete  cams 
Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line, 
Beuins  between  them  this  Herbert  Cline, 

Wounded  and  bleeding,  to  answer  his  nanut. 

>'  Ezra  Kerr  I  "  — .and  a  voice  answered,  "  HIeK  1 " 
"Hiram  Kctr!  "  but  no  man  replied : 
They  were  brothers,  these  two :  the  Bad  irind 

And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  cornfield  near, 

"  Epbrum  Beane  I "  —  then  a  soldier  spoke ; 
'■  Deane  carried  onr  regiment's  colors,"  be  aai^ 
"  Wliai  our  ensign  was  shot ;  I  left  him  dead, 

Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

"  Close  to  the  road-side  bis  body  lie* ; 

I  paused  a  moment,  and  gave  him  to  drmk ; 

He  murmuAd  his  mother's  natne,  I  tliink. 
And  Death  came  with  it  and  closed  his  eyea." 

'Twas  a  victory  —  yes ;  but  it  cost  us  dear ; 
For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  at  night. 
Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fight, 

Numbered  hut  twenty  that  answered,  ■■  Ban  I " 


The  Schools  of  Fekhahnsa.  —  A  eorro- 
spondent  writing  from  Femandina,  FIl,  aayt: — 
The  colored  schoola,  which  have  been  in  aucoeat- 
fiil  operation  here,  olosed  for  a  TBcatioa  of  two 
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nflBt^"  Tbu  progrcM  made  by  the  pupil*  more 
ttan  eqtub  tho  expectatioDB  of  the  moat  Banguine 
UendtoftbenM.  The  children  hare  erinced  an 
■Btitiids  to  learn,  and  a  capacity  AiUt  equal  to 
vhHe  duklren  at  Ibe  North,  and  in  all  the  better 
dtaraeteriatka  the;  are  in  ao  vi^  behind  them. 
....  None  who  have  vitneaaed  the  grateful 
ezpreaaiona  of  &tben  and  mothera,  and  the  daily 
trintea  of  flowera,  and  other  iBvidencea  of  affec- 
tion of  the  eluldten  for  their  teaehera,  will  ever 
queation  Ae  natural  maceptilulity  of  thi«  people 
to  cnltiTCtion,  and  « |>rompt  reaponae  to  the  or- 
£oar7  appliaiicea  which  make  mankiod  reipeo- 
table.  CoipaKal  pmiiibment  hai  been  to  rare 
that  I  queation  whether,  during  the  entire  term, 
unong  three  hnndred  children,  there  have  been 
more  than  half  a  doien  caaea  ;  and  I  haTe  nerei 
aeeu  nnedncated  children  anTwhere  exhibit  more 
aenaibtlity  to  the  diahonor  of  a  baniahment  from 
•cbool,  or  other  "w'l*"'  infliction,  than  tbeac  chil. 
dien  of  BlaTetT. 

SosM  of  the  giria  and  boya  bad  committed 
pieeea,  wlucb  were  properly  apokcn;  and  one 
little  ebony,  only  eiglu  years  old,  ahowed  extraor- 
dina^  aptneaa  at  decIamatioQ  in  a  little  niece 
he  had  teamed.  Tme,  he  waa  in  toga,  ana  hit. 
ikin  ma  coal-black,  but  •  more  intelligent  and 
knppy  &ce  I  never  aaw.  If  permitted,  that  boy 
wiU  ret  abame  many  a  "  pale-face  "  by  hi*  aupe- 
rioi  intdlectnal  power. 

At  the  eloae  of  the  exerctaea,  a  little  book  or 
nimerwaa  preaented  to  each  icholar  as  a  preaenL 
lor  their  attendance  and  good  conduct ;  and  it 
vBB  pleanng  to  lee  with  what  eagemeaa  and 
■atiaaictioD  each  received  this  first  (cBtimonia!, 
of  acbolarsbip.  Neariy  three  hundred  presents 
were  diatributcd,  which  were  furnished  principally 
through  the  liberality  of  Hon.  Joseph  Hoxie,  of 
New  York,  who  had  visited  the  achoola  a  few 
montha  aince,  and  whose  judicious  selections  were 
nniveraally  commended,  and  hia  generoiity  fully 
'   '     llieae  children  will  never  forget 


Among  the  songa  by  the  school,  interaperaed 
throughout  the  eiercisea, — and  eeery  child  sines 
in  theae  achoola,  —  waa  the  following,  which,  aside 
tram  its  intrinsic  merit  and  affecting  pathos,  was 
partieularly  interesting  &om  the  fact  that  jus: 
before  the  rebellion,  a  congregation  of  alavec 
attending  a  public  baptism  on  Sunday,  at  Savon- 
BMtt,  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  puniahed 
with  tbirtymine  laahea  each,  for  ainging  the  song 
of  apirituat  freedom  —  now  a  crime,  since  slaver]- 
baa  become  a  "divine  -----■-■-—  " 


Uybrotbsl  doringi  mybrodierl  doringlmy 
tawthcrl  do  wigl 
De  praiasa  ob  da  Lotil  I 
Cnonca.  —  It  won't  be  long  I  ke. 

Well  foon  be  &ee !    we'll  kuh  be  free  1    well  MON 
be  1^1 
Se  Laid  will  call  us  home  1 
CBonoa.  —  U; brother!  do  aingl  my  brother!  do 
nng  !  my  brothei  T  do  sing! 
De  praiaea  ob  de  Lord  I 

And  theae  veraea,  ao  expreadve  and  pMlietle, 
are  added  to  almost  indefinitely,  in  the  aame  style, 
by  the  intereated  aingera.  Now,  where  thi*  and 
the  hundred  kindred  aonga  aung  by  the  alavea 
<  came  from,  or  who  amidst  the  dannes*  of  alavei^ 
inditeth  them,  I  cannot  of  course  aay ;  but  it  i* 
j  easy  to  determine  the  source  of  the  inapiration. 
I  Id  patient  faith  and  enduring  hope  theae  "  aonga 
I  of  Zion  "  have  been  sung  by  generationa  of  ihaaa 
bondmen,  as  the  only  relief  for  bleeding  heart* 
and  lacerated  bodice;  and  now  Ood  cornea  in 
judgment  to  requite  the  na^on  for  the  wronga  in- 
flicted upon  hia  oppressed  and  sufiering  poor. 

Another  intereitmg  and  aignificaat  event  con- 
nected with  theoeopte  here,  occurred  on  Monday. 
The  women  called  a  meeting  at  the  church,  W 
consider  the  propriety  of  presenting  CoL  Littl»- 
field'i  regiment!  now  enlisting  here,  a  atand  of 
colors.  Like  the  great  dinner  and  wlebration  on 
'  the  Fourth,  all  waa  arranged  by  the  colored  wo- 
;  meo,  and  fifty  doUara  were  'contributed  on  the 
I  spot,  by  these  poor  fugitives,  from  the  hard  eam- 
inga  of  their  brief  freedom — contributed  to  pur- 
chase an  American  flag  to  be  bome  by  their  oair 
ored  brethren  —  the  flag  which  had  been  to  them 
,  till  now  the  emblem  of  oppression  I  They  eher- 
I  iah  no  feelings  of  malignity  for  the  wrongs  which 
have  been  i^cted,  but  hail  the  new  era  of  free- 
I  dom  with  joy,  and  rally  to  the  country's  standard 
I  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  now  that  the  country 
I  is  prepared  to  respect  their  humanity  and  protect 
their  rights.  Among  the  contributors  waa  one 
I  slave  woman,  who  has  five  aona  and  a  huabaDd 
in  the  army,  while  she  remains  at  home  to  care 
I  for  vounger  children. 

Ned  Simons,  an  old  negro  belonging  to  the 
I  Dungenneas  estate  of  Gen.  Nathan  Oreene,  on 
'  Cumberland  Island,  and  who  was  left  by  the 
rebel  inheritor,  Nightingale,  on  hi*  evacuation  of 
the  place,  died  here  last  week,  at  the  house  of  the 
lady  teachers  of  the  schools,  who  have  kindly 
cared  for  him  aince  their  arrival  here.     Nad  wai 


My  motbei  I    how  long !      Mathers  I    how  long  ! 

motheis!  how  long! 

Will  tinner*  suffer  here  i 
Cnonua.  —  It  won't  be  long  I  It  won't  be  long !  I: 

That  ainnets  '11  auSer  here ! 

Well  walk  de  golden  streets  1  we'll  walk  de  golden 
atraeta !  well  walk  de  golden  streets  1 
Vhere  pleaave*  never  die  I 
" a.— It  won't  belong!  to. 


ber  who  assisted  in  carrying  him  through  the 
streets  of  Savannah  on  his  last  visit  to  that  place. 
Old  Ned  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affaire  of  ^ 
nation,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  the  free- 
dom of  hia  race.  lie  was  deeply  intereated  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and,  though  partially 
blind  with  age,  he  desired  himself  to  learn  to 
read.  On  being  asked  why  he  wished  to  learn, 
when  he  could  not  expect  to  live  much  longer,  he 
replied,  >'  As  the  tree  falls,  *o  it  will  lay  j "  hi* 
attainments  on  earth  would  contribute  to  higher 
attainmenta  on  high ;  and  the  tadiea  ^ieV^^  ^& 
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his  lequetty  and  during  the.  last  monthi  of  hu 
life,  he,  wiUi  much  labor  and  effort,  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  hU  letters  and  syllablet.  Poor  old 
Ned !  After  a  long  life  of  unrequited  toil  and 
slaYerjr,  he  has  '*gone  where  the  good  n^roes 
go;"  where  no  smye-driyer  will  ever  follow; 
where  he  can  sing  *'  de  ]inuaes  ob  de  Lord  "  in 
freedom  and  safety. 

Incident  of  Fbedebicksbxtbo.  —  While  the 
Union  cavalry  were  on  the  retreat,  one  of  the 
men  heard  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofe  dose 
in  his  rear,  and  supfjosing  he  was  pursued  by  a 
rebel,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  mcreased  his 
pace,  without  looking  behind  him.  After  trayel- 
Bng'at  a  rapid  rate  for  some  distance,  our  man 
tnmed  his  h^,  and  disooyered  that  the  pursuing 
horse  was  rideiless.  The  sudden  shock  of  satis- 
feodon  was  so  great  that  he  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  both  horses  went  cantering  oyer  the  fields 
without  rid^  and  the  Union  cayalryman  took 
possession  of  his  unexpected  prize. 


In  the  event  of  Marylsnd  doinff  anything  that 
would  seem  hostile  to  the  Soatn,  do  yot^  and 
beg  your  friends  to,  keep  one  sympaUiiting 
thought  for  those  who  are  with  you  in  spirit  i  for 

<•  Its  home  where'er  the  hesrt  is.** 

How  I  would  lote  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you 
about  old  and  new  times ! 


A  Spabtak  Oiel. — A  young  daughter  of 

Baltimore  wrote  thus  to  a  schoolmate  and  friend 

in  Charieston: 

Baltuiokb,  ICaj  10,  ISOl. 

You  must  pardon  me  for  intrudmg  upon  you 
an  expression  of  my  Southern  sentiments.  I  so 
often  think  and  speak  of  you  with  the  rest  of  your 
friends,  and  I  envy  your  living  in  the  bosom  of  a 
-borne  which  we  are  denied.  You  cannot  see  as 
well  as  we  how  miserably  our  happiness,  our  lib- 
erty, our  homes,  have  bc^  sold  oy  traitors,  who 
would  risk  all  tliis  to  be  pampered  minions  of  an 
Abe  Unooln  and  his  party. 

I  can  scarcdy  control  myself  while  I  am  writ- 
ing you.  I  am  boiling  over  with  indignation.  I 
once  prajred  for  peace ;  but  now,  next  to  begging 
the  blessing  of  Ood,  I  pray —  **  Hurrah  for  Jeff 
Davis  and  Uie  Southern  Confederacy ! "  and,  wo- 
man as  I  am,  if  I  knew  the  way,  I  would  walk 
out  of  Maryland,  until  mv  foot  rested  upon  more 
Southern  soiL  You  are  nappy  indeed,  and  have 
nothing  to  contend  with  in  comparison  with  us 
poor  Baltimorians,  or,  I  should  have  said,  Mary- 
unders;  for  here  there  are  hearts  that  beat  as 
warm  to  the  South,  as  ever  throbbed  at  the  guns 
of  Charleston.  We  are  not  conquered,  and  never 
mU  be ;  and  God  grant  that  before  long  the  flag 
of  secession  may  wave  over  our  city  and  State. 
Then  we  can  run  to  the  embraces  of  mends  whom 
we  love,  though  we  know  them  not  It  is  suf- 
ficient we  are  all  for  the  same  cause  —  Southern 
rights. 

It  would  amuse  you  exceedingly  if  you  could 
hear  the  women  talk.  Some  offer  themselves  as 
escorts  to  the  gentlemen,  who  find  it  difficult  to 

Set  out  of  the  dty ;  others  are  almost  reader  to 
ang  old  Hicks,  and,  but  for  the  men,  I  believe 
they  would ;  oUiers,  and  I  among  the  number, 
are  ready  to  shoulder  our  muskets  to  defend  the 
^t  and  hofy  cauM  ot  the  Southi  in  case  the 
jBeDAiL 


Incidents  of  Bull  Run. — In  the  tbidLest 
of  the  contest,  a  secesrion  Colonel  of  cavalry  was 
knocked  out  of  his  saddle  by  a  ball  fhmi  one  of 
our  riflemen.  ^  There  goes  old  Baker,  of  the 
Georgia  First!"  shouted  one  of  oar  boys,  in 
hnring  of  his  chaplain.  •'Who?"  queried  the 
parson.  *«CoL  Baker,  of  the  rebel  ranks,  has 
just  gone  to  his  lon^  home."  ^'Ah,  well,*  re- 
plied the  diapUdn,  quietly,  **  the  longer  I  five,  the 
less  cause  I  have  to  find  feult  with  the  inacrata* 
ble  acts  of  Divine  Providence."  An  unlucky  pri- 
vate in  one  of  the  New  York  regiments  was 
wounded  in  this  fight,  and  his  fether  airived  at 
the  hospital  just  as  Uie  surgeon  was  removing 
the  ImJI  from  the  back  of  his  shoulder.  The  boy 
lay  with  his  fece  downwards  on  the  pallet  **  Ah, 
my  poor  son,"  said  the  fether,  mournfully,  **  I\b 
very  sorry  for  you.  But  it's  a  bad  place  to  be 
hit  in  —  thu8»  in  the  back,"  The  sufferer  tnmed 
over,  bared  his  breast,  and  pointing  to  the  open- 
ing above  the  armpit,  exdauned,  *«  Father,  here's 
where  the  ball  went  in ! " 

One  of  the  Zouaves  was  struck  by  a  cannon 
shot,  which  tore  through  his  thi^,  close  to  his 
body,  nearly  severing  the  Umb  froin  the  tnmk. 
As  he  feU,  he  drew  his  photograph  firom  Ms 
breast,  and  said  to  his  nearest  comrade,  **  Tske 
this  to  my  wife.  Tell  her  I  died  like  a  soldier, 
fsithful  to  my  country's  cause,  and  the  good  old 
flag.    Good  by ! "  and  he  died  where  he  ML 

An  artillery-man  lay  on  the  ground,  nearly  ex- 
hausted from  loss  of' blood,  and  too  weak  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  tramping  troops  and  horses 
that  flitted  about  him.  A  mounted  horseman  came 
towards  him,  when  he  raised  the  bleeding  stumps 
of  both  his  arms,  and  cried  out,  **  Don't  tread  on 
me,  Cap'n!  See!  both  hands  are  gone."  Hie 
trooper  leaped  over  him,  a  shell  broke  near  by, 
and  the  crashing  fragments  put  the  su&rer  quidk- 
ly  out  of  his  misery. 

A  rebel  —  one  of  the  Georgia  reetments — by 
with  a  fearful  ithot-wound  in  his  side,  which  tore 
out  several  of  his  ribs.  The  life-blood  of  the 
poor  fellow  was  fast  oozing  out,  when  one  of  oar 
troops  came  dashing  forward,  from  out  of  the 
m^lee,  and  fell,  sharply  wounded,  close  beside 
him.  The  Georgian  recognized  his  uniform, 
though  he  was  fatally  hurt,  and  feebly  held  out 
his  Imnd.  "  We  came  into  this  battle,"  he  said, 
"  enemies.  Let  us  die  friends.  FarewelL"  He 
spoke  no  more,  but  his  companion  in  disas- 
ter took  the  extended  hand,  and  escaped  to  re- 
late this  touching  fact. 

One  of  our  riflemen  had  his  piece  carried  away 

by  a  ball,  which  struck  it  out  of  his  handa  just 

\«a  his  oom^sn^  naa  m  the  «8t  of  advaocing  to 
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ftana  one  of  the  smaller  rebel  batteriee.^  Un- 
iMDrmedy  he  sprang  forward,  and  threw  himself 
down  on  his  &ce,  under  the  enemy's  guns.  A 
ZousTe  lay  there,  wounded  and  blec«Ung,  out  of 
the  wmy  of  the  murderous  fire.  *'  Lay  close— 
lay  close,  old  boy,**  said  the  latter  to  the  new 
comer;  "the  bovs'll  take  this  old  fbmace'n 
a  minute,  and  tnen  well  git  up  an'  give  the 
rebeb  fits  ag'in."  Three  minutes  afterwards 
the  battery  was  carried,  and  the  two  soldiers  were 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  again. 

A  member  of  the  Second  Connecticut  regiment 
wrote  as  follows : 

While  at  a  halt  it  was  my  lot  to  witness  a  very 
painlbl  scene.  I  captured  a  prisoner,  (a  Ger- 
man,) belonging  to  the  Eightn  South  Carolina 
regiment,  and  took  hmi  to  Major  Colbum  for  in- 
stmctions  as  to  hem  to  dispose  of  him.  The  pris- 
ons requested  one  privilege  as  his  last,  which 
the  Major  very  humanely  granted.  He  said  his 
brother  lay  a  short  distance  ofi*,  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion, and  he  wished  to  see  him.  I  baae  mm  lead 
the  way,  and  I  followed. 

Ha  tciok  me  to  an  old  log  hut  but  a  few  rods 
from  where  our  regiment  was  halted.  On  the 
north  side,  in  the  shade,  we  found  the  wounded 
man.  The  prisoner  spoke  to  him  —  he  opened 
Ida  eyes  —  the  film  of  death  had  already  over- 
nread  them,  and  the  tide  of  life  was  fast  ebbing. 
He  waa  covered  with  blood,  and  the  swarms  of 
fliea  and  mosquitoes,  which  were  fattening  upon 
his  life's  blood,  indicated  that  he  had  lain  there 
tat  some  time.  They  clasped  hands  together, 
mnttered  a  few  words  in  the  German  language, 
iop|Jicating  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  their  fami- 
liea  at-home,  kissed,  and  bade  each  other  a  final 
adieu ;  the  prisoner  remarking,  as  I  took  him  by 
the  arm  to  lead  him  away,  lor  the  column  was 
moving,  *'  Brother,  you  are  dying,  and  I  am  a 
prisoner."  The  man  was  shot  with  a  musket  ball 
m  the  badL,  just  over  the  hip ;  from  which  fact  I 
inferred  that  he  was  on  the  retreat  when  the 
deadly  biil  overtook  hinu 


O,  gracious  Ood  I  not  galnless  is  the  loss ; 
A  glorious  sunbeam  gilds  thy  sternest  frown ; 
And  while  hit  oovaUry  tAaggwt  with  the  «riott. 
He  rieee  with  the  erown  I 
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BT  BAnBT  FLASH. 


Not  'midst  the  lightning  of  the  stormy  fight, 
Kot  in  the  rush  iqion  the  Vandal  foe, 
Bid  kingly  Death,  with  his  resistless  might, 
Lay  the  Great  Leader  low. 


Bit  warrior  eoul  ite  earthly  Mhacklea  broke 
Jk  ike  fiM  nmthine  of  a  peaceful  town  ; 
When  all  the  storm  was  hushed,  the  trusty  oak 
That  propped  our  cause  went  down. 

Thovgh  his  alone  the  blood  that  fiecks  the  ground, 
Beeording  all  his  grand,  heroic  deeds, 
Eraedom  herself  is  writhing  with  the  wound. 
And  all  the  country  bleeds. 

He  entered  not  the  nation's  Promised  Land 
At  the  red  belching  of  the  cannon's  mouth, 
But  broke  the  House  of  Bondage  with  his  hand^ 
Th^MaeeB  of  the  Soatb  ! 


Incidents  op  the  Battle  op  Pea-Ridob. 
—  One  of  the  Ninth  Missouri  was  so  enraged,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  battle,  at  seeing  his  brother, 
a  member  of  the  same  regiment,  horribly  butch- 
ered and  scalped,  that  he  swore  vengeance  against 
the  Indians,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  de- 
voted his  attention  entirely  to  them,  concealing 
himself  behind  trees,  and  fighting  in  their  fash- 
ion. An  excellent  marksman,  he  would  often 
creep  along  the  ground  to  obtain  a  better  range ; 
and  then  woe  to  the  savage  who  exposed  any 

Eart  of  his  body.    When  he  had  shot  an  Indian, 
e  would  shout  with  delicious  joy:  **  There  goes 
another  red-skin  to  — -^.    Hurrah  for  the  Stars 

and  Stripes,  and  all  Indians!"    Though 

ever  following  the  wily  foe,  and  though  fired  upon 
again  and  again,  he  received  not  a  scratch ;  and 
on  his  return  to  camp,  after  nightfall,  bore  with 
him  nine  scalps  of  aboriginal  warriora,  slain  by 
his  own  hand  to  avenge  his  brother's  death. 

A  German  soldier,  in  the  Thirt3r-fifth  Illinois, 
met  with  two  very  narrow  escapes  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, while  Gen.  Carr's  division  was  contending 
so  vigorously  against  the  enemy  in  Gross-Timber 
Hollow.  He  wore  earrings  for  the  benefit  of  his 
eyes,  and  a  musket-ball  cut  one  of  them  in  two, 
(the  broken  segments  still  remaining,)  and  passed 
into  the  shoulder  of  the  Second  Lieutenant  of  the 
company.  Ten  minutes  after,  during  a  tempo- 
rary lull  in  the  strife,  while  the  German  was  re- 
lating the  story  of  his  escape,  a  bullet  whistled 
by,  carrying  the  other  ring  with  it,  and  abrading 
the  skin  of  his  ear,  without  doing  further  harm. 
Such  are  the  vagaries  of  fate,  and  the  mvsteri- 
ous  shiftings  on  the  battle-field  between  life  and 
death. 

One  of  the  Texas  soldiers  was  advandng  with 
his  bayonet  upon  a  Lieutenant  of  the  ^Hnth  loifa, 
whose  sword  nad  been  broken.  The  officer  saw 
his  intention,  avoided  the  thrust,  fell  down  at  his 
foeman's  feet,  caught  hold  of  his  Im,  threw  him 
heavily  to  the  sround,  and  before  he  could  rise, 
drew  a  long  knife  from  his  adversary's  belt,  and 
buried  it  in  his  bosom.  The  Texan,  with  dying 
grasp,  seized  the  Lieutenant  by  the  hair,  and 
sank  down  lifeless,  bathing  the  brown  leaves  with 
his  blood.  So  firm  was  the  hold  of  the  nerveless 
hand,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  hair  firom 
the  he»d  of  the  officer  before  he  could  be  fireed 
from  the  corpse  of  the  foe. 

Presentiments  on  the  battle-field  often  prove 
prophetic.  Here  is  an  instance :  While  Cot  Os- 
terhaus  was  gallantly  attacking  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  second  day,  a  Sergeant  of  the 
Twelfth  Missouri  requested  the  Captain  of  his 
company  to  send  his  wife's  portrait,  which  he 
had  taken  from  his  bosom,  to  ner  address  in  St 
Louis,  with  his  dying  declaration  that  he  thnn.^^ 
of  her  in  his  last  moments,  "  VAsaXSa  ^^X.Vst^'* 
asked  the  Captain.  *^Xovl ax«  noX  iio>»A<^— ii» 
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TOO  P  "  "  No,"  answered  the  Senpeant ;  *'  but  I 
know  I  shall  be  killed  to-day.  I  have  been  in 
battle  before,  but  I  nerer  felt  as  I  do  now.  A  mo- 
ment ago  I  became  conTinced  my  time  had  come ; 
but  how,  I  cannot  telL  Will  you  gratify  my  re- 
quest ?  Remember,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  dying 
man."  <*  Certainly,  my  brave  fellow ;  but  you  will 
live  to  a  good  old  age  with  your  wife.  Do  not 
grow  melancholy  over  a  fitncy  or  a  dream."  "  You 
will  see,"  was  the  response.  The  picture  changed 
hands.  The  Sergeant  stepped  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  column,  and  the  Caotain  perceived 
him  no  more.  At  the  camp-fire  tnat  evening  the 
officer  inquired  for  the  S^geant.  He  was  not 
present.  He  had  been  killed  three  hours  before 
oy  a  grape-shot  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batte- 


While  the  fight  was  ra^m^  about  Miser's  farm- 
house, on  the  ridge,  on  Friday  morning,  a  sol- 
dier, belonging  to  the  Twenty-mth  Missouri,  and 
a  member  of  a  MissiBsippi  companv,  became 
sepan^ed  from  their  conmuinds,  and  found  each 
otner  climbing  the  same  fence.  The  rebel  had 
one  of  those  long  knives  made  of  a  file,  which 
the  South  has  so  extensively  paraded,  but  so 
rarely  used,  and  the  Missourian  had  one  also, 
having  picked  it  up  on  the  field.  The  rebel 
challenged  his  enemy  to  a  fair,  open  combat  with 
the  knife,  intending  to  bully  him,  no  doubt ;  and 
the  challenge  was  promptly  accepted.  The  two 
removed  their  coats,  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  and 
began.  The  Mississippian  had  more  skill,  but 
his  opponent  more  strength,  and  consequently 
tiie  latter  could  not  strike  his  enemy,  while  he  re- 
ceived several  cuts  on  the  head  and  breast. 

The  blood  began  trickling  down  the  Unionist's 
face,  and,  running  into  his  eyes,  almost  blinded 
him.  The  Union  man  became  desperate,  for  he 
saw  the  secessionist  was  unhurt.  He  made  a 
feint;  the  rebel  leaned  forward  to  arrest  the 
blow,  but  employing  too  much  energy,  he  could 
not  recover  nimself  at  once.  The  Missourian 
perceived  his  advantage,  and  knew  he  could  not 
lose  it  In  five  seconds  more  it  would  be  too 
late.  His  enemy,  glaring  at  him  like  a  wild  beast, 
was  on  the  eve  of  striking  again.  Another  feint ; 
another  dodge  on  the  rebel's  part ;  and  Uien  the 
blade  of  the  Missourian,  hurled  through  the  w, 
fell  with  tremendous  force  upon  Uie  Mississippi- 
an's  neck.  The  blood  spirted  from  the  throat, 
and  the  head  fell  over,  almost  entirely  severed 
from  the  body.  Ghastly  sight !  too  j^hastly  even 
for  the  doer  of  the  deed !  He  fainted  at  the 
spectacle,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  own  blood, 
and  was  soon  after  butchered  by  a  Seminole,  who 
saw  him  sink  to  the  earth. 

On  Saturday  morning,  a  body  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Indians  was  discovered  on  the  north  side 
of  Sugar  Creek,  below  the  cur\'e  of  a  hill,  firing 
from  uuck  clusters  of  post-oaks  into  three  or  four 
coinpanies  of  Arkansas  soldiers,  marching  in 
McCulloch's  division  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  ridge.  The  Major  of  the  battahon,  seeing 
this,  haSooed  out  to  them  that  they  were  firing 
.upon  their  own  firiends,  and  placed  his  white  hand- 
kerchief on  hia  sword,  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 


The  Indians  either  did  not  see,  or  did  not 
for,  the  flag  of  truce,  but  poured  two  vf^ejrs  into 
the  Arkansans,  killing,  among  others,  the  Major 
himselfl  The  presumption  then  was,  that  the 
Cherokees  had  turned  traitors;  and  the  seeessian 
soldiers  were  immediately  ordered  to  chaige  upon 
them.  They  did  so,  and  for  an  hour  a  ternble 
fight  ensued  among  the  oaks  between  them  and 
their  late  savage  allies,  in  which  it  is  stated  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  The  Indians  suffered  severely,  as 
they  were  driven  fit>m  their  hiding-places,  and 
shot  and  butchered  without  mercy.  A  peraoa 
who  witnessed  this  part  of  the  fight  says  it  was 
the  most  bloody  and  desperate  that  occurred  on 
the  field,  being  conducted  with  the  most  reckless 
and  brutal  energy  by  the  two  parties,  of  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most  bar- 
barous. On  the  dead  savages  were  found,  in 
some  instances,  two  or  three  scalps  fikstened  to 
their  belts  by  thongs  of  leather. 


An  Energetic  Wo^can. — A  correspondent 
writing  from  Jasper  county,  Mississippi,  gave  the 
following : 

Mrs.  bimmons,  a  widow  lady  of  Jasper  connty, 
Mississippi,  made,  during  one  year  of  the  war, 
(1863),  300  bushels  of  com,  100  bushels  of 
potatoes,  with  peas  and  pinders  enough  to  fritten 
her  hogs.  She  did  the  ploughing  herself,  and 
did  it  with  an  old  wind-broken  pony.  Her  two 
little  daughters,  aged  twelve  and  fourteen  yean, 
did  the  hoeing.  She  also  made  100  pounds  of 
tobacco.  After  her  crop  was  fimsheo,  she  did 
weaving  enough  to  buy  her  salt,  and  a  pair  of 
cards,  and  had  some  money  left. 


Incidents  of  Bull  Run. — A  Southern  writer, 
in  recounting  the  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Hun,  says  f 

Our  regiment  by  this  time  had  come  in  xeadi 
of  the  enemjr's  cannon.  The  balls  fell  before -and 
behind  us,  but  no  damage  was  done.  We  now 
threw  our  knapsacks  away  to  engage  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  We  ran  to  the  point  at  which  tiie 
fire  seemed  to  be  most  severe.  Advancing  in 
front  of  the  cannon,  we  got  within  musket-shot 
of  our  enemy,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  having  a 
slight  mound  to  protect  us.  Had  we  been  stand- 
ing, scarcely  one  would  have  been  left  Twioo 
did  the  cannon-balls  throw  dirt  upon  me,  and 
musket-balls  whistled  by  the  hundred  within  a 
few  inches  of  my  head.  Several  of  our  regiment 
(18th  Virginia)  were  killed,  but  the  exact  nmnber 
I  know  not  Young  Hatch^tt  was  wounded,  but 
not  seriously,  the  ball  entering  his  leg.  Men 
would  raise  their  heads  a  few  inches  m>m  die 
ground  to  peep,  and  several  times  were  shot  ill 
that  position.  Men  fell  on  my  right  and  leil. 
We  remained  about  ten  minutes  receiving  tlie 
enemy's  fire,  and  were  not  allowed  to  return  firob 
The  command  to  fire  came  at  last  We  rose  and 
fired  with  deadly  efiect  upon  our  foes.  We  rushed 
forward  to  the  top  of  toe  hill|  and  fired  again  i 
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•ko  a  third  tinM.  Kaw,  for  the  first  time,  the  Ibe 
lutfuk  to  retire  in  anui,  and  in  ffreatdiaorder.  I 
tfamk  that  a  mat  minority  of  the  regiment  upon 
irfiich  we  firwl  were  killed.  No  boasting,  —  Ood 
fixrlad  I  to  him  all  praise  is  due.  At  our  approach 
the  en«my  left  an  excellent  rifled  battery,  manned 
by  imilars,  in  our  hands.  They  fought  until  all 
their  hc»aea  were  killed,  and  nearly  eyery  man. 
We  were  now  left  Yictors  of  the  field,  and  started 
in  puianit  of  the  foe.  We  followed  them  a  mile 
or  so,  and  were  then  brought  back  within  a  mile 
of  Manaswes,  marching  at  night  a  distance  of  six 
or  seven  miles.  The  fight  lasted  eight  hours — 
finom  nine  to  fire.  I  cannot  describe  the  horrors 
of  the  fiffht  Noise  and  confusion  of  many  kinds 
prevailed — the  firing  of  cannon,  the  discharge 
of  muaketry,  the  whixsing  of  balls,  the  bursting 
of  bombs,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  tramn  of 
bones,  the  adrance  of  in&ntry,  the  shouts  or  the 
cononering,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  large  numbers  of  the  dead  lying 
iqK>n  the  ground,  the  carrying  of  the  wounded  by 
icorea,  and  all  enyeloped  in  a  dark  cloud  of 
smoke, — allgo  to  make  one  yast  spectacle  of  hor- 
rors auch  as  i  neyer  wish  to  see  again,  or  hear. 
Many  were  the  dead  and  wounded  over  which  I 
waa  loroed  to  pass,  both  of  our  men  and  of  our 
foea.  O,  how  I  wanted  to  aid  them,  but  could 
not!  The  fight  was  desperate.  The  enemy 
toccceded  in  carrying  off  hundreds  of  their  deaa, 
bat  left  many  bemnd.  Our  cavalr;^,  who  pursued 
them  in  the  direction  of  CentreyiUe,  report  the 
road  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded. 

Owr  aumies  are  not  cowarcU,  Many  men 
were  found  with  bayonets  in  them,  some  side  by 
side,  each  with  his  bayonet  in  the  other.  Our 
enemy  is  said  to  have  run  generally  when  we 
advanced  with  the  bayonet  Certainly  this  was 
the  worst  of  the  fight.  Gen.  Beaureeard,  who 
commanded  in  person,  told  us  that  ne  would 
depend  prindpaily  upon  the  bayonet  Gen.  B. 
dieered  us  as  we  adyanced,  and  our  loud  cheers  in 
return  were  said  to  have  fnghtened  the  enemy. 


The  Bot  Soldier. — When  the  Tenth  Indiana 
recruited  in  the  fiedl  of  1861,  they  took  for 
their  drummer  a  little  fellow,  named  Johnny 
McLaughlin,  whose  parents  reside  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  He  was  then  a  little  over  ten  years  of 
age,  and  beat  his  tattoo  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment for  several  months  of  active  service. 

At  Dooelson  and  at  Shiloh,  when  the  drum- 
beata  were  drowned  in  the  deeper  roar  of  battle, 
Jonnny  laid  down  his  sticks,  and  takinff  the  mus- 
ket and  cartridge  box  firom  a  dead  soldier,  went 
out  to  the  front,  and  fought  as  bravely  as  the 
stoutest  soldier  in  the  regiment  Escaping  unhurt 
in  each  of  these  engagements,  he  was  enamoured 
of  aoldier  life,  and  sought  a  transfer  from  the 
infontnr  to  Cot  Jacob's  Kentucky  cavalry.  Being 
fiivoraoly  impressed  with  the  spirit  and  seid  of 
the  young  warrior,  CoL  Jacob  put  him  into  his 
best  ooii4>any,  and  mounted  him  on  a  good  horse. 
At  the  engagement  at  Richmond,  which  soon 
foUowadt  in  the  summer  of  18(52,  he  fought  with 


as  much  coolness  and  skill  as  any  of  his  company, 
handling  his  sabre,  revolver,  and  revolving  rifle 
with  the  address  of  a  yeteran. 

In  October  following,  he  was  in  another  battle, 
at  Ferryville,  where  he  received  his  first  wound, 
a  ball  nassing  through  the  leg  aboye  the  knee. 

In  tnis  engagement  CoL  Jacob,  with  a  part 
of  his  command,  was  temporarily  separated  vom 
the  greater  part  of  the  regiment,  and  while  thus 
cut  off  was  attacked  by  a  largely  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  led  by  a  Major.  CoL  Jacob  was 
deliberating  for  a  moment  on  the  demand  to  sur- 
xender,  when  the  little  hero  drew  bis  pistol  and 
shot  the  Major  in  the  mouth,  killing  him  instantly. 
A  few  moments  of  confusion  and  delay  followed 
in  the  rebel  regiment,  during  which  CoL  Jaodb 
and  his  men  escaped. 

A  few  weeks  after,  he  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish 
with  some  of  John  Morgan's  men,  who  were 
raiding  through  Kentucky,  and  the  fighting  was 
severe. 

Johnny  was  set  upon  by  a  strapping  fellow, 
who  gave  him  a  pretty  severe  cut  on  the  Leg  with 
his  sabre,  and  knocked  him  off  his  horse.  A 
moment  after,  another  rebel  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  exdaimed :  "  WeVe  got  one  d — a  little 
Yankee,  anyhow."  The  little  Yankee  did  not  see 
it  in  that  light,  however,  and  quickly  drawing  his 
pistol,  shot  his  captor  dead,  and  a  moment  after 
the  rebels  were  routed,  and  he  escaped  capture. 

As  he  was  going  back  to  Indiana  on  furlough 
to  give  his  wound  time  to  heal,  he  was  stopped 
at  one  point  by  a  provost  guard,  and  his  pass 
demanded. 

"Ot'*  said  he, "  the  Colonel  didn't  give  me  one,  but 
just  told  me  to  ffo  along  with  the  rest  But," 
added  the  little  soldier,  showing  his  wound, "  here's 
a  pass  the  rebs  save  me ;  ain't  mat  good  enough  for 
a  little  fellow  Uke  me?"  The  guard  thought  it 
was. 

His  wound  proved  quite  serious,  and,  much  to 
his  surprise,  and  against  his  wishes,  he  received 
his  discharge  in  conseouence  of  this  and  his 
extreme  youthfulness.  Not  relishing  civil  life  as 
long  as  the  hostilities  lasted,  he  applied  at  a 
recruiting  office,  but  the  condition  of^  ms  leg  ex- 
cluded bun. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  sought  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  President,  who  on 
hearing  the  story  of  the  boyish  veteran,  gave  a 
special  order  for  his  enlistment 

He  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  and  jomed  the  regular  army  of 
the  United  States  as  a  bugler  in  the  cavalry  ser- 
vice, and  makes  as  fine-looking,  neat,  and  obedi- 
ent a  little  dragoon  as  there  is  m  the  army. 


Joan  op  Abc  in  the  West.  —  Ata  fia^- 
raising  at  North  Plato,  Kane  County,  Illinois, 
after  Uie  Stars  and  Stripes  had  been  duly  hoisted, 
the  assembly  adjourned  to  the  village  church, 
where  some  speeches  were  made  by  patriotic 
gentlemen,  ana  an  opportunity  was  offered  for 
young  men  to  come  forwara  and  enlist,  the 
company  at  Plato  not  being  quite  fulL    Not  a 
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man  went  up !  This  arouied  the  patriotisiii  as 
well  as  the  '*  dander  "  of  .the  Tillage  sehoolmis- 
tress,  who,  with  many  other  ladies,  was  present, 
and  she  walked  boldly  forward  to  the  seconetary's 
desk,  and  headed  the  muster-roll  with  a  name 
rendered  illustrious  as  haying  been  affixed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  nrenomen 
Mtfy.  She  was  followed  by  another  lady,  and 
lo,  and  behold !  the  Plato  company  was  not  long 
in  filling  its  ranks !  The  muster-roll,  beazinff  the 
names  of  the  spirited  young  vivandieres,  has  been 
sent  to  headquarters,  and  the  company  accepted 
by  the  *'  powers  that  be."  After  that  day  four 
flag-raisings  came  off  in  that  portion  oi  Kane 
county,  and  "  Mary  "  and  "  May  "  ^  the  soldier 
girls  —  in  uniforms  of  white,  red,  and  blue,  at- 
tended all  of  them,  at  the  request  of  the  officers, 
marching,  as  pioneers,  at  the  head  of  their  com- 
pany. The  Cfaptain  said  he  could  not  get  along 
without  them  ;  and  after  the  flag  had  heea  sent 
up,  he  allowed  them  to  fire  each  three  guns  in 
honor  of  the  Union,  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  recruiting  serrice,  and 
the  patriotic  fire  in  old  Kane,  was  attril^ted  to 
the  gaUant  conduct  and  bright  eyes  of  these 
young  ladies. 


THB  CONFEDERATE  PRIMER. 

At  NashTille's  fiOl 
We  sinned  alL 

At  Number  Ten 
We  sinned  again. 

Thy  purse  to  mend. 
Old  Floyd  attend. 

Abe  Lincoln  bold 
Our  ports  doth  hold. 

Jeff  Davis  tells  a  lie. 
And  so  must  you  and  L 

Isham  did  mourn 
His  case  forlorn. 

BniTe  IHlloVs  flight 
Is  out  of  sight. 

Buell  doth  play 
And  after  Slay. 

Yon  oak  will  be  the  gallows-tree 
Of  Richmond's  fidlen  nujeity. 


A  LiTEaABT  Soldier.  —  Adam  Badean,  a  lit- 
erary man  and  journalist  of  New  York,  volun- 
teered, at  Port  Koval,  to  act  in  any  capacity  which 
might  prove  useful,  when  Gen.  Sherman  contem- 
^ted  an  advance  upon  Savannah,  in  January, 
1862.  He  was  immediately  appointed  volunteer 
Aid  on  Gen.  Sherman's  stan^  and  served  in  this 
eapadty,  without  either  rank  or  pay,  till  Gen. 
Sherman  was  relieved.  The  preparations  for  the 
Mu^  of  Fort  Pulaski  having  then  been  com- 
pleieii  ^  yoiuBteered  and  aenred  as  Aid  to  Qeo. 


GiQmare,  who  conmianded  tha  United  States 
forces  daring  the  baBbardmcnt  of  that  woik. 
He,  with  G«Q.  GiDmon,  was  the  flnt  to  enter 
Fort  Pulaski,  being  sent  forward  to  meat  die 
rebel  officer  who  wproaohed  on  Gte.  GtUBUMDeTa 
landing,  after  the  flag  of  the  fort  was  strndu 
The  rebel  was  Capt.  Simms,  late  editor  of  the 
Savannah  BepubUcan^  Capt  Sinuns'  fint  wofds 
were  civil :  *■  I  trust,  sir,  yon  will  pudon  the  de- 
lay that  has  oocuned  in  receiving  you ;  we  thooght 
you  would  land  at  the  other  wSkA^  After  tms, 
Capt  Simms  wished  to  eondnct  Mr.  Badean  to 
the  commandant  of  the  fort,  but  Badean  leqoeated 
Simms  rather  to  go  to  Gen.  Gillmore.  Tnia  was 
acceded  to,  and  after  a  flew  words  of  parler,  the 
three,  accompanied  also  by  OoL  Rust  of  a  Ihine 
regiment,  entered  the  fort;  they  were  reeeived  nt 
the  portcullis  by  CoL  Olmstead,  the  eomnmndaBty 
who  conducted  them  first  to  his  quarters,  and  wt- 
terwards  to  inspect  the  works,  nointinff  out  ttm 
havoc  which  haa  been  made  by  tne  Natwoai  bat- 
teries. In  an  interview  of  an  hoor'a  dnratiDQ 
between  the  two  commanders,  the  tenna  of  the 
capitulation  were  arranged.  Gen.  Gillmove  nd 
CoL  Rust  returned  to  l^bee  Island,  and  Mr.  B»- 
deau  was  left  to  introduce  a  second  partr  of  Na- 
tional officers  sent  to  receive  the  sworoa  of  tbe 
rebels.  The  ceremony  of  surrender  took  phee 
in  one  of  the  casemates  (nsed  by  CoL  Olmatesd 
for  his  own  quarters)  at  about  dark.  Five  Na- 
tional officers,  besides  Badean,  were  preeeot: 
Maj.  Hidpine,  Adj.-Gen.  for  Gen.  Hunter,  OmL 
S.  H.  Pelouse,  Capt  Ely,  Lieut  C'Rofke, 
and  lieut  Irwin  of  the  Wabash.  Each  rebd,  as 
he  laid  his  sword  on  the  table,  announced  Ida 
name  and  rank.  The  Colonel  smd,  **1  yidd  my 
sword,  but  I  trust  I  have  not  disgraced  it ;"  od»- 
ers  made  remariis  less  felidtoua.  After  the  ear- 
emony,  the  National  officers  were  invited  to 
supper  by  these  prisoners,  and  then  retoraed  to 
lybee  Island.  6adeau,  however,  remained  tJl 
night  in  Fort  Pulaski,  sleeping  in  the  room  with 
three  rebel  officers,  and  even  shariiu^  the  bed  of 
one  of  the  hospitable  prisoners.  No  Union  troops 
arrived  in  the  fort  until  about  midnight,  so  diat 
his  sojourn  among  those  who  had  so  lately  been 
his  enemies,  had  a  dash  of  romance  about  it  He 
was  treated,  however,  with  the  greatest  oourteay. 
the  rebels  iqx>logizing  for  the  Cure  he  waa  oftmd 
by  saying :  ^  You  see  to  what  yon  have 


us."  Hominy,  molasses,  hard  bread,  and  Mk 
were  served  for  supper  and  breakfiut;  ancTte 
variety,  sweet  oil  waa  used  instead  of  molaana. 
The  conversation  was  animated,  and  often  tonakid 
on  politics. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Mr.  Badean  waa  ve^ 
ommended  to  the  President,  by  Gen.  Hunter,  flnr 
a  captaincy,  and  made  bearer  of  despatdiea  to 
the  Government,  announcinp^  the  foil  of  Puk^kL 
He  had  also  the  honor  of  bemg  mentioned  in  Gen. 
GiUmore's  formal  report  of  t£i  operations.  Ilia 
President  accordingly  at  once  appmnted  him  an 
additional  Aid  to  Maj.-Gen.  Halleck,  with  the  raaik 
of  Captain  in  the  regular  army. 

Capt  Badean  was  assigned  to  duty  with  hia 
\o^  cbiflf,  Brig.-Qen.  Shennant  served  under  IiIhi 
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dnin^  IIm  dbge  of  Corinth,  and  in  the  snhMquent 
parmtof  Beauregurd  inliiniMippL  Hewasafter- 
wda  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Qolf,  bat 
mm  (1860)  oceapiea  a  poeition  on  the  itaff  of 
Lieiit.-Gen.  Grant 

MocKxaoTiANs  AT  Fbedebigxsbubo. — The 
Mlowing  inddent  in  the  terrible  battle  at  Fred- 
erkksbOTg  was  related  by  CoL  Morgan :  Maj.- 
Oen.  Uowd,  who  commanded  the  extreme  right, 
ardged  a  strong  line  of  pickets  to  be  formed,  as 
a  laae  of  battle,  17  Col.  Morgan,  in  command  of 
heavy  detachments  from  five  regiments,  with  the 
Sfimiesota  First,  as  usual,  on  the  extreme  right, 
and  most  exposed  place.  The  morning  dawned 
•>— the  rebels  openM  with  shot  and  shell,  plou^ 
ingup  the  ground  and  covering  the  line  with 
heaps  of  euth.  It  was  a  very  hot  place,  and 
Area  of  the  regiments  broke,  and  run  like  sheep. 
Ocns.  Howard  and  Sully  (Sully,  their  old  Colon^ 
whan  they  loved  dearly)  were  watching  them. 
^  There,"  said  Maj.-Oen.  Howard,  •—«  there,  they 
don't  fftand  fire— Me  them  run."  ''Not  a  bit 
of  it,"  am  Gen.  Sullv ;  "  mv  old  Minnesota  don't 
mn."    Gen.  Howara  fixed  his  glass  on  them. 

^  No — no  — •  no,  sir ;  they — your  old  regiment 
don't  flinch  a  hair — they  don't  run."  Sully,  rais- 
ing himself  up  to  his  fuU  height,  exclaimed,  in  his 

aofi  language,  "  Who  in ever  supposed  they 

would  run  ?  They  are  not  of  the  running  breed." 
Gan.  Howard  complimented  them  as  the  most  reli- 
able, the  bravest  regiment  in  the  division,  if  not 
in  tlie  army.  _-. 

Akscdoib  of  Stonewall  Jackson. — At  a 
flounril  of  generals  early  in  the  war,  one  remarked 

that  Major was  wounded,  and  would  not  be 

able  to  perform  a  duty  that  it  was  proposed  to 
assign  him.  "Wounded!"  said  Jackson.  ''If 
it  really  is  so,  I  think  it  must  have  been  by  an 
'  discharge  of  hia  duty." 


A  80LDIEB  WITH  THE  Right  Spirit.  —  Henry 
W.  Camp,  Adjutant  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut  vol- 
luiteers,  was  inade  prisoner  by  the  rebels  at  Morris 
Island,  off  Charleston,  in  July,  1863.  After  ten 
■onths'  confinement  in  the  jails  of  Charleston, 
Cofaimbia,  and  Richmond,  he  reached  Ins  home  in 
Htftford  on  the  7th  of  May,  being  released  on 

Kole.  In  five  davs  the  news  reached  him  of 
exchange ;  and  though  he  had  a  leave  of  twenty 
dsya,  he  started  at  once  for  his  regiment  in  But- 
Isr'a  deputment,  above  Norfolk,  on  the  James. 
On  reaching  Bermuda  Hundreds  he  learned  that 
the  Tenth  Connecticut  had  gone  to  the  front,  and 
waa  then  probably  engajred  with  the  enemy. 
Praaaing  forward  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  met 
the  retreating  column  of  the  Eighteenth  corps  fall- 
ing back  from  the  attack  of  Beauregard.  They  told 
him  that  the  road  by  which  he  could  reacn  his 
regiment  waa  already  in  possession  of  the  en- 
mKjf  and  that  an  attempt  to  proceed  under  the 
cirenmstanoes  would  only  throw  him  again  into  a 
rebel  prison.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  kept 
CAyttiil  aboat  ten  o'cwdfc  in  the  iBomui^  reached  | 


his  regiment  just  as  it  was  coming  out  of  one 
brisk  skirmish,  and  was  about  advancing  to  an- 
other attack. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  he  was  at  his  place,  un- 
der fire,  and  bearing  himself  gallantly,  as  always. 

His  conduct  excited  the  warmest  admiration 
on  the  part  of  the  regiment  Notwithstanding 
the  engrossing  excitement  of  the  battle,  officers 
and  men  hailed  his  return  with  cheer  upon  cheer 
in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  Minie 
balls  fiyin^  thickly  around  tnem. 

Col.  Flaisted,  commanding  the  brigade,  joined 
in  the  greeting  given  to  the  beloved  officer  whose 
conduct  was  so  praiseworthy,  and  even  Oen.  Terry, 
the  division  commander,  swung  his  hat  in  the 
general  cheering,  and  rode  forward  to  welcome  in 
person  the  returning  adjutant  to  his  old  command. 

How  much  richer  in  true  honor  and  pleasure 
that  manly  greeting  by  the  regiment  in  battle 
line  and  under  fire,  Uian  all  the  flattery  and  delight 
that  a  prolonged  furlough  in  his  native  city  could 
have  afforded  him ! 

Sfikit  of  the  Women  of  Virginia. — A 
ladv  of  Clarke  County,  Virginia,  whose  husband 
had  been  during  two  years  in  Yankee  prisons,  and 
in  exile  from  his  home,  and  whose  son  (an  only 
child,  in  his  18th  year)  was  then  in  some  North- 
em  Bastile,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  wrote  to  her 
husband  as  follows :  '*  K  it  were  possible,  I  should 
like  you  to  be  at  home ;  but  I  ao  not  want  you 
or  0.  ever  to  five  up  the  struggle  for  liberty  and 
our  rights,  u  your  salary  fails  to  pay  your 
board,  go  at  something  else  for  the  Confederacy  i 
I  will  try  and  contrive  a  way  to  clothe  you.  I 
would  love  to  be  with  you ;  but  do  not  expect  it 
now,  in  these  times.  I  wish  O.  was  at  home  — 
I  mean  in  his  company ;  but  I  would  rather  he 
would  be  held  a  prisoner  for  the  war,  than  have 
him  at  home  dodging  his  duty,  as  some  do.  I 
am  proud  to  think  every  man  in  my  little  family 
is  in  the  army.  K  I  have  but  two,  they  are  at 
their  post  of  duty."  

How  Gen.  Banks'  Army  was  saved. — 
Charley  H.  Greenleaf,  of  the  Fifth  New  York 
cavalry,  made  the  following  statement  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  parents:  "You  have  probably  heard 
of  the  three  days'  fighting  from  Strasburg  and 
Front  Royal  to  Martinsburg.  Our  company 
and  company  B  were  ordered  to  Front  Royal,  in 
the  mountains,  twelve  miles  from  Strasburg, 
last  Friday,  and  when  we  got  within  two  miles 
of  our  destination  we  heara  cannonading.  The 
Major  ordered  the  baggage  to  stop,  and  our  two 
companies  dashed  on,  and  found  several  com- 
panies of  our  infantry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
engaged  with  several  thousand  of  the  enemy. 
Just  as  we  arrived  on  the  field,  Col.  Parem,  who 
had  command  of  our  forces,  rode  up  to  me,  and 
ordered  me  to  take  one  man  and  the  two  fastest 
horses  in  our  company,  and  ride  for  dear  life^  to 
Gen.  Banks'  headquarters  in  Strasbui^  for  re- 
enforcements.  The  direct  road  to  Strasburg 
waa  occupied  by  the  eivem^  *,  %o  1  n^  CkV^^s^j^VA 
ride  round  by  anotiuUt  ae^CDteftii  mSSitu    \ 
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rode  the  Beventeen  mUes  in  fiftjr-flTe  minutet. 
Gen.  Baiik«  didn't  teem  to  think  it  very  serious, 
but  ordered  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  o£  I  asked  Qen.  Banks  for 
a  fresh  horse  to  rejoin  my  company,  and  he  gave 
me  the  best  horse  that  I  ever  xt>de,  and  I  stiffted 
back.  I  came  out  on  the  Front  Royal  turnpike, 
about  two  miles  this  side  of  where  I  left  our 
men.  Saw  two  men  standing  in  the  road,  and 
their  horses  standing  by  the  fence.  I  supposed 
they  were  our  pickets.  They  didn't  halt  me ;  so 
I  asked  them  if  they  were  pickets.  They  said, 
"No."  Says  I,  "Who  are  you?"  "We  are  part 
of  Oen.  Jackson's  stafil"  I  supposed  that  they 
were  only  joking.  I  laughed,  and  asked  them 
where  Jackson  was.  They  said  he  was  in  the 
advance.  I  left  them  and  rode  to  Front  Ilo3ral, 
till  I  overtook  a  soldier,  and  asked  him  what  regi- 
ment he  belonged  to.  He  said  he  belonged  to 
the  Eighth  Louisiana.  I  asked  how  large  a  force 
they  had,  and  the  reply  was,  "  Twenty  thousand." 
I  turned  back  and  drew  my  revolver,  expecting 
either  a  desperate  fight  or  a  Southern  jad ;  but 
the  officers  m  the  road  didn't  stop  me,  and  I  was 
lucky  enough  not  to  meet  any  of  their  pickets. 
But  if  it  was  not  a  narrow  escape,  then  I  don't 
know  what  is.  When  I  got  out  of  the  enemy's 
lines  I  rode  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  carry  me 
to  Gen.  Banks,  and  reported  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard.  He  said  I  had  saved  the  army.  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  whole  army  was  in  motion 
towards  Winchester.  After  I  left  Front  Royal 
to  take  the  first  despatch  to  Strasburg,  our  two 
companies  of  cavaury,  who  were  covering  the 
retreat  of  infantry  and  baggage,  were  attacked 
on  three  sides  by  about  30^  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry. Our  boys  foiurht  like  devils,  till  nearly 
half  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  then 
retreated  to  Winchester.  Capt  White,  William 
Watson,  Henry  Appleby,  and  nine  or  ten  men 
of  our  company,  are  killed  or  taken.  William 
Marshall  is  all  right,  except  a  slight  sabre  wound 
in  the  shoulder.  We  had  a  battle  at  Winchester, 
got  licked,  and  retreated.  Our  company  and 
company  £  were  ordered  to  cover  a  Parrott  gun 
battery  and  bring  up  the  rear.  We  rode  all  the 
way  from  Winchester  to  Martinsburg  with  can- 
non shot  and  shell  flying  around  us  fester  than  it 
did  at  Bull  Run.  We  crossed  the  Potomac  last 
night.  It  was  so  dark  that  we  couldn't  find  the 
ford,  and  had  to  swim  our  horses  across.  We 
have  got  our  batteries  in  position  on  this  side, 
and  the  rear  of  the  army  is  crossing." 


In  Statu  Quo. — "Joe,"  said  a  soldier  to  a 
comrade,  who  was  reading  the  morning  paper, 
"  where  the  devil 's  Statu  Q^o  P  I  see  this  paper 
says  our  army 's  in  Statu  Quo," 

"Dunno!"  replied  Joe — "reckon  she  must 
be  the  east  fork  of  the  Chickamorgy  I " 


Bravery  of  Capt.  W.  N.  Green. — Among 

the  interesting  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Chan- 

ceUanwille,  timt  ci  the  eaptare  of  the  cdort  oC 


the  Twelfth  regiment  Georgia  Volonteert,  dur- 
mff  the  battle  of  Sunday,  Buy  3, 1S63,  by  Ospt 
William  N.  Green,  commanding  the  color  com- 
pany of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  regiment 
N.  Y.  S.  v.,  is  worthy  of  commemoration. 

After  several  days' severe  fighting  between  the 
United  States  forces,  under  Gen.  Hooker,  and  the 
Confederate  forces,  under  Gen.  Lee,  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  May  3,  1863,  found  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps,  l^ng  in 
the  trenches  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Fe&al 
forces. 

The  battle  commenced  at  five  A.  M.,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  were  for  several  hours 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  of  the 
rebels,  situated  on  tlieir  right  flank ;  at  ten  A.  M.^ 
the  enemy's  infantry  attacked  the  brigade  of 
which  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  N.  Y.  S.  V. 
was  a  part,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  regi- 
ment, which  was  on  the  right  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second,  away  in  conftision ;  advancing 
up  the  trenches,  the  enemy  charged  the  One 
Hundred  and  Second,  and  were  repulsed.  So<m 
after,  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  was  charged 
upon  by  the  Twelfth  regiment  Georgia  Volunteers, 
and  immediatelv  the  men  of  each  regiment  were 
enm^  in  hana-to-hand  conflicts. 

The  company  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
N.  Y.  S.  v.,  which  Capt  Green  commanded,  was 
especially  singled  out  by  the  enemy  for  a  fierce  * 
struggle,  as  thej  had  charge  of  the  National  col- 
ors ;  the  Captain  commanding  the  Twelfth  regi- 
ment Georgia  Volunteers  rushed  forward  at  ue 
head  of  his  men,  and  made  a  jump  right  at  Capt. 
Green,  calling  out  to  him,  "  Surrender ! "  to  whidi 
Capt  Green  replied,  "Not  yet ; "  then  seizing  the 
rebel  Captain  by  the  throat  with  his  left  hand«  he 
flung  him  violently  to  the  ground,  by  tripping 
him  up,  and  wrenched  his  sword  from  his  grasp. 
Capt  Green  was  then  seized  from  behind  oy  an 
amoulance-sergeant  of  the  rebels,  who,  putting 
his  knee  in  the  middle  of  his  back,  flung  nim  on 
the  {[round.  Capt  Oreen  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
putting  both  swords  (his  own  and  the  rebel  Cap- 
tain's) into  his  left  hand,  he  knocked  the  ambu- 
lance-sergeant down  with  his  right  hand. 

Capt  Green  then  sprang  forward  some  six 
feet,  and  grasped  with  nis  right  hand  the  fla^ 
staff  of  the  reoel  battle-flag,  which  the  color-ser- 
geant was  holding,  and  said  to  the  color-bearer, 
"  Give  me  that  flag,"  at  the  same  time  pulling 
the  flag-staff  away  from  the  Sergeant;  he  then 
tore  the  flag  from  the  flag-staff,  tmd  flung  the 
staff  over  tl£  parapet,  putting  the  flag  inside  the 
breast  of  his  fatigue-jacket  Capt  Green  then 
went  to  two  rebel  privates,  who  were  a  few  feet  o^ 
and  commanded  them  to  give  up  their  musketSy 
which  they  did.  Taking  the  muskets,  he  gave 
them  to  some  of  his  own  company  to  carry  ofl^ 
and  taking  the  equipments  of  the  two  privates, 
he  flung  uiem  into  a  puddle  of  water  near  by; 
then  going  to  the  rebel  Captain,  he  pulled  him 
up  off  of  Uie  ground,  and  putting  him,  together 
with  the  ambulance-sergeant,  the  oolor-sergeanti 
^andxhe  two  '^^ates^  under  charge  of  two  of  his 
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eompany,  sent  them  to  the  rear,  to  be  placed  in 
euatody  under  the  provost  guard. 

Thus,  in  the  short  apace  of  five  minutesy  Capt 
Green  disarmed  one  Captain,  one  ambulance-ser- 
geanty  and  two  privates  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia 
volunteers,  besides  taking  their  color-sergeant, 
with  lus  colors,  and  sending  the  whole  of  them, 
five  in  number,  as  prisoners,  under  guard,  to  the 


The  rebel  flag  was  one  of  the  Confederate  bat- 
tle-flags, made  of  coarse  red  serge  doUi,  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  square,  having  a  blue 
Saint  Andrew's  cross  running  from  each  comer ; 
three  white  stars  were  in  each  limb  of  the  cross, 
and  one  star  in  the  centre,  making  thirteen  stars 
in  alL  The  flag  was  sent  to  Gen.  Hooker  by  his 
order :  the  sword  was  presented  to  GBipt,  Green 
by  his  brigade  commander,  for  his  good  conduct 
during  the  battle. 


.BATTLE  ANTHEM.. 

BT  JOHN  KSAL. 

TJr,  Christian  warrior,  up !    I  hear 
The  trumpet  of  the  North 

Soimding  the  charge ! 
Fathers  and  sons !  —  to  horse  I 
Fling  the  old  standard  forth, 
Blazing  and  large ! 

And  now  I  hear  the  heavy  tramp 
Of  nations  on  the  march. 

Silent  as  death ! 
A  slowly-gathering  host, 
Like  clouds  o'er  yonder  arch, 
Holding  their  breath ! 

Our  great  blue  sky  is  overcast ; 
And  stars  are  dropping  oat. 
Through  smoke  and  flame, 
Hail-stones,  and  coals  of  fire ! 
Now  comes  the  battle-shout  I 
Jehovah's  name  i 

And  now  the  rebel  pomp  !    To  prayer ! 
Look  to  your  stirrups,  men  I 

Yonder  rides  dcatii ! 
Now  with  a  whirlwind  sweep  ! 
Empty  their  saddles,  when 
Hot  comes  their  breath  t 

As  through  the  midnight  forest  tears. 
With  trumpeting  and  fire, 

A  thunder-blast. 
So,  reapers !  tear  yo\ir  way 
Through  yonder  camp,  until  you  hear, 
**  It  is  enough  I  Put  up  thy  sword  I 
O  angel  of  the  Lord ! 
My  wrath  is  past  I 


»• 


An  Incident  op  the  Wilderness.  —  The 
following  account  of  the  exploits  and  sufferings 
of  Maj.  William  B.  Darlington,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Pennsvlvania  cavalry,  eives  some  idea  of  the 
hazards,  as  well  as  the  glories,  of  war : 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1864,  the  day  preced- 
ing the  great  engagementa  of  the  6th  and  7th|  i 


there  was  heavy  skirinishing  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
two  armies,  that  of  the  enemy  being  commanded 
by  Wade  Hampton.  Maj.  Darlington,  with  his 
regiment,  was  ordered  to  nold  a  certain  position 
in  Uen.  Wilson's  Une,  for  forty-five  minutes,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  force  was  retiring  to  more 
advantageous  ground.  He  obeyed  the  order, 
with  a  grace  of  five  minutes,  and  then,  attempt- 
ing to  retire,  found  his  Hne  of  retreat  commancted 
by  an  entire  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry  commanded 
by  Rosser.  The  Major  drew  up  his  men  in  the 
proper  formation  and  charged. 

This  was  met  by  a  counter-charge  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  and  hard  fighting  followed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Union  force,  however,  accom- 
pHshmg  their  puipose. 

But,  when  leadmg  the  first  charge,  Maj.  Dar- 
lington received  a  oall  in  the  right  leg,  which 
shattered  the  thigh  bone,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  Here  he  lay,  the  enemy  and  his  own 
men  charging  backward  and  forward  over  him ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  received  no  other  injury. 

On  that  battle-field  he  lay  for  three  days  and 
nights,  without  food  or  attendance  of  any  kind. 
As  ^s  part  of  the  field  was  left  in  the  temporary 
possession  of  the  enemy,  after  the  battle  which 
raged  on  Uie  two  following  days,  he  was  found  and 
carried  to  Hampton's  headquarters,  where  the 
amputation  of  his  le^  was  pextormed  by  the  chief 
suigeon  of  the  division. 

Ine  operation  was  performed  with  skill,  and 
he  received  as  good  treatment  as  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  rebels  would  permit  He  was  then 
conveyed  to  a  farm-house,  some  three  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  action,  and  there  he  lay  five 
weeks,  slowly  recovering. 

When  Sheridan  made  his  famous  raid,  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  Maj.  Darlin^on  was  found 
at  the  mrm-house,  and  being  laid  in  an  ambu- 
lance, kept  with  the  column  for  eight  days,  until 
he  reached  West  Point  Gen.  Sheridan  and  his 
men  showed  him  the  utmost  kindness,  especially 
in  providing  for  him  palatable  and  nutritious 
fooo,  of  which  he  was  greatly  in  need. 

He  had  been  officially  reported  as  killed ;  and 
few  constitutions  could  have  survived  the  loss  of 
blood,  the  hardship  and  exposure,  followed  by 
amputation,  firpm  which  he  was  now  rapidly  re- 
covering. ____^^ 

A  Nabbow  Escape.  —  An  army  correspond- 
ent gives  the  following  narrative  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  Confederate  soldier  in  Mississi{)pi 
escaped  the  clutches  of  the  Yankees:  *' While 
dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  ladies,  and  the  pu- 
rifying influence  of  laoies'  society,  I  will  take  oc- 
casion to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fastidi- 
ous, an  adventure  of  two  nice  and  accomplished 
young  ladies,  together  with  a  young  ^ntleman 
well  versed  in  gallantry.  Not  long  smce,  mon 
cher  M.,  of  this  brigade,  while  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Federal  encampments,  took  occasion  to  put  up 
for  the  night  at  the  house  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, where  he  had  often  called  to  enioy  a  pleas- 
ant repast  with  the  ^OMng  \a^^t^.  uxmxv^  *Cca 
night,  the  Fednala«k«xmI^^\)^^^^s^i^^^s^v^ 
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proached  the  hoase,  creating  a  bluster  every- 
wlibere,  saTe  in  our  youn^  hero's  apartment  He 
soundly  slept,  and  continued  to  sleep,  as  if  on 
'beds  of  roses,'  unconscious  of  approaching 
danger,  until  the  young  ladies,  panic-stricken  on 
his  account,  rushed,  en  dishabille,  into  his  room, 
and  awoke  him  from  his  slumbers. 

**  But  the  Federals  had  advanced  too  far  for  him 
to  make  his  escape  in  the  front,  and  there  was  no 
window  or  door  m  the  rear.  How  then  was  his 
escape  to  be  effected  ?  Reader,  the  young  ladies 
instituted  a  plan  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
military  operations.  When  the  old  lady  discov- 
ered he  could  not  escape  by  running,  she  rushed 
in,  crying,  *  Girls !  we  must  do  something — the 
Federals  are  already  in  the  passage.'  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  The  young  ladies  leaped  in  bed 
with  our  young  hero,  one  on  each  side,  completely 
concealing  his  head,  and  thereby  causing  the 
search  of  the  Federals  to  be  fruitless.  They 
looked  into  every  nook,  and  under  every  bed  in 
the  house,  not  excepting  the  one  occupied  by  the 
hero ;  but  the  young  Confederate  scout  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  How  much  better  than  to 
have  suffered  him  to  be  murdered  or  imprisoned 
for  years  in  a  felon's  cell !  So  we  say ;  but  the 
mystery  to  us  is,  why  they  did  not  think  of  look- 
ing in  the  bed,  as  well  as  under  it" 


HEROISM  OF  MISS  SCHWARTZ. 

Headquarters  District  op  Central  Ho.,  i 
JBFFEiiaoir  City,  Ans^st  9,  1863.         { 

General  Obdebs  No.  42.  —  On  the  night  of 
the  6th  instant,  a  party  of  bushwhackers,  some 
three  in  number,  visited  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Schwartz,  about  twelve  miles  from  Jefferson  City, 
in  Cole  County,  and  on  demanding  admittance 
they  were  refused  by  Miss  Schwartz,  a  young 
lady  of  fifteen.  They  replied  they  would  come 
in,  at  the  same  time  trym^  to  break  down  the 
door.  While  this  was  gomff  on,  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  house,  namely,  Mr.  Schwartz,  John 
Wise,  Capt.  Golden,  Government  horse-dealer, 
and  a  voung  man  in  his  employ,  all  left,  taking 
with  them  (as  they  supposed)  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  their  nasty  retreat  they  left  be- 
hind a  revolver,  which  Miss  Schwartz  appropri- 
ated to  her  own  use.  She  went  to  the  door,  and 
on  opening  it  presented  the  pistol  to  the  leader 
of  the  gang,  telling  them  to  *'  come  on  if  they 
wanted  to,  and  that  some  of  them  should  fall,  or 
she  would."  They  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she 
did  not  leave  the  door.  She  replied:  '*The 
first  one  who  takes  one  step  towards  this  door 
dies,  for  this  is  the  home  of  my  parents,  and  mv 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  am  able  to  and  shall 
defend  it"  Seeing  that  she  was  determined  in 
her  purpose,  after  holding  a  consultation  to- 
gether, tney  left. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  true  courage ;  a  young 
girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  after  all  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  even  her  &ther,  had  fled,  leaving 
her  alone  to  her  fate,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a 
Joan  of  Arcy  boldly  defended  her  native  home 


against  three  bloodthirsty  and  cowardly  mffiana, 
and  by  her  coolneae  and  heroic  daring,  succeeded 
in  turning  them  from  their  hellisb  designs. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordinair  pride  and 
pleasure  the  Commanding  General  announeoi 
this  act  to  the  citizens  and  soldiers  in  his  district. 
Oq  the  other  hand,  those  miserable  cowards  who 
deserted  this  brave  girl  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
flying  from  the  house,  leaving  her  to  her  fate,  are 
unworthy  the  name  of  men,  deserve  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  the  commumtr  at  large,  and  whose 
society  should  be  shuimed  dv  every  one  who  has 
the  least  snark  of  honor  or  bravery  wiUiin  them. 
By  oroer  of  Brig.-tien.  Bbowk. 


RuTUS  Bbockwat.  —  A  correspondent  of  a 
Wisconsin  paper  had  his  attention  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  rather  oldish  man  among  a  com- 
pany of  recruits  for  the  Seventeenth  (Irish)  Wis- 
consin regiment,  who  were  on  board  the  cars,  on 
the  way  to  camp,  who  gave  his  name,  as  follows : 

**  My  name  is  Rufus  Brockway,  and  I  am  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  my  age.  1  am  a  Yankee, 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire ;  was  a  volun- 
teer in  the  last  war  with  England  for  nearly  three 
years.  I  have  served  under  Gens.  Izard,  McNeil, 
and  Macomb,  being  transferred  from  one  com- 
mand to  another,  as  the  circumstances  then  re> 
auired.  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  at 
ie  battle  of  French  Creek  in  Canada,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Chateaugay,  on  the  14th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
McDonough. 

**  I  was  now  a  farmer,  in  the  town  of  Beaver 
Dam,  Dodge  County,  and,  with  my  son,  the  owner 
of  three  hundred  acres  of  land ;  mv  son  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  Federal  army  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  had  his  nose  badly  barked,  and  his 
hips  broken  in,  and  disabled  for  life,  by  a  chai]^ 
of  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  now  I  am  going  to  see  if 
the  rebels  can  bark  the  old  man's  nose. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  England 
pitches  in,  youll  see  a  great  many  old  men  like 
me  turning  out ;  but  the  greatest  of  my  feara  is, 
that  I  shaU  not  be  permitted  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  present  war.     

A  Soldier  in  one  of  the  Union  hospitals,  who 
had  lost  one  of  his  arms,  was  rejoicing  over  the 
fact.  Said  he :  "  My  grand&ther  lost  a  leg  m 
the  Bevolutionary  war,  and  our  famOy  have  been 
bragging  over  it  ever  since.  That  story  is  an  (dd 
one,  and  now  I  am  going  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
family."  

IxaDEXT  OF  LlBERTYTOWN,  Md.  —  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  four  young  men  of  the  city  of 
Frederick  went  to  the  good  old  town  of  Liberty, 
and  while  passing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating 
from  a  pole  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  took  oc- 
casion to  curse  that  time-honored  emblem,  and 
say  something  about  taking  it  down.  Hearing, 
however,  that  they  would  be  called  to  account  for 
their  rebellious  acts,  they  loaded  their  pistob  be- 
fore leaving  the  hotel,  and  said  what  tney  would 
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do  tf  >tt*dud.  Now eomca  the  "  tan"  About 
fln  flMoek  the  carriage  ia  aeen  comiog  up  the 
hiB,  aad  whea  nearty  t^podte  the  flag,  two  of  the 
dtimia  walked  out  into  the  middle  of  the  itreet 
tad  gav«  tb«  eammaiid,  "Bait,"  which  waa 
pneaptly  obmd.  The  nest  command  wu : 
"  Salute  that  flag."  After  an  ncuae  or  two  about 
a  **  bad  cold,"  and  "  how  salute  It, "  tbej  gave  a 
weak  "cheer."  The  answer  waa:  "TTiat  won't 
do:  a  little  louder .'"  and  the  Mcond  time  their 
Toian  vera  nuaed  conuderably i  but,  "Louder 
jet,"  waa  eommandad ;  and  tlie  third  time  thef 
gave  a  nnghtr  good  proof  of  ttrong  lungt.  Thejr 
were  tben  womd  to  atrte  reeewitmitm,  and  they 
did  ao  I  afUr  which  they  were  allowed  to  paaa  on, 
wiaer,  if  not  better  men. 


CAXF  AimCDOTO.— a  soldier  writing  home 
fron  Frat  Uoeom,  near  Washington,  save  the 
Mowing  aneodoiea  of  life  in  camp:  While  in 
Tlvida  wc  had  an  Irishman  named  Murphy,  who 
waa  T«T  much  afflicted  with  the  prevalent  camp 
Budady  known  as  "  Spring  Fever.  In  order  to 
escape  duty,  be  reported  himself  to  his  Orderly 
Sergeant  ai  lick,  and  in  due  time  was  taken  to 
the  doctor.  Being  asked  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
ease, he  complainnl  of  a  very  heavi/  liglttneti  in 
Oe  head.    "Why,"  replied  the  doctor,  ■■  thst  is 


tent  in  lugh  dndgeon,  exclumbg,  "  The  devil  take 
a  doctor  who  mU  put  a  man  on  duty  with  a  par- 
(dm  in  hia  head." 

Another  fellow,  by  the  name  of  0 ,  tried 

to  play  the  "  oM  soldier "  on  the  same  doctor, 
and  alao  got  a  dose  of  "  ipecac."     He  did  not 

Set  far  from  the  tent  before  he  began  to  "  heave 
onafa."  Cursing  the  doctor,  be  went  back  and 
said  he  wanted  some  other  medicine,  as  the  first 
did  not  stay  ou  his  stomach.  The  doctor  gave 
him  another  dose  of  the  ssme,  slightly  colored, 

and  O went  eS  perfectly  satislied.    He  did 

not  get  Ux  before  he  realised  that  be  bad  snotber 
Jon^  About  this  time  he  "  appreciated,"  and 
waa  eooteut  to  do  daty. 

The  other  evening,  one  of  our  bold  Lieutenants 
went  up  to  a  "  piscn  shop  "  on  the  hill,  and  waa 
rctnniing  to  camp  with  a  UtEle  heavier  load  than 
the  reinuationa  require,  when  he  lost  his  way,  and 
cane  uroagh  a  field  but  lately  cleared.  Just  aa 
the  sentry  gave  the  usual  cnaUenge  —  "  Who 
comes  thne  t* "  —  Charley  struck  his  shin  against 
a  fellen  tree,  and  feeling  more  expressive  than 
poetical,  he  cried  out  lustily,  "The  deviL"  "  Cor- 
porcl  of  the  guard,  post  number  six,  double- 
quick,"  called  out  the  sentry,  adding,  "Mine  Got 
in  Ilimmel,  here  comes  ter  tivet ! " 

W  hile  on  Staten  Island,  previous  to  embarking 
for  the  South,  one  of  the  captains  was  severely 
injured  by  a  block  of  wood  falling  from  one  of 
the  third  tier  of  casemates  and  striking  him  on 
the  head.  The  next  morning,  a  New  Jersey 
Dutchman,  one  of  hia  company,  called  to  inquire 
after  his  health.  "  Good  ntomiDg,  Captain,"  savs 
the  Dutchman^  "kow  are  yon  getting  alongF" 


Being  assured  that  the  Captain  was  out  of  dan- 
ger, the  Dutchman  said :  "  I  heard  something 
j  drop,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  Lieutenant  bad  fallen 
'  irom  the  ton  of  the  fort,  and  was  knocked  all  to 
I  pieces ;  ana  I  didn't  think  it  worth  while  to  pick 
the  pieces  up  till  the  coroner  came." 

Crae  of  our  Lieutenants,  who  boasta  of  dghteen 
I  years'  service  in  the  "  reg'lar  army,"  has  been 
very  much  troubled  by  tbe  privates  coming  into 
hia  quarters.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  he  has  dis- 
played a  krgo  notice  in  front  of  his  tent  It  is, 
as  near  as  I  can  copy  it,  terbatitn  tt  literatim,  aa 

Notia 

No  I  aloud  in  here  escep  on  tHBues, 

By  order  of 

Lt  H F 

Ferst  leutenant. 
A  few  days  ago  one  of  our  boys  played  a  rather 
small  game  to  get  on  guard  as  "  supernumerary  " 
—  who  only  have  to  stand  on  post  while  any  of 
the  men  may  have  to  leave  for  some  necasaary 
reason ;  at  other  times  he  can  stay  in  the  guard 
tents  out  of  the  storm.  The  rest  of  the  boys  did 
not  like  it  much,  and  agreed  among  themseWaa 
to  repay  htm.  As  soon,  therefore,  aa  their  "  re- 
lief" came  on,  one  of  tbem  called  out,  "  Corporal 
of  the  guard  ;  post  number  three  wanta  to  m  re- 
lieved, and  the  supernumerary  bad  to  take  hia  ' 
place.  As  soon  as  number  three  returned  and 
took  bis  place,  number  five  called  to  be  relieved  t 
and  so  they  kept  the  poor  fellow  travelling  tcon 
one  post  to  another  all  night.  Since  then  he  haa 
gone  by  (he  name  of  "  Supernumerary." 


Hark  !  a  fife  U  singing  ; 
Hark  1  the  roll  of  &r  off  druma 
Through  the  aii  is  ringing  1 

Nearer  the  bug1e*s  echo  comes. 

Nearer  the  Bfe  is  singing, 
Near  and  more  near  the  iSii  ot  drama 

Through  the  air  ia  rin^g. 

War  1  it  ia  thj  music  proud. 

Wakening  the  braTS-hearted ; 
Memories  —  hopes  —  a  glorious  crow^ 

At  its  call  have  started. 
Memories  of  onr  sires  of  old. 

Who,  oppression-driven, 
BjEh  their  rainbow  flag  unrolled 

To  the  sun  and  sky  at  heaven. 

Memories  of  the  true  and  brave. 

Who,  at  Honor's  bidding, 
Btniped,  their  country's  life  to  save. 

To  war  as  to  Uieir  wedding. 

Memories  of  many  a  battle  plain, 
Where  their  life-blood  flowing. 

Made  green  the  grass,  and  gold  the  grain, 
Above  their  grave-mounda  growing. 
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vfitk  Ibem  in  Talor  Trine, 

liay  do  as  noble  deeds  m  GMin, 

ui  liTing  knd  in  d  jing,  — 

And  make,  fbf  chfldnn  ytt  to  couei 

Tbe  imperiil  and  the  peeileM  borne 
Of  happiest  beings  breathing. 

7or  this  the  wanioi-path  we  tread, 

The  battle-path  of  duty. 
And  change,  for  field  and  forest  bed, 

Oni  bowers  of  love  and  beantj. 

Mniic  I  Ind  tb;  minitreb  plaj 
No  tunes  of  grief  or  somw. 

Let  them  cheer  the  tiring  brave  to-day  ; 
Thej  maj  wail  the  dead  to-morrow. 


A  PATElonc  Boy.  — The  fonowing  U  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  letter*  fre  ever  read  from  a 
boj.  The  writer  was  only  fifteen  yeari  old,  and 
his  appeals  to  hia  mother  for  liberty  to  join  the 
arm;  are  roost  striking,  Xo  one,  whose  whole 
•oui  was  not  fully  in  the  matter,  could  make 
BQcb  ardent  appeal*.  One  sentence  will  be  no- 
ticed by  parents  —  the  one  in  which  be  *aja  that 
nothing,  save  the  dissent  of  hia  mother,  could 
keep  bun  away  from  the  field  of  strife.  His 
mother*a  assent  was  finally  obtained,  though  *he 
hesitated  for  some  time,  as  her  boy  wo*  m  a  fa- 
vorable situation,  with  eicelient  pniapects  for  the 
fittnre.  He  left  for  the  South  in  the  kightli  r^- 
ment  Connecticut  volunteers,  in  tbe  capacity  of 
a  drummer  boy.    Here  ia  hii  letter: 

Watssbubt,  Vmj,  iwi. 

Dear  Mother :  I  have  not  written  you  for  some 
time,  a*  I  have  had  nothing  to  write.  I  want  to 
a*k  a  very  important  question.  May  I  go  to  the 
war?  I  do  not  expect  to  go  as  a  volunteer,  but 
aa  an  officer's  servant  When  I  sny  "  officer** 
servant,"  I  don't  mean  that  I  shall  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  whole  company,  bat  I  shall  ar- 
range the  tent,  and  go  on  errands  for  the  officer, 
and  for  him  alone.  My  heart  is  in  the  work.  If 
I  assist  on  officer,  there  can  be  another  man  in 
tbe  ranks.  I  shall  be  in  little  or  no  danger,  be- 
cause I  shall  not  probably  stand  in  the  ranks. 
But  what  if  I  am  in  dan^r  7  I  shall  not  die  un- 
til my  time  comes ;  and  if  I  am  appointed  to  die 
in  the  "  service  of  my  country,"  I  snail  be  there, 
and  no  earthly  power  can  keep  me  away.  What 
if  I  do  die  in  my  country's  service  ?  \Vho  is  not 
willing  to  die  in  battle,  if,  bv  so  doing,  he  can 
perpetuate  the  freedom  and  bberty  of  this  Na- 
tion through  all  time?  Oen.  Scott  says  that  more 
die  at  home,  out  of  the  same  number  that  fo  to 
war,  than  are  killed  in  battle.  Be  patnolic, 
rooUier,  and  let  me  go ;  don't  think  that  enough 
will  go  without  me ;  no  such  thing  should  enter 
your  mind;  but  have  true  patnotism,  and  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  oU  you  have,  if  need  be,  to  let 
tbe  "  Star-spangled  Banner  in  triumph  wave 
o'er  the  Lma  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 


Mother,  I  etauut  be  htpftf  to  atty  who*  I  am, 
at  thia  time  of  my  eonntiya  periL  Fleaae  write, 
acd  tell  me  I  may  go,  when  I  can  nt  an  c^tpor- 
biuity.  If  yoQ  aay  no,  I  teax  I  snail  go  mad. 
Mother,  I  sboold  do  that  Hy  heart  goea  as  &*t 
aamy  pen,  and  if  jod  should  aay  mo.' lahoald  not 
be  worth  a  cent  to  anybody. 

I  never  was  mo  oneasy  in  my  lib  aa  at  piwent, 
and  it  sboold  be  the  laat  thing  I  sboold  tlunk  of 
— that  U,  to  give  up  going  to  war  at  thia  "  ^ori- 
ona  period."  Mother,  dnit  fiar  ibr  me  in  any 
way.  1  shaU  keqii  right  aide  up  with  can,  and 
abatain  from  tbe  nae  of  all  i&Loxicalang  Hqiron, 
pro&ne  lai^uage,  and  tobacco  in  tnvj  tarn.  I 
will  keep  a  journal  of  daily  oocnneneea,  and 
send  to  you  in  the  fbrra  of  letten,  whidi  plMae 
keep  with  great  care.  Nothing  wonld,  or  wiU, 
keep_  me  away  froro  war,  neither  orgnment,  pei- 
luasion,  or  force,  nor  anything  bot  a  ^^*^l^^^  to 
disobey  you.  Fleaae  don^  procraatinate,  but  aa* 
"you  inll,"  "it's  right,"  and  "go  abend."  1 
ought  to  be  in  the  garden  at  wmk,  but  it  baa 
"  no  charms  for  me."    My  mind  ia  ao  worked  np 


that  rd  rather  take  a  flogging  that  wonld  D^e  me 
^ve  up  toe  A 


a  Aofiefand  denrtt 


have  so  long  ehenabed.  It  ia  not  for  any  pe- 
cuniary benefit  which  I  may  derive,  fw  I  only 
spoke  of  that  to  let  you  see  I  could  provide  for 
myself  when  once  installed  into  the  army ;  bat 
there  is  a  deeper  feeling  which  stir*  up  my  whole 
fi^me,  that  tells  me  "  go  end  praaper."  I  have 
only  six  cents  in  my  pocket-book ;  it  will  take 
three  to  pay  for  this  letter,  and  three  to  pay  foe 
a  letter  to  cousin ;  so  if  yon  want  me  to  write 
again,  please  send  a  stamp.  I  do  not  tliink  it 
necessa^  to  write  any  more  until  I  am  in  the 
army.  Please  don't  put  me  oB.  Write  all  the 
news,  and  don't  miss  a  maiL 


A  GOOD  AifEcDOTK  is  told  of  a  lad  on  one  ot 
the  Union  gunboats.  Tl^  veaael  was  just  going 
into  action,  and  our  soldier  was  upon  tiia  kneea, 
when  an  officer  sneeringly  aiked  him  if  he  waa 
afraid? 

"  No,  I  was  praying,"  was  tbe  response. 

"  Well,  what  were  you  praying  for  P  " 

"  Praying,"  sud  the  soldier,  "that  tbe  enemv^ 
bullets  may  be  distributed  the  same  w^  aa  ne 

'   I  money  ia,  prineipallg  among  tta  offieert? 


Oen.  Lakdeb  AKD  the  Bible. — One  day  a 
staff  officer  caught  him  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand, 
and  said : 
"  General,  do  you  ever  search  the  Scriptures  ?  " 
Oen.  Lander  replied:  "  My  mother  gove  me  a 
Bible,  which  I  have  always  carried  with  me.  Once 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  had  only  fifteen  pounds 
of  flour.  We  used  to  collect  grasahoppera  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  day,  to  catch  some  fish  for  om  eup- 
per  at  night.  It  was  during  the  Mormon  war, 
and  mv  men  desired  to  turn  back.  I  was  th«i 
•■'    -  -     -'       "     'Iwin 
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▼in  take  it  M  an  inipiration.'  I  opened  the  book 
at  the  following  paasage : 

** '  Go  on,  ana  search  the  mountain,  and  the 
gatea  of  the  city  shall  not  be  shut  against  you.' " 

AH  ooneurred  in  the  definite  statement  of  the 
naaaage,  and  the  heroic  explorer  once  more  led 
oia  men  into  the  wild  country  of  the  Indians. 


LrciDENT  OF  Amtietam. — At  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  as  one  of  the  regiments  was  for  the 
second  time  going  into  the  conflict^  a  soldier 
staggered.  It  was  from  no  wound,  but  in  the 
group  of  dying  and  dead,  through  which  they 
were  passing,  he  saw  his  father,  of  another  regi- 
ment, lyinff  dead.  There,  too,  was  a  wounded 
man  who  knew  them  both,  who  pointed  to  the 
fiither'a  cor^,  and  then  upwaras,  saying  only, 
''It  is  all  right  with  him.''  Onward  went  the 
son,  by  his  &ther's  corpse,  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
fine,  which,  with  bayonets  fixed,  advanced  upon 
the  enemy.  When  the  battle  was  over,  he  came 
badL,  and  with  other  help,  buried  his  father. 
From  his  person  he  took  the  only  thing  he  had,  a 
BiUe,  giTen  to  the  father  years  before,  when  he 
an  apprentice.     


HoVEfllCK  IN  THE  HOSPITAL. — A  correspond- 
ent, writing  from  the  general  hospital  at  Nashyille, 
Tenn.,  says :  *'  Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  military 
sureeona  are  apt  to  fall  into,  is  to  be  too  military 
in  ueir  treatment  of  their  patients.  A  soldier, 
when  he  enters  a  hospital  as  a  patient,  is  no 
longer  a  soldier,  but  a  patient,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such,  and  not  as  a  soldier.  In  civil 
Hfe,  we  all  know  how  tenderly  the  sick  are  treated, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  how  benefi- 
cent to  them  is  our  medication.  And,  ordinarily, 
too,  when  a  man  is  stricken  down,  even,  with  a 
formidable  disease,  there  are  good  constitutional 
efibrta  in  his  system  to  carry  him  through  his 
illness.  This  is  seldom  the  case  with  our  hospi- 
tal patients.  In  their  sickness  we  have  gener- 
ally to  contend  with  a  broken-down  or  exhausted 
constitution,  and  often  the  babe  in  the  cradle  is 
not  entitled  to  more  tender  and  skilful  treatment 
to  save  its  flickering  life,  than  the  now  sick  and 
broken-down  soldier.  Through  want  of  a  uni- 
form understanding  on  the  part  of  our  military, 
and  even  some  of  our  medical  ofiSlcers  on  this 
very  point,  many  lives  are  sacrificed.  There  is  in 
this  city  the  'convalescent  camp.'  I  don't  be- 
lieve our  convalescent  soldiers  have  any  fear  of 
anv  more  dreadful  doom  than  to  be  consi^ed  to 
this  place.  When  they  get  well  of  their  diseases, 
they  beg  hard  for  some  other  destination  than 
this  camp.  They  virill  cheerfully  go  front,  or  to 
their  regiments,  or  any  other  place,  than  the 
dreaded  *  convalescent  camp.'  I  think  the  rea- 
son for  the  odium  this  place  has  for  the  convales- 
cent soldier,  is  the  one  above  stated.  They  are 
treated  as  soldiers,  and  not  as  convalescents. 

"  Soon  after  I  ^t  into  this  hospital,  a  very  sick 
boy  was  brought  mto  my  ward  from  the  '  conva- 
lescent camp.'  He  had  been  prematurely  sent  to 
that  place  wJien  recoveximr  fh>m  pneumoxiiii.    It 


was  apprehended  that  the  rebels  were  ^ing  to 
make  a  raid  on  Nashville.  This  bov,  with  other 
convalescent  soldiers,  was  put  on  auty  by  lying 
in  the  trenches  for  one  night.  Here  was  a  very 
feeble  patient,  with  but  one  healthy  lung,  to  act  as 
soldier.  The  exposure  brought  on  pneumonia  of 
the  well  lung.  In  this  critical  condition  he  was 
brought  into  my  ward.  Soon  after,  a  most  touch- 
ing nostalgic  delirium  set  in.  He  wanted  to  go 
home.  He  taxed  his  delirious  mind  in  all  con- 
ceivable ways,  to  consummate  the  object  in  view. 
He  begged,  coaxed,  reasoned,  and  at  times  would 
wildly  cry  out,  *  1  will  go  home.'  A  short  time  be- 
fore he  died,  he  sprang  out  of  his  bunk,  and  with  a 
sheet  around  him,  ran  through  the  ward,  crying, 
'  I'll  go  now,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  stay 
me.'  The  attendants  put  him  back  in  bed,  and 
not  many  hours  after  his  heavenly  Father  took 
bis  spirit  from  earth,  we  will  humbly  hopw,  to 
that  pure  and  blissful  state,  *  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.' 
**  On  one  inspection  occasion,  a  Sergeant,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  head,  was  pointed  out 
to  the  surgeon  in  charge,  as  being  considered 
well  enough  for  the  *  convalescent  camp.'  *Dont 
send  him,'  says  the  doctor,  with  noble  considera- 
tion for  the  patient,  and,  with  a  smile,  added, 

*  They  are  in  the  habit  there  of  cutting  off  almost 
everything  that  is  wounded ;  if  you  send  the  man 
there,  they  may  conclude  to  cut  his  head  ofL'  To 
save  the  gallant  soldier's  head,  it  was  decided  not 
to  send  him  to  the  '  convalescent  camp.'  Another 
case  of  homesickness  I  am  reminded  of.  A  poor 
boy,  from  the  front,  was  brought  into  this  ward, 
with  the  camp  dysentery.  A  more  attenuated 
living  being  I  had  never  seen.  Home,  with  him, 
too,  was  the  absorbing  subject  of  his  thoughts. 

*  I  want  to  see  my  mother,' was  his  constant  ut- 
terance. Often  he  wept  like  a  child  to  gp  home. 
I  put  him  off  from  time  to  time,  endeavoring  to 
feed  and  stimulate  him,  to  bring  him  into  a  condi- 
tion fit  to  be  sent  home.  One  morning,  coming 
into  the  ward,  I  found  his  bed  empty.  *  What ! 
poor  Jimmy  dead  ? '  I  asked  of  the  ward  master. 

*  No,'  he  answered, '  Jimmy  started  for  home,  under 
the  care  of  our  female  nurse.'  Here  was  a  case 
where  a  resolute  and  conscientious  woman  vol- 
untarily took  charge  of  a  helpless  boy,  to  take 
him  to  his  home,  a  thousand  miles  away,  solely  be- 
cause she  felt  that  she  could  thereby  save  his  life. 
She  succeeded  in  getting  him  home  alive,  and  we 
have  heard  he  is  now  getting  along  well. 

"  Homesickness  is  one  of  the  most  frequent, 
difficult,  and  annoying  complications  we  have  in 
the  treatment  of  hospital  patients.  When  a  sol- 
dier gets  sick,  he  wishes  himself  at  home.  It  is 
well  for  the  surgeon  to  gratify  this  feeling,  when 
the  patient  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  go.  And  when 
the  case  is  such  that  it  is  not  for  the  patient's 
benefit  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  he  cannot  con- 
trol himself  to  submit  to  circumstances,  he  is,  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
manage.  It  is  thus  that  nostalgia  has  helped  to 
send  many  a  lamented  soldier  to  his  grave»  ^ 

"  Great  is  the  variety  of  wounds  \rv  a  milLtAxs 
hospitaL    One  Temaxwi&A  iaJcX  ^ouns^x^  ^ho&l 
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woandB  is,  that  a  man's  life  is  not  alway  jeopar- 
diied  in  proportion  to  the  numher  of  wounds  he 
may  have  reoeiTed.  One  from  a  slight  wound 
may  die.  Another  may  be  fearfully  mutilated, 
and  yet  get  welL  After  die  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  we  received  two  patients  in  this  hospital, 
who  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  I 
asked  one  of  them  where  he  was  wounded.  'All 
over,' he  answered.  I  directed  the  nurse  to  di- 
Test  him  of  his  clothes,  and  found  his  word  pretty 
much  verified.  This  warrior  was  perforated  by 
more  than  half  a  dozen  balls,  and  yet  he  got 
welL  Another  one  had  a  slight  wound  on  the 
kft  knee,  caused  by  a  buckshot.  The  little  mis- 
sile was  extracted,  and  after  he  had  suffered  most 
aeverely  for  two  months  he  died." 


A  Faithful  Dog. — The  widow  of  Lieut 
Pheff,  of  niinoii,  was  enabled  to  find  her  hus- 
band's ^ve,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  by  seeing  a 
dog  which  had  accompanied  the  lieutenant  to 
tiie  war.  The  dog  approached  her  with  the  most 
intense  manifestations  of  jov,  and  immediately 
indicated  to  her,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  his  de- 
sire that  she  should  follow  him.  She  did  so,  and 
he  led  the  way  to  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  and 
•topped  before  a  single  grave.  She  caused  it  to 
be  opened,  and  there  found  the  body  of  her  dead 
husband.  It  appears  from  the  statements  of 
some  of  the  soldiers,  that  when  Lieut.  Pheff  fell, 
his  dog  was  by  his  side,  and  thus  remained,  lick- 
ing his  wounds,  until  he  was  taken  from  the  field 
and  buried.  He  then  took  his  station  by  the 
mve,  and  nothing  could  induce  Him  to  abandon 
It,  but  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  each  day 
to  satisfy  his  hunjp;er,  until,  by  some  means,  he 
was  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  mistress. 
Thus  he  watched  for  twelve  da}*8  by  the  grave  of 
his  slain  master.        

DECEMBER  IN  VIRGINIA. 

CONTILABANI)   loguUuT. 

Db  leaves  hab  blown  away, 

De  trees  am  black  an  bare, 
De  day  am  cold  an  damp, 

De  rain  am  in  de  air. 
De  wailin  win's  hab  struck 

De  strings  ob  Nature's  lyre ; 
De  brooks  am  swollen  deep, 

De  roads  am  mud  an  mire. 
De  horses  yank  de  team, 

De  wheels  am  stickin  thar ; 
De  Yankee  massa  yell  — 

De  Lord !  how  he  do  swar ! 
De  oafs  dat  he  do  take, 

De  nigger  disremember ; 
De  Dutch,  De  Deuce,  De  Debbil» 
De —  all  tings  dat  am  ebil — 
Db-cembbk  I 


Freedmen's  BuBEAtJS. — An  ancient  colored 

woman  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  Freedmen's 

Bureau,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  asked  if  that 

was  the  place  where  they  kept  the  freedmea'a 


bureaus.  The  derk  was  mcmientazily  nonpkiaed, 
but  instantly  recovering  his  gravity,  Uanolj^  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  Dinah,  .with  an  air  of 
mystery,  and  speaking  in  a  confidenti&l  whisper, 
said :  *'  I  have  come  for  my  bureau  i  now  give  me 
a  pretty  large  one,  with  a  glass  top  $  I  nave  a 
wash-stand  at  home,  but  it  is  too  small  to  put  my 
fixins'  in."  

A  Wonderful  Old  Soldier.— The  Thirty- 
seventh  regiment  of  Iowa,  doing  duty  in  Su  Louis* 
in  1862,  was  a  regiment  of  exempts — few,  if 
any,  of  its  members  being  under  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  many  of  them  over  eighty.  '*  Take 
them  all  together,''  says  a  correspondent,  **  they 
are  a  band  of  hardy  veterans,  whom  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  mive  fired  with  a  zealous  patri- 
otism well  worthy  of  imitation  by  younger  men. 
But  the  most  remarkable  member  of  this  regi- 
ment is  a  private  of  comnany  H,  named  Curtis 
King,  whose  history  ana  description  are  truly 
curious.  He  is  over  eighty-one  years  of  age,  six 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  of  brawnv  and  stalwart 
frame,  baring  his  bosom  to  the  cola  winds  of  win- 
ter without  endangering  his  health,  and  moving 
in  his  round  of  duties  with  the  celerity  of  a  youth 
of  eighteen.  Owing  to  his  great  age,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  blind  of  an  eye,  he  found  great 
difficulty,  when  the  regiment  was  forming,  in 
getting  permission  to  emist,  two  or  three  com- 
panies refusing  to  take  him ;  but  he  was  at  length 
successful,  and  since  the  regiment  haa  been  on 
duty  he  has  proved  one  of  the  most  efficient  men 
in  it  He  is,  and  has  been  from  his  youth^  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  Jackson  school,  and  even  now 
indul^s  industrious  invective  against  the  Abo- 
litionists. He  was  bom  in  Culpepper  County, 
Va.,  and  claims  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  Po- 
cahontas ;  and  this  statement  is  verified  hj  his 
physiognomy,  which  betrays  the  characteristics  of 
an  Indian.  He  has  been  twice  married,  (first  when 
only  nineteen  vears  of  age,)  and  is  the  fiither  of 
twenty-one  children,  one  of  which  was,  two  weeks 
since,  only  fifteen  months  old  when  it  died.  He 
claims  to  be  able  to  repeat  every  word  of  the 
Bible  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end 
of  Revelation,  and  can  neither  read  nor  write  ^ 
a  daughter  having  read  the  book  to  him,  his 
wonderful  memory  allowing  him  to  retain  it  after 
committing  it  to  memory.  The  daughter  com- 
menced her  reading  to  him  at  five  years  of  age, 
he  being  then  twenty-six.  In  181$  he  emigrated 
to  Ohio,  resided  there  some  twenty-five  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  ' 
where  his  home  now  is,  and  where  he  enlisted. 
Mr.  King's  fiimilv  is  somewhat  celebrated  for 
longevitv,  his  mother  having  lived  to  the  age  of 
103,  and  one  grandfather  to  105  years. 

The  history  of  this  countrv  is  familiar  to  him, 
and  ids  citations  of  historical  points  and  the  con- 
nection with  them  of  great  men  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  are 
wonderfully  accurate — remembering,  as  he  does, 
Washington,  Jefierson,  Randolph,  and  the  Ad- 
amses, &c  fie  has  often  seen  Washington,  and 
remarked  as  a  characteristic  of  the '*  Father  of  hit 
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C€UBlijf*  tliat  he  never  saw  him  tmile ;  that  he 
seemed  to  have  little  sympathy  in  the  enjoyments 
of  other  men.  The  father  of  Mr.  King  was  a 
■oldier  of  the  Revolution. 

About  twenty  of  Mr.  K.'s  grandsons  and  some 
firar  or  five  great-grandsons  are  now  in  the  United 
States  service,  and  the  old  man  indulges  a  laudable 
pride  In  the  fact  that  not  one  of  his  family  is  dis- 
loyal. Eleven  of  his  grandsons  responded  to  the 
fixvt  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers.  One  of 
his  daughters,  who  resides  in  Ohio,  weighs  325 
pounds.  He  himself  never  took  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine from  a  doctor,  nor  did  any  one  of  his  family 
while  they  remained  under  his  control,  he  being 
what  is  called  a  "  root  doctor,"  and  having  done  the 
I^iysicking  for  his  own  people  by  the  use  of  herb 
ana  root  teas ;  his  "  practice,"  too,  was  successfuL 

The  omnion  of  this  aged  veteran  upon  the  war, 
though  he  gives  it  in  a  somewhat  nomely  and 
antique  figi^  of  speech,  is  not  to  be  ignored  as 
devoid  of  good  roundation.  When  asked  his 
ideas  aa  to  the  result  of  the  struggle,  he  replied : 
**  Well,  I  think  the  longest  pole  will  knock  the 
persimmon.  It  may  Wlg  a  long  time ;  but  the 
Korth  has  got  the  most  men  and  tnc  most  money, 
and  it  is  bound  to  come  out  first  best  in  the  end. 
And,"  he  continued,  **  if  the  young  men  will  do 
as  I  intend  to  do,  the  rebellion  will  be  put  down, 
for  I  am  in  for  the  war,  or  as  lon^  as  I  last"  The 
dieerful  and  contented  disposition  of  this  old 
nan  might  well  be  taken  for  an  example  by 
younger  aoldiers,  to  say  nothing  of  his  strict  ob- 
•ervanoe  of  discipline,  or  the  efficiency  and  value 
of  such  men  to  the  service. 


Negro  Schools  at  Newbern.  —  "I  have 
just  visited  a  negro  school,"  said  a  letter  writer. 
*'  I  never  had  such  hard  work  to  control  my  risibles 
in  my  life.  There  sat  along  the  sides  of  the 
room,  all  in  one  class,  little  girls  of  five  years, 
and  men  of  forty  —  each  equally  advanced  in 
their  studies.  Of  course  their  curiosity  was 
excited  to  see  the  stranger.  So,  ocdiisionallv  they 
looked  up,  which  called  forth  from  the  old  man 
in  charge,  the  admonition,  **  Confine  yersels  to 
yer  buks.  Sam,  keep  yer  eyes  on  yer  knowl- 
edge buks.  Miss  Susan,  stop  dat,  or  I'll  give  yer 
de  cowHkin  'cross  yer  legs,"  and  other  equally 
gentle  corrections.  I  heard  them  read ;  and  as 
they  were  standing  up  in  rows,  without  regard  to 
height  or  age,  reading  in  concert,  interspersed 
with  the  o&  man's  scowls  over  his  big  brass 
•pectades,  and  his  threatenings  with  the  cowskin, 
icould  not  resist  any  involuntary  smile." 


asked  him  to  be  seated.  'Will  you  take  the 
•*twmkley  twinkle,"  or  on  the  "dab'*^?*  My  friend 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  but  at  a  venture  chose  the  former.  He 
was  soon  enlightened.  The  ancient  female  dipped 
her  not  over  clean  fingers  into  a  tumblor  of  mo- 
lasses standing  beside  her,  and  allowing  the 
drippings  to  faU  on  the  delicacnr,  presented  it  to 
him  as  '  twinkley  twinkle.'  *  On  the  dab,'  was  a 
spoonful  of  treacle  upon  the  centre  of  the  fritter." 


Twinkley  Twinkle. — A  war  correspondent 
of  a  New  Orleans  paper  wrote  thus  from  Jack- 
son, Tenn. : 

**  An  officer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  is  inor- 
dinately fond  of  '  fritters,'  just  dropped  into  a 
dweDinff  at  Jackson  a  day  or  two  smce,  where 
this  deficacy  was  smoking  hot  upon  the  table, 
and  very  nolitely  asked  to  share  the  meal  with 
the   landlady.     She  graciouslj  compUedf  and  |  purchased  half  a  dozetiaYnxUt — oucatgl^x^vscu 


Gen.  Kosecrans  indulges  occasionally  in  a 
witticism.  A  lady  called  upon  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  pass,  wmch  was  declined  very 
politely.  Tears  came  to  the  lady's  eyes  as  she 
remarked  that  her  uncle  was  very  ill,  and  might 
not  recover.  **  Very  sorry,  indeed,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  GeneraL  **  My  uncle  has  been  indis- 
posed for  some  time.  As  soon  as  Uncle  Sam 
recovers  a  little,  you  shall  have  a  pass  to  go 
where  you  please.      

Anecdote  of  Gen.  Butler. — It  will  be  n^ 
membered  that  the  little  Count  Mejan  once 
frantically  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
send  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  grog-shop- 
keepers of  New  Orleans  from  an  **  unconstitu- 
tional "  tax  Gen.  Butler  had  levied  upon  thmn. 
The  Emperor  was  so  puzzled  to  know  whsdt  his 
consul  had  to  do  with  the  American  Constitution, 
and  on  what  principles  he  made  himself  the 
champion  of  whiskey-venders  in  an  American 
city,  that  he  called  the  Count  home  to  explain. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  follows,  that  Gen* 
Butler's  tyranny  did  not  stop  at  taxing  grog- 
shops. It  seems  that  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebels  and  their  allies,  the  Thugs,  from  New 
Orleans,  the  dead  walls  of  that  city  were  sud- 
denly covered  with  conspicuous  bills  containing 
the  following  sentence : 

"  Get  your  shirts  at  Moody's,  207  Canal  Street." 

A  planter,  a  secessionist,  came  to  town  some 
months  after  Butler  had  taken  the  reins  in  his 
hands,  and  marvelled  much  at  the  cleanliness  and 
good  order  he  found  prevailing ;  also  he  was  sur- 
prised at  this  notice,  which  everywhere  stared  him 
m  the  face. 

**  Get  your  shirts  at  Moodjr's  P  "  said  he  to  an 
acquaintance  he  met  in  the  street ;  '*  what  does 
this  mean?  I  see  it  everywhere  posted  up. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

**  O,"  was  the  reply,  *'  that  is  another  of  the 
outrageous  acts  or  this  fellow  Butler.  This  is 
one  of  the  orders  of  which  you  hear  so  much. 
Don't  you  see  ?  he  has  ordered  us  to  get  our 
shirts  at  Moody's,  and  we  have  to  do  so.  It  is, 
of  course,  suspected  that  he  is  a  silent  partner  in 
the  concern,  and  pockets  the  profits." 

The  poor  planter  listened  with  eyes  and  mouth 
open  and  replied : 

**  1  don't  need  any  shirts  just  now,  and  it's  a 
great  piece  of  tyranny ;  but  this  Butler  enforces 
his  orders  so  savagely  that  it  is  better  to  give  in  at 
once,"  and  accordingly  he  went  to  "  MaodJ^'^"  ^aji 
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BEYOND  THE  POTOMAC. 

BT  PAUL  E.  HATITB. 

Text  slept  on  the  fields  which  their  yalor  had  won, 
But  arose  with  the  first  early  blush  of  the  sun. 
For  they  knew  that  a  great  deed  remained  to  be  done, 
When  they  passed  o'er  the  River! 

They  rose  with  the  sun,  and  caught  life  from  his 

light- 
Those  giants  of  courage,  those  Anaks  in  fight — 
And  they  laughed  out  aloud  in  the  joy  of  their  might. 
Marching  swift  for  the  Bayer ! 

On !  on !  like  the  rushing  of  storms  through  the 

hills— 
On !  on  I  with  a  tramp  that  is  firm  as  their  wills — 
And  the  one  heart  of  thousands  grows  buoyant  and 

thriUs 
At  the  thought  of  the  River ! 

O,  the  sheen  of  their  swords !  the  fierce  gleam  of 

their  eyes! 
It  seemed  as  on  earth  a  new  simlight  would  rise. 
And  king-like  flash  up  to  the  sun  in  the  ^es. 
O'er  the  path  to  the  River. 

But  their  banners,  shot-scarred,  and  all  darkened 

with  gore. 
On  a  strong  wind  of  morning  streamed  wildly  before, 
Idkethe  wings  of  death-angcls  swept  fast  to  the 

shore. 
The  green  shore  of  the  River. 

Aa  they  march — from  the  hill-side,  the  hamlet,  the 

stream—* 
Qaunt  Uirongs,  whom  the  foeman  had  manacled, 

teem, 
like  men  just  aroused  from  some  terrible  dream. 
To  pass  o'er  the  River. 

They  behold  the  broad  banners,  blood-darkened, 

yetfiiir, 
And  a  moment  dissolves  the  last  spell  of  despair. 
While  a  peal  as  of  victory  swells  on  the  air» 
Rolling  out  to  the  River. 

And  that  cry,  with  a  thousand  strange  echoings 

spread, 
^11  the  ashes  of  heroes  seemed  stirred  in  their  bed. 
And  the  deep  voice  of  passion  surged  up  from  the 

dead — 
Ay !  presa  on  to  the  River ! 

On!  on!  like  the  roshingofstorms  through  the  hills, 
On !  on !  with  a  tramp  that  is  firm  as  their  wills. 
And  the  one  heart  of  thousands  grows  buoyant  and 
thrills 
As  they  pause  by  the  River. 

Then  the  wan  face  of  Maryland,  haggard  and  worn. 
At  that  sight  lost  the  touch  of  its  aspect  forlorn. 
And  she  turned  on  the  foeman,  full  statwred  in  scorn, 
Pointing  stem  to  the  River. 

And  Potomac  flowed  calm,  scarcely  heaving  her 

breast, 
With  her  low-lving  billows  all  bright  in  the  West, 
For  the  band  ox  the  Lord  lulled  the  waters  to  rest 
Of  the  ikir  roUtiig  RiTor. 


Passed !  passed !  the  glad  thbusands  march. 

through  the  tide. 
(Hark,  Despot !  and  hear  the  wild  knell  of  your 

pride. 
Ringing  weird-like  and  wild,  pealing  up  frt>m  the 

side 
Of  the  calm  flowing  River !) 

'Neath  a  blow  swift  and  mighty  the  Tyrant  shall 

fall; 
Vain !  vain !  to  his  God  swells  a  desolate  call. 
For  his  grave  has  been  hollowed,  and  woven  his 

pall. 

Since  they  passed  o'er  the  River ! 


Value  of  Free  Schools.  —  Gen.  Ne^ley 
sent  out  a  foraging  expedition  from  XaahviUe, 
with  orders  to  the  commander  to  visit  every  habi- 
tation, mill,  bam,  and  out-house,  and  seize  upon 
everjrthing  fit  for  consumption  by  man  and  bc»Kst. 
During  the  expedition  a  squad  made  a  break  for 
a  free  school-house. 

"  Don't  disturb  anything  there ! "  cried  one  of 
the  officers.  "  If  there  had  been  a  few  more  such 
institutions  in  the  South,  there  would  have  been 
no  rebellion." 

Brother  against  Brother.  —  A  writer  in 
Philadelphia  relates  the  foUowing :  ^  In  one  of 
our  beautiful  suburban  cemeteries  was  employed 
a  venerable  man.  For  a  number  of  years  past 
he  has  prepared  the  last  resting-place  for  tnose 
called  from  among  us.  Though  poor,  he  raised 
four  gallant  boys,  giving  to  each  of  them  a  mod- 
erate education  and  a  good  trade.  The  two  elder 
went  five  years  ago  to  New  Orleans,  where  pros- 
perity attended  their  industry. 

The  two  younger  brothers  remained  with  their 
father.  George  and  Frederick  were  their  names. 
The  latter  is  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  both  left  their  employments 
and  enlisted.  The  elder  brothers  had  constantly 
written  home,  and  frequent  presents  accompaniea 
their  letters.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in 
the  very  front  of  the  line,  at  the  church  upon  the 
rifle  pits  at  the  back  of  the  town,  were  the  two 
boys  Frederick  and  George.  A  sortie  was  made 
by  the  rebel  riflemen  upon  the  retreating  Federals, 
and  among  those  who  dropped  were  the  two  boys, 
the  youngest  sons  of  the  old  gravedigger.  A 
minie  ballhad  pierced  the  bodies  of  each. 

The  rebel  soldiers,  whose  weapons  had  done  the 
deed,  were  clad  in  rags  of  linsey.  They  ran  with 
alacrity  to  secure  the  clothing,  the  canteens,  and 
perhaps  the  money,  of  the  men  whom  they  had 
laid  low.  The  foremost  one  reached  the  body  of 
his  dead  enemy,  turned  it  over — for  the  face  was 
downward — and  to  his  horror  beheld  the  corpse 
of  his  youngest  brother,  his  woollen  shirt  stained 
with  a  stream  of  blood  that  oozed  from  a  bullet 
hole  above  the  heart.  Our  informant,  a  chaplain 
of  the  army,  could  tell  us  nothing  of  the  other 
rebel  brother.  But  this  one  made  his  way  into 
the  Union  lines,  and  is  now  in  the  hospital  at 
Alexandria  a  hopeless  maniac.  We  leam  that  in 
\tbfiar  c^iuLdhoodthia  youngling  of  the  flock  had 
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been  the  especial  ohaive  of  the  eldest  brother. 
When  he  len  for  New  Orleans  it  was  in  the  ex- 
pectatioc  of  entering  business  to  which  he  could 
nring  up  the  boy.  That  boy  he  lived  to  shoot 
down  with  his  own  hands.  Unless  the  remaining 
rebel  brother  survive,  the  family  are  dow  extinct. 
The  father  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  buried 
last  Sunday.  This  ia  a  simple  statement  of  hot 
It  is  doubtless  one  of  ten  thousand  never  to  be 
written."  __ 

Adventukes  in  Virginia.  —  A  correspon- 
dent writing  from  the  camp  of  the  Fourth  Vir- 
ginia brisade,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1863, 
relates  the  following:  *< Instances  of  courage 
and  daring  on  the  pcut  of  private  soldiers  in  our 
army  are  of  no  rare  occurrence,  and  consequently 
are  often  passed  by  unnoticed  and  unrewarded! 
But  the  bold  acts  of  some  will  impress  themselves 
upon  the  notice  of  the  officers  in  command,  and 
eucit  their  admiration.  Such  was  the  case  with  four 
privates  who  received  the  credit  which  they  merited 
for  the  part  they  acted  in  the  late  affair  on  the  Hap- 
pahannock.  When  the  enemy  had  taken  our  re- 
doubts beyond  the  river,  orders  were  given  to  bum 
the  pontoon  bridge ;  it  was  fired,  but  failed  to  burn, 
and  before  combustible  material  could  be  gath- 
ered to  fire  it  again,  the  enemy  had  reached  the 
north  side,  and  placed  a  heavy  guard  there  to 
fire  upon  any  party  attempting  to  destroy  it  The 
bridge  remamed  unbumed  until  about  12  o'clock 
at  night,  when  volunteers  were  called  for  to  re- 
new the  effort  to  fire  it;  at  the  same  time,  all 
were  told  that  the  work  was  a  dangerous  one, 
and  none  were  desired  to  undertake  it,  except 
those  who  were  perfectly  willing.  Four  privates 
of  Gen.  Pegram's  brigade  (formerly  Gen.  Smith's) 
volunteered,  and  successfully  fired  and  destroyed 
the  bridge.  They  were  not  fired  upon,  but  the 
danger  was  encountered,  and  their  quiet  and  cool 
demeanor  was  all  that  prevented  them  from  being 
discovered.  Had  the  enemy  heard  the  least 
noise,  the  bridge  would  have  been  swept  by  a 
volley  of  musketry.  The  names  of  the  privates 
are  Peter  Berton,  company  £,  18th  Vurginia; 
Thomas  Berton,  company  £,  18th  Virginia ;  James 
F.  Fristoe,  company  G,  49th  Virginia ;  and  San- 
dy Cooper,  company  A,  49th  Virginia — Lieut. 
Buck,  18th  Virginia,  commanding.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  aix)ve,  I  would  mention  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  at  Culpepper  Court  House, 
in  which  a  lady  acted  the  part  of  a  heroine.  In 
September  last,  when  the  Yankee  army  advanced 
on  that  town,  it  was  the  scene  cf  ouite  a  brisk 
fight  —  especially  was  the  artillery  nring  heavy. 
During  the  fight,  one  of  our  wounded  heroes,  who 
was  between  the  fire  of  friend  and  foe,  was  seen 
by  a  lad;^,  whose  tender  sympathies  were  deeply 
aroused  m  his  behalf;  and  having  resolved  to  save 
him,  she  rushed  from  her  house,  regardless  of  her 
own  safety,  between  the  combatants,  amidst  shot 
and  shell,  raised  him,  bleeding,  from  the  dust, 
and  had  almost  succeeded  in  gaining  a  place  of 
safety,  when  (our  forces  having  mllen  back^  a  Yan- 
kee officer  rode  up,  and  bein^  struck  by  ner  pat- 
riotism«  dismounted*  and  assisted  her  in  carrnne 
ber  woonded  countrymBU  into  the  boiue.    tv  efi 


was  it  for  the  suffering  hero,  that  his  dangerous 
position  was  witnessed  by  Miss  Belle  Norris, 
whose  courage  was  equal  to  her  patriotism ;  for, 
in  a  few  moments,  being  unable  to  move,  he 
would  have  been  crushed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
charging  over  the  road.  Long  may  she — one  of 
the  many  patriotic  ladies  of  the  town  of  Culpep- 
per —  live  to  receive  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  grate- 
ful soldiers  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  they 
have  received  at  her  hands.  Miles. 


An  Excttino  Adventuee. — Corpords  Ham- 
ilton and  Vaneman,  of  the  1st  Virginia  infantry, 
stationed  at  North  Mountain,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  ^t  permission  to  visit  some 
friends,  in  the  Virgima  regiments  encamped  about 
Winchester.  They  started  from  Martinsbuig  in  a 
stage  coach.  The  coach  contained  five  gentlemen 
and  three  ladies,  among  them  Gen.  Cluserefs 
Adjutant-General,  a  Lieutenant  on  Gen.  MiLroy's 
staff,  and  a  Mr.  Greer,  from  Wheeling.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Martinsburg,  the  coach  was  ujpset, 
and  the  whole  party  were  piled  up  in  a  miscel- 
laneous heap  on  the  road-side.  The  coach  was 
soon  rightea,  and  after  proceeding  a  few  miles 
farther,  two  of  the  ladies  got  out  When  near 
Bunker  Hill,  the  coach  was  stopped  by  a  nng 
of  rebel  cavalry,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  Fed- 
eral soldiers.  The  rebels  cursed  the  occupants 
of  the  coach,  and  told  them  to  get  down  and 
surrender,  or  they  would  blow  out  their  brains, 
and  of  course  the  passengers  surrendered.  The 
rebels  ransacked  the  trunks  and  valises.  They 
permitted  Mr.  Greer  and  the  young  lady  to  go 
unharmed,  but  ordered  the  rest  to  unhitch  the 
coach  horses ;  and  while  this  was  being  done,  the 
Lieutenant  of  Gen.  Milroy's  staff  crawled  in,  and 
concealed  himself  between  the  body  of  the  coach 
and  the  coupling  pole.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners 
were  hurried  ofi'  in  the  direction  of  Front  Royal. 
The  stage  horses,  not  being  "  used  to  much  feed," 
were  very  thin  and  angular,  and  the  boys  thought 
it  a  very  severe  "  rail  rido  "  into  Dixie.  Upon 
reaching  a  small  town  called  Middleboume,  the 
prisoners  and  their  captors  were  charged  upon  by 
a  body  of  Union  cavalry,  under  command  of  the 
Lieutenant  who  had  concealed  himself  under  the 
coach.  The  rebels  were  completely  routed.  About 
fifty  shots  were  exchanged.  The  Major  com- 
manding the  rebels  was  wounded,  as  was  the 
Lieutenant  commanding  the  rescuing  party.  Two 
or  three  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  were  captured  and  taken  to  Win- 
chester with  the  released  prisoners. 

The  Lieutenant,  who  had  concealed  himself  un- 
der the  coach,  as  soon  as  the  rebels  were  out  of 
sight,  borrowed  a  horse  from  a  farmer,  and  start- 
ed post  haste  for  Winchester.  Gen.  Milroy  im- 
mediately despatched  thirty  of  the  Ist  New  York 
cavalry  towards  Middleboume  in  command  of  his 
Lieutenant,  and  fifteen  to  the  point  of  depasture 
from  the  main  pike.  The  detachment  sent  to  Mid- 
dleboume got  there  before  the  rebels,  and  lay  in 
wait  for  them  with  the  above  results  T\aft  Vn^  Ost- 
porals  returned  to  t\ie\x  le^^voX^X'^^t^'^^^xDip 
tain. 
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DisoovEBiNO  A  Friend. — Dnring  the  autumn 
of  1862,  a  general  raUy  was  made  by  the  women 
of  Princeton,  Iowa,  and  vicinity,  to  prepare  a 
large  amount  of  bandages,  lint,'&c,  for  tne  use 
of  wounded  soldiers.  Amonff  the  donations 
made,  were  several  rolls  of  ban£ige8  prepared  by 
lira.  Field,  into  which  she  placed  a  card  bearing 
her  name  and  address.  A  few  days  ago,  she  re- 
odved  a  letter  from  a  Lieutenant  at  FayettcTille, 
Aik.,  stating  that  after  the  dreadful  battle  of 
Prairie  OroTe,  as  he  was  assisting  to  dress  the 
wound  of  Wil^e  F.  B.  Culbertson,  of  this  place, 
tad  who  has  smce  died,  and  was  unroUing  the 
banda^,  a  card  dropped  out,  which  Willie  at  once 
recognized,  with  deught,  to  be  from  an  act^uaint- 
anoe  of  his  own  town.  It  was  a  strange  circum- 
stance, that  a  eift,  after  passing  so  far,  and  through 
so  many  hands,  should  at  last  be  used  on  one 
of  tiie  donor's  own  neighbors ;  but  it  may  be  only 
one  of  the  thousands  of  instances  in  which  the 
noble  women  of  the  North  shall  see,  after  this 
struggle  is  closed,  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  like 
''bmd  cast  upon  the  waters,"  after  many  days. 
The  kindness  that  the  brave  defenders  of  our 
nation  has  and  will  receive  from  their  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  friends  at  home,  is,  no  doubt, 
deceived  with  grateful  hearts  while  living,  and 
irill  not  be  fbreotten,  though  they  be,  like  Willie, 
*'far  beyond  the  rolling  nver,"  where  the  strife 
of  battle  is  never  known. 


Sebgeant  Plunkett.  —  In  the  battle  of  Fred- 
eridLsburg,  the  color-bearer  of  the  Twenty-first 
Biassachiuetts  regiment  fell  mortally  wounded, 
when  Serg.  Plunkett  seized  the  standard,  bore  it 
to  the  front,  and  there  held  his  ground  untU  both 
arms  were  shot  away  by  a  shell.  He  was  car- 
md  to  the  hospital,  and  subsequently  was  taken 
to  Washin^n,  the  whole  regiment  turning  out 
to  escort  him  to  the  station.  So  brave  a  man  de- 
served so  mariLed  an  honor. 


A  MoHAXMEDAN  CoLONEL.  —  A  well-known 
Colonel  in  the  Union  service,  who  had  been  in- 
jured several  times  in  various  actions  during  the 
war,  received,  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Fisher,  a 
wound  which  was  considered  fatal.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  chaplain  approached  him,  and  was 
about  ofiering  words  of  consolation,  when  the 
wounded  Colonel  interrupted  him  with,  *'  Pass 
on.    I'm  a  Mohammedan.^ 


All  Obsebvinq  Negbo.  —  A  fine-looking  ne- 
gro went  into  the  Union  Hnes  on  the  Potomac, 
and  reported  himself  for  work. 

**  Where  are  you  from  ?  "  asked  the  officer  on 
ilnty. 

"  Culpepper  Court  House,  sar." 

"  What's  the  news  down  there  P  * 

**  Nothine,  massa,  'cept  dar's  a  man  down  dar 

lost  a  mighty  good   and  valuable   nigger  dis 

morning,  and  I  reckon  he  don  lose  more  afore 


Sebgeant  John  MimKLAin).  —  When  the 
gallant  Capt  Simonds,  of  the  fifteenth  Haasa- 
chusetts  regiment,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  Lieut-Col.  Kimball  took  the  dying  man's 
sword  off,  and,  handing  to  Serg.  Murkland,  said : 
"  I  want  you  to  take  this  sword,  and  lead  this 
company ;  will  you  do  it  ? "  He  answered  gal- 
lantly, *'  I  will  do  so  —  anywhere  you  may  order." 
This  noble  answer,  made  m  the  face  of  death  and 
danger,  won  for  him  a  Captain's  commission. 


Genebal  Hayes'  Latest  Thoughts. — It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  the  state  of  Gen. 
Hayes'  thoughts  and  feelings  just  before  entering 
upon  that  desperate  conflict  in  the  Wildemessy 
wnere  he  lost  his  life.  In  a  letter  written  upon 
the  morning  on  which  the  march  commenced,  he 
says: 

'*  This  morning  was  beautiful,  for 

<  Lightly  and  brightly  shone  the  sun« 
As  if  the  mom  was  a  jocund  one.' 

'*  Although  we  were  anticipating  to  march  at 
eight  o'clock,  it  might  have  been  an  appropriate 
harbinger  of  the  day  of  the  regeneration  of 
mankind ;  but  it  only  brought  to  remembrance, 
through  the  throats  of  many  bugles,  that  duty 
enjoined  upon  each  one,  perhajSs,  oefore  the  set- 
ting sun,  to  lay  down  a  life  for  his  country." 


A 

peal 


SOLDIER  in  the  field  sent  the  following  ap- 
to  the  boys  to  volunteer : 

Tve  left  my  home  and  all  my  friends. 
And  crossed  the  mountains  craggy. 

To  fight  the  foe  and  traitor  bands. 
And  left  my  own  dear  Maggie. 

But  now  old  Jeff  is  doomed  to  fall ; 

The  traitor  dogs  do  yelp ; 
But  why  leave  us  to  do  it  all  ? 

Why  don't  you  come  and  help? 


A  Stabtling  Episode. — The  following  ac- 
count of  a  very  strange  adventure  was  given  by 
a  letter  writer  under  whose  observation  it  oc- 
curred: 

During  the  month  of  August,  in  1861,  while 
our  Iowa  regiment  was  stationed  at  RoUa,  in 
Missouri,  our  company  was  detached  from  the 
regiment,  and  sent  to  guard  the  railroad  bridge 
at  the  Mozeille  ^iills,  which,  it  was  rumored,  toe 
guerrillas  of  that  neighborhood  were  preparing 
to  destroy. 

We  had  been  upon  the  ground  but  a  few  days, 
when  there  appeared  in  camp,  early  one  morn- 
ing, a  very  olcl,  decre])it  mule,  which  made  direct 
for  the  door  of  a  stable  that  adjoined  the  Cap- 
tain's quarters,  from  which  it  appeared  he  had 
recently  been  stolen  by  a  guernlla  and  carried 
away,  as  a  pack  animal  Upon  approaching  the 
mule,  a  letter  was  discovered,  secured  to  the 
throat-latch  of  the  bridle,  which,  being  addressed 
to  ^  Ca^tux^'vws  iDEkmsediately  handed  into  Us 
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ooaarten.  Vpon  opening  the  letter,  its  contents 
^rritten  in  the  dehcate  handwriting  of  a  female) 
eonnsted  of  the  fallowing  singular  announce- 
ment :  **  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
on  the  first  Friday  before  the  flill  moon."  The 
Oaptain  professed  to  understand  it,  and  said: 
**  TIm  guerrillas  will  attack  the  bridge  to-night," 
and  inunediately  ordered  the  company  to  be  mus- 
tered, and  informed  them  of  the  imminence  of 
an  attack,  which  might  be  looked  for  at  any  mo- 
ment. Ammunition  was  ordered  to  be  distrib- 
utedf  the  guards  were  doubled,  pickets  thrown 
oat,  and  erery  precaution  taken  to  guard  against 
sorprise.  At  the  close  of  the  day  a  drizzling 
nm  set  in,  which  continued  until  the  next  mom- 
inXj^causing  the  night  to  be  intensely  dark. 
^Hiree  picket  stations  had  been  thrown  out  into 
the  country  about  half  a  mile  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  bridge,  where  the  main  guard  was 
posted  behind  a  pile  of  railroad  ties.  It  was  our 
&t  to  be  one  of  the  six  that  composed  the  mid- 
night guard  at  this  station.  We  nad  been  upon 
oar  post  about  an  hour,  when  one  of  the  men  ob- 
•erred,  ''I  hear  footsteps."  We  listened,  and 
preaently  heard  the  footsteps  of  several  persons 
approacning  us,  apparently  with  great  caution, 
tnrou^h  a  dense  undergrowth  that  skirted  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  darkness  of  the 
ni^t  was  so  great  that  we  could  not  see  them 
eren  when  they  were  within  forty  feet  of  us ;  but 
we  could  distinctly  hear  one  of  them  observe,  in 
a  petulant,  but  suppressed  tone,  *'  Jim,  hold  up 
that  gun  of  yours ;  that's  twice  you've  stuck  that 
bayonet  in  me.**  At  this  moment  we  opened 
upon  them  with  all  our  guns.  There  was  no  gun 
fired  in  return,  but  we  could  distinctly  hear  them 
for  some  time  rushing  with  receding  steps  through 
the  thicket,  in  the  direction  of  a  cornfield,  in 
which  stood  a  log  cabin,  occupied  bv  a  woman 
and  two  children,  the  husband  and  father  of 
whom  was  a  Union  soldier  in  one  of  the  Mis- 
souri regiments.  The  firing  of  our  guns,  which 
overshot  the  enemy,  had  aroused  the  entire  com- 
mand, and  brought  in  the  picket  guard,  when  the 
log  cabin  alluded  to  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
Believing  it  to  be  the  incendiary  work  of  these 
guerrillas,  the  Captain  immediately  ordered  a  com- 
mand of  twenty  men  to  double-quick  through  to 
the  house,  and  endeavor  to  rescue  the  family  if 
in  danger.  Upon  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the 
opening  that  surrounded  the  cabin,  we  discovered 
t^t  a  quantity  of  hay  had  been  placed  against 
the  door  and  fired ;  and  near  the  building  a  party 
of  eight  or  nine  guerrillas,  armed  with  guns,  were 
grouped  U^ether,  apparently  listening  to  some 
speaKcr.  Our  party,  which  had  divioed  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornfield,  with  the  view  of  surround- 
ing the  cabin,  now  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  three  of  their  number. 

We  had  arrived  too  late  to  render  any  assist- 
ance to  the  inmates  of  the  cabin,  which  had  al- 
mdy  sunk  down  into  a  smoulderinfi;  heap,  be- 
neath which  the  mother  and  her  children  had 
perished.  After  securing  our  prisoners  with  a 
portion  of  a  clothes  line,  hanging  from  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  they  were  conducted  to  camp,  where  [ 


the  Captain  immediately  summoned  a  drum-head 
court-martial  to  try  them  upon  the  charse  of 
murder,  assuring  them  that  if  they  were  found 
guilty  they  would  be  shot  at  sunrise,  as  a  wam^ 
mg  to  their  guerrilla  comrades.  One  of  the 
pi^,  a  short,  thick  fellow,  with  a  bushy  head  of 
red  hair,  and  bloated  expression  of  countenanoet 
when  asked  by  the  court-martial  **  if  he  had  any^ 
thing  to  say,"  sneeringly  turned  away,  refusing  to 
make  any  answer.  The  second  prisoner,  a  ta]l]» 
slender  person,  of  dark  complexion,  with  one  eye 
concealed  beneath  a  handherchief  that  was  tied 
diagonally  around  his  head,  while  his  face  WM 
scratched  and  scarred  with  fresh  wounds,  appar- 
ently the  result  of  some  bacchanalian  brawl 
with  his  comrades,  observed,  **  This  shooting  a 
feller,  arter  he's  a  prisoner,  for  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  Missouri,  and  ag'in  the  aboUtionerBy 
ain't  accorden  to  law."  Here  a  member  of  the 
court-martial  asked  him  '*  if  the  murdering  of  a 
helpless  woman  and  her  children,  at  the  midn^ht 
hour,  by  burning  them  to  death  while  sleeping^ 
was  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Missouri."  The 
fellow  turned  away  from  this  question  with  a  de- 
jected look,  muttering  that  **  her  husband  was  a 
damned  abolitioner."  The  third  person  was  a 
young  man,  or  boy,  apparently  aoout  sixteen 
years  old.  From  his  dialect,  ana  the  nationality 
of  expression  on  his  countenance,  it  was  easy  to 
discern  that  he  was  of  Irish  descent.  He  was 
well  dressed,  and  appeared  to  be  greaUy  dis- 
tressed at  his  situation  as  a  prisoner.  He  ob- 
served, with  much  alarm  expressed  on  his  ooun^ 
tenance,  that  he  was  an  Irish  boy,  and  that  he 
had  been  in  the  United  States  but  ten  weeka» 
and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war ;  that  the  man 
who  had  burned  the  house  had  cfiJled  upon  him 
that  evening,  and  asked  him  to  join  them  in  a 
coon  hunt,  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  fired 
upon  at  the  bridge,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  char- 
acter and  object  of  the  party.  He  would  have 
left  them  then,  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  he 
did  not  know  the  way  home. 

Here  one  of  the  court  arose,  and  informed  him 
that  his  story  partook  of  the  character  of  all 
guerrilla  pleas  of  innocence,  and  that  it  availed 
him  nothing.  He  had  been  caught  with  othan 
in  the  very  act  of  committing  this  cruel  and  un- 
feeling murder,  and  it  only  remained  for  him 
to  say  that  the  court  found  all  of  them  guilty  of 
murder,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  shot  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  prisoners  were  then  ordered  to  the  guardf 
house  —  a  log  dwelling — and  placed  in  the  cel- 
lar beneath  the  building.  The  remainder  of  the 
night  was  devoted  to  the  making  of  the  cofl&oa 
and  the  digcping  of  a  grave  of  sufficfent  dimen- 
sions to  hold  them  side  by  side.  When  the 
morning  returned,  the  rain  had  ceased  —  the 
clouds  had  passed  away,  and  soon  the  sun  arose 
with  a  warm  and  genial  glow.  All  nature  seemed 
refreshed  with  the  murky  shower  of  the  night  — 
while  all  around,  the  blades  of  grass,  the  lilac 
bushes,  and  forest  leaves,  drooped  under  the 
sparkling  rain-drops  that  sUUfii^d  qwXVl^vl  i!^V^\ 
aiid  the  hirds  caiolkd  Vm  «isyi\spi<i^\i  \s«sc^* 
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ing  matins.  All  felt  that  it  was  a  day  to  live, 
and  not  to  die  in.  The  drum  was  beat  at  early 
dawn,  mustering  the  company  under  arms,  to 
witness  the  punishment ;  and  a  detail  of  twelve 
men  was  made,  as  executioners,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  corporal.  As  the  time  drew  near  for 
the  execution,  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  the 
prisoners  had  made  their  escape  by  forcing  a  pas- 
sage through  the  partition  wall  of  the  cellar,  mto 
tiie  cellar  of  an  adjoining  house. 

The  boy,  however,  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  all 
were  determined  that  he  should  be  made  an  ex- 
ample of.  Accordingly,  about  eight  o'clock,  he 
was  brought  out,  to  be  conducted  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Upon  seeing  the  soldiers  drawn  up 
to  receive  him,  he  commenced  wringing  his  hands, 
crying  and  calling  to  the  Captain,  saying,  "  O, 
Gaptam,  I  am  not  guilty.  'Do  not  let  them  kill 
me.  Don't,  Captam ;  you  can  save  me.  I  will 
giTe  you  my  watch  —  my  sister  will  give  you 
money.  O  God!  O  Holy  Mother!  O  Captain, 
apeak  to  them  quick ;  they  are  taking  me  away !" 
With  a  soldier  upon  each  side  of  him,  he  was 
now  led  by  the  arms  towards  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, stfll  calling  upon  the  Captain  to  save  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  coffin  and  grave  that 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  he  gave  a  wild,  fran- 
tic scream,  and  then  for  the  first  time  seemed  to 
realize  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  be  no 
more  among  the  living ;  for  in  a  moment  after  he 
became  calm,  when,  turning  to  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  he  recjuested  him  to  ask  the  Captain  if  he 
would  give  lum  time  to  write  to  his  mother  in 
Ireland.  The  Captain,  who  was  standing  upon 
mie  side  of  the  hollow  square  of  soldiers  that  sur- 
rounded the  prisoner,  hearing  his  request,  imme- 
diately answered,  **  Yes ;  let  him  have  writing 
matenals,"  —  which  were  immediately  brought, 
when  he  kneeled  down,  placing  the  paper  upon 
the  coffin  lid,  and  as  his  pen  dashed  o£r  the  words, 
**  Dear  Mother,"  tears  fell  upon  the  paper,  which, 
in  brushing  away  with  his  coat  sleeve,  erased  the 
words  he  nad  written ;  when,  springing  to  his 
feet,  he  commenced  wringing  his  hands,  saying : 
**  I  cannot  write,  I  cannot  write ;  O  soldier,  will 
you  write  for  me  ?  "  addressing  the  Corporal  of 
the  guard. 

At  that  moment,  there  arose  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  scene  the  wild,  piercing  scream  of  a  fe- 
male, as  she  burst  through  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  swept  out  upon  the  hollow  square,  in 
the  direction  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  an  Irish 
ffiri,  apparently  about  eighteen  yean  old,  without 
Donnet  or  shoes,  her  drass  bespotted  with  mud, 
afad  her  long,  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  as 
•he  rushed  forward  with  a  wild,  heart-rending 
■cream,  saying,  *'IIe  is  my  brother;  he  is  my 
brother."  In  a  moment  she  had  crossed  the 
square,  and  clasping  her  brother  in  her  arms,  she 
continued,  with  an  agonizing  scream,  "O  soldiera! 
O  Holy  Mother !  ^ntlemen !  for  the  love  of 
Jesus,  do  not  kill  him.  He  is  innocent — he  is 
my  brother ! "  I  never  wish  to  look  upon  a  scene 
Hke  that  again ;  and  many  a  hardy  hunter,  from 
Iowa's  border,  while  gazing  on  it,  felt  the  invol- 
otUary  tear  coune  down  ms  manly  cheek*    But 


we  were  surrounded  by  murderers  and  awsamiina. 
The  hand  that  had  received  pay  from  the  soldier 
for  a  draught  of  water  had  been  known  to  strike 
him  in  the  back  with  a  dagger  as  he  turned  away ; 
and  our  officers  had  determined  to  make  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  fint  murderer  that  fell  into  oar 
hands.  The  girl  at  length  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved. When  two  soldiera  advanced  and  mo- 
loosed  her  grasp  upon  her  brother,  her  screaiiia, 
her  appeals  to  all  for  mercy,  were  terrible.  They 
had  dragged  her  but  a  short  distance  from  ULm, 
when,  looking  back,  and  seeing  a  black  handker- 
chief already  tied  over  his  eyes,  with  one  wild, 
frantic  scream,  she  flung  the  soldiera  from  her, 
and,  bounding  back  to  her  brother,  tora  the 
handkerchief  m)m  his  eyes,  and  again  enfolded 
him  in  her  arms.  As  the  soldiera  wera  again 
removing  her,  the  coat  sleeve  of  one  of  them  was 
torn  dunn^  the  struggles,  and  her  eye  fell  up<m 
a  breast-pm  that  he  £ui  fastened  upon  his  shirt 
sleeve,  perhaps  for  concealment  and  safety.  In 
an  instant  all  her  physical  powen  were  relaxed, 
and  in  a  calm,  subdued,  and  confident  tone  of 
voice,  she  observed,  as  she  pointed  to  the  pin« 
'*  Soldiers,  let  me  make  one  more  effort  for  my 
brother."  The  soldiera,  startled  at  the  strange- 
ness of  her  manner,  unloosed  their  grasp  upon 
her,  and  in  a  moment  she  bounded  away  to  Der 
brother,  shielding  his  body  again  with  her  per- 
son at  the  very  moment  that  the  guns  were  de- 
scending to  receive  the  word  *'nre."  Turning 
her  back  to  her  brother,  and  facing  the  file  of 
soldiers,  she  stood  forth  a  statel;^  woman.  There 
was  no  scream,  no  tear,  no  agonizing  expression, 
but,  calm  and  erect,  she  swept  the  field  with  her 
eye,  and  then  advancing  three  steps,  she  gave  the 
grand  hailing  signal  of  the  Master  Mason.  N(KDe 
but  Masons  among  those  soldiera  observed  it,  and 
there  were  many  of  them  in  that  command,  who 
now  stood  mute  with  astonishment  at  the  strange 
and  mysterious  spectacle  before  them.  There  was 
a  grouping  of  the  officers  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  Captain  came  forward,  and  in  a  loud  voioe 
said,  that  "owing  to  the  distress  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  voung  woman,  the  execution  would 
be  postponed  untu  nine  o'clock  next  day."  Tbe 
gU2urd  was  then,  ordered  to  be  doubled,  and  a 
strict  watch  kept  over  the  prisoner  during  the 
night. 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  morning,  that  both  the  boy  and 
his  sister  had  made  their  escape ;  in  what  way 
they  accomplished  it  has  been  a  mystery  with  the 
company  from  that  time  to  this.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Masonic  membera  of  the  company  at  the  Ci4[»- 
tain's  quarters,  where  the  girl  was  examined,  and 
found  to  have  passed  all  the  degrees  in  Masonry, 
to  that  of  a  Master  Mason.  Where  or  how  she 
had  acquired  these  degrees  she  declined  to  say. 


Incident  op  Fort  Wagner. — A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Southern  Presbyterian,  in  a  nar- 
rative of  the  "last  days  of  Battery  Wagner,** 
thmi  WTvtea: 
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hk  one  ease,  a  sqaad  of  six  men  was  ordered 
to  repair  a  parajiety  which  the  enemy  had  cut 
dowsy  and  were  still  at  work  upon.  They  started 
ovty  and  ahnost  instantly  a  shell  hurst  among 
thrany  killing  one  and  woundii^  four;  the  re- 
maining man  picked  up  his  sand-hag,  and  walked 
np  to  ue  breach  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Toe  next  squad  was  called,  and  went  up  to  the 
WQvk  in  just  the  same  manner.  A  ten-inch  co- 
Himhiad,  loaded,  was  dismounted  by  the  enemy's 
ahoty  fell  OTer,  and  pointed  directly  at  a  maga- 
iine»  its  carriage  took  fire,  and  the  ofiScers  who 
zan  iq;>  to  it,  trwd  in  yain  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
bj  ahoTellmg  sand  upon  it  They  called  for  vol- 
nnteera,  but  the  cannonade  was  too  furious. 
ICany  shrank ;  it  was  not  a  command,  but  an  in- 
Titation.  At  last,  one  j;allant  fellow  rushed  up, 
joined  the  officers  in  their  work,  ^ot  the  fire  un- 
der, and  eame  down,  thank  God,  m  perfect  safety. 


The  Belgian  Muskets. — An  Illinois  Colo- 
nel felt  it  his  duty  to  praise  these  double-acting 
anna.  Said  he,  **  In  platoon  firing  with  the  Bel- 
gian musket,  I  can  tell  what  I  cannot  with  any 
other  arm,  and  that  is,  how  many  pieces  have 
been  fired." 

"  How  can  you  tell  that  ?  " 

^  O,  /  count  the  men  on  the  ground.  It  never 
deeeires  me.    It  is '  fire  and  fall  back,*  flat, 

**  One  of  these  Belgian  muskets  will  kick  like 
a  mnk,  and  burst  with  the  greatest  facility.  Sev- 
eral soldiers  in  our  Illinois  regiments  have  been 
killed  in  this  way.  The  bayonet,  too,  is  a  nov- 
elty— a  soft^iron  afiiBdr,  apparently  designed  to  coil 
round  the  enemy,  as  it  is  mtroduced,  uius  taking 
him  prisoner."  _ 

Gratitude  on  the  Battle-Field.  —  In  the 
terrible  engap^ement  at  Fort  Donelson,  an  Orderly 
Sergeant,  seeing  a  rebel  point  a  rifle  at  the  Cap- 
tain of  his  company,  tnrew  himself  before  ms 
beloved  officer,  received  the  bullet  in  his  breast, 
and  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  the  man  he  hod  saved. 
The  brave  feUow  had  been  reared  and  very  gen- 
erously treated  by  the  Captain's  father,  and  had 
declared,  when  emfsting,  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  die  to  save  the  life  of  his  benefactor's  son. 
The  afiection  shown  each  other  by  Damon  and 
I^thias  did  not  exceed  that  of  this  nameless  sol- 
dier. .^_™_« 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Richmond,  Vs.,  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  that  city  on  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  words,  in  which  many  curious  facts 
were  developed,  among  which  were  that  the  word 
Dacis  means,  **  God  with  us,"  and  that  Lincoln, 
when  subjected  to  etymological  analysis,  means, 
**  On  the  verge  of  a  precipice." 


Incidents  op  Ball's  Bluff. — A  soldier,  who 
in  this  battle,  relates  the  following  incidents : 

A  youn^  man,  named  Greenhall,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia regiment,  mbsing,  secreted  himself,  with 
three  oonmdea,  in  some  underbrush.    Greenhall 


was  an  excellent  marksman,  and  picked  off 
seven  of  the  enemy  who  had  got  between  him 
and  the  river.  One  of  them,  he  thinks,  was  an 
officer.  The  rest  then  briefly  vacated  the  spot, 
and,  with  his  comrades,  Greenhall  managed  to 
make  his  way  bock  to  our  lines. 

The  number  of  those  killed  while  recrossiog 
in  the  boats  must  have  been  quite  large.  In  one 
of  the  boats,  a  Philadelphian,  name  unknown, 
and  two  men  of  the  Tammany  regiment,  were 
pulling  at  the  oars.  They  were  compelled  to 
stand  upright,  and  their  shoulders  were  used  as 
rests  by  their  comrades,  who  kept  up  a  continu- 
ous fire.  Singular  to  say,  the  boat  nad  reached 
the  middle  of  the  stream  before  one  of  the  oars- 
men was  struck.  They  finally  feU  simultaneous- 
ly. Their  places  were  instantly  supplied;  the 
boat,  however,  tiumed  with  the  current,  drifted, 
as  they  thought,  out  of  danger.  In  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes,  however,  a  terrific  fire  was  poured 
into  it  from  the  skulking  enemy,  and,  filling 
slowly,  it  began  to  sink.  The  scene  then  pre- 
sented was  fearful  beyond  conception.  A  shriek 
of  horror  went  up  from  the  crew.  Men  clutched 
each  other  in  despair,  and  went  down  together. 
Voices  that  strove  to  shout  for  help  were  drowned 
in  the  rushing  waters,  and  died  away  in  gurgles. 

Among  the  rebels  was  one  prominent  inmvid- 
uol,  who  wore  a  red  handkercnief  tied  round  his 
head,  but  was  utterly  hatless,  costless,  and  reck- 
less, standing  out  m  advance  of  his  line.  He 
loaded,  and  deliberately  fired  at  our  men  for 
nearly  an  hour  before  he  was  struck  down.  He 
was  shot  by  a  member  of  the  Tammany  regi- 
ment, who,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  was 
pierced  by  a  rebel  musket  ball. 

Another  rebel  was  observed  to  be  ensconced 
on  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  seldom  fired  without 
inflicting  a  death-wound.  Capt.  Kefier,  of  com- 
pany K,  directed  one  of  his  men  to  shoot  him. 
An  instant  after,  the  rebel  fell  from  his  perch, 
and  went  crashing  like  a  lo^  through  branch  and 
foliage.  Several  other  adjacent  trees  were  ob- 
served to  be  vacated  before  much  time  had 
elapsed. 

After  the  battle,  one  of  our  men  was  found 
stark  dead  in  the  hollow  of  a  log !  The  manner 
of  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  as  follows : 
At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  while  a  gen- 
eral confusion  prevailed,  he  probably  crept  mto 
the  log  (which  lay  near  the  bank)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  picking  off  the  enemy."  This  shelter 
was  very  much  decayed  and  worm-eaten,  and  was 
speedily  pierced  by  a  rifle-ball.  When  dragged 
out,  his  musket  was  found  to  have  been  recently 
discharged.  The  rifle-ball  had  entered  his  breast, 
and  passed  through  the  left  lung. 

In  the  panic  that  ensued  upon  the  discovery 
that  the  rebels  had  been  rccnforccd,  and  could 
not  be  driven  from  their  cover,  many  scenes,  that 
might  have  seemed  ludicrous  in  many  other  junc- 
tures, occurred  upon  the  hill-side.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  frantic  men  to  leap  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  the  bluff,  and  plant  their  feet  on  their 
conurades'  backs.  A  lusty  loyalist^  who  ba.d. 
pounced  upon  a  pnaotiei«  mi^^^  ^\»  ^^  Vs^  ^ 
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the  bluff,  but  still  keeping  a  desperate  hold  upon 
his  prey,  the  two  rolled  to  the  bottom  in  a  nrm 
embrace ! 

There  was  in  the  California  regiment  a  gray- 
bflired  private  from  our  city.  He  had  fought 
hard  all  day,  and  had  been  twice  wounded,  the 
last  shot  carrying  away  his  trigger-finger.  He 
stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream,  divesting 
himself  of  his  surplus  clothing,  when  a  burly  fel- 
low, belonging  to  a  New  Yohl  regiment,  leaped 
upon  him,  knocking  the  breath  out  of  the  old 
man's  body.  In  the  hurry  and  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  the  fight.  Unionists  and  rebels  fire- 
ouently  fell  into  each  other's  lines,  and  began  to 
nre  at  their  own  columns.  In  this  way  several 
of  our  soldiers  were  captured. 

A  man  named  Stokes,  who  was  among  the 
list  of  prisoners,  seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  lay 
down  m  an  open  field  among  a  number  of  the 
dead,  as  thougn  he  were  really  hors  de  combat. 
At  length  a  rebel  sharpshooter,  stumbling  upon 
his  body,  selected  it  as  an  excellent  one  for  a 
foot-rest.  Poor  Stokes  was  in  tribulation,  but 
held  his  peaces  At  length,  the  rebel,  having 
made  a  very  successful  shot,  sprang  up  and 
danced  around  for  joy,  well  nigh  kneading  his 
footstool  into  a  jelly !  "  Stop !  for  God's  sake !  ** 
shouted  Stokes.  The  sharpshooter  drew  back, 
perfectly  thunderstruck ;  then,  divining  the  true 
state  of  afiairs,  he  shouted  out,  *'  You  sneaking 
Yankee  cuss,  git  up  here!"  The  ejaculation 
brought  a  score  of  rebels  to  the  spot,  and  Stokes, 
when  last  seen,  was  going  off  under  a  guard,  with 
a  very  crest-fallen  face. 

The  most  deadly  contest  of  the  day  occurred 
between  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Fif- 
teenth and  Eighth  Virginia  regiments.  The  lat- 
ter, as  is  well  known,  were  at  the  time  retreat- 
ing, with  the  Fifteenth  hotly  pursuing.  The 
r^el  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  most  determined 
fellow,  who  turned  repeatedly,  and  discharged  his 
musket  in  our  ranks.  Anunated  by  the  same 
personal  daring,  a  Union  soldier  rushed  beyond 
the  head  of  his  column,  firinjK  continually.  After 
the  pursuit  had  continued  for  some  distance,  it 
being  feared  that  our  men  were  to  be  drawn  into 
a  trap,  they  were  ordered  to  retire.  The  order 
was  obeyed  by  all  save  the  volunteer,  who  had 
led  the  advance,  and  before  many  minutes,  he 
was  seen  struggling  with  the  laggard  Virginian, 
whose  own  column  had  gone  ahead.  Three  bar- 
rels of  a  revolver  were  discharged  at  the  rebel 
without  seeming  effect,  and  the  Virginian,  rush- 
ing upon  his  assailant  with  a  huge  knife,  was 
about  to  stab  him.  His  knee  was  on  the  other's 
breast,  and  the  loyalist  had  shut  his  eyes.  The 
knife,  however,  feU  from  the  other's  grasp,  and 
he  reeled  over,  lifeless.  All  three  of  the  pistol 
shots  had  actually  taken  effect  upon  him,  yet 
such  was  his  overmastering  brute  ferocity,  tnat 
for  some  instants  his  wounds  were  without  effect. 

It  is  related  of  Sewall  Randall,  of  company  D, 

California  regiment,  that  the  night  before  the  en- 

pagement  he  had  a  singular  dream.    Next  mom- 

mg,  BO  vivid  was  the  impression  left  on  his  mem- 

aijy  that  be  related  it  to  a  companion,  and  add- 


ed ^  a  belief  that  it  wm  an  imfiivonble  omen. 
Neither  ridicule  nor  reason  could  move  him 
fixmi  this  strange  conviction;  and  when  the  ad* 
vance  had  been  made,  he  went  into  action 
as  though  he  had  received  his  death-warrant. 
He  had  crossed  the  river,  but  had  barely  readied 
the  top  of  the  opposite  blufi^  when  he  £^  shot 
througn  the  side.  He  lingered  for  some  time  in 
great  agony,  but  before  death  his  pain  was  aome* 
what  abated.  

The  Dtino  Soldier. — It  was  the  erenms 
after  a  great  battle.  All  daj  long  the  din  of 
strife  had  echoed  far,  and  thickly  strewn  lay  the 
shattered  forms  of  those  so  lately  erect  and  ex- 
ultant in  the  flush  and  strengtn  of  manhood* 
Among  the  many  who  bowed  to  the  conqneroar 
Death  that  night  was  a  youth  in  the  freshnesa  of 
mature  life.  The  strong  limbs  lay  listlesa,  and 
the  dark  hair  was  matted  with  gore  on  the  pale, 
broad  forehead.  His  eyes  were  dosed.  As  one 
who  ministered  to  the  sufferer  bent  over  htm,  he 
at  first  thought  him  dead;  but  the  white  lipe 
moved,  and  slowly,  in  weak  tones,  he  repeated : 

**  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep ; 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 
If  I  ^ould  die  before  I  wske^ 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take; 
And  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake." 

As  he  finished,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  meet- 
ing the  pitnng  gaze  of  a  brother  soldier,  be  ex* 
claimed,  ''My  mother  taught  me  that  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  and  I  have  said  it  every  n^t  since 
I  can  remember.  Before  the  morning  dawns,  I 
believe  God  will  take  my  soul  for  '  Jesus'  sake  ;* 
but  before  I  die  I  want  to  send  a  message  to  nj 
mother." 

He  was  carried  to  a  temporary  hospital,  and  a 
letter  was  written  to  his  mother,  which  he  die* 
tated,  full  of  Christian  faith  and  filial  love.  He 
was  calm  and  peaceful.  Just  as  the  sun  arose 
his  spirit  went  home>  his  last  articulate  words 
being: 

•*  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  tske ; 
And  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake." 


So  died  WUliam  B- 


-,  of  the  Maasadm- 


setts  volunteers.  The  prayer  of  childhood 
the  prayer  of  manhood.  He  learned  it  at  his 
mother's  knee,  in  his  far  distant  Northern  home^ 
and  he  whispered  it  in  dying,  when  his  yoong 
life  ebbed  away  on  a  Southern  battle-fieuL  U 
was  his  nightly  petition  in  life,  and  the  angd  who 
bore  his  spirit  nome  to  heaven,  bore  the  sweet 
prayer  his  soul  loved  so  well. 

uod  bless  the  saintly  words,  alike  loved  and 
repeated  by  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  wise 
and  ignorant,  old  and  young,  only  second  to  our 
Lord's  prayer  in  beauty  and  simplidty.  Happy 
the  soul  that  can  repeat  it  with  the  holy  fervor  of 
our  dying  soldier.      


Belmont  afteb  the  Fight. — John  Seatont 
Captain  of  company  B,  in  the  Twen^-second  H- 
^Unoia  regiment,  relates  the  following  mddents  s 
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MTbe  day  alter  the  battle,  CoL  Hart  was  in 
command  of  the  party  that  went  down  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  bury  the  dead,  and  take  up  the 
wounded  tibat  still  lay  on  the  battle-field.  Of 
my  comiMny,  there  went  Lieut.  Morgan,  Corpo- 
ral B.  j5.  Gould,  privates  T.  C.  Young,  J.  W. 
Young,  and  PhiL  Sackett  They  relate  some 
Tery  affecting  scenes  they  witnessed  upon  the 
battle-field,  one  of  which  was  the  finding  of  the 
body  of  IJeut-CoL  Wentz  by  his  wife.  There 
lay  the  corpse  on  that  blood-stained  field,  ghastly 
in  the  embrace  of  death.  She  stands  gazing  at 
it  fixedly,  and  motionless  as  though  rooted  to 
the  spot ;  presently  her  eyes  fill  wiUi  tears,  and 
she  breaks  out  in  a  low,  agonizins;  cry : '  Poor — 
poor  —  soul — is  it  eone?'  and  falls  prostrate 
upon  bis  body.  Then  it  was  that  stout  and  hard- 
featured  men  wept  Every  rebel  officer  took  out 
bis  pocket  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
&at  came  trickling  down  their  cheeks.  One  of 
them  remarked,  *rd  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
recall  that  man  to  life.'  And  the  '  boys '  sajr  they 
bdieve  he  meant  it  They  found  many  poor  iellows 
badly  wounded  that  had  lain  there  since  the  battle. 
The  rebels  had  been  around  during  the  night,  and 
given  them  water,  and  other  necessaries,  and  had 
taken  a  great  many  into  the  hospitals. 

**  I  bdieve  we  did  meet  the  fiower  of  the 
Southern  army,  for  they  fought  bravely,  and  their 
arms  were  all  superior  to  ours.  Every  piece  I 
saw  was  rified,  and  had  all  the  latest  miprove- 
ments ;  and  there  were  a  great  many  Sharp's  six- 
shooting  rifies.  Their  officers'  uniforms  were 
splendid  and  gorgeous,  but  the  men's  clothes 
were  nearly  aUof  a  brownish  gray,  coarse,  home- 
spun jeans.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fight,  two 
men  of  company  C  brought  a  long,  lean  pris- 
oner to  me.  He  was  about  six  feet  two  inches, 
and  belonged  to  the  Second  Tennessee  regiment. 
He  was  very  much  scared.  I  asked  him  how 
many  men  we  were  fighting ;  he  raised  his  hands 
above  his  head,  and  spoke  in  that  peculiar  style 
so  much  in  vogue  in  the  rural  districts  of  Slave 
States,  where  they  see  so  much  of  the  '  nigger.' 
'  To  God,  stranger,  I  can't  tell ;  this  ground  was 
jist  kivered  with  men  this  momin' ;  swar  me  in, 
stranger ;  111  take  the  oath  right  now ;  111  fight 
for  vou ;  only  please  don't  kill  me."  I  told  mm 
be  should  not  be  hurt,  if  he  behaved  himself,  and 
tied  him,  commanding  him  to  lie  down  and  re- 
main there  till  I  came  back,  and  then  left  him. 
I  saw  him  no  more  that  day,  but  some  one  else 
brought  him  along  before  night. 


The  Negro  Sekgeant  of  Paducah. — A 
negro  Sergeant  in  charge  of  the  fort  at  Paducah, 
where  the  Confederates,  under  Col.  Thompson, 
tried  to  storm  it,  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry. 
He  did  not  always  use  military  terms,  but  his 
words  answered  as  weU.  "  Hurry,  boys !  load 
afore  the  smoke  dears," — and  before  the  advanc- 
ing column  of  the  enemy  had  eained  many  steps, 
a  terrific  discharge  of  spherical  case  or  other  diot 
starred  them  back,  and  thus  the  horrid  butchery 
▼isited  on  Fort  Pillow  was  averted  &om  Paducah.  | 


SFRINa   AT   THE    CAPITAL. 

BT  ICBS.  PAUL    AKBBS. 

Thb  poplar  drops  beside  the  way 
Its  tasselled  plumes  of  silver  gray ; 
The  chestnut  pouts  its  great  brown  buds,  impa- 
tient for  the  laggard  May. 

The  honeysuckles  lace  the  vnill ; 
The  hyacinths  grow  fair  and  tall ; 
And  mellow  sun,  and  pleasant  wind,  and  odorova 
bees  arc  over  all. 

Dovm-looking  in  this  snow-white  bud, 
How  distant  seems  the  war's  red  fiood  I 
How  £eir  remote  the  streaming  wounds,  the  sicken* 
ing  scent  of  human  blood ! 

Nor  Nature  does  not  recognize 
This  strife  that  rends  the  earth  and  skies ; 
No  war-dreams  vex  the  winter  sleep  of  clover-headi 
and  daisy  eyes. 

She  holds  her  even  way  the  same, 
Though  navies  sink  or  dties  fiame ; 
A  snow-drop  is  a  snow-drop  stUl,  despite  the  na- 
tion's joy  or  shame. 

When  blood  her  grassy  altar'wets, 
She  sends  the  pitying  violets 
To  heal  the  outrage  -with  their  bloom,  and  coyer  it 
vrith  soft  regrets. 

O  crocuses,  with  rain-wet  eyes^ 
O  tender-lipped  anemones, 
What  do  you  know  of  agony,  and  death,  and  blood- 
won  victories ! 

No  shudder  breaks  your  simshine  trance, 
Though  near  you  rolls,  virith  slow  advance, 
Clouding  your  shining  leaves  with  dust,  the  an- 
guish-laden ambulance. 

Yonder  a  white  encampment  hums ; 
The  clash  of  martial  music  comes ; 
And  now  yoiur  startled  stems  are  all  »-tremble  with 
the  jar  of  drums. 

Whether  it  lessen  or  increase. 
Or  whether  trumpets  shout  or  cease, 
Still  deep  within  your  tranquil  hearts  the  happy 
bees  are  humming,  •<  Peace ! " 

O  flowers,  the  soul  that  faints  or  grieves. 
New  comfort  firom  your  lips  receives  ; 
Sweet  confidence  and  patient  faith  arc  hidden  in 
your  healing  leaves. 

Help  us  to  trust,  still  on  and  on. 
That  this  dark  night  will  soon  be  gone, 
And  that  these  battle-stains  are  but  the  blood-red 
trouble  of  the  dawn  — 

Dawn  of  a  broader,  whiter  day 
Than  ever  blessed  us  with  its- ray  — 
A  dawn  beneath  whose  purer  light  all  guilt  and 
wrong  shall  fade  away. 

Then  shall  oiur  nation  break  its  bands. 
And  silencing  the  envious  lands. 
Stand  in  the  searclnng  AigYil  'oxia\^ia<&iV%  Vv^  v^V 
lesa  xdbe»  a^  cSieax^  ^\^\&\asl^2^ 


ahecdotbb,  tobtkt,  akd  mcnmiTB. 


relatei  the  fbUowiiu'  iaddcnt  of  the 

Vickaburg  to  Heiraiaii:  "Ad  ■mining  circum- 
stance  (XMnined  at  JBckaan,  which  I  beinl  tekted, 
bat  did  not  wilneM,  but  iriilied,  when  I  heard  of 
it,  I  had  had  a  dead-head  ticket  to  Uw  show.  A 
house  was  on  fire,  and  an  elderly  lady  wished  tc 
■ave  from  the  wreck  a  lar^  o]d-fiuhioned  mirror, 
uk  — g  „p  itain.    Berne  uoahle  to  manage  it 


KDted  to  aaiitt  her ;  and  goinf  up, 
the  mirror,  and  with  it  on  nil  back,  had  nearl; 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  \aag  flight  of  Htain, 
when,  iceing  «  chicken,  of  which  a  party  were  in 
pursuit,  he  became  ao  eidted,  and  so  far  forgot 
mmself  and  the  predouB  burden  with  which  he 
waa  loaded,  that  he  gare  on«  long  bound  for  the 
chicken,  dejhing  the  mirror  on  the  floor,  and 
breaking  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  lad; 
■tood  still,  and  raising  np  boui  hands,  gazed  at 
the  foun^  scapegrace  as  ne  ran  in  mute  wonder 
and  astonishment.  Poor  woman!  Like  the  milk- 
maid in  Webster's  old  spelling  book,  her  castles 
bnilt  in  the  air  ranished  like  a  noondaj  dream." 


A  Shell  borat  near  an  Irishman  in  the  trench- 
es, when,  turvejing  the  fragments,  he  exclaimed : 
"  Be  jabers  t    them's  the  fellows  to  tecUe  yer 

irgeon 


an  die  Uniomsta.  "npton  was  famtal  and  xutaaa- 
Dillons  in  th«  conrae  he  punned  towards  hi*  former 
friends.  Leamit^that  oneof  the  Hetherieya  was 
lurking  in  the  ricmity,  and  biliiig,  after  a  tboroo^ 
search,  to  discover  his  whereabouta,  he  took  Bev- 
erley's widowed  mother  from  her  bouae  in  die 
night,  carried  her  to  an  adjoining  wood,  and  [mt- 
ting  a  rope  around  ber  neck,  threatened  that  if 
she  did  not  instantly  rcreal  her  son's  hidiw-plaoa, 
he  would  hang  her.  This  she  refused  to  do,  and 
Upton,  aa  good  as  his  word,  had  her  anniroded 
to  a  tree  until  life  was  nearly  extiDet.  Wnen  ahe 
came  to,  he  assured  her  that  unless  ahe  toU 
where  her  son  was  concealed,  he  wonld  ani^ 
kill  her.     But  the  old  hidy  waa  not  to  be  iir*' — 


dated,  and  again  and  anin  was  she  strung  np, 
when  Tipton,  convinced  that  he  could  not  wring 
ber  secret  from  her,  left,  her  lying  on  the  grooiM 


An  Incident  at  Oetttsbdrg.  —  A  < 
,  of  the  Vimnia  army  relates  the  following 
dent :  "  Asl  waa  pushing  my  way  through  a  crowd 
of  idle  spectDtoTs,  at  the  Second  Corps  hospital, 
Oettvsbui^,  one  of  our  wounded,  from  a  North 
Carolina  repment,  called  to  me  in  a  feeble  voice. 
I  went  to  bim,  and  he  said :  '  You  are  a  Confed- 
erate Bureeon  —  are  you  not?*  I  answered  bim, 
'  Yes ;  what  can  I  do  for  you  P '  He  caught  me 
nervously  by  the  arm ;  and  in  a  manner  very  strik- 
ing and  very  eloquent,  he  uttered:  'What  do 
you  think,  doctor  P  I  am  wounded  and  dying  in 
defence  of  my  coutitry,  and  these  people  are  try- 
ing to  persuade  me  to  take  the  o«tn  of  allegiance 
to  theirs ! ' 

"The  crow4  around  him  scaUered  as  if  a  bomb 
had  fallen  into  their  midst,  whilst  I,  overcome  by 
the  fervent  eloquence  of  his  words,  could  only 
bow  in  silence  over  the  gallant  fellow,  npon  whose 
brow  the  damp  shadow  of  death  waa  already  gath- 
ering."   

Cbuelties  of  the  Wae.  — Before  the  rebel- 
lion, there  resided  in  Carter  County,  Tennessee, 
two  families  named  Hetberley  and  Tipton,  who 
were  on  the  most  intimate  and  frienoly  terms. 
When  the  troubles  came  upon  the  country,  the 
male  members  of  the  Hetherley  family  organ- 
iced  a  Federal  company  for  home  protection, 
while  the  Tipton  boys  espoused  the  rebel  cause, 
and  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  Virginia. 
Aller  an  absence  of  a  year,  the  elder  Tipton  re- 
turned to  bis  native  county  with  a  Lieutenant's 
eowmission,  and  a  squad  of  soldiers,  and  inime- 
diAteJj'  get  to  work  to  clear  ti»  a^hbrahood  of 


dead  than  alive.  Hetherley  heard  of  the 
outrage  perpetrated  upon  his  mother,  and  KOt 
word  to  Tipton  to  look  out,  for  the  avenger  waa 
on  his  track.  That  very  night,  as  Tipton  waa 
making  preparations  to  leave  the  connt^,  be  was 
surprised  at  bis  father's  house  by  Uetberley'a 
company,  and  taken  to  the  mountains.  Here  he 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  death  for  his 
cruelties.  Hetherley,  maddenea  at  the  cnieltiee 
inflicted  upon  his  helpless  old  mother,  had  him 
stripped  and  bound,  made  him  kneel  upon  a  cof- 
fin and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  then  compelled  the  n^ro  ser- 
vant to  blow  liis  brains  out  with  a  revolver. 


A  GotL  WoBTn  H&i,ixa. — "Oneofoor&ir 
countrywomen,"  says  a  correspondent, "  thedau^t- 
ter  of  a  rich  and  independent  former  of  Rocking- 
ham, was  married,  the  other  day,  to  s  gendeman 
who  may  concratulate  himself  upon  having  secured 
a  priiB  worth  having.  She  was  what  we  should 
call '  an  independent  ^1,'  sure  enough.  Uer  bridal 
outfit  was  all  made  with  her  own  bonds,  from  her 
beautiful  straw  bat  down  to  the  handsome  gaiters 
upon  her  feet !  Her  own  delicate  hands  spun  and 
wove  the  material  of  which  her  wedding  dress 
and  travelling  cloak  were  made  ;  so  that  she  had 
nothing  upon  her  person,  when  she  was  married, 
ichich  was  not  made  by  herself!     Nor  was  she 


pelled  by  necessity  or  poverty  to  make  thU 
eihibitioo  of  her  independence.  She  did  it  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  world  how  inde- 
pendent Southern  girls  are.  If  this  noble  giil 
were  not  wedded,  we  should  be  tempted  to  pub- 
lish ber  name  in  this  connection,  so  that  OUT 
bachelor  readers  might  see  who  of  our  girls  are 
most  to  be  desired.  If  she  were  yet  single,  and 
we  were  to  publish  her  name,  her  pa's  house 
would  be  at  once  thronged  with  gallant  gentlemen 
■eeking  the  band  of  a  woman  of  such  pricelett 
value.' — Richmond  Sentind. 


The  Captain  and  the  Chaplain. — A  ooi^ 
respondent  with  the  army  of  the  Cumberiand 
tells  the  following :  — 
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Oa  the  momuig  of  our  arriyal  at  Strawbeny 
PliinSy  a  Caotam  <m  Qen.  Sheridan'i  staff  de- 
•eried  a  man  curessed  in  a  semi-military  garb»  com- 
moQ  to  mitlers  and  other  army  foilowers,  riding 
leisurely  along  in  a  dilapidated  carriage,  drawn 
by  a  span  of  mules.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture aoout  the  indiyidual  in  Uie  carriage,  was  a 
Bardolphian  proboscis  of  magnificent  proportions 
and  goigeous  colors,  at  once  sucgestive  of  luscious 
tods  and  invigorating  cordids.  The  Captain, 
&tigued  and  thirsty,  taking  his  cue  from  the  oth- 
er^ illuminated  frontispiece,  rode  close  beside 
him,  and  asked,  in  a  confidential  tone,  if  he 
eouldn't  give  him  a  **  suck.**  **  No,  sir,"  was  the 
reply ;  '*  I  am  not  a  wet  nurse."  *'  O,  but  I  mean 
a  drink  of  whiskey ;  the  fact  is,  I'm  devilish  dry." 
^'No,  sir,  I  cannot ;  I  never  use  intoxicating  bev« 
erages  of  any  description ;  therefore,  have  none." 
''But,"  persisted  tne  Captain,  *'have  you  no 
friends  or  acquaintances  that  you  could  recom- 
mend me  to.  I'm  hankering  mightily  after  a 
nip."  **  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  frequent  Uie  society  of 
iiOemperate  men."  *'Well,"  said  the  Captain, 
looking  hard  at  him  of  the  fiery  visage  and  rum- 
blossomed  nose, "  perhaps  we  have  both  mistaken 
your  calling;  are  you  not  a  sutler? "  **  Sutler? 
BOy  sir,"  returned  the  now  exasperated  occupant 
of  the  carriage.  *'  I  am  a  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  chaplain  of  the Ohio  cav- 
alry, and  a ."    The  Captain  stopped  not  to 

hear  more,  but  putting  spurs  to  his  norse,  left  in 
a  twinkling.  

Scouts  and  Spies.  —  There  is  a  description 
of  invaluable  service,  says  Bqdj.  F.  Taylor  in  his 
entertaining  letters,  requiring  the  coolest  courage, 
and  the  dearest  head  and  the  quickest  wit  of  any 
soldierly  duty,  but  which,  from  its  nature,  seldom 
appears  in  pnnt.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  scout.  He  passes  the  enemy's  lines, 
aits  at  his  camp  fire,  penetrates  even  mto  the 
presence  of  the  commanding  General ;  he  seems 
a  Tennesseean,  a  Georgian,  an  Irishman,  a  German 
—  anything  indeed  but  what  he  really  is ;  if  he 
falls,  no  finendly  heart  can  ever  know  where; 
his  grave  is  nameless.  I  miffht  name  a  soldier 
from  Illinois  who  has  thus  gamed  information  of 
the  greatest  moment,  and  whose  dangers  and 
daring  would  make  a  chapter  of  romance. 

Women  not  invariably  any  *'  better  than  they 
should  be "  have  always  been  employed  to  per- 
suade information  out  of  unsuspecting,  but  not 
unsuspected  persons,  and  they  bring  a  degree  of 
tact  and  shrewdness  into  play  that  hirsute  hu- 
manity can  never  hope  to  equal  Many  a  wasp  has 
been  caught  with  their  honey  of  hypocrisy.  Take 
an  iDustration :  A  subordinate  Federal  officer  in  a 
certain  city  within  this  department  had  been  long 
•ospected  of  disloyalty,  but  no  proof  to  warrant 
his  arrest  could  be  obtained,  ana  so,  as  a  dernier 
resort,  a  woman  was  set  at  him.  She  smiled  her 
way  into  his  confidence,  and  became  his  '*  next 
best  friend ; "  but  finding  that  ears  were  of  no  use, 
— for  be  could  not  be  induced  to  say  one  word  of 
matters  pertaining  to  his  office,  —  she  changed  her 
plan  of  attack,  and  turned  a  couple  cf  curious, 


and,  as  I  am  told,  beautifiil  eyes  upon  him.  Not 
unfirequently  he  would  ride  out  of  town  into  the 
country,  be  absent  three  or  four  hours,  and  return. 
For  all  the  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  but  just 
these,  she  could  account.  Within  them,  then,  lay 
the  mischief,  if  mischief  there  was  $  and  she  be- 
gan to  watch  if  he  made  any  preparations  for 
these  excursions.  None.  He  loaded  his  old« 
fashioned  pistol,  drew  on  his  ffloves,  lighted  a 
cigar,  bade  her  a  loving  good  by  —  *'  omy  that, 
and  nothine  more."  Was  he  deep  and  she  dull  P 
Time  would  show.  At  last,  she  ooserved  that  he 
put  an  unusual  charge  into  the  pistol,  one  dav, 
and  all  at  once  she  grew  curious  in  pistols.  Would 
he  show  her  some  day  how  to  cnarge  a  pistol, 
how  to  fire  a  pistol,  how  to  be  a  dead  shot  ?  And 
just  at  that  minute  she  was  athirst,  and  would  he 
bring  her  a  lemonade  ?  She  was  left  toying  with  the 
weapon,  and  he  went  for  the  drink  as  reouested. 
The  instant  the  door  closed  behind  him,  sue  drew 
the  charge,  for  she  knew  as  much  of  pistols  as  he, 
and  substituted  another.  She  was  not  a  minute 
too  soon,  for  back  he  came,  took  the  pistol,  and 
rode  away.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  she  set 
about  an  examination  of  the  charge,  and  it  proved 
to  be  plans  and  details  of  Federal  forces  and 
movements,  snugly  rolled  together.  The  mis- 
chief was  in  the  pistol,  then,  though  none  but  a 
woman  would  have  thought  of  it ;  and  so  it  was 
that  he  carried  information  to  his  rebel  friends 
with  rural  proclivities.  The  woman's  purpose 
was  gained,  and  when  the  officer  returned,  his 
*'  next  best  friend  "  had  vanished  like  an  Arab  or  a 
vision,  and  he  had  hardly  time  to  turn  about  before 
he  was  under  arrest.  Admiring  the  adroitness  of 
the  achievement,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
a  woman  performed  it.  The  memory  of  a  man's 
mother  is  sacred,  and  he  feels  that  whoever  wears 
her  form  unworthily,  and  debases  woman's  grace- 
ful gifts,  profanes  it. 

A  Frightened  Contraband.  —  An  army  cor- 
respondent on  the  Rappahannock  related  the  fol- 
lowing : 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  camp  a  night 
or  two  since.  A  portly  young  contraband,  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  who  escaped  from  his  rebel 
master  at  Antietam,  and  was  for  a  while  quartered 
subsequently  in  Washington,  was  engaged  by  one 
of  our  junior  staff  officers  as  his  body  servant, 
and  brought  down  here  to  his  quarters  to  attend 
him.  It  chanced  that  the  officer  had  served  his 
country  gallantly  at  Sharpsburg,  where  he  lost  a 
leg,  below  the  knee,  the  absence  of  which  had 
been  made  up  by  an  artificial  limb,  which  the 
Captain  wore  with  so  easy  a  grace  that  few  per- 
sons who  met  him  suspected  his  misfortune  — 
his  sable  attendant  being  among  the  blissfully 
ignorant  as  to  the  existence  of  the  fact 

The  Captain  had  been  **  out  to  dine,"  and  re- 
turned in  excellent  spirits  to  his  tent.  Upon 
retiring,  he  called  his  darky  servant  to  assist  him 
in  puUing  off  his  riding  boots. 

**  Now,  Jimmy,  look  sharp,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  I'm  a  little  —  ic — fiimsy,  Jimmy,  t'nighU  Tjook 
sharp,  an' — ic — pu)!  aleiad')|%^ 
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**  lie  alien  keetfdly  Cap'n,'*  la^  Jiinm]^,  dnw- 
tng  off  one  long,  wet  boot,  with  connderable 
difficulty,  and  standing  it  ande. 

''Now,  mind  your  eye,  Jim!  The  other — 
ic — a  little  ti^ht;"  and  black  Jimmy  chuckled 
and  showed  his  shining  ivories,  as  he  reflected, 
perhaps,  that  his  master  was  quite  as  "  tight "  as 
oe  deemed  his  boot  to  be. 

"EasT,  now — that's  it  Pull  away!"  con- 
tinued the  Captain,  good-naturedly,  and  enjoying 
the  prospective  joke,  whUe  he  loosened  the  straps 
about  his  waist  which  held  his  cork  leg  up  — 
"noto  you've  got  it!  Yip — there  you  are!  O 
Lord!  O  Lora!  O  Lord!"  screamed  the  Cap- 
tain, as  contraband,  cork  leg,  riding  boot,  and 
ligatures  tumbled  across  the  tent  in  a  heap,  and 
the  one-legged  officer  fell  back  on  his  pallet,  con- 
yidsed  witn  spasmodic  laughter.  At  this  moment 
the  door  opened  and  a  Lieutenant  entered. 

''G'way  fum  me,  gVay  fum  me — lemmy  be! 
lemmy  be !  I  ain't  done  nuffin,"  veiled  the  con- 
traband, lustily,  and  rushing  to  the  door,  really 

ypaeing  he  nod  pulled  his  nuuter^e  leg  dean 
on',  '*  Lemmy  go  I  I  didn't  do  nuffin  —  g'way ! 
'way ! "  And  Jimmy  put  for  the  '  woods  in 
despemtion,  since  which  he  hasn't  been  seen 
or  heanl  from,  though  his  Captain  has  diligently 
sought  for  him  far  and  near. 


An  Incidemt. — The  following  occurred  while 
arrangements  for  an  exchan^  of  prisoners  were 
being  completed  near  the  Union  lines  at  Decatur, 
Ala. :  Seigeant  Miller  of  the  Ninth  Illinois  in- 
fimtry,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  during  the 
fight  at  Moulton,  and  who  had  been  exchanged 
one  week  before,  was  along  with  the  squad  of 
national  troops  who  had  gone  out  to  effect  the 
exchange.  When  taken  prisoner,  a  rebel  soldier 
demanaed  of  him  his  pocket-book  and  "  green- 
backs." He  had,  of  course,  to  surrender  it. 
Before  he  was  exchanged,  he  had  made  the  remark 
in  the  presence  of  several  rebels,  that  he  would 
shoot  tne  man  who  took  his  pocket-book  the  first 
time  he  could  get  his  eyes  upon  him.  When  we  met 
that  soldier  was  there.  Ue  immediately  recog- 
nised Sergeant  Miller,  took  him  aside,  and  gave 
him  his  pocket-book  and  money,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five  dollars,  which  he  had  loaned  to  some 
one.  This  he  premised  to  get  and  send  in  to  him 
the  first  chance.         

An  Escape  fbom  Richmovd.  —  John  Bray, 
of  the  First  New  Jersey  cavalry,  thus  describes 
his  escape  from  Richmond  captivity : 

"  On  Sunday  morning  I  made  my  final  attempt 
to  escape.  Arranging  necessarjrpreliminaiies  with 
a  comrade,  I  passed  down  stairs  with  the  detail 
sent  for  previsions,  wearing  my  blanket,  and 
keepinff  as  much  as  possible  under  cover  of  those 
whom  I  was  about  to  leave.  Reaching  the  yard, 
which  was  filled  with  rebel  soldiers,  I  sudaenly, 
upon  a  favorable  opportunity,  slipped  the  blanket 
from  my  shoulders  to  those  of  my  chum,  and 
stepping  quickly  into  the  throng,  stood,  to  all 
appearaaoe,  a  nebeJ^  having  preciaely  their  uni- 


fimn,  and  looking  as  dirty  and  ragged  as  the 
worst  among  thm.  But  I  was  not  yet  free. 
The  |xunt  now  was  to  get  oat  of  the  yard.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  sentinels  at 
the  gates,  all  of  which  were  thus  guarded.  My 
wits,  however,  difficult  as  I  knew  my  enterprise  to 
be,  did  not  desert  me.  With  an  air  of  uneon- 
oem,  whistling  the  '*  Bonnie  Bine  FLag,"  I  saun- 
tered towards  the  nearest  gate,  paused  a  moment 
as  I  neared  it  to  laugh  wiUi  the  rest  at  some  jdue 
of  one  of  the  guard ;  then,  abstractedly,  and 
with  deliberate  pace,  as  if  passing  in  and  out  had 
been  such  a  customary  affiur  with  me  as  to  make 
any  formal  recognition  of  the  sentinds  nnnaoes- 
sary,  I  passed  out  That  my  heart  throbbed 
painfully  under  my  waistcoat,  aind  that  I  expected 
every  moment  to  hear  the  dread  summonB, 
'*  Hut!"  you  need  not  be  told.  An  age  of  feel- 
ing was  crowded  into  that  moment  But  I  passed 
out  unchallenged.  Whether  it  was  that  my  non- 
chalant air  put  the  sentinels  off  their  guard,  or 
that  they  were  for  the  moment  absorbed  in  the 
joke  at  which  aU  the  soldiers  were  laughing,  I 
cannot  tell ;  nor  does  it  matter.  I  was  nee ;  the 
whole  world  was  before  me ;  and  my  whole  being 
was  aglow  with  that  thought  I  had  still  dangers, 
it  was  true,  to  encounter,  but  the  worst  was  past, 
and  I  felt  equal  to  any  that  might  lie  before.^ 


Loyal  Tennessee  Women.  —  It  is  a  sinjgQlar 
and  remarkable  circumstance  that  loyal  sentiment 
in  the  South  is  found  inseparably  connected  with 
a  broken  and  mountainous  surfiuse. 

The  low  and  fertile  bottoms  were  everywhere 
committed  to  slaverv,  and  hence  to  disunion. 
Nowhere  was  this  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in 
Tennessee. 

East  Tennessee  was  loyal  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  There  was  a  strong  Union  sentiment 
in  Northern  Geors^  and  NorUiem  Alabama.  So 
also  in  Western  Tennessee,  as  there  is  a  line  of 
hip;h  and  sharp  hills  just  west  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  there  may  be  found  a  decided  attachment 
to  the  old  fiag. 

AVherever  in  such  communities  there  is  genu- 
ine lovalty.  its  displavs  have  been  magnanimoos 
and  aecided;  ana  the  traditions  of  uose  com- 
munities abound  in  incidents  of  fidelity  and  de- 
votion, under  circumstances  where  such  displays 
were  by  no  means  sentimejital  or  free  from  dan^* 

The  following  incident  will  show  the  devotion 
and  loyalty  of  two  plain  women  living  in  an  ob- 
scure county  of  Tennessee :  — 

The  Twenty-seventh  Iowa  regiment  had  taken 
cars  at  Corinth,  and  were  travelling  in  the  direD- 
tion  of  Jackson.  It  was  the  summer  of  1S62» 
when  Jackson  contained  the  headquarters  of  Qen. 
Grant  The  train  started,  and  was  proceeding  at 
a  high  mte  of  speed,  every  square  foot  where  a 
man  could  sit  or  stand  being  covered  with  a 
soldier. 

Just  before- reaching  a  railroad  bridge  the  en- 
gineer saw  a  couple  of  lanterns  bein^  waved  in 
the  distance  directly  on  the  track.  Ue  sto^^ 
the  locomotive,  and  sent  men  ahead  to  ascertain 
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tbecanaeafliieaknn.  They  found  the  lanterns 
Md  hj  two  women,  who  explained  how  a  crew 
of  gaerrillaa  in  that  Tieinity  had  been  informed' 
Ihal  a  train  thus  loaded  with  Union  soldiers  was 
eipecCedy  and  had  fired  the  bridge  at  eight  o'clock 
tbat  evening,  and  allowed  the  main  timbers  to 
bm  so  that  the  bridge  would  break  under  the 
weight  of  the  train,  and  then  put  out  the  fire. 
These  noble  women  had  heardf  of  the  act,  and 
walked  ten  miles  through  the  mud  at  midnight, 
earrving  their  lanterns,  and  taking  their  station 
on  the  track,  where  they  had  patiently  waited  for 
hoiffs,  with  the  determination  of  thwarting  the 
dastndly  plan  of  the  Tillains.  The  officers  of  the 
xegiment,  thus  saved  from  a  terrible  accident 
tinougfa  the  heroism  of  these  women,  begsed  of 
then  to  accept  some  present  as  a  proof  of  their 
natitnde ;  but  they  would  have  nothins;,  saying 
wtj  did  it  for  their  country,  and  wanted  no  pay. 
A  party  of  soldiers  was  detailed  to  escort  tnem 
to  their  homes.  How  far  is  such  conduct  above 
aU  human  praise  or  the  rewards  that  man  can 
bestow!  

Ikcidents  of  Webb's  Cross-Roads. — ^While 
tiie  body  of  Zollicofier  lay  upon  the  ground  in 
front  of  a  Minnesota  tent,  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
an  excited  officer  rode  up,  exclaiming  to  the  men : 
"What  in  h — ^1  are  you  doing  here?  Why  are 
you  not  at  the  stretchers,  bringing  in  the 
wounded?'*  ''This  is  Zollicofier,"  sead  a  sol- 
dier. ^  I  know  that,"  replied  the  officer ;  **  he  is 
dead,  and  could  not  have  been  sent  to  h— 1  by  a 
better  man, for  CoL  Fry  shot  him;  leave  lum, 
andgo  to  vour  work." 

When  the  two  Parrott  guns  were  planted  on 
the  hill  at  Brown's  house,  overlooking  the  ene- 
my's camp,  the  peculiar  whir-r-r  of  the  shells  was 
to  our  astonished  darky,  who,  with  hat  off 


and  eyes  protruding,  exclaimed  to  his  sable  com- 
panion :  **  Gosh,  mighty,  Sam,  don't  dat  go  howl- 
m'  trou  de  wilderness  ?  " 

In  nearly  a  direct  line  with  the  course  we  had 
marched  from  the  battle-field  to  the  rebel  works, 
is  a  bold  elevation  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
this  side  of  said  works,  on  which  one  of  our  bat- 
teries was  immediately  planted,  and  commenced 
tiirowing  shot  and  shell  mto  their  camp.  Several 
regiments  had  lain  down  upon  the  ground  to  rest 
from  the  fatigue  of  their  march ;  and  as  the  rebels 
answered  but  feebly  with  two  gims,  their  shot 
passed  over  the  heaHs  of  our  men.  As  the  inter- 
Tals  grew  longer  and  longer,  watching  the  shot 
became  a  matter  of  amusement  with  them. — 
**  Secesh  ball !  Secesh  ball !  "  they  would  cry  out, 
while  half  a  dozen  would  start  and  run  after  it, 
others  calling  out:  "Run  harder,  or  you  won't 
overtake  it."  While  this  amusement  was  going 
on,  a  rabbit  sprang  out  of  a  bush  between  the 
lines,  when  the  cry,  "  Secesh  ball !  Secesh  ball ! " 
arose,  and  the  boys  took  after  it  with  better  suc- 
cess, for  they  caught  it 

Upon  the  hi^h  ground  last  referred  to,  the  reb- 
els made  a  bnef  stand  half  an  hour  before  we 
leached  it,  but  were  driven  off  by  a  few  shots 
from  Stannard's  battery.  One  of  these  six-pound 
shots  struck  a  poplar  tree,  about  two  feet  m  diam- 


eter, direcdv  in  the  centre,  and  some  twenty  feet 
firom  the  General,  passing  entirely  through  the 
tree,  tearing  off  splmters  ei^ht  or  ten  feet  long, 
and  passing  on  <'  trou  de  wilderness."  Another 
shot  struck  a  tree  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter, directly  beside  the  other,  but  lower  down,  euU 
ting  it  off  nearly  as  square  as  though  it  had  been 
done  with  a  saw. 

Being  among  the  first  who  entered  the  rebel 
fortifications,  I  discovered  a  barrel,  which  proved 
to  contain  apple-brandy.  Pulling  out  the  com-' 
cob  from  the  bunff-hole,  I  turned  it  up  and  filled 
a  canteen.  While  doing  this,  one  of  Bob  Mc- 
Cook's  skirmishers  came  in,  and  says :  '*  Vat  you 
gets  there?"  I  replied  that  it  appeared  to  be 
pretty  fair  apple-brandy ;  upon  which  the  Dutch- 
man ran  to  the  door,  calling  out,  furiously: 
"  Hans  I  Heinrich !  schnapps !  See !  come  arous  1 " 
Upon  which  a  dozen  Dutcnmen  came  in,  and  the 
brandy  which  was  not  spilled  upon  the  ground 
was  soon  transferred  to  tneir  canteens.  I  said : 
*'  Boys,  you  had  better  look  out ;  this  is  a  doctor's 
shop,  and  there  may  be  strychnine  in  that  bran- 
dy." They  paused  a  moment  to  look  at  each 
other,  when  one  of  them  exclaimed,  "  Py  Got, 
Hans,  I  teUs  you  vat  I  do ;  I  trinks  some,  and  if 
it  don't  kill  me,  den  you  trinks ; "  upon  which  he 
took  a  long  and  hearty  pull  at  his  canteen,  and 
smacking  his  lip  a  moment,  said,  "All  right, 
Hans !  go  ahead ! "  

DIRGE  FOR  A  SOLDIER. 

IN  HEMOBY  OF  OEN.  PHILIP  XEABNT. 
BT  GEOBOB  H.  BOKBB. 

Close  his  eyes ;  his  work  is  done ! 
What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman, 
Rise  of  moon,  or  set  of  sun, 
Hand  of  man,  or  kiss  of  woman  ? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know  : 
Lay  him  low  I 

As  man  may,  he  fought  his  fight, 

Proved  his  truth  by  his  endeavor  ; 
Let  him  sleep  in  solemn  night, 
Sleep  forever  and  forever. 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  t 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know : 
Lay  him  low ! 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars, 
-    Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley  I 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars, 
What  but  death  bemocking  folly  ? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know : 
lAy  him  low ! 

Leave  him  to  God's  watching  eye. 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  him. 
Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by : 

God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  1 
What  caxea\iis\  "hft  ^axmicAYnivw  \ 
lisyhmVywX' 
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The  Bedfobd  Bot  ^'Alex.'* — At  the  bat- 
tle of  Winchester  a  young  soldier  was  detailed 
tor  duty  in  guarding  army  property.  He  stood 
to  his  j>ost  until  about  the  time  his  regiment 
made  its  famous  charge,  when  he  ''made  a 
break"  for  that  regiment,  joined  it,  and  helped 
in  the  two  desperate  charges  that  decided  the 
day.  The  young  soldier  was  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  and  he  came  up  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  face,  and  between  sobs  said :  "  You 
mav  shoot  me  if  you  must,  but  'dad'  told  me, 
on  leaTing  home,  that  when  there  was  any  fight- 
ing going  on  I  must  be  in  the  thickest,  and  I 
was.  Now,  if  you  want  vour  *  stuff'  guarded 
when  there  is  a  fight,  somebody  besides  me  must 
do  it."  The  boy  •*  Alex,"  of  Bedford,  was  let  off 
on  that  plea,  and  after  ever  proved  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  in  his  regiment. 


The  Life  and  Death  op  a  Patriot  Sol- 
DIEB.  —  A  surgeon  in  one  of  the  military  hos- 
pitals at  Alexandria,  writes  in  a  private  note: 

"  Our  wounded  men  bear  their  sufferings  no- 
bly ;  I  have  hardly  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
from  one  of  them.  A  soldier  from  the  '  stem 
and  rock-bound  coast'  of  Maine  —  a  victim  of 
the  slaughter  at  Fredericksburg — lay  in  this  hos- 
pital, his  life  ebbing  away  from  a  fatal  wound. 
He  had  a  father,  brothers,  sisters,  a  wife,  a  little 
boy  of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  on  whom  his 
heart  seemed  set.  Half  an  hour  before  he  ceased 
to  breathe,  I  stood  by  his  side,  holding  his  hand. 
He  was  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  mtellectual 
fiicidties,  and  was  aware  that  he  had  but  a  very 
brief  time  to  live.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
message  to  leave  for  his  dear  ones  at  home,  whom 
he  loved  so  welL  '  Tell  them,'  said  he,  *  how  I 
died — they  know  how  I  lived! ' " 


Calling  on  President  Lincoln. — An  officer 
under  the  Government  called  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  accompanied  bv  a  clerical  friend.  "  Mr. 
President,"  said  he,  **  allow  me  to  present  to  you 

my  friend,  the  Rev.  M.  F.,  of .    Mr.  F.  nas 

expressed  a  desire  to  see  you,  and  have  some 
conversation  with  you,  and  1  am  happy  to  be  the 
means  of  introducing  him."  The  President  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  F.,  and  desiring  him  to  be  seated, 
took  a  seat  himselfl  Then, — his  countenance 
having  assumed  an  expression  of  patient  waiting, 
—  he  said,  '*  I  am  now  ready  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say."  "  O,  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.F., 
**  I  have  nothing  special  to  say.  I  merely  called 
to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  and,  as  one  of  the 
miluon,  to  assure  you  of  my  hea|r^  synipathyand 
support."  "My  dear  sir,"  said  the  President, 
rising  promptlv,  his  face  showing  instant  relief, 
and  with  both  hands  grasping  that  of  his  visitor, 
'*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,  indeed.  I  thought  you  had  come  to 
preach  to  me ! "         

A  Tennessee  Hero. — There  are  many  names 
£a  Tennessee,  and  particularly  in  the  eaBtem  por- 


tion of  that  State,  which  the  lo^  people  will  not 
let  die.  They  will  be  read  and  thought  of  in  Uie 
&r  future  as  the  present  generation  look  ba^  at 
the  demigods  of  the  Berolution.  A  letter  from. 
Cincinnati,  of  recent  date,  gives  some  account  of 
one  of  those  noble-hearted  Tennesseeans ;  and  at 
the  story  came  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man,  it  is 
probably  truthfuL  The  writer  states  that  among 
the  rebel  prisoners  at  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio,  was 
one  named  Neil,  who,  when  asked  how  he  came 
to  be  a  rebel,  stated  that  the  aeoessionista  scared 
him  into  it 

He  had  been  a  postmaster  in  Van  Buren  Conn* 
tv,  Tennessee,  and  a  Union  man.  The  rebeb  hdd 
three  elections  in  that  county,  but  got  hardhr  a 
solitary  vote  in  Neil's  prednet.  Eniaffed  at  this, 
they  imported  a  force  of  soldiers,  and  bq^an  to 
huch  unarmed  Unionists.  This  style  of  proce- 
dure made  some  converts,  but  it  was  withstood. 
Among  the  victims  Neil  spoke  of —  and  as  he 
knew  Uiat  he  was  dying,  he  reminded  his  hearers 
of  his  obligation  to  speak  the  simple  truth-— 
was  the  martyr  patriot  whose  history  he  thus  re- 
cited: 

There  was  in  Van  Buren  Counts  an  old  Meth- 
odist preacher  of  a  great  deal  or  ability,  named 
Cavender.  He  was  from  the  first  a  most  deter- 
mined Union  man;  and  as  his  influence  in  the 
county  was  peat,  they  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  him,  and  get  him  out  of  the  way.  So 
they  took  him  out  of  his  house,  put  a  rope  aroond 
his  neck,  set  him  upon  a  horse,  and  led  him  into 
a  forest.  They  then  told  him  that  unless  he 
would  publicly  renounce  his  Unionism,  they  would 
hang  him.  Cavender  replied,  **  God  gave  me  my 
breath  to  bear  witness  to  his  truth ;  and  idien  I 
must  turn  it  to  the  work  of  lies  and  crime,  it  is 
weU  enough  to  vield  it  up  to  Him  who  gave  it.* 

They  then  asked  him  if  he  had  any  parting  re- 
quest. He  said  "  he  had  no  hope  that  they  would 
attend  to  anything  he  mi^ht  ask."  They  said 
they  would.  He  then  desired  that  they  would 
take  his  body  to  his  daughter,  with  the  request 
that  she  would  lay  it  beside  the  remains  of  lus 
wife.  They  then  said,  *'  It's  time  to  go  to  your 
prayers."  He  replied,  **  I  am  not  one  of  the  sort 
who  has  to  wait  until  a  rope  is  round  his  neck  to 
pray."  Then  they  said,  ''Come,  old  man,  no 
nonsense;  if  you  don't  swear  to  stand  by  the 
Confederacy,  you'll  have  to  hang,"  at  the  sama 
time  tying  the  rope  to  a  branch. 

The  old  man  said,  ^  Hang  away."  One  then 
gave  a  blow  with  a  will  to  the  horse  upon  whidb 
Cavender  sat ;  the  horse  spranf^  forward,  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  Ood  and  his  country  passed 
into  eternity.  You  will  remember  that  they  said 
they  would  fulfil  lus  last  request.  Well,  thev  tore 
the  flesh  off  his  bones  and  threw  it  to  the  hogs ; 
his  heart  was  cut  out^  and  lay  in  a  public  place 
till  it  rotted.  Can  it  be  wondered  if  few  are 
strong  enough  to  resist  their  only  legitimate  argu- 
ments for  rebellion  P 


A  Lieutenant  was  promenading  in  full  uni- 
form one  day,  and  approaching  a  volunteer  on 
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matrjf  vho  duJlenged  him  with,  ''Hah!  Who 
eomw  there?"  The  lieutenant,  with  contempt 
m  erery  lineament  of  his  &ce,  expreased  hia  ire 
wiUi  an  indig:nant,  ''Asa !"  The  aentry's  reply, 
apt  and  ^uick,  oame, "  Advance,  asa,  and'  give  the 
ooantemgn."  

"A  Obiswold  for  ah  Alabama." — There  is 
a  beautifbl  thought  in  the  addresa  of  the  ladiea 
of  England  in  reply  to  Mra.  Stowe :  **  You  have 
sent  na  the  Griswoid  for  the  Alabama."  Not  **  a 
EoUnd  for  an  Oliver,"  not  tit  for  tat,  but  good 
far  eriL  Let  it  ^a  into  a  sayine  in  our  moth- 
er tongue, "  A  Gnawold  for  an  Alabama,"  when 
good  is  letomed  for  evil* 


Samsosc  op  Cherokee.  —  The  follow- 
ing is  the  atory  of  her  exploit,  as  related  by  Oen. 
Foneat  to  a  party  of  his  friends  at  Chattanooga : 

Our  xeadera  liave  doubtless  seen  one  or  two 
abort  Teraions  of  the  romantic  part  played  by  the 
abofre^iamed  indomitable  girl,  in  tne  great  raid 
of  OcML,  Forrest  from  Mi^eesboro',  Tenn.,  to 
Borne,  Oa.,  in  pursuit  of  Streight's  cavalr}' ;  but 
nercr  the  atory  as  related  by  the  General  lumself. 
The  romantic  and  heroic  conduct  of  Miss  San- 
som  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  the  survivors 
of  this  war ;  and  we  are  pleased  in  this  connec- 
tion to  add,  by  late  action  of  the  Legislature  of 
our  State,  she  has  been  granted  a  valuable  dona- 
tion of  land,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  the 
mdannted  Inravery  and  fearless  patriotism  she 
eiinced  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  The  editor 
of  the  Souikem  Confederacy  remembers  the  sto- 
ry, aa  related  by  Gen.  Forrest,  shortly  after  the 
capture  of  Streight  and  his  command,  and  says : 

He  had  been  pursuing  the  enemy  all  da;^,  and 
was  cloae  upon  their  heels,  when  the  pursuit  was 
effisetually  cnecked  by  the  destruction,  by  the  en- 
emy, of  a  bridge  over  a  deep  creek,  which,  for  the 
time,  separated  pursuer  and  pursued.  The  coun- 
try was  ezceedmgly  wild  and  rugged,  and  the 
banks  of  the  creek  too  steep  for  passage  on  horse- 
back. Gen.  Forrest  rode  up  to  a  modest  little 
farm-house  on  the  road-side,  and  seeing  a  youne 
maiden  atanding  upon  the  little  stoop  in  front  of 
the  dwelling,  he  accosted  her,  and  inquired  if 
there  was  any  ford  or  passage  for  his  men  across 
the  creek,  afcove  or  below  uxe  destroyed  bridge. 
The  young  girl  proceeded  to  direct  him  with  ani- 
mates gesture,  and  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement, 
and  almost  breathless  in  her  eagerness  to  aid  the 
noble  cause  of  the  gallant  Confederate  General. 

It  was  a  scene  lor  a' painter — the  Southern 
girl,  her  cheeks  glowing,  and  her  bright  eyes 
tiashing  ;  while  her  mower,  attracted  by  the  col- 
loquy, stood  holding  the  door,  and  gazmff  upon 
the  caTakade  over  her  venerable  spectacles,  the 
cavalry  chieftain  resting  his  legs  carelessly  over 
the  saddle  pommel,  his  staff  drawn  up  around 
him,  and  his  weather-worn  veterans  scattered  in 
groups  about  the  road,  and  some  of  them  actually 

•  During  the  war  the  ship  George  Griswold  was 
sent  to  EBfl^and  with  a  eaigo  for  her  starving  poor. 
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nodding  in  their  saddles  from  excessive  foti^e. 
After  some  fturther  inquiry.  Gen.  Forrest  asked 
the  young  lady  if  she  would  not  mount  behind 
him,  and  show  him  the  way  to  the  ford.  She 
hesitated,  and  turned  her  mother  an  inquiring 
look.  The  mother,  vrith  a  delicacy  becoming  a 
prudent  parent,  rather  seemed  to  object  to  her 
going  with  the  soldiers.  *<  Mother,"  she  said, 
"  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  as  brave  a 
man  as  Gen.  Forrest" 

"But,  my  dear,  folks  will  talk  about  you." 
«  Let  them  talk,"  responded  the  heroic  girl ;  "  I 
must  go."  And  with  that  she  lightly  sprang  upon 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Forrest  drew  his  met- 
tled charger  near  her ;  she  grasped  the  hero  fear- 
lessly about  the  waist,  and  sprang  up  behind  him ; 
and  away  they  went  —  over  brake  and  bramble, 
through  the  glade,  and  on  towards  the  ford.  The 
route  was  a  di£Scult  one,  even  for  as  experienced 
a  rider  as  Forrest ;  but  his  fair  youi^  companion 
and  guide  held  her  seat,  like  an  experienced  norse- 
woman,  and  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  fear. 
At  len^  they  drew  near  to  the  ford.  Upon  the 
high  ndge  above,  the  quick  eye  of  Forrest  de- 
scried the  Yankee  shaq)8hooter8,  dodging  from 
tree  to  tree ;  and  pretty  soon  an  angry  minie 
whistled  by  his  ear. 

"  What  was  that,  Gen.  Forrest  ? "  asked  the 
maiden. 

"  Bullets,"  he  replied ;  "  are  you  afraid  P  "  She 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  tney  proceeded  on. 
At  length  it  became  necessary,  mm  the  density 
of  the  undergrowth  and  snags,  to  dismount ;  and 
Forrest  hitched  his  horse,  and  the  girl  preceded 
him,  leading  the  way  herself — remarking  that 
the  Yankees  would  not  fire  upon  her ;  and  they 
might  fire,  if  he  went  first.  To  this  Forrest  ob- 
jected, not  wishing  to  screen  himself  behind  the 
brave  girl ;  and  taking  the  lead  himself,  the  two 
proceeded  on  to  the  ford,  under  the  fire  of  the 
Yankee  rear-guard.  Having  discovered  the  route, 
he  returned,  brought  up  his  axe-men,  and  cleared 
out  a  road,  and  safely  crossed  his  whole  column. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  his  fair  young  guide,  the 
General  asked  if  there  was  anything  be  might  do 
for  her,  in  return  for  her  invaluable  services. 
She  told  him  that  the  Yankees  on  ahead  had  her 
brother  prisoner,  and  if  Gen.  Forrest  would  only 
release  nim,  she  should  be  more  than  repaid. 
The  General  took  out  his  watch,  and  examined 
it.  It  was  just  five  minutes  to  eleven.  "  To- 
morrow," he  said,  "  at  five  minutes  to  eleven 
o'clock,  your  brother  shall  be  returned  to  you." 
And  so  the  sequel  proved.  Streight,  with  his 
whole  command,  was  captured  at  ten  the  next 
morning.  Youn^  Sansom  was  released,  and  de- 
spatched on  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  command,  to 
return  to  his  heroic  sister,  whose  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
success  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cavalry 
pursuits  and  captures  known  in  the  world's  his- 
tory.   

Sergeant  Carney.  —  The  story  of  this  heroic 
preserver  of  the  American  flajg,  in  the  assault  ow 
Fort  Wagner,  in  July,  \ft^^,\a  *aiO^^'w^\ 
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When  Uie  SnveantamTed  to  witlun  about  one 
hundred  Tarda  of  the  fort, — he  wu  with  the  firtt 
bcttalion,  which  waj  in  the  tdvance  of  the  atorm- 
ing  column,  —  he  i«ceived  the  regimental  coloia, 
and  presaed  forward  to  the  front  rank,  near  the 
Colonel,  who  waa  leading  the  men  over  the  ditch. 
He  taya,  ai  they  ucended  the  wall  of  the  fort,  the 
nnka  were  lull ;  but  aa  soon  aa  they  reached  the 
top,  "  the^  melted  awOT  "  before  the  enemy'«  fire, 
"  almoat  instantly."  He  received  a  aevere  wound 
in  the  thigh,  but  fell  only  upon  his  knee.  He 
planted  the  flag  upon  the  parapet,  Isy  down  on 
ue  outer  alope,  that  he  rnignt  ^t  aa  much  shel- 
ter BB  poaaible,  and  there  remamed  for  over  half 
an  hour,  till  the  Second  brigade  came  up.  He 
kept  the  colon  flying  until  the  aecond  conflict 
wu  ended.  When  our  forces  retired,  he  fol- 
lowed, creeping  on  one  knee,  stiU  holding  up  the 
flag.  It  waa  thua  that  Sergeant  Carney  came  from 
the  fleld  —  having  held  the  emblem  of  liberty 
orer  the  walla  of  Fort  Wagner  during  the  aan- 
^oinary  conflict  of  the  two  origadea  —  and  hav- 
mg  received  two  very  severe  wounds,  one  in  the 
thigh,  and  one  in  the  head.  Still  he  reftiaed  to 
gire  up  hia  aacred  truit  uutil  be  found  an  ofScer 
of  his  regiment. 

When  he  entered  the  field  hospital,  where  his 
wounded  comrades  were  being  brought  in,  they 
cheered  him  and  Uie  colora.  Though  nearly  ex- 
hausted with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  said,  "  Boys, 
the  old  flag  never  touched  the  ground." 

A  Dabino  Exploit.  — During  a  acont  of  the 
Tenth  Michigan  csvalrj-,  in  Platl  VaUey,  Tenn., 
B  detachment  of  the  Fint  Tennessee  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  waa  discovered.  Having  ascertained 
their  number,  company  D  dismounted,  and  ad- 
vanced as  akiimishers,  firing  several  volleys. 
The  enemy  were  followed  about  four  miles,  when 
the  pursuit  waa  given  up.  Befbte  the  main  body 
t^  the  enemy  had  been  discovered,  John  M.  Gib- 


I  rode  into 

the  road,  a  few  ronla  in  advance  of  him,  in  oui 
uniform,  end,  riding  up,  drew  a  revolver,  and 
informed  John  he  was  a  prisoner.    "  Give 

four  gun."  "  Well,"aays  John,*'IauppoM.I 
are  to  do  it,"  and,  in  brining  his  repeater  from 
his  shoulder,  he  threw  a  ball  into  the  barrel, 
cocked  his  piece,  and  shot  his  captor  through  the 
heart,  took  hia  horae,  and  saddle,  end  revc ' 
and  took  them  to  the  company. 


A  "  PBBasED  "  Texait.  —  A  aoldier  belonging 
to  the  army  of  Gen.  Dick  Taylor,  who  was  cap- 
tured alter  the  battle  at  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  od 
being  carried  into  the  nadonal  camp,  atated  that 
he  was  bora  in  Indiana. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  in  a  Texas  regi- 
ment?" 

"  Presaed  in." 

"  Why  didn't  you  run  away  before  you  were 
conscripted?" 

"  Ttwi  ta,  but  they  canght  me.    Tbey  hunted 


me  with  doga,  rir.  When  I  waa  put  into  lb* 
ranka,  I  told  them  I  would  do  my  common  duty, 
,ind  that  I  would  never  kill  a  Union  aoldier.  Be- 
fore I  was  taken  to-day,  I  was  sent  out  to  sJur- 
misb  on  the  left,  and  I  know  where  every  ball  I 
flred  struck  —  in  the  trees,  sir  —  and  all  the 
«hile  the  SLtCeenth  Indiana  boys,  bom  in  my  own 

State,  were  firing  at  me  like .   Three  of  their 

bullets  came  so  near  me,  that  I  thought  eadi 
lime  I  was  to  be  a  dead  man.  But  row,  1  thank 
die  Lord,  I'm  all  right  You  couldn't  give  me  a 
little  cofiee,  could  vou  P  " 

Mrs.  Browning  has  immortalized  a  similar  in- 
cident in  rene ;  but  her  yonng  Italian,  forced 
into  the  Ausirian  service,  was  no  more  of  a  hero 
iban  the  homely  Hooaier  who  played  his  part  ao 
well  at  "  Crump's  Corner," 


Wdkshii>  of  the  NEGBOEa.  —  A  correspond* 
t  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  gives  an  interesting  ae- 
unt  of  the  religious  meetings  of  negroes.  In 
vhich  singing  is  the  favorite  exercise.  They 
have  a  great  variety  of  sacred  songs,  which  they 
sing  and  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and 
never  grow  weary.  A  fcvorite  melody  is,  "  Boll, 
Jordan,  roll : " 

Little  children  uttinf;  on  the  tree  of  life, 

To  bear  when  Jordan  roll ; 
0,  roll,  Jordan,  roll ;  roll,  Jordan,  roll ; 
We  march  the  angel  match ;  0,  march  tho  angel 

On  I  my  aoul  is  risbg  heavenward,  to  hear  when 

Jordan  roll. 
O  my  brother  ]  sitting  on  the  tree  of  life. 

To  bear  wben  Jordan  roll,  Ac 
Sister  Hary  sitting  on  the  tree  of  lifl>. 

To  hear  when  Jordan  roll,  &c." 

he  verses  vary  only  in  the  recitative.  If  Hr. 
es  is  a  visitor,  he  will  hear,  "Mr.  Jones  ia 
sitting  on  the  tree  of  life."  All  of  the  persona 
present  are  introduced  to  the  tree  of  life  —  Nan- 
cy, James,  and  Sancho.  There  is  no  pause;  be- 
fore the  last  roll  is  ended,  the  one  giving  the 
''  ,tive  places  another  brother  or  sister  on  dw 
and  then  Jordan  rolls  again.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuous refrain,  till  all  have  had  theii  turn  upon 
the  tree. 
A  weird  plantation  refrain,  in  a  minor  key,  is, 
Down  in  the  Lonesoma  Valley."  Thia  baa  also 
"  and  chorus: 


"  My  sister,  don't  you  want  to  get  religion  I 

Oo  down  in  the  lonesome  valley, 

Oo  down  in  the  lonesome  valley. 

Go  down  in  the  lonesome  valley,  my  Lord, 

To  meet  my  Jesns  there." 
As  the  song  goes  on  the  enthusisam  rises. 
Tbey  sing  louder  and  stronger.  The  one  pving 
the  recitative  leads  off  wilh  more  vigor,  and  the 
chorus  rolls  with  en  increasing  volume.  Tfa^ 
beat  time  at  first  with  their  feet,  then  with  their 
hands.  William  cannot  sit  stiU.  He  risea,  be- 
gins a  shuffle  with  his  feet,  jerking  his  aims. 
Ann,  a  short,  thick-set,  pure-blooded  black  wo- 
man, woaring  a  cheeked  fpa^bam  dnaa,  and  an 
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apron  whidi  imi  once  a  window  ciirtahi»  can  no 
longer  keep  her  neat.  She  daps  her  hands,  makes 
a  short,  aoick  jerk  of  her  hody  on  the  unaccented 
part  of  the  measure,  keeping  exact  time.  Cath- 
arine and  Sancho  catch  the  inspiration.  We 
push  the  centre  tahle  aside  to  give  them  room. 
The^  go  round  in  a  circle,  singing,  shuffling, 
jerking,  shouting  louder  and  louder.  Those  upon 
the  seats  respond  more  vigorously,  keeping  time 

'imam  seems  in  a  tr 


feet  and  hands.  William  seems  in  a  trance ; 
his  eyes  are  fixed,  yet  he  goes  on  into  a  double 
ahume.  Every  joint  in  his  body  seems  to  be 
hung  on  wires.  Feet,  legs,  arms,  head,  body, 
jerk  like  a  dancins  dandy  Jack.  Sancho  enters 
mto  the  praise  with  his  whole  heart,  clasping  his 
hands,  looking  upward  and  outward  upon  the 
crowd  as  if  they  were  his  children,  and  ne  a  pa- 
triarch. His  countenance  beams  with  joy.  He 
is  all  but  carried  away  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  So  it  {^oes  on  till  nature  is  exhausted. 
When  the  meetmg  breaks  up,  the  sins^ers  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  all  round, 
keeping  time  to  the  tune,  "  There's  a  meeting 
here  to-night."  ___ 

The  Battle  at  Paducah.  —  When  the  re- 
fusal of  Col.  Hicks  was  communicated  to  Gen. 
Forrest,  a  ^neral  charge  was  ordered,  and  away 
the  whole  Ime  dashed  upon  the  works.  The  fort 
is  a  small,  low  earth-work,  surrounded  by  a  shal- 
low ditch.  The  fierce  onslaught  was  met  by  a 
sheet  of  flame  from  the  fort,  which  made  many 
of  the  assailants  bite  the  dust,  but  it  stayed  them 
not  —  on  they  came,  yelling  like  demons,  many 
of  them  crossing  the  mtch,  and  were  killed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  fort,  before,  broken  and  repulsed, 
the  thinned  ranks  of  the  enemy  sullenly  retired. 

The  sharpshooters  in  the  houses  which  com- 
manded the  fort  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon 
the  garrison,  while  the  volleys  from  the  main 
bod^'  were  almost  continuaL  Four  or  five  times 
dunng  the  afternoon  and  evening  was  the  attack 
renewed,  and  each  time  successfully  repulsed, 
until  the  whole  ground  between  the  fort  and  the 
town  was  covered  with  the  slain  and  wounded. 
The  artillery  of  the  fort  was  by  no  means  idle 
during  this  time,  but  was  dividing  its  attention 
between  the  attacking  party  and  the  houses 
which  contained  the  sharpshooters,  whom  they 
finally  dislodged,  and  destroyed  the  buildings  to 
prevent  their  again  being  made  hiding-places  for 
rebel  soldiers.  The  final  charge  was  made  at 
seven  o'dock,  after  which  Forrest  retired  beyond 
ffun-shot,  and  took  refuge  in  the  city  among  the 
buildings. 

A  number  of  dtizens  went  into  the  fort,  and 
fought  bravely  during  the  whole  engagement. 
One  took  his  umily  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  he 
took  his  place  with  the  soldiers  behind  the  ram- 
parts, in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  a  ball  se- 
verely wounded  him  in  the  arm,  but  he  refused 
to  give  up  so  long  as  a  rebel  was  in  sieht,  and 
continued  to  fight  until  the  enemy  retired.  Ajfter 
the  second  repulse,  one  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry- 
men rushed  out  of  the  fort,  and  found  the  body  of 
hia  brother,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  first  charge. 


Many  of  the  dtizens  could  not  cross  the  river 
before  the  battle  commenced.  Of  these,  several 
ladies  sought  refuge  under  the  bluff,  out  of  range 
of  shot  A  rebel  sharpshooter,  knowing  that  the 
Federals  would  not  harm  the  ladies,  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  crowd,  and  from  behind  his  new-fash- 
ioned breastwork,  opened  fire  upon  one  of  the 
gun-boats.  This  was  borne  as  long  as  possible, 
until  a  shot  was  sent  into  the  bank  a  few  feet 
above  their  heads,  when  the  women  ran  shriek- 
ing for  other  shelter,  and  Mr.  Keb.  did  the  tallest 
running  on  record. 

In  Broadway,  a  crowd  of  women  collected ;  be- 
hind them  stood  a  rank  of  rebels,  who  kept  up 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  boats.  Several  sheus 
were  sent  over  their  heads,  but  the  women  stood 
their  ground,  protecting  the  scoundrels  behind 
them.  Finally  a  shot  fell  in  their  midst,  kill- 
ing one  young  woman,  and  wounding  several 
rebels. 

Little  respect  was  paid  to  a  man's  sentiments 
—  sympathizers'  stores  suffered  about  equally 
with  Union  men's.  Immense  booty  was  obtained 
and  carried  off —  the  amount  of  loss  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  There  is  one  instance,  however, 
which  occurred,  in  which  they  showed  some  little 
regard  for  a  friend  —  nearly  every  horse  and  mule 
in  the  city  was  taken,  except  a  few  belonging  to 
the  Government  —  it  was  believed  that  those  be- 
longed to  a  strong  rebel  sympathizer,  and  on  that 
account  the  horses  were  not  taken. 

Firing  from  the  gun-boats  and  the  fort  and 
the  rebel  artillery  continued  at  intervals  until 
near  midnight  on  Friday,  after  which  all  became 
quiet,  and  scarce  a  shot  was  heard  till  after  the 
retreat  of  Forrest,  which  occurred  on  Saturday, 
between  two  and  three  o*dock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  enemy  retired  towards  Mayfield,  tearing  up 
the  railroad  track  in  his  rear.  A  large  numb^ 
of  houses  were  set  on  fire,  both  by  shells  and  by 
the  rebels.  The  first  destroyed  were  some  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  Government,  —  set  in  fiames 
by  the  rebels,  —  others  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, until  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  of 
various  descriptions  were  burned  to  the  ground. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  it  was  found  that 
the  ammunition,  both  in  the  fort  and  on  the  gun- 
boats, was  nearly  expended.  Little  or  no  pro- 
vision was  in  the  fort,  and  the  men  sadly  wanted 
food  after  their  arduous  labors.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  battle  reached  this  dty,  reenforce- 
ments  were  despatched  to  Paducah,  as  well  as 
ammunition  and  provisions.  When  the  pro- 
visions arrived,  Col.  Hicks  sent  a  full  supply  to 
the  suffering  citizens,  and  had  it  distnouted 
among  the  hungry  crowd  of  women  and  children 
on  the  Illinois  shore. 

The  rebel  Brig.-Gen.  Thompson  was  shot 
through  the  head,  while  on  his  horse  near  the 
fort,  during  the  fight.  After  falling  to  the  ground, 
a  shell  struck  him  in  the  abdomen,  and  blew  him 
to  pieces.  His  spinal  column  was  found  several 
feet  from  his  mangled  body. 

Towards  evening  the  ammunition  in  the  fort 
became  well  nigh  exhausted.  When  this  was 
discovered;  CoLHicks  ordered  that,  should  am- 
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munition  run  out,  the  works  should  he  defended 
with  the  bayonet  as  long  as  a  man  remained 


Fo&AOiNO.  —  A  member  of  a  TViseonsin  regi« 
ment  related  the  following :  Our  boys  sometimes 
oome  great  tricks  over  the  secesh  planters  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  prise  from  their  hen- 
roosts, garden,  &c.  The  [biggest  thing  of  the 
season,  m  this  line  of  buuness,  happened  a  few 
weeks  since.  Some  of  the  boys  had  been  royinff 
around  the  country  on  a  kind  ox ''reconnoisstooe, 
and  among  other  matters  of  interest,  they  discoT- 
ered,  in  the  garden  of  a  certain  ferm-house,  three 
or  four  bee-hiTes,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
most  delicious  honey.  On  oonsuUation,  it  was 
determined  that  that  honey  should  be  "confis- 
cated," and  contribute  to  sweeten  the  sugary 
teeth  of  the  braye  sons  of  Mars  who  captured  it. 
Their  plans  were  laid,  and  the  expedition  was  to 
oome  off  on  a  certain  night  The  night  proved 
feTorable  to  their  design — so  dark  t^  nothing 
but  a  "  stack  of  black  cats  "  could  excel  it  in  the 
intenseness  of  its  darkness.  The  party  of  ten  or 
twelye  started  from  camp,  and  alter  a  number 
oi  amusing  adventures,  reached  their  destina- 
tion* But  all  the  danger  was  yet  to  come.  The 
house  was  jprotected  by  two  guards.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty,  thev  had  to  resort  to  strategy. 
They  placed  guards  of  their  own  at  each  door, 
and  notified  the  occupants  of  the  house  that  they 
were  under  arrest  on  some  terrible  charge,  and 
at  the  same  time  admomshed  them  to  keep  quiet, 
and  to  stay  within  doors,  and  that  an  officer  would 
soon  be  around  to  make  the  search.  In  the  mean 
time  the  balance  of  the  party  were  scampering 
off  with  their  prizes,  —  ail  made  secure,  —  the 
self-constituted  guard  withdrew,  and  it  was  not 
tiU  the  next  morning  that  the  frightened  rebels 
found  out  the  sad  havoc  that  had  been  made 
amongst  their  potatoes,  honey,  and  bam-yard 
fowls  by  the  "rascally  Yankees.'' 


•«EIN   FESTE   BURG  1ST  TJNSEB  GOTT." 

BT  JOHN  o.  WHimsn* 

Wb  wait  beneath  the  ftimace  blast 

The  pangs  of  transformation ; 
Kot  pamlesalv  doth  God  recast 
And  mould  anew  the  nation. 
Hot  bums  the  fire 
Where  wrongs  expire ; 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  from  the  land 
Uproots  the  ancient  evil. 

The  hand-breadth  cloud  the  sages  fesred 

Its  bloody  rain  is  dropping ; 
The  poison  plant  the  fiithers  spared 
AU  else  is  overtopping. 

East,  West,  Soutti,  North, 
It  curses  the  earth : 
All  justice  dies. 
And  fraud  and  lies 
live  only  in  Us  shadow* 


What  gives  tiie  wheat  field  blades  of  sled  } 

What  points  the  rebel  cannon  } 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  hed. 
On  the  old  star-spangled  pennon  ? 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Of  the  men  of  the  South? 
What  whets  the  knife 
For  tiie  Union's  life  ?  — 
Hark  to  the  answer:  ~  SlavxbtI 

Then  waste  no  blows  on  lesser  fees^ 

In  strife  unworthy  freemen. 
God  lifts  to-day  the  veil,  and  shows 
The  features  of  the  demon  I 
O  North  and  Soudi, 
Its  victims  both. 
Can  ye  not  cry, 
"  Let  Slavery  die !  •* 
And  Union  find  m  freedom  ? 


What  though  the  cast-out  spirit  tear 

The  nation  in  his  going  ? 
We  who  have  shared  the  guilt,  must  share 
The  pang  of  his  o'erthxowing  I 
Whate'er  the  loss, 
Whate'er  the  cross. 
Shall  they  complain 
Of  present  pain. 
Who  trust  in  God's  hereafter  } 

For  who  that  leans  on  His  ri^t  arm 

Was  ever  yet  forsaken  ?  • 
What  righteous  cause  can  suffer  hanut 
If  He  its  part  has  taken  ? 
Though  wild  and  loud. 
And  dark  the  cloud. 
Behind  its  folds 
His  hand  upholds 
The  calm  sky  of  to-morrow ! 

Above  the  maddening  cry  for  blood. 

Above  the  wild  war-drumming. 
Let  Freedom's  voice  be  heard,  with  good 
The  evil  overcoming. 

GKve  prayer  and  purse 
To  stay  The  Curse^ 
Whose  wrong  we  share. 
Whose  shame  we  bear. 
Whose  end  shall  gladden  heaven  1 

In  vain  the  bells  of  war  shall  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  revenges. 
While  still  is  spared  the  evil  thing 
That  severs  and  estranges. 
But  blest  the  ear 
That  yet  shall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell 
That  rings  the  knell 
Of  Slavery  forever ! 

Then  let  the  selfish  lip  be  dumb,^ 

And  hushed  the  breath  of  sighing ; 
Before  the  joy  of  peace  must  come 
The  piins  of  purifying. 
God  give  us  grace, 
Eacli  in  his  place 
To  bear  his  lot. 
And,  murmuring  not^ 
Endure^  and  wait,  andlahor  I 
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The  Escape  feom  the  Libby. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  given  by  the  Union  officers, 
who  succeeded  m  reaching  tne  Federal  lines,  after 
their  escape  from  Richmond,  in  February,  1864 : 

Orer  two  months  previous  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  plan,  the  officers  confined  in  Libby 
Prison  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  their  own 
ezdum^ ;  and  after  the  matter  had  been  seri- 
ously discussed  by  some  seven  or  eight  of  them, 
they  undertook  to  dig  for  a  distance  towards  a 
sewer  running  into  the  basin.^  This  they  proposed 
doing  by  commencing  at  a  point  in  the  cellar,  near 
a  chunney.  This  cellar  was  immediately  under 
the  hospital,  and  was  the  receptacle  for  refuse 
straw,  urown  ttom  the  beds  when  they  were 
^nn^ed,  and  for  other  refuse  matter.  Above  the 
hospital  was  a  room  for  officers,  and  above  that 
yet  another  room.  The  chimney  ran  through  all 
these  rooms ;  and  the  prisoners  who  were  m  the 
secret,  improvised  a  rope,  and  night  after  night 
let  working  parties  down,  who  successfully  pros- 
ecuted their  excavating  operations. 

The  dirt  was  hid  under  the  straw  and  other 
refuse  matter  in  the  cellar,  and  it  was  trampled 
down  so  as  not  to  present  too  great  a  bulk. 
When  the  working  party  had  got  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  under  ground,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
haul  the  dirt  back  by  hand,  and  a  spittoon,  which 
bad  been  famished  by  the  officers  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  was  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  cart 
A  string  was  attached  to  it,  and  it  was  run  in  the 
tunnel,  and  as  soon  as  filled  was  drawn  out,  and 
the  dirt  deposited  under  the  straw.  But,  after 
hard  work,  and  digging,  with  finger-nails,  knives, 
and  chisels,  a  number  of  fbet,  the  working  party 
fotmd  themselves  stopped  by  piles  driven  into  the 
nt>und.  These  were  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter. 
But  they  were  not  discouraged.  Penknives,  or 
any  other  artides  that  would  cut,  were  called  for ; 
and,  after  chipping,  chipping,  chipping  for  a  long 
time,  the  piles  were  severed,  ana  the  tunnellers 
commenced  again,  and  in  a  few  moments  reached 
the  sewer. 

But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  met  their  far- 
ther progress.  The  stench  from  the  sewers  and 
the  flow  of  ffithv  water  was  so  great  that  one  of 
the  party  fainteo,  and  was  dragged  out  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  the  project  in  that  direction  had  to 
be  abandoned.  The  fiilure  was  communicated  to 
a  few  others  besides  those  who  had  first  thought 
of  escape,  and  then  a  party  of  seventeen,  after 
viewing  the  premises  and  surroundings,  concluded 
to  tunnel  under  Carey  Street  On  the  opposite 
side  of  this  street  from  the  prison  was  a.  sort  of 
carriage-house,  or  out-house,  and  the  project  was 
to  dig  under  the  street  and  emerjs^e  from  under  or 
near  the  house.  There  was  a  high  fence  around 
it,  and  the  guard  was  outside  of  this  fence.  The 
prisoners  then  commenced  to  dig  at  the  other  side 
of  the  chimney ;  and  after  a  few  handfuls  of  dirt 
had  been  removed,  thev  found  themselves  stopped 
by  a  stone  wall,  whicn  proved  afterwards  to  be 
three  feet  thick.  The  party  were  by  no  means 
daunted,  and  with  penknives  and  pocket-knives 
they  commenced  operations  upon  the  stone  and 


After  nineteen  days'  and  nights'  hard  work,  they 
again  struck  the  earth  beyond  the  wall  and  pushed 
their  work  forward.  Here,  too,  fafter  the^  had 
got  some  distance  under  ground,)  the  friendly 
spittoon  was  brought  into  requisition,  and  Uie 
dirt  was  hauled  out  in  small  quantities.  After 
digffmg  for  some  days,  the  question  arose  wheth- 
er they  had  not  reached  the  point  aimed  at  $  and 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  test  the  matter,  Capt  Gkd- 
lagher,  of  tne  Second  Ohio  regiment,  pretended 
that  he  had  a  box  in  the  carriage-house  over  the 
way,  and  desired  to  search  it  out  This  carriage* 
house,  it  is  proper  to  state,  was  used  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  boxes  and  goods  sent  to  prisoners  from 
the  North,  and  the  recipients  were  often  allowed 
to  ^,  under  guard,  across  the  street  to  secure 
their  property.  Capt  Gallagher  was  granted 
permission  to  go  there,  and  as  he  walked  across, 
under  guard,  he,  as  weU  as  he  could,  paced  off 
the  distance,  and  concluded  that  the  street  was 
about  fifty  feet  wide. 

On  the  6th  or  7th  of  February  the  working 
party  supposed  they  had  gone  a  sufficient  dis* 
tance,  ana  commenced  to  dig  upward.  When 
near  the  surface  they  heard  the  rebel  guards 
talking  above  them,  and  discovered  they  were 
some  two  or  three  feet  yet  outside  the  fence. 

The  displacing  of  a  stone  made  considerable 
noise,  and  one  or  the  sentinels  called  to  his  com- 
rade and  asked  him  what  the  noise  meant  The 
guards,  after  listening  a  few  minutes,  concluded 
that  nothing  was  wrong,  and  returned  to  their 
beats.  This  hole  was  stopped  up  by  inserting 
into  the  crevice  a  pair  of  old  pantaloons  filled  with 
straw,  and  by  bolstering  the  whole  up  with  boards, 
which  they  secured  from  the  floors,  &c,  of  the 
prison. 

The  tunnel  was  then  continued  some  six  or 
seven  feet  more ;  and  when  the  working  pasty 
supposed  they  were  about  ready  to  emerae  to 
daylight,  others  in  the  prison  were  informed  that 
there  was  a  way  now  open  for  escape.  One  hun* 
dred  and  nine  of  the  prisoners  decided  to  make 
the  attempt  to  get  away.  Others  refused,  fearing 
the  consequences  if  they  were  recaptured;  ana 
others  yet  (among  whom  were  Gen.  Neal  Dow) 
declined  to  make  the  attempt,  because  fas  they 
said)  they  did  not  desire  to  nave  their  Govern- 
ment back  down  from  its  enunciated  policy  of 
exchange.  Col.  Rose,  of  New  York,  Cfol.  ien- 
drick,  of  Tenn.,  Capt  Jones,  Lieut  Bradford, 
and  others,  informed  Gen.  Dow  that  they  could 
not  see  how  making  their  escape  would  affect  the 
policy  of  exchange.  Their  prmciple  was,  that  it 
was  their  personal  right  to  escape  if  they  could, 
and  their  duty  to  their  Government  to  make  the 
attempt 

About  half  past  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  the  prisoners  started  out,  Col.  Rose,  of  New 
York,  leading  the  van.  Before  starting,  the  pris- 
oners had  divided  themselves  into  squaids  of  two, 
three,  and  four,  and  each  squad  was  to  take  a 
different  route,  and,  after  thejr  were  out,  were  to 
push  for  the  Union  lines  as  rast  as  possible.  It 
was  the  understanding  that  the  working  party  was 
to  have  an  hour's  start  of  the  other  prisoners,  and* 
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oonsequentlyy  the  rope  ladder  in  the  cdlar  was 
drawn  out.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  hour, 
howerer,  die  other  prisoners  became  impatient, 
and  were  let  down  through  the  chimney  success- 
fiilly  into  the  cellar. 

CoL  W.  P.  Kendrick,  of  West  Tennessee,  CapU 
D.  J.  Jones,  of  the  First  Kentucky  cavalry,  and 
Lieut  R.  Y.  Bradford,  of  the  Second  West  Ten- 
nessee, were  detailed  as  a  rear-guard,  or,  rather, 
to  go  out  last ;  and  from  a  window  CoL  K.  and 
his  companions  could  see  the  fugidves  walk  out 
of  a  gate  at  the  other  end  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
carriage-house,  and  fearlessly  move  ofL  The  ap- 
erture was  so  narrow  that  but  one  man  could  ^t 
through  at  a  time,  and  each  squad  carried  with 
them  provisions  in  a  haversack.  At  midnight  a 
fidse  alarm  was  created,  and  the  prisoners  made 
considerable  noise  in  getting  to  their  respective 
quarters.  Providentially,  however,  the  guard 
suspected  nothing  wrong,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  exodus  was  again  commenced.  CoL  Kendrick 
and  his  companions  looked  with  some  trepidation 
upon  the  movements  of  the  fugitives,  as  some  of 
them,  exerdsing  but  little  discretion,  moved  bold- 
ly out  on  the  enclosure  into  the  glare  of  the  gas- 
light. Many  of  them  were,  however,  in  citizens' 
dress ;  and  as  all  the  rebel  guards  wear  the  United 
States  uniform,  but  littie  suspicion  could  be  ex- 
cited, even  if  the  fugitives  haa  been  accosted  by  a 
guard. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  the  lamps  were 
extinguished  in  the  streets,  and  then  the  exit  was 
more  safely  accomplished.  There  were  many 
officers  who  desired  to  leave,  who  were  so  weak 
and  feeble  that  they  were  dragged  through  the 
tunnel  by  main  force,  and  earned  to  places  of 
safety,  until  such  time  as  they  would  be  able  to 
move  on  their  journey.  At  half  past  two  o'clock, 
G^t  Jones,  doL  Kendrick,  and  Lieut  Bradford 
passed  out  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named ; 
and  as  CoL  K.  emerged  from  the  hole,  he  heard 
the  guard  within  a  few  feet  of  him  sing  out,  **  Post 
No.  7,  half  past  two  in  the  morning,  and  all's 
welL"  CoL  K.  says  he  could  hardly  resist  the 
temptation  of  saying,  *'  Not  so  well  as  you  think, 
except  for  the  Yanks."  Lieut  Bradford  was  in- 
trusted with  the  provisions  for  this  squad ;  and  in 
getting  through  ne  was  obliged  to  leave  his  hav- 
ersack behind  him,  as  he  coidd  not  get  through 
with  it  upon  him. 

Once  out,  they  proceeded  up  the  street,  keeping 
in  the  shade  of  the  buildings,  and  passed  east- 
wardly  through  the  city. 

A  description  of  the  route  pursued  by  this  par- 
ty, and  of  the  tribulations  through  which  they 
passed,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  rough  time  they 
all  had  of  it  Col.  Kendrick  had,  before  leaving 
the  prison,  mapped  out  his  course,  and  concluded 
that  the  best  route  to  take  was  the  one  towards 
Norfolk,  or  Fortress  Monroe,  as  there  were  fewer 
rebel  pickets  in  that  direction.  They  therefore 
kept  the  York  River  Railroad  to  the  left,  and 
moved  towards  the  Chickahominy  River.  They 
passed  through  Boar  Swamp,  and  crossed  the  road 
leading  to  Bottom  Bridge.  Sometimes  they  waded 
thraugh  mud  and  water  almost  up  to  their  necks, 


and  kept  the  Bottom  Bridge  road  to  their  left, 
although  at  times  they  comd  see  and  hear  the 
cars  travelling  over  the  York  River  Road. 

While  passing  through  the  swamp  near  the 
Chickahominy,  CoL  Kendrick  sprainea  his  ankle 
and  felL  Fortunate,  too,  was  that  fsdl  for  him 
and  his  party ;  for  while  he  was  lying  there,  one 
of  them  chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw,  in  a  direct 
line  with  them,  a  swamp  bridge ;  and  in  the  dam 
outline  they  could  perceive  that  parties  with  mus- 
kets were  passing  over  the  bridge.  They  there- 
fore moved  some  distance  to  the  south ;  and  after 
passinff  through  more  of  the  swamp,  readied  the 
Chickanominy  about  four  miles  below  Bottom 
Bridge.  Here,  now,  was  a  difficulty.  The  river 
was  only  twenty  feet  wide,  but  it  was  very  deep, 
and  the  refugees  were  worn  out  and  &tiguea. 
Chancing,  however,  to  look  up,  Lieut  Bradford 
saw  that  two  trees  had  fallen  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  and  that  their  brandies  were  inter- 
locked. By  crawling  up  one  tree  and  down  the 
other,  the  fugitives  reacned  the  east  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy ;  and  CoL  Kendrick  could  not  hdp 
remarking  that  he  believed  Providence  was  on 
their  side,  else  they  would  not  have  met  that  nat- 
ural bridge. 

They  subsequenUy  learned  from  a  friendly  ne- 
gro that  had  they  crossed  the  bridge  they  had 
seen,  they  would  assuredly  have  been  rec^tured, 
for  Capt  Turner,  the  keeper  of  Libby  Prison,  had 
been  out  and  posted  guards  there,  and  in  fact  bad 
alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  got  the  people  up 
as  a  vigilance  committee  to  capture  the  esoe^ied 
prisoners. 

After  crossing  over  this  natural  bridge,  they 
lay  down  on  the  ground  and  slept  until  sunrise 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  when  they  continued 
on  their  way,  keeping  eastwardly  as  near  as  they 
could.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  had  nothing  to 
eat,  and  were  almost  famished.  About  noon  of 
the  1 1th  they  met  several  negroes,  who  gave  than 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  rebd 
pickets,  and  furnished  them  with  food. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  these  friendly  ne^ 
groes,  thev  remained  quietiy  in  the  woods  until 
darkness  had  set  in,  when  they  were  furnished 
with  a  comfortable  supper  by  the  negroes,  and 
after  dark  proceeded  on  their  way,  the  negroes 
Twho  everywhere  showed  their  friendship  to  the 
fugitives)  naving  first  directed  them  how  to  avoid 
the  rebel  pickets.  That  night  they  passed  a  camp 
of  rebels,  and  could  plaimy  see  the  smoke  and 
camp  fires.  But  their  weaned  feet  gave  out,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  stop  and  rest,  having  only 
marched  five  miles  that  day. 

They  started  aeain  at  daylight  on  the  13th,  and. 
after  moving  awhile  through  the  woods,  they  saw 
a  negro  woman  working  in  a  field,  and  callea  her 
to  them,  and  from  her  received  directions,  and 
were  told  that  the  rebel  pickets  had  been  about 
there  looking  for  the  fugitives  frt>m  Libby.  Here 
they  lay  low  again,  and  resumed  their  journey 
when  darkness  set  in,  and  marched  five  miles,  Imt 
halted  until  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  the 
journey  was  resumed. 

At  one  point  they  met  a  negro  in  the  fieldy  ftid 
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■he  told  them  that  her  mlBtress  was  a  secesh  wo- 
man, and  that  she  had  a  son  in  the  rebel  army. 
The  party,  howeyer,  were  exceedingly  hungry,  and 
they  determined  to  secure  some  food.  This  they 
did  by  boldly  approaching  the  house  and  inform- 
ing the  mistress  that  they  were  fugitives  from 
Norfolky  who  had  been  oriven  out  by  Butler; 
and  the  secesh  sympathies  of  the  woman  were  at 
once  aroused,  ana  she  gave  them  of  her  substance, 
and  started  them  on  their  way,  with  directions 
how  to  avoid  the  Yankee  soldiers,  who  occasionally 
scouted  in  that  vicinity.  This  information  was 
exceedingly  valuable  to  the  refugees,  for  by  it  they 
discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  Union  forces. 

When  about  fifteen  miles  from  Williamsburg, 
the  party  came  upon  the  main  road,  and  found 
the  tracu  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  A  piece  of 
paper  found  by  CapL  Jones,  satisfied  him  that 
they  were  Union  cavalry;  but  his  companions 
were  suspicious,  and  avoided  the  road,  and  moved 
forward ;  and  at  the  **  Burnt  Ordinary,"  (about 
ten  miles  from  Williamsburg,)  awaited  the  return 
of  the  cavalry  that  had  moved  up  the  road ;  and 
from  behind  a  fence  comer,  where  they  were  se- 
creted, the  fugitives  saw  the  flag  of  toe  Union, 
sapported  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  which  proved 
to  oe  a  detachment  of  Col.  Spear's  Eleventh  Penn- 
sylvania regiment,  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
pickinp^  up  escaped  ])ri8oners.  CoL  SLendrick 
says  his  feelings  at  seeing  the  old  flag  were  inde- 
scribable. 

The  party  rode  into  Williamsburg  with  the  cav- 
alry»  where  they  were  quartered  for  the  night,  and 
wliere  they  found  eleven  others  who  had  escaped 
safely.  

A  Wedding  on  Horseback.  —  The  following 
occurred  at  Battle  Creek,  on  the  Chattanooga 
Kailroad,  in  March,  1864 :  A  pair  of  lovers  be- 
thought themselves  of  getting  married,  and  hav- 
ing procured  a  license,  they  set  out  on  horseback. 
They  soon  came  up  to  a  parson  "  setting  "  on  a 
fence, — it  seems  ne  did  something  occasionally 
at  fanning,  —  and  requested  him  to  "  solemnize 
the  sacred  rites  of  matrimony  at  once."  Tbe 
narson  finally  assented,  and  he  **  setting  "  on  the 
unce,  and  they  on  tiieir  horses,  the  "sacred 
rite  "  was  **  solemnized,"  after  which  they  went 
on  their  way  rejoicing. 


A  Hero  indeed.  —  A  good  deal  of  interest 
was  felt  at  the  time  when  the  Confederate  offi- 
cers, prisoners  on  board  the  '*  Maple  Leaf,"  cap- 
tared  that  steamer,  and  made  their  escape  to 
Currituck,  in  North  Carolina.  A  correspondent 
famishes  the  following  instances  of  heroism  con- 
nected with  the  affair,  the  hero  of  which  is  **  a 
poor  old  man  bowed  down  with  age  and  poverty." 
The  writer  says : 

"A  few  days  after  their  escape,  a  squad  of  Fed- 
eral cavalry,  in  scouring  the  country  to  arrest 
them,  came  upon  the  subject  of  this  notice  — 
Deoopiey  Kight  by  name  —  in  the  highway.  A 
smau  tin  bucket,  which  the  old  fisherman  was 
carrying  in  his  hand»  attracted  their  attention. 


They  halted,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  been 
feemng  the  escaped  rebel  officers.    Too  proud  to 
utter  a  falsehood,  he  unhesitatingly  answered  in 
the  affirmative.    Whereupon  they  demanded  of 
him  to  reveal  the  place  or  their  concealment,  and 
with  threats  and  blows  sought  to  wrest  it  from 
him.    But  the  principle  of  honor  was  too  strong 
in  the  old  man's  bosom,  and  to  all  their  impor- 
tunities he  yielded  not — their  brutality  he  could 
not  resist.    They  swore  they  would  have  the  se- 
cret, or  that  he  should  die.    With  this  intention, 
they  hurried  him  aboard  a  gun-boat,  and  again 
tendered  him  the  alternatives  of  death  or  of 
compliance  with   their  wishes.      He  answered 
that  he  was  convinced  that  they  intended  to 
hang  him,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  die  before 
he  '*  would  tell  where  those  officers  were."    Im- 
mediately they  suspended  him  by  the  neck  until 
life  was  nearly  extinct.  They  then  cut  him  down, 
and  after  reviving  him,  they  repeated  the  same 
question,  and  received  the  same  answer.    Again 
his  body  hung  in  the  air,  and  when  his  life  was 
far  more  spent  than  before,  they  again  unloosed 
the  halter,  receiving,  as  before,  Sie  same  firm 
denial.    Exasperatea  to  fury,  they  told  him  Uiat 
this  was  his  only  chance,  and  that  they  would 
not  cut  him  down  again.    Sustained  in  tnis  hour 
of  sore  trial  by  his  sense  of  honor,  which  was 
stronger  than  nis  fear  of  death,  the  old  man  re- 
plied that  he  was  convinced  of  his  approaching 
end,  yet  he  deemed  death  preferable  to  dishonor, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  his  fate.    Again, 
and  for  the  third  time,  his  aged  firame  quivered 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  when  he  had  ceased 
to  struggle,  they  once  more  released  him.    An- 
pl}'ing  powerful  stimulants,  they  succeeded  m 
restoring  him,  when,  with  a  determination  worthv 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  he  drew  forth  a  knife,  and 
attempted,  by  cutting  his  own  throat,  to  free 
himself  from  his  persecutors.    By  violence  they 
forced  his  knife  nrom  him,  when,  by  a  mighty 
effort,  he  dashed  the  fiends  aside,  and  plunged 
into  the  boiling  surf  to  drown  himself.     With 
boat-hooks  they  fished  him  up,  and  baffied  by 
his  unyielding  will,  they  permitted  him  to  go 
ashore.   This  is  a  true  statement  of  this  infamous 
transaction.    Dempsey  Kight  still  lives,  and  plies 
his  humble  calling  as  a  fisherman,  and  that  he  is 
one  of  God's  noblemen  none  will  gainsay." 


Incidents  of  the  Fight  at  Beaufort. — 
On  almost  every  vessel,  after  the  fight,  the  men 
were  called  alt,  and  publicly  thanked  by  tiieir 
respective  Captains.  On  the  ship  **  Bienville," 
particular  mention  was  made,  and  special  thanks 
returned,  in  presence  of  the  ship's  company,  to 
William  Henry  Steele,  a  boy  not  fourteen  years 
old,  who  conaucted  himself  with  distinguished 
bravery.  He  is  a  powder  boy,  and  not  only 
never  flinched  or  doaged  a  shot,  but  when  two 
men  were  killed  at  his  eun,  he  did  not  turn  pale, 
or  cease  for  an  instant  nis  duties,  but  handea  the 
cartridge  he  had  in  hand  to  the  gunner,  stepped 
carefully  over  the  bodies,  and  hastened  below  for 
more  ammunition. 


in 
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The  case  of  Thomas  Jackson,  oozswain  of  the 
**  Wabash,"  deserves  notice.  He  was  strack  by 
a  riiot,  or  a  splinter,  which  so  nearly  cat  his  leg 
off  as  to  leave  it  hanging  but  by  a  small  portion 
of  the  muscle  and  skin.  Partially  rising,  and 
leaning  pauifiilly  against  a  gun,  Jackson  g^ced 
at  his  mangled  limb,  and  in  an  instant  perceived 
its  hopeless  condition.  Feeling  behind  his  back 
in  his  belt,  where  seamen  always  carry  their 
knives,  he  ^w  his  sheath-knife  fifom  its  leather 
scabbard,  and  deliberately  b^an  to  saw  away  at 
his  leg ;  but  the  knife  was  duu,  and  he  could  not 
cut  the  limb  o£  As  he  was  borne  below  by  his 
mates,  and  afterwards,  he  asked  continually  how 
the  fight  was  going,  and  kept  saying, "  I  hope 
we'll  win  it ;  I  hope  we'll  win.^  In  two  hours  ne 
died,  his  last  words  being  a  wish  for  our  victory 
in  this  battle,  and  a  word  of  thanks  that  he  had 
been  able  to  do  something  for  the  honor  of  the 
**  dear  old  flag." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  for  the  blue- 
jackets, after  the  action,  literally  knew  no  bounds. 
Whenever  a  boat's  crew  of  men<-of*war's-men 
came  alongside  a  transport,  there  was  a  rush  to 
the  side  to  catch  a  nearer  view  of  the  gallant 
sailors,  and,  if  possible,  to  clasp  a  tarry  hand ; 
and  whenever  they  appeared,  the  cheers  were 
firantically  loud,  and  long  drawn  out,  and  the 
brave  Jacks  were  as  happy  and  proud  as  men 
can  be. 


Thb  Ttpo  Wabkiors, — The  typos  of  the 
Thirteenth  Illxnois  regiment  of  volunteers  amused 
themselves  at  Gamp  RoUa,  Mo.,  by  printing  a 
paper  entitled  "  Our  R^ment"  A  correspond- 
ent thus  made  his  shot : 

HEADQUASnCRS  HEAVY  MUD  IlTPAirrBT,  ) 

Camp  Rolla,  July  17,  IMl.     i 

To  the  Editor  of  Our  Regiment: 

Heavy?  Yes,  sir!  Bound  to  shoot  rebels. 
This  is  the  report  Chicago  boy,  the  undersigned. 
I'm  always  boasting  of  Chicago.  I'm  full  of  n^ht 
Although  fighting  is  not  my/bfie,  I  do  not  tmnk 
I  would  stand  being  knocked  down.  I  joined 
this  August  body  in  April,  and  we  May  March 
daily,  for  we  are  getting  stronger  weekly.  I  may 
say  m  good  season,  if  we  Spring  upon  the  enemy 
he  is  sure  to  Fall,  for  our  Summer-saults  will  be 
a  dose  that  will  prove  "  the  Winter  of  his  dis- 
content" He  will  have  to  evacuate.  We  won't 
strike  light,  for  the  South  is  no  match  for  us. 
When  the  country  called  all  hands  to  arms,  I 
thought  it  a  proua  legacy  to  leave  posterity  that 
I  joined  a  division  for  mb  Union.  I  set  my  name 
down,  and  there  it  stands.  Nice  uniform.  Had 
my  hair  cut  with  a  knife  and  fork.  Red  hair, 
yiUow  jacket,  blue  shirt,  white  hat,  plantation 
shoes,  pink  trousers,  bell  buttons  on  behind, 
where  I  never  saw  them  before.  Left  the  city 
under  encouraging  circumstances.  Toothache, 
nail  in  my  shoe,  forgot  my  rations,  something  in 
my  eye.  Chap  in  rear  file  rasping  my  skins.  Got 
out  ot  step  and  hurt  my  instep.  While  marching, 
washwoman  handed  me  a  bilL    Had  no  money, 


and  she  had  no  sense — wanted  to  know  where 
our  quarters  were.  Asked  her  who  gave  the 
order  to  charge.  Bad  boy  on  sidewalk  crying  out, 
<<  Pay  the  ]>oar  woman."  Loaded  the  little  sun- 
of-a-gun  with  abuse,  and  he  went  ofL  Arrived 
at  Cunp  RoUa  all  r^^t,  nobody  being  left  In- 
tentions to  sleep  in  tents,  but  were  intense-ly 
disappointed,  as  we  slept  on  the  grass,  which, 
after  all,  served  as  well  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. Placed  minute-men  on  watch,  who  moved 
all  hands  jevery  second,  until  we  really  thought  it 
time  to  strike.  Took  my  turn  in  going  round. 
Shot  a  cow  and  calf.  '^'Tis  meet  to  m  here." 
Fightiug,  you  see,  for  the  public  weal,  places  omr 
lives  at  stake.  Took  the  hindouarters  mto  head- 
quarters. Pork  in  various  shapes  for  rations 
heretofore.  Not  Jew-dishes.  Serg.  Hinnuum 
would  Uke  to  have  some  mutton.  Told  me  to 
stir  up,  get  a  horse  and  find  a  saddle.  Seig. 
Hinmann's  drilling  is  a  complete  bore,  and  he 
thinks  he  augurs  well  on  the  whole.  Marches 
us  around  in  a  body,  until  he  almost  wears  out 
our  soles.  Makes  our  squad  run  so  we  will  be 
fully  able  to  sail  in  when  we  have  the  enemy  at 
bay.  Of  course  we  have  our  fine  times.  Had 
some  light  reading  sent  me  by  a  Sexton :  "  An- 
nual Beport  of  Bose-HUl,"  «^Ghost  Stories,"  and 
his  business  circular,  with  price  list  of  coffins,  &e. 
I  should  like  to  overtake  that  undertaker.  Seig. 
Hinmann  speaks  disparagingly  of  our  literary 
tastes.  Says  the  only  thing  red  in  the  camp  la 
my  nose  —  my  nasal  "  organ."  I  mention  it  be- 
cause it's  a  military  move  to  right  about  &oe. 
Music  by  the  band.  I  must  come  to  a  full  stop 
now  for  a  period.    Flip  flap. 

Yours,  jolly  and  con-tent-ed, 

0.  N.  L.  SoyiTT. 


A  Sergeant  Halts  a  Whole  Rebel  Begi- 
MENT.  —  Amon^  the  beauties  of  the  war  in 
Western  Virginia  was  the  "mixed-up"  way  in 
which  the  combatants  manoeuvre  among  the 
mountains.  Here  is  an  instance  where  a  single 
loyal  soldier  halted  an  entire  rebel  regiment: 

Serg.  Carter,  of  Tippecanoe,  Ohio,  was  upon 
the  post  first  attackea  by  the  enemy.  The  ad- 
vance-guard of  the  Second  Virginia,  (rebel,)  eon* 
sistin^  of  twelve  men,  came  suddenly  upon  him 
and  his  three  companions.  The  bright  moonli^t 
revealed  the  flashmg  bayonets  of  tne  advancinff 
regiment.  He  was  surrounded  and  separated 
from  his  reserve.  With  great  presence  of  mind 
he  stepped  out  and  chalienged :  "  Halt !  Who 
goes  there  ?  "  The  advance-guard,  suppoauy 
they  had  come  upon  a  scouting  party  of  their 
own  men,  answered,  "  Friends,  with  the  counter- 
sign." At  his  order, "  Advance,  one,  and  give  tha 
countersign,"  they  hesitated.  He  repeal  the 
order  peremptorily,  "  Advance  and  give  the  ooun- 
tersign  or  I'll  blow  you  through."  ^  They  answered, 
without  advancing,  **  MississippL"  **  Where  do 
you  belong  ?  "  he  demanded.  *'  To  the  Second 
Virginia  regiment."  "Where  are  you  going?'' 
"  Along  Uie  ridge."  They  then  in  turn  queetiiMied 
him,— «"  Who  are  you  P'^  *"  That^a  my  own  lia«- 
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he  antweredv  and  taking  deliberate  aim, 
be  shot  down  his  miestioner. 

He  called  for  ms  boys  to  follow  him,  and 
spnmg  down  a  ledge  of  rock,  while  a  fuU  volley 
went  orer  his  hea£  He  heard  his  companions 
muxammtd  to  surrender,  and  the  order  given  to 
the  Miyor  to  advance  with  the  regiment  Several 
started  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  had  to  descend 
the  hill  on  the  side  towards  the  enemv's  camp. 
Whfle  be  eluded  Ids  pursuers,  he  found  himself 
in  a  new  danger.  He  had  got  within  the  enemy's 
canap  picketsT  He  had,  while  running,  torn  the 
U.  &  orom  his  cartridge  box,  and  covered  his  belt 
plate  with  his  capboz,  and  torn  the  strips  from 
ms  pantaloons.  He  was  challenged  by  their  sen- 
tincSs  while  making  his  way  out,  and  answered, 
ffivtng  the  countersign,  «' Mississippi,'  Second 
vliginia  regiment"  They  asked  him  what  he 
was  doii^  there.  He  said  that  the  bovs  had  gone 
off  on  a  soout  after  the  Yankees,  that  he  had  been 
detained  in  camp,  and  in  trying  to  find  them  he 
had  got  bewildered. 

As  he  passed  through,  to  prevent  further  ques- 
tioning, he  said,  '<  Our  boys  are  up  on  the  ridge ; 
idudi  is  the  best  way  upP"  The^  answered, 
''fiearto  the  left,  and  you'll  find  it  easier  to 
dimh.''  Boon  again  his  pursuers  were  after  him, 
as  be  expressed  i^  "  breakmg  brush  "  behind  him ; 
this  time  with  a  hoimd  on  ms  traiL  He  made 
his  way  to  a  brook,  and  running  down  the  shallow 
stream,  threw  the  dog  off  the  scent,  and,  as  the 
day  was  dawning,  he  suddenly  came  upon  four 
pidbets,  who  broiu^ht  their  arms  to  a  ready,  and 
challenjged  him.  He  eave  the  countersign,  **  Mis- 
sissippt,"  and  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Second 
Viiginia  regiment  His  cap  box  had  slipped  from 
his  belt  pU^.  They  asked  him  where  he  got 
that  belt  He  told  them  he  had  captured  it  that 
night  from  a  Yankee.  They  told  him  to  advance, 
ozid,  as  he  approached,  he  recognized  their  ao- 
coatrements,  uid  knew  that  he  was  among  his 
own  men,  a  picket  guard  from  the  First  Kentucky. 

He  was  taken  beiore  CoL  En^art,  and  diunissed 
to  bis  regiment  His  motive  m  halting  a  whole 
column  of  the  enemy  was  to  give  intimation  to 
the  reserve  of  their  advance,  that  they  might 
opetL  upon  them  on  their  left  flank,  and  so,  per- 
haps, arrest  their  progress. 


SUBOEOX  Bat. — We  have  heard  and  read  a 
great  many  stories  about  the  rat;  but  in  all  our 
experience,  we  never  before  had  one  broueht  be- 
me  va  in  the  character  of  a  surgeon.  At  one 
of  our  large  hospitals,  an  operation  was  success- 
fully performed  up<m  an  invalid  soldier,  by  a  com- 
mon rat }  which  the  surgeon  in  charge  had  him- 
self delaved  for  a  time,  with  the  hope  of  causing 
less  suifering  to  the  patient  This  patient  was 
snfiering  mm  the  enects  of  a  fracture  of  the 
frontal  bone  of  the  skull,  a  piece  of  which  pro- 
jected oatwards  to  some  length ;  and  the  healing 
of  the  fleshy  parts  depend^  upon  its  removaL 
The  bone  was  so  flrmly  fixed,  however,  as,  in  the 
opinioo  of  the'  surgeon,  would  cause  unnecessary 
pam  in  its  fimeible  zemovali  and  such  remedies 
were  appKed  as  would  assist  nature  in  eventudly 


ejecting  it  A  soothing  poultice  was  placed  upon 
the  part  a  night  or  two  ago,  a  hole  being  notade 
through  the  application  for  the  insertion  of  the 
projecting  bone.  The  patient  was  soon  asleep  in 
nis  bed,  but  during  the  night  was  aroused  by  the 
sting  of  pain,  and  awoke,  to  discover  a  rat  making 
off  with  the  piece  of  bone  in  his  mouth.  He 
struck  at  and  hit  the  rat,  but  did  not  hurt  him. 
The  rat  had  probably  been  drawn  to  the  bed  of 
the  soldier  by  the  scent  of  the  poultice,  which 
was  pleasant  to  his  olfactories ;  but  on  reaching 
it,  his  keen  appetite,  no  doubt,  caused  him  to  ref 
ish,  in  a  large  aegree,  the  juicy  bone  so  convenient 
to  Ids  teeth.  He,  therefore,  seized,  and  drew  it 
from  its  position,  and  was  made  to  scamper  off 
by  the  patient,  whom  he  had  aroused  with  pain. 
It  was  a  skilful  operation,  quickly  performed, 
and  will  result  beneficially  to  the  invalid. — Pe- 
tersburg Express.      


Experiences  with  Rebel  PBiscmRs.— 
"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,"  says  a  soldier,  **  we 
made  some  very  pleasant  acquaintances  amonff 
the  prisoners  we  were  sent  to  guard,  some  of 
whom  we  had  helped  to  capture,  and  cared  for 
when  wounded  on  the  field.  One  rebel — Maj. 
McKnight,  of  the  rebel  Gen.  Loring's  staff — was 
an  especial  favorite.  He  was  a  poet,  musician, 
and  joker,  and  used  to  run  '  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe/  on  almost  afi  matters.  I 
append  a  little  morceau  of  his,  under  his  ncm  d$ 
plume  of  Asa  Hartz,  entitled 

MY  LOVE  AND  I. 

BT  ASA  HABTZ. 

Mt  love  reposes  on  a  rosewood  frame ; 

A  bunk  have  I ; 
A  couch  of  feathery  down  fills  up  the  same ; 

Mine's  straw,  but  dry ; 
She  sinks  to  rest  at  night  with  scarce  a  sigh ; 
With  waking  eyes  I  watch  the  hours  creep  by. 

My  love  her  daily  dinner  takes  in  state, 

And  so  do  I ; 
The  richest  viands  flank  her  silver  plate ; 

Coarse  ^rub  have  I ; 
Pure  wines  she  sips  at  ease,  her  thirst  to  slake; 
I  pump  my  drink  from  Erie's  limpid  lake. 

My  love  has  all  the  world  at  will  to  roam ; 

Three  acres  I; 
She  goes  abroad,  or  quiet  sits  at  home ; 

So  cannot  I. 
Bright  angels  watch  around  her  couch  at  night; 
A  Yank,  with  loaded  gun,  keeps  me  in  sight 

A  thousand  weary  miles  now  stretch  between 

My  love  and  I. 
To  her  this  wintry  night,  cold,  calm,  serene, 

I  waft  a  sigh. 
And  hope  with  all  my  earnestness  of  soul, 
To-morrow's  mail  may  bring  me  my  parole* 

There's  hope  shead !  well  one  day  meet  again. 

My  love  and  I. 
We'll  wipe  away  all  tears  of  sorrow  then ; 

Her  love-lit  eve 
Wm  all  my  many  troubles  then  bmHe^ 
And  keep  this  wayward  reb  from  Johnson's  Isle. 
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Adtentubes  of  a  Union  Offtcer.  —  The 
experiences  of  CoL  De  Yillien,  of  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  regiment,  who  was  captured  with  others, 
in  Western  Virginia,  in  1861,  and  conveyed  to 
Richmond,  and  who  afterwards  made  his  escape, 
is  thus  detailed : 

'<  Arrived  at  Richmond,  they  were  taken  to  a 
tobacco  warehouse,  where  they  found  forty  other 
prisoners.  In  the  room  there  was  neither  table 
nor  bed.  They  were  kept  without  food;  no  break- 
fast given  them  the  next  mornina^  after  their 
arrivu  —  and  when,  finally,  a  littk  bread  was 
brought  them,  it  was  thrown  upon  the  floor  as  to 
a  dog ;  and  the  quantity  so  small,  that  every 
man  must  make  double-quick  in  grabbing  it,  or 
he  got  none,  and  was  compelled  to  beg  firom  the 
others.  But  there  were  nch  officers,  who  could 
buy  something  to  eat ;  for  if  the  rebds  did  not 
love  the  Northerners,  they  loved  their  gold.  But 
to  shorten,  he  got  the  brain  fever  in  prison,  and 
was  removed  to  the  hospital ;  and  here  the  Col- 
onel took  occasion  to  affirm,  that  the  kindness 
which  had  been  spoken  of,  as  practised  by  the 
physicians,  was  not  from  rebels,  but  from  our 
own  surgeons. 

"  Beinff  bv  profession  a  physician,  CoL  De  V., 
when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  was  asked  by 
the  hospital  doctor  to  assist,  which  he  consented 
to  do ;  and  he  was  thus  permitted  to  enjoy  more 
liberty.  Bv  good  fortune,  one  day  the  command- 
ing Oenerai  gave  the  physicians  liberty  to  go  into 
the  citv  several  times.    They  wore,  as  a  distin- 

Sushed  body,  a  red  ribbon,  or  badge,  fixed  in 
eir  button-hole.  When  he  encountered  the 
sentinel,  he  was  challenged,  and  forbidden  to  pass 
on  the  ground  of  being  a  prisoner ;  the  order  of 
the  General  did  not  include  him.  Now,  as  they 
called  him  a  French  Yankee,  he  thought  he  woula 
play  them  a  Yankee  trick ;  so  he  wrote  a  note 
stating  that  he  was  included.  When  he  returned 
to  the  hospital,  the  rebel  physician  said  he  had 
been  practising  deceit,  and  must  consequently  go 
back  amon^  the  prisoners.  He  was  again  incar- 
cerated and  put  m  irons.  He  soon  made  up  his 
mind,  however,  to  escape  from  there,  or  die.  He 
was  asked  to  take  an  oath  by  the  rebels;  but, 
said  he,  '  I  have  taken  an  oath  as  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  I  will  never  take 
another  to  confiict  with  it'  He  had  been  tempted 
by  the  ofier  of  position,  but  he  abhorred  the  en- 
emies of  this  Union,  and  could  never  forget  that 
he  came  here  for  Liberty's  sake.  He  told  CoL 
Woodruff  of  his  determination  to  escape,  for  hb 
time  had  come.  CoL  W.  wished  him  weU,  and 
hoped  that  he  would  escape.  He  set  about  it, 
and  devised  a  lie,  and  stole ;  for  which  he  felt 
assured  he  would  be  forgiven.  He  stole  the 
coat  and  hat  of  a  secession  officer,  and  in  that 
garb  passed  the  guard. 

"  C6L  De  Villiers,  while  Brigade  Inspector  at 
Camp  Dennison,  Oluo,  learned  a  lesson  frt)m  the 
soldiers  who  wanted  to  go  to  CindnnatL  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  lyinj^  in  the  bushes  to  hear 
the  countersign,  and  having  obtained  it,  passed 
the  guard.  Without  the  countersign  he  could 
not  get  out  of  the  gate,  even  with  hia  rail  unifomi. 


So  he  lay  for  about  two  hours  behind  the  guard- 
house, (in  the  night,  as  should  have  been  stated,) 
until  he  was  happy  by  hearing  iL  TheguardcaUed 
at  his  approach,  '  Wno  comes  there  ? '  *Afriend« 
with  the  counterngn.'  He  passed  the  guaid,  the 
gate  was  opened,  and  he  was  once  more  free.  He 
made  his  way  to  Manassas  Junction,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  swamp.  About  six  miles  ftom 
Richmond,  he  was  encountered  by  a  fuard,  and 
to  his  challenge  replied,  '  A  friend,  without  the 
countersign.'  [He  had  the  precaution  to  lay  the 
double-burel  shot  gun,  whicn  he  contrived  to  get 
before  he  escaped  from  Richmond,  down,  before 
he  approachea  this  guard.  He  had,  besides,  a 
revolver  and  a  bowie  luiife.] 

"  Approaching,  they  asked  him  where  he  was 
from  and  whither  he  was  going.  He  replied  from 
Richmond  to  Petersburg.  They  then  asked  why 
he  did  not  take  the  railroad,  andf  he  said  he  missed 
the  cars.  They  then  took  him  in  custody,  and 
marched  one  on  each  side  of  him  upon  a  nanrow 
bridge  crossing  a  stream  near  at  hand.  The  sit- 
uation was  desperate,  but  he  was  detemuned 
never  to  go  back  to  Richmond  alive ;  so  when  he 
got  to  about  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  he  strodL 
to  the  ri^ht  and  left,  knocking  one  of  the  goaids 
on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  and 

S'ving  them  both  a  good  swim.  Hence  he  made 
s  way  towards  Petersburg,  subsisting  for  three 
days  upon  nothing  but  a  few  raw  beans,  *  whidi 
was  not  venr  good  for  his  digestion.' 

«  Upon  this  tramp,  for  a  distance  of  atxty-five 
miles,  he  carried  his  skiff  for  crossing  riven  (a 
pine  board)  upon  his  shoulder.  During  hia  tianr- 
els  he  was  several  times  shot  at.  When  he  got 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Magruder's  fQroea,liis 
hardest  time  began.  He  tried  to  pass  sentinels 
several  times,  and  at  one  time  was  twice  shot  at 
in  quick  succession.  He  shot  too.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  hit  the  two  sentinels  or  not,  but 
they  never  answered.  But  the  whole  brigade  was 
aroused,  and  he  took  to  the  James  River  in  what 
he  called  his  skiff,  viz.,  his  pine-board  companion. 
He  landed  on  the  other  side  in  a  swamp,  recross- 
ing  again  near  Jamestown,  where  he  lost  his  gun. 
He  had  cast  away  his  officer's  coat,  and  what  re- 
mained of  his  suit  was  rusty  enough.  So  he 
took  an  open  course,  and  resolved  to  aak  tx 
work ;  but  Uke  the  poor  men  in  the  SouUi,  wbea 
they  ask  for  work,  tney  are  told  to  go  into  the 
service.  Even  the  ladies  do  not  look  upon  a 
young  man  unless  he  is  in  the  service ;  viewed 
from  this  test,  there  were  more  patriots  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North ;  they  wera  all  soldiers, 
old  and  young. 

«  He  hired  with  a  German  blacksmith,  at  $1J50 
per  week,  having  concluded  to  remain  a  while, 
and  learn  something  of  the  condition  of  the  rebel 
forces.  He  staid  a  fortnight,  observing  all  the 
rebel  movements.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time, 
he  got  tired  of  blacksmithing,  and  wanted  to  go 
home.  He  found  a  good  German  Union  man,  to 
whom  he  told  his  etoij,  without  reservatioii,  just 
as  if  he  was  telling  it  here  to-night.  This  was 
of  great  service  to  him ;  he  led  him  for  ninedays, 
the  Colonel  having  adopted  another  Yankee  tridkv 
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and  made  a  blind  man  of  himself;  he  couldn't 
aaa,  and  the  Oennan  was  his  guide.  Dropping 
iSbts  Yankee  French,  he  became  a  French  subject, 
ttd  iranted  to  go  back  to  France,  because  he 
eonld  not  set  any  work  to  do  here ;  and  so  he 
told  Gen.  Huger,  when  he  got  into  his  command. 
Thk  General  promised  to  send  him  to  Fortress 
Monroe  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  next  flag  of 
tmee  that  was  sent  he  accompanied,  blind  still, 
and  led  by  his  fiuthful  German  Union  man. 

**  He  contrived,  unobserved,  to  tell  the  Captain 
of  the  flag  party  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  a  Union 
offieer,  and  had  assumed  blindness  as  a  disguise, 
and  that  he  should  take  him ;  but  the  young  of- 
flcer  aaid  he  could  not  understand  it,  and  said  he 
would  inform  Gen.  WooL  He  did  so,  and  Wool, 
being  an  old  soldier,  comprehended  the  matter  at 
ooce,  immediately  sending  another  boat  out  to 
bring  him ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  rebel  offi- 
eer aaid  it  was  not  worth  while  waiting  on  the 
Yankees,  and  hastened  oE,  Having  lost  his  Ger- 
man guide.  Gen.  Huger  himself  led  him  (the 
poor  old  blind  man)  with  unafiected  sympathy, 
to  tiie  hotel,  and  he  assured  him  that  he  should 
go  with  the  next  flag  of  truce  which  was  sent ; 
and  he  further  took  the  trouble  of  writing  a  spe- 
cial letter  to  Gen.  Wool  about  the  '  old  French 
blind  man  who  wanted  to  go  home.'  CoL  De  Vil- 
Bera  remarked  that  Gen.  Huger  evinced  true  kind- 

•as  towards  him. 

**  With  the  flag,  there  were,  besides,  a  number 


and  though  old  and  somewhat  deaf,  he  could  hear 
the  officers  tell  the  ladies  to  learn  all  they  could, 
and  come  back  with  the  information  —  wishing 
them  nrach  success.  '  It  is  surprising  what  fine 
spies  they  make ! ' 

**  When  he  got  into  safe  quarters,  he  threw  off 
hta  disguise,  his  decrepitude  —  saw  and  was 
strong — observing,  without  surprise  himself,  the 
astoniahment  of  the  ladies  at  the  change." 


FntsT  Experience  in  Battle. — A  Union 
aoldier,  who  waa  in  the  battle  of  Piketon,  Ken- 
tucky, gives  the  following  graphic  description  of 
hit  sensations  during  the  fight : 

**  And  now  for  my  share  in  the  battle.  I  was 
riding  along,  somewhat  carelessly,  when  crack ! 
crack !  crack !  went  their  rifles,  and  down  feU  our 
men.  CndL!  crack!  crack!  they  came.  Off  I 
jumped  from  my  horse,  when  along  came  the  Ma- 
lor,  and  gave  me  his  horse  to  hold ;  but  I  soon 
aitched  them  both  to  a  tree  down  by  the  river, 
and  apmng  again  up  the  bank,  when  whiz !  went 
a  bullet  past  my  face,  about  three  inches  from  it, 
and  made  me  <uraw  back  in  a  hurry,  I  can  assure 
TOO.  I  looked  up  the  hill,  but  could  see  no  one 
for  the  smoke,  which  was  plenty ;  so  I  levelled  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy  and  flred  —  loaded 
again  and  fired.  I  got  my  rifle  in  readiness 
again!  Ah!  that  baU  waa  pretty  close.  Here 
comet  another — bust,  buzz — (you  can  hear  their 
whis  for  IbUy  a  himdred  yardt  aa  they  come)  — 


get  out  of  the  way.  But  where  is  it  to  go  to  P 
Whew !  that  was  dose.  But,  great  God !  it  hat 
gone  through  a  man's  shoulder  within  a  few  yards 
of  me !  He  falls !  some  of  his  comrades  pidk 
him  up. 

**  Now  a  horseman  comes  past  in  a  hurrv.  He 
is  right  opposite  me — when  whiz,  crack!  a  ball 
strikes  his  norse  in  the  fore-shoulder.  Off  tum- 
bles the  man ;  down  &lls  the  horse,  stiffened  out 
and  dead.  If  the  bullet  had  gone  through  the 
animal,  it  would  doubtless  have  struck  me. 

"  Here  come  a  dozen  more.  How  they  whiz 
as  they  go  past !  *  Load  and  fire ! '  '  Load  and 
fire ! '  is  the  order —  and  load  and  fire  it  is.  My 
notice  was  especially  drawn  to  a  very  fine-look- 
ing man,  who  stood  close  to  me,  and  he  truly 
acted  like  a  hero  —  loading  and  firing  just  as  u 
he  was  on  parade,  when  wmz !  whiz !  comes  a  bul- 
let My  God,  how  close !  It  almost  stunned  me. 
When  I  looked  towards  my  soldier,  I  saw  his 
comrades  lifting  him  up.  He  was  shot  through 
the  breast,  and  died  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
O  the  horrors  of  war !  Vengeance  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  initiate  it. 

«I  directed  my  attention  up  the  hill;  a  little 
puff  of  smoke  was  dving  away.  '  Boys,'  says  I 
to  the  squad  of  his  fellows, '  you  see  that  smoke ; 
aim  for  it;  a  rebel  *s  in  its  rear.'  I  raised  my  En- 
field, and  glanced  through  its  sights,  when  I  for 
a  moment  caught  sight  of  a  man  through  the 
bushes  and  smoke  there.  Crack  went  our  guns, 
and  all  was  over. 

"We  crossed  to  the  place  afterwards,  and 
found  musket-bolls,  and  one  Enfield  rifie-ball — 
mine,  as  mine  was  the  only  rifie-ball  fired.  They 
all  went  through  him,  either  of  which  would  have 
killed  him  —  mine  through  his  breast.  Thank 
God,  I  have  done  my  duty  for  the  poor  fellow 
who  fell  beside  me." 


A  Gallant  Lieutenant.  —  During  the  bat- 
tle near  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  Ya.,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1864,  Mai.-Gen.  Wright's  brigade 
was  ordered  to  charge  the  Union  works.  In  do- 
ing so,  the  Third  Geor^a  regiment  passed 
through  a  heavy  fire  of  mmie  bsdls,  losing  sev- 
enty-eight men  in  kiUed  and  wounded.  The 
color-bearer  of  the  regiment,  being  wounded, 
planted  the  colors  in  the  ground,  and  retired  to 
the  rear.  At  this  moment  the  skirmish  line  was 
ordered  to  halt,  which  was  understood  by  many 
as  an  order  for  the  regiment  to  halt,  which  they 
did.  Perceiving  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  Lieut. 
R.  G.  Hyman  sprang  forward,  seized  the  colors 
from  amid  a  pile  of  slain,  and  waving  them  in  the 
face  of  the  foe,  ciedled  upon  the  old  Third  to  rally 
to  it,  which  they  did,  with  a  yell,  and  the  Yankee 
breastworks  were  taken.  Lieut  Hyman  waa  at 
least  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the  regiment  all 
the  time. — Folsom*s  Georgia  Record, 


Capt.  Gillingham's  Adventure. — On  the 
23d  of  Aupst,  1863,  Captain  Ned  Gillin^ham, 
of  the  Thurteenth  New  x  oriL  cavalry,  with  an 
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escort  of  eight  Sergeants,  whilst  going  from  camp, 
near  Centrerille,  as  bearer  of  despatches  to 
Washington,  was  met  on  the  road  near  Allan- 
dale,  about  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Second  Massachusetts  cavalry,  the  Ser- 
geant of  the  latter  askine  Capt  Gillingham  if 
uij^  need  apprehend  any  danger ;  to  which  Capt 
Gillingham  replied :  "  So  fiir,  we  have  not  met 
with  any  obstruction.''  Capt.  Gillingham  had 
scarcely  gone  over  four  hundred  yards,  when  be 
was  met  by  a  party  of  Mosby's  cayalry,  consist- 
ing of  about  one  hundred  men,  by  whom  he 
was  ordered,  under  fire,  to  halt.  CapL  Gilling- 
ham, taking  them  for  our  own  troops,  (as  they 
were  dressed  similarly  to  his  own  men,)  replied : 
"  Hold  up  firing — you  are  fools — you  are  firing 
on  Government  troops ; "  to  which  the  Captain  of 
said  troops  replied :  "  Surrender  there,  you  Yan- 
kee   ."    Capt  Gillingham  replied  he  could 

not  see  the  joke.  Then,  turning  to  Sergeant 
Long,  Orderly  of  company  B,  and  to  Sergeant 
Bumham,  ordered  them  to  draw  their  sabres  and 
foUow  him.  A  general  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
sabres  and  pistols  were  freely  used,  resulting  in 
the  wounding  of  Ordeiiy  Sergeant  Long  and  Ser- 
geant Zeagle,  both  of  company  B,  who,  with  four 
other  Sergeants,  were  all  taken  prisoners.  Capt 
Ned  Gillingham  and  Serg.  Bumham  effected  their 
escape,  the  former  having  been  wounded  in  the 
arm,  and  the  latter  in  the  hip,  as  well  as  having 
their  horses  shot  Obtaining  horses  on  the  roac^ 
they  reached  Washington  about  six  o'clock  P.  M. 


THE   WOUNDED    SOLDIER. 

Tn  following  beautiftd  and  touching  lines  were 
written  by  Lieut  John  McKee,  of  company  K,  74th 
Ohio  regiment  who  was  accidentally  drowned  at 
Cincinnati,  on  his  way  home : 

Amomo  the  pines  that  overlook 

Stone  River's  rocky  bed, 
Ohio  knows  full  many  a  son 

There  numbered  with  the  dead« 

Tis  hard  to  die  'mid  scenes  of  strife. 

No  friend  or  kindred  near. 
To  wipe  the  death  damp  from  the  brow. 

Or  shed  affection's  tear. 

To  soothe  the  sufferer,  in  his  pain. 

With  words  of  holy  cheer, 
Or  bend  the  knee,  in  earnest  prayer. 

For  the  dying  volunteer. 

That  day,  when  all  along  our  lines 
Rained  showers  of  shot  and  shell. 

Thus  many  a  brave  young  soldier  died  — 
Thus  many  a  hero  felL 

When  night  closed  o'er  this  bloody  scenes 

Returning  o'er  the  ground, 
I  heard  the  piteous  moans  of  one 

Laid  low  by  mortal  wound. 

Twas  by  the  ford  we  crossed  that  day  — 
The  ground  so  dearly  bought— 

Where  Miller  led  his  stalwart  men. 
And  gallant  Moody  fim^it 


The  wounded  soldier's  cheek  was  wan. 
And  beamless  was  his  eye; 

I  knew  before  another  mom 
The  wounded  man  must  die. 

I  built  a  fire  of  cedar  rails,  — 
The  air  was  cold  and  damp,  — • 

And  filled  his  canteen  fit>m  tl^  spring, 
Below  the  river's  bank. 

And  then  I  sat  me  down  to  ask 

If  he  would  wish  to  send 
A  last  request  or  parting  word 

To  mouier,  sister,  frioid. 

*<I  have  some  word,"  the  boy  replied, 
**  My  friends  would  love  to  hear ; 

"Twouid  fill  my  nstcr's  soul  with  joy. 
My  mother's  heart  would  cheer. 

«« Tell  them  I  died  a  soldier's  death. 

Upon  the  battle-field. 
But  lived  to  know  the  day  was  ours, 

And  see  the  rebels  yield ;  — 

<*That  ere  I  died  their  colors  fell. 
Their  columns  broke,  and  then 

I  heard  the  wild,  victorious  shouta 
Of  Negley's  valiant  men. 

**  But  most  of  all  Fd  have  them  know, 

That  with  my  latest  breath 
I  spoke  of  Him  I  loved  in  life ; 

'Twas  joy  and  peace  in  death. 

•<  Tell  sister  I  have  read  with  care  — 

For  holy  ties  endeared «~ 
The  Bible  mother  gave  to  me 

Before  I  volunteered. 

««rm  very  tired  with  talking  now; 

Please  raise  my  head  some  higher. 
And  fold  my  blimket  closely  down, 

.And  build  a  larger  fire. 

•«  The  air  is  very  cold  to-night** 
I  raised  his  head  with  care ; 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  sleep. 
But  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer. 

In  silent  converse  with  has  God 

The  wounded  hero  lay ; 
It  seemed  to  him  communion  sweety 

No  agony  to  prey. 

He  smiled  as  does  the  gentle  child 
When  angels  whisper  near ; 

No  anguish  worked  upon  his  brow» 
Nor  blanched  his  cheek  with  fear. 

I  saw  that  death  was  coming  fest ; 

His  mind  was  all  in  prayer ; 
I  asked  him  for  his  regiment. 

And  where  his  comrades  were. 

«  My  Captain's  dead,"  the  boy  replied. 

In  accents  low  and  mild  ; 
«  Fve  heard  my  mother  speak  of  him 

When  I  was  but  a  child." 

I  knew  his  mind  was  wandering, 

"niat  he  was  thinking  then 
Of  him  who  gave  his  1&  to  saw 

ffis  tkithful,  valiant 
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And  thuft  h%  died  that  stonny  ni^t. 

No  firkndor  kindred  near 
To  wipe  the  death  damp  from  hia  biroW| 

Or  shed  afliBCtion's  tear. 

Thus  I  haTe  kaown  the  loTe  of  God 
Joy,  peaoe^  and  eomfort  yield 

To  one  who  fell  with  mortal  wound 
On  the  bloody  battle-fldd. 

And  ahoold  you  wander  o'er  the  ground 

Where  feU  bo  many  brave, 
Among  the  cedars  on  the  hUl 

There  lies  his  lonely  grave. 

The  flowers  will  soon  light  up  with'smilea 

Stone  River's  rocky  snore ; 
Hjs  spirit  knows  a  brighter  dime, 

Where  flowers  bloom  evermore* 

And  mild-eyed  Peace  may  visit  soon 

Stone  River's  rocky  shore, 
But  Murfrees'  chiming  Sabbath  bells 

Will  never  wake  hmi  more. 


AxECDOTB  OF  Gen.  Wtman.  -»  A  correspond- 
ent  aocompanyin  j^  the  Union  forces  in  their  march 
from  Jeffenon  City  to  EoUa,  Mo.,  in  1861,  rebtes 
the  following:  ''After  leaving  camp  at  Union 
Hollow,  a  rugged  part  of  the  mountains  beyond 
Sprinp;field,  an  incident  occurred  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. Gen.  Wyman  had  issued  orders  that 
no  man  should  go  in  advance  of  his  company. 
About  five  miles  from  camp  the  General  met  two 
of  the  boys  of  the  Illinois  Thirteenth,  waiting 
the  approach  of  their  company.  Those  who  know 
the  General,  know,  when  he  does  not  like  any- 
thing, how  rouffhly  he  can  reprimand  a  soldier. 
The  General  addressed  the  boys  in  one  of  his 
very  roughest  styles: 

•*  •  Boys,  why are  you  in  advance  of  your 

company  this  morning  ? ' 

^  One  of  the  men,  taking  off  his  hat,  addressed 
the  General  in  the  following  style  : 

«<  <  General,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
here  are  the  ^ves  of  my  mother  and  sisters, 
and  I  thought  it  was  Hkely  this  was  the  last  time 
I  should  be  permitted  to  visit  them,  and  I  got 
permission  of  the  Captain  to  go  this  morning  to 
visit  them»  and  I  am  here  waiting  for  them  to 
come  up.' 

"  This  was  too  much  for  the  GeneraL  Said 
he,  'My  boy,  that  was  right  I  have  always 
loved  you,  but  that  makes  me  love  you  twice  as 
well  as  I  ever  did.'  At  this  point,  tears  choked 
the  words  of  the  noble  soldier,  and  one  might 
have  seen  one  whole-souled  man  weeping  under 
the  effects  of  paternal  affection.  Some  time  after 
this,  thev  joined  our  staff,  and  rode  with  us,  and 
while  riding  with  me,  he  narrated  to  me  the  in- 
cident, and  again  gave  vent  to  tears.  Said  he, 
'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  tears  under  such  circum- 
stances.' "  

A  Thrillino  Event. — On  Thursday,  Sept  10, 
1 863,  while  General  Forrest  was  at  Lafayette,  Ga., 
he  was  ordered  to  Ringgold  for  the  purpose  of 
dbscking  thfr  vnemyt  reported  to  be  marcliing  in 


large  force  in  that  direction.  Picking  up  about 
four  hundred  of  his  command,  he  marched  off 
with  all  the  promptitude  of  his  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic nature.  Here  he  found  Vancleve's  corpa, 
consisting  of  seventeen  thousand  infantry  and 
cavalry.  Skirmishing  immediately  commenced. 
General  Forrest  fighting  them  at  every  step,  at 
he  slowly  fell  back.  For  two  dajs  did  the  un- 
equal conflict  continue,  and  notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  numbers,  the  loss  on  eitiier  side  was 
about  the  same.  General  Forrest  retired  to 
Tunnel  Hill  about  four  o'clock,  and  in  an  hour 
the  enemy  was  jp  sight,  when  one  of  the  most 
Igdlant  and  thrillmg  incidents  of  the  war  occurred. 
The  enemy's  advancing  column  marched  on,— 
right  on,  —  and  the  doud  of  dust  and  the  huge 

{)araphemalia  which  they  displayed  made  them 
ook  indeed  "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 
On  reaching  the  apex  of  the  hill,  a  short  pause 
was  perceptible;  but  skirmishers  being  thrown 
out  on  the  right  and  left,  on  they  came.  In 
every  ambush,  behind  every  knoll,  and  house, 
and  tree,  could  be  seen  a  blue-coat,  i^ly,  cau- 
tiously sneaking  up  like  a  hungry  wolf  in  search 
of  its  prey.  General  Forrest  kvelled  his  trusty 
gun  at  the  nearest  one.  The  smoke  from  his 
ffun  seemed  only  ^o  exas}>erate  the  infuriated 
foe,  and  to  inspire  them  with  anxiety  either  to 
capture  or  destroy  the  small  but  defiant  squad 
of  Confederates,  and  for  this  purpose  a  hundred 
guns  opened  upon  them,  while  a  dozen  Yankees 
rushed  across  the  railroad  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  still  closer.  As  they  crossed  the  track. 
General  Forrest  looked  still  farther  up,  and  he 
saw  a  couple  of  Confederate  soldiers  coining 
down  the  road,  unaware  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  immediate  danger  that  surrounded 
them.  The  impudence  of  the  Yankees  that  had 
crossed  the  railroad,  and  were  seen  crawling  in 
the  woods,  together  with  the  peril  that  surrounded 
the  two  Confederate  soldiers  approaching,  was 
more  than  General  Forrest  could  stand.  Hastily 
calling  to  his  side  &\e  of  his  escort,  he  told  them 
that  his  imperilled  soldiers  must  be  rescued,  and 
that  the  insolent  squad  that  had  crossed  the  road 
must  be  captured.  With  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session, but  with  a  loud  and  cheering  shout,  he 
ordered  his  little  squad  to  the  charge.  In  the 
midst  of  the  iron  hail  that  rained  upon  them,  they 
rushed  on.  Every  man  forgot  his  own  danger. 
The  soldier  stooped  over  his  musket,  or  leaned 
upon  his  horse,  absorbed  in  the  scene.  Dressed 
in  a  hu^  duster,  Ge'heral  Forrest,  as  he  dashed 
on  in  his  fierce  purpose,  looked  infemaL  There 
was  a  sudden  pause ;  then  their  heads  were  cur- 
tained in  by  the  wreathing  smoke  of  their  own 
guns.  The  Yankees  were  seen  retreating  back 
across  the  road,  and  the  Confederate  soldiers 
rescued  from  death.  From  the  hill-side  a  volley 
of  musketry  was  now  poured  upon  the  small 
squad.  'Having  accomplished  their  purpose,  they 
turned  to  retreat,  but  three  of  the  seven  were 
wounded.  A  ball  strudi  General  Forrest  near 
the  spinei  within  an  inch  of  the  wound  he  re- 
ceived at  Shiloh,  inflicting  a  painful  but  tiot  dan- 
gerous wound;  while  two  of  hia  escort  were 
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woman  in  Wiilougfaby  Street,  Brooklpi,  bringi ' 
to  mind  the  itory  of  the  uofbrtuiuite  Maid  of 
Orleans,  who  vaa  "  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for 
k  witch."  Itwell  illustrate!  the  Solomonic  proverb 
that  ■*  there  b  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  The 
HpMKitifHU  of  the  days  of  Joan  of  Are  still  i 
flouriah,  , 

Earl;  in  1863,  whaa  dinater  everywhere  over- 
took  the  Union  anng,  and  onr  gdlaut  Mm  wet« 
blling  fast  under  that  nmrrelloua  aword  of  rebel- , 
lion,  a  youn^  lady,  acarce  nineteen,  juat  from 
Bcfaool,  conceiTed  the  idea  that  she  wa«  destined 
bf  Providence  to  lead  our  arms  to  victory,  and 
our  nation  through  successful  war.  It  was  at 
first  thought  by  her  parents  that  her  mind  was  i 
vwkened  simply  by  reading  account*  of  con- 1 
tinned  revenes  to  our  arms,  and  they  treated  her 
ai  they  would  a  sick  child.  This  onl;  had  the 
(rflect  of  making  ber  more  demonstrative,  and  her 
eathuaiaade  declarations  and  apparent  sincerity 

gave  the  family  ^leat  anxiety.    Ur.  U was 

consulted,  the  minister  was  spoken  to,  friends 
adrised,  family  meetings  held,  inierviewi  with 


mj'  were  frequent,  but  nothing  could  shake 
tb«  feelmg  which  bad  possessed  her. 

It  was  finally  resolved  to  take  her  to  Michigan. 
A.  maiden  aunt  accompanied  the  fair  enthusiast, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  Ann  Arbor  became  thnr 
home.  The  item  command  of  her  aunt  alone 
prevented  her  trom  making  her  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  lolicit  an  interview  with  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  command  of  the  United 
State*  army.  Finally  it  was  found  necessary  to 
restrain  her  from  seeing  any  but  her  own  family, 
and  btt  ;>rivate  parlor  became  her  prison.  To  a 
high-spirited  girX  this  would  be  unendurable  at 
anv  time,  but  to  a  young  lady  filled  with  such  a 
ballncination,  it  was  worse  tlun  death.  She  re- 
Bolved  to  elude  her  friends,  and  succeeded,  leav- 
ing tbem  clandeatbely ;  and  although  the  most 
distinguished  detectives  of  the  East  and  the  West 
were  emploved  to  find  her  whereabouts,  it  was  un- 
availing. None  could  even  conjecture  the  hiding- 
place.  Tbiswasin  April,  1S€3.  She  was  mourned 
bsIobL  Thehabtlimentsof moumingweredonned 
by  her  grief-stricken  parents,  and  a  suicide's  grave 
was  assumed  to  be  hers.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  infatuated  girl,  finding  ng  sympathy  with 
her  friends,  resolved  to  enter  the  army  disguised 
as  a  drummer  boy,  dreaming,  poor  girl,  that  her] 
destiny  would  be  worked  out  hy  such  a  mode,  I 
She  joined  the  drum  corps  of  a  Michigan  regi- 
ment at  Detroit,  her  sex  known  only  to  herself,  I 
and  succeeded  in  getting  with  her  regiment  to 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  How  the  poor 
girl  survived  the  bardahips  of  the  Kentucky 
campaign,  where  strong  men  fell  in  numbers, , 
must  forever  remain  a  mystery.  The  renment . 
to  which  she  was  attached  had  a  pUc«  m  thel 


division  of  the  gallut  Van  Geve,  and  during  the 
bloody  battle  of  Sunday,  the  &ir  girl  fell,  pieced 
in  the  left  side  by  a  minie  ball ;  and  when  boms 
to  the  surgeon's  tent,  her  sex  was  discovered. 
She  was  told  by  the  surgeon  that  her  wound  was 
mortal,  and  advised  to  give  her  name,  that  her 
family  might  be  informea  of  her  &t&  This  she 
finally,  though  reluctantly,  consented  to  do,  and 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  although  sufl^ng 
himself  from  a  painful  wound,  became  interested 
in  her  behalf,  end  prevailed  upon  ber  to  let  him 
send  a  despatch  to  her  father.  This  she  directed 
in  the  following  manner : 

"  Mr. ,  No  —  Willoughby  Street,  Brook- 
lyn ;  Forgive  your  d^ing  daughter.  I  have  but 
a  few  moments  to  hve.  M^  native  ami  dcinka 
my  blood.  I  expected  to  dehver  my  country,  but 
the  Fates  would  not  have  it  so.  I  em  content  to 
die.  Pray,  pa,  forgive  me.  Tell  ma  to  kiss  my 
daguerreotype.  EmLT. 

"  P.  S.  Give  my  old  wetdt  to  tittle  ^b." 
(The  youngest  brother  of  the  dying  girt.) 

The  poor  girl  was  buried  on  the  field  on  iriiich 
the  fell  in  the  service  of  ber  country,  which  ahe 
fondly  hoped  to  save. 


THE  H£BO  OF  SUGAH  FINE. 

"  O,  TELL  mc.  Sergeant  of  Batter;  B, 

0  hero  of  Sugar  Pine, 

Some  glorious  deed  of  the  battle-field. 
Some  wonderful  feat  of  thine  j  — 

"Some  skilful  move  when  the  fearfU  gmn 
Of  battle  and  life  was  plajred 
On  yon  grimy  field,  whose  brokoi  aqim 
In  scarlet  and  black  are  laid." 

"  Ah !  stranger,  here  at  mj  gnn  all  day 

1  fought  till  my  final  romid 
ent,  end  I  had  but  powder  lef^ 

'  be  rannd. 

"  So  I  trained  my  gun  on  a  rebd  (necB ; 
So  true  was  my  range  and  aim, 
A  shot  from  his  cannon  entered  mine. 
And  finished  the  load  of  the  same  ]  ** 

"Enough!  O  Sergeant  of  Battery  B. 
O  hero  of  Sugar  Kne  ! 
Alas !  I  fear  that  thy  cannon's  throat 
Can  swallow  much  more  than  mine  I  ** 


,s  spent. 


A  Thkillino  Incident,  —  A.  Z.  Reeve,  of 
ihe  Iowa  army,  gives  the  followmg  in  a  letter 
from  Qermantovra,  Tenn.,  March  12,  1863: 

"  We  have  been  here  about  six  weeks,  protect- 
ing the  railroad.  CoL  Bichardson,  a  rebel  gner- 
tilla,  hae  been  hovering  in  the  vicinity  for  aome 
time,  capturing  forage  parties  and  tearing  up  the 
road  whenever  opportunity  offered.  When  par- 
sued,  he  retreats  to  the  swamps,  and  his  command, 
dispersing  in  small  squads,  generally  evade  all 
attempts  to  discover  them.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  they  freijuentLy  dress  in  Federal  nnifbim. 

On  the  mormng  of  the  0th  of  thia  mmtl^  acr 
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regiment  and  the  Fourth  Illinois  cayalry  started 
oat  with  a  guide  for  the  retreat  of  the  guerrillas. 
Before  we  readied  the  rebel  camp,  ue  Sixth 
nfiooie  cavalry,  with  flying  artillery  attached, 
attacked  the  r^ls  from  the  opposite  side,  killed 
twenty-firft  of  them,  took  some  prisoners,  and 
burned  the  camp  and  g^rison  equipage.  In  their 
headlong  stampede,  the  rebels  came  well  nigh 
ronning  into  our  hands.  While  in  hot  pursuit,  we 
came  to  the  residence  of  one  Robert  C.  Forbes, 
who,  intrenching  himself  in  the  house,  commenced 
firhig  on  our  flankers  as  they  approached.  The 
flankers  then  charged  on  the  house,  effected  an 
entrance,  and  discovered  that  Forbes  had  taken 
ahelter  in  an  upper  chamber.  The  desperate  man 
waa  called  upon  to  surrender,  but  rerused.  He 
had  already  killed  one  member  of  the  Fourth 
Illinois  cavalry,  and  had  wounded  another.  He 
also  had  received  a  wound  in  the  right  arm, 
which  disabled  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  not  load  his  gun.  His  wound  was  received 
by  a  shot  fired  up  through  the  floor.  Still  the 
desperate  man  refused  to  yield.  As  a  last  resort 
the  house  was  set  on  fire.  This  compelled  the 
man  to  come  down,  but  he  still  obstinately  refused 
to  surrender.  He  was  immediately  surrounded 
bv  the  exasperated  soldiers,  who  re&ained  from 
snooting  him  on  account  of  the  certainty  of 
shooting  their  comrades.  Meanwhile  the  old 
man  clubbed  his  gun,  and  although  his  arm  was 
badly  lacerated  and  bleeding,  he  ferociously  kept 
the  soldiers  at  bay.  At  length  one  of  the  officers 
ordered  the  soldiers  opposite  to  him  to  get  away, 
and  give  him  a  chance  *<  to  shoot  the  old  secession 
scoimdreL" 

At  these  words  the  gun  dropped  from  the  old 
man's  hands,  and  he  earnestly  iuquired : 

'^  Is  it  possible  ?  Have  I  been  fighting  Union 
soldiers  all  this  time  ?  ** 

"Of  course  we  are  Union  men,"  replied  the 
officer. 

"  My  God !  why  didn't  I  know  this  before  ?  " 
said  the  old  man  m  a  voice  of  agony ;  ''  I  am  a 
Union  man,  too.  I  thought  I  was  fighting  Rich- 
ardson's ffuerrillas ! " 

The  soldiers  <Ud  not  believe  him  at  first,  but  in 
brief  time  he  proved  to  them  beyond  all  dispute 
that  there  waa  no  counterfeit  Unionism  about 
him.  He  had  been  an  incorruptible  patriot  dur- 
ing the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  toe  rebellion 
he  had  been  arrested  by  Confederate  authority, 
and  placed  in  chains.  His  crime  consisted  in 
telling  the  rebels  that  they  were  traitors,  and  de- 
served hanging.  When  Gen.  Hurlbut  passed 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  the  old  man 
joined  him,  but  came  back  occasionally  to  see  his 
family.  He  was  on  a  brief  furlough  from  the  Fed- 
eral army  when  the  raid  was  made  on  his  house. 
Richardson  had  sworn  vengeance  against  him, 
and  he  had  resolved  never  to  be  taken  alive. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  guerrillas  were  in  the 
habit  of  prowling  about  in  Federal  uniform,  the 
old  man  was  led  to  mistake  our  soldiers  for  rebels. 

The  explanation  came  too  late  to  save  the 
bouse.  It  waa  consumed  with  all  its  contents. 
There  was  not  a  qoilt  left  to  defend  ibe  mother 


and  children  from  the  cold.  They  had  fled  from 
the  burning  building  just  in  time  to  save  their 
lives.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle.  The  old  man 
be&;ged  to  be  taken  along  with  us.  He  told  his 
wife  to  get  to  the  Federal  lines  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  braver  and  a  truer  man  to  his  country  does 
not  exist  than  Robert  C.  Forbes.  I  gave  the 
mother  and  children  ten  dollars  in  greenbacks 
and  my  blankets.  The  other  soldiers  contributed 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  &mily.  Many 
sympathizing  tears  were  shed  by  us  all.  I  have 
not  witnessed  a  scene  so  afiectmg  since  my  en- 
listment. 


Yankeeism  on  the  Field.  —  A  correspondent 
gives  the  following,  which,  whether  exactly  true 
or  not,  is  a  good  story : 

At  the  battle  of  the  Rappahannock  Station, 
after  the  Fifth  Maine  had  gained  possession  of 
the  works  in  their  front,  and  were  busy  taking  a 
whole  brigade  of  Johnnies  to  the  rear,  CoL  Ed- 
wards, who  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  rifle- 
pits,  took  a  few  men  from  company  G,  and  pressed 
on  in  quest  of  more  prisoners,  supposing  some 
might  be  trying  to  get  away  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  Following  the  line  of  fortifications 
down  towards  the  river,  he  saw  before  him  a  long 
line  of  troops  in  the  rifle-pits.  Finding  that  he 
was  in  a  tignt  fix,  he  determined  to  put  on  a  bold 
face. 

<*  Where  is  the  officer  in  command  of  these 
troops  ?  "  demanded  the  gallant  ColoneL 

<*  Here,"  answered  the  Colonel  who  was  com- 
manding the  rebel  brigade ;  **  and  who  are  you, 
sir  ? !' 

"  My  name  is  Col.  Edwards,  of  the  Fifth 
Maine,  and  I  demand  of  you  to  surrender  your 
command." 

**  1  will  confer  with  my  officers  first,"  replied 
the  rebel  officer. 

<*  Not  a  moment  will  I  allow,  sir,"  said  CoL 
Edwards.  "  Don't  you  see  my  columns  advanc- 
ing ?  "  (pointing  to  a  large  body  of  men  march- 
ing over  the  hill,  but  who  were  rebel  prisoners 
bem^  marched  to  the  rear.)  '*  Your  forces  on 
the  nght  have  all  been  captured,  and  your  retreat 
is  cut  off; "  and  as  the  rebel  commander  hesi- 
tated, he  continued :  "  Forward !  Fifth  Maine  and 
Twenty-first  New  York ! " 

"  I  surrender,  sir,"  said  the  rebel  commander, 
quickly.  ''Will  you  allow  me  the  courtesy  of 
retaining  a  sword  that  has  never  been  dishon- 
ored ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Col.  E.,  "but  I  will  take  the 
swords  of  those  officers,"  pointing  to  the  Colonels 
by  his  side. 

They  were  handed  to  him. 

**  Now  order  your  men  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  pass  to  the  rear  with  this  euard." 

They  obeyed,  and  a  whole  brigade  of  Louisi- 
anians,  the  famous  Fifth  and  Sixth  Tigers  being 
among  them,  permitted  themselves  to  be  disarmed 
and  marched  to  the  rear  as  prisoners  of  war,  by 
CoL  Edwards  and  less  than  a  dosen  of  his  regi- 
ment. 
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A  Challenge. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  and  lurouglit  them  both  tothe  ground.  As  Lieut, 
challenge,  which  appears  to  have  been  prepared  B.  was  wounded,  the  tJnion  party  now  fell  back  a 
by  a  member  of  the  Pillow  Guards : —  few  yards,  when  the  lieutenant  fell  from  his 

MBiiFHis,T«XN.,June8.      \orse.    His  compamwis,  instead  of  condnuinff 

^^V         ,.  .^      :,      v^  ^1.        ^ingoffthe  bodies  of  the  three  who  had  fellen. 

We  have  enhsted  under  Uie  stars  and  bars  of  Tfe  other  two  besides  Stedman  prored  to  be 
the  Confederate  States  for  the  purpose  of  defend-  Qeorge  Henry  and  Capt  Woodfolk. 
ing  Sou^em  rights  and  vindicating  Southern       Woodfolk  and  Stedman  were  bbth  notorious 
honor.    But  more  especaally  we  have  been  se-  guerrillas  and  daring  men— the  latter  having 
lected  and  sworn  m  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  l^^^  bee^  employed  m  the  office  of  the  Richmond 
the  nerson  of  our  gallant  Gfen.  Pillow.    Under-  Examiner,  and  having  on  his  person  a  krge  quan- 
standmg  that  you  occupy  a  hke  position  with  tity  of  Confederate  money, 
reference  to  Prentiss,  the  commandant  at  Cairo,       Woodfolk  had   once  before   been   captured, 
w-e  challenge  you  to  meet  us  at  any  time,  at  any  brought  to  Louisville,  and  condemned  to  be  shot, 
place,  manv  number,  and  with  any  arms  or  eqmp-  but  by  some  means  had  made  his  escape.    Besides 
ments  which  you  may  select    We  wish  to  meet  j^juin^  ^b^.^  three,  the  party  captured  four  hones, 
no  others  tiU  we  have  met  and  conquered  vou  and  seven  mstols,  two  guns,%md  seven  cavalry  equip- 
vour  GeneraL    Make  your  own  terms,  onl^  let  us  ments  complete, 
know  when  and  where,  and  be  certain  you  will  meet  '         -^— - 

the  bravest  guard  the  world  has  ever  known.  Little  Johnny  Clem.— Of  course  you  re- 

Ibe  signatures  ofthe  challenging  partyare  omit-  member  the  story  of  Little  Johnny  dem,  the 
ted  in  the  copy  inpossession  of  your  correspondent,  motherless  atom  of  a  drummer  boy,  *'aged  ten," 
but  on  the  back  is  indorsed  the  foUowing,  viz. :       who  strayed  away  from  Newark,  Ohio ;  and  the 

JuNB  17, 1861.      first  we  luiew  of  hun,  though  small  enough  to  live 
Prenliss  Guards  to  Pillow  Guards :  in  a  drum,  was  beating  the  long  roll  for  the 

We  accept  no  challenge  from  traitors,  but  hang  Twenty-second  Michigan.  At  Cmckamauga  he 
them.  If  we  ever  meet,  you  shall  sufier  the  fate  filled  the  office  of  **  marker,"  cairying  the  ^don 
of  traitors.  Joseph  D.  Walkeb,  whereby  the^  form  the  lines —  a  duty  having  its 

Captain  Company.       counterpart  in  the  surveyor's  more  peaceful  call- 

ing ;  in  the  fiag-man,  who  flutters  the  red  signal 

along  the  metes  and  bounds.    On  the  Sunday  of 

A  Bbate  Exploit.  — During  the  last  year  of  the  battle,  the  little  fellow's  occupation  gone,  he 
the  war,  Kentucky  was  infested  with  roving  picked  up  a  gun  that  had  fallen  from  some  dying 
squads  of  armed  men,  sometimes  calling  them-  hand,  provided  himself  with  ammunition,  ana  be- 
selves  Confederate  cavalry.  But  in  general  Uiey  gan  putting  in  the  periods  quite  on  his  own  ac- 
were  little  better  than  robbers,  who  took  advan-  count,  blazing  away  close  to  the  ground,  like  a 
tage  of  the  disorders  of  the  time  to  ply  their  ne-  fire-flv  in  the  grass.  Late  in  the  waning  day,  the 
farious  business ;  and  when  called  to  account,  waif  left  almost  alone  in  the  whirl  of  the  battle, 
would  demand  the  treatment  usuaUy  given  to  a  rebel  Colonel  dashed  up,  and  looking  down  at 
prisoners  of  war.  Many  old  neighborhood  feuds  him,  ordered  him  to  surrender.  **  Surrender ! " 
were  thus  revenged,  and  numerous  deeds  of  blood  he  shouted,  "  you  little  d-^  son  of  a  — ! "  The 
and  shame,  which  were  attempted  to  be  explained  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when  John- 
as  only  the  disorders  incident  to  civil  war.  ny  brought  his  piece  to  "  order  arms,"  and  as  his 

In  I)ecember,  1864,  a  small  number  of  Union  hand  slipped  down  to  the  hammer,  he  pressed  it 
soldiers  were  stationed  at  Caseyville,  on  the  Ohio  blEck,  swung  up  the  sun  to  the  position  of 
Biver,  with  instructions  to  ferret  out  and  punish  **  charge  bayonet ; "  and  as  the  officer  raised  his 
all  guerrilla  bands  infesting  the  neighborhood,  sabre  to  stnke  the  piece  aside,  the  glandnff  bar- 
Maior  Shook  commanded  the  force,  and  about  the  rel  lifted  into  range,  and  the  proud  (kAouei  tum- 
15th  of  December  he  sent  out  Capt  Peck  with  a  bled  from  his  horse,  his  lips  fresh-stained  with 
squad  of  men  to  hunt  for  Lyon,  a  troublesome  the  syllable  of  vile  reproach  he  had  flung  on  a 

Serrilla  in  that  region.  Three  of  his  men  —  mother's  grave  in  the  hearing  of  her  child ! 
eut  Bogard,  Serg.  Kichards,  and  Corp.  Dough-  A  few  swift  moments  ticked  on  by  musket- 
tey — rode  some  two  miles  in  advance  of  the  shots,  and  the  tiny  gunner  was  swept  up  at  a 
scouting  party,  and  they  saw  a  group  of  men  in  rebel  swoop,  and  borne  away  a  prisoner.  Sol- 
blue  overcoats  before  them  in  the  road.  Riding  diers,  bigger  but  not  better,  were  taken  with  him, 
straight  up  to  them,  one  of  the  men  inouired  onlv  to  be  washed  back  again  by  a  surge  of  Fed- 
what  command  they  belonged  to.  Lieut.  B.  re-  era!  troopers,  and  the  prisoner  of  thir^  minutes 
plied,  *'  To  Major  Shock's  command,  at-  Casev-  was  again  John  Clem  *'  of  ours ; "  and  Qeo.  Bose- 
ville.'*'  Capt.  Stedman,  in  command  of  the  rebels,  crans  made  him  a  Sergeant,  and  the  stripes  of 
then  ordered  the  three  men  to  surrender.  rank  covered  him  all  over,  like  a  mouse  in  a  har- 

*'  That's  played  out,"  coolly  replied  Serg.  Kich-  ness ;  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Chase 
ards ;  and  drawing  his  pistol  shot  Stedman,  so  presented  him  a  suver  medal,  appropriately  in- 
that  he  died  next  mormng.  Lieut  Bogard  and  scribed,  which  he  worthily  wears — a  royal  order 
Corp.  Doughtey  then  fir^  on  two  othsr  men,  of  honor— upon  his  left  oreaat. 
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A  SnrotJLAR  Inoident. —  A  soldieri  writing 
from  his  camp  near  Fredericksbtug,  narnttod  the 
fbDowing,  which  occurred  while  he  was  on  picket 
dttt^  wiUi  his  company : — 

It  was  Christmas  day  and  after  partaking  of  a 
Christmas  dinner  of  salt  junk  and  nard  ta(£,  our 
attention '  was  attracted  by  a  rebel  picket  who 
hailed  as  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

**I  say,  Yank,  if  a  fellow  goes  over  there,  will 
yoQ  let  Mn  come  back  again  ?  " 

Receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  proceeded 
to  test  Uie  truth  of  it  by  paddling  himself  across 
die  river.  He  was  decidedly  the  cleanest  speci- 
men of  a  rebel  I  had  seen.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  said  he  belonged  to  the  Georgia  Legion. 
One  of  our  boys  remarked,  ^  I  met  quite  a  num- 
ber of  your  boys  at  SouUi  Mountain. 

**  Yes,  I  su|>po8e  so — if  you  were  there,"  said 
the  rebel,  while  his  face  grew  very  sad.  **  We 
left  many  of  our  boys  there.  My  brother,  poor 
Will,  was  killed  there.  It  was  a  not  place  lor  a 
while,  and  we  had  to  leave  it  in  a  hurry." 

**  That's  so,  Greorgia ;  your  fellows  fought  well 
Hiere,  and  had  all  the  advantage,  but  the  old  Eey- 
lAone  bo3rs  were  pressing  ^ou  hard.  By  the  way, 
I  have  a  likeness  here  (taking  it  out  of  his  pocket), 
that  I  picked  up  on  the  batt&field  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  carried  it  ever  since."  He  hand- 
ed it  to  the  rebel,  who,  on  looking  at  it  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  exclaiming, "  My  mother  I  my  mother  1 " 

He  exhibited  considerable  emotion  at  the  re- 
covery of  the  picture,  but  on  the  recovery  of  his 
composare  he  said  that  his  brother  had  it  in  his 
possesnon,  and  must  have  lost  it  in  the  fight  He 
dien  asked  the  name  of  the  one  to  whom  he  was 
mdebted  for  the  lost  likeness  of  his  mother,  re- 
marking, **  There  may  be  better  times  soon,  and 
we  may  know  each  other  better." 

He  nad  taken  from  his  pocket  a  small  pocket- 
bible  in  which  to  write  the  address,  when  Alex 

^  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation, 

fiuriy  yelled,  **  I  know  that  book ;  I  lost  it  at  Bull 
Bun  l'" 

"  Thar's  whar  I  got  it,  Mr.  Yank,"  said  the  reb- 
el, and  he  handed  it  to  Alex. 

^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Georgia  Legion ; 
I  would  not  part  wiui  it  for  all  the  Southern  (Con- 
federacy." 

I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  something  fur- 
ther of  the  book,  so  I  asked  Alex  to  let  me  see  it 
He  passed  it  to  me.  I  opened  it,  and  on  the  fly- 
leaf was  written  in  a  neat  hand,  **  My  Christmas 

Gift,  to   Alex ,  Dec.    25th,    1860.      Ella." 

^  Well,  Alex,"  said  I,  *^  it'is  not  oflen  one  has  the 
tame  gift  presented  to  him  a  second  time." 

*^  True,  Captain ;  and  if  I  could  but  see  the 
giver  of  that  to-day,  there's  but  one  other  gifl  I 
would  want" 

•*  Whaf  s  that,  Alex  ?  " 

^  This  rebellion  played  out,  and  my  discharge 
m  my  pockef 

The  boys  had  all  been  busy  talking  to  our  reb- 
el firiend,  who,  seeing  a  horseman  approaching  in 
the  direction  of  his  post,  bid  us  a  hasty  good-by, 
and  made  a  quick  tnp  across  the  Rappalumnoci:. 
Nig^t  came  on,  and  tnose  not  on  duty  lay  down 

11 


on  the  frozen  ground  to  dream  of  other 
nights,  when  we  knew  not  of  war. 


An  Incident  of  Antietam.  —  During  the 
battle.  Corporal  William  Boach,  of  Ca  K,^ht- 
hr-first  Pennsylvania,  shot  a  color-sergeant,  ran 
forward  of  the  company,  took  his  cap,  and,  plac- 
ing it  upon  the  end  of  his  bayonet,  twirled  it 
about,  and  cried  out  to  his  companions,  ^  That  is 
the  way  to  do  it,"  but  a  member  of  another  compa- 
nj  in  uie  meantime  had  seized  the  colors  and  ear- 
ned them  off  in  triumph.  This  act  was  done  un- 
der a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  in  as  cool  a  manner 
and  with  as  much  deliberation,  as  if  the  raiment 
had  been  on  parade. 


FiOHTiNO  AT  Close  Quabtebs.  —  At  the 
battle  of  Hanover  Court-House,  Va.,  two  ser- 
geants met  in  the  woods :  each  drew  his  knife,  and 
the  two  bodies  were  found  together,  each  with  a 
knife  buried  in  it  to  the  hilt  Some  men  had  a 
cool  way  of  disposing  of  prisoners.  One,  an  ofii- 
cer  of  the  Massachusetts  Ninth,  well  known  in 
Boston  as  a  professor  of  muscular  Christianity, 
better  known  as  *Mhe  child  of  the  regiment," 
while  rushing  through  the  woods  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  came  upon  a  rebeL  Seizing  the 
"  gray  buck "  by  the  collar,  he  threw  him  over 
his  shoulder  with  **  Pick  him  up,  somebody."  A 
little  Yankee,  marching  down  by  the  side  of  a 
fence  which  skirted  the  woods,  came  upon  a  strap- 
ping scccsh,  who  attempted  to  seize  and  pull  him 
over  the  rails,  but  the  little  one  had  too  much 
science.  A  blow  with  the  butt  of  a  musket  lev- 
elled secesh  to  the  ground  and  made  him  a  pris- 
oner. 


Incidents  of  Morgan's  Baid.  — The  Moigan 
raid  is  ended  —  the  great  marauder  captured  and 
safely  quartered  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary ;  the 
brave  militia,  who  responded  so  nobly  to  the  gov- 
ernor's call  to  rally  and  drive  the  invaders  mm 
our  soil,  have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the 
narration  of  adventures  is  now  the  order.  As 
every  incident  connected  with  the  raid  is  of  in- 
terest, I  propose  to  relate  my  experience  with  the 
raiders,  how  they  looked,  and  what  they  said.* 

About  an  hour  before  the  expedition  under 
Colonel  Bunkle  left,  I  received  from  Sur;seon 
Scott  a  peremptory  order  to  report  forthwith  for 
duty  on  his  staff.  Bcported  accordingly  at  the 
railroad  depot,  where  I)r.  Scott  was  already  wail- 
ing with  sundry  ominous  looking  mahogany  boxes, 
baskets  of  bandages,  lint  and  other  articles  neces- 
sary in  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded.  For  an 
hour  we  waited  at  the  depot,  while  in  the  dim 
starlight,  companies  and  remments  of  armed  men 
marched  and  countormarcned,  forwarded  and 
halted,  and  at  last  about  midnight,  all  were  safe- 
ly stowed  away  in  the  cars,  and  the  long  train 
moved  off  amid  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Arrived  at  H^uoiden  about  two  o'clock.     From 
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there  we  could  distiiictly  see  the  light  of  the 
bnmiiig  depot  at  Jackson  —  evidenoe  unmuitaka- 
Ue  that  we  were  in  the  yicinitj  of  **  the  enemy." 
Our  forces,  numbering  about  2,000,  were  unload- 
ed and  got  in  marchii^  order,  and  about  daylight 
the  column  bcsan  to  move  toward  Berlin,  distant 
nz  miles,  where  it  was  thought  the  rebels 
would  pass  on  their  way  east  from  Jackson. 
Beached  a  position  idxmt  half  a  mile  fiom  Berlin 
about  six  o'clock  a.  m.,  when  a  report  was  brought 
in  that  the  rebs  were  still  in  Jaouon,  and  would 
probably  socm  be  in  our  yicinity.  For  a  short 
time  there  was  a  little  excitement  along  our  col- 
mnn,  but  thb  socm  died  away,  and  it  grew  dull 
and  tiresome,  lying  there  by  the  roadsicte  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  An  hour  passed  away, 
and  yet  no  rebels  in  signt  or  hearing ;  so,  borrow- 
ing a  couple  of  horses  that  our  men  luid  ^  pressed  " 
into  the  sendee.  Dr.  J.  D.  Miller  and  myself  or- 
ganized ourselves  into  an  independent  scouting 
party  and  set  out  to  gather  what  information  we 
could  about  the  enemy. 

The  morning  was  pleasant,  ^e  air  pure  and 
bracing,  and  the  excitement  just  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  ride  delightfuL  Learning  that  a  number 
of  scouts  had  gone  out  on  the  Jackson  road,  we 
decided  to  strike  south  from  Berlin  to  the  road 
leading  from  Jackson  to  Gallipolis,  which  we 
thought  it  probable  the  rebels  would  take.  All 
along  the  road  the  houses  were  apparently  de- 
serted ;  the  doors  were  closed,  the  wmdow-blinds 
down,  and  neither  man,  woman,  child  nor  horse 
was  to  be  seen.  At  one  house  we  could  see, 
through  a  broken  window-pane,  the  breakfast-ta- 
ble standing  with  the  morning  meal  apparently 
untouched.  The  fiunily  had  probably  heard  the 
news  of  Moigan's  approach,  and  without 
waiting  for  his  appearance  had  made  a  precip- 
itate retreat  At  another,  where  all  was  quiet 
and  apparently  deserted,  on  looking  back  after 
we  had  paawd,  we  saw  a  terrified  looking  face 
peeping  tmiidly  out  from  behind  a  window-blind. 
The  people  along  that  road  were  evidently  en- 
joying a  tremendous  scare. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  little  village  of 
Winchester,  on  the  road  leading  from  Jackson  to 
Gallipolis,  and  eight  miles  £rom  the  former.  It  is 
a  pretty  hard  pli^e,  and  I'll  wager  an  old  hat  that 
its  voters  are  pretty  nearly  unanimous  for  Vallan- 
digham.  We  had  the  luck  to  be  mistaken  here 
for  a  couple  of  Morgan's  men,  which  I  can  only 
account  lor  from  the  fact  that  my  companion.  Dr. 
J.  D.  M.,  is  an  ardent  Vallandiehammer.  I 
haven't  much  doubt,  however,  but  that  we  fared 
better  than  if  we  had  been  known  as  Union 
scouts.  We  inquired  of  a  mild-looking  old  man, 
if  he  could  tell  us  where  we  could  get  something 
to  eat  He  directed  us  up  the  street  to  a  little 
eigfat-by-ten  grocery ;  we  rode  up  and  found  the 
door  locked  and  the  windows  barred.  After  sun- 
dry -vigorous  knocks,  we  got  an  answer  from  the 
proprietor  inside,  who  cautiously  unlocked  the 
door,  when  the  following  colloquy  took  place : 
•*  Have  you  any  bread  V  " 
"  Ko,  sir." 
"Any  pies?" 


"No, 
"Any  crackers?" 
"Yes,  a  few." 
"Any  cheese?" 
"Notabit" 

"  Well,  ffive  us  some  crackers,  then ;"  and 
with  trembfing  hand  he  wdghed  out  a  pound  or 
so,  that  might  have  been  a  part  of  the  stores  in 
Noah's  aric  In  the  meanwhile  a  crowd  of  a  doz- 
en or  so  of  rather  rariegated  specimens  of  hu- 
manity gathered  around,  all  eager  to  learn  the 
news.  We  ate  our  crackers  and  departed  toward 
Jackson,  distant  eieht  miles,  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out from  every  hilftop  for  the  reikis.  We  met 
one  young  man  who  advised  us  not  to  go  any  fiir> 
ther  on  that  road ;  he  had  beei^  chased  by  about 
twenty-five  of  Morgan's  men. 

"  How  near  did  Uiey  get  to  you  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Within  about  two  imles." 
The  young  man  was  evidently  a  little  &^t- 
ened. 

We  rode  on  rapidly  about  a  mile  further,  when 
leaving  the  main  road  we  made  a  circuit  ot 
a  mile  or  so  through  the  fields  toward  the  top  ot 
a  hi^h  hill,  from  iiniich  we  had  been  told  we  could 
see  into  Jackson.  On  the  hill-side  we  tied  our 
horses  to  a  fence  where  they  were,  as  we  thought 
well  concealed  by  the  bner  and  other  bushes. 
Walking  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  there,  eagerly  watching  the  move* 
ments  of  the  rebels,  who  could  be  seen  from  our 
position  riding  through  the  streets  of  the  town, 
about  a  mile  distant  In  a  short  time  they  be- 
gan to  move  out  on  the  road  we  had  travelled, 
and  which  passed  within  half  a  mile  d  our  posi- 
tion on  tiie  nilL  Securii^  the  services  of  a  young 
man  to  carry  a  dispatch  back  to  Colonel  Bunkle, 
I  left  Dr.  J.  D.  and  the  citizens  on  the  hill,  and 
went  down  to  a  house  by  the  roadside  where  I 
could  have  a  better  view  of  the  rebels  and  see 
how  they  were  mounted,  armed,  &c 

I  bad  been  there  but  a  few  minutes  when  two 
of  the  raiders,  who  were  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  came  along. 
Riding  up  to  where  I  was  standing,  they  inquired 
the  distance  to  Gallipolis ;  what  was  the  nearest 
point  to  the  river ;  whether  there  was  an^  Union 
troops  about  there,  &c.  I  answered  their  ques- 
tions so  as  to  leave  them  radier  more  in  the  dark 
than  before,  and  turning  questioner  asked  them 
how  many  men  they  had. 

^  How  many  do  you  think  we  have  ?  " 
"  There  are  various  reports  about  your  num- 
ber," I  replied. 
**  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  " 
"  I  don't  think  you  have  more  than  four  or  five 
thousand." 

**  Yes,  we  have  over  twelve  thousand,"  one  of 
them  replied. 

"  Tou  haven't  half  that  number,"  I  answered. 
"  WeU  we  have  enough  any  bow  to  ride  through 
your  state  without  any  trouble,"  said  they. 

"  You're  not  through  yet,"  I  replied  as  they 
moved  aloi^. 

Shortly  ue  main  body  came  up,  and  I  began 
to  count  theoL    They  rode  akwg  rather  akmlj^ 
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several  of  tiiem  stopping  a  few  miniites  to  inquire 
about  the  road,  the  nearest  route  to  the  river,  &c, 
but  I  managed  to  keep  an  accurate  count  until 
about  five  hundred  had  passed,  while  one  of  them 
rode  up  with  the  request : 

**  Will  Tott  be  so-good  as  to  bring  me  a  drink 
ofwater?" 

He  was  very  polite  for  a  rebel  and  a  horse- 
fluef  to  boot  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
company  he  was  in  would  have  passed  for  a 
centleman.  I  can't  say  I  liked  his  polite  request, 
Dot  as  it  was  backed  by  a  pair  of  revolvers  and  a 
carbine,  I  concluded  that  it  might  be  promotive  of 
mylon^vity  to  comply,  so  without  stopping  to 
argue  the  matter,  I  merely  remarked, 

**  Well  sir,  I  don't  like  to  wait  on  a  rebel,  but 
as  you  are  a  pretty  good-looking  man,  I  guess  I 
can  get  you  a  drink. 

Next  came  a  man  apparently  fifty  years  of  age 
mfing  in  a  buggy  with  a  boy  not  more  than  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  ^  Will  you  please  give  me  a  cup 
of  water  fi)r  my  sick  boy  V  "  he  asked.  The  boy 
was  evidently  qmte  sick.  He  was  leaning  heav- 
ify  against  his  lather,  who  supported  him  as  well 
as  he  could  with  \us  left  arm.  I  handed  him  the 
cop  which  he  took  with  a  trembling  hand,  thank- 
ing me  very  kindly  for  it,  his  eyes  speaking  more 
tiianks  than  his  lips.  He  was  a  fine  looking  bov,  but 
what  a  training  was  it  that  he  was  receiving !  His 
frther  I  could  see  felt  very  anxious  about  ms  con- 
dttum,  and  to  my  remark  that  **that  was  a  hard 
bqainess  for  a  boy,  especially  a  sick  one,"  he  re- 
plied, *•  Yes,  and  I  wish  we  were  out  of  it"  My 
conversation  with  them  was  cut  short  by  a  fellow 
with  a  face  that  ought  to  have  hung  him  long 
ago,  who  rode  up  to  the  fence  and  sung  out, 

•*  Here,  stran^r  give  me  a  drink." 

I  took  another  look  at  his  face,  and  then  at 
the  pair  of  revolvers  in  his  belt,  and  concluded 
tiiat  I  had  better  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  80  I  save  him  a  drink  and  he  went  on  with- 
out so  mucn  as  saying  **  Thank  you." 

By  this  time*  quite  a  numl>er  had  gathered 
around  the  place  where  I  was  standing,  some 
wanting  water,  others  bread,  others  pies,  or  any- 
thingelse  they  could  get  to  cat ;  while  others  ap- 
peared more  anxious  to  learn  the  nearest  road 
to  the  river.  I  told  them  to  go  to  the  well  and  help 
themselves  to  water,  and  a  number  of  them 
rode  in,  while  others  dismounted,  tied  their  horses 
to  the  fence  and  walked  in.  Their  applications 
for  food  were  not  very  successful ;  all  they  got 
was  a  cold  biscuit  and  two  cold  potatoes,  —  the 
ladies  at  the  house  assuring  them  that  they  had 
nothing  else  prepared.  One  of  the  ladies  was 
the  mother  and  the  other  the  wife  of  Lieut  CoL 
Dove  of  the  Second  (Union)  Virginia  Cavalry. 
CoL  D.  had  returned  home  wounded,  a  few  days 
before ;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
nuders,  had  been  taken  to  some  place  of  con- 
cealment The  ladies,  of  course,  were  uncon- 
ditional Unionists,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  furnish 
supplies  for  such  a  band  of  reoel  marauders. 
One  fellow  rode  up  and  inquired  of  Mrs.  D.  if 
there  was  a  nddle  about  the  place  that  he  could 
get    She  tM  htm  there  was  not 


**  ni  see  if  I  can't  find  one,"  he  siud,  as  he  rode 
over  to  the  bam  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

He  didn't  find  a  saddle,  out  there  was  a  good 
buggy  in  the  bam,  to  which  he  hamessed  his 
horse,  and  driving  out  into  the  road,  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks  and  went  on,  ^parently  very 
well  pleased  with  the  change  in  his  mode  of 
travelling. 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  rebels  now  ?  "  inquired 
a  rather  jolly-looking  young  man,  as  they  rode  by. 

**  Rather  a  hard-looking  set,"  I  answered. 
^  <'  Well,  I  haven't  seen  a  good-looking  Yankee, 
since  I've  been  north  of  the  river,"  he  replied; 
at  which  the  squad  he  was  with  felt  called  upon 
to  indulge  in  a  laugh. 

Another  stopped  and  dismounted  near  where 
I  was  standing:  to  arrange  something  about  lus 
saddle.  His  norse  was  small,  poor  and  nearly 
worn  out 

**  If  I  got  my  horses  as  you  do,"  I  remarked  to 
him,  "  I'd  ride  a  better  one  thaq  that" 

**  We  can't  always  get  such  as  we  want,"  said 
he ;  **  and  they  don't  rsuse  any  good  horses 
through  here." 

Another  came  riding  up  on  what  had  been 
one  of  the  finest  horses  they  had — a  large  and 
elegantly  built  iron  p-ay  —  but  very  much  worn 
down.  The  rebel  said  he  had  ridden  him  ever 
since  they  crossed  the  river  —  said  he  wanted  a 
fresh  horse,  and  asked  if  I  had  one  I'd  like  to 
trade.    Told  him  I  didn't  know  but  I  had. 

"  AVhcre  ?  " 

**  Across  there." 

"  How  far  ?  " 

*♦  About  forty  or  fifty  miles." 

**  I  guess  I'll  not  go  to-day,"  he  said,  as  he 
started  off. 

I  asked  another  why  they  didn't  go  to  ChiUi- 
cothe  the  day  before  ? 

"  Were  they  looking  for  us  there  ?  " 

**  I  believe  some  people  were." 

"  Well,  we're  going  on  through  two  or  three 
more  States,  and  we'll  call  as  we  return,"  he 
replied. 

"  Provided  Hobson  isn't  in  your  way,"  I  said. 

"  Hobson  wont  trouble  us,"  he  answered.  "  All 
we  know  about  him  is  what  we  see  in  the  daily 
papers." 

I  thought,  but  didn't  say,  that  it  was  probable 
they  would  have  the  honor  of  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  ere  many  days. 

But  enough  of  what  they  said.  A  few  words 
about  how  they  looked. 

Personally  a  majority  of  them  would  have 
been  fine-looking  men,  if  they  had  been  washed 
and  respectably  dressed ;  but  they  were  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  all  looked  tired  and  worn 
down.  I^iany  went  nodding  along  half  asleep. 
A  hundred  or  more  wore  veils,  most  of  which 
looked  new,  and  I  presume  had  been  taken  from 
the  stores  in  Jackson ;  others  had  handkerchie& 
over  their  faces  to  shield  them  from  the  dust  I 
noticed  an  intelligent  looking  contraband  wear- 
ing a  fine  blue  veil,  which  he  raised  very  grace- 
fuUy,  as  he  rode  up  to  a  rebel,  whom  he  accosted 

^massa."     Scarcely  any  two  were  dressed 
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alike.  Their  cloUiing  was  made  of  butternnt 
jeans,  tweed,  caasimere,  linen,  cloth,  and  aknost 
everything  ever  used  for  men's  wear.  A  few — 
perhaps  a  dozen  —  wore  blue  blouses  and  pants, 
such  as  are  worn  by  United  States  soldiers. 

A  laige  number  of  them  had  various  articles 
of  dry  goods,  —  bolts  of  calico  and  muslin,  pieces 
of  silts  and  satins,  cassimeres,  and  broadclotns,  — 
tied  on  behind  their  saddles.  Some  had  two  or 
three  pairs  of  new  boots  and  shoes  hanging  about 
them.  I  don't  think  the  stock  of  dry  coods  left 
in  Jackson  could  have  been  very  large  or 
varied. 

Hiey  were  not  well  armed,  as  has  been  re- 
ported. A  few  had  carbines,  many  had  double- 
oarrel  shot  guns,  some  muskets,  a  small  number 
had  revolving  rifles,  and  nearly  all  had  revolving 
pistols.  There  were  not,  I  think,  a  dozen  sabres 
in  the  whole  division.  They  had  three  pieces  of 
artillery,  —  brass  six-pounders,  —  but  not  a  single 
caisson,  so  that  all  the  ammunition  for  these  must 
have  been  carried  in  the  boxes  of  the  gun-carriages, 
which  would  have  held  but  a  small  supply. 

Their  only  wagon-train  consisted  of  five  light 
two-horse  wagons.  In  four  of  these  they  had 
flick  men ;  in  the  other,  carpet-sacks,  valises,  a 
few  trunks,  &c,  which  I  took  to  be  the  officers' 
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ley  did  not  ride  in  any  regular  order,  but 
two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  eight  abreast,  just 
as  it  happened.  The  officers  wore  no  badges,  or 
anjrthingthat  would  distinguish  them  from  pri- 
vates. The  last  two  men  in  the  division  rode  up 
to  where  I  was  standing,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation. One  was  perhaps  twenty  years  of  age, 
the  other  about  twenty-five,  and  both  appeared 
to  be  intelligent  and  well-informed.  I  learned 
from  them  t£it  their  division  was  under  command 
of  CoL  Bushrod  Johnson ;  that  John  Momm  and 
Basil  Duke  were  both  with  the  division  that  took 
the  Berlin  road  from  Jackson  (and  with  which 
our  boys  fo^ht  the  famous  "  battle  of  Berlin 
Heiehts.")  They  admitted  that  they  were  very 
tired,  but  felt  confident  they  could  get  safely  out 
of  the  State.  I  told  them,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, that  I  was  from  Chillicothe,  when  they 
said  they  knew  some  of  our  citizens,  and,  naming 
them,  inquired  if  I  was  acquainted  with  them. 
Answering  in  the  affirmative,  they  gave  me  some 
friendly  messages  for  their  Chillicothe  friends  and 
rode  on.  The  name  of  the  elder  was  George 
Logan,  that  of  the  younger,  Lloyd  Malone.  I  did 
not  tell  them  that  oneof  their  friends  was  a  Maior 
in  one  of  our  militia  regiments,  and  about  that 
time  was  up  at  Berlin  engaging  their  leader,  John 
Morgan,  i  have  ance  learned  that  Malone  was 
untifrecently,  a  strong  Unionist,  and  it  was  only 
after  long  continued  importunity  by  his  father 
that  he  was  induced  to  espouse  the  rebel  cause. 

1  think  the  number  of  men  in  that  division  was 
about  2,500,  and  comprised  something  more  than 
half  of  Moi^gan's  entire  force. 

As  soon  as  they  had  all  passed,  I  started  up 
the  hill,  intending  to  get  my  horse  and  ride  back 
to  head-quarters  as  speedily  as  posnble  and  re- 
port to  CoL  Bunkle.    I  had  not  gone  fiur  when  I 


met  a  badlv  frightened  individual  making  &st 
time  down  UiehuL  I  managed  to  bring  &n  to 
a  halt,  and  learned  from  him  that  a  squad  of  the 
rebels  had  just  passed  that  way  and  taken  our 
horses,  saddles  and  bridles,  leaving  in  their  stead, 
two  of  their  worn-down  horses,  and  one  mule, 
but  no  saddle  or  bridle.  They  were-better  horse- 
thieves  than  I  cave  them  credit  for  being,  or  they 
never  would  have  found  our  horses,  away  up 
there  amon^  the  brier-bushes.  Arriving  at  the 
top  of  the  hiU,  I  stopped  a  short  time  to  consider 
^  the  situation."  My  companion,  J.  D.  M.,  after 
a  liberal  application  d  Jackson  coun^  free  soil 
to  his  hands  and  face,  borrowed  an  old  coat  and 
an  old  hat,  and  thus  disguised,  ventured,  with  the 
citizens  who  had  collected  on  the  hill,  to  go  out 
to  the  roadside  at  a  point  half  a  mile  or  so  be- 
yond the  house  to  which  I  had  gone.  I  have 
heard,  but  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report, 
that  the  doctor,  in  order  to  insure  his  personal 
safely  and  conciliate  the  rebs,  assured  a  number 
of  them  that  he  was  an  ardent  Vallandighammer. 

I  waited  a  short  time  for  his  return  to  the  place 
we  had  lefl  our  horses,  but  he  did  not  come,  and 
I  started  alone  on  my  way  back  to  camp.  He 
soon  afterward  returned,  nowever,  and  secured 
the  horses  the  rebels  had  lefl  in  place  of  our^ 
went  to  Jackson,  and  there  got  a  conveyance  to 
head-quarters,  where  he  arrived  about  ten  o'clock 
that  night 

The  rebels  did  not  make  anything  by  that 
trade  —  the  horses  thej  left,  as  soon  as  they 
recover  from  their  &tigue,  will  be  worth  more 
than  those  they  took. 

My  march  back  to  camp  was  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant one.  To  save  distance,  I  took  across  hiUb 
and  fields  and  through  the  woods.  The  mercury 
must  have  been  about  ninetv,  and  those  Jackson 
hills  are  high  and  steep  and  rough.  I  tried  at 
several  farm-houses  to  **  press "  a  norse  into  ser- 
vice, but  always  found  that  Morgan's  men  had 
been  there  just  before  me.  I  hesra,  as  I  neared 
Berlin,  some  exciting  stories  about  the  terrific 
**  battle  of  Beriin  Heio^hts  " —  how  there  had  been 
heavy  cannonading  all  day,  and  how  our  gallant 
militia  had  ^*  fought  like  demons."  Arrived  at 
head-quarters  about  four  p.  m.,  and  made  my  re- 
port to  CoL  Kunkle,  well  satisfied  with  my  day's 
scouting. 

APOCALYPSE. 
"AUhaato  the  Sum  and  Stripes  !  " 

LTTTUEB   C.  ULDD.* 

Stbaioht  to  his  heart  the  bullet  crushed, 
Down  from  his  breast  the  red  blood  gashed. 
And  o'er  his  face  a  glory  rushed. 

A  sadden  spasm  rent  his  frame. 
And  in  his  ear  there  went  and  come 
A  soand  as  of  devouring  flame. 

Which  in  a  moment  ceased,  and  then 
The  great  light  clasped  his  brows  again. 
So  that  they  shone  like  Stephen's,  when 

•  KOled  at  Baltimoie,  Hd.,  i^ril  19, 1861. 
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Sonl  stood  apart  a  little  space, 

Aod  shook  with  shuddering  awe  to  trace 

God's  splendors  settling  o'er  his  fiice. 

Thus,  like  a  king,  erect  in  pride, 
RftiffiPg  his  han£i  to  heaven,  he  cried, 
'<AU  haU  the  Stars  and  Stripes!"  and  died. 

Died  grandly ;  hat  before  he  fell, 
(O,  btessedness  ineffable  1) 
Vision  apocalyptical 

Was  granted  to  him,  and  his  eyes. 
All  radiant  with  glad  sorprise, 
Looked  forward  through  the  centuries. 

And  saw  the  seeds  that  sages  cast 
In  the  world's  soil  in  cycles  past, 
Spring  up  and  blossom  at  the  last ; 

Saw  how  the  souls  of  men  had  grown, 
And  where  the  scythes  of  Truth  had  mown 
Clear  space  for  Liberty's  white  throne ; 

Saw  how,  by  Sorrow  tried  and  proved. 
The  last  dark  stains  had  been  removed 
Forever  from  the  land  he  loved ; 

Saw  Treason  crushed,  and  freedom  crowned. 
And  clamorous  faction  gagged  and  bound. 
Gasping  its  life  out  on  the  ground ; 

While  over  all  his  country's  slopes 
Walked  swarming  troops  of  cheerful  hopes, 
Which  evermore  to  broader  scopes 

Lioeased  with  power  that  comprehends 
The  world's  weal  in  its  own,  and  bends 
Self-needs  to  laigo,  unselfish  ends. 

Saw  how,  throughout  the  vast  extents 
Of  earth's  most  populous  continents. 
She  dropped  such  rare  heart-affluence. 

That,  from  beyond  the  farthest  seas, 
The  wondering  people  thronged  to  seize 
Her  proffered  pure  benignities  ; 

And  how  of  all  her  trebled  host 

Of  widening  empires,  none  could  boast 

Whose  strength  or  love  was  uppermost, 

Because  they  grew  so  equal  there 
Beneath  the  flag,  which  dcbonnairc, 
Waved  joyous  in  the  golden  air :  — 

Wherefore  the  martyr  gazing  clear 

Beyond  the  gloomy  atmosphere 

Which  shuts  us  in  with  doubt  and  fear,  — 

He,  marking  how  her  high  increase 
Ran  greatenmg  in  perpetual  lease 
Through  balmy  years  of  odorous  Peace 

Greeted  in  one  transcendent  cry 

Of  intense  passionate  ccstacy, 

The  sight  that  thrilled  him  utterly,  — 

Saluting  with  most  proud  disdain 
Of  murder  and  of  mortal  pain, 
The  vision  which  shall  be  again ; 

So,  lifted  with  prophetic  pride, 

Baised  conquering  hands  to  heaven  and  cried, 

"  All  bail  the  Stars  and  Stripes,"  and  died. 

Clabekcb  Butlbr. 


Mb.  Lincoln's  Kind-heartedness.  —  A 
correspondent  referring  to  the  second  capture  by 
tho  reoels  of  Benjamin  Shultz,  a  member  of  the 
eighth  New  Jersey  Regiment,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

An  incident  connected  with  Mr.  Shultz  illus- 
trates the  kind-heartedness  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  On 
his  return  from  his  former  imprisonment,  on 
parole,  young  Shultz  was  sent  to  Camp  Parole, 
at  Aiexandm.  Having  had  no  furlough  since 
the  war,  efforts  were  made,  without  success,  to  set 
him  libert;^  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  his  friends ;  oat 
having  fiuth  in  the  warm-heartedness  of  the 
President,  the  young  soldier's  widowed  mother 
wrote  to  Mr.  lancoln,  stating  that  he  had  been 
in  nearly  every  battle  fousht  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  had  never  askeS  a  furlough ;  was  now 
a  paroled  prisoner,  and  in  consequence  unable  to 
perform  active  duties;  that  two  of  his  brothers 
nad  also  served  in  tho  army,  and  asking  that  he 
be  allowed  to  visit  home,  that  she  might  see  him 
once  more.  Her  trust  in  the  President  was  not 
unfounded.  He  immediately  caused  a  furlouffh 
to  be  granted  to  her  son,  who,  shortly  before  he 
was  exchanged,  visited  Im  family  to  their  great 
surprise  ancf  joy. 


"  The  Spirit  op  '76."  —The  lad  —  for  he  was 
but  a  stripling,  though  he  had  seen  hard  service  — - 
lay  stretcned  out  on  the  seat  of  the  car.  Another 
lad,  of  less  than  twenty  smnmers,  with  hb  arm 
in  a  sling,  came  and  took  a  seat  behind  him,  jgas- 
ing  upon  him  with  mournful  interest.  Looking 
up  to  me,  for  I  was  accompanying  the  sick  boy 
to  bis  home,  he  asked : 

"  Is  he  a  soldier  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Of  what  regiment  ?  " 

"  The  thirteenth  Illinois  Cavalry.  Are  you  a 
soldier  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  do  you  belong  ?  "  In  the  one-hun- 
dred and  fiflh  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers." 

"  The  one-hundred  and  fiAh  Regiment  1  That 
sounds  well.    Illinois  is  doing  nobl^." 

"  I  did  belong  to  the  eleventh  Ilbnois  Lifant- 
ry." 

"Then  how  came  you  in  the  one-hundred  and 
fifth?" 

"I  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Don- 
elson  so  that  I  was  pronounced  unfit  for  ser- 
vice and  discharged.  i3ut  I  recovered  from  m^ 
wound,  and  when  they  commenced  raising  this 
remment  in  my  neighborhood,  I  again  enlisted. 

Hitherto  the  sick  boy  had  been  perfectly 
still ;  now  he  slowly  turned  over,  looked  up  with 
glistening  eyes,  stretched  forth  his  hand  with  the 
slow  movement  of  a  sick  man  to  the  top  of  the 
seat  and  without  saying  a  word  eagerly  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  new  recruit.  The  patriotism 
that  glowed  in  those  wan  features  and  prompted 
those  slow,  tremulous  movements,  like  electricity 
ran  through  every  heart  The  twice-enlisted 
youth,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  intention,  delighted 
at  the  appreciation  and  reflection  of  his  own  spirit 
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grasped  the  outttretched  hand,  exdaiining  "  Bully 
for  you  I" 

Words  cannot  describe  the  effect  upon  the  pas- 
sengers as  they  saw  those  hands  da^ied  in  token 
of  motoal  esteiem  for  love  of  count^;  a  mutoal 
pled^  that  each  was  ready  to  give  his  life,  his 
all,  far  that  country.  They  felt  that  the  spirit  of 
'76  still  sarvived. 


Anecdotes  of  Stonewall  Jackson. — A 
Yankee  captain,  captured  in  the  battles  beyond 
Bichmond,  was  broa^t  to  some  brigadier's  head- 
quarters.  Beins  fatigued,  he  laid  £>wn  under  a 
tree  to  rest  frettv  soon  Gen.  Lee  and  staff 
rode  up.  The  Yankee  asked  who  he  was,  and 
when  told,  praised  his  soldierly  appearance  in  ex- 
travagant terms.  Not  lone  after  Jackson  and 
his  stSSf  rode  up.  When  told  that  that  was  Jack- 
son, the  Yankee  bounced  to  his  feet  in  great 
excitement,  showing  that  he  was  much  more 
anxious  to  see  Old  Stonewall  than  Lee.  He 
gazed  at  him  a  lone  time.  *'  And  that's  Stone- 
wall Jackson  ?  "  "Yes."  '*  Waal,  I  swan  he  ain't 
much  for  looks ; "  and  with  that  he  laid  down  and 
went  to  sleep. 

During  the  same  battles,  a  straggler  who  had 
built  a  mce  fire  in  the  old  field  anowas  enjoying 
it  all  to  himself,  observed  what  he  took  to  be  a 
a  squad  of  cavalry.  The  man  in  front  seemed  to 
be  reeling  in  his  saddle.  The  straggler  ran  out  to 
him  and  said,  "  Look  here,  old  fellow,  you  are 
mighty  lu^y.  Where  do  you  get  your  liquor 
from  ?  Give  me  some,  Tm  as  dry  as  a  powder- 
horn.**  Imagine  his  feelings  when  no  found  it  was 
Jackson — ^the  most  ungraceful  rider  in  the  army, 
and  who  naturally  sways  from  ade  to  side. 


The  Marriage  in  Camp. — Six  bold  rifle- 
men clad  in  blue,  with  scarlet  doublets  over  the 
left  shoulder,  beiuins  blazing  torches ;  six  glitter- 
ing Zouaves,  with  brilliant  trappings,  sparkling 
in  the  lieht ;  and  then  the  hollow  square,  where 
march  uie  bridegroom  and  bride;  then  seven 
rows  of  six  groomsmen  in  a  row,  all  armed  cap-a- 
Die,  with  burnished  weapons,  flashing  back  the 
lustre  of  the  Zouave  uniform;  and  all  around 
the  grand  regiment  darkening  the  white  tent- 
folds,  as  their  ruddy  faces  are  but  half  disclosed 
between  the  red  and  yellow  glare  of  tlie  fires, 
and  the  soft,  silver  li^ht  of  the  Maynnoon.  (This 
is  all  you  will  bear  in  mind,  out  on  the  broad, 
open  air.  The  encampment  occupies  a  conically- 
shaped  hill-top,  flanked  a^und  the  rear  crescent 
by  a  wood  or  fan-leaved  maples  sprinkled  with 
blossoming  dogberries,  and  looking  out  at  the 
cone  upon  the  river-swards  below.  The  plain  is 
full  of  mounds  and  ridges,  save  where  it  bulges 
in  the  centre  to  a  circular  elevation  perfectly  &t, 
around  which,  like  fa9ades  about  a  court-yard, 
are  arrayed  the  spiral  tents,  illuminated  in  honor 
of  the  coming  nuptials.)  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  the  regiment ;  the  to-be-husband  a 
fiivorite  sergeant.    Marching  thus,  preceded  by 


two  files  of  sixes,  and  followed  by  the  glittering 
rows  of  groomsmen,  the  little  cortege  has  moved 
out  of  the  great  tent  on  the  edge  of  the  circle, 
and  comes  slowly,  amid  the  bold  strains  of  the 
grand  **  Mid-summer-Night's  Dream,"  towards 
uie  regimental  chaplain. 

You  have  seen  the  colored  prints  of  Jenny 
Lind  on  the  back  of  the  nmsic  of  ^  Vive  (a 
France^  You  have  noted  the  light-flowing  hsur, 
the  soft  Swiss  eye,  the  nulitiuy  bodice,  the 
coquettish  red  skirt,  and  the  pretty  busldned 
feet  and  ankles  underneath.  The  print  is  not 
unlike  the  bride.  She  was  &ir-haired,  blue 
eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  darkened  in  their  hue  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  in  just  the  dress  worn  by 
les  filles  du  regiment.  She  was  formed  in  that 
athletic  mould  which  distin^^uishes  the  Amazon 
from  her  opposite  extreme  of  frailty.  Yon  could 
not  doubt  her  capacity  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  of  a  campaign,  but  your  mind  did 
not  su£^est  to  your  eye  those  grosser  and  more 
masculine  qualities  which,  whilst  girting  the 
woman  with  stren^,  disrobe  her  ot  the  purer, 
more  effeminate  traits  of  body.  You  saw  before 
you  a  young  girl,  apparently  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  wiUi  clear,  courageous  Cjre,  quiver- 
less  lip,  and  soldierly  tread,  a  veritable  daughter 
of  the  regiment  You  have  seen  Caroline  Bichr 
ings  and  good  old  Peter  (St.  Peter !)  inarch  over 
the  stage  as  the  corporal  and  la  ^lle.  Well,  this 
girl,  barring  the  light  flaxen  hair,  would  remind 
you  of  the  latter  drilling  a  squad  of  grenadiers. 

The  bridegroom  was  of  the  same  sanguine, 
Germanic  temperament  as  the  bride.  As  he 
marched,  full  six-feet  in  height,  with  long,  light- 
colored  beard,  high  cheek-bones,  aquiline  noee, 
piercing,  deeply-studded  blue  eye,  broad  shool- 
aers,  long  arms,  sturdy  legs,  feet  and  hands  of  a 
laborious  development,  cocked  hat  with  blue 
plume,  dark  blue  frock,  with  bright  scarlet 
olanket,  tartan  fashion  over  the  shoulder,  small 
sword,  you  would  have  taken  him  for  a  hero  of 
Sir  Walter.  Faith,  had  Sir  Walter  seen  him,  be 
himself  would  have  taken  him.  In  de&ult,  how- 
ever, of  Sir  Walter,  I  make  bold  to  appropriate 
him  as  a  hero  on  the  present  occasion.  Indeed, 
he  was  a  hero,  and  looked  it,  every  inch  of  him, 
leading  that  self-sacrificing  giri  up  to  the  regi- 
mental chaplain,  with  his  roTO,  and  surplice,  and 
great  book,  amid  the  stare  of  a  thousand  anxious 
eyes,  to  the  music  of  glorious  old  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  beating  of  a  thousand  earnest  hearts ! 

The  music  ceased ;  a  silence  as  calm  as  the 
silent  moon  held  the  strange,  wild  place;  the 
fires  seemed  to  sparkle  less  noisily  in  reverence ; 
and  a  little  white  cloud  paus^  in  its  course 
across  the  sky  to  look  down  on  the  group  below; 
the  clear  voice  of  the  preacher  sounded  above 
the  suppressed  breathing  of  the  spectators,  and 
the  vague  burning  of  the  fagot  heaps ;  a  few 
short  words,  a  few  heartfelt  prayers,  tne  formal 
legal  ceremonial  and  the  happy  ^Amen."  It 
was  done.  The  pair  were  man  and  wife.  In 
rain  or  sunshine,  joy  or  sorrow,  for  weal  or  woe, 
bone  of  one  bone,  and  flesh  of  one  flesh,  forever 
and  ever,  amenl 
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SpLimKO  THE  Difference. — As  soon  as 
the  West  Yii^gmia  State  bill  passed  Congress,  Mr. 
Carlisle,  true  to  his  purpose,  went  at  once  to  ti^e 
President 

^Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  siud  he,  *'  vou  must  Teto 
thatbiH" 

**  Well,  said  the  honest  preadent,  "mth  just  the 
least  bit  in  the  world  of  humor,  "111  tell  jou 
what  m  do.  111  split  the  difference  and  «ay  notk' 
ing  about  iU* 

Heroic  Conduct  of  Two  Ladies. — The 
conduct  of  two  youn^  ladies  at  Danville,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrivafof  the  rebels  at  that  place 
was  equal  to  Spartan  courage.  For  many 
months  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  national  flag 
had  floated  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Taylor, 
an  estimable  widow  lady,  and  when  the  rebels 
took  possession  of  Danville,  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  seek  to  remove  the  hated  em- 
Uem.  A  squad  of  half-ardozen  men  was  sent  to 
Mrs.  Taylor^s  residence,  to  take  possession  of  the 
fla^,  but  they  were  confronted  at  the  door  of  the 
residence  by  Miss  Maria  and  Miss  Mattie  Taylor, 
the  two  accomplished  and  charming  daughters  of 
the  patriotic  widow,  the  young  ladies  announcing 
Aeir  determination  to  defend  the  cherished  ban- 
ner. The  chivalrous  half-dozen  returned  to 
Uieir  c<Nnmander  and  reported  that,  it  would 
require  a  force  equal  to  a  full  company  to  cap- 
ture the  flag,  and  a  company  was  accordingly 
dispatched  to  make  the  capture.  Arriving  in 
fiDnt  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  residence,  the  commander 
of  the  company  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
flag ;  but  the  two  young  ladles  again  made  their 
appearance,  bearing  the  flag  between  them,  each 
armed  with  a  revolver.  In  response  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  flag,  the  ladies  informed  their  per- 
secutors that  they  would  never  surrender  it  to 
rebels,  and,  drawing  their  pistols,  vowed  that 
they  would  shoot  the  first  rebel  that  polluted  the 
sacred  emblem  with  his  foul  touch.  The  compa- 
ny of  rebels  retired,  leaving  the  ladies  in  quiet 
poascsmon  of  their  flag. 


YANKEE  VANDALS. 
AiB  —  *'  Gay  and  Eappy,*' 

Ths  Northern  Abolition  vandals. 
Who  have  come  to  free  the  slave, 
Will  meet  their  doom  in  "  Old  Virginny," 
Where  they  all  will  get  a  grave. 

CHORUS. 

So  let  the  Yankees  say  what  they  will. 
Well  love  and  fight  for  Dixie  still, 
Lo^e  and  fight  for,  love  and  fight  for. 
We'll  love  and  fight  for  Dixie  stilL 

They  started  for  Manassas  Junction, 
With  an  army  full  of  fight, 
Bat  they  canght  a  SouUiem  tartar. 
And  they  took  a  bally  flight. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

"  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers  "  could  not  save  them. 
All  their  boasting  was  in  vain, 


Before  the  Soathem  steel  they  ooweied. 
And  their  bodies  strewed  the  plain. 
So  lot  the  Yankees,  etc 

The  "  Maryland  Line  "  was  there  as  ev8r« 
With  their  battle-shout  and  blade. 
They  shed  new  lustre  on  their  mother. 
When  that  final  chaige  they  made. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 

Old  Abe  mav  make  another  effort. 
For  to  take  his  onward  way. 
Bat  his  legions  then  as  ever. 
Will  be  forced  to  run  away. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 

Brave  Jeff  and  glorious  Beauregard, 
With  dashing  Johnston,  noble,  true. 
Will  meet  their  hireling  hosts  again. 
And  scatter  them  like  morning  dew. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

When  the  Hessian  horde  is  driven. 
O'er  Potomac's  classic  flood, 
The  pulses  of  a  new-bom  freedom 
Then  will  stir  old  Maryland's  blood* 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

From  the  lofty  Alleghanios, 
To  old  Worcester's  sea-washed  shore. 
Her  sons  will  come  to  greet  the  victors, 
There  in  good  old  Baltimore. 
So  let  mo  Yankees,  etc 

Then  with  voices  light  and  gladsome. 
We  will  swell  the  choral  strain. 
Telling  that  our  dear  old  mother. 
Glorious  Maryland's  free  again. 
So  lot  the  Yankees,  etc. 

Then  we'll  crown  our  warrior  chieftains. 
Who  have  led  us  in  the  fight, 
And  have  brought  the  South  in  triumph 
Through  dread  danger's  troubled  night. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 

And  the  brave  who  nobly  perished. 
Struggling  in  the  bloody  fray. 
We'll  weave  a  wreath  of  fadeless  lanrd. 
For  their  glorious  memory. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

O'er  their  cn*aye8  the  soathem  maidens. 
From  sea-shore  to  mountain  jp^ot, 
Will  phmt  the  smiling  rose  of  beauty. 
And  the  sweet  forget-me-not. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 


Stort  of  the  One- Armed.  —  A  soldier  in 
the  general  hospital  at  Fredericksburg,  a  day  or 
two  after  the  battle  in  December,  1862,  wrote  as 
follows:  —  Having  lost  my  right  arm  on  last 
Saturday,  on  that  fatal  "  inclined  plane  "  in  finont 
of  Fredericksburg,  I  am  obliged  to  employ  an 
amanuensis  to  refieve  m^  brain,  which  under  the 
stimulus  of  some  reactionary  fever,  must  find 
legitimate  work,  or  it  will  co  off*  into  all  sorts  of 
phantasies,  or,  perhaps,  fiul  into  a  melancholy 
mood  not  at  all  productive  of  "  healing  by  first 
intention,"  as  the  doctors  call  a  speedy  cure.  I 
don't  know  what  I  can  do  better  than  to  set  down 
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some  of  mj  experiences,  which,  I  doabt  not,  are 
unfortunatelj  or  fortunately,  as  the  case  may  be, 
similar  to  those  of  hmidreds  of  my  fellow-victims. 
It  matters  not  to  what  particular  re^ment  I  be- 
long, seeing  that  it  is  a  Philadelphia  regiment, 
and  not  altogether  unknown  to  nme.  htrange 
as  it  may  seem,  my  recollections  of  Saturday, 
nnlil  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  are  confused 
and  indistinct.  I  remember  well  enough  of  be- 
ing roused  befiire  daylight,  from  a  very  profound 
sleep  npon  the  sidewalk  in  Fredericksburg  by  the 
sudaen  boom  of  cannon,  and  that,  at  short  in- 
ternes, the  firing  continued  till  afler  sunrise, 
when  the  crash  m  small-arms  began  to  betoken 
close  quarters,  and  the  air  seem^  to  groan  in 
unison  as  in  the  agony  of  an  elemental  dissolu- 
tion. 

Column  afler  column  of  marching  men  went 
past  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  high  hope,  coura^  in 
thdr  hearts,  and  determination  in  every  hnea- 
ment  of  their  faces.  Following  every  regiment 
were  the  litter-bearers,  with  their  ready  stretch- 
ers jauntily  slung  upon  their  shoulders;  and 
I  remember  well  of  calculating  in  my  own  mind 
the  chances  of  each  man  for  an  exit  from  the 
front  upon  one  of  those  humane  inventions. 

By  and  by  the  litter-bearers  returned,  burden- 
ed with  mangled,  bleeding  men,  and  from  the 
great  numbers  carried  off  I  calculated  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  resistance  to  our  advance  to 
Bichmond.  I  was  not  excited ;  I  was  not  fear- 
ful ;  I  was  simply  apathetic,  while  awaiting  the 
order  to  advance.  At  last  it  came  —  clear 
and  distinct,  but  not  loud,  the  words  came :  — 
^  Attention,  Battalion  I "  Instantly  the  line  closed 
with  a  steady  straight  front,  and  every  man 
stood  erect  with  suspended  breath  for  the  next 
command.  Nor  did  we  wait  long.  **  Battalion 
right  &ce,  forward,  quick,  inarch ! "  and  we  were 
on. 

Forward  we  went  until  we  cleared  the  streets 
of  the  town  and  arrived  opposite  the  batteries 
on  the  hill  on  our  lefl,  when  at  the  command, 
**By  the  lefl  flank,  march!"  we  changed  our 
direction  to  the  front,  and  faced  the  fire  before 
us,  advanced  to  the  lines  of  the  brigade  that  pre- 
ceded us  from  town ;  but  soon  the  smoke  obscured 
the  view  of  ever^'thing,  save  the  flashes  of  the 
batteries  before  us,  and  the  sparkle  of  \the  mus- 
ketry in  the  dim  sulphurous  twilio^ht  of  the  bat- 
tle, until  the  receding  lines,  in  falling  back,  pro- 
duced a  mingled  mass  of  retreating  and  advanc- 
ing men.  *'  Steady  men,  —  forward  ! "  rang  out 
the  voice  of  our  commander ;  and  disentangled 
from  the  retreating  fugitives,  we  steadily  bore  on 
until  we  neared  the  batteries,  and  with  a  cheer 
we  sprang  forward,  but  that  instant  a  line  of  fire 
leaped  out  from  behind  a  stone  wall  close  in  our 
front,  and  —  I  don't  remember  anything  more 
about  it  My  next  recollections  were  of  a  con- 
fused and  mixed  character ;  one  moment  I  would 
seem  perfectlyconscious  of  something,  the  next 
of  nothing.  Then  I  would  imagine  I  was  at 
home,  and  half  asleep,  while  all  the  house  was 
astir  with  some  past  or  anticipated  catastrophe 
with  which  I  was  in  some  way  connected.    All 


was  dark,  and  a  great  load  seemed  to  press  me 
down  and  glue  me  to  the  ground  in  spite  of  all 
my  efibris  to  rise. 

I  could  hear  voices,  but  none  familiar  and  but 
one  that  seemed  rooken  by  human  kind,  or  had 
a  human  chord  of  sympathy  in  it  Then  I  felt 
something  force  open  my  laws,  and  some  fluid 
trickle  into  my  throat,  which  I  managed  to  swal^ 
low  to  prevent  strangling,  and  it  still  trickled 
down,  and  I  still  painfully  swallowed,  hopinfr. 

Fraying  that  it  would  stop ;  but  it  did  not  until 
recognized  that  it  was  some  strong  spirit  that  I 
was  taking  and  that  I  was  becoming  more  able  to 
swallow  it  All  this  time  I  could  hear  the  kind 
voice  encouraging  me,  also  some  cold  unsympa- 
thizing  voices ;  but  I  could  not  distinguish  what 
they  said.  Only  by  the  tone  could  I  tell  the 
sympathetic  from  the  unsympathetic  At  last  I 
distinguished  the  words,  in  part,  of  one  who  said, 
**  It's  no  use  working  with  him.  He's  dying 
now."  Quietly,  but  oh,  so  earnestly  and  s^-in- 
pathizingly  the  kind  voice  replied,  *'No,  doo* 
tor,  he  IS  not  dying;  he  is  coming  to  life;  he 
will  live  if  we  don't  give  him  up ;  this  hurt 
of  his  head  wont  amount  to  anything  if  we  can 
get  him  warmed  up ;  don't  you  see  he  has  been 
nearly  frozen  to  death,  while  faint  from  loss  of 
blood ;  but  he  is  coming  on  finely,  and  by  and 
by  you  can  take  ofi*  his  arm,  and  the  man  may 
get  well.  Who  knows  but  he  has  a  mother  or  a 
sister  to  love  him,  and  thank  you  or  me  some  day 
for  a  son  or  brother  saved." 

Yes,  I  was  saved ;  I  understood  it  all  now ;  I 
remembered  the  battle  and  my  state,  its  doubt- 
less consequence,  and,  for  the  sake  of  that  dear 
mother  and  sister  so  strangely  invoked,  with  an 
effort  I  succeeded  in  opening  my  eyes  once  more 
to  the  light  of  the  sun  on  earth.  At  first  the 
light  confused  me,  but  soon  I  could  distinguish 
three  surgeons  beside  me,  looking  at  me  with 
some  curiosity,  if  not  interest  On  the  opposite 
side,  as  I  lay  on  the  ^und,  in  a  huge  tent,  kneel- 
ed a  tcoman,  who,  with  her  lefl  hand,  supported 
my  head,  while  with  her  right  she  held  a  spoon, 
with  which,  at  short  intervals,  she  dipped  the 
warm  fluid  from  a  cup  held  by  a  mere  boy-sol- 
dier, who  seemed  her  special  attendant 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not,  and  she  merdr 
shook  her  head  to  discourage  my  efibrts,  and, 
turning  to  her  attendant,  said :  —  ^^  Now,  Jc^inny, 
the  beef  soup,"  and  in  a  minute  the  soup  was 
substituted  for  the  toddy,  and  I  gradually  felt 
life  and  the  love  of  it  returning.  Afler  further 
effort  to  look  about  me,  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
basin  of  water  beside  me,  with  a  sponge  in  it, 
and  from  the  blood  on  the  lady's  hands, linferred 
what  I  aflerwards  learned  to  be  the  truth,  that 
she  had  been  engaged  in  washing  the  blood 
from  my  head  and  face,  when  she  discovered 
that  what  had  seemed  on  a  superficial  view  to  be 
a  most  desperate  wound  of  tne  head,  includii^ 
the  skull,  was  but  a  mere  scalp  wound,  whi(£ 
bled  profusely,  and  doubtless  made  a  most  nib- 
promising  case  for  surgery  at  first  view  —  a  view 
very  natural  indeed,  taking  into  consideratioii 
the  state  of  my  stupor.    Gradually  I  recovered 
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tatogfii,  until  after  sufficient  reaction,  m^  ahat- 
terea  arm  was  amputated,  and  I  am  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  Iwii8,it8eem8,strack 
bcrtii  in  the  head  and  aim  by  pieces  of  the  same 
projectiley  whatever  it  may  naTe  been,  and  lay 
lensekss  on  the  field  till  late  in  the  night,  when 
I  was  fbiind  by  some  humane  litter-bearers,  and 
canied  to  the    city;  and    then,  before    beins 
dressed,  was  pnt  into  an  ambulance  and  carriea 
Ofer  here,  where,  among  the  hundreds  similarly 
bnmdbt,  I  was  necessarily  obliged  to  await  my  turn 
aad  Siank  God  when  my  turn  did  come  I  fell  into 
good  hands — a  woman's  hands  at  that    In  that 
place  eren  in  the  roar  and  din  and  carnage  of 
tiattle,  was  found  a  woman  with  a  heart  to  dare 
danger  and  sympathize  with  the  battle-struck- 
en,  and  sense  and  skill  and  experience  enough 
to  make  her  a  treasure  beyond  all  price.    May  toe 
choMeat  blessings  of  Heaven  be  hers  in  all  time 
to  come !  I  have  since  observed  her  in  her  ministra- 
tions here,  and  she  does  indeed,  seem  ^fled  in  a 
most  wonderful  d^ree  for  scenes  like  this,  or  else  a 
hard  school  of  suffering  has  made  her  the  strange 
womaa  she  is.    To  the  wounded  she  is  all  s^nn- 
pa&y  and  kindness,  but  let  any  one  not  a  patient 
attempt  familiarity,  even  in  jest,  and  her  black 
eyes  flash  such  an  indignant  rebuke  as  is  hardly 
equalled  by  her  cool  cutting  rejoinder.    More 
than  one  uionlder-strapped  puppy  has  had  oc- 
esaon  to  me  the  time  he  intruded  his  remarks 
upon  her.    I  have  learned  that  she  has  been  in 
w  army  ever  since  the  war  broke  out,  nursing 
the  si^  and  wounded,  and  *'  ever  in  front"  Hos- 
pitals in  the  rear  are  no  place  for  her. 

Dr.  McDonald,  of  the  Seventy-ninth  New 
York  Volunteers,  the  Surgeon  in  charge  here,  has 
placed  her  in  charge  of  the  supplies  and  stores, 
and  most  efficiently  docs  she  deal  them  out 
Many  a  '*  poor  wounded  soldier  **  would  lack  his 
timely  stimulant,  soup  or  delicacies,  if  she  did 
not  pass  through  the  tents  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  for  they  say  she  seldom  sleeps.  Dr. 
McDonald  has  known  her  long  as  the  matron 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania,  or  as  it  is 
better  known  the  Roundhead  Regiment  which 
has  been  in  South  Carolina  with  the  Seventy- 
ninth  New  York  Regiment,  and  b  still  with  it 
in  the  same  division  and  he  informs  me  that,  on 
on  that  fatal  day  of  Gen.  Benham's  defeat,  on 
James  Island,  she  performed  incredible  labors 
just  as  she  does  here.  And  yet  she  has  never 
been  a  paid  nurse.  She  is  a  member  of  her 
regiment,"  she  says,  and  it  is  only  because  it 
does  not  require  her  services  that  she  works  for 
others. 

For  all  the  labors,  and  privations,  and  suffer- 
ings of  her  campaigning  life  she  receives  no  pay ; 
she  draws  her  rations  a&  a  private  soldier,  and 
the  private  soldiers  who  know  her  almost  wor- 
ihipner. 

1  overheard  one  say  to-day,  that  he  would 
kill,  as  he  would  kill  a  dog,  the  man  who  would 
dare  insult  her,  even  in  thought ;  and  I  believe  it 
War  produces  great  developments  of  character, 
and  Iffiss  Nellie  M.  Chase  is  a  most  notable  in- 
itanoe  of  it    She  is  not  yet  twenty-four  years  dd, 


but  in  experience  as  a  nurM  or  hospital  matron,  on 
the  battle-field,  I  think  she  has  no  living  equaL 
She  may  not  thank  me  for  this  notice  of  her  great 
services :  I  don't  think  she  will,  for  she  diSikes 
notoriety,  and  never  mingles  m  the  *'  society  of  the 
army,"  nor  permits  intimacies  nor  attentions  firom 
any  but  those  who  have  adopted  her  and  protected 
her.  But  the  world  has  a  right  to  know  its  he- 
roines, as  well  as  its  heroes,  and  hers  is  a  name 
that  must  at  least  be  known  as  widely  as  that  of 
the  veteran  regiment  of  which  she  is  a  member. 

But  gratitude  for  life  preserved,  has  led  me 
fiom  my  way,  and  I  return  to  it  to  state  my  fur- 
ther experience  of  ^*  wounded  and  in  genersu  hos- 
pital," as  the  next  tri-monthly  report  of  mv  regi- 
ment will  have  me  accounted  for.  We  are 
placed  in  lai^  '*  hospital  tents,"  in  a  secluded 
valley  near  Falmouth  Station,  and  receive  all 
the  care  and  attention  that  such  accommodations 
admit ;  but,  without  doubt  a  **  cold  snap  "  would 
soon  "  reduce  the  number  of  inmates  "  to  less  than 
a  moiety  of  their  present "  muster." 

The  brain  that  would  work,  or  do  mischief 
an  hour  ago,  grows  weary  now,  and  I  must  wait 
another  time  to  tell  the  further  story  of  the  — > 

Oxe-Abm£d. 


THE  WOODS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  whip-poor-will  is  calling 

From  its  porch  on  splinteied  limb. 
And  the  plaintive  notes  are  echoing 

Through  the  aisles  of  the  forest  dim ; 
The  slanting  threads  of  starlight 

Are  silvcnng  shrub  and  tree, 
And  the  spot  where  the  loved  aro  sleeping, 

In  the  woods  of  Tennessee. 

The  leaves  are  gently  rustling, 

Bat  they're  stained  with  a  tinjje  of  red- 
For  they  proved  to  manv  a  soldier 

Their  last  and  lonely  bed. 
As  they  prayed  in  mortal  agony 

To  God  to  set  them  free, 
Death  touched  them  with  his  finger 

In  the  woods  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 

Ah,  me !  alas  !  we  saw 
The  name  of  oar  noble  brother, 

Who  went  to  the  Southern  war. 
He  fell  in  the  tide  of  battle 

On  the  banks  of  the  old  "  Hatchie," 
And  rests  'neath  the  wild  grape  arbors 

In  the  woods  of  Tennessee. 

There's  many  still  forms  lying- 
in  their  forgotten  graves, 

On  the  green  slope  of  the  hill-sides. 
Along  Potomac's  waves ; 

But  the  memory  will  be  over  sweet 
Of  him  so  dear  to  me, 

On  his  country's  altar  ofifered. 
In  the  woo^  of  Tennessee. 


A  Battlb  in  the  Air.  —  During  the  heat 
of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  an  owl,  alarmed  at 
the  unusual  tempests  of  sounds,  was  frightened 
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finom  his  nsaal  haunts.  Two  or  three  crows  spied 
him  at  once,  and  made  pursuit,  and  a  battle  en- 
sued. 

The  contest  was  obserred  by  an  Irishman  of 
the  Tenth  Tennessee,  which  was  at  the  time  hot- 
Ij  engaged.  Fat  ceased  firing,  dropped  the 
breach  of  his  gun  to  the  ground  and  exclaimed 
in  astonishment,  **  Moses,  what  a  country !  The 
very  birds  in  the  air  are  fighting.* 


Beading  the  Lists. — At  the  door  of  the 
Chronicle  Office  in  Washington  was  a  bulletin 
board,  on  which  proof-slips  of  important  tele- 
grams were  posted. 

Passing  tno  other  day,  siud  a  correspondent, 
I  found  an  old  man  there  alone.  Tall,  erect, 
firm  of  mouth,  tender  of  eye,  nervous  of  nostril, 
of  speech  quick  —  he  looked  B!Rj  or  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  uke  a  master  mechanic  He  stood  close 
to  we  board  slowly  rolling  a  lead  pencil  down  the 
list  of  killed  and  intently  following  it  with  his  eye. 
He  turned  as  he  heard  my  step.  ^*  Young  man, 
let  me  use  your  eyes  a  minute."  **  Certainly, 
sir,"  I  answered.  "  I've  lost  my  glasses — I've  got 
a  boy  in  the  army  —  we  first  hcanl  he  was  wound- 
ed and  then  we  beard  he  was  killed  —  help  me." 
He  told  me  the  name  of  the  regiment — the  twclflh 
New  Jersey.  I  ran  down  Uie  half  column  of 
"dead."  "  Not  there,"  I  said.  "  Ah  1"— sharp  and 
reserved,  but  there  was  a  long  relieving  breath 
thereafler.  Then  I  began  the  columns  of ''  wound- 
ed." Down  the  first  one — down  the  second  one 
— slowly,  a  litde.  nervously,  for  I  heard  the  la- 
bored breathing  of  the  firm-mouthed  old  man 
close  at  my  side,  and  throa|rb  his  dress  and  bear- 
ing was  lookins  into  his  >icwark  home.  Three 
or  four  inches  down  the  third  column  I  found  the 
name.  He  knew  I  had  found  it  before  I  took 
my  finger  from  the  paper.  "  Well  ?  "  —  The  boy 
is  a  hero  if  he  is  like  his  ^ther.  ^  In  the  arm 
and,  in  Judiciary  Square  Hospital,"  was  my 
answer.  I  left  him  at  the  gate  of  the  square. 
Next  day  I  called  at  the  hospital  The  old  man 
met  me  at  the  door.  **  All  right ;  left  arm  just 
above  the  elbow :  I've  got  him  a  furlough,  and 
we  go  home  to-morrow  morning."  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  proud  tone  in  hb  voice  as  he  said 
that "  all  right" 

Man's  Life  to  Himself.  —I  noticed  upon  the 
hurricane-deck,  said  a  letter-writer,  an  elderly 
darkey  with  a  very  philosophical  and  retrospec- 
tive cast  of  countenance,  squatted  upon  his  bundle 
toasting  his  shins  against  the  chimney,  and  appar- 
rentl^  plunged  in  a  state  of  deep  meditation. 
Findmg  upon  inquinr  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Ninth  Illinois,  one  of  the  most  gallantly  behaved 
and  heavily  losing  re^ments  at  the  Fort  Donelson 
batde,  and  part  of  which  was  aboard,  I  be^n  to 
interrogate  him  upon  the  subject  His  philoso- 
phy was  so  much  in  the  Fdstaffian  vein  that  I 
will  give  his  views  in  his  own  words,  as  near  as 
my  memory  serves  me. 

"Were  you  in  the  fight?" 


*"  Had  a  Utde  taste  of  it,  sa." 

^  Stood  your  ground,  did  you  ?  " 

'*No,  sa,Iruns.'* 

"^  Run  at  the  first  file,  did  you  ?" 

'*  Ym, — sa,  and  I  would  have  runsoonay  hadi 
knoad  iLwar  coming." 

^  Why,  that  wasn't  very  creditable  to  yoor 
courage." 

^  Dat  isn't  in  my  line,  sa — oookin's  iny  pn^ 
feshun." 

**  WeU  but  have  joa  no  regard  for  your  reiNH 
tation?"  ^  -»  .r  1— 

**  Reputation's  nofin  by  the  side  of  life." 

"  Do  you  consider  your  life  worth  more  fsbuk 
other  people's." 

*^  It's  worth  more  to  me  sa." 

"  Then  you  must  value  it  very  highly  I " 

^^  Yes,  sa,  I  does — more  dan  all  dis  world— 
more  dan  a  million  ob  dollas  sa,  for  what  would 
that  be  wuth  to  a  man  with  the  bref  out  of  him? 
Self  preserbashum  am  the  first  law  wid  me." 

"  fiut  why  should  you  act  upon  a  difierent  rule 
from  other  men  ?  " 

**  Because  difierent  men  set  difierent  values 
upon  dar  lives  —  mine  is  not  in  the  market" 

**  But  if  you  lost  it,  you  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  died  far  your 
countr}'." 

*'  What  satisfaction  would  dat  be  to  me  when 
de  power  of  feelin'  was  gone  ?  " 

*^  Then  patriotism  and  honor  are  nothing  to 
you  ?  " 

**Nuffin  whatever,  sa, — I  r^ard  them  m 
amon^r  de  vanities." 

^*  If  our  soldiers  were  like  you,  traitors  might 
have  broken  up  the  government  without  resist- 
ance." 

'*  Yes,  sa,  dar  would  have  been  no  help  for  it 
I  would'nt  put  my  head  in  de  scale,  'sainst  no 
gobcmment  dat  ebier  existed,  for  no  gobemment 
could  replace  de  loss  to  me." 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  your  company  would 
have  missed  you  if  you  had  been  killed  ?  " 

^May  be  not,  sa  —  a  dead  white  man  aini 
much  to  dese  sogers,  let  lone  a  dead  nig^  —  but 
I'd  a  miss  myseu^  and  dat  was  de  pint  wid  me." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  dusky  corpse  of  that 
African  will  never  darken  the  field  of  cami^ 


Incident  of  Antietam. — In  a  small  dnnm 
of  woods  near  the  battle  field,  the  body  of  a  dead 
Union  soldier  in  a  partially  upright  positicm, 
found  resting  against  a  tree. 

The  expression  of  the  man's  countenance 
perfectly  natural  —  in  fact  he  appeared  as  if  he 
was  only  asleep.  Alonnide  of  him  was  an  old 
and  worn  Bible,  which  me  poor  fellow,  knowing 
his  time  had  come,  was  reading,  and  in  this  wayy 
a  soldier  and  Christian  he  died ;  and  now, 
thousands  of  others,  his  grave  is  unknown. 


Soldier  Morals. — Greneral  Sherman  seemed 
to  understand  that  a  **  hungry  soldier  has  no 
morale  or  morals ;"  for  when  he  caught  a  lad  in 
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blue  in  his  wagon  one  night  abstracting  there- 
from a  laige  sogar-cored  ham,  he  asked  him 
kindly  and  with<mt  show  of  ancer,  **  Have  yon 
DO  meat  ?  "  **  None,**  said  the  soldier ;  *'  the  regi- 
ment  is  one  day  behind  on  rations,  and  the  com- 
uissary  doesn^  want  to  make  extra  tssaes." 
**Take  the  ham  then,**  said  Sherman  as  he  re- 
tomed  his  cigar,  "  and  whenever  you  need  any 
— "■ '  come  to  me  and  ask  for  them.^ 


THE  IfEETING  ON  THE  BOBDEB. 

Ths  dvil  war  had  just  began, 

And  caused  much  consternation, 
TVhile  O.  P.  Morton  governed  one 

Great  State  of  this  great  nation, 

So  it  did. 

Mai^ffin  governed  old  Kentack, 

And  Dennison  Ohio ; 
And  no  three  humans  had  more  plack 

Than  this  puissant  trio, 

So  they  hadn't 

Haeoffin  was  the  leading  man : 

He  telegraphed  to  Perry, 
And  writ,  by  post,  to  Donnison, 

To  meet  him  in  a  harry, 

So  he  did. 

And  I>ennison  and  Morton  too, 

Believed  they  had  good  reason 
To  fear  Magoffin  soaght  to  do 

Some  heUish  act  of  treason. 

So  they  did. 

Bat  they  concladed  it  was  best 

To  do  as  he  demanded, 
So  they  woald  have  a  chance  to  test 

The  qaestion, "  Is  he  cnndid  ? " 

So  they  did. 

And  Morton,  with  some  trusty  chaps. 

Went  ap  to  see  **  Megaffin ; '' 
At  6  ▲.  M.  they  took  their  traps. 

And  off  they  went  a-puffin'. 

So  they  did. 

liagofBn  4  a.  m.  did  fix. 

By  post  and  by  the  wire  ; 
Bnt'when  the  hour  had  come  -v-why  nix 

Comehraas  was  he — BerUh, 

So  he  was. 

And  then  coald  voa  have  heard  them  swear  I 

Them  chaps  along  with  Peny ; 
They  cossed,  and  stamped,  and  pulled  their  hair. 

For  they  were  angry — very. 

So  they  wore. 

And  when  they  found  that  they  were  sold. 

And  saw  no  chance  for  fighting, 
They  took  a  train  that  they  controlled. 

And  home  they  went  a-kiting. 

So  they  did. 

At  2  ▲.  M.  the  scamp  did  come. 

But  didn't  let  them  know  it ; 
And  so,  at  three,  they  started  home. 

And  whm  they  start,  they  "go  it," 

So  they  do. 


No  matter  what  they  find  to  do, 
'Tis  done  with  aU  their  power ; 

What  other  men  will  do  in  two. 
They'll  do  in  Just  one  hour. 

So  they  will. 

And  now  if  they  could  mix  his  "  todd,** 
They'd  put  some  pizen  stuff  in. 

And  serve  their  oountrv  and  their  God. 
By  killing  off  "  Meguffin," 

So  they  would. 

And  serve  the  devil,  too,  as  well, 

By  sending  him,  a  traitor. 
To  roast  eternally  in  hell. 

As  Pat  would  roast  a  tater. 

So  they  would. 

Just  give  them  chaps  a  half  a  chance— 

Let  them  but  lav  a  hand  on 
A  traitor,  and  he'll  have  to  dance. 

With  atmosphere  to  stand  on, 

SohewilL 

But  those  who  love  old  Uncle  Sam, 
Thet  love  and  in  their  greeting 

They  show  it,  and  in  every  pahn. 
You  feel  the  heart  a  beating, 

So  you  do. 

For  patriots  are  brothers  all  — 

Alike  our  flag  they  cherish  ; 
With  it,  aloft,  they  bear  the  scroll ; 

**  Let  every  teaitor  perish," 

So  they  do. 

Stonewall  Jacksox.  —  Thomas  Jefferson 
Jackson  was  a  psychological  event.  With  him  it 
was  but  one  splendid  leap  from  bed  to  battery, 
from  the  stagnations  of  a  sickly  fancy  to  the  in- 
spirations of  a  robust  and  exclusive  fame,  llie 
enermes  that  slept  in  the  sluggish,  dull  cadet — 
in  the  uninteresting,  morose  professor, — the 
querulous,  tedious  hypochondriac  —  the  formal 
and  severe  elder — the  odd  and  awkward  man — 
not  walking,  *'  only  getting  along,"  and  talking  to 
himself —  awoke  with  a  bound  of  joy  at  the  cadi 
of  the  trumpets,  at  the  waving  of  the  banners, 
once  more  to  exult  with  the  bayonets,  as  at  Con- 
treras;  among  the  batteries,  as  at  Chembnsoo 
and  Chepultepec.  Nor  any  the  less  ready,  if  the 
trumpet  were  the  trumpet  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
banner  the  banner  of  the  Lord.  The  modem 
covenanter,  who,  debating  all  day,  and  praying 
all  niffht,  dashed  into  the  smoke  of  the  argument 
with  his  loyal  father-in-law,  to  convert  him  to  se- 
cession, and  the  inspired  rebel,  who,  prayins  all 
night,  and  fighting  all  day,  repelled,  rocluike, 
the  shock  of  the  Union  chiu^  at  Bull  Run,  were 
the  same  —  and  both  were  most  like  that  Richard 
Cameron,  who  cried,  three  times  above  the  din  and 
dust  of  his  last  fight,  **  Lord,  spare  the  green  and 
take  the  ripe  I "  —  that  Richard  Cameron,  under 
whose  head,  as  placid  as  John  the  Baptist's,  and  as 
bloody  — under  whose  reeking  hands,  no  more  to 
fight  with  Bible  or  widi  sword,  some  admirinji^  en- 
emy had  inscribed,  '^  Here  hang  the  remains  of 
one  who  lived  praying  and  preaching,  and  died 
praying  and  ^hting  I  ^    Ana  soof  the  man,  who, 
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praying,  smote  Shields  at  Cixw  Keys  and  Port 
bepubiic,  taking  reTenge  for  Winchester;  who, 
praying,  drove  Banks  pell-mell  oat  of  the  Valley 
and  across  the  Potomac ;  who,  prying,  stormed 
Harper's  Ferry  with  a  feu  d^enfer;  and,  still 
watching  and  praying,  thundered  in  onr  rear  at 
Richmond  and  Bull  Kun  the  second,  at  Freder- 
icksburg and  Chancellorsville.  Of  this  muscular 
Christian  his  admiring  foes  competed  in  phraseol- 
ogies of  generous  praise,  **  forgetting  his  fatal  er- 
ror to  applaud  the  greatness  of  his  souL"  They 
recounted  with  genial  iteration  the  separate  xir- 
tues  of  the  man — his  courage,  his  patience,  his 
sincerity,  his  devotion,  his  singleness  of  purpose, 
bis  self-abnegation,  \a&  just  obedience,  and  his 
£uth  in  God ;  of  the  Christian,  the  simplicity  of 
his  every  word  and  act,  his  perfect  trutnfulness, 
his  mildness  and  his  mercy,  his  religious  enthusi- 
asm, his  continual  prayerfulness,  his  almost  super- 
stitious observance  of  the  Sabbath,  his  iron  rule 
of  duty,  and  **  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,"  hb 
faith  in  God ;  of  the  soldier,  his  intrepidity,  his 
modesty,  his  magnanimity,  his  fury  in  the  fight, 
and  his  generosity  in  victory,  his  stable  bearing 
in  reverse,  his  tenderness  toward  his  own  wounded 
and  the  wounded  of  the  enemy  —  how  he  shared 
the  privations  of  his  men,  setting  them  examples  of 
endurance  and  devotion ;  his  calmness  **  among 
the  shrieking  shells  and  the  death-lights  of  the 
battle ; "  the  absolute  fearlessness  of  his  demeanor, 
as  of  one  who  knew  what  his  men  hoped,  that  the 
Almighty  would  not  sound  his  recall  until  his 
work  was  done ;  of  the  General  —  his  celerity, 
his  ubiquity,  his  momentum,  his  forced  marches, 
his  *^  thundering  in  the  rear,"  his  indomitable 
will,[the  ma^c  of  his  personal  influence,  and  **  how 
his  cause  did  hang  upon  his  heart"  We  have 
been  told  Tstill  by  his  enemies),  of  his  splendid 
originality,  his  military  genius,  as  bold  as  it  was 
mcdest.  **  Every  time  we  have  been  seriousljr 
threatened,"  writes  a  loyal  chaplain,  **  he  did  it 
— no  one  else  has  done  it.  The  first  time  I  saw 
his  face  my  heart  sank  within  me.  His  moral 
brain  is  grand." 

We  have  heard  on  every  hand  that  the  men 
idolized  him,  not  so  much  for  what  he  did,  as  for 
how  he  did  it  He  thought  as  little  of  the  glory 
as  of  the  danger,  and  his  impulse  sprang  less  fhxn 
patriotism  than  from  piety.  An  eminent  North- 
em  divine,  a  representative  man  in  the  ranks  of 
the  rebel  enemies,  has  defined  Jackson's  motive 
as  a  *^  solemn  feelin?  of  obligation  to  his  Maker  who 
he  thought  had  called  him  to  this  mission."  He 
was  sublimely  impersonal  —  incapable  of  pride, 
insensible  to  praise,  unconscious  of  criticism  — 
**  serving  God,"  as  he  supposed,  and  going  straight 
on.  The  applause  that  took  the  form  of  cheers 
embarrassed  him  absurdly ;  and  when  the  cap- 
tured garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry  greeted  him  with 
that  spontaneous  burst  with  which  the  heart  of 
the  true  soldier  salutes  the  soldier  of  true  heart, 
his  confusion  was  only  exceeded  by  his  surprise. 
He  afterward  expr^sed  to  his  prisoners  his 
sense  of  the  extraordinary  compliment  in  the  elo- 
quent language  oi  double  rationt. 

His  reli^ous  character,  and  in  equal  d^^ree  with 


his  military  qualities,  impressed  itself  upon  his 
command ;  not  an  officer  or  private  6[  the  old 
Stonewall  Brigade  but  shut  down  ^  the  soldiei'a 
safety-valve"  Tas  some  rough  definer  has  ityled 
hard  swearing)  within  the  hearing  of  his  G«ii- 
eral.  His  supplication  before  battle  to  the  God 
of  battles,  for  inspiration  and  strength  — hk 
thanks,  when  the  daj  was  won  or  lost,  for  victoiy 
or  preservation;  his  ** camp-meetings "  ^OBOBm 
his  men;  the  almost  invariable  formula  with 
which  he  introduced  his  brief  and  plain  dia- 
patches,  ^  By  the  blessing  of  Alm^hty  God  we 
nave  had  a  success," — these  were  traiti  not  len 
characteristic  of  this  rebel  General  Jackson  than 
the  fimious  *'By  the  Eternal!"  of  his  lojal 
and  self-sufficient  namesake.  So  likewise,  were 
the  "Very  good,  very  good  —  it's  all  right!" 
with  which  he  received  his  death-warrant  tram 
the  lips  of  his  agonized  wife :  and,  before  that, 
his,  "  Don't  tell  the  troops  Fm  wounded."  That 
must  have  been  a  touching  smile  with  which  in 
his  dying  hour  he  indulged  himself  for  once,  in 
a  comrade-like  expression  of  a  soldier^s  satisfoo- 
don,  **  The  men  who  may  live  through  this  war 
will  be  proud  to  say,  '  I  was  one  of  the  Stone- 
wall Bngade ! ' " 

And  apropos  of  "  StonewalL"  A  correspon- 
dent, over  the  signature  of  *^  Altamont,"  contrib- 
uted to  The  Tribune  a  sketch  of  the  vigorous 
rebel,  in  some  respects  fresher  and  fuller  than 
any  that  had  appeared  before,  and  therein  his 
soubriquet  was  traced  back,  not  to  the  stone 
bridge  at  Bull  Run,  nor  to  the  ^  There  stands 
Jackson  like  a  stone  wall,"  of  Gen.  Bee,  or  to  the 
stone  fences  of  Winchester  Heights;  but  to  Jack- 
son's original  ^  Stonewall  Brigade,"  so  called  be- 
cause principally  recruited  in  a  stone-wall  coon- 
try —  the  valley  counties  of  Jefierson,  Clarke, 
Frederick,  Page,  and  Warren ;  and  the  writer 
showed  that  the  brigade  had  borne  this  name  be- 
fore the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  of  coarse 
before  the  affiur  of  Winchester  Heights,  and  that 
the  brigade  had  lent  its  name  to  its  stout  leader, 
not  derived  it  from  him.  Since  his  death  thb 
sketch  has  been  reproduced  in  many  papers,  but 
the  light  it  threw  on  the  ^  Stonewall "  qnesCioo 
has  been  everywhere  ignored;  neverthekv, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  in  his  last  hours,  was  careful 
to  explain  to  some  members  of  his  stiifT  who  hong 
upon  his  parting  words,  that  the  honorable  title 
belonged  to  his  men,  not  to  him ;  it  was  not  per- 
sonal and  figurative  like  ^  Old  Hickory,"  as  the 
newspapers  persist  in  making  it— but  the  local  de- 
signation of  a  corps. 

The  Rebeb  say  he  was  a  ^*  fearful  loss ; "  that 
the^  would  have  pven  Richmond  for  him,  even 
their  victories  of  Chancellorsville  and  the  AVilder- 
ness ;  but  that  his  work  was  done.  *'  He  helped 
to  build  a  nation,  and  all  that  now  remains  to  do 
is  to  dedicate  it  to  God  and  to  honor."  So  in 
Richmond  he  lay  in  state,  wrapped  in  the  new 
**  National  flag,"  that  on  the  morrow  was  given,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  breeze  over  the  ^  NatioBal 
Capitol"  That  same  fla^:  was  afterward  present- 
ed to  his  wife  by  the  *^  Jn^dent  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America." ' 
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The  perBonal  peculiarities  of  Jackson  were  aU 
OD  the  side  of  modesty.  We  have  all  heard  or 
TCttd,  again  and  again,  how  he  shunned  observa- 
tioo,  and  how  (^cult  it  was  for  a  stran^r  to  sin- 
gle him  oat  from  among  his  men  by  his  appear- 
ance or  his  manner,  for  his  appearance  was  fiir 
fiom  imposing,  and  his  manner  that  of  a  plain 
■lan  minding  his  own  business.  On  horseback, 
ha  W  no  means  looked  the  hero  of  a  tableau. 
Oft  his  eariier  fields  and  marches  he  had  been 
bicjsed  with  a  ^'  chai^r^  that  happily  resembled 
ks  rider — *'a  plain  horse,  that  went  stndght 
ahead,  and  minded  its  o^tu  business;  but  one 
day  it  got  shot  under  him,  and  then  his  friends 
pmented  him  with  a  more  ornamental  beast,  a 
mare  that  took  on  airs,  and  threw  him ;  so  he 
exchanged  her,  in  disgust,  for  a  less  vi^onary 
and  artistic  quadruped  —  still  a  horse,  but  never 
todi  a  congenial  spirit  as  that  original  **  Ole 
l^i^ginny  **  of  his,  that  never  tired,  and  whoso  ev- 
eriasting  long-legged,  swinging  walk  was  the  very 
thing  to  make  marches  with.  *^  He's  in  the  saddle 
now,"  sang  those  limber  rebels,  from  the  song  of 
tkeir  corps: 

**  He's  in  the  saddle  now !  fall  in ! 

Steady  the  whole  brigade  1 
Bill's  at  the  ford,  cat  off;  we'll  win 

His  way  oat,  ball  and  blade. 
What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  ? 

What  matter  if  oar  feet  are  torn  ? 
Qmck  step !    We're  with  him  before  mom ! 

That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

Jackson  had  never  seen  his  home  since  the 
war  broke  out;  nor  would  he,  he  declared,  until 
it  was  over  —  ^  unless  the  war  itself  should  take 
him  thither."  He  firmlv  declined  the  luxury  of 
*^  hospitable  mansions  "  along  the  line  of  his  march ; 
nor  after  his  occupation  of  Winchester  could  he, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  induced  to  pass  a 
night  in  the  house  of  any  old  friend  in  Freuerick, 
Cmrke,  or  Jefferson.  He  preferred  to  sleep 
among  his  men.  It  was  one  of  these  valley 
friends  of  his  who  miscarried  so  absurdly  in  an 
attempt  to  cajole  him  out  of  his  imperturbable  reti- 
cence. The  gentleman,  at  whoso  house  Jackson 
had  been  induced  to  make  a  brief  visit  in  pass- 
ing, was  eagerly  curious  to  learn  what  the  next 
movement  of  the  ubiquitous  rebel  would  be; 
•0  he  boldly  claimed  hb  confidence  on  the  score 
of  ancient  friendship.  Afler  a  few  minutes  of 
well-affccted  concern  and  reflection  the  grim 
joker  button-holed  his  bore.  *^  My  stanch  old 
niend,"  said,  he  with  mysterious  deliberation, 
Mean — you  —  keep  —  a  secret  V  " 

**  Ah,  General  I " 

«« So  can  L" 

The  love  and  admiration  he  at  all  times 
evinced  for  Lee  resembled  the  devotion  with  which 
Tomer  Ashby  had  followed  him.  Replying  to 
the  remarks  of  a  fiiend  about  his  ovm  peculiar 
military  ideas  and  habits,  and  his  proneness  "  to 
do  his  marchinff  and  fighting  his  own  way,"  he 
■aid  **  We  are  blessed  with  at  least  one  General 
whom  I  would  cheerfully  follow  blindfold,  whose 
most  dubioQf  strategy  I  would  execute  without 


question  or  hesitation,  and  that  General  is  Robert 
£.  Lee.**  The  anecdote  is  authentic.  But 
Jackson  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  very  early 
that  his  military  genius  was  essentially  local  and 
pardsan — that  it  was  as  an  executive  officer  ez- 
clufflvely  that  he  was  remarkable  —  and  that 
kaleidoscopic  and  subtle  combinations  must  be 
lefl  to  the  Lees  and  Johnstons  of  the  Rebel  army. 

When  the  question  of  Secession,  Union,  or 
"  Armed  Neutrality, "  went  before  the  people  of 
Vixginia,  Stonewall  Jackson  voted  the  Union 
ticket;  but  when  the  State  went  out  he  went 
out  with  her.  From  first  to  last  he  had  no  pa- 
tience (if  such  a  phrase  can  be  true  of  such  a 
man)  with  the  intemperate  expressions  of  bitter 
sectional  hate  that  continually  affronted  his  ear ; 
and  he  was  blunt  in  his  admonition  to  the  women 
of  Winchester — when  he  again  lefl  the  checkered 
fortunes  of  that  town  to  our  advancing  troops  — 
"not  to  foi^t  themselves."  "My  child,"  he 
would  say  to  some  immoderate  rebel  in  crinoline, 
"  you  and  I  have  no  right  to  our  hates ;  personal 
rancor  is  the  lowest  expression  of  patriotism  and 
a  sin  beside.   We  must  leave  these  things  to  God." 

Immediately  on  the  heels  of  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam,  and  almost  within  gun-shot  of  McClellan's 
100,000  men,  Stonewall  Jackson  with  a  force 
not  exceeding  7,000,  destroyed  thirty  miles  of 
Baltimore  ana  Ohio  Railroad  track,  from  seven 
miles  west  of  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  North  Moun- 
tain. He  actually  obliterated  the  road,  so  that 
when  the  road-masters  with  their  gangs  went  to 
work  to  restore  it,  it  was  only  by  the  charred  and 
twisted  debris  that  the  track  could  be  traced. 
Every  tie  was  burned,  every  rail  bent — nothing 
remained  to  be  done  but  to  cart  off  the  bare  baE 
last.  The  General  took  off  his  coat,  and,  with  a 
cross-tie  for  a  fulcrum  and  a  rail  for  a  lever, 
helped  to  demolish  the  "  permanent  way ;"  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  assisted  in  bending  the 
heated  rails  around  the  trunks  of  trees. 

All  this  while  McClellan,  with  his  splendid 
army,  lay  all  around  him,  and  might,  with  but  a 
small  show  of  energy,  and  less  ot  strategy,  have 
brought  the  guns  that  were  yet  warm  from  An- 
tictam  to  bear  on  the  slouched  hat  of  the  re- 
nowned rebel  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  prying  out 
his  first  rail ;  nor  was  Jackson  at  any  time  more 
than  fifleen  miles  ofi*from  our  littie  Napoleon. 

When  we  reflect  that  Gen.  McClellan  had 
been  a  practical  railroad  man,  that  the  dust  of 
the  track  was  yet  on  his  boots,  and  that  of  all  our 
generals  he  should  have  had  the  most  lively 
appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of  such  a 
great  military  thorough-fare  as  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road  to  the  plans  of  the  Government,  and 
to  the  operations  of  his  own  army;  when  we 
recollect  with  what  force  and  importunity  he  had 
urged  these  considerations  upon  the  War  Depart- 
ment, we  can  only  wonder  why  he  Icfl  JacKson 
to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  railroad  ex- 
ercises.   Was  it  lack  of  onergry  merely  ? 

Thoush  in  no  respect  a  railroad  man,  neither 
practically  nor  theoretically,  Jackson's  attentions 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line  were  unremitting 
and  full  of  solicitude — so  much  bo,  that  when,  on 
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tin  occanon  I  lutve  just  recalled,  the  task  of  rail- 
atripping  and  twisdng,  and  the  burning  was  done, 
be  waJked  over  the  whole  thirtjr  miles  of  his  work 
to  see  that  it  was  good.  ^  He  looked  npon  that 
road  wiA  the  eye  of  military  'genins,  and  the 
great  part  it  most  play  in  the  warlike  machinery 
of  the  Government  was  plain  to  him;  therefore 
he  took  more  pains  to  destroy  it  once,  than  Gen. 
McClellan  had  taken  to  save  it  from  many  as- 
sanltB ;  and  but  for  the  Jacksonian  sagacity,  and 
energy  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  has 
presided  over  the  very  life  of  the  road,  to  guard 
and  guide  it,  the  valor  of  the  rebel  must  have 
triumphed. 

An  intelligent  Union  chaplain  has  said,  ^  if 
any  man  whom  this  war  has  aeveloped  resembles 
Napoleon,  it  is  Stonewall  Jackson.**  Badnjg  the 
qualified  exaggeration  of  the  remark  it  is  not 
without  reason.  Like  Napoleon,  Jackson  had 
daring  originality,  and  like  him  he  taught  his 
enemy  that  if  they  would  beat  him  they  must 
imitate  him.  He  adopted  and  adapted  in  the 
East  the  whole  system  of  rsud  which  Morgan  had 
made  so  redoubtable  in  the  West ;  and  not  only 
the  Stuarts,  Mosebys,  Imbodens,  Jenkinses,  Jones- 
es and  Wilders,  are  of  his  making,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  Stonemans,  Giiersons,  Kilpatricks, 
and  Davises  also. 


Homespun  Drrss.  —  The  accompanying 
song  was  taken  from  a  letter  of  a  Southern  girl 
to  her  lover  in  Lee's  army,  which  letter  was  obtain- 
ed from  a  mail  captured  on  Sherman's  nuirch 
through  Northern  Alabama.  The  materials  of 
which  the  dress  alluded  to  is  made  are  of  cotton  and 
wool,  and  woven  on  the  hand-loom,  so  commonly 
seen  in  the  houses  at  the  South.  The  scrap  of  a 
dress,  enclosed  in  the  letter  as  a  sample,  was  of 
a  gra^  color  with  a  stripe  of  crimson  and  green 
—  omte  pretty  and  creditable  to  the  lady  who 
maoeit. 

The  lines  are  not  a  £dse  indication  of  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  the  women  of  the  South,  who 
by  the  encouragement  they  have  extended  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  have 
exercised  an  influence  which  has  proved  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  rebels,  and  have  shown 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  united  efibrt  on 
the  part  of  the  gentle  sex. 

HOMESPUK  DRESS. 

Air  —  "  Bonny  Blue  Flag." 

Oh  yes  1    I  am  a  Southern  giri,  and  glory  in  the 

name. 
And  boast  it  with  for  grootcr  pride  than  glittering 

wealth  or  fame ; 
I  envy  not  the  Northern  gid  her  robes  of  beauty 

rare, 
Though  diamonds  deck  her  snowy  neck  and  pearls 

bedeck  her  hair. 
Chobub — Hurrah  1   hurrah !  for  the  Sunny  South 
so  dear, 
Three  cheers  for  the  homespun  dress  the 
Southern  ladies  wear. 


This  homespim  dress  Is  plain,  I  kaow,  my  htt^&  pal- 
metto too. 

But  then  it  shows  what  Soodiem  gids  for  Soutfaflm 
rights  win  do  — 

We  scorn  to  wear  a  dress  of  dik,  a  bit  of  Nortfaem 
lace, 

We  make  our  homespun  diesses  up  and  wear  them 
with  much  grace. 

Chorus — Hurrah!  ete. 

Now  Northern  goods  are  out  of  date,  and  since  Old 
Abe's  blockade. 

We  Southern  girls  are  quite  content  with  goods  our- 
selves have  made  — 

We  sent  the  brave  from  out  our  land  to  battle  widi 
the  foe. 

And  we  will  lend  a  bdping  hand— we  love  Ilia 
Sonthyoa  know. 

Chorus  —  Hurrah  I  etc 

Our  land  it  is  a  glorious  land,  and  onn  a  g^ooons 

cause, 
Then,  three  cheers  for  the  homespun  dress  and  for 

the  Southern  boys ; 
We  sent  our  sweethearts  to  the  war,  but,  dear  giiia» 

never  mind. 
The  soldier  never  will  forget  the  giri  he  left  behiad* 
Chorus  —  Hurrah  1  etc. 

A  soldier  is  the  lad  for  me — a  brave  heart  I  adore. 

And  when  the  Sunny  South  is  free,  and  fighting  is 
no  more, 

I  then  will  choose  a  lover  brave  from  out  that  glori- 
ous band, 

The  soldier4)oy  that  I  love  best  diall  have  my  heart 
and  hand.  • 

Chorus — Hurrah!  etc. 

And  now,  young  men,  a  word  to  you,  if  yon  would 

win  the  fair, 
Qo  to  the  field  where  honor  calls,  and  win  your 

there; 
Remember  Uiat  our  brightest  smiles  are  for  the 

and  brave. 
And  that  our  tears  are  for  the  one  that  fills  a  soldier'a 

grave. 
Chorus — Hurrah,  etc 


George  Morse,  the  North  Woods  Guidk. 
—  George  Morse,  the  well  known  North  Woods 
Guide,  was  killed  in  the  terrible  battle  near  the 
James  river.  Bom  in  the  woods,  he  was  never 
contented  out  of  them.  Although  friends,  who 
appreciated  his  good  qualities,  cmn  tried  to  in- 
duce him  to  change  his  mode  of  lifo,  and  to  i^ 
ply  himself  to  some  of  the  ordinary  pursniis  of 
civilization,  he  could  never  long  ke^  awayfitjm 
the  woods  and  waters  of  our  Nordiem  wilderness. 
He  was  lost  in  towns,  while  he  knew  every  river 
and  mountidn  and  lake  of  the  vast  forest  reach- 
ing from  the  Mohawk  to  the  St  Lawrence.  He 
was  our  beau  ideal  of  a  woodsman — of  exhanst- 
less  endurance  —  with  an  eye  like  the  ea^li — 
equally  feariess  and  gentle — proud  of  his  wife 
and  children — temperate  in  all  things  and  the 
best  shot  in  the  state.  As  a  guide,  he  was  inval- 
uable— quiet,  attentive,  nnobtnisive  and  kind- 
hearted — anticipating  every  want — alwavs  waft^ 
fill  and  never  at  foult  ^  We  ne'er  shall  look 
upon  his  like  agiun." 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  Union,  nad 
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Joined  die  Heridnier  regimeiit  (the  Thirt^- 
•oon  after  it  took  the  field.  Ws  habilB  of  life 
xcndered  him  invaliiaUe  as  a  scoat,  and  he  was 
enployed  as  such  whenever  unusual  skill  was 
necessary  to  acoomplish  the  result  desired.  His 
adventures  while  thus  employed,  would  fill  a  toI- 
mne.  Scores  of  rebels  were  made  to  bite  the 
dnst  by  his  trusty  rifie.  And  yet  cruelty  consti- 
tnledno  part  of  his  composition.  As  an  illustra- 
tkm:  HVhile  scxwting  near  Ball's  Bluff,  on  ibe 
Potomac,  he  approached  to  within  a  few  vaids  of 
the  dwelling  of  a  rebel  spy,  who,  with  his  wife, 
was  at  the  moment  drinking  tea  near  the  open 
door  of  the  house,  which  was  surrounded  by  reb- 
el troops.  The  capture  or  death  of  the  spy  was 
an  ambition  with  him.  Nothing  laid  so  near  hb 
heart;  (for  he  had  caused  the  death  of  two 
Union  scouts  a  few  days  before)  and  he  was 
buoyant  with  exultation  when  he  had  him  thus 
within  short  range.  But  the  wife  sat  in  a  di- 
vect  line  of  her  husband,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  shoot  the  one  without  hitting  the  other.  The 
temptation  was  very  great,  but  George  Morse 
coald  not  peril  the  life  of  a  woman  even  to  kill 
a  spy;  and,  heavy-hearted,  he  retired,  trusting 
to  the  chances  of  another  day. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he 
coold  never  tie  himself  down  to  camp  life  or 
to  the  soldier's  drilL  His  colohel  knew  this, 
and  making  him  a  sergeant,  allowed  him  to  do 
as  he  pleased ;  and  the  wbolo  regiment  acqui- 
esced. As  a  reward  they  wore  often  feasted 
npon  rebel  spoils,  gathered  by  our  lamented 
fiiend  as  an  amusement  It  was  an  almost  ev- 
eiy-day  occurrence  to  see  him  marching  into 
camp  with  eatable  burthens,  heavy  as  himself, 
upon  his  shoulders ;  and  when  any  sick  soldier 
coveted  some  delicacy  unattainable  in  camp  it 
was  only  necessary  to  ^*  tcU  George  Morse  "  to  en- 
sure it. 

Those  who  knew  him  can  fancy  his  effi- 
ciency in  battle.  He  never  fought  in  the  ranks. 
He  was  own  captain  and  general.  He  never 
wasted  powder  or  ball;  and  every  other  man 
in  the  armv  may  have  been  fatigued,  but  he 
was  not.  We  can  imagine  him  in  the  retreat, 
leaping  or  crawling,  from  tree  to  tree,  within 
short  range  of  the  enemy's  advance,  loading  and 
firing  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  but  with 
the  red  man's  caution,  and  bnnging  down  his 
game  at  every  shot  When  he  fell,  one  of  the 
most  efiective  men  in  that  entire  host  of  heroes 
fell ;  and  tears  will  bo  shed  in  forest  huts  and 
in  city  palaces  when  it  is  announced  that  George 
Iftone  is  dead. 


Ihdian  Stratkoy.  —  One  of  the  Fourteenth 
New  York  Artillery — a  Seneca  Indian,  under^ 
took  on  a  wager,  to  bring  in  alive  a  rebel  sharp- 
dbooCer  who  was  perched  in  a  tree  in  front  of 
the  Union  lines  at  Petersburg,  considerably  in 
advance  of  his  own.  His  manner  of  accomplish- 
ing this  was  as  ingenious  as  successfuL  Frocurinc 
a  quantity  of  pine  boughs,  he  enveloped  himself 
with  them  from  head  to  foot,  attaching  them  se- 


curely to  a  branch,  which  he  lashed  len|;thwise  of 
his  body.  When  completed,  he  was  indistinguish- 
able to  a  casual  observer  from  the  surrounding 
'-^- —  and  resembled  a  tree  as  closely  as  it  was 
finr  his  really  artistic  efforts  to  render 
Thus  prepare^  and  with  musket  in  hand, 
concealed  likewise,  he  stole  by  almost  impercep- 
tible movements  to  beneath  the  tree  where  the 
sharpshooter  was  lodged.  Here  he  patiently 
waited  until  his  prey  bad  emptied  his  piece  at 
one  of  our  men,  when  he  suadenly  brought  his 
musket  to  bear  on  the  "  reb, "  giving  him  no  time 
to  reload.  The  sharpshooter  was  tiucen  at  a  dis- 
advantage. To  the  demand  to  come  down  he 
readily  assented,  when  the  Indian  triumphantlv 
marched  him  a  prisoner  into  camp  and  won  his 
wager. 


Incident  of  Stubgis's  Expedition.  —  The 
main  body  of  Sturgis's  command  halted  at  Salem, 
and  a  detachment  of  300  men  were  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  road  to  Kipley,  a  little  town 
about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Corinth,  Miss. 
When  within  a  few  miles  of  that  place  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  detachment  came  upon  and 
captured  a  squad  of  half-a-dozen  rebel  cavaliy 
without  firing  a  gun.  As  is  customar}',  the  pris- 
oners were  closely  examined  with  a  view  to  elicit- 
ing such  information  of  the  enemy's  whereabouts 
and  intentions  as  they  mi^ht  be  able  to  give. 

A  gaunt,  strinzy-haired  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  rebel  part>',  was  conducted 
to  the  officer  in  command  of  our  advance. 

'*  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?  "  asked 
the  officer. 

"  I  wont  tell,"  was  the  pointed  reply  of  the 
rebel 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Ripley  ?  "  was  the  next  ques- 

**  Don't  know,"  answered  the  man,  sullenly. 

"  Who  is  your  commander  ?  " 

«  Wont  telL  " 

"  How  far  off  is  the  command  to  which  you  be- 
long ? "  still  inquired  the  persevering  FederaJ, 
pretending  not  to  notice  the  crusty  demeanor  of 
his  prisoner.  ^  * 

Here  the  rebel  informed  him,  in  terms  that 
would  not  be  altogether  comely  in  print,  that  he 
would  see  him  in  a  much  hotter  region  than 
Mississippi  before  he  would  tell  him  anything 
at  all. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  officer,  drawing  and 
cocking  a  revolver ;  "  I  will  send  you  there  to 
wsdt  for  me." 

"  You  may  shoot  me  if  you  want  to, "  said  the 
plucky  Confederate,  "but  you  will  be  sorry 
for  it." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  there  is  a  hundred  men  over  yonder 
in  the  woods,  and  if  they  hear  you  shoot  they 
will  come  up  and  murder  everjr  man  of  you." 

"  Well,"  said  the  officer, "  since  you  have  told 
me  just  what  I  wanted  to  find  out,  I  guess  I 
wont  shoot  you;"  and  in  thirty  minutes  the 
whole  hundrcKl  men  were  prisoners  also. 
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An  Incident  in  thb  Cahs. — In  a  car  on 

a  railroad  which  rans  into  New  Yor^,  a  scene  oc- 
cmred  which  will  never  be  forsotten  by  the  wit- 
nesses of  it  A  person  dressed  as  a  ^ntleman, 
speakioe  to  a  friend  across  the  car,  said,  *'  Well, 
1  hope  &Q  war  may  last  six  months  longer.  If  it 
does,  I  shall  have  made  enough  to  retire  from 
business.  In  the  last  six  months  Fve  made  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars — six  months  more  and 
I  shall  have  enough." 

A  lady  sat  behind  the  speaker,  and  necessa- 
rily heard  his  remark ;  but  when  he  was  done 
she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  to  him : 
**  Sir,  1  nad  two  sons  —  one  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  the  other  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Murfi^eesboro." 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  so  were  all 
around  who  heard  her.  Then,  overcome  bv  her 
indignation,  she  suddenly  slapped  the  speculator, 
first  on  one  cheek,  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
before  the  fellow  could  say  a  word,  the  passen^rs 
sitting  near,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  anair, 
seized  him,  and  pushed  him  hurriedly  out  of  the 
car,  as  one  not  fit  to  ride  with  decent  people. 


Capture  op  the  Greyhound. — Pollard, 
in  his  observations  in  the  North,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  capture  and  the  events  preced- 
ing it 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May,  1864,  the 
Greyhound  was  lying  off  Fort  Fisher,  the  signal- 
men blinking  at  each  other  with  their  lights  in 
sliding  boxes.  It  was  necessary  to  get  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  fort  for  the  Greyhound  to  pass 
out  to  sea,  as  no  less  than  three  fugitive  conscripts 
—  **  stowaways  " — had  been  found  aboard  of  her. 
Two  of  them  were  discovered  on  searching 
the  vessel  at  Wilmington.  But  lower  down  the 
stream  the  vessel  is  overhauled  again,  and  goes 
through  the  process  of  the  fumigcUion  of  her 
hold  to  discover  improper  passengers.  In  the 
case  of  the  Greyhound,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
the  captain,  and  execrations  of  the  crew,  the 
process  brought  to  light  an  unhappy  stowaway, 
who  was  recognized  as  a  liquor^iealer  of  Wil- 
mington, and  made  no  secret  of  his  design  to  flee 
the  conscription.  After  the  threat,  and  appar^ 
ently  serious  preparations,  to  throw  him  over- 
board, the  "  stowaway "  was,  no  doubt,  relieved 
to  find  himself  taken  ashore  to  the  comparative 
mercies  of  the  enrolling  officer. 

At  last  we  are  off  The  moon  is  down;  the 
steward  has  had  orders  to  kill  the  geese  and  shut 
up  the  dog ;  the  captain  has  put  on  a  suit  of  dark 
clothes;  every  hght  is  extinguished,  every 
word  spoken  in  a  whisper,  and  me  turn  of  the 

Eropeller  of  the  Greyhound  sounds  like  the 
eat  of  a  human  heart  There  is  an  excitement 
in  these  circumstances.  The  low,  white-gray 
vessel  glides  furtively  through  the  water,  and  you 
cateh  the  whispered  commands  of  the  captain : 
^stead-ey,"  and  then  the  more  intense  and  ener- 
getic whisper,  **  Black  smoke,  by  G— ;  cut  off 
your  smoke."  Every  eye  is  strained  into  the 
shadows  of  the  night     But  how  utterly  useless 


did  an  this  precantum  and  vimlance  appear  on 
the  Greyhound;  for  after  two  nonrs  of  sn^iense 
we  were  out  of  the  bkxJiude  lines,  and  had  seen 
nothing  but  the  caps  of  the  waves.  A  blockade 
for  blockheads,  surely,  I  thought  as  I  composed 
mvself  to  sleep,  dismissing  entirely  firam  my  mind 
all  terrors  of  tne  Yankee. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  the  next  day^  and  the 
Greyhound  was  idxmt  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  out  at  sea,  when  the  lodLont  reported  a 
steamer  astern  of  ns.  The  day  was  hazy,  and 
when  the  vessel  was  first  descried,  she  comd  not 
have  been  more  than  ftre  or  six  miles  astern  of 
us.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  sharp  sos- 
pense ;  perhaps  the  steamer  had  not  seen  ns ;  ev- 
ery one  listened  with  breathless  anxiety,  as  the 
tall  fellow  at  the  mast-head  reported  the  discov- 
eries he  was  making,  through  his  glasses,  of  the 
suspicious  vesseL  *'He  b  bearing  towards  a 
harkj  sir ; "  and  for  a  few  moments  hope  mounted 
in  our  hearts  that  we  might  not  have  been  ob- 
served, and  might  yet  escape  into  the^  miaty  ob- 
scurity of  the  sea.  In  vam.  **  He  is  a  side- 
wheel  steamer,  and  is  bearing  directly  for  us,  sir." 

^  Give  her  her  way,"  shouted  the  captain  in 
response ;  and  there  was  a  tumultuous  rush  of 
the  crew  to  the  engine-room,  and  the  black 
smoke  curling  above  the  smoke-steck,  and  the 
white  foam  in  our  irske  told  plainly  enough  that 
the  startled  Greyhound  was  making  desperate 
speed. 

But  she  was  evidently  no  match  for  the  Yan- 
kee. We  were  being  rapidly  overhauled,  and  in 
something  more  than  an  nour  firom  the  be^nning 
of  the  chase,  a  shell  from  the  Yankee  ve^el,  the 
"Connecticut,"  was  whistling  over  our  bows. 
The  crew  became  unruly ;  but  captain  ^  Heniy," 
revolver  in  hand,  ordered  back  the  man  to  tiie 
wheel,  declaring  "  he  was  master  of  the  vessel 
yet"  The  mate  reported  that  a  very  small 
crew  appeared  to  be  aboard  the  Yankee.  "  Then 
we  will  fight  for  it,"  said  the  sptmky  captain. 
But  the  madness  of  such  a  resolution  became 
soon  manifest;  for  as  the  Connecticut  overhauled 
us  more  closely,  her  decks  and  wheel-houses  were 
seen  to  be  black  with  men,  and  a  shell  which 
grazed  our  engine,  warned  us  that  we  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  But  for  that  peculiar 
nuisance  of  blockade-runners — women  passen- 
gers— the  Greyhound  might  have  been  burnt, 
and  the  last  duty  performed  in  the  &ce  of  the 
rapacious  enemy. 

Dizzy,  and  disgusted  with  sea-sickness;  never 
supposing  that  a  vessel  which  had  passed  out  of 
the  asserted  lines  of  blockade  without  seeing  a 
blockader,  without  being  pursued  from  those  lines, 
and  already  far  out  on  the  sacred  highway  of 
the  ocean,  and  flying  the  British  ensign,  could  be 
the  subject  of  piratical  seizure ;  never  dreaming 
that  a  simple  confederate  passenger  could  be  the 
victim  of  kidnapping  on  the  high  seas,  outside  of 
all  miltary  and  territorial  lines,  I  had  but  a  dim 
appreciation  of  the  exciting  scenes  on  the  Grey- 
hound in  the  chase.  Papers,  memoranda,  pack- 
ages of  Confederate  bonds,  were  ruthlessly  tossed 
into  the  purser^s  bag  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames 
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m  the  engine-room ;  the  contents  of  tranks  "were 
wiMSj  scattered  orer  the  dedu ;  the  white  waves 
daneed  with  ambrotypes,  sooTenirs,  and  the  torn 
fVagments  of  the  large  packace  of  letters,  mis- 
shrei  of  frwndship,  records  of  affection,  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  me,  and  which  I  at  last  un- 
wiDini^  gave  to  the  sea. 

Here,  at  last,  close  alongade  of  us,  in  the 
bright  day,  was  the  black,  guilty  thing,  while 
fitm  lier  sides  were  poshing  out  boats,  with  well- 
dressed  crews  in  lustrous  uniforms,  and  officers 
in  the  incturesquencss  of  gold  and  blue  —  a  brave 
sig^t  m  grimy  confederates !  The  Greyhound 
was  no  sooner  boarded,  than  an  ensi^,  who  had 
his  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  his  hands  en* 
eaaed  in  layender-colorcd  kids,  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  me  with  a  very  joyous  air  how  many 
bates  of  cotton  were  on  hoard  the  vessel.  I  after- 
wards understood  that,  from  my  disconsolate 
looks,  he  had  taken  me  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
cotton,  and  was  probably  desirous,  by  his  amiable 
*'    ,  to  give  a  sly  pmch  to  my  misery. 


HO  I  YANKEE  BOYS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WEST. 

BT    R.  TOMPKINS. 

Ho  I  Yankee  boys  thronghoat  the  West, 

Hear  ve  the  traitor's  sliout, 
*  We'll  build  the  Union  up  again, 

And  leave  New  England  oat  1 " 
And  shall  we  join  tho  rabble  cry. 

At  tyranny's  command  ? 
Tndnee  the  homes  our  childhood  loved, 

Betray  our  fiuher  land  ? 

CHOBtJS. 

And  shall  we  join  the  rabble  cry, 

At  tyranny's  command  ? 
Traduce  the  homos  our  childhood  loved, 

Betray  our  father  land  1 

Foiget  the  days  we  rambled  o'er 

Oar  free  New  England  hills  : 
Foiget  tho  joyous  hours  we  passed. 

Beside  her  shining  rills  ; 
Fofvet  the  cheerful  fires,  whose  smoke 

Upon  her  free  air  curls  ? 
Foiget  the  hearths  where  cluster  round 

Imw  Enffland's  peerless  girls  ? 

Chorus. — Forget  the  cheerful,  &c. 

What !  look  with  alien  eyes  upon 

The  land  where  Hancock  died, 
And  in  a  vile  and  impious  tone 

The  pil^ms'  faith  deride  ? 
Shall  Lexmgton  and  Bunker  Hill, 

Be  named  by  us  in  scorn, 
Because  a  revolution  there 

In  Freedom's  name  was  bom  ? 

Chorus.  —  Shall  Lexington,  &c 

Ko !  Bv  the  blood  of  heroes  shed 

On  Banker's  gory  height ; 
Ko  I  by  the  mem'ry  of  ue  dead, 

Who  dared  old  England's  might  — 
The  flag  that  floats  o"er  Plymouth  rock 

Shall  wave  o'er  Sumter's  wall ; 
These  States  shall  all  together  stand, 

Or  all  tB^ether  fidl. 

Cbokub.  —  The  flag,  &e. 
12 


We've  met  a  boasting  cavalier  — 

Proud  lord  of  whips  and  chains, 
Within  our  nation's  coancil  halls 

And  conquered  him  with  brains ; 
And  now,  if  he  will  have  it  so. 

Well  make  the  Southron  feel 
The  pilgrims'  sons,  wherever  found. 

Can  handle  lead  and  steel. 

Chorus.  —  And  now,  if  he,  Ac 

The  torch  that  burned  at  Lexington, 

Lit  by  our  patriot  sires, 
Shall  yet  illume  the  southern  skies 

ynth  freedom's  holy  fires ; 
And  Yankee  schools  shall  dot  the  plains, 

And  Yankee  churches  rise. 
Till  truth  and  light  dissolve  each  chain 

And  slaTcry  groans  and  dies. 

Chorus.  —  And  Yankee  schools,  &e. 


The  Death  of  General  Steveni.  —  The 
army  was  retreating  from  Centreville.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  against  a  rebel  force  that  had  pen- 
etrated five  miles  nearer  Washington  than  our 
rear  and  was  moving  to  strike  upon  the  flank. 
Gen.  Stevens'  division,  the  advance  of  Reno's 
corps,  was  on  the  left  of  tho  road  taken  by  the 
trams,  and  intercepted  the  enemy.  He  saw  that 
the  rebels  must  bo  beaten  back  at  once,  or  during 
tho  night  they  would  stampede  the  wagons,  and 
probably  so  disconcert  our  retreat  that  the  last 
oivisions  would  fall  a  prey  to  their  main  force, 
lie  decided  to  attack  immediately,  at  the  same 
time  sending  back  for  support  leaving  made  his 
dispositions,  he  led  the  attack  on  foot  at  the  head 
the  Eighty-eighth  (Highlanders).  Soon  meeting 
a  withering  nre  and  the  color-sergeant,  Sandy 
Campbell,  a  grizzled  old  Scotchman,  being 
wounded,  they  faltered.  One  of  the  color-guard 
took  up  the  nag,  when  the  General  snatched  it 
from  him.  The  wounded  Highlander  at  his  feet 
cried,  "  For  God's  sake,  General,  don't  you  take 
the  colors ;  they'll  shoot  you  if  you  do  1 "  The 
answer  was,  "  Give  me  the  colors  1  If  they  don't 
follow  now,  they  never  will ; "  and  he  sprang  for- 
ward, crying,  *'  We  are  all  Highlanders ;  ^low, 
Highlanders ;  forward,  my  Highlanders  1 "  The 
Highlanders  did  follow  their  Scottish  chief,  but 
while  sweeping  forward  a  ball  struck  him  on  his 
right  temple.  He  died  instantly;  An  hour  af- 
terwards, when  taken  up,  his  hands  were  still 
clinched  around  the  fla^-staff. 

A  moment  after  seizing  the  colors,  his  son, 
Captain  Hazzard  Stevens,  fell  wounded,  and 
cried  to  his  father  that  he  was  hurt  With  but  a 
glance  back,  that  Roman  father  said:  **  I  cannot 
attend  to  you  now,  Hazzard.  Corporal  Thomp- 
son, see  to  my  boy." 

Anecdote  of  President  Lincoln. — Judge 
Baldwin,  of  California,  an  old  and  highly  respec- 
table and  sedate  gentleman,  called  on  General 
Halleck,  and,  presuming  upon  a  familiar  tux^uain- 
tance  in  California  a  mw  years  since,  solicited  a 
pass  outside  of  the  lines  to  see  a  brother  in  Vir- 
ginia, not  thinking  that  he  would  meet  with  a  re- 
fusal, as  both  his  brewer  and  himself  were  good 
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UnioQ  men.  **  We  have  been  deoeived  too  often,"  their  men  had  bees  tortnred  and  then  mnidend 

said  General  Ualleck,  **  and  I  regret  I  can't  grant  a  few  dayi  before,  and  these  boji  doelarsd  tibtt 

it"  Jud^  B.  then  went  to  Stanton,  and  was  very  their  rule  of  action  was  death  to  all  tnutoi%  and 

briefly  disposed  of  with  the  same  result    Finally  to  take  no  prisoners. 

he  obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and      In  a  few  boun — with  really  wondeifbl  speed-*- 

stated  his  case.    ^  Have  yon  applied  to  General  the  break  was  repaired,  and  we  went  slowfaf  on 

Qidleck  ?  "  inquired  the  President  **  And  met  with  our  way.    These  rapid  repairs  have  caused  te 

a  flat  refusal,    said  Judge  B.    ^  Then  you  must  Georgians  to  invent  a  new  military  maxim :  ^  The 

see  Stanton,"  continued  the  President    **  I  have,  Yanl^es  carry  their  railroads  with  them." 

and  with  the  same  result,"  was  the  reply.    ^'  Well,      On  these  car-tops  ooeoDten  hears  tales  of  deeds 

then,"  said  the  President  with  a  smile  of  good  hu-  of  heroism  by  privates  thai  somehow  soldom  get 

mor, "  I  can  do  nothing,  for  you  must  know  thai  J  into  print 

htcevtnfUuU  influence  wiik  this  Administration  /"       On  my  last  trip  down,  I  was  spiking  to  an 

officer  aoout  the  ho^tab.    A  soldier  who  sat 

next  to  me  said  he  had  been  a  steward  in  one  of 

Shebman's  Love  of  Music.  —  A  correspon-  them  several  montltt.  I  asked  hhn  if  the  soldiers^ 
dent  with  Sherman's  army  recorded  this  incident,  when  they  were  sick,  persisted  in  the  continnons 

Memorable  the  music  ^  that  mocked  the  moon  "  swearing  which  characterizes  the  army, 
of  November  of  the  soil  of  Georgia ;  sometimes  a      «( 2^o,  sir,"  he  said,  **  they  are  like  Httle  chil- 
triumphant  march,  sometimes  a  glorious  waltz,  dren  then ;  they  return  to  their  father's  house." 
again  an  old  air  stirring  the  heart  alike  to  recol-      I  saw  that  I  had  come  in  contact  with  a  man 
lection  and  to  hope.   Floating  out  from  throats  of   worth  talking  to,  and  had  a  long  conversatioQ 
brass  to  the  ears  of  soldiers  in  their  blankets  and  with  him.    Only  a  few  scraps  of  it  can  be  given 
generals  within  their  tents,  these  tunes  hallowed  now : 
the  eves  to  all  who  listened.  ii  Oh,"  he  said,  '*  they  are  so  grateful  for  the 

Sitting  before  his  tent  in  the  glow  of  a  camp  smallest  favors !  I  have  heard  them  say  so  softly, 
fire  one  evening,  Greneral  Sherman  let  his  cigar  « thank  you,  sir,*  for  efery  little  thing  I  did  for 
go  out  to  listen  to  an  air  that  a  distant  band  was  them,  that  I  was  ahnost  ashamed.  I  thought  I  had 
plaving.  The  musicians  ceased  at  last  The  gen-  seen  brave  men  in  battle,  but  I  never  knew  what 
ersl  turned  to  one  of  his  officers :  bravery  was  till  I  went  to  the  hospital    They 

•*  Send  an  orderly  to  ask  that  band  to  play  that  often  told  me  to  fix  them  out" 
tune  again."  »»  What  is  that  ?  " 

A  little  while,  and  the  band  received  the  word.  «  Weil,  they  would  see  that  the  doctor  gave 
The  tune  was  *^  The  Blue  Juniata,"  with  exquisite  them  up,  and  they  would  ask  me  abont  it  I 
Tariations.  The  band  played  it  a^ain,  even  more  would  tell  them  the  truth.  I  told  one  man  that| 
beautifully  than  before.  Again  it  ceased,  and  and  he  asked  how  long  ?  I  said,  not  over  twenty 
then,  off  to  the  right,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  minutes.  He  did  not  Siow  any  fear  —  they  never 
awav,  the  voices  of  some  soldiers  took  it  up  with  Jq.  He  put  up  his  hand  so,  and  closed  his  eyes 
words.  The  band,  and  still  another  band,  played  ^th  his  own  fin^rs,  and  then  stretched  himself 
a  low  accompaniment  Camp  after  camp  began  out,  and  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast  •  Now, 
singing ;  the  muac  of  **  The  Blue  Juniata  "be-  fix  me,'  he  said.  I  pinned  the  toes  of  his  stock- 
came,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  oratorio  of  half  an  JQgs  together ;  that  was  the  way  we  laid  ooipses 
9*Bij.  out ;  and  he  died  in  a  few  mmutes.    Hii  uce 

looked  as  pleasant  as  if  he  was  asleep  and 


.     .                              •nr            ^           1  ^  Many*s  the  time  the  boys  have  fixed  themselves 

An  Lvcident  by  the  Way.  --  On  my  kst  ^^at  way  before  they  di4" 

tnp  tow^d  HuntsviUe  we  found  the  track  torn  j  ^^j^^  y^  ^^^^^^^    „^,,^^ . 

np,  and  the  cro«^es  suU  burning.    Neariy  half  u  y     «  ^^  ^^  a  ^  sol^„  ^^en  they  ai« 

f  °^^  Zu'^^^l^r^'^I  ^^^"^''  J^  ^"  dj-ing  alo^ost  always  speak  of  some  w^man. 
heated  tiU  it  was  bent  and  unless.  Gucmllas  ^^telithey  are  married  Wn,  it'softenest  aboot 
weres^n  ata  distanc^  Pickets  were  thrown  th^ir  wiv^  If  they  are  not  married,  it  is  mosdy 
out,  and  the  negroes  and  white  laborers  went  to  ^^^-^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^„  _  ^„^  ^  mother." 
work.  As  itwas  gettmg  dark,  the  fences  were  i  saw  that  the  soldier  had  a  Bible  in  his  pocket 
soon  made  into  huge  fires  to  enaWe  the  workmen  u  when  1  left  my  company,"  he  said, "  I  &aa^ 
to  see.  Suddenly  a  " butternut  Uborer  came  ^^  ^  ^y^  sweariniTbut  when  I caineb£:k 
running  along  ^e  hue.  to  it  from  the  hospital,  it  seemed  awfuL" 

"TherebeTsITherebeb!"  Yet  such  is  the  power  of  the  influence  of  asso- 

aS^TS*°^^^'^^rn^r^P*^u  u  .a  ciation  that  my  go({d  friend -really  and  not  sham 
"Oh!  the  world  IS  full  of  them  I"  he  shouted,  pious  friend -Ihen  I  afterward  i^oke  of  the  in- 

wiUiout  stopping  a  second.  iurgents,  got  indignant  at  the  contenq>latioa  of 

The  situation    had  qujte  a  senous  aspec^.--  their  conduct,  andP  caUed  them  the  dAl  i«bek  I 

a  small  party  of  us,  enclosed  by  woods,  with  thick 

undergrowth,  great  fiiQCS  to  show  our  position,  and  _ 

no  knowled^  of  the  whereabouts  of  Granger's 

command.    But  ^  the  rebeb "  proved  to  be  our      Reprieved    at  last.  —  A  corre^xmdent 

own  men — an  Indiana  cavalry  regiment  that  was  writing  from  Norfi)lk,  Ya.,  on  the  cu^teenth  of 

knnting  a  moonted  ^mg  of  gnemllas.    One  of   April,  1864  says:  A  scene  of  veiythriuing  interest 
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tmn^red  here  on  Wednesday  last,  in  reference 
to  a  soldier  of  the  Tenth  N.  Hampshire  who  had 
been  condemned  to  be  shot  on  charge  of  desertion. 
The  &ct8  were  briefly  these.  The  soldier,  a  yoong 
man  of  24  years  of  age,  was  a  native  of  Virginia. 
With  other  young  men  who  had  loved  the  old 
flittf  he  had  been  conscripted  and  forced  into  the 
rebel  anny.  Daring  the  siege  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  a  year  smce,  he  served  in  the  Eighteenth 
Yiiginia  one  of  the  regiments  that  attempted  to 
take  that  town.  When,  however,  the  rebel  army 
withdrew  without  accomplishingits  object,  he  with 
ax  other  Virginians,  and  three  East  Tennesseans, 
deserted  and  came  into  our  lines.  I  remember  them 
distinctly  and  had  a  number  of  conversations  with 
them  while  they  were  kept  under  guard.  They 
all  todk  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  length,  and  en- 
listed in  the  Union  service,  except  the  one  named 
above.  He  desired  to  go  north  and  was  permit- 
ted to  do  sa  When  the  last  calls  for  troops  were 
made  he  found  himself  at  Portsmouth,  N.  n.,  and 
was  finally  induced,  by  the  large  bounty  and  love 
of  military  life,  to  enhst  in  the  Tenth  regiment  of 
that  state.  The  regiment  came  out  here  and  was 
itationed  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  this  city. 
He  desired,  it  seems,  to  visit  the  city,  and  fre- 
^ntly  applied  to  his  captain  for  a  pass,  but  was 
as  frequently  refused.  In  an  evil  hour,  he  re- 
nlved  to  get  a  suit  of  citizen's  clothes  and  come 
to  the  city  without  a  pass.  A  man  living  on  the 
borders  of  the  camp  furnished  him  the  suit,  and 
thus  attired  he  started  for  the  city.  He  had  only 
just  come  into  the  road  when  he  met  his  Lt  Col. 
and  Captain,  and  was  challenged,  disarmed,  ai^ 
rested  and  finally  tried  by  court  martial  for  de- 
sertion and  condemned  to  be  shot  He  was  ab- 
sent from  camp  ouly  six  hours  all  told,  and  af- 
firmed to  the  last  that  he  never  dreamed  of  desert- 
ing. His  sentence  was  read  to  him  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  Wednesday  at  1 2  o'clock,  he  was  to  be 
shot.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  amazement 
and  fear,  not  having  once  conceived  so  fatal  an 
issue  to  his  case.  From  that  time  till  he  was  led 
oat  of  his  prison  to  be  executed,  one  or  more 
chaplains  were  with  him  a  lai^  part  of  the  time, 
to  offer  him  the  spiritual  counsel  and  comfort  that 
he  needed.  He,  in  the  end,  became  calm,  and 
looked  on  death  with  composure,  forgave  ail  who 
had  sought  his  life,  and  led  messages  for  his 
friends. 

In  the  mean  time  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
his  reprieve,  but  up  to  nine  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  nothms  had  been  effected,  and  the 
pnsoner  was  taken  mnn  hb  cell,  and  started  for 
te  field,  where  his  coffin  and  grave,  and  trooi)s 
drawn  up  in  hollow  around  them,  awaitod  his 
^coming.  But  on  the  way  the  hoped-for  reprieve, 
fbr  seven  days,  overtook  him.  The  tram  was 
stopped  and  the  commander  of  the  escort  read 
lum  the  unexpected  paper.  In  a  moment  he 
tamed  deadly  pale,  and  then  threw  his  arms 
aroond  the  neck  of  the  guard,  who  sat  in  front  of 
bim,  and  wept  aloud.  It  was  a  scene  I  never 
ihall  fisfget  Stronff  men  wept  like  children,  in 
file  great  joy  thai  £ad  well-nigh  killed  the  pris- 
oner. 


An  Incident  of  Bristoe. — A  correspondent 
of  a  southern  paper  writing  fitvm  Cook's  origade 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  relates  the  following 
incident: — '*I  will  now  ^ve  you  an  incident 
in  the  battle  at  Bristoe,  which  I  can  assure  yon 
is  strictly  true,  as  the  officer  who  saw  it,  and  told 
me  about  it,  is  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity. 
There  was  a  man  of  Company  A.  Twenty^venm 
North  Carolina  troops,  named  George  r.  Finer, 
who  went  into  the  fight,  with  a  smaU  Testament 
in  his  breast  pocket  A  ball  struck  the  book,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, twenty-first  and  twenty-second  verses. 
It  merely  blackened  that  passage,  glanced  off, 
and  left  the  man  uninjured.  Tne  verses  read: 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  whosoever  shall 
kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  and 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment  The 
man  said,  that  Yankee  ball  was  like  the  devil,  — 
it  had  to  turn  its  course  when^et  by  scriptural 
opposition. 

There  was  a  man  also  of  the  same  company 
and  regiment,  named  J.  H.  Parker,  who  discovered 
a  Yankee  sbarp-shootcr  behind  an  old  chimney. 
He  ran  up  to  nim,  and  bayoneted  the  Yankee 
through  tne  body,  killing  him  instantly.  Paiker 
was  killed  himself  shortly  afterwards. 


Teamsters*  Coxuxdrums.  —  Army^  teani- 
sters  are  proverbial  fbr  the  scientific  volubility  with 
which  they  swear.  A  teamster  with  the  Cum- 
berland army,  not  long  ago  got  stuck  in  the  mud 
and  he  let  fly  a  stream  of  profane  epithets  that 
would  have  astonished  "  our  army  in  Flanders,* 
even.  A  chaplain  passing  at  the  time  was 
greatly  shocked. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he  to  the  teamster,  "  do  yon 
know  who  died  for  sinners  ?  " 

»»D n  your  conundrums.    Don't  you  see 

I'm  stuck  in  the  mud  ?  " 


How  TO  Clean  a  Well. —  A  gentleman 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  whom  we  will  call  Mack,  had 
a  well  pretty  much  filled  up  with  rubbish  and 
trash  of  different  kinds,  which  he  wanted  cleaned 
out  He  spoke  to  a  freedman  about  the  job,  and 
in  a  very  confidential  way  intimated  that  there 
was  a  treasure  hid  in  that  well  he  was  anxious 
to  exhume.  He  imposed  profound^  secrecy 
upon  his  sable  help,  and  sent  him  off*  in  search 
of  another  one  of  his  hue  who  could  be  trusted. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  about  one 
hundred  negroes  soon  knew  that  an  iron  safe  be- 
longing to  the  express  company,  and  which  con- 
tained almost  an  invaluable  amount  of  gold,  had 
been  precipitated  into  this  well  when  the  city  was 
evacuated.  The  affair  was  speedily  brought  to 
the  ears  of  the  Provost  Marshal  and  Mack  on 
going  to  see  about  his  well  one  morning,  found 
It  guarded  by  a  strong  provost  guard,  who  forbade 
any  one  coming  on  tne  premises.  Mack  pro- 
tested against  any  such  proceeding,  and  persisted 
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thai  eveiything  on  diai  lot,  in  the  weU  and  oot 
of  it,  was  his  individual  property.  The  Aiirtant 
Frovost  Marshal  save  Km  an  official  wink,  and 
intimated  that '  au  was  right'  Mack  thon^  if 
it  was  not,  it  would  be  in  the  end. 

A  strons  posse  of  freedmen  was  sent  down  in- 
to die  weU  to  work.  Bucketful  after  bucketful 
of  rubbish  and  mud  was  drawn  out;  butno  treas- 
ure as  yet  made  its  appearance.  Occasionally 
the  officer  of  the  guard  went  down  on  a  pros- 
pecting tour.  In  punching  about  witb  his  oay- 
onethe  hit  upon  somethinff  that  had  the  true 
m^fa^li^  sound.  They  had  Uie  treasure  now  sure. 
Again  the  n^roes  went  to  work,  and  after  laboi^ 
ioff  some  hours  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  top 
oian old  tin-plate  stove.  At  last  Uie  firm  bot- 
tom of  the  well  was  reached,  but  no  iron  safe. 
Mack  said  he  thought  the  safe  was  about  ten  feet 
further  down.  M^iatever  may  have  been  the 
provost  marshal's  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  con- 
cluded he  had  not  time  to  prosecute  the  search 
further,  and  withdrew  his  ibrces,  leaving  Mack 
in  possession  of  a  thoroughly  cleansed  wei^and  at 
liberty  to  hunt  up  the  sate  if  he  wanted  ta  Mack 
didn't  want  ta 


How  Thieves  weue  t&eated  ix  the 
Ninth  Corps.  —  Brigadier  General  Potter, 
commanding  the  Ninth  Corps,  riding  along  with 
his  orderly  in  East  Tennessee,  saw  a  man  run- 
ning with  something  in  his  hand,  followed  by  a 
woman  crying  out  atler  him.  Stopping  him,  he 
foimd  he  had  stolen  some  article,  and  asked  him 
his  corps.  ^  Ninth  Corps,"  ^'  Very  well,"  said 
the  General ;  and  he  ordered  his  orderly  to  tie  him 
up  to  a  tree,  and  eive  him  a  good  strapping,  with 
a  stirrup  str^  Amid  his  howls  it  came  out  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Fourth  Corps.  *^  Very  well," 
said  the  GeneraL  **I  am  commander  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  \  if  you  belong  to  it,  all  right ;  if  not 
you'll  Imow  how  we  treat  tellows  that  steal  in  the 
Ninth  Ccops." 


Waifs  Ain>  Estrats.  —  After  the  retreat 
of  Shelby's  fcnnce  from  Boonville,  Ma  a  small 


bundle  m  papers  was  picked  np  on  the  street, 
left  there  by  some  svstematac  and  sentimental 
Confederate  in  his  hasty  flight  First  among 
this  bundle  was  the  log-book,  containing  a 
succinct  diary  of  events,  belonging  to  a  rebel 
soldier.  The  leaves  of  the  diary  were  composed 
of  heavily  ruled,  coarse  blue  foolscap,  and  the 
cover  maide  of  wait-paper.  It  contained  a  chro- 
nology of  daily  events,  of  which  the  fiiUowing  is 
aq>ecimen: 

the  IS  came  to  dinton 

the  13  came  to  fort  hntson  and  went  Ixxnd  the  boat 
an  started  np  the  river. 

14  still  gomg  np  the  river. 

15  going  up  the  river. 

16  arrived  at  trimtj  on  Black  river. 

17  awaiting  at  trinity  for  a  Boat. 

18  left  Trinity. 

19  got  to  monro. 

50  crost  the  anames  line. 

51  oome  to  camdeo. 


A  &w  pages  finther  en  was 
keeping  accounts : 


a  ipafiiuMi  €k 


O  Harden  Better 

for  work  S6  days $S6 

for  eofoj  too  Pomidf  ....  f  14 

Sevenl  psgss  of  coti^espondeiice  oocurred 
after  the  wnter  arrived  in  Polk  coonty,  MissomL 

The  writer  vrrote  to  his  fiiend,  that  ^  wee  bar 
plenty  of  com  bred  and  pore  beefo  to  eat  and 
sasafrass  tee  to  drink,**  and  concluded,  hopeftdly, 
thus: 


RKABT-BKirDniO  BOAT  BllXAlK 


"oome  wee  will,  come  I  hope  wee  will  come  In 
peace  and  can  enjoy  our  lives  as  woe  yewst  to  do  bee 
lore  the  wore  broke  oot." 

It  vrill  be  seen  by  the  foUovring,  that  P^nsos 
accompanied  Shelby  in  his  raid,  imd  was  nddea 
by  William  H.  Landreth: 

J 

1.  fiuher  father  bild  Me  a  Boat 

and  pot  it  on  the  oason  that  I  may  float 
her  father  was  welthy  he  bilt  her  a  Boat 

an  pot  it  on  the  oason  that  She  Mite  float 
She  Btepte  on  the  Boat  She  cride  oat  Goy 

Now  11  find  my  sweet  salar  Boy. 

S.  She  handent  Bin  Soilen  fur  on  the  Main 

She  Spide  thzee  Ships  come  in  finom  Spain 
She  hailed  each  captain  as  he  drew  ni 
An  of  him  She  did  in  quire  of  her  swee  Salar 
Boy. 

3.'  Capttain  Captain  tell  me  trew 

if  my  swoet  william  is  in  yonr  crew 
B  tell  yon  far  lady  B  tell  yon  My  Dear 
yonr  Sweet  Wuliam  is  not  hew. 

4.  At  the  head  of  rockeyilent  as  we  past  By 

Will  was  taken  Sick  an  there  cud  die 
She  stove  her  boat  a  gants  a  rock 

I  thant  in  my  Soal  ner  heart  was  Brsak 
She  rone  her  band  She  toar  her  hair 

Jest  l&e  a  lady  in  dis  pair. 

5.  go  bring  me  a  Cher  for  to  set  on 

a  pen  and  ink  for  to  set  it  down 
at  the  end  or  ever  line  she  dropt  a  tirs 
at  the  end  of  ever  viis  it  was  o  My  dke. 

6.  go  dig  my  grave  booth  Wide  an  deep 

poot  a  marvel  Stone  at  my  head  an  feet 
an  on  my  breast  yon  may  carv  a  dove 
too  let  the  workl  no  tmit  I  dide  for  love. 

Wm.  H.  Lakdbbtr 

THX  NEW  nrVBR  SHOOK — A  BALLAD. 

1.  at  the  foot  of  yon  Montain  wher  fountain  do  flov 
there  is  mnsic  to  entertain  me  whar  Plesent  wind  bloi 
thare  I  spide  a  fair  Damsel,  a  giri  I  a  doar, 
as  she  was  a  Walking  on  the  new  river  Shoar. 

S.  I  ask  her  rite  kinley  coold  She  fancy  Me, 
aU  tho  my  foorton  is  not  ^t  that's  noth  She  ShSj 
yonr  Benty  is  a  nonf  and  it  is  yon  I  a  doar, 
an  it  is  yon  I  will  Mary  on  the  new  river  Shoar. 
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a.  at  tooD  as  her  old  hAar,  diit  nme  eome  loo  her, 
besiresr  he  Wood  de  Frive  meeof  my  Dearet  Deer, 
he  Seot  me  a  way  Wher  lond  canon  do  roar, 
an  left  my  Deer  tndore  on  the  new  river  shoar. 

4.  She  rote  Me  a  letter  an  fai  this  letter  these  linee, 
and  in  tfab  letter  these  Words  yon  llay  find : 
Come  Back  BCydear  dewell  for  it  yon  I  a  doar, 
an  it  is  yon  I  Will  Mary  on  the  new  rlTcr  Shear. 

5.  I  Pmsed  this  letter  I  Pmsed  it  moast  Sad, 
there  was  non  in  that  company  told  Make  My  hart 

glad, 
I  drew  out  My  Biawd  Soard  an  onward  did  go, 
to  meet  My  dear  tni  lore  on  ^e  new  river  shear. 

6.  as  Son  as  her  old  fitther,  tis  same  came  to  hear, 
be  Swar  he  wood  de  Prive  Me  of  my  derost  der. 
be  rased  him  a  army  foonl  twenty  or  Moar, 

to  fite  a  yong  Soalger  on  the  new  river  Shoar. 

7.  I  Drew  oat  My  Bmwd  Soard  an  Waverd  it  round, 
tiiere  is  no  yons,  Mr  little  army,  that  you  all  kno, 
to  fight  a  yong  800%  on  the  new  river  Shoar. 

8.  So  hard  is  the  Coqnest  of  all  womeu  kind, 
tiiey  all  Ways  hav  nud,  they  all  Ways  confined ; 
thejr  hav  children  io  Squall  an  husban  to  scold, 
Mskes  Many  yong  lases  look  Wethered  and  old. 

W^.    M.    lom 


When  the  old  man  heard  this,  he  conld  hard|^ 
neak;  his  hopes  were  almost  at  an  end.  Ha 
loowed  the  pigB,  however;  they  were  no  more 
than  such  a  nimily  would  need,  nor  as  much. 

The  officer  then  kindly  said :  "  You  may  keep 
all  th^e  things ;  they  wdl  help  you  and  can  be 
of  little  good  to  us,"  and  gave  the  old  man  a 
^  safegoard,"  which  m^ht  save  his  property  fixmi 
oar  troops.  Three  years  before,  this  man  owned 
a  lar^,  well-stocked  plantation ;  had  cattle  and 
ho0  m  plenty,  with  servants  to  come  at  his  call, 
and  com  to  sell  or  keep.  Now,  he  was  sincerely 
thankful,  and  much  moved  that  we  spared  him 
his  four  little  shoats,  his  pittance  <^  cwn,  and  bis 
old  mare-mule  with  which  he  hoped  to  make  a 
small  crop  next  spring.  The  war  nas  been  at  his 
veiy  door ;  be  had  seen  it  in  all  relations,  and 
knew  that  it  was  vigorously  prosecuted. 


Ora  or  THE  Pictures  of  War. — Acor- 
reapoiident  relates  the  following  interview  of  a 
Federal  foraging  party  with  a  Tennessee  farmer : 

At  another  place  we  called  on  the  owner,  a 
man  of  over  sixty  years,  well  saved,  yet  evidently 
much  cast  down  and  disheartened.  He  was  po- 
lite, and  answered  all  questions  studiously.  On 
bong  asked  what  he  had  to  spare,  he  answered, 
^NoC  much;  indeed,  nothing."  Ills  wife  and 
four  children,  standing  beside  him,  said  not  a 
word,  but  the  countenance  of  the  whole  group 
showed  that  the  old  man  told  the  truth.  "  Indeeo, 
I  have  nothing,"  said  he ;  **  what,  with  one  army 
and  anotiier  campaigning  through  this  part  of 
Tennessee,  they  nave  stripped  mo  of  all  I  could 
sjptare  and  more  too." 

^  Have  you  no  horses  or  mules  ? "  asked  the 
officer. 

^  Yes,"  answered  the  man,  ^  I  have  one  more 
mole,  which  is  entirely  broken  dtfwn ;  it  was  led 
by  a  trooper,  who  took  my  last  horse  in  its  stead." 

^  No  lieef-cattle  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

^  No,  not  one,"  was  the  answer. 

"Anyhogs?" 

*^  Yes,  sir;  I  have  four  pigs,  which  I  had  in- 
tended for  my  winter's  supply  of  meat" 

^  Any  negroes  ?  "  asked  the  officer. 

**  No,  not  one ;  my  servants  all  left  me  two  or 
three  months  aga  I  have  not  one  on  the  place. 
I  have  to  chop  all  my  wood,  and  my  wife  and 
dangliten  do  tne  in-doors,  what  they  can." 

**  Any  com  or  wheat  ?  " 

**  No  wheat,  and  only  two  or  three  barrels  of 
com,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Lei's  tee  yoor  mule,"  said  the  officer.  It  was 
biooKht  up,  and  was  as  the  old  man  said. 

**  Show  me  those  pigs,"  was  the  next  demand. 


The  Little  Giel's  Kindness  to  the  Sogl- 
DiERS.  —  **  After  the  battle  of  Sharpsborg,  we 
passed  over  a  line  of  railroad  in  Central  Geor^ 
The  disabled  soldiers  from  Gen.  Lee's  armies  were 
returning  to  their  homes.  At  every  station  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  formers  came  on  the 
cars,  and  distributed  food  and  wines  and  baa^ 
ages  among  the  sick  and  wounded. 

**  We  shall  never  forget  how  very  like  an  angel 
was  a  little  girl,  —  how  blushingly  and  modestly 
she  went  to  a  great  rude,  bearded  soldier,  who 
had  carved  a  crutch  from  a  rough  plank  to  ve- 

Elace  a  lost  leg ;  how  this  little  girl  asked  him  if 
c  was  hungry, — and  how  he  ate  like  afonushed 
wolf!  She  asked  if  his  wound  was  painful,  and 
in  a  voice  of  soft,  mellow  accents,  *  Can  I  do 
nothing  more  for  you  ?  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  so 
badly  hurt;  have  you  a  little  daughter,  and  wont 
she  cry  when  she  sees  you  ? ' 

"  The  rude  soldier's  heart  was  touched,  and 
tears  of  love  and  gratitude  filled  his  eyes.  He 
only  answered, '  I  have  three  little  children ;  Grod 
grant  they  may  be  such  angeb  as  you.' 

"  With  an  evident  effort  he  repressed  a  desire 
to  kiss  the  fair  brow  of  the  pretty  little  girL  He 
took  her  little  hand  between  lioth  his  own,  and 
bade  her  *  good-by,  —  God  bless  you  1 '  The 
child  will  always  be  a  better  woman  because  of 
these  lessons  of  practical  charity  stamped  ine^ 
foceably  upon  her  young  heart" —  Southern  paper. 


How  Brave  Men  Suffer  and  Die. — ^If 
anybody  thinks,"  says  B.  F.  Taylor,  in  his  ao> 
count  of  the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  "  that  when 
men  are  stricken  upon  the  field  they  fill  the  air 
with  cries  and  groans,  till  it  shivers  with  such 
evidence  of  agony,  he  greatly  errs.  An  arm  is 
shattered,  a  leg  carried  away,  a  bullet  pierces  the 
breast,  and  the  soldier  sinks  down  silently  upon 
the  ground,  or  creeps  away  if  he  can,  without  a 
murmur  or  complaint ;  falls  as.  the  sparrow  fiUls, 
speechlessly ;  and  like  that  sparrow,  I  earnestly 
believe,  not  without  a  Father.  The  horse  gives 
out  his  fearfiil  utterance  of  ahnost  human  simer- 
ing,  but  the  mangled  rider  is  dumb.  The  cradi 
ofmusketry,  the  crack  of  rides,  the  roar  of  guns. 
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the  shriek  of  8fadh^  the  rebel  whoop,  ^^  Federal 
dbeer,  aad  that  indescribable  nnd^tone  of  mm- 
Uipg,  grinding,  altering  aonnd,  make  op  the 
voices  of  the  MtUe-field." 


Ax  Incident  or  Shiloh. — During  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh  an  officer  hoiriedlyrode  np  to  an 
aid  and  inquired  for  Grant  ^  ThatTs  hmi  with 
the  field-^lass,"  said  the  aid. 

Wheehng  his  horse  about,  the  officer  furionslj 
rode  up  to  the  General,  and  touching  his  cap, 
thus  aodressed  him, — 

"  Sheneral,  I  yants  to  make  one  report ; 
Schwartz's  battery  is  took." 

"Ah!"  says  the  General,  "how  was  that?" 

"  Yell,  yon  see,  Sheneral,  de  sheshenists  come 
up  in  front  of  us,  and  de  sheshenists  flanked  us, 
and  de  sheshenists  come  in  de  rear  of  us,  and 
Schwartz's  battery  was  took." 

**  Well,  sir,"  says  the  Greneral,  "  you  of  course 
^iked  the  guns." 

"  Vat,"  exclaimed  the  Dutchman,  in  astonish- 
ment, "schpikedem  guns,  schpike  dem  new  guns  I 
—  no,  it  would  schpoQ  hem  I 

**  Well,"  said  the  General,  sharply,  "  What  did 
you  do?" 

"  Do  ?  vy,  we  took  dem  back  again ! " 


Coolness  on  the  Field.  —  A  lad  of  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  belonsing  to  the  ilfUi  Wiscon- 
sin, whose  name  is  Douglas,  and  resides  at  Beav- 
er Dam,  was  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and 
eot  his  gun  wet  so  that  it  could  not  fire.  During 
ue  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  whilst  the  regiment 
was  falling  back,  he  deliberately  sat  down,  took 
out  his  screw-driver,  unscrewea  the  tube  firom 
hb  gun,  dried  it  out,  put  it  back,  capped  it,  got 
up  and  put  into  the  fSeld  as  if  nothmg  unusual 
wasgmngon. 


listening  to  the  naxn&m^  at  once  respcmded, 
"Fllteke  the  poor  Mow  up  there  for  nodung. 
I  carried  just  such  a(meupia8tni^bt,bntIgiieBB 
I  shant  loee  nothing."  No,  thought  we,  my  dear 
fellow,  such  true  nolnfity  of  nature  shaJl  not  re- 
sult in  loss  to  you  if  we  can  help  it,  so  we  de- 
manded his  cara,  and  here  it  is. 

WILLIAM  BTDEB, 

Proprietor  of  Gsniages  Kos.  88  &  40. 

Stable  96  LswreneeSt 

New  Toik. 


Quaker  Guns. — When  Greneral  SiDs's  di- 
vision left  Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  last  thing  they  did 
was  to  remove  the  two  monster  cannon  fiom 
their  position  on  the  hills  over  South  Frankfi)rt. 
Some  Union  men  of  Frankfort,  during  the  night, 
went  over  to  the  spot  and  planted  two  empty 
beer-kegs  in  the  place  of  the  cannon,  and  cover- 
ed them  with  a  tarpaulin.  All  next  day  a  lot  of 
Moi^^an's  cavalry  were  scouting  around  the  k^s, 
but  Sared  not  enter  Frankfort  for  fear  of  being 
charged  upon.  On  Wednesday  ni^t  ''our  forc- 
es "  abandoned  the  kegs,  when,  as  we  leain,  they 
made  a  bold  and  daring  chaige  on  the  "  tajpau- 
lin  beer-keg  battery,"  and  captured  it  witnout 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  captain  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  '^  sold  by  the  Yanks,"  and  it 
was  not  until  then  that  they  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Gen.  Sills's  whole  corps  had  left  Frank- 
fort Then,  as  they  have  always  done,  they 
e>unced  upon  an  unprotected  city.  But  Gen. 
umont's  forces  soon  let  them  know  that  it  was 
not  the  '*  battle  of  the  k^  "  when  they  attacked 
them.  It  was  these  men  and  the  two  empty 
beer  kegs  that  kept  the  rebels  from  burning  au 
the  bridges  around  Frank£ui. 


A  GENunns  Nobleman.  —  Returning  home 
from  Philadelphia,  we  had  for  a  fellow-passen^r 
a  poor,  broken,  emaciated  Massachusetts  soldier, 
too  weak  to  at  erect,  and  so  far  gone  in  phyrical 
constitution  as  to  give  little  hope  for  aught  else 
than  his  possible  arrival  at  his  home  in  Boston 
with  the  breath  of  life  not  extinct  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  kind  matron,  who,  though  no 
relation  of  the  sufferer,  was  a  Massachusetts 
woman,  and  had  in  the  pity  of  her  soul  volun- 
teered to  attend  his  passage  home  to  die.  It 
was  a  piteous  sight,  ana  but  a  type  of  many  hun- 
dreds we  have  seen  the  past  year.  Of  course  an 
object  of  such  interest  awakened  the  tenderest 
spipathies  of  all  beholders.  We  proffered  such 
aid  as  we  could,  and  on  arrival  at  the  wharf  in 
New-York  attempted  negotiations  with  various 
carriers  for  a  passage  for  the  invalid  up  to  the 
New-Haven  cars.  As  the  boy  was  destitute  of 
money,  as  well  as  broken  down  in  health,  we 
tried  to  so  far  touch  the  pity  of  some  of  the 
hack-drivers  as  to  get  him  conveyed  at  an  honest 
price.  While  chimering  with  the  crowd,  up 
stepped  a  frank  and  honest-looking  driver,  who, 


One  of  the  YxRonaA  Besertes. — Pd- 
lard,  in  his  observations  in  the  North,  relates  the 
following:  — 

Greneral  Butler  followed  up  his  little  story  by 
an  amusing  account  of  an  interview  he  had  had 
with  a  certain  gendeman  of  Bichmond — one  of 
the  ^  Viiginia  Keserves  "  —  who  had  strayed  in- 
to hb  lines.  I  must  confess  his  lai^zfater  was  a 
little  contaji:ious  as  he  gave  the  detaOs  of  the  in- 
terview. The  unfortunate  individual  had  come 
into  his  lines  by  some  mistake,  bewildered  as  to 
the  points  of  the  compass.  His  appearance  was 
rather  unmilitary,  as  General  B.  described  it;  a 
suit  of  black,  wet  and  glued  to  his  skin,  a  stove- 
pipe hat,  and  what  seems  to  have  attracted  most 
at  headquarters,  as  a  curio»ty  of  Bichmond  — 
"  a  black  satin  vest" 

*^  Who  are  you  ?"  thundered  General  Butler. 

*'  Sir,"  said  the  unfortunate  individual,  with 
the  air  of  importance  in  misery,  '^  I  am  cme  of  the 
Virginia  Beserves." 

**  Alluding  only  to  the  oddity  of  his  appear* 
ance, "  said  Greneral  Butler,  I  remariied :  *'and 
how   many    more     are  there   like   you,    Mr. 

M r 
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"I  wflli ,   . 

tt»  mttntimate  indindaal;  "but,  ri_, 

Bmdar,  do  not  expect  me  to  infonn  joa  u  to  o 


The  Genera]  aeeuM  to  hare  tbou^t  tlie  oU  gcn- 
tinaun  ■  little  rtilled,  aod  expbuned  to  me  thai 
ke  colj  wanted  to  lure  a  little  fun  out  of  bim. 
80,  with  what  I  can  ima^e  to  have  been  the 
crawl  of  an  ogre, lie  t^iarked;  "Ah,  ba,  Mr. 
M ;  so,  N,  Mr.M ;  we  have  an- 
other name  than  that  of  aoldien  Ibr  persons  in 
four  dres ;  yea,  nr,  anotber  name :  we  call  them 
■HEa  I "  At  the  mentian  of  thii  dreadful  ^ord  the 
mfortintate  ptonrietor  of  the  Mtin  veat 

■cd 


A*  aocbw  in  Hanpton  Roads  we  lav, 

On  boaid  tba  Cumberland  sloop-of-war ; 
And  at  timea  ftom  tbe  fortnsB  acrou  the  Lay 
The  alann  of  dnmu  iwept  pait, 
Or  a  bogle  blaii 
Pnun  tbe  camp  on  ttwre. 


r  away  to  the  1 
le  ftaUier  of  an 


Wai  iteBdUv  itceriog  iti 
To  07  the  force 
*"""  rib*  of  oak. 


Of. 

Down  upon  n»  heaTilv  runt 

Silentandapllea,  the  floating  Ibrt; 
Then  cornea  a  paffofamoko  from  her  gnu, 
And  leapi  the  tonible  death, 
With  M17  breath, 
FtomcMchopen  port 

We  an  not  idle,  bat  send  ber  atralglU 

Deflance  back  in  a  fall  broadaide  t 
Aa  bail  rebonnda  rrom  a  roof  of  ilate, 
Bebonnds  our  heavier  bait 
"Fmta  each  iron  acale 
Oftbem 


"  Strike  jomr  flag  t"  the  rebel  oiea. 

In  Ub  anogant  old  planiatlon  atiale, 
"  Merer  I"  onr  gallant  Morrit  re[jiea ; 
"  It  ia  better  to  aiok  dian  to  jield  I " 
And  tba  wboh  air  pealed 
With  tbe  cbean  of  oar  men. 


Down  want  the  Cnmborland  all  a  wiuck. 
With  a  andden  ihodder  of  death. 
And  tbe  cannon'i  bieath 
I'or  ber  djing  gaip. 

Vext  moni,  ae  the  tun  rote  over  tbs  baj, 

Stin  floated  nor  fla^  at  the  mainman-lie^ 
Leri,  bow  beaatifnl  wai  Thy  dnj  1 
Etcfj  waft  of  tbe  air 


Waa  a  whiiper  of  prajrcr. 
Or  a  diige  fix  tlw  dead. 


Ho  t  brafe  beaiia  that  went  down  In  the  aeaa, 

Ye  are  at  peace  in  tbe  tumbled  itream. 
Bo  t  brare  land  I  with  hearta  like  dwae. 
Thy  flag  that  I*  rent  in  twain. 
Shall  be  one  again. 
And  without  a  leam. 


C APT AiK  Williams'  Ebcafk.  —  T.  J.  Wit 
Uaina,  Captain  in  the  Twentr-Hiird  r^ment  of 
KentDckj  Tdnnteera  pvea  uie  foUoiring  account 
of  faia  remaricable  eacape  from  tbe  piiaon  at  Mv 
con,  Georg^: — I  waao^itnredMay  ST,  1SS4,  at 
the  battle  of  New  Hope  Chnrcb,  or  Dallat, 
Georgia ;  Jnne  lat,  I  arrived  at  Macon, 
Georgia,  and  was  placed  in  the  stockade,  or 
"  pen  "  where  J  fonnd  twelve  or  fburteen  hon- 
dred  officers,  taken  at  different  periods  of  the  war. 
Among  them  Captain  John  A.  Arthur,  £ighth 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  when  the  war  b^an, 
connected  with  the  "  Daily  Times  " ;  alio,  Captun 
Paul  and  Lieutenant  David  Locke,  of  Newport, 
and  Lieutenant  Neimyer,  of  Covington,  who 
were  all  in  good  health.  The  stockade  embraced 
about  two  acrea ;  the  fbnce  waa  about  twelve  teet 
high,  and  twelve  feet  from  the  outer  fence  waa 
another  about  aix  feet  high,  which  was  called 
■*  the  dead  line,"  the  senlineb  having  instructions 
to  shoot  any  one  touching  this  line.  June  1 1,  an 
officer,  whose  name  I  do  not  remnnber,  and 
who  waa  bathing  at  leaet  fifteen  feet  from  this 
line,  was  shot  and  killed  by  one  of  the  guard,  who 
received  a  furlotigb  as  a  reward  for  his  inhuman- 
ity. 

On  the  evening  of  Juno  4, 1  escaped  from  the 
stockade  by  getting  between  the  conpUng-pole 
and  bed  of  tbe  sutler's  wagon,  and  in  this  man* 
ner  rode  by  the  guard,  but  was  detected  after  get- 
ting beyond  all  ue  guards.  For  this  oSenco  I  was 
sent  to  the  Macon  jail  with  an  order  "  place  him 
(me)  in  cloae  confinement,"  and  feed  mo  on  com.- 
bread  and  water  until  further  orders.  The  far- 
ther otden  never  came  to  hand. 

Shortly  after  being  placed  in  jail  I  managed 
to  procure  the  impression  of  the  cell  keys  on  a 

fiece  of  dough  made  out  of  some  wheat  bread 
obtained  for  the  occasion,  and  with  the  aatsb- 
ance  of  a  file,  I  succeeded  in  monu&cturiug,  out 
of  teaspoons,  koys  to  fit  all  the  locks. 

Juke  30. —  I  had  evcrj'thing  in  rcaihneas  to 
release  all  the  prisoners,  but  was  betrayed  by  an 
inmate  of  the  jail. 

After  this  attempt  I  was  placed  in  a  cell  with 
Captain  Wbitlock,  Aid  to  General  Logan,  Ser- 
geant Gillespie,  First  Kentucky  Cavury,  and 
George  Manning,  Twculy-Fourui  Massacnnaetta 
Infantry. 

Jdly  4. — We  made  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  came  near  gaining  our  freedom  in 
the  followins  manner : 

During  the  day  one  of  onr  number  feigned 
sickness.  At  night  when  the  doors  were  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  water,  our  sck  nuts 
stole  into  an  empty  ce\\  and  bis  place  in  our  cell 
was  filled  withastufied  pair  of  pantsand  shirt  The 
rase  not  being  detected,  the  man  on  tba  oatsida 
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with  the  aaaistance  of  the  teanxxm  kejs,  opened 
oar  doon,  and  bj  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  July  5,  we  were  nearly  thioogh  the 
wul ;  we  were  howeyer  detected  shortly  after- 
ward, and  again  locked  np.  The  jailer  thinking 
I  was  the  one  to  blame  for  the  damage  done, 
threatened  me  with  a  chain  ronnd  my  neck,  and 
one  around  each  ankle^  should  I  make  another 
attempt  to  escape. 

July  22. — Bj  another  ruse,  we  again  succeeds 
ed  in  getting  out  of  our  celL  By  2  o'clock  we 
had  an  opening  neariy  laige  enough  to  pass 
through,  being  in  the  third  story  of  uie  jail,  we 
required  a  rope,  with  which  to  leach  the  ground, 
and  made  it  by  tearing  our  blankets  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  very  strong  cable  was  the  result 
of  our  labor.  Fifteen  minutes,  and  we  would  be 
outside  of  the  gloomy  walls.  But  again  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  and  were  again  locked 
up,  and  i^er  tnis  attempt  a  cuard  of  soldiers  was 
placed  around  the  jail  to  make  sure  of  us. 

July  26. — Captain  Whitlock  and  myself  con- 
cluded to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  guards  dis- 
guised as  one  or  the  negro  attendants  of  the  jail. 
Accordingly,  we  made  a  fire  on  the  cell  floor  by 
flitting  some  fine  kindling  of  pine  wood,  burned 
tome  cork  which  we  were  fortunate  in  procuring, 
and  by  6  o'clock  that  evening  were  ready  for  the 
ezpenment,  myself  to  attempt  it  first  When 
the  doors  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  water,  I  placed  one  bucket  on  my  head 
and  another  in  my  right  hand,  and  passed  within, 
two  feet  of  the  guard  without  detection.  I  was 
in  the  act  of  passing  out  of  the  yard-gate  when 
recognized,  and  the  attention  of  the  guard  called 
to  me  by  a  deserter  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac 1  was  again  placed  in  my  cell,  and  passed 
the  night  sadly.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  was 
not  to  succeed  in  makmg  niy  escape,  no  matter 
how  often  I  attempted  it  But  I  concluded  to 
**  try  again." 

July  SO.  —  Our  plans  were  interrupted  by 
beinff  placed  in  the  cars  **  for  Charleston,  South 
Cardina,"  but  Stoneman  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  authorities,  learning  that  the  road  had  been 
cut,  removed  us  from  the  cars  to  the  stockade. 
Stoneman  fought  the  rebels  all  day  within  our 
hearing,  and  toward  evening  drove  the  rebels 
within  three-fourths  of  a  mue  of  the  city.  His 
shells  struck  several  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the 
cit}',  creating  quito  a  panic  Hopes  of  being  re- 
leased by  Stoneman  created  the  warmest  feeling 
among  our  prisoners,  but  we  were  doomed  to  dis- 
wpointment,  as  our  troops  were  compelled  by 
the  overwhelming  force  brought  against  them,  to 
fall  back,  and  two  days  later  Stoneman  himself 
was  brought  in  a  prisoner. 

July  31.  —  Captain  Whitlock,  myself,  and 
eight  others  were  returned  to  iail  as  *^  dangerous 
characters."  August  3,  another  plan  was  con- 
cocted. Myself  and  another  were  to  smuggle 
ourselves  into  a  cell  on  the  outside  of  the  door 
which  closed  at  the  end  of  the  entry,  and  which 
it  was  necessary  to  open  in  order  to  allow  the  es- 
cape of  all  the  prisoners.  Another  prisoner  was 
to  remain  outsiae  his  cell,  and  co-operate  with  us 


fitxn  the  inside.  This  he  ftiled  to  do^  and  for 
foar  of  detection  Best  norning,  myself  and  perl- 
ner  resolved  to  Mc^pe  that  ni^t 

The  prisoners  or  the  cell  in  which  we  bed 
managed  to  nu:^sg^  ooiadyee,  not  having  Bade 
any  attempt  to  escape,  the  iailier  was  in  the  habit 
of  only  lo^nff  the  mode  aoor  upon  them.  Any 
one  having  a  key  copld  open  this  doat  fitxn  iSm 
inside;  I  had  altered  akey  to  fit  it  About  nine 
o'clock,  we  opened  the  door,  and  after  pnwing  ont 
closed  and  locked  it  again.  I  was  to  past  the 
guard  first,  get  over  the  fence,  and  make  a  i^nal 
to  my  comrade  I  stole  gently  down  to  the  \argb 
outer  door  where  I  could  observe  the  guard  pesa- 
ing  and  repassing.  We  had  hoped  to  eaten  the 
guard  asleep,  but  after  watcmn^  until  three 
o'clodc  in  die  morning,  they  were  still  on  fh»  alert. 
I  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  when  he  was 
pacing  his  beat  with  his  bacs  toward  me,  and  was 
m  the  act  of  making  the  leap,  when  the  command 
^^  Halt !  who  comes  there  ?  rang  out  upon  the 
I  drew  back  and  discovered  the  relie^caard 
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approaching ;  the  guard  was  relieved,  and  five 
minutes  later  I  gave  a  leap,  and  thinking  the 
guard  had  noticed  me,  and  was  about  to  fire, 
threw  myself  upon  the  ground ;  I  lay  here  some 
ten  minutes,  the  guard  passing  within  twelve  feet 
of  me.  Finding  that  ne  had  not  noticed  me  I 
made  my  way  to  the  fence  and  scaled  it  in  aaft^. 
I  made  the  signal  agreed  upon,  waited  an  hoar 
and  a  half,  and  thinking  my  friend  would  not 
ri^  the  running  of  the  ^ard,  started  on  my  joor- 
ney,  reaching  the  city  limits  just  at  daylwhc 

Sometime  before  my  escape  I  contrived  to  get 
hold  of  a  confederate  uniform,  upon  which  I 
sewed  two  bars  which  indicated,  in  the  rebel  ar- 
my, a  first  lieutenant  Five  miles  from  the  city 
I  obtained  a  first-rate  breakout,  for  which  they 
refused  pay,  thinking  that  I  was  what  I  represent- 
ed myself  to  be,  '*  Lieutenant  J.  K.  Brown,  Fourth 
Louisiana  Battidion  Volunteer  Infantry."  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  I  lost  myself,  and  at  noon  found 
myself  only  nine  miles  from  Macon.  I  took  din- 
ner at  an  old  planter's ;  living  at  this  house  was 
a  young  man  who  had  been  in  the  army — he 
proved  very  inquisitive ;  he  asked  me  the  names 
of  our  officers,  engagements  in  which  we  had 
taken  part,  &c.,  all  of  which  I  was  able  to  an- 
swer correctly,  being  in  possession  of  the 
complete  history  of  the  reeiment,  which  I  ob- 
tained from  a  confederate  s(£lier  in  prison.  The 
old  gentleman  was  not  so  suspicious,  but  on  the 
contrary  was  very  sociable,  asking  me  if  I  was  a 
married  man,  and  drawing  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  four  daughters,  all  unmarried, 
&c.  Before  I  left,  the  young  man  was  satisfied 
that  I  was  a  loyal  southerner,  and  the  old  gende- 
man  refused  to  take  any  pay  from  a  ^swfier." 
I  thanked  him,  and  bade  them  all  cood-by. 

That  night  I  had  to  pay  five  doUars  in  Coafed- 
erate  money,  for  supper.  I  engaged  a  bed,  and 
had  a  good  sound  sleep  only  twdve  miles  firam 
Macon.  I  also  learned  that  two  hundred  of 
Wheeler's  men  were  in  camp  only  two  miles 
ofi*.  Kext  morning  I  started  eariy,  and  pasMd 
about  one  hundred  wounded  men  on  funoo^ 
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fjdog  down  to  tlie  ttation  to  take  the  eaxs  for 
Some.  I  approved  of  the  poUcr  of  allowing 
wounded  men  to  go  lionie,  &c.  They  wanted  to 
know  wliether  I  was  on  forlouflli  or  not  I  re* 
plied  that  I  was  jiut  out  of  tlie  nomitalt  and  dien 
a»  fwUe  to  see  &  fiiend  three  mues  fiom  For- 
qrthe;  I  pasted  on.  Near  Fon^ythel  passed  a 
•qjud  of  Wheeler^s  men,  in  search  of  the  camp  of 
vnioli  I  had  heard  the  night  preyiousi  I  gave 
tlieiii  dir^<»DS  where  to  fina  the  camp,  after 
iriuch  they  asked  me  what  oonmiand  I  fa^lon^ 
tOb&c.  I  gave  them  the  same  old  tale,  which 
atisfisd  thorn  and  pasMd  on. 

AX  the  edge  of  f  (wsjrthe,  I  passed  three  hospit- 
al camps,  and  experienced  no  trouble  in  domg 
isw  Two  miles  beyond  the  town  I  asked  permis- 
BOB  finom  an  old  planter,  who  was  returning 
hone,  to  ride  with  nim  in  his  buggy,  which  he 
granted.  Seven  and  a-half  miles  firom  town, 
we  eame  to  this  gentleman's  home.  I  thanked 
liim  Aar  his  kindness  and  passed  on. 

I  learned  fixun  a  ne^  the  names  of  parties 
firinff  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Omulgee  Biv- 
erv  which  I  had  to  cross  that  evening,  and  meet- 
iDi^  any  one,  I  generally  satisfied  their  curiosity 

Stelfiug  them  that  I  was  just  going  down  to 
'm  Bra&rd's  or  **  any  other  man's  "  name  that 
I  happened  to  know  in  advance. 

At  the  river  I  found  three  cavalrymen  (Wheel- 
el's),  on  duty,  "  looking  after  Yanks."  Stone- 
man's  men  at  this  time  were  scattered  all  over 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  made  it  more  diffi- 
colt  to  «K«pe  tiban  under  other  circumstances. 

The  old  mrryman  was  ver^  inquisitive.  I  think 
I  satisfied  lum  by  giving  hun  a  latter  bill  than 
he  coold  change,  and  telling  him  to  keep  the 
dbange  until  my  return  on  the  following  day.  I 
asked  the  guards  if  they  were  'booking  out  for 
Yanks,"  to  which  they  repHed,  ''Yes."  I  told 
them  what  ctmunand  I  belonged  to,  &c.,  and 
passed  on.  Five  miles  from  this  place  J  encoun- 
tered my  hardest  customer.  He  had  been  an 
ofiicer  in  the  rebel  Eastern  army,  but  resided 
eariy  in  the  war.  He  suspected  me  at  first  sight, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  between  us : 
Beb. — ''What  command  do  you  belons  to?  " 
Yank.  —  "  Fourth  Louisiana  battalion.' 
Beb.  —  **  Give  me  the  names  of  officers  com- 
manding your  regiment,  brigade  and  division." 

Yank.  —  "  Lieut  Colonel  John  McHenry,  for- 
meriy  commanded  the  regiment  He  was  wound- 
ed in  the  arm  and  thij|;h  at  the  battle  of  Besaca, 
•nee  which  time  Major  Bowie  has  commanded. 
Colonel  Gibson  commands  the  brigade,  and  Major 
General  Stewart  the  diviaon." 
Beb.  — "Where  is  Col.  McHenry  at  now?" 
Yank.  —  "  He  is  in  the  hospital  at  Cdumbus, 


Beb. — "Have yon  any  papers  to  vouch  for 
the  tmfh  of  yonr  statements  ?  '^ 

Yank. —  "  1  have  not" 

Beb. — "How is  it  that  yon  are  withoat  pas- 
ses?" 

Yank.  —  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  an  officer  to 
have  papers  in  going  so  short  a  distance." 

Bea — "  You  may  be  all  right,  but  I  want  to 


be  satisfied.  I  fitted  myself  out  fi>r  the  porpose 
of  scouting  for  Yanks,  and  we  are  {ucking  tnem 
up  every  day.    How  &r  have  you  come  to^y  ?  " 

Yank. — "From  Fonythe.  I  came  over  to 
see  my  friend  Joe  Smith,  the  miller,  who  lives 
three  miles  down  the  river  to  the  lefb  of  the  road 
as  yon  come  from  Macon.  I  am  now  eoin^  to 
Mr.  Sanderson  Middlebrook's,  on  private  ousmesB 
for  a  friend  in  the  hospital  at  For^ythe." 

Beb.  — "  How  long  have  you  been  in  Foi^ 
sythe?" 

Yank.  —  "  Over  two  months.  I  was  wonnded 
at  Besaca;  after  recovenng  from  my  wound,! 
was  taken  with  erysipelas." 

Beb.  —  "  You  can  give  the  names  of  citueiiB 
of  Forsythe  if  you  have  been  there  two  months." 

Yank. — "No,  sir,  I  cannot  I  suffered  s»> 
verely,  and  was  afterward  so  sick  that  I  did  not 
leave  camp,  and  consequently  did  not  form  any 
acquaintances." 

Beb.  —  "  Describe  the  camp  and  buildings  8m> 
rounding  it" 

I  described  qmte  a  nnmber  of  buildings  I  had 
noticed  in  coming  through. 

Beb.  —  "  Can  you  describe  no  others  ?  " 

Yank.  — "No,  sir." 

Beb.  —  "  You  have  omitted  the  most  conspio*- 
ous  building  in  the  camp.  Can  you  not  di^ 
scribe  it?" 

Yank.— "No,  sir." 

Beb.  —  "  Well,  sir,  I  will  have  to  take  yon  to 
camp  at  Graball,  where  there  are  officers  better 
able  to  decide  the  matter." 

Yank.  —  "  My  friend,  if  you  do  your  duty  jaa 
do  well ;  but  when  you  co  beyond  that,  it  is  un- 
bearable. I  am  a  confederate  officer,  and  ex« 
pect  to  be  treated  as  such.  I  have  given  jroa 
enough  proof  to  satis^  any  reasonable  man ;  and 
if  you  were  an  old  soldier  you  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  half  the  questions  answered  by 
me.  I  have  to  be  in  Forsythe  on  Monday  next, 
in  order  to  go  to  the  front  If  I  go  with  yon,  I 
will  have  to  come  back  to-morrow  to  luddle- 
brook's,  and  then  I  cannot  reach  Forsjrthe  in 
time." 

Beb.  —  "Well,  come  and  go  back  to  Mr. 
Smith's  and  stay  all  night" 

Yank.  —  "I  cannot  go  there,  fi)r  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  cannot  go  to  camp." 

Beb.  — "  Well,  rir,  if  3ron  will  describe  Mr. 
Smith's  house,  I  will  be  satisfied  that  yon  are  all 
right" 

It  struck  the  rebel  that  if  I  was  one,  I  could 
describe  the  house.  That  if  I  was  a  Yankee,  I 
had  not  been  to  Mr.  Smith's,—  which  was  three 
miles  off  the  road,  —  and  consequently  could  not 
describe  it  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  describe  it 
I  would  have  to  go  to  camp  with  him,  so  I  detest 
mined  to  make  the  attempt  In  order  to  gain 
time,  I  pretended  not  to  understand  him.  ^ 

I  knew  that  there  were  no  brick  buildings  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  it  must  be  ei- 
ther a  fhune  or  a  log  house.  Mr.  Smith  being  a 
miller,  I  concluded  uiat  it  must  be  a  frame.  Af- 
ter  asking  him  what  he  said,  I  told  him  that  I 
codd  describe  it ;  and  commenced  to  do  so.    I 
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tcdd  bim  that  it  wu  n  two^toi^  &«mo  hoaw,  irf 
ptettr  good  aze. 

He  replied  that  I  ma  nglit,  and  thxt  be  wu 
diaroi^Uj  HUkfied ;  aiked  my  pardon  for  de- 
tainiiig  me  ao  bng ;  Bbook  bandc,  and  we  paited. ' 
After  tlua  I  resc^Ted  to  trAToI  at  nicbt,  onlj.        | 
At  Hiliiboro  I  ww  compellea  to  lie  over' 
tbree  daya,  antil  General  iTenon'a  brigade     ' 
'Wbeeler'a  command,  got  oat  ot  my  wajr 
iDwly  escaping  capture,  twice,   bj   pi"'' 
■coat*  of  this  command.     One   of    Si 
niden  was  captared  at  this  place,  driven  into  the 
wooda,  and  bnitally  mnrdered  by  hii  captara. 
Kear  Idonticello  I  was  chaaed  bj   blood-bounds, 
but  bavittK  procured  an  article   which  destroys 
llie  scent  Mfbre  teanng  Macon,  I  escaped  fttxa 
tbem  and  their  savage  mattera.    The  dogs  h&v- 

XVmt  the  scent,  myself  and  nt^ro  guide  — 
n  I  engaged  to  take  me  around  tbe  town  — 
went  into  a  ne^  house  and  look  supper.  While 
there  we  were  infonned  that  three  Yankees  bad 
been  caught  a  short  distance  from  town,  and  a 
Bistro,  caught  wilh  tbem,  had  been  Aot  My 
gnide,  upon  hearing  this,  made  an  excuse  to  go 
oat,  and  never  returned.  Shortly  afterward  I 
started  on  again.  There  being  bat  one  roed  for 
me  to  take,  and  tearing  my  pursuers  might  cron 
over  and  lie  in  wait  for  me,  I  c<Nicladea  to  lie 
over  that  night.  I  came  to  an  old  cotton-gin  in 
the  end  of  which  was  a  window,  but  oo  viable 
means  of  getting  up.  After  hunting  aronnd 
■while,  I  Knind  a  pine  pole,  which  I  placed 
■gainst  tbe  end  of  the  bmlding,  am),  by  dint  of 
jnttj  good  climlnog  reached  the  window  and 
^  in.  Here  1  lay  all  next  day,  sometimes  gax- 
tng  at  tbe  soldien  paanng  along  the  road,  not 
more  dian  Gtty  yards  dntant,  and  sometimes 
deeping.  At  nuht  I  got  down,  went  back  to  tbe  I 
omo  bmse  of  tbe  ni^  before  and  took  supper.  I 

At  Madison,  three  more  of  Stoneman's  caval- 
ty  were  captnred  and  mnrdered  in  cold  blood,      i 

Near  Lswrenceville,  bearing  that  our  army 
had  been  driven  across  the  Cbsttahoochie  river, ' 
and  was  retiring  on  Chattanooga,  and  deeming  it ; 
best  to  cbanee  my  direction,  I  resolved  to  enter ' 
tbe  house  of  a  nch  widow  lady,  engage  supper, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  nght  of  a  map. 

Iftot  supper,  and  also  saw  a  map,  from  which 
I  added  some  new  prants  oa  my  lewl-pendl  map. 
While  in  tbe  house,  the  <dd  lady  asked  me  what 
I  thought  about  the  war.  I  replied  that  if  tbepeo- 
pie  (rf*  other  States  did  aa  well  as  those  4^  Geor- 
natbey  would  be  succeesfuL  She  replied  that 
siiB  thought  they  were  a  subjugatedpeople.  lliis 
was  before  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  WhUe  I  stayed 
near  Lawrenceville,  large  nnmbers  of  rebels 
paaed  by — somegtHog  home,  others  making  for 
tlte  monulains.  l%ev  said  there  was  no  nse  stay- 
ing at  Atlanta  and  being  killed  up ;  that  they 
were  whipped  anyhow. 

Tbe  morning  of  August  !5th  found  me  «s 
Bules  from  tbe  Chattafaoochie  river,  and  tweoty- 
■eren  mile*  from  Marietta. 

That  nisht  I  reached  the  river  at  a  place 
know  as  Ibckeyfield's  firi^  I  tbund  that  the 
bridge  had  been  destroyed  ^  oor  cavobj  in  their 


retreat,  and  I  was  eompeDecI  to  swim  it,«]uehl 
I  did  at  twdre  o'clock  at  nigbL  I  passed  through 
Boswell  at  da^i|^  and  e«ncliided  to  trsvd  t&t 
daf  nntil  I  reached  om-  fines  at  Marietta.  I  met 
quite  a  large  nnmber  of  cidzens,  to  whom  I  lep- 
\  resented  myself  as  having  been  paroled  by  Stone- 
'  man,  in  fhrat  erf  Macon,  with  tne  understanding 
that  I  was  to  send  out  a  Federal  Uentenant  in 
my  stead,  and  that  if  I  failed  to  do  so  I  waa 
to  report  at  Marietta  as  prisoner  of  war-  Sever- 
al of  tbem  advised  me  not  to  report,  but "  I 
couldn't  think  of  breaking  my  parole."  five 
miles  from  Marietta  I  tocA  breakfast  at  an  old 
lady's  boDse ;  she  told  me  of  Ae  cruel  treatment 
received  at  Ibe  hands  of  the  Tankeee,  Ac.  She 
mentioned  one  case,  I  remember,  in  which  she 
had  traded  batter  and  milk  for  floor  and  coffee, 
and  afterward  tbe  flour  and  coffee  were  taken  fitnn 
her  by  the  Yankees 

I  reached  onr  hues  at  Marietta  that  day,  Au- 
gust !6th,at  ten  o'clock,  a.  h.,  after  aledioasand 
dangerous  journey  of  twenty-two  days,  having 
travelled  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  nx^ 
miles,  all  bnt  thirteen  miles  on  foot  None  bnt 
those  who  have  experienced  it,  can  imagine  the 
intense  feeling  erf  joy  that  overwhelms  one  n 
again  beholding  tne  old  flag,  afler  a  p"'-^ 
suffering  in  Southern  dungeons. 

DRAGOON'S  SONG. 


And  Doder  my  hors»«boe  the  frostv  ground  crnks; 
I  wave  my  buff  glove  to  the  girt  whom  I  lore. 
Then  join  my  daA  sqnadmn,  and  forward  J  move. 

The  foe  all  aecnre,  has  laid  down  by  his  gun ; 

I'll  open  his  eyelids  bofoie  tbe  bright  son ; 

1  bunt  on  his  pickets  —  they  scatter,  they  fly ; 

Too  lale  tbey  awaken  —  'tii  only  to  die. 

■.T ■._  — 1.  ._  .t_i ,  ^jjj  mj(g  j[^  lamp, 


Keep  btdt  that  bright  tear  till  tbe  day  when  I  cease. 
To  ue  low  wailinff  file  and  deep  mnmed  dmm, 
Wi^  a  ballet  half  thioagh  tbe  bosom  ao  true. 
To  die,  as  I  ought  for  my  coutiy  and  joo. 

Gaonoi  H.  Bokkk. 


SoiTTRKRN  OpnnoMS.  —  At  every  movement 
of  General  Shennan's  army,  be  captured  more 
or  less  of  the  coolederates,  and  occasionally  a  few 
came  forward  and  voluntarily  gave  themselves 
up.  One  of  tbem  being  asked  what  be  thought 
of  the  Union  forces  and  General  Shennan,  re- 
plied in  the  following  rather  extravagant  bnt  at 
the  same  time  tmthlul  stvle :  "  Sherman  gits  on  a 
hill,  flops  his  win^  and  crows ;  then  veils  ont, 
'Attention  I  creatioDl  by  kingdoms,  ri{^t  wbeet! 
march  I '  and  then  we  git." 

Bone  of  the  prinneis,  with  an  air  of  cnriooty 
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told  him  that  it  was  a  two-stcny  frame  hoir 
pretty  good  size. 

He  replied  that  I  was  right,  and  thr' 
thmpughly  satisfied ;  asked  my  pardf 
taining  me  so  long ;  shook  hands,  my 
After  this  I  resolved  to  traT^^  ' ' 

At  Hillsboro  J  - 
three  days,  until  «  t.-' 

Wheeler's  commant  :>r 

xowly  escaping  caj        .  : 
scouts  of  tliis  comL     ^i 
raiden  was  captured  »i' 
woods,  and  brutally  * 
Near  Mondcello  I  ir 
but  havinff  prociuv 
the  scent  before  * 
tibem  and  their 
ing  lost  the  f 
whom  I  enfr 
went  into ' 
there  ip» 
been  r 


gw 


I 


xuab   uiuub  X   At;<icueu    uie   river  tu,  a   piacv 

know  as  Mackeyfield's  Bridge.    I  found  that  the 
bridge  had  been  destroyed  4^  oar  cavaby  in  their 


march  1 '  and  then  we  git" 

Some  of  the  prisoners,  with  an  air  of  cariosity 
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woitlij  «f  « '  Yank,'  inqmre  where  the  bojri  pt 
thoM  gniu  which  the/  load  on  Sondaj'  and  fire 
all  the  week. 

Tes  OccOPATioif  o»  WnJOWOTOir. — 
Hie  reception  accorded  to  the  ■oldion  of  the  He- 
public  bj  the  inhalritanti  of  Wilnungtoo,  N.  C. 
waa  R  gnat  and  pleanog  lurpriM  to  the  (fficcn 

The  inhalatanta,  male  And  female,  came  from 
&dr  housei  into  the  itreeta,  waTing  their  hatx 
and  handkerchief  ai  ereetingt  m  welcomti. 
"We  have  been  looking  Ibr  yoa  for  along  tinie,~ 
■aid  one.  "  You  have  got  hare  at  last,"  exclaimed 
another.  ■' God  blew  yon."  And  many  like  cs- 
prenion*.  American  flaga  were  brought  out  and 
■oniended  orer  doon  and  from  irin£iwi.  Oiiu 
old  ladjr  expreawtd  henwlf  very  glad  to  sen 
Gen.  Terry  and  his  staff,  for,  said  the  ancient 
dame,  "when  I  6rst  seed  you  I  thought  you  wiTi: 
Confederate  officers  come  looking  up  tobacci)," 
He  colored  people  seemed  be«de  themselves 
vith  joy ;  they  sang  and  jumped,  and  shoutud 

The  sight  of  the  colored  Iroopa  filled  themeas- 
nre  of  their  ecstatic  joy.  The  men  danced  in 
jabOation,  the  women  Kreamed  and  went  inio 
hyBtericB,  then  and  there,  on  the  ddewalki.  Anil 
their  sable  brethren  in  arms  marched  past,  prou<l 
and  erect,  singing  their  "  John  Brown  "  nymn, 
where  it  was  never  sung  before.  Some  of  the 
larger  houses  were  closed  and  abandoned 
people  inhabiting  these  dwellings 
with  treason  and  rebellion.  To  tb^  i 
tioD,  and  their  guilty 


e  affiliati 


ima^ningg,  our  loldicrs  were  not  deliverers,  bul 
the  avenging  agenia  of  the  government  wKith 
'    r  had  wantonly  and  without  cause  outraged 


_  .  n  from  some  of  the  finest  mansions  came 
fiirth  the  inmates  with  amilea  of  welcome  for  the 
defenders  of  the  Union.  What  houses  were 
cloeed  or  abandoned  were  of  the  first  class.  Tbe 
middle  class  are  nearly  all  loyal  and  four  yeara' 
experience  of  secenion  has  convinced  even  many 
of  the  slave-holding  aristocracy  that  thej  com- 
Butted  a  grave  mistake,  as  well  as  a  great  cr  mc, 
vben  they  attempted  to  sever  the  bands  of  our 
ooounon  Union. 


IiOOKiMa  Alike. — The  following  incident 
Ulnstrstes  how  desirous  the  volunteers  are  to  obey 
oders,  and  the  good  result  of  their  efforts : 

I  suppose  you  will  sec  that  I  have  written 
mothers  letter  irith  a  pencil,  and  yours  with  pen 
and  ink.  it  is  because  we  have  just  had  a  lot  of 
pen-holders  and  pens  given  us  by  the  govern- 
ment. We  have  also  had  a  box  and  a  half  of 
shoe-blacking  ^ven  to  each  man.  You  will  nt- 
oember  that  in  my  last  letter  I  stated  that  (l. 
P.,  one  of  the  privates,  bad  no  shoes.  WIuti 
tiie  Colonel  gave  us  the  blacking  he  said  li>.' 
wanted  us  to  Took  as  much  alike  as  poasible.  S» 
G.  F.  went  to  woik  and  blacked  his  feet  and  (HiI- 
Uied  them ;  and  when  the  Colonel  came  along  od 


The  Colonel  biust  oot 
paatde,  to  the  stwe  and 
------  with  lua  own  money. 


as  poesble.'^ 
and  went,  afte 
him  A  pMT  of 


Gbh.  Habdkx  and  thk  Stbaoolzr.— 
While  on  a  fbrced  march  in  some  of  the  army 
movements  in  M)ssissip[»,  Gen.  Hardee  came  up 
with  a  stragslar  who  had  fUlen  some  distance  in 
the  rear  otus  command.  The  General  ordered 
hun  forward,  when  the  soldier  replied  that  be  wa* 
weak  and  broken  down,  not  havmg  had  even  half 
rations  for  several  days. 

"  That*  1  hard,"  replied  the  General,  "  bnt  von 
must  push  forward,  my  good  fellow,  and  join 
your  command,  w  the  provost  guard  will  take 

The  sddier  halted,  and,  looking  up  at  the  6«ii- 
eral,  asked: 

Aint  yon  Uen.  Hardee  ?  " 
Yes,"  replied  the  General. 
Didn't  you  write  Hardee's  Tactics  ?  ' 
Yes." 

Well,  Genera],  Pve  studied  them  tactica,  and 
know  'em  by  heart  You've  got  an  order  duv 
to  double  column  at  half  distance,  aint  yon  1 " 

"  Weli,"  asked  the  General,  «  what  haf  tlMt 

order  to  do  with  your  case  ?  " 

"  Fm  a  good  soldier,  General,  and  obey  all  tbat 

posdble  to  be  obeyed :  but  if  you  can  show 

me  an  order  in  your  tactics,  or  anybody  ein'l 

tactjcs,  to  double  distance  on  half  rations,  then 

The  General,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  admitted 
that  there  were  no  tactics -to  meet  the  case,  and 
putting  spniB  to  his  horse,  rode  forward. 


How  A  LisuTEXANT  EscAFXD.  —  The  Ibl- 
lowing  incident  is  connected  with  the  flight  at 
Sommerville,  during  tbe  raid  of  Forrest  tuourii 
TeuneBsee: — Lient  Mclntyre,  Ninth  Illinma 
Cavalry,  who  was  sent  by  Gen.  Grierson  with 
dispatches  from  Newcastle,  eight  miles  east  of 
Sommerville  and  twelve  miles  north  of  the  La 
Grange,  finding  himself  suddenly  surrounded, 
threw  away  his  arms  and  crawled  under  a  house. 
Frcsn  there  be  crept  to  a  cotton  gin  near  by.  In 
the  pn  was  a  large  pile  of  cotton  seeds.  The 
lieutenant  dug  a  hole  in  it,  crawled  in,  pulled  a 
large  basket  over  his  head,  and  was  thus  con>- 
pletely  ensconced,  save  his  legs,  over  which  he 
drow  sufficient  to  conceal  them,  some  of  the  seed. 
No  sooner  had  he  bid,  than  a  surgeon  of  the 
Seventh  Illinois  also  came  rushing  mto  the  gin, 
pnisued  by  ten  rebels.  He  had  just  time  to  con- 
ceal himself  between  Msne  boards  in  the  kft, 
when  the  rebels  came  rushing  up,  and  b^an  to 
search  for  him.  They  had  not  seen  the  heuten- 
ant  enter  the  gin,  but  they  were  certain  die  sor- 
geon  was  there.  They  put  a  guard  at  every  av- 
enue of  escape,  at  each  door  and  window,  and 
then  commenced  the  search.  They  went  all 
through  the  building  npatain^  tried  upon  ths 
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pbnk  beneadi  whioli  lay  the  Baigeon,  but  did 
not  find  him.  TImj  peeped  into  evefy  kno^^ioie 
bat  in  Tain. 

IJibt  long  after  it  was  amertained  tint  Fcneat 
had  returned  South,  and  the  various  oolnmBa  of 
infimtry,  cavalry  and  artillery  were  accordingly 
ordered  back  and  went  into  camp. 


As  broiDBffT  OF  Spottstlyania.  -~  Dll^- 
bg  the  lull  in  the  strife,  I  rode  badE  to  the  8ee- 
ora  corpi^  hospitals  to  see  die  womided. 

^How  ffoes  It,  boys?"  was  die  qnestioQ. 

"<  All  rght,"  iaid  one. 

*'  Pretty  rough,"  said  another. 

''They  niver  will  get  through  the  Second 
eom,"  said  a  Hibernian. 

The  lull  had  become  a  storm.  How  fearfully 
rolled  the  musketry !  It  is  utterly  useless  to  at- 
tempt a  description  or  comparison.  It  was  vol- 
ley after  volley,  surge  after  sun^,  roll  after  roll. 

Maurice  Collins,  of  the  Twelfth  MasBachnsetts, 
was  brought  in  with  an  ugly  wound  through  his 
shotdder.  He  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  priest 
was  showing  him  the  crucifix. 

«  WUl  it  be  mortal  ?  **  he  asked. 

^  Perhaps  not,  if  you  will  lid  still  and  keep 
quiet;  but  you  maj  have  to  lose  your  arm." 

''  Well,  1  am  willing  to  give  my  arm  to  my 
country,"  was  the  reply  of  one,  who,  though  bom 
m  the  ever  green  isle,  while  bving  the  harp  and 
riiamrock,  wiores  the  stars  and  stripes  of  his 
adopted  country. 

4       THE  FLORIDA'S  CRUISE. 

BT  A  FOBBTOP-MJLN  OF  THS  C.  S.  8.  FLOBIDA. 

Air — Bed,  White,  and  Blue  (Southern  edition). 

Ovs  evening,  off  Mobile,  the  Yaoks  the^  all  know 
That  the  wind  from  the  north'ard  most  bitterly  blew ; 
They  also  all  knew,  and  they  thonght  they  were  sure, 
TheVd  block'd  in  the  Florida,  safe  and  sccore. 
Huzza  1  huzza,  for  the  Florida's  crew  1 
We'll  range  with  bold  Maffitt  the  world  through 
and  through. 

Kine  cruiaers  they  had,  and  they  lay  off  the  bar, 
Their  lone  line  to  seaward  extending  so  far, 
And  Preble,  he  said,  as  he  shot  his  eves  tight : 
I'm  sure  they're  all  hammock'd  this  bitter  cold  night 

Bold  Maffitt  commanded,  a  man  of  great  fame, 
He  sail'd  in  the  Dolphin  —  you've  heard  of  the  same ; 
y  He  call'd  us  all  aft,  and  these  words  he  did  say : 
I'm  bound  to  mn  out,  boys,  up  anchor,  away ! 

Our  hull  was  well  whitewash'd,  our  sails  were  all 

stow'd. 
Our  steam  was  chock  up,  and  the  fresh  wind  it 

blow'd; 
As  we  crawl'd  along  by  them,  the  Tanks  gave  a 

shout— 
We  dropp'd  all  our  canvas  and  open'd  her  out. 

You'd  have  thought  them  aU  mad,  if  you'd  heard 

the  curs'd  racket 
TbejrmBde  upon  seeing  our  flash  little  packet; 


Their  hoatswatas  did  |rfpe,  and  the  bhe  lighfs  dll 

pk»y. 

And  the  great  Dmmmond  light — it  tam'd  ni|^  iato 
day. 

The  Cuyler,  aboat  thafs  unrival'd  tor  speed, 
Qaiok  let  dip  her  caUes,  and  miickly  indeed 
She  thought  for  to  eateh  as  and  keep  us  in  pb^v 
Till  her  UuEger  companions  ooaUl  get  andsr  waj. 

She  chas'd  and  she  diss'd,  till  at  dawning  of  di^ 
From  her  backers  she  thought  she  was  too  fisr  awa(f , 
So  she  cave  up  the  chase  and  reported,  no  doubt, 
T*hat  she'd  sunk  us  and  burnt  us  somewhere  nnce- 
about. 

So  when  we  were  out,  boys,  all  on  the  salt  sei^ 
We  brought  the  EsteUe  to,  right  under  our  lee^ 
And  burnt  her  and  sunk  her  with  all  her  fine  gear« 
And  straight  sail'd  for  Havana  the  bold  privaieer. 

'Twas  there  we  recruited  and  took  in  some  stotes. 
Then  kiss'd  the  senoras  and  sail'd  from  Uieir  shoce^ 
And  on  leaving  their  waters,  by  way  of  a  joke. 
With  two  Yankee  brigs,  boys,  we  made  a  great  smoke. 

Our  hull  was  well  wash'd  with  the  limestone  so  whits, 
Which  sailors  all  know  is  not  quite  Cluistianlike, 
So  to  paint  her  all  ship-shape  we  went  to  Green  Keys, 
Where  the  Sonoma  came  foaming,  the  Rebel  to  sene. 

We  put  on  all  sail  and  up  steam  right  away, 
And  for  fbrty-eicht  hours  she  made  us  some  play. 
When  our  coal  being  dusty  and  choking  the  flus^ 
Our  steam  it  slack'd  down,  and  nearer  she  drew. 

Oh,  ho  I  cried  our  captain,  I  see  what's  your  game  t 
Clear  away  the  stem  pivot,  the  Bulldog  by  name^ 
And  two  smaller  dogs  to  keep  Aim  oompanie, 
For  very  sharp  teeth  have  these  dogs  or  the  sea. 

The  Sonoma  came  up,  until  nearly  in  range. 
When  her  engines  gave  out! — now  wasn't  tiial 

strange? 
— I  don't  know  the  truth,  but  it's  my  firm  belief 
She  didn't  like  the  looks  of  the  Florida's  teeth. 

She  gave  up  the  chase  and  returned  to  Key  West^ 
And  told  her  flag  captain  that  she  done  her  best ; 
But  the  story  went  round,  and  it  mw  raUier  stmng* 
And  the  public  acknowledg'd  that  somethiog  was 
wrong. 

We  went  on  a  cruising  and  soon  did  espy 
A  fine,  lofty  clipper,  m>und  home  from  Shanghai ; 
We  burnt  her  and  sunk  her  i'  th'  midst  of  the  sea* 
And  drank  to  Old  Jeff  in  the  best  of  Bohea! 

We  next  found  a  ship  with  a  quakerish  name : 
A  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  oft  plays  a  deep  game,-* 
For  the  hold  or  that  beautifhl,  mild,  peaceful  Star 
Was  full  of  saltpetre,  to  make  powder  for  war. 

* 
Of  course  the  best  nature  could  never  stand  that^ 
Saltpetre  for  Boston's  a  little  too  fot, 
So  we  burnt  her  and  sunk  her,  she  made  a  gnat 

blaze. 
She's  a  star  now  gone  down,  and  we've  put  out  hm 

rays. 

We  next  took  a  schooner  well  laden  with  bread; 
What  the  devil  got  into  Old  Undo  Abe's  head? 
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To  Mod  w  siuii  biKoltis  aiieh  a  flme  ihiBg^ 
II  Mts  vs  all  linghing,  as  we  aU  and  aiDg. 

We  next  took  the  Lapwing;  right  stuff  in  her  hold^ 
And  that  was  black  diamonds  uiat  people  call  coal ; 
With  that  in  onr  Imnken  we'll  tell  Uncle  Sam, 
That  we  thhik  his  gonhoats  are  not  worth  a  damn. 

The  Mary  Jane  Colooid  to  Cape  Town  was  bound, 
We  bade  her  heare  to  though  and  swing  her  yards 

mmd, 
Aad  to  DaTj  Jones'  lodnr  without  more  delaj 
We  sent  her  afire^  and  so  sailed  on  our  waj. 
Hum  1  bastt,  for  the  Florida's  crew  1 
Well  ranffe  with  bold  Maffitt  the  world  through 
and  tnrongh. 

French  Dklankt.  —  Near  Falls  Church, 
Yimnia,  there  lived  before  the  war  a  wealthy 
UMxliigfaly-respected  family  of  the  name  of  De- 
laney.  When  the  war  broke  out  one  of  the 
loos  ioined  Mosby*s  band,  and  a  daughter  became 
a  ▼oluniecr  nurse  in  a  rebel  hospitiS.  Both  be- J 
oane  celebrated  in  their  way.  The  son  was 
yoong,  daring  and  adventurous,  the  pride  of  the 
ieoiafe  sex  for  thirty  miles  around  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  was  soon  the  dread  of  Union  sol- 
diera  and  Union  men  of  Virginia. 

Not  a  stray  soldier  from  picket  escaped  him, 
Doi  a  Union  &nner,  but  trembled  at  his  name. 
The  vicinity  of  Dranesville,  Chantill^,  Fidls 
Church  and  Vienna  can  attest  to  his  notoriety  and 
achievement  The  father  of  a  rebellious  son  and 
dai^ter  sternly  maintained  his  loyalty  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  Union.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  he 
nnmediately  offered  his  services  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  volunteer  service. 

Early  one  day  a  scouting  party,  consisting  of 
detachments  from  the  Thirteenth  New  York  and 
Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  £.  B.  Lyell,  started  from 
Falls  Church  in  pursuit  of  guerillas,  reported  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  C^uitlUy  and  Hemdon 
station.  On  the  morning  foUowinj^  their  depart- 
nre,  the  troops  were  quietly  drinking  their  coffee 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  station,  ^yq  of  the  ad- 
Ttnce  ffuard  posted  on  the  road ;  suddenly,  as  if 
rifling  mm  Uie  earth,  came  galloping  at  full  speed, 
fi?e  men  fully  armed  and  equipped. 

A  volley  from  the  advanced  ^ard  caused  a  mo- 
mentary pause;  the  next  mmute  the  guerillas 
turned  ana  fled,  the  advance  starting  in  pursuit, 
an  exciting  chase  ensuing  for  half  a  mile.  A  sec- 
ond volley  was  fired  by  the  pursuers ;  but  still  the 
rebels  kept  onward  in  their  course  till  they  arrived 
near  the  pine  woods,  when  they  dashed  in  and 
the  men  dared  not  follow.  A  stray  horse  was 
seen  to  gallop  from  the  woods  without  a  rider ! 
A  maa  was  shot  1    Where  was  he  V 

The  neighborhood  was  searched,  and,  in  an  ad- 
jcMiiig  house,  stretched  on  a  bed,  pale  and  breath- 
mg  hard,  was  found  a  wounded  man,  a  young  lady 
fiuning  him  tenderiy.  The  officer  in  conmiand 
asked  him,  "  Do  vou  belong  to  the  regular  Con- 
federate anny,  and  what  regiment  ?  "  He  replied ; 
^I  belong  to  Moaby'a  oammand."     He  stated 


that  he  had  always  used  the  Union  men  well 
when  he  had  taken  them  prisoners,  and  bemad 
that  a  surgeon  be  sent ;  with  which  request  lS»* 
tenant  Lyell  promptly  complied.  The  sunieoD 
came  too  W  ifoi^^iiro  nighte  thel^ 

rioQS  Frenchy  Delaney  breathed  his  last,  Colo- 
nel Delaney  arriving  just  in  time  to  take  a  lart 
fiurewelL 

Curious  to  relate,  Colonel  Delaney  was  tak- 
en prisoner  to  Bidunond,  and  his  own  son  was 
present  at  the  e^>tare.  The  news  of  his  fate  flew 
fast;  on  arriving  at  Dranesville,  the  officer  in 
charge  was  aocMted  by  the  fhir  damsels  of  rein 
eldom,  in  terms  like  this :  ^  Now,  have  yon  really 
shot  Frenchy  Delaney  ?  Well,  now,  that  is  too 
bad ;  I  hope  he  wont  die."  ^  Yes,"  replied  Ly<- 
ell,  ^and  very  soon  you  will  have  no  rebel 
beaux  to  marry  ?  yon  will  have  to  take  up  with 
Union  men."  **  We  will,"  was  the  answer,  **  but 
we  wiU  convert  them."  '*  Perhaps,"  said  tiie 
Lieutenant,  *'  we  shall  convert  you.''  The  maid- 
ens smiled  incredulously,  and  Lyell  left  for  his 
command. 


RsMnascENCES  of  Gehsbal  Subineb. — 

When  the  history  of  this  war  is  fidthfnlly  written, 
Sumner's  name  will  be  one  of  the  brightest  in 
that  noble  army  which  has  illustrated  the  disci- 
pline and  valor  of  Northern  troops  on  so  many 
oloody  fields,  but  which,  throush  a  leader  infirm 
of  purpose,  never  yet  gathered  the  ripe  fruits  of 
victory.  At  Fair  Oaks  and  Malvern  Uill  he  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day ;  and  through  the  whole 
Peninsular  campaign  he  was  in  the  £)ttest,  dead- 
liest of  the  fighting. 

He  had  the  true  soldierly  temperament  Not 
only  was  his  whole  heart  m  the  war,  but  if  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  love  fighting,  to  feel  what 
the  ancients  called  "  the  rapture  of  the  strike," 
Sumner  was  that  man.  He  snufi*ed  the  battle 
afar  off.  He  went  into  it  with  a  boyish  enthusi- 
asm. Our  generals  usually  expose  themselves 
not  too  little  but  too  much.  If  tney  participated 
less  in  the  peril,  they  might  often  economize  the 
lives  of  their  men  more  and  ^et  achieve  the  same 
results.  But  in  this  soldiery  miprudence  Sumner 
eclipsed  them  all.  The  chrome  wonder  of  his 
friends  was  that  he  ever  came  out  of  battle 
alive ;  but  at  last  they  besan  to  believe  with  him, 
that  he  was  invincible.  He  would  set  bullets  in 
his  hat,  his  coat,  his  boots,  his  saddle,  his  horse, 
sometimes  have  his  person  scratched,  but  alwayv 
escaped  without  serious  injury.  His  soldiers 
used  to  tell,  with  great  relish,  the  story  thatinthe 
Mexican  war  a  bmlet  which  struck  hun  square  in 
the  forehead  fell  flattened  to  the  ground  withoot 
breaking  the  skin,  as  the  hunter's  ball  glances 
finom  the  fiirehead  of  the  buffala  It  was  this 
anecdote  which  won  for  him  the  soubriquet  of 
^  Old  BuU  Sumner."  He  desired,  when  his  time 
should  come,  to  fidl  in  battle;  but  it  illustrates 
the  fortunes  of  war  that  the  officer  who  for  for^ 
years  had  thus  courted  death  should  at  last  die 
peacefully  in  his  bed,  surrounded  by  his  family. 

At  Fair  Oaks^  when  his  troope  were  stagger- 
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ing  under  a  pttHeas  storm  of  bolleti,  Sumner 
came  galloping  along  np  and  down  the  advance 
fine,  more  exposed  than  any  private  in  the  ranks. 
«« What  regiment  is  this? "he  asked.  •«  The  fif- 
teenth Manachusetts,"  replied  a  hundred  voices. 
**  If  too,  am  from  BlaflsachusettB ;  three  cheers  for 
our  old  Bar  State  I "     And,swin^ing  his  hat,  the 

Sineral  led  oflT,  and  every  soldier  joined  in  three 
undering  cheers.  The  enemy  looked  on  in  won- 
der at  the  strange  episode,  but  was  driven  back 
by  the  fierce  cha^  which  followed. 

This  was  no  unosaai  scene ;  it  was  the  way 
Somner  fought  his  battles.  Staff  officers  will  teU 
you  by  the  hour,  how,  when  the  guns  besan  to 
pound,  his  mild  eye  would  light  up  with  flashes 
of  fire ;  how  he  would  take  out  his  artificial  teeth, 
which  became  troublesome  during  the  excitement 
of  battle,  and  place  them  carefulty  in  his  pocket ; 
raise  his  spectacles  from  his  eyes  and  rest  them 
upon  the  foreh&ul,  that  he  might  see  clearly  ob- 
jects at  a  distance ;  cive  his  orders  to  his  subor- 
dinates, and  then  ga&op  headlong  into  the  thick 
of  the  fight 

^  How  many  soldiers,  as  they  read  and  talk  of 
his  death,  recall  the  erect  form,  the  snowy  hair 
streaminff  in  the  wind,  the  frank  face  of  that  won- 
derful om  man,  who, 

"  In  worst  extremes. 
And  on  the  pciilous  edge  of  battle 
When  it  nged," 

would  ride  along  their  front  lines,  when  they 
were  foiling  like  grass  before  the  mower,  encour- 
aging the  fearful,  and  shouting  through  the  smoke, 
^Steady,  men,  steady  1  Don't  oe  excfted. 
When  you  have  been  soldiers  as  long  as  I,  you 
will  learn  that  this  is  nothing.  Stand  firm  and 
do  your  duty!" 

For  a  man  of  sixty-four,  his  health  was  marvel- 
lous. His  long,  temperate  life  in  the  pure  air  of 
the  great  plains  and  the  mountains  —  a  re^n  of 
which  he  was  enthusiastically  fond — retained  in 
his  vigorous  frame  the  elasticity  of  boyhood.  Up- 
on a  march  he  usually  auite  wore  out  his  staff 
with  hard  riding.  When  ne  left  the  field  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death  there  were  few  offi- 
cers as  nimble  and  agile  as  he ;  few  who  could 
spring  upon  a  horse  more  easily,  or  ride  with 
more  grace  and  endurance. 

There  was  no  straining  for  dramatic  effect 
about  Sumner.  He  never  advertised  his  exploits. 
He  sometimes  displayed  heroism  which  would  il- 
lustrate the  brightest  pages  of  history ;  but  he  did 
it  unostentatiousl^r,  unconsciously.  It  was  the 
act  of  a  soldier  quietly  performing  a  soldier's  du- 

At  Fair  Oaks,  on  Saturday  evening,  after  Ca- 
sey and  Heintzelman  had  suffered  greatly,  and 
been  driven  three  or  four  miles,  Sumner  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  at  an  unexpected  point,  and 
attacking  the  enemy  vi^rously  in  flank  and  rear, 
turned  the  tide  of  battfo.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  fight  was  renewed ;  many  a  gallant  officer 
felL  Gen.  Howard  lost  his  arm  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  and  our  triumph  was  gained  at  a 
heavy  cost;  but  Sumner  held  hit  advantage. 


DuringafaiUhitfaebttdle,McCld]aneroaBed  te 
river,  remained  kog  enough  to  write  his  fomoM 
despatch  censuring  Casey's  men,  and  then  sno- 
ceeded  in  returning  upon  a  log  over  the  swelliiig 
stream.  Our  bridges  were  swept  away;  opr  ai^ 
my  was  thus  cut  in  twain ;  and  Sumner^  with  hia 
three  shattered  corps,  was  left  without  hope  of 
reinforcements.  Thie  weakened  half  of  oar  ax^ 
my  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy's  entire  forea. 

On  that  Sunday  night,  after  making  his  di^ 
positions  to  receive  an  attack,  Sumner  sent  for 
Gen.  Sedgwick,  who  commanded  his  Second  Di- 
vision, —  one  of  his  special  friends  and  most  trusty 
soldiers.  **  Sedgwick,"  said  he,  **  you  perceive  the 
situation.  The  enemy  will  prolmbly  precijHtate 
himself  upon  us  at  daylight  Reinforcements  are 
impossible;  he  can  overwhelm  and  destroy  vs. 
But  at  thn  most  critical  period  the  country  cannot 
afford  to  have  us  defeated.  Theenem^  may  win 
a  victory ;  but  we  must  make  it  a  victory  that 
shall  ruin  him.  There  is  just  one  thing  for  os  Id 
do :  we  must  stand  here  and  die  like  men  I  Im- 
press it  upon  your  officers  that  we  must  do  diis 
to  the  last  man  —  to  the  last  man !  We  maprnot 
meet  again ;  but  we  will  at  least  die  like  soldiers." 

And  so  Sumner  wrung  the  hand  of  hia  lieuten- 
ant and  bade  him  forewelL  Morning  came ;  the 
rebels  foiling  to  discover  our  perilous  conditioo, 
did  not  renew  the  attack ;  in  a  day  or  two  new 
bridges  were  built,  aud  the  sacrifice  was  averted. 
But  Sumner  was  the  man  to  cany  out  his  resohi- 
tion  to  the  letter. 

After  Fair  Oaks,  he  retained  possession  of  a 
house  on  our  old  line  of  battle ;  and  the  head- 
quarters' tents  were  brought  up  and  pitched  thereu 
They  were  within  range  of  a  rebel  oattery  whidi 
awoke  the  General  and  his  staff  every  morning', 
by  dropping  shot  and  shell  all  about  tliem  for  two 
or  three  hours.  Sumner  implored  permission  to 
captorc  or  drive  away  that  oattery,  but  was  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  it  mieht  bring  on  a 
general  engagement.  He  ehafi»  and  stormed : 
^  It  is  the  most  diagracefol  thing  of  my  lifo,"  he 
said,**  that  this  should  be  permitted;"  but  Mo- 
Clellan,  whose  prudence  never  forsook  him,  was 
inexorable.  Sumner  was  begged  to  remove  his 
head-quarters  to  a  safer  position,  but  he  persisted 
in  stavmg  there  for  fiiurteen  days,  and  at  last  only 
withdrew  upon  a  peremptory  order  from  his  su- 
perior. 

The  experience  of  that  fortnight  shows  how 
much  iron  and  lead  may  fly  about  men's  eaia 
without  harming  them*  During  the  whole  bom- 
bardment only  two  persons  at  ttie  head-quarten 
were  injured.  The  surgeon  of  a  Rhode  Island 
battery  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
piece  of  shell  which  flew  into  his  tent ;  and  a  pri- 
vate, who  laid  down  behind  a  log  for  protection, 
was  instantly  killed  by  a  shell  knockii^  a  spfintar 
from  the  loff,  which  finactured  his  skvuL  There 
were  many  hairbreadth  escapes ;  but  not  another 
man  received  a  scratch. 

During  the  artillery  fighting,  the  day  before 
Antietam,  Sumner  lay  upon  the  grass  under  the 
shade  trees,  in  firontof  the  bride  house  wfaadi 
served  for  General  Head^parterk    A  fiaiw  yaidt 
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&ln&t»  in  an  open  field,  a  party  of  staff  officen 
and  eivifians  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  stray 
sMl  fiwm  tlw  enemy,  which  dropped  aboot  a 
hmdnd  feet  fiEom  them.  It  was  followed  by 
laither  which  fell  still  nearer,  and  the  group 
favoke  up  and  scattered  with  great  auunity. 
**  W1iy,"reniariced  Smnner,  with  a  peculiar  smile, 
**'  the  aheUa  excite  a  good  deal  of  commotion 
among  those  young^  gentlemen ! "  The  idea  which 
seraied  to  amnse  him  was  that  anybody  should  be 
disconcerted  by  shells. 

At  Fredericksburg,  bjr  the  express  order  of 
Bimuide,  Sumner  remained  on  tnis  side  of  the 
riTer  during  the  fightinc.  The  precaution  prob- 
ably nved  his  life.   Had  he  ridaen  with  his  usual 


out  on  that  fiery  front,  he  had  neyer 
retomed  to  tell  what  he  saw.  Still,  he  chafed 
sadly  under  the  restriction.  As  the  sun  went 
down  on  that  day  of  glorious  but  fruitless  en- 
deavor, he  paced  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  Lacey 
House  with  one  arm  thrown  around  the  neck  of 
his  son,  his  face  haf[gard  with  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
and  his  eyes  straining  eagerly  for  the  arrival  of 
each  soocessiye  mesBenger. 

Ho  was  a  man  of  high  ambition.  Once,  hearing 
Gen.  Howard  remark  that  he  did  not  aspire  to 
the  rommand  of  a  corps,  he  exclaimed :  "'  Gen- 
eral«  yon  surprise  me.  I  would  command  the 
worid,  if  I  could  I "  But  it  was  the  ambition  of  a 
soklier  and  a  patriot  He  gave  to  his  superiors 
pot  merely  lip-service,  but  zealous,  hearty,  untir- 
ing cooperation.  It  was  a  point  of  honor  with 
him,  even  when  he  believed  tnem  mistaken  or  in- 
Gonpetent,  never  to  breathe  a  word  to  their  dis- 
paragement 

He  was  sometimes  called  arbitrary ;  but  he  had 
great  love  for  his  soldiers,  especially  his  old  com- 
panioBS  in  arms.  One  of  his  officers  tell  a  laugh- 
able story  of  applying  to  him  for  a  ten  days'  tur- 
lough,  when  the  rule  against  them  was  impera- 
tive. Sumner  peremptorily  refused  it  But  the 
officer  sat  down  beside  him,  and  began  to  talk 
about  the  Peninsula  campai^,  the  battles  in 
which  he  had  done  his  duty,  immediately  under 
Sumner^  eye ;  and  it  was  not  man^  minutes  be- 
fore the  General  granted  his  petition.  '*  If  he 
had  only  waited,"  said  the  narrator,  **  until  I  re- 
minded him  of  some  scenes  at  Antietam,  I  am 
sore  he  would  have  given  me  twenty  days  instead 
often." 

He  poesessed  great  kindness  of  heart :  he  was 
intrinsically  a  ^ntleman  —  an  example  which 
some  of  our  Major-Generals  might  study  to  ad- 
vantage. Hb  intercourse  with  women  and  chil- 
dren was  characterized  by  peculiar  chivalry  and 
gentleness.  There  was  much  about  him  to  revive 
the  old  ideal  of  the  soldier  —  terrible  in  battle, 
but  with  a  heart  open  and  tender  as  a  child's. 

To  his  youngest  son  —  a  captain  upon  his 
stafif— he  was  lx>und  by  ties  of  unusual  affection. 
M  Sammy"  was  his  constant  companion ;  in  private 
he  leaned  upon  him,  caressed  him,  and  consulted 
him  upon  the  most  trivial  matters.  It  was  a 
tooching  bond  which  united  the  gray,  warworn 
yeteran  to  the  child  of  hb  okl  age. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  WIFE. 

BT  TRXODORS  TILTON. 

Wa  gathered  roses,  Blanche  and  I,  fi>r  little  Madge^ 
one  morning,  — 
"  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,"  said  Blanche,  "and  dread 
a  soldier's  fate  1"^ 
Her  voice  a  little  trembled  then,  as  under  some  ibre- 
waming,  — 
A  soldier  galloped  up  the  lane,  and  halted  at  the 
gate. 

"  Which  house  is  Malcolm  Blake's  ?  "  be  cried,— "a 
letter  for  his  sister  1 " 
And  when  I  tlianked  him,  Blanche  inquired,  "Bat 
none  for  me,  his  wife  1 " 
The  soldier  plinred  with  Madge's  curls,  and  stooping 
over,  kissed  her : 
"  Your  fiithcr  was  my  captain,  child ;  —  I  loved 
him  as  my  lifb ! " 

Then  suddenly  he  galloped  off,  and  left  the  rest  un- 
spoken ; 
I  burst  the  seal,  and  Blanche  exclaimed  —  "  What 
makes  you  tremble  so  ?  " 
What  answer  did  I  dare  to  speak  ?  —  how  ought  the 
news  be  broken  ? 
I  could  not  shield  her  from  the  stroke,  yet  tried  to 
ease  the  blow. 

"  A  battle  in  the  swamps,"  I  said,  —  "  our  men  were 
brave,  but  lost  it ; " 
And  pausing  there,  *- "  the  note,"  I  said,  "  is  not 
in  Malcolm's  hand." 
And  first  a  flash  went  through  her  face,  and  then  a 
shadow  crossed  it,  ^- 
"Read  quick,  dear  May, — read  all,  I  pray,  and 
let  me  understand  1 " 

I  did  not  read  it  as  it  stood,  but  tempered  so  the 
phrases 
As  not  at  first  to  hint  the  worst,  —  held  back  the 
fatal  word. 
And  half  rc-told  his  gallant  chaige,  his  shouts,  his 
comrades'  praises, — 
When,  like  a  statue  carved  in  stone,  she  neither 
spoke  nor  stirred  I 

Oh !  never  yet  a  woman's  heart  was  frozen  so  oom^ 
plotely !  — 
So  unbaptized  with  helping  tears !  —  so  passionless 
and  dumb ! 
Spell-bound  she  stood,  and  motionless  —  till  little 
Madce  S|x>ko  sweetly  : 
Dear  mother,  is  the  battle  done? — and  will  my 
father  come  1" 


CI 


I  laid  my  finger  on  her  lips,  and  set  the  child  to  play- 
ing;— 
Poor  Blanche  I  the  winter  in  her  cheek  was  snowy, 
like  her  name  I 
What  could  she  do  but  kneel  and  pray  ? — and  linger 
at  her  praying  ? 
O  Christ,  when  other  heroes  die,  moan  other  wives 
the  same? 

Must  other  women's  hearts  yet  break,  to  keep  the 
cause  from  failing  1 
God  pity  our  brave  lovers  then,  who  face  the  bat- 
tle's blaze  I 
And  pity  wives  in  widowhood  I  —  But  is  it  unavail- 
ing? 
0  Lord,  give  Freedom  first,  then  Peace,  — and 
unto  Thee  be  praise  1 
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An  Incidkht  of  ths  Battlb  Field.  —  A 

wxiter  in  the  **  Copgregationalirt "  tells  this :  — 

Betomins,  we  saw  a  newhr  opened  grave.  It 
was  lor  a  Micliiffan  boy  of  eiflbteen,  who  had 
been  shot  down  oy  the  side  of  his  fiilfaer,  who 
was  a  private  in  die  same  companjr.  The  fttber 
sat  beside  the  grave,  carving  his  bc^s  name  upon 
a  rode  head-b^ud.  It  was  nis  fir8t4xim.  I  took 
bun  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  all  my  heart ;  of- 
fered a  prayer,  which  brother  Hohnes  followed 
with  appropriate  words.  There  was  no  coSn, 
bnt  a  few  pieces  of  board  werejaid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  grave,  between  the  body  and  the  bare 
groond. 

^  Wrap  him  in  this  blanket,**  sud  the  father ; 
^it  is  one  his  sister  sent  him.  Ah !  me,  how  will 
they  bear  it  at  home  ?  What  will  hb  poor 
moUier  do  ?  She  must  have  a  lock  of  his  hair  1 " 
I  stooped  to  cut  the  lock  with  my  penknife, 
when  a  soldier  came  forward  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors from  his  little  ^*  housewife."  My  heart  blessed 
the  Sabbath-school  child  who  had  made  that 
timely  gift  And  so,  having  rendered  the  last 
offices  of  faith  and  affection,  we  laid  the  brave 
boy  in  his  grave,  while  the  cannon  was  still  roar- 
ing the  doom  of  others,  young  and  brave,  whom 
we  had  just  left  on  the  neld. 


A  Stort  of  General  Grant.  —  A  visitor 
to  the  armv  called  upon  him  one  morning,  and 
found  the  Gfeneral  atting  in  his  tent  smoking,  and 
talking  to  one  of  his  st^Qf-officers.  The  stnmger 
apDioached  the  chieftam,  and  inquired  of  him  as 
follows:  — 

^  General,  if  you  flank  Lee,  and  get  between 
him  and  Richmond,  will  you  not  *  uncover  Wash- 
ingtcm,'  and  leave  it  a  V^y  to  the  enemy  ?  " 

ueneral  Grant,  discharging  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
with  a  **  silver  Hning,"  from  his  mouth,  indif- 
ferently replied,  **  Yes,  I  reckon  sa" 

Stnmger,  encouraged  by  the  reply  he  thus  re- 
ceived, propounded  question  number  two,  — 

^  General,  do  you  not  think  Lee  can  detach 
sufficient  force  from  his  army  to  reinforce  Beau- 
regard and  overwhelm  finder  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  General 

Stranger,  becoming  fortified  by  his  success, 
propounaed  q^uestion  number  three,  as  follows, — 

*'  General,  is  there  not  danger  that  Johnston 
may  come  up  and  reinforce  Lee,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter will  swing  around  and  cut  your  communica- 
tions and  seize  your  supplies  ?  " 

**  Very  likely,"  was  tne  cool  reply  of  the  Gen- 
eral, as  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  the  end  of  his 
cigar  with  his  little  finger. 

Strancer,  horrified  at  the  awful  fate  about  to 
befall  General  Grant  and  the  army,  made  his 
exit  and  hastened  to  Washington  to  communicate 
the  ^  news." 


Reminisgencb  of  Fort  Donelson.  —  On 
Saturday  night  before  the  surrender,  a  council 
of  war  was  (^ed.^  Pillow,  Floyd,  Buckner,  and 
a  number  of  brigadiers  composed  this  body. 


Thore  wm  maek  eoafosioa  and  eaeitiii|i^  debtfa 
for  a  while*  Game  though  it  necessary  to  sm^ 
render,  and  iome  did  not  it  was  midn^ht,  and 
no  definite  nnderstanding  was  cone  ta  General 
Floyd,  seeing  tins,  diianisBed  the  cooneil,  request- 
ing Ffllow  and  Bodrnw  to  remain,  llie  three 
safdown  Roomily  by  die  fire  to  ponder  erer  the 
sadaspeetofaffiurSi    A  lau[  nlenoe  ensoed. 

^  Well,  gentlemen,* aaid  Floyd,  ^I  see  yon  are 
still  ^vided,  and  as  I  have  we  eastnig  vote,  I 
will  settle  the  matter  at  once.  I  fovor  a  SDnender 
myielf^  provided  the  dnty  does  not  devolve  upon 
me.  I  cannot  surrender,  becanse  the  United 
States  Grovemment  have  indicted  me  for  treason, 
and  the  probability  is  that  if  they  were  to  get  me 
tliey  would  hang  me.  So  yon  see  the  t£b^  k 
impossible.  I  transfer  the  ooaunand  to  yon,  Cm* 
eraL" 

**  Wellf  gentlemen,  it  remains  with  ns  to  decide 
this  matter,  and  we  must  do  it  at  once.  It  is  now 
midni^t,  and  if  we  retreat  we  haven^  got  a  miii- 
utetolose." 

''I  say  retreat,*  said  Pillow. 

*'I  say  surrender!  We  have  Aed  enoDiJh 
blood  aLneady  to  no  purpose,*  said  Bockner. 

"*  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Pillow,  «« I'kn  in  the 
same  fix  as  yourself.  The  Yankees  have  got  me 
indicted  for  shipping  guns  and  munitions  of  war 
to  the  Confederate  Grovemment  So  yon  see  I 
can't  surrender  either ;  they  would  hang  me  as 
quick  as  they  woukl  yoa,  and  if  you  are  excusa- 
ble I  guess  I  am  toa  So  I  transfer  my  r^t  of 
command  to  you.  General  fiuckner.** 

Greneral  fiuckner  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 
At  that  moment  a  noise  was  heard  withoat.  The 
door  opened,  and  the  courier  annoonoed  an 
officer  who  desired  admittance.  He  was  ordered 
to  show  him  in,  and  the  next  moment  Colonel 
Forrest,  all  splashed  with  mud  and  water,  with 
Ingh  topped  boots  and  an  old  slouched  hat,  made 
his  appearance.  He  walked  to  the  fireplace  and 
seated  himself  without  sapng  a  word.  After  a 
few  moments  Floyd  said : 

^  Well,  Colonel,  have  yoa  anything  important 
to  communicate  that  you  come  here  at  tnis  late 
hour,  or  has  your  curiosity  led  you  to  pay  ns  tlus 
visit  in  order  to  find  out  what  we  have  decided 
upon?" 

<<Both,"  replied  Forrest,  dryly;  then  rising 
from  his  chair,  he  said : 

'*But  is  it  possiUe,  gentlemen,  as  I  have 
already  heard  whispered  this  night,  that  yon 
intend  to  surrender  V  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  «« We  have  just  arrived 
at  that  conclusion.'' 

^  But,"  said  Forrest,  ^  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it,  sentlemen ;  the  whole  army  can  euily  escape 
without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  not  an  hoar  i^  I 
crossed  the  river  on  my  horse  where  it  was  not 
waist  deep.  I  crossed  it  goinff  on  horseba^ 
and  waded  it  coming  bade  It  is  free  firom 
Yankee  pickets  also,  and  there  is  nodancer  to  be 
feared." 

^  Yes ;  but,  Colonel,"  said  General  Floyd, "  my 
scouts  have  reconnoitred  the  entire  river,  and  an 
officer  who  arrived  not  half  an  hour  ago  told  me 
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llMft  he  had  tested  tiie  river  eyerywliere,  and  no 
ipol  had  he  foond  that  was  fordable." 

^  I  don't  eare,  General,  if  he  did,"  said  Forrest ; 
^he  told  yon  a  d— d  Ue,  as  I  am  ready  to  swear 
tiMt  I  waoed  the  river  not  half  an  hoar  ago,  as 
mf  wet  clothes  will  testi^.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, as  it  is  ffBjbdng  late,  it  is  high  time  yon  should 
be  acting.  Will  you  taJce  my  advice  and  make 
yoar  escape  ?  * 

•^So,"  was  the  reply,  "< it  is  too  late." 

^  I  have  one  req^nest  to  make,"  said  Forrest ; 
^I  have  a  fine  regiment  of  cavalnr  here,  and  I 
want  permismon  to  take  it  out  Urant  me  this 
nmch,  and  Tm  off." 

General  Bnckner  nodded  his  head,  when  Tof- 
rsit  bolted  out  of  the  house,  took  his  command, 
CKMsed  the  river,'  at  the  aforesaid  place,  and 
made  his  escape  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 


A  Good  Marksman.  —  The  effectiveness  of 
Ihe  batteries  is  proverbial.  While  advancing  on 
Besaca,  when  Sweeney's  division  was  on  the 
n|^  and  in  reserve,  Captain  Amdt's  Michigan 
battery  was  wheeled  into  position. 

''Do  you  see  that  house?"  said  the  captain, 
addressing  one  of  his  gunners,  and  pointing  to  a 
faoilding  a  mile  away. 

**  I  do,  captain,"  was  the  response. 

"Can  you  hit  it?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

The  piece  was  levelled,  the  lanyard  drawn, 
and  the  chimney  of  the  house  fell  with  a  crash ! 


Amusing  Incident.  —  Charles  Gates,  a 
mmor  son  wished  to  enlist,  but  his  aged  parents 
objected  to  it.  One  morning  he  was  sent  to 
dnve  the  cows  to  pasture,  on  his  wa^  to  work, 
taking  his  dinner  with  him.  But  at  mght  he  did 
not  come  back,  because  he  had  run  away  and 
enlisted.  He  remained  through  the  three  years 
without  a  furloush,  and  returned  with  the  re^- 
ment  unharmed  by  rebel  bullets.  Ho  arrived  m 
the  old  pasture  at  home  one  night  just  at  **  cow- 
time,"  and  leisurely  drove  up  the  same  old  cows 
as  if  he  hadn't  been  awav  for  three  years.  His 
''reception"  was  a  joyful  one,  none  the  less  so 
becaose  his  coining  was  a  complete  surprise. 


A  BuBiAL  AT  Sea. — A  correspondent  at 
Nassau,  N.  P.  wrote  as  follows:  —  '*A  melan- 
eholy  incident  occurred  upon  the  steamship 
Fannie,  while  being  chased  by  a  Yankee  man-or- 
«ar.  One  of  the  passenj^rs  on  board.  Captain 
Frank  Du  Barry,  late  chief  of  ordnance  on  Gen. 
Beanresazd's  staff,  C.  S.  A,  died.  Preparations 
\md  to  be  completed  for  his  burial,  which  took 
plaee  amid  all  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  A 
DQiial  at  sea  is  a  ceremony  at  all  times  full  of  so- 
lemiity,  bnt  it  is  when  coupled  with  such  events 
as  this  that  war  assumes  its  most  repulsive  aspect 
In  that  frail  little  steamer,  quivering  with  her 
efforts  to  escape  the  relentless  fate  bearing  down 
OQ  hcsr  with  mwning  guns,  and  the  ferocity  of  a 
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tiger,  while  every  living  heart  on  board  was 
tmt>bbine  with  anxiety  for  safety,  they  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  render  the  last  and  most 
solemn  rites  known  to  our  existence.  No  time 
then  to  stop  in  mid-ocean,  while  words  that  con- 
signed **  dust  to  dust,"  **  ashes  to  ashes,"  went  up 
in  presence  of  the  grim  destroyer,  but  still  dash- 
ing onward  through  the  waves — a  short  and 
hurried  service,  a  hKBavy  splash,  and  a  body  sank 
to  its  eternal  resting-place  in  the  broad  ocean's 
bosom,  while  all  that  was  dear  to  it  in  life  sped 
from  it  on  its  way  like  the  arrow  from  the  bow." 


The  Soldier  Bird.  —  One  day  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  Chief  Sk^,  a  Chippewa  Indian, 
hvin^  in  the  northern  wilds  of  Wisconan,  cap- 
tured an  eagle's  nest  To  make  sure  of  his  prize 
he  cut  the  tree  down,  and  caught  the  eaglets  as 
they  were  sliding  from  the  nest  to  run  and  hide 
in  the  grass.  One  died.  He  took  the  other 
home,  and  built  it  a  nest  in  a  tree  close  by  his 
wigwam.  The  eaglet  was  as  big  as  a  hen,  cov^ 
ered  with  soft  brown  down.  The  red  children 
were  delighted  with  their  new  pet ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  got  acquainted,  it  liked  to  sit  down  in  the 
grass  and  see  them  play  with  the  dqsa  But  Chief 
Sky  was  poor,  and  ho  had  to  sell  it  to  a  white 
man  for  a  bushel  of  com.  The  white  man 
brought  it  to  Eau  Claire,  a  little  village  alive  with 
white  men  going  to  the  war.  ^  Here's  a  recruit," 
said  the  man.  **  An  eagle,  an  eaple  1 "  shouted 
the  soldiers,  ^^  let  him  cmist ; "  and  sure  enough, 
he  was  sworn  into  the  service  with  ribbons  round 
his  neck,  red,  white,  and  blue. 

On  a  perch  surmounted  by  stars  and  stripes, 
the  company  took  him  to  Madison,  the  capital  of 
the  state.  As  diey  marched  into  camp  Kandall, 
with  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and  the  people 
cheering,  the  eagle  seized  the  flag  in  his  beak  and 
spread  nis  wings,  his  bright  eye  idling  with  the 
spirit  of  the  scene.  Shouts  rent  the  air ;  '*  The 
bird  of  Columbia  I  the  eagle  of  freedom  forever ! " 
The  state  made  him  a  new  perch,  the  boys  named 
him  '*  Old  Abe,"  and  the  regiment,  the  Eighth 
Wisconsin,  was  henceforth  c^ed  "the  Ea^e  reg- 
iment" On  the  march  it  was  carried  at  the  head 
of  the  company,  and  everywhere  was  greeted 
with  delight  At  St  Louis,  a  gentleman  offered 
five  hun£ed  dollars  for  it,  and  another  his  farm. 
No,  no,  the  boys  had  no  notion  of  parting  with 
their  bird.  It  was  above  all  price,  —  an  emblem  of 
battle  and  of  victory.  Besides  it  interested  their 
minds,  and  made  them  think  less  of  hardships  and 
of  home. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  droll  adventures  of  the 
bird  through  its  three  years  of  service,  its  flights 
in  the  air,  its  fights  with  the  guinea  hens,  and  its 
race  wi^  tiie  darkies.  When  the  regiment  was 
in  summer  quarters  at  Clear  Creek  in  Dixie,  it 
was  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and  every  momiuff 
went  to  the  river  half  a  mile  off,  where  it  splashed 
and  played  in  the  water  to  its  heart's  content, 
faithfully  returning  to  camp  when  it  had  enough. 
Old  Abe's  favorite  place  or  resort  was  the  sutler's 
tent,  where  a  live  chicken  found  no  quarter  in 
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Ua  prMence.  But  niaoa*  got  low,  aod  for  two 
da^i  Abe  had  Dotluog  to  eat.  Uard-tAck  bo  ob- 
jected to,  laating  iraa  diMgne«b1e,  and  Tom,  hia 
nwer,  could  oot  get  beyond  the  pickets  to  a 
Anayiid.  At  1^,  ptuhing  his  waj  to  the  colo- 
nel*! tent,  he  pleaded  forpoor  Abe.  The  colonel 
mTe  him  a  pan,  and  Tom  got  Um  an  excelleDt 

One  dsj  a  rebel  fiuner  acked  Tom  to  eoatf 
and  ihow  the  eagle  to  his  children.  Satiifyiiig. 
Ae  cnrionty  of  the  &milj,  Tom  ut  him  down  in , 
the  baraford.  Ob  what  a  Kreechiiig  and  acat- ' 
teiing  among  the  Ibwla ;  for  what  Ehould  Abe  do 
bat  poQDCe  npon  one  and  gobble  up  another,  to 
the  great  du^guBtof  ihe  fanner,  who  declared  that 
waanotin  the  bar^n.  Abe,  however,  thought 
there  wai  no  hann  in  confiscating,  nor  did  Tom. 
Abe  was  in  twentj  battles,  brides  many  skii^ 
'  '  He  was  at  the  aeige  of  Vicksburg,  the 


m  of  shells  were  his  delif;ht  As  the  battle 
grew  hot  and  hotter,  he  would  Sap  hij  winga  and 
mingle  his  wildest  noles  with  the  noise  around 
him.  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  especialljrYan. 
kee  Doodle  and  Old  John  Brown.  Upon  parade 
he  alwaj's  gave  heed  to  "  Attention."    With  his 

Xon  the  ctxnmander,  he  would  listen  and 
J  orders,  noting  time  accurately.  After  pa- 
rade be  would  put  off  his  soldierly  tur,  flap  his 
wingi,  and  make  himself  at  home.  The  rebels 
called  him  "  Yankee  Buzzard,"  "  Old  Owl,"  aud 
Other  hard  names ;  but  bis  eagle  natnre  was  quite 
above  noticinzit 

The  rebel  General  Price  gave  orders  to  lus  men 
to  be  aure  and  captnte  the  eagle  of  the  Eighth 
Wiscon^n  ;  he  would  rather  have  it  than  a  dozca 


battle  flags.    But  for  all  that  he  scarcely  kwt  a 
feather ;  only  one  from  his  rigbt  wing, 
feathers  were  once  cropped  by  a  bulle 


At  last  the  great  rebellion  came  to  an  end,  and 
tlie  brave  Wisconsin  Eighth,  with  their  live  eagle 
and  torn  and  riddled  flags,  were  welcraned  bai.'k 

ITiev 

j|[ttla 

having  fought 

And  what  of  the  soldier  bird  ?  In  the  name  oft 
his  gallant  veterans,  Capt.  Wolf  presented  him  lo 
the  state.  Governor  Lewis  accepted  the  illustri- ' 
(HU  eift,  and  ample  quarters  are  provided  for  him 
in  the  beautiful  State-house  grounds,  where  may 
be  long  live  to  tell  ns 

"  What  heroes  from  the  woodland  Bprang, 
When  through  the  fresh  ■wakened  land 
The  thrilling  cry  of  fn^om  rang." 

Nor  is  the  end  yet.  At  the  great  fair  In  Chicago 
an  euternrimng  gentleman,  invited  "  Abe  "  to  at- 
tend. He  had  colored  photographs  of  the  old 
hero  struck  off,  and  sold  SIG,70D  worth  for  thu 
benefit  of  poor  and  sick  soldiers.  Haa  not  the 
Ametican  eagle  done  its  port  ?  k. 

A  Stort  of  President  Lincolk.  —  "Mr. 
Fresident,"  said  a  friend  to  him,  "then  isn't 
Bnch  teft  rf  Hood's  aimj,  b  there  ?  " 


-  Wen,  no,  Hedill ;  I  think  Hood'a  amr  b 
about  in  the  fix  of  Bill  Syke^  dog,  dawi^  in  ban- 
gamoQ  cotm^.  Did  yon  ever  hw  it  ?  ' 
Of  course,  the  answer  was,  "  Never." 
"  Well,  Bill  Sykei  had  a  Lnig,  yoUn-  do^  dutt 
was  forever  getting  bto  the  neighbor^  meat- 
bouses  and  cnicken-coopa.  Tbej  had  tried  to 
kill  it  a  hundred  times,  bat  the  dw  was  always 
too  smart  for  them.  Finally,  one  of  them  got  a 
bladder  of  a  coon,  and  filled  it  op  with  powder, 
tying  the  neck  around  a  piece  of  punk.  When 
ho    — -'      '  ■       ■'■■'■ 

op 

buttered  all  nicely  and  threw  it  out.  The  dog 
swallowed  it  at  a  gulp.  Pretty  soon  there  was 
an  cxplouon.  The  bead  of  the  dog  lit  on  the 
porch,  the  fore-legs  can^bt  astraddle  the  fence, 
the  hind-legs  fell  m  the  ^tch,  and  the  rest  ot  die 
dog  lay  around  looee.  Pretty  soon  Bill  Sykea 
came  along,  and  the  neighbor  said :  'Bill,lKnea 
there  aint  mnch  of  that  dog  of  your'n  Cft.* 
'  Well,  no,'  said  Bill ;  '  I  see  ^nty  of  inecea,  but 
I  guess  that  dog,  ox  a  dog,  vnt  of  much  more  ac- 
count.' Just  so,  Medill,  there  may  be  fraKoienta 
of  Hood's  army  around,  bnt  I  gu^  that  dog,  at 
a  dog,  aint  rS  much  more  accaant-" 


SHERMAN'S  m   SAVANNAH. 
Like  the  iHbes  of  Israel, 
.    Fed  on  quails  and  manna, 
Shinnan  uid  his  elorious  band 
Journeyed  through  the  rebel  land. 
Fed  from  Heaven's  all  boanteons  ha 
Marching  on  Savannah. 

As  the  moving  pillar  shone  • 
Stieuned  tM  stsii^  banner, 
Alt  the  day  in  rosy  light. 
Beaming  glory  all  the  night. 
Till  it  swooped  in  eagle  light 
Doim  on  doomed  Savannah. 

Glory  be  to  God  on  b^  t 
Sbont  the  hind  bosaona  I 

Treason's  wildemes*  is  past, 

Canaan's  sboie  is  won  at  last ; 

Peal  a  nation's  tnimpelJilast,  — 
Sherman 's  in  Savannah  I 


Life  i\'  Socthkrk  Pbisosb.  —  Dtuinr  the 
expedition  of  Col.  Streight  through  Georeia  in 
the  spring  of  1863,  CapLT.M.  Anderson  ofCaai- 
pany  D,  Flfly-first  Regiment,  of  Indiana,  was 
captured  by  the  confederates  and  imprisoned  at 
Richmond,  fnan  whence  he  escaped  in  company 
with  Lientenant  Skelton,  of  the  Seventeenu 
Iowa  Herament,  and,  reached  the  Union  lines  in 
safety,  iJter  much  suffering.  The  following  ii 
his  account  cf  his  eiperiencea ;  — ' 

I  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  third  day  of  Uay, 
1863,  near  Borne,  Ga.,  widi  OoL  Streigfafs  can- 
mand.  We  were  all  paroled  and  sent  to  Rich- 
mond with  the  expectation  dC  going  throngh  to 
our  lines  ;  but  judge  of  our  surprise  when  we 
were  thrust  into  Libby  Prison,  and  oar  pa»^ 
taken  frmn  na.    We  entered  libby  aa  ton  lix- 
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teenth  day  of  Ma^,  and  from  tliat  day  I  was  not 
on  tlie  ground  untd  I  made  my  escape. 

From  the  day  that  I  entered  nntil  I  succeeded 
in  getting  away,  did  I  watch  my  opportunity.  I 
soon  became  satisfied  that  to  eet  out  of  any  a£  the 
upper  rooms  was  an  imposstbility,  and  the  only 
room  that  there  wad  any  prospect  of  getdnsr  out 
of  was  the  hospital  room  in  the  east  end  of  the 
hmlding,  which  is  as  low  as  the  street  on  the  north 
nde,  but  the  second  floor  on  the  south  side.  Well, 
I  had  to  get  into  this  hospital  before  I  could  hope 
to  escajie ;  consequently,  I  was  taken  suddenly 
Teiy  sick.  Of  course  I  was  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  all  sick  men  are  taken.  I  kept  my 
bed  three  or  four  days ;  was  visited  by  the  sur- 
geon (a  mullet-headed  fellow,  that  didn't  know 
Deans),  regularly,  every  day.  lie  lefl  me  a  large 
dose  of  medicine,  which  I  found  did  me  a  great 
deal  of  good,  in  my  vest-pocket  Afler  several 
days  of  reigned  sickness,  I  set  to  work  to  find  a 
companion  to  go  with  mc ;  and,  as  fortune  favored 
me,  1  found  the  man,  Lieut  Skelton,  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Iowa  Regiment,  who  had  long  had  the  same 
Siinion  that  I  had,  that  he  would  get  away  from 
ere  if  possible. 

We  soon  commenced  our  arrangements,  and 
worked  very  slowly,  and  everj'thing  beinp  ready 
on  the  eleventh  of  this  month,  we  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  During  the  day  we  went  down 
into  the  basement  story,  which  is  used  as  a  cook- 
TOoo\  for  the  hospital,  and  cut  a  small  door  open 
into  the  south-east  comer  of  the  room.  This  we 
ofiened  with  a  large  beef-cleaver,  by  drawing  the 
nnkes  and  nails  and  by  cutting  off  the  cross-bars. 
As  we  had  to  work  very  cautiously  and  silently, 
it  took  us. some  time  to  do  this,  but  it  was  accom- 
plished ere  dark.  The  hour  of  ten  o'clock  was 
the  hour  we  set  to  make  the  break.  We  pre- 
pared crackers  and  dried  beef  enough  to  last  us 
through,  and  then  dressed  ourselves  in  citizens' 
clothes  (which  we  had  received  from  home),  and 
then  everything  was  ready.  We  watched  the 
sentinels  very  closely,  and  just  as  the  hour  of  ten 
was  called  they  all  turned  and  walked  to  the 
west,  and  at  that  moment  we  opened  the  door, 
and  like  lightning  we  crossed  the  guard-line,  and 
when  the  guards  faced  about  we  were  walking 
coolly  and  briskly  down  the  street. 

IrVe  kept  down  Canal  street  some  two  squares, 
and  then  turned  up  Mmn  street  We  then  thought 
that  the  boldest  step  was  safest,  so  we  went  through 
the  city  on  Main  street,  then  through  Rockets,  a 
little  town  adjoining  Richmond  on  the  east.  Afler 
passing  through  Rockets  we  came  to  the  Williams- 
Wg  road.  This  we  kept  for  about  a  mile,  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  their  batteries  and  forts,  *and 
we  knew  that  pickets  were  on  the  road ;  so,  to 
avoid  the  batteries  and  pickets,  we  took  a  by-path 
leading  ofi*  to  the  right  and  down  into  a  deep 
ravine,  and  in  this  we  Passed  between  their  forts 
out  into  the  country.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
consequently  it  was  very  difficult  travelling.  We 
made  about  seven  miles  that  ni^ht,  and  came  to 
the  Williamsbui^  road  again  just  at  daybreak. 
We  filed  into  a  uack  clump  of  cedar  bushes  and 
lay  down  for  the  day.    It  was  raining  very  hard, 


and  it  was  chilling  cold ;  but  toe  were  free  ;  what 
cared  we  for  cold  rains  when  we  were  breathing 
the  air  of  freedom  1  All  day  Saturday  we  were 
in  the  bushes.  The  rebel  drums  we  could  plainly 
hear  on  all  sides  of  us,  ^ns  firing,  and  soldien 
were  passing  and  re-passmg ;  and  at  one  time  fiye 
rebs  passed  so  near  us  that  I  thought  we  should 
singly  be  discovered,  but  they  did  not  see  us,  and 
we,  of  course,  did  not  hail  them.  We  had  becoi 
sunmsing  all  day  about  our  whereabouts,  but 
could  not  find  out  our  exact  locality,  so  we  con- 
cluded to  hail  the  first  darkey  that  passed.  We 
watched  the  road  closely,  and  about  sundown  I 
heard  a  wagon  <ioming.  Lieutenant  Skelton  said 
he  would  so  out  and  stop  it  if  it  was  driven  by  a 
negro.  He  crawled  close  to  the  road-side  and 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  wagon,  when  he  jumped 
out  and  told  the  negro-driver  to  halt 

The  boy  stopped  lus  team,  and  out  came  a 
white  man  to  know  what  he  wanted.  He  instant- 
ly saw  our  danger,  and  being  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency cried  out :  **  Say,  Auster,  I  have  lost  a 
black  boy,  and  have  tracked  him  out  into  this 
neighborhood,  but  hero  I  lost  him.  Have  you 
heard  or  seen  anything  of  a  boy  about  twenty  years 
old,  five  feet  five  and  very  black  ?  My  name  is 
Calloway  and  if  you  hear  anything  of  my  boy 
you  will  do  me  a  grand  kindness  by  having  him 
put  in  irons.  Good  day,  sir."  The  man  prom- 
ised to  do  hb  best,  and  believing  every  word, 
drove  on.  Just  at  dark  we  aeam  set  forward 
on  the  Williamsburg  road  leading  to  Bottom's 
bridge,  over  the  Chickahominy  river.  There  is 
a  force  of  about  400  men  at  the  bridge.  We 
travelled  some  throe  miles,  and  fearing  we  would 
run  into  their  pickets  if  we  went  further,  we 
turned  into  the  woods  again.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing some  time,  and  consequently  was  as  dark  as 
Egypt  in  the  woods.  We  could  not  go  any  fur- 
ther, so  laid  down  for  the  night  a^ain.  We  could 
not  sleep,  for  wo  wero  by  this  time  as  wet  as  If 
we  had  been  in  the  river.  Day  at  last  dawned, 
and  ere  it  was  quite  light  we  were  on  our  way. 
We  had  only  left  Richmond  some  ten  miles  be- 
hind us  up  to  Sunday  morning.  We  now  by  the 
aid  of  a  small  pocket  compass,  laid  out  our  course 
directly  north,  and  kept  it  for  several  hours. 
We  then  turned  directly  east,  toward  the  Chick- 
ahominy river,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  one 
of  the  most  dense  swamps  that  it  was  ever  my 
fortune  to  get  into,  but  in  this  swamp  we  knew 
we  could  travel  with  safety.  On  we  went  through 
under-brush  and  briers,  through  water  over  our 
boots  several  inches,  and  all  of  that  day  did  we 
travel  through  that  miry  swamp. 

We  crossed  the  Chickahominy  about  a  half  an 
hour  by  sun,  and  again  fortune  favored  us,  for 
at  the  very  point  where  we  first  struck  the  river 
there  was  a  large  tree  blown  across  the  stream. 
On  thb  we  crossed  about  three  miles  north  of 
Bottom's  bridge.  Being  very  weary,  we  did  not 
CO  more  than  a  mile  from  the  river  where  we 
halted  for  the  night  in  the  woods.  We  were  now 
close  to  the  main  travelled  road  running  from 
Bottom's  bridge,  parallel  with  the  river  up  to 
Savage's,  ana  we  could  hear  cavalry  paaanf 
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along  this  road  all  night.  We  did  not  8leq>  any, 
for  again  it  rained  and  it  was  a  cold  night,  bat 
almost  eTenrthing  has  an  ending,  and  so  it  was 
with  that  Sonday  night,  bat  I  thought  it  was 
fOTty-eight  hoars  long.  Afler  feasting  on  oar 
dried  beef  and  hard  tack  we  set  forward  and 
aoaa.  came  to  this  road,  and  just  as  we  were  in 
the  act  of  crosnng  the  fence  we  spied  a  rebel 
soottt  coming  up  the  road.  He  had  seen  as  and 
we  dared  not  run,  for  then  he  would  be  sure  to 
suspicion  us,  so  we  stood  our  ground  prepared  to 
dab  him  if  he  said  anything. 

He  came  up  and  we  looked  at  him  boldly  and 
impudently,  and  without  uttering  a  word.  He 
passed  on,  neyer  looking  back  to  see  where  we 
went.  We  quickly  crossed  the  road  and  entered 
the  woods,  and  if  we  didn't  do  some  tall  walking 
then  for  about  ten  miles,  I  wouldn't  be  here  to 
say  sa  On  we  went,  keeping  our  course  direct- 
ly east,  allowins  nothing  to  turn  us  from  it  but 
mrm-houses,  all  of  which  we  were  very  careful 
to  so  around ;  but  through  swamps,  over  hills 
and  hollows  we  went.  A£)ut  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 
on  Monday,  as  we  were  going  through  the  woods 
we  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  farm-house,  and 
a  negro  giri  raking  leaves  close  by.  I  thought 
likely  die  could  tell  us  where  we  were,  so  I  went 
up  and  spoke  to  her.  All  that  she  could  tell  was 
that  we  were,  in  New  Kent  County.  I  then 
asked  her  whether  her  master  was  a  secesh,  and 
whether  he  was  at  home  or  not  She  said  he 
was  both.  I  then  told  her  that  we  were  Yankees, 
trying  to  get  home,  and  that  she  must  not  tell 
her  master  that  she  had  seen  any  one  all  of  which 
she  readily  promised. 

She  said,  **I  am  looking  for  Mr.  Bradley 
(which  was  her  master's  name)  every  minute, 
and  you  had  better  run."  Asain  we  made  j^ood 
time,  and  soon  came  to  one  of  the  most  intncate 
swamps  I  ever  saw.  It  was  about  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the 
right  or  left  it  was  the  same.  There  were  little 
tims  of  grass  growing  up  all  over  it,  some  three 
or  four  feet  apart,  and  out  of  these  there  were 
litde  sprouts  growing.  We  had  to  pull  ourselves 
from  one  of  the  bunches  of  grass  to  another,  and 
I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  quicksand  and 
mire  was  six  feet  deep  in  many  places,  but  in 
about  an  hour,  and  ai\er  getting  very  wet,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  over,  and  then  we  turned 
around,  pulled  off  our  hats,  and  yelled,  **  Good 
by,  Mr.  Bradley."  During  all  of  our  day's  travel 
that  was  a  by-word  with  us,  but  on  we  pushed, 
exerting  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  put  as  many 
miles  between  us  and  Richmond  as  possible. 

That  night  we  came  within  three  miles  of 
Dj'uscuna  Creek,  and  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Williamsburg.  We  were  now  in  a  negro 
settlement,  and  stopped  for  the  night  We  en- 
gaged a  negro  guide  to  conduct  us  to  Dyuscuna 
Creek  bridge  the  next  morning,  and  an  hour  be- 
fore daylight  we  were  on  our  way,  arriving  at 
the  bridge  just  at  sun-up.  We  here  partook 
sparingly  of  our  beef  and  crackers,  and  toen  set 
forward.  We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile 
before  we  saw  two  horsemen  coming  down  the 


roail  toward  us.  We  thoa^t  that  it  waa  per- 
fectly safe  to  travel  the  road  by  day%bt  then,  as 
we  had  heard  that  oar  troops  had  been  at  the 
bridge  late  the  evening  before ;  so  when  these 
horsemen  came  in  sight  we  quickly  junqied  into 
the  bashes  to  await  their  coming.^  I  saw  they 
were  colored  men,  and  felt  no  b^tancy  in  cool- 
ing out  to  the  road  and  qpeaking  to  them.  They 
saidf  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  there  weve 
rebel  scouts  on  that  road  every  day.  I  then 
told  them  that  we  were  Yankee  prisoners  from 
Richmond  tiying  to  get  within  our  lines.  Their 
faces  instantly  brightened,  and  they  told  as  to  eo 
back  in  the  woods,  and  remain  there  until  ni^t 
or  we  would  be  picked  up.  We  knew  it  to  be 
good  advice,  so  we  backed  into  the  bashes 
again. 

One  of  the  darkies  lived  only  a  few  miles  haat 
us,  and  the  other  near  Chickahominy  Church, 
some  eight  miles  directly  on  our  roote.  This 
darkey  told  us  that  he  would  pass  there  on  his 
way  back  home  in  the  evening,  and  said  he  would 
show  us  the  way  home  if  we  would  wait  We 
remained  in  the  bushes  all  that  day,  which  was 
Tuesday,  and  true  to  his  promise,  the  darkey 
made  ms  appearance  late  in  the  evening.  Ife 
instructed  us  how  to  get  round  a  large  planta- 
tion that  was  close  by  and  reach  his  friend's  hoose. 
We  accordingly  set  forth,  and  in  about  an  hoar 
arrived  safely  at  the  house.  The  old  darkies  gave 
us  our  supper,  and  kept  a  strict  watch  for  intrud- 
ers while  we  were  eatins.  When  it  became  suf- 
ficiently dark  our  guide  liamessed  his  horse  and 
put  him  to  his  cart,  putting  on  the  cover  and  ty- 
m^  it  down  very  t^nt  all  round. 

We  then  ensconced  ourselves  very  snogly  in 
the  back  part  of  the  cart,  while  the  darkey  al- 
most filled  the  front  part,  and  ^^^7  we  went* 
driving  like  the  wind  sometimes.  When  aboat 
half  way  we  came  to  a  picket  post  Mr.  Darkey 
told  us  to  lay  down  and  be  mute,  whereupon  od 
gave  his  horses  the  reins  and  whip  and  we  went 
past  that  picket  like  a  whiriwind.  If  there  were 
any  pickets  there,  they  saw  nothing  but  the  oat- 
lines  of  a  cart,  for  we  were  out  of  siffht  ere  they 
could  halt  us.  We  reached  the  chinch  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  afler  giving  us  another  sapper 
the  darkey  piloted  us  for  three  miles  on  the  road 
to  WilliamsDurg  and  then  left  as.  We  were  now 
about  eight  miles  from  our  lines,  on  a  plain  road 
leading  to  them.  We  had  some  fears  of  meeting 
with  some  of  the  rebel  scouts  on  the  road,  for 
our  guide  told  us  they  were  on  the  road  day  and 
night  So  we  moved  briskly  but  very  cautious- 
ly. The  road  was  not  the  mainly-travelled  one 
leading  to  Williamsburg,  but  we  came  into  it  when 
within  about  two  miles  of  the  town. 

We  thought  if  we  met  any  scouts  at  all  it  would 
be  at  the  junction  of  these  two  roads,  so  we  ap- 
proached the  main  road  very  slowly  but  found 
no  one  there.  Then  we  thought  ourselves  safe. 
So  on  we  went  toward  town,  not  knowing  at 
what  unfortunate  moment  we  might  come  in 
contact  with  a  party  of  rebel  scouts,  and  have 
all  our  hopes  oashed  to  the  ground.  We  had 
gone  about  two  miles  and  walking  very  £ut. 
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cnddenlir  and  unexpectedly  tlie  alilhieas  of 
tke  nk^  was  Droken  by  a  ffroff  voice  calling  out, 
<*  HaE.**  Wedtd  not  wait  for  a  seccmd  challenjge, 
bot  came  to  a  dead  halt  instantly,  not  knowing 
wlMther  we  were  near  our  own  pickets  or  a 
couple  of  rebs»  for  we  could  see  that  there 
were  twa  ^  Who  comen  there  ?  **  was  the  next 
challenge.  I  answered  *^  friends.**  He  then  told 
me  to  advance  and  give  the  coiinters^n.  Not 
^'      to  go  up  blind^,  I  asked  **To  whom  I 
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advanee ;  **  and  without  answering  my  qui 
tioiH  be  asked  ^To  whom  are  you   frienas?" 
That  was  the  hardest  question  1  ever  had  to 


answer.  I  knew  not  what  to  say,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment answered.  ^  We  are  friends  to  the  North." 
^'Come  up"  said  he;  ^^'we  are  Union  pickets.'* 

I  thoo^t  those  were  the  sweetest  words  that  I 
ever  heara.  We  threw  up  our  hats  high  in  the 
air,  and  went  with  such  a  yell  that  the  sentries 
thought  us  crazy.  When  inside  our  pickets  we 
tamed  and  said,  "  Good-by,  Mr.  Bradley."  We 
loon  explained  our  boisterous  conduct  to  the  pick- 
eta,  who  were  looking  on  with  amazement,  and 
tbca  everything  was  all  right  My  pen  here 
fiub^  dear  Tribune,  to  express  our  happmess ;  but 
to  kiiow  and  feel  that  we  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Uncle  Sam,  and  standing  on  the  ground 
over  whkh  that  dear  flag  was  triumphantly  float- 
ing, imder  whose  folds  lx)th  of  us  had  fought  on 
many  battle-fields,  was  inexpressible.  We  were 
CQoaiicted  to  the  quarters  of  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Guard,  and  dere  remained  until  morning. 
It  was  at  two  o'clock,  a.  m.  when  we  crossed  the 
lines.  We  had  walked  nearly  soventy-five  miles 
thioo^  swamps,  woods,  and  briers,  and  conse- 
quenUy  oar  feet  were  nearly  used  up. 

I  had  cut  my  boots  off  my  feet  the  ni^ht  before, 
for  my  feet  were  wet  from  the  first  night  of  start- 
ing, uid  my  boots  had  contracted  to  my  feet  and 
were  pnnishing  me  severely,  so  on  Wednesday 
morning  we  were  without  boots  or  socks,  our 
feet  swollen  and  bruised,  even  bleeding,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could  walk. 
Yet  we  were  two  of  the  happiest  boys,  I  suppose, 
in  America  at  that  time.  What  cared  we  then 
whether  we  had  any  feet  at  all  or  not,  for  we  had 
oar  liber^.  We  took  breakfast  with  M^or 
Wheeling  of  the  Fourth  N.  Y  Cavalry,  and  Pro- 
vost Marshal  of  the  District  He  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  aflcr  breakfast  sent  us 
in  his  buggy  to  Col.  Forrest's  quarters  with  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  that  officer. 

CoL  West  received  us  kindly,  and  ^ve  us 
itoekings  and  slippers,  and  in  the  evemng  sent 
■B  to  l^rktown,  where  we  arrived  on  the  nisht 
of  the  great  fire  and  magazine  explosion.  We 
had  been  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Buder  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  at  Yorktown  were  fur- 
nished tran^rtation  by  Gen. to  the  fort,  with 

a  letter  of  mtroduction  to  Gen.  Butler.  Imme- 
£ately  on  onr  arrival  we  wont  to  the  Groneral's 
head-quarters  and  were  shown  to  his  room,  in 
rather  a  sorry  plight  to  be  sure  —  clothes  torn  in 
many  places  by  the  briers,  and  slip-shod,  with 
•ore  feet  The  old  General  eyed  us  very 
closely   when  we  entered.    His  military   eye 


ran  all  over  us  in  a  moment  After  saluting  him, 
he  asked,  **  Do  you  wish  to  see  me  on  business  ?" 
Whereupon  we  gave  him  our  letter  frtmi  CoL 
West  After  glancingover  it  he  changed  instantly. 
It  was  not  the  rigid  General  Butler  of  a  moment 
before,  fer  now  he  grasped  our  hands,  shaking 
them  warmly.  After  aeung  us  many  questions 
concerning  our  prisoners,  he  nlaced  us  in  the  care 
of  ihejgentlemanly  Capt  Puner,  one  of  his  A.  D. 
C's.  with  orders  to  furnish  us  with  clothing,  trans- 
portation and  everything  else  that  we  needed, 
which  was  all  faithfully  attended  to  by  that 
oflicer. 


How  General  McPherson  was  killed. 
A  soldier  who  was  near  the  Greneral  at  the  time 
he  was  shot  gives  the  following  particulars  of  die 
occurrence  and  the  actions  of  the  confederates 
which  preceded  it :  —  "1  entered  the  woods  to 
behold  a  wounded  man  whose  name  is  George 
Reynolds,  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa  Fourth  Division, 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  a  short  distance 
from  him  lay  General  James  B.  McPherson,  n^- 
fering  intense  agony  from  a  fetal  wound,  a  Minie 
ball  having  entered  the  right  breast,  passed  near 
the  heart,  and  came  out  near  the  left  side. 

I  then  took  my  position  close  to  his  side  and 
requested  him  to'  drink  a  little  cold  water  I  had 
secured  a  short  time  before,  and  asked  the  priv- 
ilege to  bathe  his  temples ;  to  which  interroga- 
tories I  could  elicit  no  reply,  only  a  feint  nod  of 
the  head.  Occasionally  retummg  to  conscious- 
ness he  would  ask  me  tor  his  hat,  which  by  search 
I  found  had  been  stolen  from  him,  as  also  his 
belt  I  had  not  been  in  this  mtuation  over  five 
minutes  when  a  rebel  straggler  came  up,  to  whom 
I  remarked,  ^^  You  are  a  prisoner,  are  you  not  ?  ** 
To  which  ho  replied,  **  No,  sir^e  1 "  and  then 
asked  mc,  "  Can  you  walk  ?  Come  along,"  ete. 
I  gave  a  negative  answer  and  exhibited  a  very 
sore  and  bandamsd  leg,  all  besmeared  with  bloocli 
which  had  trouoled  me  of  late,  and  was  thus 
successftil  in  making  him  believe  I  was  severely 
wounded. 

This  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments ;  when 
four  more  rebels  came  up,  and  simultaneously 
two  more  of  our  stragclers  passed  near  by.  They 
were  taken  with  the  previously  mentioned. 
They  Uien  extracted  the  papers  which  were  in 
plain  view  from  the  Grcneral's  pocket,  took  his 
wateh  and  marine  glass,  but  did  not  search  the 
remainder  of  his  pockets,  nor  ask  any  quesdons 
in  reference  to  wnom  he  was  nor  did  we  inform 
them.  They  acted  with  civility,  considcrinff  it  a 
battle-field.  They  then  ordered  the  woundedman 
and  mysdf  to  follow  them.  We  told  them  we  were 
not  able,  and  if  they  took  us  they  would  have 
to  carry  us,  cte. ;  when  to  my  glad  astonishment 
they  absconded  with  their  toree  prisoners,  with 
the  aforementioned  articles,  leavms  their  two 
supposed  cripples  with  the  General.  All  this 
time  the  rebel  shot  and  shell  were  crashing  with 
fearful  rapidity  sM  around  us,  in  every  direction. 
Several  balls  lighted  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
General,  scattering  the  dirt  all  over  him  in  a 
complete  shower.    While  the  rebels  were  taking 
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from  the  General  the  articles  preyioasly  men- 
tiooedy  he  sat  up  and  again  .asced  for  hb  hat, 
which  I  bcJieye,  were  m^  last  words  he  spoke, 
£ir  his  agony  was  most  intense. 

After  the  rebels  had  gone,  it  was  agreed  that 
I  shoold  go  in  search  of  an  ambulance,  while  my 
solitary  woonded  companion  remained  withtfaie 
General  My  ocxmMuuon  beCeving  that  oar  men 
were  stiU  in  nront  ^|^tins  as  well  as  rear,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  Atlanta,  as  near  as  I 
can  judge,  aboat  three-eighths  of  a  mile,  when  I 
saw  rebel  skurmishers  not  fiur  ^stant  in  my  front, 
as  also  Iheir  works ;  the  brush  being  rather  thin, 
it  was  difficult  to  escape ;  but  by  creeping  back 
where  the  brush  was  more  dense,  I  then  ran  as 
best  I  could  until  I  got  back  again  to  the  Gen- 
eral, when  my  companion  infonned  me  he  had 
lust  died,  but  said  nothing  after  I  left  him. 
Purine  this  interval  the  woods  were  thorougUy 
liddlea,  and  every  moment  I  expected  to  meet 
the  General's  sad  fate ;  but  Providence  spared  me. 

A  straggler  who  said  he  belonged  to  the  Third 
or FourtnDivision, Pioneer  Corps,  came  up  and 
was  requested  to  act  as  witness.  He,  it  seems, 
committed  the  theft. 

The  first  thing  we  examined  was  the  contents 
of  the  wallet,  and  on  opening  it  saw  the  gold 
chains  and  gold  piece,  or  medal;  opening  another 
apartment,  we  saw  a  roll  of  bills,  which  our  new 
comer  instantly  grabbed,  as  he  said,  to  ascertain 
the  contents.  XJnfoldins  them,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  saw  the  aforementioned  bills.  As 
soon  as.  his  eye  caught  ught  of  the  large  bills,  he 
separated  them  fr^  the  smaller  ones,  and  then 
made  the  following  diabolical  proposition,  to  wit : 
—  Boys,  let  us  equally  divide  the  spoils  and  say 
nothing  about  it  We  positively  and  in  the 
stnmgest  terms  reftised  to  oe  accomplices  in  such 
an  imemal  scheme.  He  then  kept  possession  of 
all  the  laige  bills,  leaving  only  ei^ht  dollars,  and 
ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  in  a  west- 
erly course  toward  the  wagon  trains. 

I  looked  upon  him  as  a  wretch  like  Judas  of 
old,  and  coula  have  wbhed  that  in  his  escape  he 
had  met  with  the  same  frte  as  he  of  whom  sacred 
writ  informs  us,  ^^  He  burst  asunder  and  all  his 
bowels  gushed  out"^  Leaving  the  guilty  culprit 
with  the  froits  of  his  dastanfly  act,  I  would  re- 
niark  that  fearing  capture  every  moment,  and  die 
importance  of  the  General's  rescue,  was  the  rea- 
son of  our  not  condnuing  a  critical  examination 
of  the  remaining  contents,  and  makine  all  speed, 
we  proceeded  in  the  direction  I  entered  the  woods 
an  nour  or  more  before.  Emerging  from  the 
woods  we  bore  to  the  south-west,  in  which  direc- 
tion we  saw  wagon-trains  and  ambulances. 

The  first  ambulance  to  which  we  made  known 
our  mission  refused  to  ga  Proceeding  further, 
we  came  to  two  more,  when  we  requested  the 
fi>remost  one  to  go  with  us,  and  seeing  three  offi- 
cers riding  up  toward  us,  we  explamed  to  them 
our  object,  when  they  informed  us  they  were  part 
of  his  staff  and  were  very  anxious  to  get  him. 
So  taking  the  first  ambulance,  we  piloted  them 
to  the  spot,  and  then  a  most  thrilling  scene  took 
place  that  I  shall  never  foiget    Looking  down 


the  woods  frtxn  tiie  ambulance,  I  saw  the  rebd 
skirmishers  steadily  advancing,  and  thinking  tbe 
staff  oflEu^ers  were  not  fbll^  aware  d  the  danger 
we  were  all  in  (as  I  had  mtentionally  refrained 
finom  desciibinff  the  danger  to  them  previoodty), 
I  jumped  from  Uie  ambulance,  and  to  my  aoipriae, 
confronted  an  armed  rebd. 

Seeing  we  were  in  desperate  drcnmatances^  I 
rushed  to  inform  the  staff  officers,  who  were  now 
carrying  his  body  oat  d  the  woods,  and  I  in- 
formed them  that  the  rebels  were  now  dosins  in 
around  us,  and  the  neoesdty  of  all  who  had 
revivors  being  ready  to  use  theuL  I  believe 
they  all  drew  them,  and  I  endeavored  as  best  I 
could  to  assist  in  carrying  his  body  to  the  ambu- 
lance. We  got  him  m  as  best  we  could,  under 
such  exciting  circumstances  (for  I  was  afraid 
every  moment  a  cannon  ball  or  shell  woold  crush 
the  ambulance  or  kill  the  mules),  and  whirling 
swiftly  around,  we  drove  off  at  a  peifect  saUop, 
with  rebel  shot  and  shell  and  Minie  balls  Enrled 
in  a  perfect  storm  afber  us.  But,  fortunately,  no 
one  was  hurt 

So  great  was  the  danger  that  we  had  to  drive 
with  fearful  rapidity  nearly  three4burths  of  a  mile 
before  we  could  properiy  and  comfortably  adjust 
the  General's  body.  I  only  remember  the  name 
of  one  of  these  staff  officers,  and  that  is  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Strong.  There  was  also  a  Captain  and 
First  Lieutenant  I  would  remark  that  the  offi- 
cers acted  with  determined  bravery ;  in  &ct,  all 
did,  and  the  coolness  of  my  wounded  compamon 
was  really  sublime  amidst  severe  suffering  fitmi 
his  arm. 

After  the  rescue  we  drove  to  Gen.  Sherman't 
head-quarters.  The  body  was  taken  out  and  car- 
ried into  the  house  to  be  ftyjwiinftH-  Gen.  Sher- 
man seemed  deeply  affected  by  the  sight  My 
wounded  compamon  was  then  taken  to  uie  near- 
est hospital  or  the  Twenty-third  Ccnps,  1^  order 
of  the  Medical  Director.  He  was  wounded  by  a 
Minie  ball  through  the  left  arm  just  above  the 
elbow.  He  went  through  all  the  exciting  cir- 
cumstances from  the  time  he  was  wounded  to  the 
time  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  before  he  had 
it  dressed,  which  must  have  been  nearly  five 
hours.  The  General  was  wounded  about  half- 
past  12  p.  M.,  and  rescued  fr<Mn  the  rebels  about 
3  p.  M.  He  lived  about  one  hour  after  he  was 
wounded. 


The  Mocking  Bibd  of  Resaca.  —  A  cor- 
respondent in  Geoigia,  wrote  as  follows :  —  I  find 
in  an  Atlanta  paper  the  following  extravaganza 
upon  a  mocking  bird  at  Resaca.  It  calls  to  my 
mmd  a  fact  that  I  had  forgotten.  At  the  fint 
advance  upon  Resaca,  on  the  9th  of  May,  I  re- 
member observing  at  dusk  an  unusual  number  of 
birds,  and  as  night  fell,  just  as  the  troops  were 
withdrawing,  a  grand  chorus  of  whip-poor-wiDs 
rang  through  the  forest  Perhaps  Resaca  has 
been  a  favorite  home  for  the  songsters  of  the 
woods. 

**  Waverley,''  the  correspondent,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  and  participator  in  the  late  batdes 
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in  North  Georgia,  relates  the  following  prettf  in- 
cident of  the  battle  oT  Reaaca : 

"  la  the  hottest  p«rt  of  the  battle  of  Snnda}', 
a  ibell  came  KrcamiDg  throogh  Ote  air  fi-om  Uio 
woiki  in  front  of  our  left.  Jt  paused  aboTe  .1 
point  where  General  Johnitou  and  General  Folk 
wera  itaoding,  whistled  like  a  top  above  them, 
and  before  exploding;  whintled  halh^^dozea  nott"^ 
dear  as  a  fife  10  the  drum-Uke  rattle  of  musketry. 
Tbe  din  had  scarce  died  awav,  and  (he  fiagmem^ 
^eu  to  (he  ground,  when  the  atteotioii  of  tlif 
partT  was  directed  to  one  of  tbe  upper  boughs  u( 
ft  tall  pine,  where  a  mockiug-bird  had  begun  to 
imitate  tbe  whistle  of  the  shSh  Neither  the  roiir 
of  cannon,  nor  the  rain  of  bolls  could  drive  tlili 
bntve  Urd  from  its  laHy  perch.  It  sat  above  (lio 
battle-fidd  hke  a  little  god  of  war,  its  blithe  tODt-9 
wajUing  over  the  din  of  arms  — 

"  In  profuse  strains  of  UDpiemedilatod  art," 
and  its  stout  heart  as  free  as  though  it  swelled  to 
flie  breezy  winds  of  peace  in  the  sCunmer  woo(1:j, 
Tloa  Toochstone  of  the  battle-field,  mocktog  Uic 
Tei7  air  of  death  and  pouring  out  a  cheery  can- 
ticle for  the  slun,  who  are  happy  in  dying  for  the 
laud  they  love,  tlrau  art  the  true  type  of  tlie 
great  Confederate  heart  Be  it  like  thine,  as 
oM  and  &«e.  May  i(  swcU  as  it  is  pressed,  and 
grew  strong  as  it  hurls  back  the  vandal  and  iu- 
vader.  May  it  stand  upon  its  own  door^iil,  a^ 
diat  gallant  l»rd  sbxid  upon  the  bough  of  tljc 

S'ne,  and  trill  a  chant  of  aeOance  in  the  face  of 
Bger,  and  though  despair  span  its  bony  fingerx 
about  its  throat,  may  its  armies  take  a  lesson  from 
thj  j^ack,  tfaon  valiant  mockioK-bird,  and  sing  iri 
flw  breach  and  shout  on  the  hills,  to  the  music  of 
I£nie  ball  and  shrapnetl,  never  doubting,  never 
daonted,  defying  the  power  of  the  wond,  and 
obedient  onl^  to  the  (jod  of  the  univerae.  Fur 
he  who  dies  lu  the  front  dies  in  the  love  of  ti\Q , 
Lord,  and  there  is  not  a  sendment  truer  for  tbe 
•ddier  than  that  the  brave  who  perish  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  are  thrice  blessed  above  tbe  lazy 
•DOS  erf*  peace. 


A  ToDCEixo  Incident  of  tiik  War. — An 
interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  Franklin,  who, 
it  is  alleged,  in  order  to  (est  tbe  parental  instinct 
existing  between  mother  and  coild,  introduced 
Umselt  as  a  belated  traveller  to  his  mother's  house 
after  an  absence  of  many  years.  Her  house  be- 
ing 611ed  with  more  illustrious  ^ests  than  the 
oAnown  stranger,  she  refused  him  shelter,  and 
would  have  tnmed  him  from  her  door.  Hence 
be  concluded  that  this  so-called  parental  instinct 
waa  a  pleasant  delusive  belief,  not  susceptible  of 

Tbe  opporite  of  this  occurred  in  Washington, 
In  one  rf  the  fierce  engagements  with  the  rebels 
near  Mechaoicsvillc,  a  young  lieutenant  of  a 
Shode  Island  battery  hod  his  right  foot  so  shat- 
tered by  a  fragment  of  shell  Uiat,  on  reaching 
Wadkington  af&r  one  of  those  horrible  ambulance 


rides,  and  a  journey  (^  a  week's  duration,  be  waa 
obliged  to  undergo  amputation  of  the  leg.  He 
telegraphed  home  htmdreds  of  miles  away  Qiat  all 
was  grang  well,  and  irith  a  soldier's  fortitnde 
composed  himself  to  bear  his  sufferion  alone. 

Unknown  to  him,  however,  his  moUier,  tme  of 
those  dear  reserves  of  the  anny,  hasteneid  up  to 
join  the  miun  force.  She  reached  the  ci^  at 
midnight,  and  the  nnnes  would  hare  kept  ber 
from  him  until  morning.  One  sat  by  his  sde 
fanning  him  as  he  Blept,lier  hand  on  the  feeble 
fluctuating  pulsations  which  foreboded  sad  restdta. 
But  what  woman's  heart  could  resist  tbe  plead- 
ings of  a  mother  then  ?  In  the  darknen  she  wu 
finally  allowed  to  glide  in  and  take  the  place  at 
his  side.  She  touched  his  ptdse  as  tbe  nuiae  had 
;  not  a  word  bad  been  spoken ;  bnt  the 
sleepng  boy  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  "  That  fbeb 
like  my  mother's  hand ;  who  is  this  bende  me? 
It  is  my  mother ;  turn  up  the  gas  and  let  me  tee 
mother  1 " 

The  two  dear  faces  met  in  one  ]ong,jajM 
_.bbing  embrace,  and  the  fondnesi  pent  np  in 
each  heart  sobbed  and  panted,  and  wept  fbrthila 
expression. 

The  gallant  fcUow,  just  twentynjofl,  lui  hg 
amputated  on  the  last  day  of  his  three  yeanr 
service,  underwent  operation  after  operation,  and 
at  last,  when  death  drew  nish,  and  he  waa  tolil 
by  tearful  friends  that  it  oniV  remuned  to  maks 
him  cotnfortable,  said,  "  he  had  looked  death  in 
the  face  too  many  titnes  to  be  afi-aid  now, "  and 
died  as  gallantly  as  did  the  men  of  tbe  Cnrnbep- 


"BuLLB  BowMB,  Julyye  twen ty .flute ; 

Welle,  here  am  I,  alle  rights, 

And  just  returned  from  wytnessiege 

Te  WoDse  Balls  Bonne  figbte. 

"  There  was  no  fighte,  then  was  no  Bidh, 
Unlesse  itte  mighle  bee  race ; 
And  I  the  onlie  manne  to  mune. 
At  leaste  tbalts  I  coold  see. 

"  I  satte  me  on  a  dystann  hylla, 
Falle  fyftoene  myles  awaye, 
Thatte  I  mighte  see  ye  soldieieea  kUb^ 
Ifle  anie  came  mye  waye. 

"  I  hadde  a  branne  newo  telescope. 
And  a  bottclle  oT  olds  Porte, 
Wytihe  saudcwytches,  inns  ease  I  foimda 
Te  provendone  ranne  shorte. 

"  Ande  soone  1  sawe  a  monstrouM  crowda 
Fulle  fyfteeno  myles  awaje, 
And  tajinones  there  were  roaiiDge  londe, 
And  muskettes  inne  folle  playe. 

"  I  satte  mee  there  firomme  carlie  dawna 
Untilte  ye  seitynee  sanne. 
And  thenne  I  thon^tethatie  certByikellle 
Ye  tratlelle  mosto  bee  done. 
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1 8«we  no  fighte,  bmte  I  mmte  write 

As  ifle  I  sawe  itte  alle, 
Thonghe  reallie  I  dobelieTO^ 

Than  was  no  figfafie  atte  alio. 

'  And  tfajsse  itte  is  my«  jadgementa^ 
Afteire  caiefnlle  stndie  mayde, 

Thi^to  one  syde  is  a  cowarde, 
And  ye  otnerre  is  afrayde. 

'  I  wiflslie  joa  wonlde  lette  mee  come  borne 
I'm  tyied  of  alle  thjsse  bostle ; 

I WTSSM  no  more  ye  woride  to  roame, 
Xonies  tnily,  Billib  Russbllb.'' 


n 


Incidents  of  E^esaw. — It  was  an  im- 
pQflbg  scene  1  A  rebel  regiment,  their  bayonets 
^istening^  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
were  havmg  a  dress-parade  on  the  summit  of  the 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Below  were  their  rifle-pits, 
and  their  camarades  cTarmes  occupying  them. 

A  courier  dashed  up ;  he  hands  the  adjutant  a 
document  It  is  an  order  horn  Johnston,  an- 
nouncing to  the  troops  that  Sherman  had  brought 
his  army  so  &r  south  that  his  line  of  supplies  was 
longer  than  he  could  hold ;  that  he  was  too  far 
from  his  base — just  where  their  conmianding 
general  wished  to  get  him ;  that  a  part  of  their 
annv  would  hold  the  railroad,  thirty  miles  north 
of  the  Etoway,  and  that  the  great  railroad  bridge 
at  Alatoona,  had  been  completely  destroyed ;  that 
in  a  lew  days  Sherman  would  be  out  of  supplies 
because  he  could  bring  no  more  trains  through 
by  the  railroad.  They  were  urged  to  maintain  a 
bold  front,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Yankees  would 
be  finced  to  retreat  Breathless  silence  evinces 
the  attention  which  every  word  of  the  order  re- 
ceives, as  the  adjutant  reads.  Cheers  are  about 
to  be  given,  when  hark  1  loud  whistles  from  Sher- 
man's cars,  at  Big  Shanty,  interrupt  them.  The 
number  (k  whiles  increase.  Alatoona,  Ack- 
worth,  and  Big  Shanty  depots  resound  with  them. 
Supplies  have  arrived.  The  effect  can  easily  be 
imagined.  The  illustration  was  so  apt — the 
commentary  so  appropriate — that  it  was  appre- 
ciated at  the  instant  **  Bully  for  the  base  of  sup- 
plies!" "Bulljr  for  the  long  line!"  "Three 
cheers  fur  the  big  bridge ! "  "  Here's  your  Yankee 
cars  1 "  "  There's  Sherman's  rations  1 "  Bedlam 
was  loose  along  their  line  for  a  short  time. 

Tliere  is  a  tree  in  front  of  Greneral  Harrow's 
Fourth  Division,  FifleenUi  Army  Corps,  Sher- 
man's army,  which  is  called  the  fatal  tree.  Eight 
men  were  shot,  one  after  another,  as  soon  as  they 
advanced  to  the  ill-fiited  tree  to  take  a  secure  po- 
sition behind  its  huge  trunk.  Seven  men  were 
shot,  when  a  board  was  placed  there  with  the 
word  "dangerous"  chalked  upon  it  The  rebels 
shot  the  gmde-post  into  fragments,  and  a  sergeant 
took  his  place  behind  the  unsuspecting  tree.  In 
less  than  two  minutes  two  Minie  balls  piereed  the 
sergeant's  body,  and  he  fell,  the  eighth  martyr 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  death. 


A  Fair  Diwaov. — One  of  tiiose  biiiiiff  cold 
mornings,  while  the  amies  of  Meade  and  Lee 
were  stanng  at  each  other  across  the  little  rivu- 
let known  as  Mine  Bm,  idien  moments  appeared 
to  be  iKrars,  and  hours  dafs,  so  near  at  hand 
seemed  the  deadly  strife,  a  solitary  sheep  leiflaie- 
ly  walked  along  the  run  on  the  rebel  side.  A 
rebel  vidette  fired  and  killed  the  sheep,  and  drop- 
ing  Us  gun,  advanced  to  remove  the  priae.  in 
an  instant  he  was  covered  by  a  gun  in  the  heads 
of  a  Union  vidette,  who  said,  "  Divide  k  the 
word  or  you  are  a  dead  Johnny."  This  propo- 
sition was  assented  to,  and  there,  between  die 
two  skirmish  lines,  Mr.  Rebel  skinned  the  dieep^ 
took  one  half^  and  moved  back  to  his  post,  wkea 
his  challenger,  in  turn  dropping  his  gun,  crosnd 
the  run,  got  the  other  half  of  the  Aeep,  and 
again  assumed  the  duties  of  his  post  anud  the 
cheers  of  his  comrades,  who  expected  to  help  him 
eat  it  Of  the  hundreds  of  hostile  men  arrayed 
against  each  other  on  either  bank  of  that  nm, 
not  one  dared  to  violate  the  truce  intnitivelj 
agreed  upon  by  these  two  soldiers. 


A  Romance  of  the  War. — ThefoDowinc 
simple  and  unvarnished  storv  has  luudly  a  paraE 
lei  in  the  page  of  fiction.  Its  strict  truth  is  bc^ 
yond  question :  — 

Near  Murfree^wro,  June  28,  1864.  —  The 
original  of  the  following  letter  b  in  my  possesaoo. 
The  events  so  graphically  narrated  transpired 
in  Overton  County,  Tennessee.  I  knew  Dr. 
Sadler  from  a  small  boy.  The  men  who  mmv 
dered  him  were  noted  guerillas,  and  killed  lum 
for  no  personal  grudge,  but  on  account  of  lus 
sentiments.  I  have  no  personal  ac(]uaintance 
with  the  young  lady ;  but  have  the  hishest  au- 
thority for  stating  tnat  she  is  a  pure,  hign-minded 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  plain  &nner  in  moderate 
circumstances.  It  only  remains  to  9tate  that  Pe- 
teet  was  killed  January  30,  and  Grordenhire 
February  4, 1864,  so  that  the  vengeance  they  in- 
voked has  overtaken  all  three  of  the  murderers 
of  M.  6.  Sadler. 

John   W.  Bowen. 

Martin'8  Cbeek,  April  80, 1864. 

Major  Clifty  — According  to  promise  I  now  at- 
tempt to  give  you  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
wh^r  I  killed  Turner,  and  a  brief  history  of  the 
affair.  Dr.  Sadler  had,  for  two  years  previous 
to  hb  death,  seemed  equally  as  near  and  dear  to 
me  as  a  brother,  and  for  several  months  nearer 
than  any  person,  —  my  parents  not  excepted.  If 
he  had  not,  I  never  would  have  done  what  I  did, 
promise  to  be  his. 

The  men  who  killed  him  had  threatened  hb 
life  often  because  he  was  a  Union  man ;  they  said 
he  should  not  live ;  and  after  taking  the  oath  thej 
arrested  him,  but  Lieutenant  O^ey  released 
him  at  pa's  gate.  He  stayed  at  pa's  till  bed-time, 
and  I  wam^  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in;  told 
him  I  had  heard  his  life  threatened  that  day,  and 
that  I  felt  confident  he  would  be  killed  if  he  did 
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■oi  ImtTB  tiie  ndgfalxn^iood,  and  stay  off  until  Clurifltian'8,Iii8  sister-in-law,  who  lived  about  one- 
tlttte  men  became  reooociled.  half  mile  distant 

He  promised  to  go;  said  he  had  some  bosinesB  I  conclnded  togo  there  andsee,fearinetheman 
at  Carauge,  and  would  leave  the  neighborhood  would  tell  him  I  was  waitins  for  him,  and  he  would 
thai  nigfaC  or  bv  dajlight  next  morning,  and  we  escape  me.    I  found  him  &ere,  and  a  number  of 


&lt  Mwiicd  he  liad  gone.     But  for  some  unao-  other  persons,  including  his  wife,  and  her  ftther 

oountafale  reason  he  aid  not  leave.    About  S  o*-  and  mother.    Most  of  them  left  when  I  entered 

dock,  p.  M.,  next  day,  news  came  to  me,  at  Mr.  the  house.   I  asked  Mrs,  Christian  if  Turner  was 

Jolmaon's,  where  I  had  gone  with  my  brother,  gone.    She  pcnnted  to  him  at  the  gate,  just  leav- 

tiiaa  Br.  Sadler  was  killed.    I  had  met  Peteet,  mg.  I  looked  at  the  clock,  and  it  was  4-80  o'clock, 

Gordeohire,  and  Turner  on  die  road,  and  told  my  p.  m.    I  then  walked  out  into  the  yard,  and,  as 

bnither  there  that  they  were  searching  for  Dr.  Turner  was  starting,  called  to  him  to  stop.    He 

Sadler  to  kill  him.    Sure  enoogh  they  went  to  mmed,  and  sawl  was  preparing  to  shoot  hun ;  he 

faooM  where  he  was,  and,  strange  to  me,  after  started  to  run.    I  fired  at  the  distance  of  about 

warning,  he  pennitted  them  to  come  in.    They  twelve  paces,  and  missed.   I  fired  again  as  quick 

t  liim  apparendy  perfectly  fiiendly,  and  said  as  possible,  and  hit  him  in  Uie  back  of  die  head, 

thcgr  had  eome  to  get  some  brandy  from  Mr.  ana  he  fell  on  his  face  and  knees.    I  fired  a^ain 

'XettOD,  wUch  they  obtained,  and  immediately  and  hit  him  in  the  Inck,  and  he  fell  on  lus  n^t 

~^  T  drinking,  they  all  three  drew  their  pistols  side.    I  fired  twice  more,  only  one  of  these  sm)4s 

comment^  finng  at  Sadler.    He  drew  bis,  taking  effect     By  this  time  I  was  within  five 

it  was  snatched  away  fix>m  him.    He  then  steps  of  him,  and  stood  and  watched  him  till  he 

r  his  knife,  which  was  also  taken  fi*om  him.  was  dead,  and  then  turned  round  and  walked 

then  ran  round  the  house  and  up  a  stairway,  toward  the  house,  and  met  Mrs.  Christian  and  her 

^ng  out  of  their  sight    Thev  followed,  how-  sister,  his  wife,  coming  out    They  asked  me  what 

eyeTy  and  searched  till  they  found  him,  and  brought  I  did  that  for.    My  response  was,  ^You  know 

liim  down  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  mortally  wound-  what  that  man  did  the  13th  of  December  last,  — 

«d.    He  requested  some  of  his  people  to  send  for  murdered  a  dear  friend  of  mine.    I  have  been 

X)r.  Dillin  to  dress  his  wounds.    It  is  strange  to  determined  to  do  this  deed  ever  since,  and  1  never 

me,  why,  but  Sadler's  fi:iends  had  all  left  the  room,  shall  regret  it"    They  said  no  more  to  me,  but 

^wlien  Turner  went  up,  and  put  his  pistol  against  commenced  hallooing  and  blowing  a  horn.   I  got 

Ills  temples,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  They  my  horse  out  and  started  home,  where  I  shall  stay 

an  rejoiced  like  demons,  and  stood  by  till  he  had  or  leave  when  I  choose,  going  where  I  please,  and 

made  his  last  struci^le.  They  then  pulled  his  eyes  saving  what  I  please.  L.  J.  W. 

open,  and  asked  mm  in  a  loud  voice  if  he  was  

Mtola.  and  ~^  h.m  of  aU  bis  money,  and  .    j      j^   f  ^       j^       g  ^  ^^   j^^   ^ 

othonrue  insolted  and  abused  his  remains.  /  °.  v^         „.    """'""  "u^^ci  cm,  uk>  u«,u<>  w 

Now,  for  this,  I  resolved  to  have  revenge.    Pe-  Anfetam.    His  son,  young  Captain  Sunmer,  a 

teet  and  GorfTnhire  being  dead,  I  detenSined  to  >*>"'''  **?  T^^:!?*'  *!f  f  °  ^  "^"^  Pf  "'! 

kin  Turner  and  to  seek  an  earlv  ooDortunitv  of  "^"^  calmly  stood,  amidst  a  storm  of  shot  and 

doing  it     But  I  kept  that  resolutiorto  m^lf,  "H^*'  '^^  t"™ed  to  send  him  through  a  douUy 

knowing  that  ifldii  not  I  would  be  prevcitei  «g"»g  «•*..  "PO"  »  .""t*"""'^  **"'L  ??  # 

I  wentprepared,  but  never  could  get  to  see  him.  ^r*' «« ^^rj^^' ^^ hu  wuntry  claimedlis 

On  tL  -KuHday  before  I  killedW,  I  learned  ^^Vf,  fc^.!,i*^^'ij}P?\:^:  JTi^.^^lSS 
V.  _^  __-_.^__  t_  i„.„4»  «.,  T  »..:.:.-.  .-J  T  graspea  his  hand,  encircled  nim  m  his  arms,  and 
he  was  preMnng  to  leave  for  Louisiana,  and  I  f  X  ^^  ^  „ Good-by,  Sammy," "Good- 
detemuned  he  should  not  escape  if  I  could  pre-  I;  y»i~»l^^v_  .Vit  "£>  ""V^J^* .  r~~ 
vent  it  I  aroM  that  morning,  ^d  fixed  my  pis-  ^  '^'"'V  »^\^  ^^^  m^ntmg  his  horse, 
tob  »  that  they  would  be^ire  fi«,  anl  V  "^^  ^^'V"  *^v  T^  °*  «*«««»  im- 
5««oed  tohunt^him  aU  that  dav.  TJen  «tting  S4°ow"^" ^ K.;"  f^^T^y  I 
down,  I  wrote  a  few  hnes;  so  that,  if  I  fell,  my  ^*"*«"  i    "ir  ^'     ^JnT       «»«"«"^  "/  « 

fiiends  might  know  where  to  look  for  my  remkini;  F^  1  ^^"^  ^^if^^^'    ^^  «^«°^  ^«»  ^"^ 

Itook  mTlnittinff,  as  if  I  were  going  to  spend  the  >"«  ^  ^^  "^'^^  

day  with  a  neighbor  Uving  on  the  road  toward  

Tomer's.  It  rained  very  severely,  making  the  Incident  of  Lookout  Mountain. — It 
roads  muddy,  so  that  I  became  fatigued,  ana  con-  was  near  sundown  when  Greneral  T.  J.  Wood» 
daded  to  go  back  and  ride  the  next  day,  on  Satur-  whose  conduct  all  through  the  three  days'  battle 
day.  But  ma  rode  my  horse  on  Saturday,  and  marked  him  as  one  of  uie  ablest  leaders  of  the 
left  me  to  keep  house.  We  had  company  Sunday  national  armies,  rode  along  the  lines  of  his 
?.  X.,  to  that  I  could  not  leave ;  but  the  company  superb  diviaon.  Loud  shouts  of  enthusiasm  ey- 
left  about  noon,  and  I  started  again  in  searcn  of  erywhere  greeted  his  appearance,  until  at  last  his 
Tbmer.  I  went  to  his  house,  about  two-and-a-  feelings,  no  longer  controllable,  broke  out  in  a 
half  miles  ftom  pa's.    I  finind  no  one  at  home,  speech : 

and  therefore  sat  down  to  await  his  return.  Aft»r  "  *  Brave  men  I '  sud  he,  <  you  were  ordered  to 
waidng  perhaps  one-and-a-half  hours,  a  man  go  forward  and  take  the  rifle-pits  at  the  foot  at 
came  to  see  Turner,  and  not  finding  him, he  said  Siese  hilhi ;  you  did  so;  and  tnen,  by  the  Eter- 
he  sapposed  he  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  Mrs.  nail  without  orders,  you  pushed  forward  and 
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took  all  the  enemy's  woilu  oo  top  I  Here  kafine 
chance  for  haying  yon  all  coortHmardalled !  and 
I  myself  will  appear  as  the  principal  witness 
against  you,  unless  yon  promise  me  one  thing/ 

•"  <  Whatis  U?  what  is  it  ?'  laughingly  inqmred 
his  men. 

^  *  It  is,'  resumed  the  General,  *  that  as  ^ron  are 
DOW  in  possession  of  these  woiis,  you  will  con- 
tinue against  all  opposition  of  Bragg,  Johnston, 
Jeff.  Davis  and  tne  devil,  steadfiutly  to  hold 
theml' 

^  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  enthu- 
thusiasm  of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds.  They 
left  the  ranks  and  crowded  round  Uieir  GeneraL 
*  We  promise  1  we  promise  1  *  they  cried.  And, 
amid  such  exclamations  as,  *  Of  course  we'll  hold 
them ! '  *  Let  anyone  try  to  take  them  from  us ! ' 
<Bully  for  you !'  'Three  cheers  for  old  Wood,' 
the  gallant  officer  rode  off  the  field." 


"  I  FIGHTS  MIT  SIGEL 1 " 

BT  OSAKT  P.  SOBIKSON. 

I MXT  him  again,  he  was  tradging  along. 

His  knapsack  with  chickens  was  swelling ; 
He'd  «  Blenkered  "  these  dainties,  and  thought  it  no 
wrong, 

From  some  secessionist's  dwelling. 
''.What  regiment's  yours  ?  and  under  whose  flag 

Do  yon  fight?  "  said  I,  touching  his  shoulder; 
Turning  slowly  around  he  smilingly  said. 

For  the  thought  mode  him  stronger  and  bolder ; 

"  Ifyhts  mU  Sigdr 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  his  knapsack  was  gone. 

His  cap  and  canteen  were  missmg, 
Shell,  shrapnell,  and  grape,  and  the  swift  rifle-ball 

Around  him  and  o^r  nim  were  hissing. 
How  are  you,  my  friend,  and  where  have  yon  been,- 

And  for  what  and  for  whom  are  you  fighting  1 
He  said,  as  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  ^n 

Sent  his  arm  and  his  musket  a  "  kiting," 
"  I  JighU  mU  Sigd." 

And  once  more  I  saw  him  and  knelt  by  his  side,  ' 

His  life-blood  was  rapidly  flowing; 
I  whispered  of  home,  wife,  children,  and  friends, 

The  bright  land  to  which  he  was  going ; 
And  have  you  no  word  for  the  dear  ones  at  home, 

The  "  wee  one,"  the  father  or  moUier? 
"Taw!  yaw!"  said  he,  "tell  them!  oh!  tell  them 
I  fights"  — 

Poor  feuow !  he  thought  of  no  other  — 
"IJtghUmitSi^ 
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We  scraped  out  a  grave,  and  he  dreamlessly  sleeps 

On  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  River ; 
His  home  and  his  kindred  alike  are  unknown. 

His  reward  in  the  hands  of  the  Giver. 
We  placed  a  rough  board  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 

"  And  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory,'' 
Bnt  on  it  we  marked  ere  we  turned  from  the  spot, 

The  little  we  knew  of  his  story  — 
'*  1  fyhu  wit  SigdJ' 


Army  Signals.  —  This  most  interesting  and 
useful  arm  of  the  military  service  is  perhaps,  less 
heard  of  by  the  pohlic  than  any  other ;  and  its 


mvalnable  labon,  as  well  as  its  frequent  immineBt 
perils,  are  alike  unreooided,  and,  therefore,  un- 
appreciated. The  signal  oflBcer  who  would  fariiiff 
late  and  full  news  to  the  commanding  Generu 
nsust  nndei]^  not  a  little  firtigue  and  hardship. 
He  must  climb  h^  trees  to  watch  the  enemy; 
he  must  penetrate  throu^  tangled  thicketa  and 
forests,  in  search  of  eli^e  stations ;  he  most 
climb  the  ndes  of  steep  and  rugged  mountains, 
and  Ins  brig^  and  showy  flag  never  fiuls  to 
attract  the  rebel  aharpdioolei^s  fire  when  he 
is  in  reach,  which  he  nsust  often  be  to  secure  a 
good  post,  or  observe  the  enemy. 

When  once  a  station  is  established,  his  flag 
must  never  droop  by  day  nor  his  torch  grow  dim 
by  night,  till  he  has  orders  finom  his  chief  to 
atumdon  his  post  for  a  new  one.  And  yet  so 
great  is  the  mystery  with  which  he  must  enshroud 
his  art,  so  profoundly  secret  must  he  keep  the 
weighty  messages  and  orders  confided  to  lum, 
and  so  silent  are  his  operations,  that  the  worid 
and  even  the  army  know  little  about  him.  He 
alone  is  proof  a^nst  the  wiles  of  those  "  oni- 
venal  walking  mterri^ation-points,''  the  cone- 
spondents,  though  he,  above  all  others,  is  the  man 
whom  they  would  delight  to  be  pemutted  to  ^  use.** 
But  he  has  his  reward  for  all  this.  In  the  clear 
upper  air  where  he  dwells,  he  sees,  as  widi  a 
hawk's  eye,  the  whole  p;reat  drama  played  out  be- 
neath hun ;  he  sees  we  long  lines  of  men  de-> 
ployed  through  the  valleys,  and  knows  where  they 

So,  and  why ;  his  eyes  feast  upon  the  field  of  ba^> 
e,  where  Uie  columns  of  attack  rush  impetuously 
down  a  wuuded  slope,  across  an  open  neld,  anid 
up  into  another  fiiece  of  wood,  and  all  is  clear  to 
him  and  intelligible,  while,  to  olhera  who  most 
grovel  on  the  ground,  there  is  nothing  but  am  «4t> 
asperating  muddle. 

Signal  stations  are  of  two  kinds ;  refleeting-sta- 
tions  and  stations  of  observation ;  the  fi>rmer  for 
transmitting  dispatches,  the  latter  fot  watchhig 
the  enemy  and  commumcating  the  results  to  the 
commander.  Both  are  constructed  on  the  same 
principles,  and  employ  the  same  instruments. 
The  latter  are  few  and  simple.  The  flag  is 
made  of  difierent  colors,  to  contrast  with  the 
line  of  the  background,  white,  black;  or  red.  The 
one  usually  employed  is  but  four  feet  square; 
for  the  Im^t  distances  it  is  made  six  feet  aqjoare, 
and  mounted  on  a  third  joint  of  staff  to  give  it 
wider  range.  The  marine  glass  is  used  for  scan- 
ning the  horizon  rapidly,  and  making  general  ob- 
servations ;  the  telescc^  finr  reading  signals  at  a 
rt  distance,  and  observing  fixed  points  minute- 
Besides  these  there  is  a  certam  mysterioua 
pasteboiurd  disc,  stamped  with  a  circle  of  figmes, 
and  a  ^li^ng  interior  one  of  letters  correapooding 
to  each.  G^iis  is  the  key  and  clew  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  to  the  uninitiated  is,  of  course,  im- 
penetrable. 

When  a  messa^  is  about  to  be  sent,  the  flag- 
man tdke&  his  station  upon  some  elevated  object, 
and  **  calls  "  the  station  with  which  he  desires  to 
communicate  bv  waving  the  flag  or  torch  aloiHy 
to  and  fro.  The  operator,  seated  at  the  g^ass, 
watches  closely  the  distant  flag,  and  as  soon  as  it 
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ngpondB  by  dipping,  he  u  ready  to  send  his  dia- 
pitch.  Holdinff  the  written  message  befcsre  him, 
M  caUs  <mt  to  uie  flagman  certain  numbers,  each 
figure  or  combination  of  figores  standing  for  a  let- 
Iflr.  The  flagman  indicates  each  separate  figure  by 
m  ingenious  combination  of  a  few  very  simple  mo- 
tions. For  instance,  one  stroke  of  the  flaff  from 
a  perpendicnhur  to  a  right  horizontid,  in£cates 
one  figure ;  a  stroke  to  the  left  horizontal,  indi- 
cates another ;  a  stroke  executinja;  a  half  circle, 
another,  &c.  Afler  each  motion  mdicatine  a  fig- 
nrBy  the  flag  returns  always  to  a  perpendicular. 
There  are  a  few  syllables  which  are  indicated  by 
i  anffle  stroke  of  the  flag ;  otherwise  the  word 
must  oe  spelled  out  letter  by  letter.  Experienced 
^gnal  officers,  however,  employ  many  abrevia- 
fions  by  omitUng  vowels,  &c.,  so  that  scarcely  a 
■ng^  word,  unless  a  very  unused  one,  is  spelled 
oatmfuU. 

^  When  a  message  is  beinje  received,  the  operator 
■ts  at  the  glass,  with  the  flagman  near  to  record 
it  This  ue  operator  then  interprets,  for  not 
eien  the  General  himself  is  in  the  secret,  and  by 
ioppl^s  the  omitted  vowels,  &c.,  makes  out  an 
mtelligible  piece  of  the  king's  English. 

The  rapioity  with  which  all  this  is  executed  by 
pperieneed  operators  is  astonishing.  The  flag 
is  kept  in  such  rapid  motion  that  the  eye  of  the 
inezpert  can  scarcely  follow,  and  his  wonder  b 
incmsed  by  being  told  that  Uie  reader,  of  whom 
he  cannot  see  the  slightest  indication  with  his 
■aked  eye,  a  ten  or  twelve  miles  away.  An  or- 
&ai7^  message  of  a  few  lines  is  despatched  in 
tan  minutes ;  a  whole  page  of  foolscap  occupies 
about  thirty  minutes  in  its  transmission.  Officers 
who  have  long  worked  together,  and  are  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  each  other's  abbreviations  and 
pecuhar  expressions,  can  improve  upon  even  this 
spted. 

The  distance  also  through  which  signals  can  be 
transmitted,  without  an  intermediate  station,  is 
iorpriainff.  Captain  Leonard,  chief  signal  officer 
of  the  Fourth  Corps,  sent  despatches  regularly 
fiom  Bin^gold  to  Summerville,  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tun,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  Lieut  Wil- 
fiim  Bejmolds,  formerly  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  mg- 
palled  from  the  deck  of  a  ffunboat  twenty  miles 
into  Port  Boyal  harbor.  N.  Daniels  was  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  Maryland  Heights  to 
give  information  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and 
ae  sncceeded  in  sending  messages  rapidly  over 
the  extraordinary  distance  of  twenty-lQur'  miles 
*-fit)m  the  Heifihts  to  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  — 
fcnr  miles  fiom  Frederick.  But  these  instances 
rsqnixed  remaricably  favorable  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  locality,  &c  Ordinarily,  messages 
were  not  sent  a  greater  distance  tnau  six  or 


An  Anecdote  of  the  Wilderkess.  —  In 
fte  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  the  Twentieth 
Ifamadnisetts  regiment  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
%bfc,  and  one  cofor-bearer  after  another  was  shot 
down  almost  as  &st  as  the  men  could  be  replaced. 
But  such  was  the  eagerness  to  keep  the  fliag  aloft 


that  at  one  time,  two  men, — Irishmen — caught 
hold  of  the  standard  at  once,  as  it  was  about  to 
fiJl,  and  strmzgled  for  it  Just  then  a  shot 
struck  the  staCcu^^inff  it  in  two,  and  leaving  one 
man  with  the  Bag,  and  the  other  with  the  broken 
stick.  "Bedadl"  sud  the  man  with  the  slufft 
end  of  the  stafi*,  *^  the  rebels  have  decided  for  us 
this  time  P  and  went  to  loading  and  firing  again, 
as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 


An  Incident  or  Rockt  FACE.-^Briga* 
dier  General  Morgan  related  the  following  inci- 
dent that  occurred  on  his  line  of  operations. 
While  his  brigade  occupied  the  gap,  between  Oak 
Ejiob  and  Bocky  Face,  a  corporal  of  Company  I, 
Sixtieth  Illinois,  broke  from  the  line,  and  under 
cover  of  projecting  ledges  got  up  within  twenty 
feet  of  a  squad  of  rebels  on  the  summit  Taking 
shelter  from  the  sharpshooters,  he  called  out: 

**  I  say,  rebs,  don't  you  want  to  hear  Old  Abe's 
amnesty  proclamation  read  ?  " 

"^  Yes  1  yes ! "  was  the  unanimous  cry ;  ^  g^ve 
us  the  ape's  proclamation." 

**  Attention ! "  commanded  the  corporal,  and 
in  a  clear  and  resonant  voice,  he  read  the  amnes- 
ty proclamation  to  the  rebels,  beneath  the  cannon 
planted  by  rebel  hands  to  destroy  the  fabric  of 

government  established  by  our  fathers.  When 
e  arrived  at  those  passages  of  the  proclamation 
where  the  negro  was  referred  to,  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  cries  of  **  None  of  your  d — d  abolitionism 
— look  out  for  rocks  1 "  And  down  over  his  hid- 
ing-place descended  a  shower  of  stones  and  rocks. 
Having  finished  the  reading,  the  corporal  asked : 
"  Well,  rebs,  how  do  you  like  the  terms  ?  Will 
you  hear  it  again  ?  " 

"Not  to-day,  you  bloody  Yank.  Now  crawl 
down  in  a  hurry  and  we  wont  fire,"  was  the  re- 
sponse ;  and  the  daring  corporal  descended  and 
rejoined  his  command,  which  had  dbtinctly  heard 
all  that  passed. 


The  Death  and  Burial  of  Gen.  J.  E.  R 
Stuabt.  —  No  incident  of  mortalitv  since  the  fall 
of  the  great  Jackson,  has  occasioned  more  painful 
regret  than  this,  said  the  Richmond  Examiner  of 
M^  13, 1864.  Major  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  model 
of  Virginia  cavaliers  and  dashing  chieftain,  whose 
name  was  a  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  familiar  as  a 
household  word  in  two  continents,  is  dead,  struck 
down  by  a  bullet  fi^mthe  dastardly  foe,  and  the 
whole  Confederacy  mourns  Imn.  He  breathed  out 
his  gallant  spirit  resignedly,  and  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  his  remarkable  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
at  twenty-two  nunutes  to  eight  o'clock,  Thursday 
night,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Brewer,  a  relative, 
on  Grace  street,  in  thepresence  of  Drs.  Brewer, 
Gamett,  Gibson,  and  Fontaine  of  the  General's 
st^,  Rev.  Messrs.  Feterkin  and  Keppler,  and  a 
circle  of  sorrow-stricken  comrades  and  fiiends. 

We  learn  from  the  physicians  in  attendance 
upon  the  General  that  nis  condition  during  the 
day  was  very  changeable,  with  occasional  de* 
linum,  and  other   unmirtakable   symptoms   of 
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needy  dissolution.  In  Uie  moments  of  deHrimn 
me  Genend's  mind  wandered,  and  like  the  im- 
mortal Jackson,  (wbose  spirit,  we  tnuk,^  his  has 
joined),  in  the  Ime  of  reason  Ins  fiw^ties  were 
Doaed  with  the  oetails  of  his  comniand.^  He  re- 
newed, in  broken  sentences,  all  his  elorioos  cam- 
paigns aronnd  McGlellan's  rear  on  the  Peninsula, 
Defend  the  Potomac,  and  upon  the  Bapidan, 
quoting  from  his  orders  and  issuing  new  ones  to 
his  couriers,  with  a  last  injunction  to  ^  make  haste." 

About  noon  Thursday,  President  Davis  visited 
his  bedside,  and  spent  some  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
dyine  chamber  of  his  favorite  chieftain.  The 
President,  taking  his  himd,  said,  **  General,  how 
do  you  feel  ?  "  He  replied,  ^  Easy*  but  wiUins 
to  cOe,  if  Cvod  and  my  country  think  I  have  fiiP 
fflled  my  destiny  and  done  my  duty."  As  even- 
ing approached  the  General's  delinum  increased 
and  his  mind  ac^ain  wandered  to  the  battle-fields 
over  which  he  had  fought,  then  off  to  wife  and 
children,  and  off  again  to  the  front  A  tel^raph- 
ic  message  had  been  sent  for  his  wife,  who  was  in 
the  country,  with  the  injunction  to  make  all  haste 
as  the  General  was  danseroudy  wounded.  Some 
thoughtless,  but  unauthorized  person,  thinking 
probably  to  spare  his  wife  pain,  altered  the  dis- 
pateh  to  ^  slightly  wounded,^  and  it  was  thus  she 
received  it,  and  did  not  make  that  haste  which 
she  otherwise  would  have  done  to  reach  his  side. 

As  evening  wore  on  the  paroxysms  of  pain 
increased,  and  mortification  set  in  rapidly. 
Hiough  suffering  the  greatest  agony  at  times,  the 
General  was  ciQm,  and  appli^  to  the  wound, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  ice  intended  to  relieve 
the  pain.  Dunne  the  evening  he  asked  Dr. 
Brewer  how  long  he  thought  he  could  live,  and 
whether  it  was  possible  for  him  to  survive  through 
tiie  night  The  doctor,  knowing  he  did  not  de- 
are  to  be  buoyed  by  fidse  hopes,  told  him  frankly 
that  death  the  last  enemy,  was  n^ndly  wproach- 
ing.  The  General  nodded,  and  said,  '*  I  am  re- 
agned  if  it  be  God's  will ;  but  I  would  like  to 
live  to  see  my  wife.  But  God's  will  be  done." 
Several  times  he  roused  up  and  asked  if  she  had 
oome. 

To  the  doctor,  who  sat  holding  his  wrist,  and 
counting  the  fleeting,  weakening  pulse,  he  remark- 
ed, ^  Doctor,  I  suppose  I  am  gomg  fast  now.  It  will 
soon  be  over.  But  God's  will  be  done.  I  hope 
I  have  fulfilled  my  destiny  to  my  country  and 
my  duty  to  my  God." 

At  half-past  iseven  o'clock  it  was  evident  to  the 
phyncians  that  death  was  setting  its  clammy  seal 
upon  the  brave,  open  brow  of  the  General,  and 
they  told  him  so — asked  if  he  had  any  last  messages 
to  give.  The  General,  with  a  mind  perfectly 
clear  and  possessed,  then  made  disposition  of  his 
staff  and  personal  effects.  To  Bira.  Greneral  B. 
£.  Lee  he  directed  that  the  golden  spurs  be  giv- 
en as  a  dying  memento  of  his  love  and  esteem  of 
her  husband.  To  his  staff  officers  he  cave  his 
horses.  So  particular  was  he  in  small  tbings, 
even  in  the  oying  hour,  that  he  emphatically  ex- 
hibited and  iOus&ated  the  ruling  passion  strong 
i  in  death.  To  one  of  his  staff^  wm>  was  a  heavy- 
k.  InuU  man,  he  said,  ^  Yoa  had  better  take  the 


laiger  hone ;  he  trill  cany  you  better.*  Other 
mementos  he  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner. 
To  his  yoam^  son,  he  left  hb  glorious  sword. 

ffis  woriii^  matters  dosed,  the  eternal  interests 
of  his  soul  enn^ed  his  mind.  INiming  to  tiie 
Rev.  Mr.  Petmm,  of  the  Episcopal  Chmch,  and 
of  which  he  was  an  exemplary  member,  he  asked 
him  to  sing  the  hymn  commencing : 

"RodL  of  ages  deft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee," 

he  jmninffwith  all  the  voice  his  strength  would 
permit  He  then  joined  in  prayer  with  the  min* 
isters.  To  the  doctor  he  again  said,  ^I  am  goina 
fast  now ;  I  am  re«gned ;  God's  will  be  £iie.* 
Thus  died  General  X  £.  B.  Stuart 

His  wife  reached  the  house  of  death  and 
mourning  about  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  night, 
one  hour  and  a  half  after  dissolution,  and  was,  of 
course,  plunged  into  the  greatest  grief  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  death  had  intervened  between 
the  announcement  of  the  wounding  of  the  Gen- 
eral and  her  arrival 

The  funeral  services  preliminary  to  the  consign- 
ment to  the  grave  of  the  remains  of  General 
Stuart,  were  conducted  yesterday  aftemooo  in 
St  James'  Episcopal  churoh,  comer  of  Marshall 
and  FifUi  streets,  Rev.  Dr.  Peterkin,  rector. 
The  cortege  reached  the  church  about  five  o*dodk 
without  music  or  military  escort,  the  Pabfic 
Guard  being  absent  on  duty.  The  church  was 
already  crowded  with  citizens.  The  «ntt»alKi» 
case,  containing  the  corpse,  was  borne  into  tfie 
church  and  up  the  center  aisle  to  the  ahar,  tlie 
organ  pealing  a  solemn  funeral  dii^  and  an- 
them by  the  choir. 

Among  the  pall-bearers  we  noticed  Brigaiffier- 
General  John  H  Winder,  General  Geom  W. 
Randolph,  General  Joseph  B.  Anderson,  Briga- 
dier-Greneral  Lawton,  and  Commodore  Forrest 

Amone  the  congregation  appeared  President 
Davis,  General  Bragg,  General  Bansom,  wod 
other  civil  and  military  offidals  in  Richmond.  A 
portion  of  the  funeral  services,  according  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peterido, 
assistea  by  other  ministers,  oonduding  with  sin^ 
insand  prayer. 

The  body  was  then  borne  forth  to  the  heane 
in  waiting,  decorated  ^th  black  plumes,  wod 
drawn  by  fbur  white  horses.  The  oigan  pealed 
its  slow,  solemn  music  as  the  body  was  borne  to 
the  entrance,  and  while  the  cortege  was  formingi 
the  congregation  standing  by  with  heads  mw 
covered.  Several  carriages  in  the  line  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  members  ra  the  deceased  GreneraTii 
stsmT,  and  relatives.  From  the  church  the  cortege 
moved  to  Hollywood  Cemetery,  where  the  re> 
mains  were  deposited  in  a  vault ;  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  service  read  by  Dr.  Minngerode. 
of  St  Paul's  Church,— and  ail  that  was  mortel 
of  the  dead  hero  was  ^ut  in  from  the  gaze  of  men* 

Dr.  Brewer,  the  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  Stovty 
has  furnished  us  with  some  particulars  obtained 
fi^m  the  General's  own  lips,  of  the  manner  io 
which  he  came  by  his  wound. 
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He  had  fanned  a  line  of  flkirmishen  near  tlie 
Yellow  Ta?em,  wlien,  seeing  a  brigade  preparing 
to  diaive  on  his  left,  Gen.  Stuart  ana  his  staff 
dashed  down  the  line  to  fonn  troops  to  repel  the 
ehuge.  About  this  time  the  Yankees  came  thun- 
dering down  upon  the  General  and  his  small 
escort  Twelve  shots  were  fired  at  the  General 
at  short  range,  the  Yankees  evidently  recognizing 
his  well-known  person.  The  General  wheeled 
apon  them  with  the  natural  braveiy  which  had 
•IwajTB  characterized  him,  and  cUschaxged  sis 
shots  at  his  assailants.  The  last  of  the  shots 
fired  at  him  struck  the  General  in  the  left  side  of 
the  stomach.  He  did  not  fall,  knowing  he  would 
be  captured  if  he  did,  and,  nerving  himself  in 
his  seat,  wheeled  his  horse's  head  and  rode  for 
the  protection  of  his  lines.  Before  he  reached 
them  his  wound  overcame  him,  and  he  fell,  or 
was  helped  from  his  saddle  by  one  of  his  ever- 
fidtfafiil  trooperB,  and  carried  to  a  place  of  security. 
Sabsequently,  he  was  brought  to  Richmond  in  an 
ambulance.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
mortification  of  the  stomach,  induced  by  tiie  flow 
of  Uood  finom  the  kidneys  and  intestines  into  the 
caTify  of  the  stomach. 

CSoieral  Stuart  was  about  thirty-five  years  of 
ase.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  children.  His 
omst  offspring,  a  sprightly  boy,  died  a  year  ago 
whOe  he  was  battling  for  his  country  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock. When  telegraphed  that  his  chUd  was 
aying  he  sent  the  reply,  ^*  I  must  leave  my  child 
in  the  hands  of  God ;  my  country  needs  mo  here ; 
I  cannot  come." 

Thus  has  passed  away,  amid  the  exciting  scenes 
of  this  revoiutbn,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
dashing  cavaliers  that  the  ^*  Old  Dominion  "  has 
ever  given  birth  to.  Long  will  her  sons  recount 
the  stoiT  of  his  achievements,  and  mourn  his  un- 
dy  departure.  Like  the  hero  of  the  old  song, — 

^  Of  all  our  knights  be  was  the  flower, 
Gompagnon  de  la  Maijolaine ; 
Of  all  our  knights  he  was  the  flower, 
Always  gay." 


Home  Life  in  the  South. — "There  are 
many  little  thinss  in  which  our  daily  life  is 
ebangedy^  said  the  wife  of  a  Confederate  officer, 
— <<  many  luxuries  cut  off  fixnn  the  table  which 
we  have  forgotten  to  miss.  Our  mode  of  pro- 
corinz  necessaries  b  very  different  and  far  more 
complicated.  The  condition  of  our  currency  has 
brought  about  many  curious  results ;  for  instance, 
I  have  iust  procured  leather,  for  our  negro-shoes, 
by  exchanging  tallow  for  it,  of  which  we  had  a 
quantity  mm  some  fine  beeves,  fattened  and 
£lled  upon  the  place. 

"  I  am  now  baigaining,  with  a  factory  up  the 
ooimtry,  to  exchange  pork  and  lard,  with  them, 
far  blocks  of  3ram,  to  weave  negro  clothes;  and 
not  only  negro<lothing  I  have  woven,  I  am  now 
dydng  thread  to  weave  homespun  for  myself  and 
daofl^ters.  I  am  ravelling  up,  or  having  ravelled, 
aQ  ue  old  scn^  g£  fine  worsteds  and  dark  silks, 
to  ^n  thread  fiir  gloves,  for  the  General  and 


self,  which  doves  I  am  to  knit  These  home-knit 
gloves  and  wese  homespun  dresses  will  look  mudi 
neater  and  nicer  than  you  would  suj^Mse.  My 
daughters  and  I  being  in  want  of  under  garments, 
I  sent  a  quantity  of  lud  to  the  Macon  fiKstoiy,  and 
received  in  return  fine  unbleached  calico,— -a 
pound  of  lard  payins  for  a  yard  of  cloth.  They 
will  not  sell  their  doth  for  money.  This  un- 
bleached calico  my  daughters  and  self  are  now 
making  up  &r  ourselves.  You  see  some  fin«i^ht 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe. 

'*  If  I  were  to  describe  the  cutting  and  altering 
of  old  things  to  make  new,  which  now  perpetually 
go  on,  I  sm>uld  far  outstep  the  limits  of  a  letter, 
— perhaps  I  have  done  so  already, — but  I  thought 
this  sketch  would  amuse  you,  and  give  you  some 
idea  of  our  Confederate  ways  and  means  of  living 
and  doin^.  At  Christmas  1  sent  presents  to  my 
relations  m  Savannah,  and  instead  of  the  elegant 
trifles  I  used  to  sive  at  that  season,  I  bestowed  as 
follows :  sever^  bushels  of  nieal,  peas,  bacon, 
lard,  eggs,  sausages,  soap  (home-made),  rope, 
string,  and  a  coarse  basket  I  all  which  articles,  I 
am  assured,  were  most  warmly  welcomed,  and 
more  acceptable  than  jewels  and  silks  would 
have  been.  To  all  of  this  we  are  so  familiarized 
that  we  laugh  at  these  changes  in  our  ways  of 
life,  and  keep  our  r^rets  for  graver  thines. 

^*  The  photographs  of  your  children  I  was  so 
happy  to  see.  You  would  have  smiled  to  have 
heard  my  daughters  divixung  the  present  inhion 
from  the  style  of  dress  in  the  likenesses.  Yon 
must  know  that,  amid  all  the  woes  of  the  Sontb- 
em  Confederacy,  her  women  still  feel  their  utter 
ignorance  of  the  fashions,  whenever  they  have  a 
new  dress  to  make  up  or  an  old  one  to  renovate. 
I  imagine  that  when  our  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  mankind  is  revived  we  shall  present  a  singu- 
lar aspect ;  but  what  we  shall  have  lost  in  external 
appearance  I  trust  we  shall  have  gained  in  snbli- 
mer  virtues  and  more  important  qualities." 


The  Last  Words  of  Colonel  Stone.-— 
Much  has  been  smd  —  but  not  too  much  —  in 
praise  of  Col.  Newton  Stone,  late  commander  of 
the  Vermont  Second,  who  fell  in  the  second  day's 
fight  in  the  Wilderness.  He  was  first  wounded 
in  the  le^,  and  conveyed  to  the  rear ;  and,  after 
having  bis  wound  dres^d,  requested  to  be  placed 
upon  nis  horse,  which  was  done ;  when  he  unme- 
diately  rode  to  the  front  and  took  his  posidon  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  amid  the  cheers  of  his 
men,  whom  he  adoressed  briefly  as  follows, — 

**  Well,  boys,  this  is  rough  work ;  but  I  have 
done  as  I  told  you  1  wished  you  to  do,  not  to 
leave  for  a  slight  wound,  but  remain  just  as  long 
as  you  could  do  any  good ;  I  am  here  to  do  as 
long  as  I  can."  He  then  rode  along  the  line, 
speaking  a  word  of  good  cheer  to  every  company, 
and,  as  he  halted  to  address  Company  B,  a  rifle- 
ball  pierced  his  head,  and  he  fell  fix)m  his  horse 
a  corpse.  At  that  moment,  the  regiment  was 
forcea  back  and  the  body  of  their  Colonel  was 
ci^tured,  but  was  immediately  i*e-taken. 
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"PICCIOLA." 

It  was  a  sei^geunt  old  and  graj, 

Well  sin^  and  bronzed  from  siege  and  pillage, 
Went  tramping  in  an  army's  wake. 

Along  the  turnpike  of  the  Tillage. 

Ifor  days  and  nights  the  winding  host 
Had  throogh  the  little  place  been  marching. 

And  ever  load  the  mstics  cheered, 
Till  ey'iy  throat  was  hoarse  and  parduxig. 

The  squire  and  fiurmer,  maid  and  dame. 

All  took  the  sight's  electric  stirring. 
And  hats  were  waved,  and  staves  were  rane>. 

And  'kerchie&  white  were  countless  whining. 

They  only  saw  a  gallant  show 

Of  heroes  stalwart  under  banners. 
And  in  the  fierce  heroic  glow 

'Twas  theirs  to  yield  but  wild  ^^^^aww 

The  sergeant  heard  the  shrill  hurrahs, 
Where  he  behind  in  step  was  keeping ; 

But  glandne  down  beside  the  road 
He  saw  a  little  maid  sit  weeping. 

''  And  how  is  this  ?  "  he  gruffly  said, 

A  moment  pausing  to  regard  her ; 
"  Why  weepest  thou,  my  little  chit  1 " 

Ajod  then  she  only  cried  the  harder. 


**  And  how  is  this  my  little  chit," 
The  sturdy  trooper  straight  repeated, 

**  When  all  the  yiUage  cheers  us  on, 
That  you,  in  tears,  apart  are  seated  ? 


>> 


"  We  march  two  hundred  thousand  strong  I 
And  that's  a  sight  my  baby  beauty. 

To  quicken  silence  into  soo^. 
And  glorify  the  soldier's  duty." 


M 


It's  very,  verjr  grand,  I  know," 
The  little  maid  gave  soft  replying ; 
"And  £ither,  mother,  brother,  too. 
All  say  <  hurrah'  while  I  am  ciying.'* 

"  But  think  —  O.  Mr.  Soldier,  think. 

How  many  little  sisters'  brothers 
Are  going  ail  awaj  to  fight. 

Who  may  be  lolled  as  well  as  others! " 

"tThy,  bless  thee,  child,  "  the  sergeant  said. 
His  brawny  hand  her  curls  caressing, 

"  'Tis  left  for  little  ones  like  you 
To  find  that  war's  not  all  a  blessing. " 

And,  "  bless  thee  I  "  once  again  he  cried ; 

Then  cleared  his  throat  and  looked  indignant, 
And  marched  away  with  wrinkled  brow 

To  stop  the  straggling  tear  benignant 

And  still  the  ringing  shouts  went  up 
From  doorway,  thatch,  and  fidds  of  tillage ; 

The  pall  behind  the  standard  seen 
By  one  alone,  of  all  the  village. 

The  oak  and  cedar  bend  and  writhe 

When  roars  the  wind  through  gap  and  braken ; 
But  'tis  the  tenderest  reed  of  all 

That  trembles  first  when  earth  is  shaken. 


Ths  Cruelties  of  War. — In  the  month 
of  Janoarr,  1863,  at  Laurel,  N.  C,  near  the  Ten- 
neasee  border,  all  the  salt  was  seized  for  distri- 
botion  by  Confisderate  Commissioners.  Salt  was 
selling  at  seventy-five  to  one  himdred  dollars  a 
sack.  The  CommiflsionerB  declared  that  the 
^  Tories  "  should  have  none,  and  poutivelr  re- 
fused to  give  Union  noen  Uieir  portion  of  the 
quantiW  to  be  distributed  in  that  vicinity.  This 
palpable  injustice  roused  the  Union  men,  thej 
assembled  togeUier  and  determined  to  seize  their 
proportion  m  the  salt  by  force.  They  did  so, 
taking  at  Marshall,  N.  C,  what  thejr  deemed  to 
be  their  share,  and  which  had  been  withheld  from 
them,  simply  because  they  adhered  with  uncon- 
querable devotion  to  tlie  government  of  their 
Others. 

Immediately  afterward  the  Sixty-fifth  N.  C. 
raiment,  nnaer  command  of  Lieut  CoL  Jaa. 
Keith,  was  ordered  to  Laurel,  to  arrest  the  offend- 
ers. 

L.  M.  Allen  was  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  bat 
had  been  suspended  for  six  months  for  crime  and 
drunkenness.  Many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
salt  seizure  left  their  homes.  Those  who  did  not 
participate  in  it  became  the  sufferers.  Among 
those  arrested  were  Joseph  Wood,  about  sixtjr 
years  of  age ;  Day  Shclton,  sixty ;  James  Shel- 
ton,  fifty  ;  Roddy  Shelton,  forty-five ;  Ellisoii 
King,  forty ;  Halen  Moore,  forty ;  Wade  Moore* 
thirfy-five;  Isaiah  Shelton,  fifteen ;  Wm.Sheltoii, 
twelve ;  James  Medcal^  ten ;  Jasper  Channel* 
fourteen ;  Sam  Shelton,  nineteen,  and  his  brother 
aged  seventeen,  sons  of  Liftis  Shelton,— in  all  thir- 
teen men  and  boys.  Nearly  all  of  them  declared 
they  were  innocent,  and  had  taken  no  part  in 
appropriating  the  salt  They  begged  for  a  trial* 
aasertmg  that  they  could  prove  their  innocence. 

Col.  Allen  who  was  witn  his  troops,  but  not  in 
command,  told  them  they  should  have  a  trial 
but  that  they  would  be  teken  to  Tennessee  for 
that  purpose.  They  bid  fiu«well  to  their  wives, 
daugnters  and  sisters,  directing  them  to  procnro 
the  witnesses  and  bring  them  to  the  Court  in 
Tennessee,  where  they  supposed  their  trial  would 
take  place.  Alas !  how  httle  they  dreamed  what 
a  &te  awuted  them  1  The  poor  fellows  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  miles  when  they  were  turned 
from  the  road  into  a  gorge  in  the  mountain,  and 
halted.  Without  any  warning  of  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them,  five  of  them  were  ordered  to 
kneel  down.  Ten  paces  in  front  of  these  five  a 
file  of  soldiers  were  placed  with  loaded  muskets. 
The  terrible  reality  flashed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
doomed  patriots. 

Old  man  Wood  ( sixty  years  of  age, )  cried 
out :  **  For  God's  sake  men,  you  are  not  going  to 
shoot  us  V  If  you  are  going  to  murder  us,  give 
us  at  least  time  to  pray. "  Col.  Allen  was  re- 
minded of  bis  promise  to  give  them  a  triaL  They 
were  informed  that  Allen  had  no  authority ;  that 
Keith  was  in  command ;  and  that  there  was  no 
time  for  prayins. —  The  order  was  given  to  fire ; 
the  old  man  and  bovs  put  their  hands  to  their 
faces  and  rent  the  air  with  agonizing  cries  oi  de- 
spair ;  the  soldiers  waveared  and  hesita^  to  obey 
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tbe  command.  Keith  siud,  if  they  did  not  fire 
instanUy,  he  would  make  them  chan^  places 
with  the  prisoners.  —  The  soldiers  raised  their 
gnns,  the  yictims  shuddered  convulsiyely,  the 
word  fire  was  given  and  the  five  men  fell  pierced 
with  rebel  bulkts.  Old  man  Wood  and  Shelton 
were  shot  in  the  head,  and  their  brains  scatter^ 
npon  the  sronnd,  and  they  died,  without  a 
struggle.  The  other  three  lived  only  a  few 
minutes. 

Five  others  were  ordered  to  kneel,  among  them 
little  Billy  Shelton,  a  mere  child,  only  twelve 
years  old.  He  implored  the  men  not  to  shoot 
liim  in  the  face.  —  **  You  have  killed  my  father 
and  brothers, "  «ud  he,  *'  you  have  shot  my  father 
in  the  face ;  do  not  shoot  me  in  the  face."  He 
covered  his  face  with  his  bauds.  The  soldiers 
received  the  order  to  fire,  and  five  more  fell. 
Poor  little  Billy  was  wounded  in  both  arms.  He 
ran  to  an  officer,  clasped  him  around  the  legs, 
and  besought  him  to  spare  hb  life.  "  Tou  have 
killed  my  old  &ther  and  my  three  brothers;  you 
have  shot  me  in  both  arms  —  I  fomve  you  all 
this — I  can  get  well.  Let  me  go  home  to  my 
modier  and  sbters."  What  a  heart  of  adamant 
the  man  must  have  had  who  could  disregard  such 
an  appeal !  The  little  boy  was  dragged  back  to 
the  place  of  execution ;  again  the  terrible  word, 
"  fire  ! "  was  given,  and  he  fell  dead,  eight  balls 
having  entered  his  body.  The  remainir^  three 
were  murdered  in  the  same  manner.  Tnose  in 
whom  life  was  not  entirely  extinct,  the  heartless 
officers  dispatched  with  their  nistols.  A  hole 
was  then  dug,  and  the  thirteen  boaies  were  pitched 
into  it 

The  grave  was  scarcely  large  enough;  some 
of  the  bodies  lay  about  the  ground.  A  wretch, 
named  Sergeant  N.  B.  D.  Jay,  a  Virginian, 
bat  attached  to  a  Tennessee  company  of  the 
Kxty-fifUi  North  Carolina  regiment,  jumped 
upon  the  bleeding  bodies,  and  said  to  some  of 
the  men :  **  Pat  Juba  for  mo  while  I  dance  the 
daoDLned  scoundrels  down  to  and  through  hell." 
The  grave  was  covered  lightly  with  earth,  and 
the  next  day  when  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  murdered  men  heard  of  their  fate,  searched 
for,  and  found  their  grave,  the  hogs  had  rooted 
op  one  man's  body,  and  eaten  his  head  off.  Oh, 
heavens  I  what  must  have  been  the  agony  of 
their  wives  and  children  on  beholding  that 
asht !  —  When  the  awful  reality  burst  upon  them, 
what  sreat  drops  of  afilicdon  must  have  oozed 
from  raeir  bleeding  hearts  1  Yet  all  this  was 
done  in  the  cause  of  freedom  !  **  O  Liberty ! 
what  crimes  are  conunitted  in  thy  name ! " 

Captain  Moorley,  in  charge  of  a  cavalry  force, 
and  C<^  Thomas,  in  command  of  a  number  of 
Indians,  accompanied  Keith's  men.  These  pro- 
ceeded to  Tennessee;  Keith's  men  retumea  to 
Laurel,  and  were  instructed  to  say  that  the  cav- 
alry had  taken  the  prisoners  with  them  tobe  tried , 
in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  Col.  Allen.  In 
thdr  progress  through  the  countr)',  many  Union 
men  were  known  to  have  been  killed  and  scalped 
bf  the  Lidians.  Upon  the  return  of  Keith  and 
his  men  to  Laurel  they  began  s^'stematically  to 


torture  the  women  of  loyal  men,  to  force  them 
to  tell  where  their  fathers  and  husbands  could  be 
found,  and  what  part  each  had  taken  in  the  salt 
raid.  The  women  refused  to  divulge  anything. 
They  were  then  whipped  with  hickory  switches  — 
many  of  them  till  the  blood  coursed  in  streams 
down  their  persons  to  the  ground ;  and  the  men 
who  did  thb  were  called  soldiers  I  Mrs.  Sarah 
Shelton,  wife  of  Ezra  Shelton,  who  escaped  from 
the  town,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Shelton,  wife  of  Lifus 
Shelton,  were  whipped  and  hung  by  the  neck  till 
they  were  almost  dead ;  but  would  give  no  infor- 
mation. Martha  White,  an  idiotic  giri,  was  beaten 
and  tied  by  the  neck  all  day  to  a  tree.  Old 
Mrs.  Unus  Riddle,  aged  eighty-five  years,  was 
whipped,  hung,  and  robbed  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  Many  others  were  treated 
with  the  same  barbarity.  And  the  men  who  did 
this  were  called  soldiers!  The  daughters  of 
William  Shelton,  a  man  of  wealth  and  highlv  re- 
spectable, were  requested  by  some  of  the  officers 
to  play  and  sing  for  them.  They  played  and 
sang  a  few  National  airs. ;  Keith  learned  of  it, 
and  ordered  that  the  ladies  be  placed  under  ax^ 
rest  and  sent  to  the  guardhouse,  where  they  re- 
mained all  night 

Old  Mrs.  Sallie  Moore,  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  whipped  with  hickory  rods  till  the  blood  ran 
in  streams  down  her  back  to  the  ground  ;  and  the 
perpetrators  of  this  were  clothed  in  the  habili- 
ments of  rebellion,  and  bore  the  name  of  soldiers  I 

One  woman,  who  had  an  infant  five  or  six 
weeks  old,  was  tied  in  the  snow  to  a  tree,  her 
child  placed  in  the  doorway  in  her  sight,  and,  as 
she  knew  about  the  seizure  of  the  salt,  both  her* 
self  and  her  child  were  allowed  to  perish.  Ser- 
geant N.  B.  D.  Jay,  of  Capt  Reynolds'  com- 
pany, and  Lieut  R.  M.  Deevcr  assisted  their 
men  in  the  execution  of  the  hellish  outrages. 
Houses  were  burned  and  torn  down.  All  kinds 
of  property  were  destroyed  or  carried  off.  All  the 
women  and  children  of  the  Union  men  who  were 
shot,  and  of  those  who  escaped,  were  ordered  to 
General  Alfred  £.  Jackson's  headquarters  at 
Jonesboro,'  to  be  sent  through  the  lines  by  way 
of  Knoxville.  AVhen  the  first  of  them  arrived  at 
this  place,  the  officer  in  charge  applied  to  Gren. 
Donelson  (formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Nasnville)  to  know  by  which 
route  they  should  be  sent  from  there,  whether  by 
Cumberland  Gap  or  Nashville.  Gen.  Donelson 
immediately  directed  them  to  be  released  and 
sent  home,  saying  that  such  a  thing  was  unknown 
in  civilized  countries.  They  were  then  sent 
home,  and  all  the  refugees  met  on  the  road  were 
also  turned  back. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1863,  a  squad  of 
soldiers  were  sent  to  conscript  James  McCollum, 
of  Green  county,  Tennessee,  a  very  respectable, 
industrious  man  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  ase. 
They  found  him  feeding  his  cattle.  When  he 
saw  some  of  them  he  ran  to  the  back  of  his  bam, 
and,  without  halting  or  attempting  to  arrest  him, 
one  of  them  shot  him  through  the  neck,  killing 
him  instantly.  His  three  little  children,  who  saw 
it,  ran  to  the  house  and  told  their  mother ;  she 
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came  oat  wringing  her  hands  in  angniwh,  and 
acreaming  with  teiror  and  dismay. 

The  soldien  were  sitting  upon  the  fence. 
They  laughed  at  her  agonj,  and  said  they  had 
only  killra  *'a  damned  Toiy.*^  The  nmxdered 
man  was  h^hly  esteemed  by  his  neighborsy  and 
was  a  firm  Union  man. 

Jn  April  last,  two  rebel  soldiers  named  Wood 
and  Ignole  went  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Rath  Ann 
Rhea,  living  on  the  waters  of  Lick  Creek  county, 
to  conscript  her  son.  The  old  lady  was  par- 
tially deranged ;  she  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
leave  her  hoose,  and  nused  a  stick  to  strike  one 
of  them.  He  told  her  if  she  struck  him,  he 
would  run  her  through  with  his  bayonet ;  she  gave 
the  blow,  and  he  shot  her  thrown  the  breast 

In  the  same  month,  Jesse  Price,  an  old  man 
axty  years  of  age,  two  sons  and  two  ne^^ews, 
were  arrested  in  Johnson  county,  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  Virginia,  by  CoL  Fouke's  cavalry, 
composed  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  men. 
They  were  taken  to  Ash  county,  North  Carolina, 
to  be  tried  for  disloyalty  to  Jenerson  Davis  &  Ca 
The  old  man  had  been  previously  arrested,  taken 
to  Ejioxville,  tried  and  acquitted 

When  the  five  prisoners  arrived  in  Ash  coun- 
ty, a  grocery  keeper,  proposed  to  treat  Fouke's 
men  to  eight  gallons  of  brandy  if  they  would 
luau;  the  oLd  man,  his  sons  and  nephews,  without 
triaL  The  bai^ain  was  struck,  and  the  five  un- 
fortunate men  were  hanged  without  farther  cere- 
mony. The  brandy  was  furnished,  and  some  of 
it  drank  before  the  tragedy, —  the  rest  afterward. 

And  it  is  upon  the  graves  of  such  martyrs,  up- 
on the  basb  of  such  damning  acts  of  barbarity, 
that  the  independence  of  a  Southern  Confedera- 
cy is  to  be  established?  The  blood  of  these 
murdered  men,  women,  and  children,  appeals  to 
heaven  against  such  a  consummation.  Kead  this 
l>Ioody  record  of  inhuman  fiendish  slaughter,  ye 
snivelling  sympathizers^  and  ask  yourselves  if  the 
vengeance  of  a  just  God  must  not,  sooner  or  later, 
blast  the  hopes  and  schemes  of  such  enemies  of 
their  race.  Is  it  possible  that  an  inexorable  idol, 
demanding  such  nvers  of  innocent  blood,  can  be 
long  woraupped  in  the  Ikht  of  the  nineteenth 
century?  Forbid  it  Goal  Forbid  it,  all  ye 
mighty  hosts  of  heaven !  Christianity  cries  out 
against  it  American  honor  demands  that  the  mon- 
strosity be  cast  into  flames  and  destroyed  forever. 

All  the  blessed  memories  of  the  past ;  all  the 
glorious  anticipations  of  the  future,  call  upon  the 
noble  patriots  of  the  Union  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  these  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  fireedom  and  na- 
tionality. —  Memphis  Bulletin, 


General  Reno's  Last  Words. -—When 
General  Reno  fell,  Gen  Sturges  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  him.  He  was  in  command  of  the  di- 
vision formerly  conmianded  by  Reno,  increased 
by  several  new  regiments,  and  the  men  had  iust 
distinguished  themselves  in  driving  the  rebels 
from  Sie  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  These  gen- 
extds  were  bosom  friends;  had  been  classmates 
at  West  Pointi  and  graduated  together.    When 


Reno  fell,  Stoiget  ran  to  his  aasistaDce,  had 

picked  no,  and  said:  ^  Jesse,  are  yoa  badly 
wounded?"  To  which  he  r^ed,  *^  Yea,  Sam, 
I  am  a  dead  man."  General  Storges  had  him 
placed  upon  a  litter  and  canied  to  the  xear, 
where  he  died  in  an  hour.  Ks  last  wofda,  befoe 
living  the  battle-field  were,  '^Boys,  I  can  be 
with  yoa  no  longer  in  body,  but  I  am  with  yoa  in 
^Mrit" 

THE  SOUTHERN   CROSS. 

Fling  wide  each  fold,  brave  flae  onrolled 

In  all  thy  breadth  and  length! 
Float  oat  anforied,  and  show  the  world 

A  new-bom  nation's  strength. 
Then  dost  not  wave  all  br^t  and  brare 

In  holiday  attire ; 
'Mid  cannon  chimes  a  thousand  times 

Biqitixedin  blood  and  fire. 

No  silken  toy  to  flaunt  in  joy. 

When  careless  shouts  are  hound : 
Where  thoa  art  borne  all  scathed  and  torn, 

A  nation's  heart  is  stirred. 
Where  half^dad  groups  of  tofl-wom  troope. 

Are  marching  to  toe  wars. 
What  grateful  tears  and  heartfelt  cheen 

Salate  thy  cross  of  stars  I 

Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  the  pomp  and  sheen. 

The  pageant  of  a  court ; 
Or  masquerade  of  war's  parade. 

When  fields  are  fought  in  sport ; 
But  thou  know'st  well  the  battle  yell 

From  which  thy  foemen  reel. 
When  down  the  steeps  resistless  leiqM 

A  sea  of  Southern  steel. 


Thou  know'st  the  storm  of  balls  that 

In  dense  and  hurtling  fight. 
When  thy  crossed  bars,  a  blaze  of  stan. 

Plunge  headlone  through  the  fight ; 
Where  thou'rt  nnmrled  are  thickest  hailed 

The  thunderbolts  of  war ; 
And  thou  art  met  widi  loudest  threat 

Of  cannon  from  afiir. 

For  thee  is  told  the  merchant's  gold ; 

The  planter's  harvests  fall : 
Thine  is  the  gain  of  hand  and  brain. 

And  the  heart's  wealth  of  all. 
For  thee  each  heart  has  borne  to  part 

With  what  it  holds  most  dear ; 
Through  all  the  land  no  woman's  hand 

Has  staid  one  volunteer. 

Though  from  thy  birth  outlawed  on  earth. 

By  older  nations  spumed, 
Theu*  full-grown  fiime  may  dread  the  name 

Thy  infancy  has  earned. 
For  thou  dost  flood  the  land  with  blood. 

And  sweep  the  seas  with  fire ; 
And  all  the  earth  applauds  the  worth 

Of  deeds  tlM>u  dost  inspire  I 

Thv  stainless  field  shall  empire  wield, 

supreme  from  sea  to  sea. 
And  proudly  shine  the  honored  sign 

Of  peoples  yet  to  be. 
When  thou  shalt  grace  the  hard-won  place 

The  nations  gradge  thee  now. 
No  land  shall  show  to  friend  or  foe 

A  nobler  flog  than  thou. 
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Graft  and  tbs  F6liticxak.^-A  eertam  and  accomplished  young  officer,  who  Berved  all 
UMlern  Colonel  in  Major-General  Grant's  annj,  tbrongh,  from  Toi^town  to  Fetenbwg,  and  for 
took  advantage  of  a  sick-furkmgli  to  canvass  for  nearly  two  yearn  on  the  staff  of  Major  Genenl 
a  nomination  to  Congress.    On  application  for  an  Hmnphreys. 

^tension  of  his  fomagh,  Gkn.  Giant  wrote  on  About  a  nule  oat  we  halt  The  Captain  Uh 
back  of  it,  as  follows:  quiiur,    <<  Now  I  begin  to  feel  at  home.  Xet  me 

^  If  CoL  is  able  to  travel  over  his  dis-  take  an  observation,  as  these  fences  were  not 

triet  to  electioneer  for  Congress,  he  is  able  to  be  here  then.  All  right  Fve  got  it  now.  Do  yon 
with  his  regiment,  and  he  is  hereby  ordered  to  see  that  big  walnut  on  the  ridce  over  there? 
join  it  immediately,  or  be  dismissed  fitvn  the  ser-  That  was  Gen.  Humphrey's  heaoanarters  on  the 
fioe.*  morning  of  Thursday,  July  2d.    Almost  worn  out 

with  hard  marching,  I  was  aroused  from  my  weair 

A  T-^^^.^-    v.^^.    c.«.«^»        bivouac  at  daylight,  and  ordered  to  post  CoL 

Abraham  Lmoour'fl  First  Speech.-  j^Ynnnn'B  re^ent-the  Twenty-sixirFenn. 
Resident  Lincoln  m^e  his  maiden  ^h  m  Jfjania- on  picket  akmghere.  Later  in  ^ 
Sangamon  county,  aj  PappysviUe  (or  fiicUand)  ^  ^    right  of  our  divisioS,  Carr's  brigade,  held 

"'^^'^  J^^^  PTf  ^?v  ft?r'^'?r  this  bViclThouse.  Further  down  wL  posted 
acandidate  for  the  lemsUture  of  this  State.  The  Xumbull's  battery.  There,  below  that  ^ara^ 
speech  was  «karp jmd  .ensible.  To  understand  ^^^^  ^ieut  Seele/s  and  stiU  further  toward  oo^ 
^Z.**J**T'?**^^*^^^''"'''''°^^^*''^i?''-  left  the  batteries  ifiimey's  division,  under  Liv- 


R^Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  youn^  man^y  twen-  j^  g^^  Randolpt,  Clark,  aid  Winstow. 

Jr^  yean  of  agi^  and  tunii    Secondly,  his  i  Mention  them  all  for  nc 

mends  and  opponents,  m  the  jomt  discussion  r 

K^ed  the  sun  nearly  down.    Mr.  Lincoln  s 

Oat  it  WM  not  a  proper  time  to  di«ii»  the  au»-  ^f^  ^^^  ^^        y,„^  ^^^   wounded. 

tone  folly,  and  hence  he  cut  Im  remarks  short,  jj^  ^^  a'"gaUant  officer,  and  had  risen  from 


Z"*T  ^T'  "*  **?  «i«  «««**.    ^^^.^j,^  J  njen^oa  them  ^i^  for  never  were  guns  handled 
£i|^  and  opponento,  m  the  jomt  d^ussion  had  ^^  beautifuUyT  All  suffered  fe^folly-  See- 
^v^  .^.^  ^  nearly  down.    Mr.  Lmcoln  saw  ,^^^  especially:    He  had  haidly  a  man  or  hone 
not  a  proper  tune  to  discuss  the  ques-  ijk  .^^^Z^   '  j u: ir  Ji i ^^a^ 


Phjably  AeoAer  cani^^  had  whoUy  exhaust-  ^^^  „^^    ^^^  go  with  me  into  Oiat  onshaid. 

edjhe  subjecte  undc^ discussion.    The  time,  ac-  j  ^^^  ^^  g^j  ^^^  apple4ree  which  served 

f^^A^^^'-^^^^^'''^^  mfonnant-who  „  ^  rendezvous  during^the  day  for  us  staff 

ka  kmdly  fo^jjcd  this  valuaWe  reminiscence  ^^„  ^^^  our  oiderUes.*  At  one  period,  stand- 

SL!?^'"J^"if^^u?^^^''•!w^''^^^A^•TT^^  i°g  "°<ier  it,  with  Captains  Hu£^hr^s  and 

I^enthved  at  that  time  with  James  A  Hem-  McClellan,  a  shell  exploSed  in  the  teee,  killing 

don,  at  Sakn^  Sangamon  county,  who  heard  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^  orderUes,  besides  strikingn? 

fceech,  talkedabout  It,  and  knows  the  report  to  ^^^„    WcTund  the   liee-its   HmbTwei; 

be  correct    The  speech  which  was  characteristic  shattered,  and  the  top  entirely  gone, 

of  the  man,  was  as  foUows :  a  About  2  o'clock  the  whole  Tiuid  Corps  moved 

-  GcrrLEMor,  Fellowkjitizkns  :     I  pre-  ^^^  j^  iineK)f.battle  over  the  open  groun'd,  and  a 

•imie  you  all  know  who  I  am.     I  am  humble  ^^^  magnificent  spectacle  of^li^ng  valor  roU- 

Abraham  Lmcob.     I  have  been  sobcited  by  •      ^^J^^  foe,' I  {aTver  witnessed.  '^Awayover 

laany  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  legis-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^e  reb4  had 

Utore.    My  pohUcs  are  short  and  sweet,  like  an  ^^  ^^^  batteries,  wfuTwhich  they  enfiladed 

€M  womb's  d<mce.    I  am  m  favor  of  a  National  ^^  ^|^^,e  ^       f^  sweeping  it  fiim  left  to 

.1  am  m  favor  of  the  internalimm;ove-  ^^^     ^o^,    how   they  pitclied  it  into  ns  I 

system,  and  a  high  protective  tariff.   Tliese  LSngstreet's  infantry  deboiched  from  those  woods, 

»B  mv  Kntimento  and  political  pnnciples.    I  ^^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^1  ^^^  ^^^ere  we  ar« 

^tected,  I^shall  be  thankful;  if  not,  It  wm  be  aU  gtanding-to  the  right,  left  and  in  front -akmg 

Vie  aame.  ^jjjg  ^otSi,  through  that  peach  orchard,  away  down 

— ..^  toward  Round  Top,  for  hours  the  battle  raged. 

Greneral  Sickles  was  wounded  near  that  luge 

The  Battle-Fibld  OF  Getttbbubo. — I  bam.    How  well  I  remember  this  spot  of  ground. 

^ve  just  retnmed  from  a  visit  to  Gettysburg  It  was  here,  behind  that  stone-fence,  that  I  had 

and  if  yon  choose  to  accompany  me  in  a  long  been  ordered  to  post  Colonel  Barling's  brigade. 

nmble  over  the  field  and  hear  what  a  partic-  On  my  way  back,  I  passed  the  One  Hundred  and 

rit  in  the  battle  has  to  say,  well  and  cood.  Fourteenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  then  com- 

tfae  main,  ^  I  tell  the  story  as  'twas  told  to  manded  by  m^  brother,  Lieut  CoL  F.  F.  Cava- 

me ; "  but  it  is  hard  to  sav  anything  new  upon  a  da.    It  had  just  been  ordered  to  an  advanced 

theme  already  hackneyed.     X  ou  newspaper  peo-  poation  beyond  the  road.    I  rode  up  and  shook 

pie  have,  I  know,  what  most  people  have,  a  nor-  nands  with  him.    *  Good-by,  Fred,  look  out  for 

rar  of —  lonff  articles ;  therefore,  **  for  fear  your  yourself;  you  are  goin^  into  a  hot  place,  and  are 

readers  should  grow  skittish,"  you  have  m^  full  sure  to  catoh  it'    So  it  turned  out    The  One 

penuMon  to  M>breviate,  expunge,  or  omit,  at  Hundred  and  fourteenth,  in  connection  with  the 

C  pleasure.    Assuming  this  article,  then,  to  Sixty-eishth  Pennsylvania,  CoL  Trippin,  had  a 

eBa4>ed  the  £ite  of  your  waste-paper  basket,  bloody  nght  of  it,  and  lost  heavily.    My  brother 

Marl  with  me  on  this  fine  November  morning,  out  and  ms  brigade  commander.  Gen.  Graham,  were 

on  the  Emmettsborg  road.  For  our  companion  and  both  taken  prisoners,  the  latter  severely  wounded. 
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ftizy.  The  most  morderoos  fire —- catusta*, 
shrapnel,  and  musketry  —  was  poured  into  their 
fiMses  as  it  were,  but  nothing  stopped  them.  The 
Tliird  Corps,  tliose  heroes  of  ChanceUorsviUe, 
and  other  oloody  fields,  led  by  Bimej,  Hum- 
phreys, De  IVobriand,  Ward,  Graham  and  Carr 
«—  never  finight  niiore  heroically ." 

A  word  of  criticism  here.  At  one  period  of 
the  batde,  Bime^,  being  hard  pressed  called  up- 
on Gen.  Sykes,  m  command  <x  the  Fifth  Coips, 
fi>r  assistance.  Sykes  had  been  ordered  to  sup- 
port the  Third  if  called  upon,  but  he  returned  for 
answer  that  he  **  would  be  up  in  time — that  his 
men  were  tired  and  were  making  cofieel" 
They  did  come  up  in  abatU  an  hour,  and,  says 
Gen.  Wanen,  in  his  testimony,  **  the  tnx^  un- 
der General  Sykes  arrived  barely  in  time  to 
save  Bound  Top,  and  they  had  a  very  desperate 
fi^  to  hold  it"  And  again  of  the  operations 
next  day.  ^  When  the  repulse  took  place.  Gen. 
Meade  intended  to  move  forward  and  assault 
the  enemy  in  turn.  He  ordered  an  advance  of 
the  FifUi  boips,  but  it  was  carried  on  so  slowly  that 
it  did  not  amount  to  much,  if  anything."  Gen. 
Geoige  Sykes  is  a  brave  man,  but  entirely  ^  too 
8low,°so  at  least  Gren.  Grant  seemed  to  think, 
for  in  the  subsequent  reoi^ganization  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  the  services  of  **  Tardy  Geoi^," 
Na  2,  were  dispensed  with.  The  Fiflh,  as  a  corps, 
has  a  glorious  record,  and  never  foiled  to  fight 
bravely  when  properly  handled. 

To  resume  the  captain's  narrative.  **  As  the 
afternoon  wore  on  the  pressure  became  great- 
er and  greater,  until  at  last  our  whole  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  Carr's  brigade  and  a  few 
other  r^[iments,  was  buried  down  the  slope, 
broken  and  discomfited,  the  rebels  following  in 
hot  pursuit  Our  losses  were  firightfuL  In  our 
division,  of  5,000  men,  our  loss  was  nearly  2,000." 
**Well,  Captain,  you  saw  most  of  the  heavy 
fighting  done  by  this  army,  tell  me,  were  you 
ever  in  a  hotter  phce  than  this  ?  "  **  Never  out 
once  ^- and  that  reminds  me  of  a  little  story. 
In  the  attack  upon  the  enemy's  position  at  the 
first  Fredericksburg,  our  division  was  ordered  to 
storm  Uie  heishts.  As  we  were  preparing  to 
move.  Gen.  Humpbreys  —  always  a  very  i^ite 
man  —  turned  round  to  his  staff,  and  in  his 
blandest  manner  remarked,  ^Youn^  gentle- 
men, I  intend  to  lead  this  assault,  and  smdl  be 
happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company.' 
Or  course,  the  invitation  was  too  polite  to  be  de- 
clined. That  was  the  roughest  place  I  ever  was 
in,  and  I  can't  conceive,  even  to  this  da^,  how 
any  of  us  ever  got  back  alive.  Our  division 
lost  nearly  1,100  men  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
In  this  clump  of  bushes  my  horse  received  a  sec- 
ond wound,  and  fell  dead  under  me.  I  managed 
to  scramble  over  the  ridge,  where  our  men  were 
being  rallied,  and  soon  after  the  sun  went  down 
and  Sie  rebels  were  beaten  back  beyond  the  road. 

^  Capt  Chester,  of  our  military  family,  was 
seen  to  go  down  in  the  mel^  and  after  uight-^dl 
a  party  started  out  in  search  of  him.  We  found 
him  near  that  laige  fiat  rock,  alive,  but  grievous- 
ly wounded.    Bu  hone  and  fiuthfid  orderiy  both 


lay  dead  beside  him,  and  across  his  legs  a 
rebel  soldier,  whom  he  bad  killed  with  his  revolv- 
er,  while  in  Uie  act  of  plundering  him  of  bit 
watdi.  He  was  taken  up  tenderiy,  and  oooyey- 
ed  to  the  ho^tal  on  Bock  Creek  where  he  died 
next  day. 

**  With  heavy  hearts  we  now  set  about  Uietadc 
of  buiying  siich  of  our  poor  fellows  as  wen 
within  reach.  Always  the  saddest  of  a  soldin^ 
duties,  it  was  pecnliariy  so  upon  this  occaaoo,  §at 
all  felt  that  tl^  rising  sun  would  bring  with  it  a 
repetition  of  this  da^s  horrors,  and  that,  perhans, 
at  this  hour  to-morrow,  some  comrade  m^^  De 
performing  this  same  sad  office  for  us. 

"  'Few  and  short  were  the  pcmyers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow. 
As  we  Bteadnstlv  gtzed  on  thefaoe  of  the  deady 
And  bitteriy  thought  on  tie  morrow. ' " 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Sherfey'a  l^ouse,  where  we  were  most  ho^tafaly 
received.  This  house  stands  about  tibe  centre  of 
the  field  and  is  riddled  from  garret  to  basement 
Traces  of  the  conflict  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
side,  including  the  last  restins-place  of  manjr  poor 
Southerners.  Mr.  Sherfey's  oam  was  burnt  dm^ 
ing  the  fight,  and  some  of  the  wounded  who 
sought  refu^  there  perished  in  the  flames 
'^  l^ese,"  said  Mrs.  Sherfey,  producing^  some  tin 
cans,  **  contain  peaches  that  were  growing  in  our 
orchard  over  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  These 
are  my  trophies."  In  the  firont  garden  grows  the 
beautiful  shrub  known  as  the  **  burning  boah,* 
luxuriant  with  its  crop  of  bright  red  berries,  tj» 
pical  of  the  blood  shed  at  its  roots.  *^  Take  some 
of  the  berries  with  vou  and  plant  them,"  said  ^ 
kind  old  lady ;  "  they  will  RTOW  anywhere,  smd 
will  be  pleasant  mementos  of  Gettysburg." 

We  next  made  our  way  to  littfe  Bound  Top, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Colond 
Batehelder.  This  gentleman  is  engaged  in  col- 
lecting the  details  of  the  battle,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  produce  a  book  of  eaual  interest  with  his 
^reat  map.  ^  I  was  sorry  to  near  him  say^ot  he 
mtends  aesignating  tms  as  **  Weed's  tiiU,*  in 
honor  of  the  generS  who  fell  on  its  top.  Honor 
the  memory  of  the  brave  man  in  some  other  way, 
Colonel,  but  don't  seek  to  change  this  name.  As 
^  Little  Bound  Top,"  it  has  already  passed  into 
history,  and  so  it  wiU  be  known  forever,  mere 
are  few  finer  views  of  the  whole  field  than  fi^ 
this  pointy  and  here  took  place  the  closest  and 
most  sanguinary  fishting  of  Thursday.  In  finont 
and  to  the  right  Uie  ^fth  Corps  had  a  heavy 
thine  of  it  On  the  height  fought  two  of  the 
nobtest  soldiers  of  the  armj,  Vincent  and  Bice. 
The  former  lidd  down  his  life  here,  the  latter  at 
Spottsylvania  the  year  after.  All  the  litUe  stone 
walls  thrown  up  between  the  huge  boulders  are 
still  here.  In  met,  nothing  is  changed.  Would 
that  this  could  be  said  of  other  parts  of  the  field. 
Inscriptions  upon  the  rocks  mark  the  spots  where 
Vincent  and  Hazlett  felL  Here,  too,  at  the 
early  a^  of  twenty-five,  fell  that  accomplished 
soldier  CbL  CyBourke,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fortieth  New  York.    Giadoating  al  the  head  cf 
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Us  thMf  two  yean  befixre,  lie  wm  at  once  as- 
Mpned  to  dutjr  in  the  field,  and  soon  became  dia- 
tn^nished  fbr  hb  reckleas  and  impetaons  courage. 
Ha  iraa  stnick  while  mounted  upon  a  rock  (^- 
hgadj  animatrfg  his  men.    Fortunately,  the  ex- 
treoie  1^  was  held  by  that  splendid  regiment 
the  Twentieth  Maine,  uen  unaer  the  command 
ef  .CoL  Chamberlain,  afterwards  one  of  Sheri- 
daa'a  heroes  of  the  Five  Forks.    Firing  awa^ 
tbeir  last  cartridge,  Chamberlain  ordered   his 
legiDient  to  cham  down  the  hill,  and  succeeded 
in  clearing  its  Bi<^  with  the  bayonet    The  re- 
maikableledffe of  rocks  known  as  the  '' Devil's 
Den,"  direct^  opposite  Bound  Top,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  cnemy^s   sharpshooters,  one   of 
whom  had  a  safe  position  witnin  the  cleft  and 
picked  off  our  men  with  fatal  accuracy.    The 
mce  of  the  boulder  behind  which  he  la^  is  cov- 
ered with  marks  of  the  minies  sent  at  him.   One 
even  ^  went  for  him  **  clean  through  the  crevice, 
but  missed.    He  was  finally  dislodged  by  a  chai^ 
and  escaped  through  an  opening  to  the  rear. 
Seven  muskets,  it  is  said,  were  found   in    his 
ludiiiff  place.    There  is  room  enough  for  ^fty. 
OntEs  slope  in  front  of  his  den  lie   bleacn- 
inff  the  bones  of  rebel  dead,  washed  out  by  the 
nuns.    The  scene  of  Crawford's  charge,  with  our 
aoperb  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  was  to  the  ri^ht 
and  in  firont  of  Little  Bound  Top.    Brigadier 
General  Zook  and  Colonel  Jefiards — the  latter 
of  the  Fourth  Michigan  —  were  killed  in  the 
field  beyond.    Colonel  Jefiards  was  killed  by  a 
bayonet-thrust,  while  gallantly  holding  up  with 
Ins  own  hands  the  colors  of  his  regiment    Near 
that  plooffhed  field,  charging  at  the  head  of  his 
brave   '^^ucktails,'*   feu    our    Chester   county 
neighbor,  CoL  Frederick  Taylor.    No  death  in 
the  whole  army  was  more  sincerely  mourned. 

"  Msny  the  ways  that  lead  to  death,  but  few 
Grandly ;  and  one  alone  is  glory's  gate» 
Standing  wbercver  free  men  dare  their  fate, 
Detennmcd,  as  thou  wert,  to  die — or  do  I " 


We  DOW  proceed  along  the  line  held  by  us  on 
Friday,  Colonel  B.  politely  acting  as  guide.  In 
that  little  grove,  close  to  our  lines,  fell  the  rebel 
General  fiarksdale  on  Thursday.  This  violent, 
brawHng  rebel  started  in  search  of ''  his  rights" 
and  this  little  pile  of  stones  here  marks  the  spot 
where  he  is  presumed  to  haye  found  them.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  drunk  when  he  started  on  the 
charoe,  and  this  may  account  for  his  headlone, 
reckfess  bravery.  True  or  not,  *'  the  story's  stul 
extant"  Here  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  ex- 
posing himself  like  a  common  soldier,  me  gal- 
unt  xiancock  received  his  wound.  That  ad- 
vanced line  of  works  was  held  by  the  Vermont 
brigade.  It  was  commanded  by  6en.  Stannard, 
who  subsequently  eave  an  arm  to  the  cause  on 
the  James.  A  pile  of  knapaacks,  just  as  they 
were  nnslnng,  stul  lie  mouldering  here, — on  one 
the  inscription  ^  Sixteenth  Vermont "  is  still  vis- 
ible. Even  now  the  debris  of  battle — hats, 
ihoes,  cartaridee-boxes,  bayonet-scabbards,  can- 
teens, &c — ne  scattered  all  over  the  field. 
Next  we  oome  to  the  position  held  by  the  ^  Phil- 


adelphia Bri^e,"  composed  of  Uie  Sixty-nintii 
—  "Taddy    Owens'   regulars;"   the    Seventy- 
second,  Baxter's   Zouaves,  and   that   splendid 
fighting  regiment,  the  Seventy-first,  or  Caufomia, 
commanded  originally  by  the  lamented  Baker, 
and  subsequentnr  by  our  fellow-townsmen.  Col- 
onels John  Biarxoe  and  B.  Fenn  Smith.    This 
brigade — veteran  fighters,  every  man  of  them  — 
was  led  upon  this  occasion  by  a  gallant  New  York- 
er, Brigadiei^Greneral  Webb,  and  nobly  was  the 
honor  of  both  cities  sustained.    Would  that  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  pardcubuijEe  all  the  or- 
ganizations conspicuous  for  courage  and  conduct 
in  this  great  batue,  but  that  would  be  to  mention 
almost  every  raiment,  battery  and  squadron  en- 
gaged. ^  From  here  we  have  an  excellent  view 
of  Seminary  Bidge,  the  line  of  woods  whence 
the  rebels  issued  and  the  beautiful  level  fields 
over  which  they  swept  in  their  grand  charge. 
This  certainly  is  the  most  munificent  battle-field 
in  the  world.    The  hei|[^hts  of  La  Belle  Alliance 
and  Mont  Saint  Jean  in  some  respects  resem- 
ble our  Cemetery  and  Seminary  Bi(4;es,  with  the 
same  gentle,  undulating  valley  intervening ;  but 
at  Waterloo  the  principal  road  runs  at  r^t  an- 
gles, while  here,  parallel  with  the  position.  Speak- 
ing of  the   bombardment  whicn  precedea  the 
charge,  that  experienced  soldier.  General  Haur 
cock,  says :  "  It  was  the  most  terrific  cannonade 
I  ever  witnessed,  and  the  most  prolonged."    A 
rebel  eye-witness  describing  it,  says:  ^I  have 
never  yet  heard  such  tremendous  aztilleiy  firing. 
The  very  earth  shook  beneath  our  feet,  and  the 
hiDs  and  rocks  seemed  to  reel  Like  a  drunken 
man.    For  one  hour  and  a  half  this  most  terrific 
firing  was  continued,  during  which  time    the 
shrieking  of  shells,  the  crash  of  falling  timber,  the 
fragments  of  rock  flying  through  the  air,  shatter- 
ed from  the  cliifs  by  solid-shot;  the  heavy  mut- 
terings  from  the  valley  between  the  opposing 
armies,  the  splash  of  bursting  shrapnel,  and  the 
neighing  of  wounded  artillery  horses,  made  the 
same  terribly  grand  and  sublime."  After  this  came 
the  charge.    Our  ei^ty  guns,  planted  on  the 
crest  from  Cemetery  Hill  to  Bound  Top,  "  vol- 
ley'd  and  thundered,"  and,  when  the  mfimtry 
jomed  in  the  chorus,  so  terrible  was  the  fire  that 
tore  through  them  that  the  rebel  columns  pre- 
sented  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  ten  thour 
sand  men  playing  at  **  leap-£r^  I "    In  spite  of 
every  efibrt,  tne  flower  of  Lee's  veterans,  direct- 
ed by  tried  leaders  such  as  Gamett,  Annstead, 
Eem^r,  Wright,  Posey  and  Mahone,  failed  in 
carrying  our  position,  although  at  one  or  two 
points  mev  charged  up  to,  and  even  over  it 
^*  What  otner  than  Southern  troops  would  have 
made  that  charge?"    Ay,  sir,  but  what  other 
than  Northern  would  have  met  and  repulsed  it  ? 
Northern  endurance,  upon  this  occasion  was  too 
much  for  Southern  impetuosity  and  dash.  ^  There 
swung  the  pine  against  the  palm.**    In  the  bloody 
ruck  nundreds  of  their  best  officers  went  down. 
It  was  the  turning  point  of  the  grand  drama,  and 
with  the  sun,  on  that  third  &j  of  Jcdy,  went 
down  the  sun  of  "  the  Confederacy  "  fijrever  I  Al- 
though known  as  **  Pickett's  chai^"  Gen.  Gra- 
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ham,  whom  I  met  here  yesterday,  infimia  me 
that  Fidcett  himself  was  not  in  it    He  describes 
him  as  a  coarse,  brutal  fellow,  and  says  he  treat- 
ed him  idth  tiie  greatest  inhumanity  after  the 
battle,  whilst  wounded,  and  a  prisoner  in  his 
hands.    The  rebel  coips  commanders  either  did 
did  not  expose  diemsefves  as  freely  as  our  own, 
or  they  had  better  luck,  for  none  were  hit,  whilst 
we  lost  one,  Reynolds,  killed;  and  two,  ELsncock 
and  Sickels,  wounded.    The  story  told  in  Black' 
wood,  by  CoL  Freemantle,  of  the  British  army, 
who  was  present  may  help  to  explain  it    He 
says,  that  carried  away  by  excitement,  he  rushed 
up  to  Longstreet,  who  was  sitting  on  a  fence 
^  qmetly  whitterUng  a  stick,"  whilst  watching  the 
duuge,  and  said,  **Gen.  Longstreet,  isn't  this 
splendid;  I  wouldn't  have  missed   it   for   the 
world  ?  ••  "  The  d— 1  you  wouldn't,"  replied  Long- ! 
street ;  **  why,  don't  you  see  we  are  getting  lick- 
ed like  h— 1!"    We  now   crossed   the    Balti- 
more pike,  calling  on  our   way  at   the  small 
frame  ouilding,  on  the  Taneytown  road,  used  as 
the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Meade  on  Friday. 
This  will  always  be  a  point  of  great  interest 
The  house  is  sadly  shattered,  and   the    poor 
widow  who  owns  it  complains  bitterly  of  her 
losses.    ^  When  I  comes  home,  my  house  was  all 
over  blood ;  the  'sogers'  took  away  all  my  cover- 
hts  and  quilts,  two  tons  of  hay,  they  spiled  my 
spring,  my  apple-trees  and  every  ding,"    She 
says  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  would  be  a  great 
help  to  her,  and  thinks  she  should  get  it  from  some- 
veres^    Sure  enough^  why  shouldn't  the  poor 
woman  set  it  ?    In  the  garden  of  a  cottage  in  the 
fittle  vilbge  of  Waterloo  the  visitor  is  shown  the 
monument  erected  over  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea's  1^,  and  the  poor  peasant  has  made  quite  a 
little  fortune  by  exhibiting  the  boot  cut  from  the 
leg,  and  the  table  upon  which  the  amputation 
was  performed.    This  hint  mi«;ht  not  be  thrown 
away  iroon  a  more  entcrprismg  person,  but  I 
doubt  it  this  poor,  old,  frowsy  German  woman 
will  ever  profit  by  it    To  the  right  of  Cemetery 
Hill  was  stationed  the  battery  so  furiously  as- 
saulted by  Hays^  brigade  of  Louisiana  Tigers. 
The  lunettes  and  traverses  remain  undisturbed 
and  grass-grown. 

The  litUe  eminence  in  front  was  hdd,  and 
with  disdn|;uished  honor,  by  that  conscientious 
and  patriotic  soldier,  Brigedier-Gren.  Wadsworth. 
The  works  thrown  up  by  our  men  on  Gulp's  Hill 
are  still  to  be  seen,  except  such  portion  of  the 
timber  as  is  being  removed  by  the  owner  of  the 
ground.  Only  think  of  the  ineanness  of  the  man 
who  is  pulling  to  pieces  these  monuments,  and 
converting  the  timoer  into  fence-rails  and  cord- 
wood  !  &e  effect  of  the  furious  fire  poured  upon 
Ewdl's  swarming  columns  is  visible  enough. 
Hardly  a  rock  or  a  tree  in  firont  of  these  worics 
has  escaped.  Many  of  the  trees  are  covered  and 
scaired  with  bullets  as  hi^h  as  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground.  There  was  ^  wild,"  as  well  as  deadly 
uiooting  here  on  that  fearful  Thursday  night 
and  eariy  Friday  morning.  Abng  this  roii^h, 
rocky  hiU  foucht  our  own  Gearjr,  and  that  dis- 
"    '   Bhode   Islander,   Brigadier  Gener- 


al Gre^L  live  monllM  after,  at  the  despente 
midnight  battle  of  Wahatchie,  in  Lookout  Val- 
ley, uiis  indomitaUe  fighting  officer  oo^  ad- 
ded to  tiie  laurels  alreaiay  gained  at  Antietam, 
and  Gettvriraig.  An  inscription  on  a  tree  close 
by  tells  the  story  of  a  large  mound  in  the  ravine 
below :  **  To  the  right  lie  miried  forty-five  rebels ! " 
From  here  we  struck  across  to  the  scene  of  the 
first  day's  fight  In  the  fi>llowing  commonicatioa 
to  Govemcnr  Curtin,  General  Cirtler  tells  na  ham 
the  battle  opened :  **  I  owe  a  dvttr  to  one  of  your 
regiments,  tne  ilfty-sixth,  and  its  brave  eomnumd* 
er,  Colonel  J.  W.  Hofinann.  It  was  mj  fiMrtnoe 
to  be  in  the  advance  on  the  morning  of  July  Ist 
The  atmosphere  being  a  little  thicE,  I  took  out 
my  glass  to  exanune  t^  enemy,  being  a  few  pac- 
es in  front  of  Colonel  H.,  he  turned  to  me  and 
inauired,  *Is  that  the  enemy?'    My  reply  was 

*  xes.'     Turning  to  his  men,  he  coomsanded, 

*  Ready  —  right  oblique  —  aim — fire  I '  and  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  was  opened.  The  ^re  was 
followed  by  other  regiments  instantly,  still,  that 
battle  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  was  opened  by 
her  own  sons,  and  it  is  just  that  it  shoukl  become 
a  matter  of  h»tory."  Here  is  the  ground  foo^ 
over  by  our  brave  cavalrymen,  under  Pleasanton, 
Buford,  Kilpatrick,  Famsworth,  Merrit,  Custer 
and  Gregg.  Never,  in  any  preceding  camnaifli, 
had  the  cavalry  of  this  army  rendered  sucn  &- 
tinguished  and  invaluable  service.  To  meet  the 
enemy  was  to  overthrow  them,  until,  at  last,  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Stoart 
could  get  his  men  to  stand  at  aU.  The  next 
point  reached  wa&  the  scene  of  the  bJoody,  tiioi^ 
unavailing  struggle  of  the  First  and  Eleventh 
Corps.  The  mans  of  battle  still  abound,  but  the 
interest  centres  in  the  spot  where  Beynokis  was 
killed.  The  General  was  neariy  up  with  dia 
skirmish  line  —  no  place,  say  military  men,  fiyr  a 
corps  commander ;  ^*  but  that  was  just  like  John 
Reynolds ; "  and  he  had  just  deq>atched  several 
of  his  aids,  Capts.  Baird,  Rosengarten  and  Rid- 
dle, on  some  special  duties,  and  was  himself 
watching  the  deployment  of  a  br^ade  of  Wiscon- 
sin troops,  when  the  fatal  bullet,  fired  by  a  sliar^ 
shooter,  struck  him  in  the  neck  and  he  fell  off  his 
horse  dead.    Poor  Reynolds ! 

**  There  have  been  tears  and  breakiDg  beaxts  for 
thee." 

• 

We  now  stand  in  the  National  Cemetery,  on 
Cemetery  HilL  Who  can  stand  unmoved  in  this 
silent  city  ci  the  dead.  Here  repose  the  pre- 
cious (^erings  ladd  upon  the  altar  of  the  country 
by  the  loyal  States.  Ordinarily  the  filling  up  or 
a  cemetery  is  slow  work  —  the  work  of  yean. 
Three  days  sufficed  to  fill  this  !  And  what  is  the 
reward  c^  those  brave  men  iat  their  weeks  of 
weary  marching,  and  days  and  nights  of  fearful 

a  [fating?  ^Two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth  I" 
ere  uiey  lie,  *'  those  unnamed  demi-eods "  of 
the  rank  and  file.  ^  Unknown ! "  ^  unknown ! " 
the  only  epitaph  of  hundreds.  Tes,  here  they 
lie  "massea"  with  beautiful  military  predsion, 
rank  upon  rank,  as  if  awaiting  the  order  to  ap- 
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pear  in  leviow  heSore  the  Great  Coiiuiuuider>]ii- 
ehief  of  usaill 

'^Up  many  a  fortress  wall 
Th^  charged —  those  bojs  in  blue  ; 
'Mid  surging  smoke  and  volleying  ball 
The  brayest  were  the  first  to  fall— 
TofaUfar  metmdsfout*^ 

Who  can  ever- forget  those  terrible  days  of 
Jidr,  that  period  of  agonizing  sospenBe  ? 

And  when  the  news  did  come,  oh,  how  that 
tad  catakme  polled  upon  the  heart-strinss  1 
Reynolds,  Zock^  Famsworth,  Card,  Weed,  Jef- 
ftidsy  Taylor,  Arrowsmith,  O'Bourke,  Lowery, 
GroBi,  Hazlett,  "^^cent,  Derereaux,  Willard, 
Adams,  Miller. 

**  Period  of  honor  as  of  woes, 
What  bright  careers  Hwas  thine  to  close  I 
l£ark*d  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names, 
To  Fnedom^s  memory,  and  to  Fame's 
Laid  there  their  last  mimortal  claims  I  " 


80  ends  my  story  of  Gettysburg. 


G.  J.  Gboss. 


Fraskldx  W.  Smith,  a  Boston  contractor, 
tned  by  court-martial,  and  found  guilty  of 
pocketing  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  out  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  Navy  department  for  supplies. 
Ihe  rej^ort  of  the  court-martial  was  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Lmcoln  for  his  examination,  who  returned 
k  with  dus  characteristic  indorsement : 

**  Whereas^  Franklin  W.  Smith,  had  transac- 
lioos  with  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
to  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  and  had  the 
ehance  to  steal  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  where- 
OS,  he  was  charsed  with  stealing  only  ten  thou- 
•and  dollars,  and  from  the  final  revision  of  the  tes- 
timony it  is  only  claimed  that  he  stole  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  I  don't  believe  he  stole  anything  at 
alL 

**  Tkerfforej  the  records  of  the  court-martial, 
together  with  the  finding  and  sentence,  are  dis- 
approred,  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  defend- 
ant if  fully  discharged. 

A.  Lincoln." 


THE  STARS  AND  BARS. 

• 

'lis  sixty-two  I  —  and  sixty-one, 
Widi  the  old  Union,  now  is  gone, 

Reckios  with  bloody  wars  — 
Gone  with  that  ensign,  once  so  prized. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  now  so  despised-— 

Strack  for  the  stars  and  bars. 

The  burden  once  of  patriot's  song. 
How  badge  of  tyranny  and  wrong, 

For  OS  no  more  it  waves ; 
We  claim  the  stars — the  stripes  we  yield. 
We  etve  them  up  on  every  field, 

Where  fight  the  Somhom  braves. 

Our  motto  this,  "  God  and  our  right," 
For  sacred  libcrtr  we  fight  — 
Not  for  the  lost  of  power; 


Ck>mpelled  by  wrongs  the  sword  t*  nnsheati^ 
We'll  fight,  be  free,  or  cease  to  breathe— 
Werll  die  before  we  cower. 

Bt  all  the  blood  oar  fathers  shed, 
We  will  fix)m  tyranny  be  freed  — 

We  will  not  conquered  be ; 
Like  them,  no  higher  power  we  own 
But  God's  —  we  bow  to  him  akme— 
We  will,  we  will  be  free ! 

Eor  homes  and  altars  we  contend, 
Assured  that  God  will  us  defend  — 

He  makes  our  cause  his  own ; 
Not  of  our  gallant  patriot  host. 
Not  of  brave  leaders  do  we  boast  «• 

We  trust  in  God  alone. 

Sumter,  and  Bethel,  and  Boll  Bon 
Witnessed  fierce  battles  fought  and  woo* 

By  aid  of  Power  Divine ; 
We  met  the  foe,  who  us  defied, 
In  all  his  pomp,  in  all  his  pride. 

Shouting,  "  Manasseh's  mine  I " 

It  was  not  thine,  thou  boasting  foe  1 
We  laid  thy  vandal  legions  low— 

We  made  them  bite  the  sod ; 
At  Lexington  the  braggart  yields, 
Leesbur^h,  Belmont,  and  other  fields  ;*> 

Still  help  ufl^  mighty  God ! 

Thou  smiledst  on  the  patriot  seven** 
Thou  smilcst  on  the  brave  eleven 

Free,  independent  States  ;. 
Their  number  thou  wilt  soon  increase^ 
And  bless  them  with  a  lasting  peace, 

Within  their  happy  gates. 

No  more  shall  violence  be  heard. 
Wasting,  destruction  no  more  feared 

In  all  this  Southern  land ; 
"Praise,"  she  her  eates  devoutly  calls, 
"Salvation,"  her  Heaven-guarded  walls** 

What  shall  her  power  withstand  ? 


ff 


"  The  little  one,"  by  heavenly  aid, 

"  A  thousand  is  —  the  strong  one  made, 

"  A  nation — oh !  how  strong  I 
Jehovah,  who  the  right  befriends, 
Jehovah,  who  our  flag  defends. 

Is  hastening  it  along  1 


Incident  of  the  Morgan  Raid. — When 
Gen.  John  Morgan's  band  was  within  four  miles 
of  Jasper,  Pike  county,  Ohio,  they  captured  a 
number  of  citizens,  among  them  a  school-teacher, 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  nIcDougal,  aged  forty- 
seven.  The  captured  men  were  marched  on  the 
double-quick  to  the  villase  of  Jasper,  allowed  a 
few  moments'  rest,  and  then  double-quicked  twc 
and  a  half  miles  to  Piketon,  and  there,  with  others 
captured,  formed  into  line  for  parole. 

Before  the  oath  was  administered,  however. 
Captain  Mitchell,  of  one  of  Morgan's  companies, 
ordered  Mr.  McDougal  to  step  out  of  the  ranks. 
After  a  little  parley,  this  Mitchell  ordered  two 
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soldien  to  march  McDongal  to  the  Sdota  rirer,  a 
short  distance  off.  Here  he  .was  placed  in  a 
canoe,  &cine  Mitchell  and  his  two  men,  and,  at  a 
si^pal  from  Mitchell,  two  shots  were  fired  at  the 
prisoner ;  one  ball  taking  effect  jost  below  the 
right  eje,  the  other  in  his  left  breast,  near  his 
hSut.  Death  followed  instantaneously.  The 
wretches  left  their  victim  in  tibe  canoe.  Prison- 
ers  who  were  with  Mr.  McDongal  represent  him 
as  a  gentle  bat  brave-hearted  man,  the  flag  of  his 
coantrr  being  sacred  to  lum  above  all  earthly 
symbols. 

Whipped  and  Demoralized,  but  not 
Scattered. — A  soldier  of  Bates'  division  of  the 
confederate  arm3r,  after  Ihe  command  had  ran  two 
days  from  Nashville,  had  thrown  awaj  his  gun 
and  accootrements,  and  alone  in  the  woods,  sat 
down  and  commenced  thinkinff  —  the  first  chance 
he  had  fot  such  a  thing.  BoUmg  up  his  sleeves, 
and  looking  at  his  legs  and  general  physiqae,  he 
thus  gave  vent  to  his  feelings.  ^  I  am  whipped, 
badly  whipped,  and  somewhat  demoralized,  bat 
no  man  can  say  I  am  scattered." 


Anecdote  of  General  Brooks.  —  A  sol- 
dier in  the  Fourth  Vermont  Regiment  relates 
the  fi)llowing  incident  of  the  battle  of  Sharps- 

We  inarched  through  a  cornfield,  and  the  men 
lay  down  with  Ayres's  battery,  which  b  connect- 
ed with  oar  brigade,  and  took  position.  The  ene- 
my saw  OS,  and  poured  in  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
canister,  grape,  and  shell,  but  did  but  little  dam- 
age. Then  cild  Ayers  opened,  and  for  three  hours 
I  could  not  hear  myself  think.  The  air  was  full 
of  bursting  shells  and  whistling  balls,  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  sharpshooters'  rifles.  General  Brooks  would 
not  lie  down  as  his  men  did,  but  stood  up  in  plain 
s^ht  I  told  the  boys  he  would  get  nit  before 
night,  and  so  he  did ;  a  ball  strode  him  in  the 
d^ek  and  knocked  out  two  teeth,  but  did  no 
other  injury.  I  have  told  you  before  how  short 
and  gnm  he  is.  When  he  was  struck,  one  of  the 
men  who  was  close  beside  him,  asked  him  if  he 
was  woonded.  **iVb,  sir;  had  a  tooth  pulled  " 
said  the  old  man ;  and  he  never  left  the  field 
until  after  daric 


French  Notions  of  Abcerican  Geoora- 
PHT.  —  We  translate  from  the  **  Almanach  du 
Magazin  Pittoresque,"  the  following  paragraph 
contained  in  an  abstract  of  events  ci  the  war 
in  the  United  States :  — 

May  28.  —  The  Federal  troops  assembled  at 
Harper^s  Ferry,  cross  the  Potomac,  and  after  a 
first  engagement  occupy  Alexandria. 

May  27. — The  Federals  commanded  by  Gren. 
Banks,  experienced  a  first  reverse.  They  re- 
cross  the  Potomac,  and  fall  back  upon  Williams- 
baig. 

May  80  and  81.  — ^A  great  battle  is  foog^  near 


Richmond;  on  the  first  day  the  advantage  re- 
mains with  the  Confederates ;  on  tiie  second  day 
they  experience  considerable  loss,  and  aband<m 
Corinth. 

After  seven  days  of  bloody  fighting  near  Bidi- 
mond  (June  23  to  29),  95,000  Fraerals,  ccxn- 
manded  by  McCleUan,  retire  befiire  the  Confed- 
erate army,  which,  with  re-enforcements  broi^fat 
by  Gens,  beaun^ard  and  Jackson,  have  been  m- 
creased  to  185,0W  men.  They  take  pontion  on 
ihe  James  River,  1 7  mfles  finom  Charleston. 

On  the  cover  of  the  book  it  is  stated  that  ^the 
Central  Committee  of  Primarv  Instruction  in  the 
City  of  Paris  has  placed  the  *MasaKinPittore9(|[ae' 
on  the  list  of  books  proper  to  be  given  as  piues 
in  the  public  schools. 


MARCH  ALONG. 


gkoros  h.  bokbr. 


Soldiers  are  we  from  the  monntam  and  valley. 
Soldiers  are  we  from  the  hill  and  the  plain ; 
Under  the  fla^  of  our  fathers  we  rally ; 
Death,  for  its  sake,  is  but  liWng  again. 
Then  march  along,  gay  and  strong, 
IVIarch  to  battle  fdta  a  soog 
March,  march  along  I 

We  have  a  history  told  of  our  nation. 
We  have  a  name  that  must  never  g^  down ; 

Heroes  achieved  it  through  toil  and  pnvatkm ; 
Bear  it  on,  bright  with  its  ancient  renown ! 
Then  march  along,  etc 

Who  that  shall  dare  say  the  fli^  waving  o'er  «, 
Which  floated  in  glory  from  Texas  to  Maine^ 

Must  fall,  where  our  ancestors  bore  it  before  us. 
Writes  his  own  fate  on  the  roll  of  the  slain. 
Then  march  along,  etc 

Look  at  it,  traitors,  and  blush  to  bdiold  it ! 

Quail  as  it  flashes  its  stars  in  the  sun  I 
Think  you  a  hand  in  the  nation  will  fold  it. 

While  there's  a  hand  that  can  level  a  gun  ? 
Then  march  along,  etc 

Carry  it  onward,  till  victory  earn  it 

The  rights  it  once  owned  in  the  land  of  the  free ; 
Then,  in  God's  name,  in  our  foiy  we'll  torn  h 

Full  on  the  treacberv  over  the  sea ! 
Then  march  along,  etc 


England  shall  feel  what  a  vengeance  the 
Stores  in  the  bosom  he  aims  to  deceive ; 

EngUmd  shall  feel  how  God's  truth  can  inspire ; 
England  shall  feel  it,  but  only  to  grieve. 
Then  march  along,  etc 

Peace  shall  unite  us  a^ain  and  forever. 
Though  thousands  be  cold  in  the  graves  of  these 
wars; 
Those  who  surrive  them  shall  never  prove,  never. 
False  to  the  flag  of  the  stripes  and  the  stars  I 
Then  march  along,  gay  and  strong, 
March  to  battle  with  a  song ! 
Mardi,  march  along  1 
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— nte  put  borne  In  tliia  tenible  tbragf^  b  v 
troofN  of  HUdoh,  ii  tlms  described  t^  Ckiic 
WSBmu  OamUe,  wbo  comm&nded  tne  Eig 


aadnlec 


bUXOn  AT  THC  BATTtM  or  GlTTTSBURa. 

igbth 

«  afternoon  of  the  80th  t^Jiine  tbe  firat 

tvnJrr  brigade  of  Bnford'a  divrntsi,  ccQunaiidod 
hjCtLW.  Gamble,  of  tbe  Eisbth  lUuiins  caval- 
rj,  ftirived  at  Get^bnrgi — me  Eighth  IHinois 
cavalrj  in  front.  Cob  Gamble  receired  orders 
»  throng^  the  town  on  the  Caahtown  road 
elect  the  most  eli^ble  line  of  batde  beyond 
tua  Semmarf  that  coold  be  fbmid,  encanip  tbe 
Ixiaade  and  lead  forward  one  or  two  iquadrotifi 
to  find  tiie  enemy,  and  remain  on  picket  to  watch 
tbe  moTemeota  at  tbe  onemy.  These  oiden  were 
pramptly  canied  ooL  Tbe  eqaadroiu  fbr  ad- 
Taaced  picket  dn^  were  taken  from  tbe  Eighth 
IDfaioia  cavalir,  who  adTanced  three  miles  t'ui-- 
dier,  fband  the  enemy,  remained  in  front  on  til  but- 
en  o'clock  tbe  next  nxmuDg,  when  the  enemy  coui- 
menced  advandn^  in  three  diviaionB  under  Geo. 
A.  F.  Hill,  and  with  ihell  and  musketry  drove  in 
the  MjoadrMU  mentioned,  and  tbe  Eighth  Illjiiois 
caralt;  bad  the  bcHior  of  being  firat  fired  on  Iiy 

immediately 

Qtry  advance 

were  otdered  up  to 


WmrriKB  AXD  the  Alabama  Plantbr.  — 
He  met  with  an  Alabama  planter  in  BoMon,  who 
e^nemdadcaire  to  convene  with  himi,and  an 
interview  tot^  place,  duringwhicb  there  was  a 
free  interchange  of  Tiem.  xhe  plantar  franklj 
acknowledeed  that  there  was  in  the  South  a 
BtronK  feeUnz  of  bate  toward  tho  North  and 
"irfEerr    -  -  -     -    '  -    -      -  -    '■■     '     '  ■ 


the  enemy  and  of  returning  their  fire. 

Tbe  adrance  of  the  enemr  waa  immedi 
ivported  to  General  Meade,  tne  infantry  ad 


bemg  eight  miles 
Huuurt  the  caralir. 

The  caTalry  d'Bnford's  Division  was  ordored 
to  fight  tbe  enemy.  I  dismounted  part  of  the 
S^fath  Blincu,  Eiehth  New  York,  and  ThinI  Eti-  ' 
£aiia  cavalry,  in  ul  about  900  men,  and  ordn-ivl ' 
them  to  tbe  front  to  keep  back  the  enemy  as  Ion;;  i 
as  poanble  till  our  infantry  came  op  to  our  sup- 
port. Devin'i  brigade  of  New  York  cavalry  wiis  | 
oo  our  right  and  Merrit's  brigade  of  reguloi-  c.iv- ' 
afa7  was  on  onr  left.  We  bad  to  fight  the  wlink, 
Army  Corpa  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  25,000  Hruw^. 
br  three  and  a  half  hours,  from  7  till  lOi  a. 
M .,  to  hold  tbe  original  line  of  battle  selecti;d  hy 
•  me  according  to  preriotis  otders. 

HdbalTs  hona  battery.  A,  Second  U.  S.  ar- 
liDery,  was  attached  to  my  brigade  that  day. 

The  cavalry  above  mentioned  fooght  Hill'.' 
carTM  for  three  and  a  half  hours,  on  the  moniin;:! 
tf  tbe  Irt  of  July,  and  beld  the  original  line  of 
battle  aeleeted  beyond  the  SemmaYi  Qf^l  our 
mftntrycame  np,  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
eteren  cAcertand  men,  killed,  wounded, and  mijM- 
ing,  and  fiffy-ox  cavalry  bonea  killed,  tbirtf«n 
irtilleTy  bcnies  kilted,  and  fifteen  artillerymen 
killed  and  wonuded,  Notbine  of  this  is  mcn- 
liaaed  in  the  newroapers  or  dispatcbea,  but  Um 
above  are  absolute  ucts,  tmder  my  own  obscrva- 

An  boar  befor«  dark  the  rebels  oatflankcd  our 
left;  this  brigade  of  cavalry  was  agtun  ordered  to 
the  fitmt,  diamoonled  and  fought  the  rcbiU  on 
Seminary  Ridge,  and  saved  a  whole  divi^on  of 
onr  in&ntiy  mxn  being  surrounded  and  caj>- 
taired.  Nothing  of  this  either  is  mentioned  iu  Clie 
aewipapen  or  dispatches,  yet  these  facts  oo- 
enrred,  with  tbe  low  of  aome  of  our  best  officers 
and  men. 


,  and   they   1 


ined  to 


fight  Be  explained  how  ibis  feeling  was  fostered 
by  the  potilicians  of  the  South,  and  how  tbe 
feelinn  of  the  North  were  represented  there,  and 
staloatbat  almost  his  sole  abject  in  coming  to 
Boston  was  to  ascertain  for  hunself  whether  tbe 
facta  were  as  they  had  been  represented.  He 
was  evidently  su^rised  to  find  tbe  anti.slavei7 
poet  "  so  mdd  mannered  a  man,"  and  confessed 
that,  generally,  he  did  not  perceive  that  the  feel- 
ing ot  the  North  toward  the  South  was  so  bitter 
and  unfriendly  as  he  bad  been  led  to  expect. 
He  had  experienced  nothine  bat  drility  and 
courtesy,  and  admitted  that  Southemen  gener- 
ally received  the  same  treatment 

Finally,  Whiltier,  afW  attendini  him  to  some 
of  the  desir^le  places  of  resort,  toQ  him  that,  as 
here,  be  might  as  well  see  the  wont 


of  the  anti-slavery  phase  of  Northern  fanaticism, 
ionable  phrase  is,  and  proposed  to  vist 
Garrison.     Tbe  planter  consented,  and  so  they 


9  the  fashionable  p 


turned  their  steps  to  the  Liberator  oBce,  where 
they  fotmd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Fnd. 


have  been 

a  sight  worth  seeing  —  that  conclave  in  the  Lib- 
erator office,  with  Garrison,  Whittier,  Phillipa, 
Douglass,  and  the  Alabama  planter  in  the  fbre- 
givund  ?  The  planter  went  to  his  hixne  a  wiser, 
and  perhaps  a  sadder  man,  than  ho  came,  and 
protested  that  all  be  could  do,  while  mourning 
lor  the  condidon  of  tbe  country,  was  to  pray  over 
it  Would  that  more  of  tbe  Southern  peogle 
might  come  and  see  for  themselves  how  basely 
the  North  had  been  belied  I 

Thk  UxrON  Men  of  Alabama. — Ibe  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  condition  and  persecnfions 
of  tbe  Union  men  of  North  Alabama,  and  of  the 
efibrts  g€  oar  troops,  particularly  tbe  Fifty-first 
Indiana  regiment,  commanded  bv  Cd.  A.  D. 
Streia;ht,  to  relievo  tbem,  is  from  tne  pen  of  tbe 
cbapGun  of  that  regunent 

Caup  kear  Decatus,  July  ifl. 

The  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  write,  is  tbe  ctm- 
dilion  and  suffering  of  the  mountaineeisinNortb- 
em  and  Central  Alabama.  There  is  a  vast  val- 
ley of  rich  sml  extending  from  beyond  Tuscom- 
bia  west  to  Huntsville  in  the  east  In  this  valley 
tbe  great  planters  live.  Here  is  their  great  cot- 
to^xrowing  regitm  and  the  wealth  d'  the  state. 

"Iheae  mount^ns  are  peopled  with  quite  anoth- 
er class  of  infiatnCants,  shorn  of  bighfalulin  ana- 
tocracv  —  a  plain,  candid,  industrious  people. 
Now  U)ese  poor  classes,  deprived  of  culture,  as 
they  climb  the  mountains,  pass  through  the  gor- 


as,  pass  through 
)  ptains,  think  £ 
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]^  came  to  pass  in  tbe  cooTse  of  luunan  eventB, 
wbea  Jeff  Dayis  wished  these  honeot^liearted  men 
lo  assist  him  in  carrjring  OQt  his  great,  grand,  and 
orerwhekmng  scheme  of  unnatural  rebellion 
against  the  goremment  they  cherished,  they  said 
no.  Things  went  on  without  oppoation  only  as 
they  opposed  its  oonise  to  destruction  at  the  bal- 
lotHbox.  Here  they  met  the  enemies  of  their 
country  eyery  time,  and  ahnost  with  a  unanimous 
yoioe  did  they  declare  against  secession  in  eyery 
fonn.  When  the  affairs  of  the  state  had  assumed 
a  malignant  form,  and  were  far  on  the  road  to 
zuin  and  wild  desperation,  they  only  expostu- 
lated ;  but  when  the  abominable,  unciyil,  anti- 
republican  conscript  act  passed,  and  was  beine 
enforced  by  an  unteelins,  heartless  band  of  ruf- 
fians; when  confusion,  dire  confusion,  had  come 
upon  them,  turning  brother  against  brother,  and 
ftther  against  son ;  when  squalid  poverty  stared 
them  in  the  face  and  desperation  was  ensuing, 
caused  by  their  being  driven  from  home  to  seek  a 
place  of  safety  in  the  mountains,  in  caverns,  in 
dens,  —  they  opened  their  eyes  to  gaze  upon  the 
painful  sight  of  liberty  ^ne,  constitution  pros- 
trated, home  gone,  and  with  it  quietude  and  non- 
or.  To  escape  despotism  and  these  heartless  ruf- 
fians, men  left  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Some  made  for  the  Union  army,  coming 
through  the  mountain  pathways  for  twenty,  for- 
ty, sixty,  and  some  even  ninety  miles,  having  a 
complete  line  of  fiiends  to  help  them  extencGng 
fimn  Decatur  to  near  Montgomery  —  the  best 
undeiground  railroad  ever  heard  of  or  ever  es- 
tablished. 

Old  men  and  young  men  came  asking  and 
praying  the  army  to  assist  them,  demanding  pro- 
tection from  the  old  flag,  and  asking  to  live  and 
to  fight  under  the  old  Constitution,  declaring  they 
only  owed  allegiance  to  the  old  government,  and 
it  was  the  only  one  they  would  fight  for. 

Their  piteous  cries  moved  our  colonel,  A.  P. 
Streisht,  who  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence  for 
fi)ur  £iys,  that  his  regiment  might  visit  the  moun- 
tains, pry  into  the  caverns,  and  ascertain  more 
positively  the  true  condition  of  those  lo3ral  perse- 
cuted men.  Accordingly,  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing, July  12th,  with  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  our  Alabamians  for  pilots, 
the  Fifly-first  crossed  the  river,  and  set  out  for 
the  mountain  regions.  On  we  moved  across  the 
yalley,  while  the  sun  poured  his  rays  upon  us  — 
not  an  Indiana  sun,  but  the  sun  away  down  in 
Alabama.  Now  this  sun  was  shining  much  hot- 
ter than  the  sun  shines  any  day  in  Indiana.  CoL 
Streight  steered  us  for  Col.  Davis's,  who  lived 
twenty-five  miles  out  fi*om  Decatur,  at  a  pass  in 
the  mountains  called  Davis's  Gap. 

We  arrived  at  Col.  Davis's  at  dark,  and  merci- 
ful heavens,  what  did  we  there  behold!  An 
elderiy  lady  came  to  the  door,  who  was  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  old.  She  was  asked 
does  Col.  Davis  five  here  ?  She  answered  he 
did.    Is  he  at  home  ?    She  answered  he  is  not. 

Said  CoL  Streight,  **we  are  Union  troops; 
have  heard  of  your  suffering,  and  have  come  to 
relieve  you."    She  still  hesitated.    ''Do  yoube- 


lieye  me  ?  "  She  said  she  would  dislike  to  dia> 
pute  his  word,  but  a  young  lady  came  to  the  door 
and  asked,  '*  have  you  any  of  the  Alabama  bqya 
with  you  ?  "  They  were  called  up  from  the  rear* 
While  coining,  the  youn^  ladv  remarked, "  We 
have  been  so  often  deceived  by  guerillas,  that 
we  ** —  The  boys  came.  '*  Is  that  you,  John  ?  * 
Instantly  she  sprang  into  his  arms,  threw  her 
arms  around  him,  while  she  exclaimed :  *'  Thank 
God,  we  are  safe."  ^  Now,"  answered  the  elder- 
ly lady,  '*  I  can  have  the  old  man  here  in  a  few 
minutes."  **  Where  is  he  ?  "  *'  Just  back  in  the 
mounUuns."  What!  an  old  man  of  seventy^ 
three  years,  resident  of  the  same  farm  for  more 
than  forty-four  years,  known  by  all  men  as  a 
quiet  peaceable,  and  pious  man  —  to  be  driyea 
from  his  home,  to  have  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  in  the  caverns,  and  dismal,  secluded 
retreats,  where  the  eyes  of  only  the  wild  beaati 
had  gazed !  Yes,  it  is  this  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  driven  from  home,  simply  because  he 
loved  his  country. 

The  night  passed  away  without  any  strange 
occurrences  and  morning  came  on.  We  started 
out,  three  companies  strong,  to  scour  the  country 
round,  to,  if  possible,  find  the  wounded  man,  bat 
after  searching,  inquiring  after,  and  tracing  him 
till  he  abandoned  his  horse,  we  came  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  further  search  would  be  fi*uitlesi» 
fearing  the  rascals  had  pursued  and  murdered 
him.  He  may,  there  is  a  slight  probability  he 
will,  come  up  yet  They  stole  his  horse  and  ae* 
coutrements.  While  this  search  was  going  on, 
companies  were  sent  out  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion to  scour  the  surrounding  country.  When 
we  all  meet,  in  the  evening,  some  have  arrested 
prominent  secessionists,  who  have  saddles,  some 
nave  pantaloons  taken  from  artillerymen  they  had 
previously  murdered  several  miles  away,  and 
others  horses.  Sunday  evening  found  us  with 
over  fifty  recruits.  They  came  to  us  all  day 
Monday  like  doves  to  the  windows.  Monday  even- 
ing we  had  speakino^  exercises,  in  which  CoL 
Streight,  Adjutant  Kamsay,  and  Chris.  Sheets 
took  part.  The  speeches  of  the  cdonel  and  ad» 
jutant  were  such  as  they  should  have  delivered, 
but  that  of  Sheets  was  a  strange  tune  coming 
from  an  Alabamian.  Sheets  represented  Winsoii 
county  in  the  Convention  when  Alabama  is  said 
to  have  seceded.  He  was  jirominent  among  the 
very  few  in  that  Convention  who  would  not 
and  did  not  sign  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

Sheets  is  a  young  man  of  fine  promise  and 
makes  a  splendid  speech.  He  dedared  to  Ins 
downtrodden  countrymen  that  the  time  had  come 
for  them  to  act,  and  act  they  must,  either  in  aa 
army  they  had  no  sympathy  with,  and  in  a  cause 
for  which  they  could  have  no  reasonable  hope  of 
success  —  must  thus  fieht  an  enemy  they  Joyed 
and  for  a  cause  they  hated ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  join  the  army  of  the  United  States,  fi^ 
in  a  cause  they  loved,  among  their  fiiends,  con* 
tend  against  a  foe  to  God  and  man,  one  they  ha^ 
ed,  and  one  that  must  be  put  down  before  peace, 
quietude  and  prosperity  could  again  preyuL 
He  advised  them  to  join  that  anny  and  be  meoi 
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•ad  Bfjtkt  the  Southem  ConMency  to  bdl  and 
btck  again.  Said  he, "  To-morrow  morning  I  am 
gobff  to  the  Union  army.  I  am  going  to  expose 
ttdiiaidiahvillany  before  the  world.  Theyahall 
hear  from  me.  I  have  slept  in  the  mountains, 
in  cares  and  caverns,  till  I  am  become  mustf ; 
ny  health  and  manhood  are  fidlinff  me.  I  will 
stay  here  no  longer  till  I  am  enabled  to  dwell  in 
qmet  at  home." 

Tuesday  morning  came— -the  morning  we  had 
set,  and  were  compelled  by  our  time  being  out 
to  letnm  to  camp,  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  miles 
tw«y.  At  about  seven  o'clock  a  company  of  about 
twenty  men  were  seen  approaching  our  lines,  be- 
ii^  led  by  a  woman.  They  entered  amid  great 
^planee.  She  told  her  story  in  her  peculiar 
vay*  with  her  own  peculiar  ^tures,  the  tears 
stresmiHg  from  her  eyes.  Said  she,  ^^Iknew  I 
eoold  pass  those  ffuerrillas,  and  find  my  husband 
and  eon,"  who  had  fled  for  their  lives  some  thirty- 
fonr  miles  back  in  the  mountains.  The  ladv,  not 
in  good  health,  and  fifty-five  years  old,  had  rid- 
den a  poor  old  horse  over  the  mountains,  tracing 
the  mountain  pathways  through  the  gorges  and 
around  the  precipices,  sixty-four  miles,  counting 
the  distance  to  and  from  ner  friends,  and  had 
wmdm  the  trip  in  thirty  hours,  hunting  her  friends 
and  cooking  their  breakfast  in  the  time.  These 
acta  (ihr  there  are  many  such)  should  be  known. 
I^wh  heroines  from  the  mountains  have  mani- 
feetedmore  devotion  for  their  country  and  friends 
than  any  of  our  Revolutionary  mothers,  whose 
acts  of  patriotism  are  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
branee.  When  the  historian  tells  of  noble  deeds 
of  daring  and  devotion  to  country,  Anna  Camp- 
bdl,  of  Morgan  County,  Alabama,  should  stand 
first  on  the  scroll  of  fame.  It  is  no  use  to  talk 
— when  this  old  lady  related  her  simple  tale, 
there  were  but  few  who  were  not  affected.  Ad- 
jutant Ramsay  wept,  and  it  is  said  that  even  Colo- 
ndl  Streight  shed  tears.  I  know  I  did.  I  felt 
it  was  noble  to  weep  on  such  occasions. 

I  visited  an  old  patriot  of  eighty-four  years. 
He  was  blind,  so  that  he  had  not  left  his  home  in 
seven  years — a  peaceful,  quiet  old  man,  ripen- 
iDg  for  a  better  land,  for  he  was  devotedly  pious. 
Now,  simply  because  this  old  gentleman  had 
nosed  his  tamily  well,  so  that  they  were  all  for  the 
Union,  and  none  of  them  in  the  Southem  army, 
these  fiends  incarnate  were  thirsting  for  his  blood, 
and  had  threatened  him  with  hanging ;  for  they 
had  taken  one  of  his  neighbors  not  less  virtuous, 
and  only  ten  years  younger. 

Time  came  for  us  to  leave,  and  our  boys,  hav- 
bg  divided  their  rations  with  the  Alabama  re- 
cndta,  were  on  less  than  half  rations.  This  was 
the  hottest  day  of  the  season,  and  there  were  no 
smbulances  in  which  to  carry  the  weak.  But 
there  could  be  no  fallbg  out,  for  we  must  pass 
tloough  a  hostHe  country.  The  men  were  formed 
into  a  long  line,  for  we  had  about  one  hundred 
sad  fifty  recruits  from  the  mountains.  And  now 
comes  the  most  touching  scene  of  the  expedition. 
We  had  left  our  families  when  it  was  heart-rend- 
ing to  part  with  the  loved  ones ;  but  what  was 
thit  to  the  parting  hexe  ?    We  left  our  wives  in 


the  bosom  of  a  sympathising  oommnnitr;  bat 
these  poor  men  must  now  leave  their  fomliea  in 
the  midst  of  an  unfiseling,  heartless  set — a  com- 
munity who  would  turn  their  wives  out,  or  bum 
their  houses  over  their  heads,  or  destroy  thehr 
scanty  means  of  subsistence,  and,  may  be,  ae 
they  have  done  several  times  before,  outraee 
theur  persons.  The  wives  bade  their  husbairae 
farewell,  lidding  them  go,  and  they  would  tiBke 
care  of  themselves  as  best  they  could.  Mothers 
wept  when  they  bade  their  sons  good  by,  with 
their  blessings  on  them.  Forwud!  was  the 
command  —  a  wild  shriek — and  we  move  firom 
scenes  of  sufferings  such  as  we  have  never  be- 
fore seen.  

Mb.  Lincoln  "Good  on  the  Chop.** — Dur- 
ing one  of  the  last  visits  that  the  martyred  Pres- 
ident made  to  James  River,  a  short  time  before 
the  capture  of  Richmond,  he  spent  some  time  in 
walking  around  among  the  hospitals,  and  in  visit- 
ing vanous  fatigue  parties  at  work  in  putting  up 
cabins  and  other  buildings. 

He  came  upon  one  sqimd  who  were  cutting  lege 
for  a  house ;  and,  chatting  a  moment  with  the 
hardy  woodsmen,  asked  one  of  them  to  let  1dm 
see  ms  axe.  Mr.  Lincoln  grasned  the  helve  with 
the  easy  air  of  one  perfectly  lamiliar  with  the 
tool,  and  remarked  that  he  *'  used  to  be  good  on 
the  chop.** 

The  rresident  then  let  in  on  a  big  log,  making 
the  chips  fly,  and  making  as  smooth  a  cut  as  the 
best  lumberman  in  Maine  could  do. 

Meantime  the  men  crowded  around  to  see  the 
work ;  and,  as  he  handed  back  the  axe,  and 
walked  away  with  a  pleasant  joke,  the  choppers 
^ve  him  three  as  hearty  cheers  as  he  ever  heard 
m  the  whole  of  his  political  career. 


Baptism  op  the  Big  Gun.  -j- Father  Mooney, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  baptizing  of  one  of  the 
big  guns  mounted  at  Fort  Corcoran  in  June,  1861, 
made  the  following  remarks : 

'* Gentlemen:  It  is  with  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  I  come  forward  to  perform  a  ceremony 
which  is  not  only  pleasing  to  us  all,  but  highly 
honorable — I  may  say,  a  welcome  prerogative  to 
me  on  this  auspicious  occasion  —-and  that  is,  the 
christening  of  the  noble  gun  on  Fort  Corcoran. 
In  the  kind  providence  of  Uod,  it  has  been  for  me, 
as  a  priest,  auring  the  last  nine  years,  to  baptize 
many  a  &ie  blue-eyed  babe;  but  never  had  I 
brought  before  me  such  a  large,  quiet,  healthy, 
and  promising  fellow  as  the  one  now  before  me. 
Indeed,  I  mav  remark,  it  has  often  occurred,  when 
pouring  the  baptismal  water  on  the  child's  head, 
he  opened  his  little  eyes,  and  i^ot  a  little  more  of 
the  baptismal  water  than  he  wished ;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  this  noble  son  of  a*  great  &ther  has  his 
mouth  open,  evidently  indicating  that  he  is  anx- 
ious to  sp^,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  soon 
will,  in  a  thundering  voice,  to  ^  the  joy  of  hie 
friends  and  terror  of  his  enemies.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  a  most  appropriate  name  has  been 
selected  by  our  esteemed  Colonel,  and  one  that  wiD 
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beweloomedbyTouall;  and  that  is  the  hoiunrable  fresh  fiicet  aleepu^  under  glass  that  locdi  at 

name  of  the  gallant  commander  of  our  brigade,  thouffh  they  were  in  eternal  sleep. 

Colonel  Hunter.    Therefore,  the  great  gun  shall  *'  fiifants,  with  their  white  caps,  looking  like 

hereafter  answer  to  its  name — the  Hunter  Gun.  cherubs  asleep,  through  the  glass  of  metalHc 

Now,  {Murents  anxiously  listen  to  the  first  lispings  cases,  awake  not  nor  arise  at  the  tread  of  the 

of  the  infant's  lips,  and  the  mother's  heart  sweUs  stranger. 

idth  ioy  when  sne  catches  the  first  utterance  of  *'  "nie  fences  were  burned  by  the  rebels,  and  the 

her  cherished  babe,  in  the  words,  *  mamma,  mam-  passing  of  hurrying  feet  and  the  tread  of  *nimifcU 

ma ! '  but  here  I  shall  guarantee  to  you  that  this  naye  worn  off  many  of  the  graves  until  the  ooca- 

nromising  boy  will  speak  for  the  fijrst  time,  in  pants  are  exposed." — Letter  of  Sept.  1863. 

loud,  clear  accents,  those  endearing  words,  <  papa,  ^_____ 

papa,  pa])a !  — patria  miat  potria  mia  ! '  and,  in 

name  as  in  cflGect,  he  will  hunt  traitors  from  this  a  Battle  within  a  BAvrus.~An  officer 

fort,  while  the  echo  of  his  voice  will  be  as  sweet  of  the  Second  Connecticut  regiment,  in  a  letter 

music,  invitmg  the  children  of  Columbm  to  share  to  his  femily,  says:  "The  coyest  thing  I  ever 

the  comforts  of  his  father's  home;  and  thus  may  iieard  of  happened  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 

he  soon  speak,  to  the  glory  of  the  Stars  and  Right  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  two  of  the  Sec 

Stnpes,  honor  to  ti^e  name  that  he  bears,  and  hist-  ond's  boys  got  at  loggerheads  with  each  other, 

ing  credit  to  the  Sixty-nmth  New  York."  threw  down  their  muskets,  and  feU  to  at  fistieoffs 

— had  it  out,  picked  up  their  arms,  and  pitched 

"""""  into  the  rebels  again.    I  have  heard  of  a  wheel 

within  a  wheel ;  but  a  battle  within  a  battle  is 


Scenes  at  Vicksbubo.  —  "  As  I  was  riding  by  certainly  somethimr  new. 
a  small,  reliffious-looking  church,  cruciform  m 
diape  —  all  diurches  do  not  look  sacred — but 
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this,  in  a  grove  of  magnolia  trees,  with  a  small  .  _          _             .                  ^    ^    ^ 

spire  surmounted  with  the  emblem  of  faith,  gothic  .A  YOTOO  mao.— A  correspondent  at 

windows,  and  everything  that  tends  to  make  it  a  ^***  fP^^  ™  following  touching  madent  of 

place  of  worship,  indmspire  one  with  love  for  the  hosoital :  "  The  eyM  of  a  youth  but  tjrentyHme 

Sm  who  holds  &e  wind  in  the  palm  of  HU  hand,  y®«"  "^  ^}y  P^®  .^-  N.  Bullard,  of  compjij 

who  careth  for  the  bird  and  feedeth  the  young  ^  ^}^  ^^^l'  regiment,  were  dos^  in  death 

lambs  upon  the  hills,—  yesterday  mormng,  at  the  Marme  Hospital  m 

"I  halted  at  the  gateway,  and  noticed  that  the  this  city,  by  the  tender  hands  of  that  nobte- 

doors  were  open.    After  ismounting  and  climb-  pearled  and  faithfid  woman,  Mrs.  Caldwefl,  who 

ing  a  hill,  I  stood  upon  a  level  with  the  church.  ^  9^^  imweaned  m  her  parsonal  attention  to 

Could  it  be  ?  I  could  not  realize  until  I  walked  to  *"«  "5^  ^^  wounded  smce  the  esUbhshment  of 

the  door  and  looked  in.  Not  a  vestige  of  floor,  not  ^«  Marme  as  a  mihtajy  hospitid  to  its  present 

a  remnant  of  a  pew— altar  gone.  Even  the  string-  pwrpo^e.    Young  BiJlardwas  shot  m  the  breaat 

pieces  that  supported  the  floor  were  gone.  A  few  ^  "'^  Donelson.    The  ball,  a  mime,  tore  hi; 

negroes  sat  in  the  comers  cooking  meat,  whUe  P'®*®^  ,?P«°»  *°S  ^^^^^  *?  ^^P'    ^®  "«« 

the  smoke  arose  in  reluctant  wreaths,  as  though  mtwrnally  as  well  as  extemaUv.    At  ev^  gm, 

hesiteting  at  the  desecration.  A  beautiful  marble  "  ^  end  drew  near,  the  blood  snirted  from  his 

font  lay  broken  upon  the  ground,  while  the  bowl  ^/^"J-    -^e  expired  at  mne  o  dock.    Early  m 

was  used  for  ordinary  ablutions  and  the  washing  the  day,  when  he  became  wUy  awwre  that  he 

of  dishes.  could  not  bve  long,  he  showed  that  he  dung  to 

"I  asked  Ao«  this  had  been  done.  'Why,'  said  ^^'  ^^  ^"  ^^^  ^  ^^J«  ^'5.^*?  ^^c^*^ 

\hey, '  rebel  cavalry  used  to  camp  in  it,  and  they  ^  could  only  «ee  my  mother -if  I  could  only  m 

bunied  aU  the  seata  and  the  pulpit;  we  only  my  mo  Aer  before  1  die,  I  should  be  better  aatia. 

burned  the  floor.'                        ^   r    >             ^  g^>    ^^  ^„^i^  conscious  to  the  last  moment»  al» 

"  I  had  a  superstitious  fear  about  entering  it  to  "J°"^  ^^  *^^  reminding  Bfa.  CaldweU  th^ 

look  in  the  small  side  rooms,  one  of  wldch  had  ^^  were  several  letters  for  his  mother  m  hu 

given  forth  sounds  of  praise,  and  in  the  other  the  Pprtfobo.  she  breathed  words  of  consolaton  to 

sacred  vestments  of  the  priest  were  kept.    The  *^  =  *  You  die  ma  glonous  cause  —  you  die  te 

organ  had  long  since  vanished  j  the  vestments  y^'f.  country.'      Yes,  rephed  he,  « I  am  pnmd 

were  gone.     Desecration  and  desolation  sat  here  ^  ^le  for  my  country. 

in  silence  —  mournful  reminder  of  a  curse  too  

deep  for  words,  that  Fate  had  uttered  against  the 

people  who  conceived  this  thing.  What  a  fit  com-  An  Old  Woman's  Welcome  to  the  FLAa  — » 

ment  on  the  rebellion !  Churches  desecrated,  and  A  correspondent  at  Monticello,  Kentucky,  speak- 

graveyards  defiled.  ing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  received 

**  In  a  cemetery  there  are  graves  opened  by  cu-  the  national  troops  in  the  advance  on  that  place, 

rious,  impious  hands.    One  grave  has  the  body  sajrs,  *'  One  old  Leidy,  a  mile  beyond  this  place, 

of  a  celebrated  duellist  who  was  killed  in  Ar-  said,  as  she  saw  the  columns  rushing  on  after 

kansas,  opposite  Memphis,  embalmed.    He  looks  the  rebels,  '  When  I  seed  that  old  flag  oomin', 

like  one  sleeping.    There  are  skulls  that  seem  I  jist  throwed  my  old  bonnet  on  the  gxoand 

.to. laugh  at  the.diaoa^which  perplexes  us,  and  and  stomped  it."* 
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mbichhun  on  the  JEEMS." 

A  aoLDiKB,  filled  with  Bourbon,  lay  puling  in  the 


From  battle-field  ea-ca-ped,  with  swiftly  mnning 

feet; 
He*d  £Ulen  from  too  much  <*  strychnine,"  and 

drowned  all  gallant  schemes. 
And  got  as  fiur  as  possible  from  Bichmun  on  the 

Jeems! 

And  one  there  lay  beside  him— his  comrade  in  the 

ffiffht; 
They  had  been  boon  companions,  and  frequently 


got  tight; 
aide^ 


Aad  side  by  side  they  lay  there,  indulging  maudlin 

dreams, 
j?ar  from  the  libby  Prison  and  Richmim  on  the 

Jeems  I 

One  said:   •*  Old  feller,  tell  me,  what  think  you  of 

this  war. 
Made  by  the  boastin'  rebels,  our  prosperous  peace 

to  mar? 
Axe  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  such  thunderation 

teams, 
jLf  to  keep  us  out  of  Bichmun,  ole  Bichmun  on  the 

Jeems? 

•<  Say,  do  you  think  that  Hooker  —  they  call  him 

'flffhtin'  Joe'  — 
"Wlio  'fbr  ue  war  committee  run  down  McClellan 

so,— 
Win  he  cross  the  Bappyhannick,  and  carry  out  his 

schemes, 
And  take  us  down  to  Bichmun,  upon  the  BiTer 

Jeems? 

M^hy,  when  I  left  old  Kaintuck,  just  eighteen 

months  ago. 
My  mam  and  sister  Buby  both  said  I  shouldn't  go ; 
Bu^  I  ax'd  'em  both,  and  Susan,  to  think  of  me  in 

dreams, — 
Por  Tse  bound  to  go  to  Bichmun,  old  Bichmun  on 

the  Jeems! 

M  Tou  know,  through  tribulation,  we  marched  on, 
night  and  day, 

Through  woods,  and  mud,  and  dusty  roads,  and 
fightin'  in  the  fray ; 

By  smoke-houses  and  chicken-ooops,  and  where  the 
b'iler  steems, 

Whieh  cooked  our  hard-earned  rations  tow'rd  Bich- 
mun on  the  Jeems. 

*<  And  now  we're  going  homeward— me  and  the 
other  scamp  — 

Tet  fer  from  old  Kentucky  we  are  obleeged  to 
tramp; 

And  him  who's  out  of  postage  stamps,  there's  no- 
body esteems. 

E'en  though  he's  been  in  Bichmun,  and  seed  the 
BiTer  Jeems! 

•<To  hell  with  old  Fhiginnv,  and  all  her  sacred  sile  I 
She's  made  a  heap  of  trouble,  and  kept  it  up  awhile ; 
And  if  she's  helped  herself  right  much,  'tis  like  to 

them  sunbeams 
The  luggers  squeexe  from  cucumben^  In  Bichmun 

on  the  Jeemi  I  '* 


And  then  his  boon  companion  conrulnTdy  turned 

o'er. 
And,  grunting  an  affirmatiTe,  straightway  began  to 

snore, 
ObUTious  to  war's  alarms  or  loTe's  delightftil 

themes. 
Or  19  the  feet  that  Biehmun  still  stands  upon  the 

Jeemst 

Qrow  on,  thou  '*  sour  apple-tree,"  where  Jefly  is  to 

hsngl 
B^ioe,  ye  running  contrabands,  for  this  is  your 

chebane! 
No  more  you'll  stem  tobacco,  thresh  wheat,  or  driTe 

the  teams 
Of  rebels  round  the  city— old  Bichmun  on  the 

Jeems! 


Incidei^t  of  West  Pocvt. —James  E.  Mont- 
gomery giyes  the  foUowinffnarratiTe  of  his  ex- 
perience at  the  battle  of  nest  Point,  Virgimay 
which  was  fought  in  May,  1862 :  "  My  own  escape 
is  wonderful,  and,  indeed,  almost  miraculous,  and 
I  forgot  not  to  thank  Qod  for  his  watfthfalnesa 
oTer  me.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  P.  M.  when 
I  received  an  order  from  General  Newton  to  so 
forward  into  the  woods  to  ascertain  whether  tne 
rebels  were  falling  back,  and  whether  a  certain 
regiment  of  ours  held  its  position  there.  I  went 
forward  at  once,  as  fast  as  my  well-tried  horse 
could  carry  me,  and  upon  entering  the  woods 
moved  cautiously  until  I  reached  a  barricade» 
when,  hearing  voices  beside  me,  I  plunged  into  the 
woods,  thinking,  of  course,  it  was  one  of  our  regi- 
ments, Thirty-nrst  New  York,  and  was  surpriMd 
to  find  that  I  had  gone  right  into  a  perfect  nest 
of  the  Hampton  Le^on,  firom  South  Carolina, 
who  were  lying  behind  trees,  standing  behind 
bushes,  and  kneeling  behind  stumps,  like  bees.  I 
at  once  perceived  my  mistake,  and  knew  that 
nothing  but  the  most  consummate  coolness  would 
save  me.  I  therefore  saluted  them,  and  they, 
taking  me  for  a  rebel  officer,  asked  me  how  far 
General  Hampton  was  then.  I  answered  with- 
out hesitation,  and  with  rather  more  assurance 
than  I  thought  I  possessed, '  I  left  him  about  ten 
rods  below  nere;'  and  added,  'Now,  boys,  the 
General  expects  you  to  do  your  duty  to-day.'  I 
then  turned  my  horse  slowly  to  lull  suspicion,  and 
was  congratulating  myself  on  the  probable  success 
of  my  ruse,  when,  seeing  the  U.  S.  on  my  cap, 
they  yelled  out,  *  That's  a  d— d  Yankee  son  of  a 
b— !  Give  him  h — ! '  On  hearing  this,  I  dashed 
the  spurs  into  my  horse,  threw  my  head  over  his 
neck,  and  made  for  the  road.  A  perfect  volley  of 
minie  balls  passed  over  and  around  me — kuled 
my  horse,  wno  rolled  over,  carrying  me  with  him, 
and  left  me  down.  Knowing  wat  apparently 
nothing  but  time  would  save  me,  I  lay  with  my 
head  back  in  a  ditch  as  I  fell,  and  appeared  dead 
for  some  ten  minutes.  I  did  not  move  a  muscle 
or  a  feature,  although  the  scoundrels  were  swarm- 
ing around  me,  and  threatening  to  '  end  me.'  I 
remained  in  this  way  \mtil  they  came  up  to  me, 
took  away  my  pistol,  and  commenced  ffeneral 
I  and  as  they  fingered  away,  I  oonld 
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not  tapprett  a  tmOe;  and  then  ximBg,  I 
'  Well,  men,  I  yield  as  a  priaoner  of  war/  They 
said,  *  You  haTe  been  shamming,  you  d— d  Yan- 
kee scoundrel,  haTe  you  P '  '  Certainly,'  said  I ; 
<  everything  is  £ur  in  war/  They  then  commenced 
to  abuse  me,  as  a  d — d  Yankee  this,  and  a  d— d 
Yankee  that ;  when  I  turned  upon  them,  and  said, 
'  I  have  yielded  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  I  demand 
to  be  used  as  such.  We  in  the  North  know  how 
to  treat  dogs  better  than  you  do  men ;  now  lead 
me  to  your  commanding  officer/  They  gave  me 
another  volley  of  abuse,  at  which  I  merely  smiled, 
and  then  a  shell,  fired  by  our  artillery  to  the  place 
where  I  was  seen  to  enter,  burst  luLe  the  wind 
amongst  us — skinning  my  nose,  and  scatteriog 
the  rebel  rascals  Uke  cha£  They  seized  their 
muskets,  pointed  two  of  them  at  me,  and  told  me 
to '  come  along,  you  d — d  Yankee ! '  I  still  talked 
with  them  to  gam  time,  when  another  shell  burst- 
ing amongst  us,  they  moved  on  farther,  calling 
to  me  to '  come  on,'  while  I  said,  '  Go  ahead,  lead 
the  way,  quick.'  I  then  saw  a  favorable  moment, 
and  preferring  freedom  to  a  Southern  prison,  I 
made  one  bound  into  the  woods,  and  went  back 
as  fiut  as  one  leg  would  carry  me.  I  felt  very 
much  exhausted,  and  was  earned  to  the  rear  by 
some  men  and  placed  under  a  tree,  when,  with 
idiiskey  and  care,  I  soon  felt  stronger,  although 
my  leg  was  stifil  They  wished  me  to  go  in  an 
ambulance  to  hospital,  but  I  politely  declined; 
and  calling  for  an  extra  horse,  I  was  ufted  on  his 
back,  and  returned  to  the  field,  and  reported  to 
General  Newton  for  duty.  He  kindly  told  me 
that  I  had  distinguished  myself  enough  this  day, 
and  requested  me  to  keep  quiet" 


Thb  Foubteenth  Tennessee.  —  This  regi- 
ment, when  the  prospects  of  the  Confederacy 
opened  so  brilliant  m  1861,  left  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
inth  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men.  They  were  of 
the  best  families,  and  the  pride  of  Montgomery 
County.  Young  men,  of  fine  education,  sur- 
rounded with  superior  comforts,  and  who  were 
marked  for  high  positions  in  civil  commimity,  left 
their  homes,  pleasant  associations,  and  all  the  en- 
dearments of^  the  fireside  —  left  the  1^^  bar,  the 
eountiDg-room,  and  the  hall  of  princely  home  on 
the  plantation,  to  go  into  the  Confederate  ranks, 
and  exterminate  the  cowardly  legions  of  a  tyran- 
nical North.  Wily  statesmen  appealed  to  the 
chivalry  of  Southern  hearts  to  break  the  bonds 
of  Union,  throw  off  a  despotism,  and  strike  for 
liberty,  independence,  and  the  firesides  of  home. 
Ambitious  fathers  pointed  to  future  glories  of  a 
Confederacy,  and  by  acts,  if  not  words,  urged 
the  son  to  go  in  defence  of  the  Southern  cause. 
Mothers  kissed  the  parting  bov  oft  without  a 
tear,  and  with  a  burmng  appeal  to  die  nobly  on 
the  battle-field,  saw  him  depart  firom  the  child- 
hood home.  And  girls,  just  Dudding  into  woman- 
hood, the  fjury  schoolmates  and  eany  friends  of 
the  young  men,  cheered  them  on  to  deeds  of 
valor  and  glory.  All  was  wild  enthusiasm.  Pop- 
ular frenzy  ruled  the  hour,  and  he  who  refiised  to 
volunteer  was  coldly  aneered  at,  and  turned  from 


as  a  coward,  and  unworthy  the  name  of  Sontii- 
ron.  Every  household  mat  boasted  a  son  waa 
robbed  of  its  idoL  The  ranks  swdled  nq>- 
idly,  fiusea  were  missed  from  every  comer,  and 
from  every  home.  And  as  the  hurricane  sweepa 
the  stately  forest  hefan  it,  leaving  sad  deatroo* 
tion  in  its  track,  so  were  the  youth  swept  from 
their  homes,  and  wildly  cheered  on  to  ipe  bai^ 
tie-fields,  a  sacrifice  to  the  shrine  of  Ambition. 

Wildly,  enthusiastically,  they  left  their  homei 
without  one  solid  thought  as  to  the  true  lespon* 
sibilities  of  the  undertaking.  Their  marcn  to 
camp  was  more  Uke  ^ing  to  the  transient  jovs 
of  a  ball-room  or  festival,  than  to  the  cold  reali* 
ties  of  the  battle-field.  They  then  thought  tiia 
war  would  be  of  short  duration — that  the  Nortl^ 
em  States  would  quail  before  the  impoaing  am^ 
of  the  military  and  wariike  South.  They  ealco- 
lated  without  the  cost  They  dreamed  not  that 
they  would  be  sent  tmrn  the  States  to  protect  tiia 
capital  of  the  Confederacy,  and  participate  in  tiia 
saneuinary  battles  on  the  bloody  nelds  of  Virginia, 
whue  the  homes  they  volunteered  to  defend,  were 
left  unprotected,  and  occupied  by  Federal  troopa. 

Two  years  and  a  half  have  flown.  A  nd 
change  has  come  over  the  prospect  of  the  Cod-> 
federacy.  The  Fourteenth  Tennessee  has  met  a 
terrible  fate.  Ever  thrown  into  the  front,  it  haa 
fought  in  all  the  bloody  contests  of  Virginia. 
The  fickle  Goddess  of  Fortune  fiuled  to  smile 
upon  the  regiment.  Each  battle  thinned  tiieir 
ranks;  and  when  night  closed  over  each  day% 
fearful  fight  they  counted  their  numbers,  and 
knew  that  carnage  had  reigned  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  Steadily  they  have  met  the  shock  of  bat- 
tle, and  O,  how  many  hearts  at  home  have  been 
saddened  by  the  results!  The  bright  star  of 
their  destiny  has  gradually  faded;  and  at  the 
late  fierce  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  orb,  dimmed 
in  lustre,  sank  behind  the  red  storm-cloud  of 
battle,  on  the  field  of  disaster  and  blood.  Hie 
renment  went  into  the  fight  with  sixty  men,  afi 
told,  and  in  a  desperate  charge,  where  Fedeial 
cannon  and  volleys  of  musketry  swept  the  rug- 
ged plain,  the  remaining  sixty  men  of  the  once 
nine  nundred  and  sixty  were  felled  to  the  ground, 
dead,  dying,  wounded,  and  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  We  are  told  that  in  this  diarge  onty 
three  men  out  of  the  sixty  escaped ;  all  the  rest 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

Thus  the  band  that  once  was  the  pride  of  flie 
city  of  Clarksville  has  fallen.  The  rugged  plains 
of  Virginia  are  stained  with  their  blood,  and 
every  battle-field  furnishes  a  grave  for  some  of 
the  fidlen.  A  ^loom  rests  over  the  city;  tha 
hopes  and  affections  of  the  people  were  wimpped 
in  the  r^;iment.  The  idols  have  fisllen,  and  a 
void  is  left  within  their  hearts.  Their  fwma 
sleep  in  a  common  grave,  &r  from  the  scenes  of 
home.  Fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters 
now  realize  the  terrible  sacrifice  that  has  been 
made ;  and  to  know  the  victims  were  cheered  on 
to  the  destiny,  is  a  fact  no  less  grievous  than 
tme.  Their  pulses  are  now  numbered  with  soz^ 
row ;  and  turning  to  the  past,  a  vivid  picture  ia 
drawn — a  noUe  boy  passing  from  the  threshold 
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of  bb  home,  gomg  to  the  field  of  hatde  with 
•fanoet  a  emile  on  his  fiuse,  passing  out  into  night 
nd  daTkneas  forever  I 

The  early  scenes  of  childhood  and  manhood 

sre  treaanredf  and  form  a  bright  past  to  the  pic- 

tnie  I  but  eternal  night  obscures  uie  future.    The 

pride  of  the  household  is  fallen — ftdlen  in  a 

strange  land,  on  a  field  where  carnage  held  high 

WftL    They  only  know  that  he  is  dead — morUd 

AoMDwa  not  where  the  form  sleeps — the  soldier's 

^  sleep  that  knows  no  waking/'    Strange  hands 

hKwe  gathered  the  dead,  and  heaped  t^  bodies 

together  in  one  rude  and  common  burial.  Friends 

mmj  Tiait  the  battle-ground  in  search  of  the  lost 

loved,  but  return  bewildered  with  the  sidiening 

•Mene,  where  a  wilderness  of  trenches  form  a 

common  grave  for  thousands  of  Mend  and  foe. 

Yes,  the  sacrifice  has  been  made;  the  heart 
is  robbed  of  its  idol ;  death  has  claimed  the  vio- 
tiiOt  and  we  know  not  where  the  loved  one  sleeps. 
He  died  with  a  ghastly  wound,  writhed  in  nam ; 
no  mother  soothed  his  brow ;  no  sister  hela  the 
refreshing  draught  to  his  lips — rolled  his  glassy 
eves  heavenward ;  no  father  knelt  in  prayer ;  but 
alone — his  ears  filled  with  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  gproans  of  fellow- 
wounded — his  lips  parted,  and  parched  in  death 
egonv ;  and  deatn  and  blood  ever3rwhere  roeet- 
in^  the  cold  stare  of  his  fading  eyesight,  the  icy 
dull  steals  over  his  body — one  struggle — one 
caap,  and  the  soul  is  freed  from  the  "prison- 
floaie  of  pain  "  I  The  sacrifice  is  complete :  am- 
bition is  satisfied,  and  turns  to  gloat  with  fiendish 
detigfat  over  new  victims. 

An !  what  a  terrible  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  that  inaugurated  this  unholy  war,  and  who 
have  sacrifioed  so  many  lives  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  desires.  May  the  pale  shadows  of 
their  victims  haunt  their  day  dreams,  and  appear 
b  ghostly  form  in  all  their  night  visions.  May 
the  cold  stare  of  their  accusing  eyes  haunt  them 
continually,  ata^^r  their  brain  with  wild  fancies, 
and  demons  ever  howl  their  guilt  in  their  ears. 


Leonard  Orenewald. — The  destruction  of 
the  pontoon  bridge  and  train  at  Falling  Waters, 
in  July,  1863,  was  one  of  the  most  daring  ex- 
'  lits  of  the  war,  and  the  credit  of  it  belongs  main- 

to  Leonard  Grenewald,  chief  of  the  Gray  Eagle 
Its,  and  formerly  of  the  Jessie  Scouts.  Dur- 
ing previous  trips,  he  had  ascertained  the  strength 
ot  tne  ground  and  location  of  the  bridge,  and 
finally  d}tained  from  General  French  a  detail  of 
two  hundred  men  from  the  First  Virginia  and 
Tfairte«ith  and  Fourteenth  New  York  cavalry, 
under  Major  Foley  and  Lieutenant  Dawson,  to 
undertake  its  destruction.  They  arrived  at  the 
Potomac  in  the  morning,  iust  at  daylight,  and 
touott  the  character  of  the  bridge  to  be  part  tres- 
tle work,  with  pontoons  in  the  centre,  wnich  were 
carefully  float^  out  every  evening,  and  taken  to 
the  Virginia  shore,  rendering  the  bridge  useless 
for  the  night  Lieutenant  Dawson  and  Grene- 
wald then  swam  the  river,  and  brought  back  sev* 
tnl  pontoons^  with  which  they  ferried  over  some 


forty  of  the  detachment,  being  all  that  were  will- 
ing to  go.  Arriving  on  the  southern  side,  they 
surprised  the  rebel  oamp,  fired  a  volley  into  the 
sleeping  rebels,  and  created  an  utter  stampede. 
They  captured  about  twenty  rebels,  including  one 
officer.  Then,  destroying  the  camp,  some  stores, 
and  four  vragons  of  ammunition,  they  took  all 
the  pontoons  over  the  river,  and  either  burned 
or  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  balance  of  the  bridge 
was  destroyed,  and  the  party  came  off  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  Grenewald  desired  to  perform 
the  same  thing  at  Williamsport,  but  his  party  de- 
clined to  back  him  up.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  reliable  of  scouts,  and  peribrmed 
greeX  service.  ___^ 

Sherman's  Flank  Movements.  —  General 
Sherman's  strategy  in  fianking  the  rebels  out  of 
their  strong  positions  pussled  the  natives  a  j^ood 
deaL  A  young  woman  said  it  was  not  fair  to 
fight  the  Southern  soldiers  "  on  end."  She  then 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  day  before  General 
Bragg  had  formed  **  two  streaks  of  fight "  in 
their  door-yard  with  **  walking  soldiers^"  and 
General  TVneeler  formed  "  one  streak  of  fight 
with  critter  soldiers" — meaning  cavalry — be- 
hind the  house,  but  that  Joe  Hooker  had  come 
up  and  flanked  Bragg,  and  made  him  frdl  back, 
wnich  he  did  in  such  a  hurry,  that  he  **  upset 
dad's  ash-hopper  plant,"  which  cost  two  doUars 
and  fifty  cents  in  Atlanta ;  and  <*  dad  was  a-goin' 
to  sue  Bragg /or  VKuteJ* 


The  Death  of  General  Lttle. — A  sol- 
dier of  Chickamauga  relates  the  following :  "  The 
noble  General  died  as  a  soldier  loves  to  die,  with 
his  brave  men  around  him,  steadily  fighting  vastly 
superior  numbers.  A  moment  before  he  received 
the  fatal  woimd,  he  said:  *  Brave  Wisconsin 
boys,  I  am  proud  of  you ! '  and  with  renewed 
vigor  they  poured  in  their  fire,  though  their  num- 
bers were  rapidly  decreasing.  And  he  was  justly 
proud  of  them,  for  I  never  saw  men  stand  up  to 
their  work  so  steadily  and  coolly,  and  I  am  ^ad 
to  have  the  privilese  of  sayine  it  to  you,  their 
old  commander.  How  your  heart  would  have 
swelled,  and  your  eyes  lundled,  if  you  had  seen 
them  go  in  and  stay,  until  unsupported  on  both 
fianks  they  were  compelled  to  fail  back,  and  not 
then  untU  poor  Lytle  nad  been  carried  away  firom 
their  immediate  vicinity,  where  he  had  been  sitp 
ting  on  his  horse,  encouraging  them  by  his  cheer- 
ing words.'*  

The  Spirit  of  Kentucky. — The  Cleveland 
Plaindealer  related  the  following  incident,  which 
transpired  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature : 

"  A  venerable  former,  firom  a  neighboring  coun- 
ty, one  of  that  kind  for  whom  Kentucky  has  an 
instinctive  veneration,  appeared  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Hall,  uncovered  his  snowy  locks,  and  sat 
down.  At  the  first  lull  in  the  debate,  he  rose 
slowly,  and  said  he  had  a  word  to  say,  but  was 
aware  it  was  out  of  order  for  him  to  speak  before 
tibe  L^ialature  while  in  session.    Hjs  dignifitd 
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and  TeiienUe  appeuanee  arretted  attentioii,  and 
<Oo  oV  '  Go  on/  from  aereral  Tokes,  seemed^  to 
keep  him  on  Mb  feet.  Again  expretsing  his  daiSr 
denoe  at  speaking,  out  of  propriety— *  Hear! 
hear!'  resounded  generally  oyer  the  room.  The 
members'  curiosity,  as  well  as  respect,  for  the  a^ 
pearanoe  and  manner  of  the  man  was  up,  and  si- 
Iniee  followed  the  '  Hear !  hear ! '  when  the  old 
hero  deliyered  the  following  eloquent,  but  laconic 
speech: 

**  *  Gentlemen :  I  am  delegated  by  my  county 
to  inform  you,  that  if  you  hold  a  secret  session 
hoe,  as  you  threaten  to  do,  not  one  stone  of  this 
Ca;utol  will  rest  upon  another  twenty-four  hours 
after.    Good  day  f '  and  he  left." 


Stobt  of  a  North  Carolina  NEORa— A 
slaye  related  this  story  to  amember  of  the  Twen- 
ty-seyenth  Massachusetts  regiment,  while  at  New- 
bem: 

^I  was  owned  up  the  country  fthe  western 
part  of  the  State}  by  a  man  who  had  a  large 
plantation,  and  four  or  fiye  hundred  slayes.  I 
waa  well  used,  eyery  way,  by  him,  and  one  day 
he  told  me  to  cairy  a  letter  to  a  man  in  Bale^. 
I  knew  this  man  was  a  speculator  in  slayes,  wm.  I 
waa  suspicious  that  all  was  not  right ;  but  I  could 
not  belieye  my  master  would  deceiye  me ;  so  I 
started.  On  m^  way,  I  met  a  free  colored  man 
that  I  was  aoquaintea  wiUi,  and  he  could  read.  I 
told  him  where  I  was  going,  and  for  what.  He 
asked  to  see  the  letter.  It  was  not  sealed,  and 
he  took  it  out  and  read  it  to  me.  It  was  a  bill  of 
ssJe,  and  I  was  one  of  the  lot;  and  we  were  sold 
to  go  to  Alabama.  My  master  had  taken  tins 
way  to  deliyer  me,  rathier  than  haye  a  *  scene,'  as 
it  IS  termed ;  and  this  speculator  was  to  seize  me 
upon  my  appearance,  and  send  me  South.  I  had 
rather  haye  died  than  gone ;  so,  after  thinking  it 
oyer,  and  consulting  my  colored  friend,  I,  with  his 
help,  got  a  couple  of  kniyes  and  a  good  rifle,  a 
few  clothes  and  some  proyisions,  and  took  to  Uie 
bush  [woods  and  swamps],  where  I  could  defy 
pursuit.  There  I  liyed  and  suffered  seven  years, 
relying  upon  my  trusty  rifle  for  food,  and  got  so 
eznert  that  I  could  kill  a  coon  or  bear  at  forty 
rods  eyery  time.  [Bears  are,  and  were,  some- 
what numerous  here  in  the  swamp.] 

"I  heard  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  heard 
when  Bumside  took  Newbem ;  so  I  made  tracks 
for  the  Union  people,  and  when  I  came  in  here,  I 
went  straight  to  Bumside's  headquarters,  and 
told  him  my  story.  He  told  me  to  take  off  my 
coat,  which  was  nothing  but  rags,  and  he  gaye 
me  one  of  his  own  coau,  and  ctuled  me  a  braye 
feUow."  

Morgan's  Escape. — The  following  incident  is 
connected  with  the  remarkable  escape  (^  Morgan 
from  his  Northern  imprisonment: 

Haying  made  apphcation  to  two  respectable 
dtiaEens  of  Clajrton,  Rabun  County,  Georgia,  for 
a  night's  lodgings,  and  been  refused  because  they 
thouff ht  he  was  an  impostor,  and  recognised  him, 
Mr*  N inyitad  hmi  to  his  housey  whore  he 


spent  tiia  night  Meantime,  it  had  been  eimwtlf 
reported  in  the  yillage  and  yidmty,  that  an  im- 
postor, pretending  to  be  John  Moxgan,  was  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  N— ^-.  Next  morning  about 
twenty  of  the  ^Home  Guards"  assembled,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  their  efficient  Captain, 
arrested  him.  He  (juietly  submitted,  and  assured 
them  that,  if  hd  foiled  to  proye  his  identity,  he 
would  accompany  them  to  Atlanta.  About  this 
time,  one  or  two  gentlemen,  who  had  seen 
reooffnised  him,  and  some  fiicts  were  deydoi 
whidi  satisfied  the  Home  Guards  that  they  t  ^ 
captared  the  yeritable  John  H.  Morgan!  Of 
course,  he  was  at  once  released.  Before  kayin^ 
he  addressed  the  crowd  briefly,  commending,  in 
the  highest  terms,  the  yigilanpe  they  displmdi 
adyised  them  to  arrest  all  persons  who  ooukL  not 
giye  a  satisfactory  account  of  themsdyes;  and 
closed  with  the  playfid  remark  that  twenty  men 
had  accomplished,  in  Rabun,  what  it  required  for^ 
thousand  m  Ohio  to  do  I 

The  crowd  gaye  nine  cheers  for  Morgsn,  and 
he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Walhalla. 


DeATHOFABeRDANSHARPSBOOTEB. — AOQCW 

respondent  of  a  Southern  paper  says : 

''A  gentleman  informs  us  of  the  death  of  oat 
of  McClellan's  sharpshooters,  on  the  Peninsula, 
under  circumstances  which  possess  interest  wal^ 
ficient  to  giye  them  to  the  public  Seyeral  of  our 
men,  it  seems,  were  killed  while  goin^  to  a  spring 
near  by,  but  by  whom  no  one  could  unagine.  It 
was  at  last  determined  to  stop  this  inhuman  game^ 
if  possible,  eyen  at  the  cost  of  killing  the  hireling 
himself,  who  was  thus  in  cold  blood  butchering 
our  men.  So  a  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for  this 
sharpshooter,  and  the  next  time  he  fired  the  smoke 
of  his  rifle  reyealed  the  locality  of  his  pit 

*^  That  night  a  pit  was  dug  hj  the  Confederate 
soldiers,  commanoing  the  position  of  the  Yankee 
sharpshooter,  and  arrangements  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  annoying  creature.  For  this  purpose  a 
young  Kentuckian  was  placed  in  our  pit,  with  a 
trusty  rifle,  and  proyisions  enough  to  last  him 
until  the  next  nignt.  Next  momiiig  early  a  man 
was  despatched,  as  usual,  with  two  buckets  to  go 
to  the  spring.  He  had  proceeded  about  two  hun- 
dred yards,  when  the  Yankee  marksman  eleyated 
himself,  and  placing  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  was 
about  to  pull  trigger ;  but  the  Kentuekian  was  too 
(^uu^  for  him,  for  he  pulled  his  trigger  first,  and 
simultaneously  therewith  the  Yankee  felL 

*'  Upon  repairing  to  the  spot,  which  the  Ken* 
tuckian  did  immeoiately,  he  oiscoyered  a  riflepit, 
and  a  sturdy  Yankee  in  it,  in  the  last  agonies  of 
expiring  nature.  The  pit  was  proyidc^  with  a 
cushioned  chair,  pipes  and  tobacco,  liquora  and 
prorisions.  But  the  rifle  which  had  been  used 
was  really  a  yaluable  rnriae.  It  was  of  moat  su- 
perb manufocture,  ana  supplied  with  the  latest 
myention — an  improyed  telescoiuc  sight  upon  its 
end.  The  pit  had  been  duff  at  night,  and  its  oc- 
cupant had  been  proyisioned  at  ni^ht;  so,  but  for 
a  snarp  lookout  for  the  smoke  of  his  gun,  there  is 
no  saying  how  long  this  Yankee  yaadal  would 
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hftve  cnjo^  die  faxiny 
withoal  erwi  a  obanoe  of 
fife.** 


Ah  bfcmEMT  op  the  Battle  of  the  Forts. 
— -Otptain  Bom,  of  the  Varuna,  tells  a  story  of 
a  braTo  boy  who  was  on  board  his  vessel,  during 
the  bombardment  of  the  forts  on  the  Mississippi 
Bit«r.  The  kd,  who  answers  to  the  name  of 
Osear,  ia  bat  tiiiiteen  years  of  Sj^e,  but  he  has  an 
old  hnd  on  his  shoulders,  and  is  alert  and  eoer- 
getie.  During  the  hottest  of  the  fire  he  was  busily 
enffaged  in  passing  ammunition  to  the  gunners, 
aaid  narrowly  escaped  death  when  one  of  the 
tenifio  broadiides  of  the  Varuna'a  rebel  antago- 
■ist  was  poured  in.  Covered  with  dirt,  and  oe- 
grimed  with  powder,  he  was  met  by  Captain  Bogss, 
who  asked  **  where  he  was  ^ing  in  such  a  hurry  P  " 
**T6get  a  passinff-boz,  sir;  ttue  other  one  was 
gnashed  by  a  ball!"  And  so,  throughout  the 
Q^itf  Uie  brave  lad  held  his  place  and  did  his 
flgty« 

When  the  Varuna  went  down,  Captain  Boggs 
missed  his  boy,  and  thought  he  was  among  the 
victims  of  the  battle.  But  a  few  minutes  after* 
wards  he  saw  the  lad  swimming  gallantlv  towards 
the  wrecki  Clambering  on  ooard  of  Captain 
Bongs'  boat,  he  threw  his  hand  up  to  Ids  forehead, 
pvmg  the  usual  nBdute,  and  uttering  only  the 
words,  "  All  riffht,  sir ;  I  report  myself  on  board," 
and  passed  coolly  to  his  station. 


BLACK  TOM. 

HvxTZD  by  his  rebel  master 

Over  many  a  hill  and  glade, 
Black  Tom,  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Found  his  way  to  our  brigade. 

Tom  had  sense,  and  truth,  and  courage. 
Often  tried  where  danger  rose  — 

Once  our  flag  his  strong  arm  rescued 
From  the  grasp  of  rebel  foes. 

One  day  Tom  was  marching  with  us 
Through  the  forest  as  our  guide. 

When  a  ball  from  traitor's  rile 
Broke  his  arm  and  pierced  his  side. 

On  a  litter  white  men  bore  him 
Through  the  forest  drear  and  damp. 

Laid  him,  dving,  where  our  banners 
Brightly  fluttered  o'er  our  camp. 

Pointing  to  his  wife  and  children, 
WhUe  he  sufiered  racking  pain. 

Said  he  to  our  soldiers  round  him, 
«<  Don't  lei  tkem  be  alooee  again  t 

**  No,  by  Heaven  I  '*  outspoke  a  soldier,  - 
And  thai  oath  was  not  profime,  -^ 

**  Our  brigade  will  still  protect  them— 
They  sludl  ne'er  be  slaves  again." 

Over  old  Tom's  dusky  features 
Came  and  staid  a  joyous  ray ; 

And  with  saddened  friends  around  him^ 
His  free  spirit  passed  away. 


>» 


^  iNCiDBirrs  OF  Chattanooga. — *<  Captain  Har- 
ris, of  the  Nineteenth  Indiana  battery,  stood  by 
his  guns,  after  being  twice  wounded ;  and  when 
he  became  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  he  made  his 
men  support  him  while  he  sighted  ^e  guns. 

<<  A  man,  by  the  name  of  Brock,  in  the  £^eventh 
Ohio  regiment,  was  wounded  through  the  neck 
and  lower  jaw,  at  Perryyille.  He  h^  not  been 
in  the  engagement  over  ten  minutes,  on  Sunday, 
when  a  ImuI  struck  him  in  the  same  place,  taking 
the  same  course  with  the  other,  making  a  horrible 
wound. 

'*  George  SLizer,  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Lidiana 
regiment,  company  F,  was  killed  on  the  Add. 
Before  he  was  killed  he  had  requested  his  mess- 
mate to  send  his  photogmph,  with  some  oUier 
things,  to  his  mother,  in  case  he  was  killed ;  but 
there  is  not  often  a  chance  to  attend  to  sudi 
things  on  the  field.  On  Saturday  night  the  rebels 
thought  we  were  evacuating  the  place,  and  they 
threw  forward  their  right  to  attack  us.  They 
soon  found  out  their  mistake.  They  were  scooped 
in  no  time.  We  took  thirty  prisoners,  and  killed 
and  wounded  as  many  more.  On  one  of  the  dead 
rebs  the  Indiana  boys  found  Kizer's  knapsack, 
with  his  likeness  and  all  his  things,  which  the 
boys  have  now  sent  to  his  mother.  I  saw  the 
likeness,  myself,  and  the  boys  were  positive  in 
the  identity. 

"At  one  of  our  pickets  and  posts  a  sharp* 
shooter  had  annoyed  the  men  for  some  time,  and 
no  one  could  find  his  whereabouts.  At  last  one 
of  the  men  thought  he  saw  a  small  cedar  tree 
move.  The  boys  laughed  at  him,  but  he  blazed 
away,  and  down  came  the  bush.  On  examina- 
tion they  found  that  a  rebel  had  stuck  cedar 
boughs  in  his  boots  and  belt,  so  that  he  looked 
just  like  a  small  tree  a  little  way  ofil" — From  a 
correspimdent.  ___^ 

Diana  Smith,  the  Heroine  of  the  North- 
west.—  She  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  County 
of  Jackson,  Virginia.  Her  father  is  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  leading  a  quiet,  peaceful,  and  useful  life,  untQ 
his  country  was  invaded,  when  he  called  his  coun- 
trymen to  arms,  and  raised  the  first  company  of 
guerrillas,  which  he  commanded  until  last  fidl, 
when,  by  fraud  and  treachery,  he  was  captured, 
and  ever  since  has  been  confined  in  a  loi^hsome 
dungeon  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  without  hope  of 
delivery,  unless  our  government  should  interpose 
and  procure  hb  release. 

Diana,  his  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  has 
been  tenderly  raued  and  well  educated.  She  is 
also  a  memb^  of  the  MeUiodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  has  always  been  regarded  as  very  pious  and 
exemplary.  She  is  descended  from  a  race  of  un- 
flinching nerve,  and  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  freedom,  as  unrestrained  as  the  pure  air  of 
their  mountain  home. 

Her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Southern  rights, 
in  which  her  father  had  nobly  engaged,  has  caused 
her,  too,  to  feel  the  oppressor's  power.  Although 
a  tender  and  delicate  fiower,  upon  whose  cheek 
the  bloom  of  sixteen  summers  yet  lingers,  she  has 
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ban  firo  time*  o^itarad  by  tlM  Tu^es,  and 
marched  aonutimea  on  foot,  in  wumaeUt,  a  piis- 
mer — once  aooondeiabie  duUnceinto  Ohio,  at 
which  time  abiE  made  her  eaeapfc  She  «ai  nerer 
leleaced,  but  m  «Mb  initame  managed  to  escape 
from  her  guard.  She,  too,  haa  aeen  aerrice ;  •he 
vat  in  aeveral  battle*  in  vhidi  her  tUhet  ea- 
gaged  the  enemy.  She  hat  aeen  Uood  flow  like 
inter.  Her  tnittj  liSe  ha*  made  more  than 
one  of  the  Tile  Yaokeea  bite  the  doiL  She  left 
her  home  in  company  with  the  Hoooaaon  Ran- 
ger*, Captain  Kesler,  and  came  through  the  cne- 
my*!  line*  in  lafety,  and  ia  now  at  the  Blue  Sul- 
phur Spring*. 

She  was SGCompanied  b^ SCta  Dnakle,  nho  has 
alao  earned  the  proud  dutinctiaD  ot  a  beioice. 
On  one  occasion  this  fearlesi  girl,  auirouncled 
by  fifty  Yankees  and  Union  mrai,  raahed  through 
tneir  ranks  with  a  daring  that  struck  terror  to 
their  asTen  heart*.  With  her  rifle  laahed  &cTOfs 
bar  shoulders,  «be  swam  the  west  fork  of  thf 
Kanawha  River,  and  made  ber  way  to  the  Muuti- 
tain  Rangers,  preferring  to  trust  her  safety  to 
those  brave  spirit*,  well  knowiiw  that  her  sex 
would  entitle  ner  to  protection  m«n  these  brave 
mountaineers.  These  young  ladies  have  lain  in 
the  mountains  for  months,  with  no  bed  but  the 
earth,  and  no  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
Hey  have  shared  the  soldier's  rough  nie,  his  dan- 
ger*, his  hopes,  and  his  joy*. 

The  great  crime  with  which  tbeae  daring  young 
ladies  ere  charged  by  the  enemy,  is  cooking,  wash- 
ing, mending  and  making  clothes,  and  buying 
powder  for  the  soldier*.  We  are  infoniicd  that 
they  are  both  ladies  of  the  first  rank  at  heme,  and 
are  every  way  worthy  of  the  highest  place  in  any 
society  where  virtue,  integrity,  and  sterling  prin- 
ciple give  poiition.       "     '' 


Oallattbt  op  Youno  Shaler.  —  A  corre- 
■pondent  gives  an  account  of  the  ^Jlant  conduct 
ot  HmiT  Sholer,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  written  by  a  son  of  Daniel 
Noble  to  his  mother.  Yotmg  Shaler  more  iban 
equalled  the  mythical  perfbnnance  of  the  Irish- 
man who  "  surroundea "  a  half  doaen  of  the 
enemy,  and  captured  them.  His  parents  lire  on 
South  Alabama  Street,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Tliey  are  Germans.  Young  Noble  says :  "  Harry 
ia  a  brick  ;  be  did  more,  tnat  is,  he  took  more 
prisoner*,  in  the  battle  of  Oet^burg,  than  any 
'le  army.     He  took  in  all  twettty- 
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e  lieutenant  and  eighteen  a 


give  up.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  he  went 
out  with  his  poncho  over  bit  shoulders,  so  that 
the  reb*  couldn't  see  hi*  coat ;  so  they  thought  he 
was  one  of  their  own  men.  He  went  up,  and  told 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  come  and  help 
carry  *ome  wounded  off  the  field.  They  did  bo. 
When  he  got  them  away  from  their  arm*,  he  rode 
tta  to  the  lieutenant,  and  told  him  to  give  up 
hit  sword.  The  lieutenant  refused  at  fint ;  but 
Harry  drew  hit  pq)per-box,  and,  like  Crockett's 
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Harr^  then  took  them  aQ  into  etiap.  He  took  a 
captain  and  five  men  at  another  tine,  making 
twenty-five  in  all,  irinch  it  doing  pretty  well  for 
a  little  Dutchman  g  and  be  deaervea  to  be  imiiiii 
bored  for  it." 

CsiaUlUltOA,  OK  THE  RiVBX  OT  DZATE.— 

In  the  sixing  of  IBM,  while  seeking  the  ben^ 
of  a  change  of  climate  and  idazation  from  Umk 
rions  duties,  I  met  the  late  Coknel  Whitende  at 
Chattanooga.  Among  (he  many  inteteating  tra- 
ditions associated  wiui  various  localitiea  in  Qns 
beautiful  r»ion  of  country,  he  related  one  in  ex- 
planation of  the  tninming  tif  lite  word  "  Chi^a- 
mauga,"  and  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
two  small  stream*  which  bear  this  name.  A  tribe 
of  Qierokees  oonqned  this  r^on;  and  when  die 
small-poi  was  first  communicated  to  the  Indiana 
of  this  continent,  it  appeared  in  this  tribe,  and 
made  frighlfid  havoc  among  them.  It  wea  the 
custom  of  the  Indians,  at  the  hdght  of  the  £■- 
ease,  to  go  by  scores,  and  jump  into  the  river  to 
allay  the  tormenting  Bjmptoms.  Tfaia  of  ooorae 
increaaed  the  mortality,  and  the  name  "  Cbi^»- 
mauga,"  or  "  River  of  Death,"  was  applied  to 
the  two  *treein*,  which  they  have  borne  ever 
since.  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  also  afters 
ward*  called  the  "  Chidtamaaga  tribe."  We  hope 
General  Bragg  will  call  hi*  great  victory  tne 
Battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  not "  Peavine  Creek," 
""  "'Sawfish  Spr'        "       ■  '   ''     ■"--- 

despatch, 
of  Georgia,  but  we  prefer  ■ 
"  River  of  Death."  —  8otUhem  eotretpondatt' 


An  iNTERESTiNa  Incident. — Inthefr 
class  at  Harvard  wa*  a  Wathington,  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  nearest  relative  of  the  Oeneiml,  bearing 
the  name  of  George,  and  bom  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary. He  was  a  vouth  of  excellent  principles,  a 
communicant  in  the  Episcopal  Chxireh,  and  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  classmates.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  difSculties,  he  left  Cambridge, — 
not  for  any  sympathy  with  secession,  for  he  waa 
strongly  against  it  in  all  his  feelinga,  —  but  be- 
cause he  thought  it  his  dutj  to  be  near  hit  mother, 
a  widow,  whose  estate  lay  in  the  threatened  por- 
tion of  the  border.  Soon  afterward*  others  of 
his  class  left  college  to  join  the  1 


A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Windieater,  one 
of  these  young  men,  lieutenant  Crowninthield, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Second  regiment,  wa*  walk- 
ing throusb  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  then  filled 
with  rebel  officers  and  toldier*,  and  heard  his 
familiar  college  nickname,  "  Crowny,  CrawnT," 
called  by  a  feeble  voice  from  one  of  Hia  beds.  He 
went  to  it,  and  there — pale,  faint,  shot  through 
the  lungs  by  a  musket  ball  —  lav  hit  clattmate, 
young  Wasnington.  It  it  neediest  to  say,  that 
everything  posnble  was  dooe  fur  him.  The  moth- 
er was  allowed  to  take  her  eon  home  lor  ratrttnul 
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GHABQB  OF  THE  MULB  BBIGADEi 

On  the  night  of  October  28, 1863,  when  Gen. 
Gearj'fl  diyision  of  the  Twelfth  corps  zepulBed 
the  attacking  forces  of  Longstreet  at  Wauhatchie, 
Tenn.,  a  number  of  mules,  affiighted  by  the  noise 
of.  battle,  dashed  into  the  ranks  of  Hampton's 
L^on,  causing  much  dismay  among  the  rebels, 
aad  compelling  many  of  them  to  fall  back,  under 
a  ntpposed  chaige  of  cavalry. 

Gapt  Thomas  H.  Elliott,  of  Gen.  Geary's  staff, 
gires  the  following  rendition  of  the  mcident, 
which  he  gleaned  from  an  interior  contemporary. 
It&  authonhip  is  not  known  x 

u 

Half  a  mile,  half  a  mile. 

Half  a  mile  onward, 
Right  towards  the  Georgia  troops, 

Broke  the  two  hundred. 
*<  Forward,  the  Mule  Brigade^" 
<«  Charge  for  the  B«bB  r*  theyneig^; 
Straight  for  the  Georgia  troopa 

Broke  the  two  hundred. 


ft 
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**  Forward,  the  Mule  Brigade  1 
Was  there  a  mule  dismayed  ? 
Not  when  the  long  ears  felt 

All  their  ropes  simdered^ 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply ; 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why ; 
Theirs  but  to  make  them  fly. 
On !  to  the  Georgia  troops; 

Broke  the  two  hundred. 

Mules  to  the  right  of  them. 
Mules  to  the  left  of  them, 
Mules  behind  them, 

Pawed,  brayed,  and  thundered. 
Breaking  their  own  confines. 
Breaking  through  Longstreet* s  lines, 
Into  the  Georgia  troops 

Stormed  the  two  hundred. 

IT. 

Wild  all  their  eyes  did  jB;lare, 
Whisked  all  ihai  tailtf  m  air, 
Scattering  the  chiTalrr  there, 

While  all  the  world  wondered. 
Not  a  mule  back  bestraddled. 
Yet  how  they  all  skedaddled  I 

Fled  every  Georgian, 
Unsabred,  imsaddled, 

Scattered  and  sundered. 
How  they  were  routed  there 

By  the  two  hundred  Jt* 

V. 

Mules  to  the  right  of  them, 
Mules  to  the  Im  of  them. 
Mules  behind  them 

Pawed,  brayed,  and  thundered ; 
Followed  by  hoof  and  head, 
Full  many  a  hero  fled, 
Fain  in  the  last  ditch  dead^ 
Back  from  an  •*  ass's  jaw,'* 
All  that  was  left  of  them,  - 
.    Left  by  the  two  hundred. 
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vi.^ 

When  can  their  glory  ikde  ? 
O  !  the  wild  charge  they  made  I 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made, 
Honor  the  Mule  Brigade, 

Long-eared  two  hundred. 


An  Incident  under  a  Flag  op  Tbucb. — 
Lieut.-Commander  H.  A.  Adams,  Jr.,  United 
States  Navy,  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  having 
been  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  Mississippi  Sound  by  Lieut- 
Commander  Green.  He  recently  sent  his  boat 
on  shore,  and  desired  the  officer  m  charge  to  say 
that  if  any  military  officer  received  the  flag,  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  on  board  to  arrange  the 
business  of  the  truce.  As  the  boat  returned,  he 
saw  an  officer,  who  recognized  him,  but  he  could 
not  make  out  who  he  was.  When  the  boat  came 
alongside,  he  went  to  the  gai^g^ay  to  receive  Uie 
stranger,  and  even  helped  lum  over  the  rail  on 
deck,  when  he  immediately  found  himself  clawed 
in  the  arms  of  his  own  brother,  one  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  forces  on  shore,  the  other  in 
command  of  the  United  States  forces  afloat.  The 
meeting,  under  such  circumstances,  was,  as  you 
may  imagine,  a  very  painful  one.  After  the  busi- 
ness was  over,  and  a  brotherly  chat  hfld,  they 
parted  ^  the  Confederate  sayinff,  as  he  got  into 
the  boat,  *'  Whatever  happens,  Hal,  recofiect  one 
thing  —  we  will  always  be  brothers." 


General  Grant  obets  Orders.  —  General 
Grant  was  walking  the  dock  at  City  Point,  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  and  with  the  inevitable  ciffar 
in  his  mouth,  when  a  negro  guard  touched  his 
arm,  saying,  "No  smoking  on  the  dock,  sir." 
"Are  these  your  orders?"  asked  the  General, 
looking  up.  *<  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  negro,  cour- 
teously, but  decidedljr.  "Very  good  orders," 
said  Urant,  throwing  his  cigar  into  the  water. 


A  Juvenile  Warrior  of  Experience.— The 
town  of  Swanzey,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  the  home 
of  George  B.  Mattoon,  a  young  man  only  eigh- 
teen years  old,  who  served  three  years  in  the 
Union  army,  had  been  in  forty-three  battles  and 
twenty-seven  skirmishes,  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  during  the  whole  time  did  not  re- 
ceive a  single  injury,  nor  was  he  absent  from  duty 
a  single  day,  

A  Contraband.  —  A  soldier  gives  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  appearance  and  peculiarities  of 
one  of  the  slaves  met  with  by  his  regiment  while 
marching  South ; 

*'  As  I  went  into  the  yard  I  saw  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  men  an  aged  contraband,  whose 
woolly  pate  was  profusely  mottled  with  gray,  and 
a  gray,  woolly  fringe  around  the  base  of  his 
ebon  face,  gave  him  a  most  sinj^ular  appearance. 
Hit  enormous  mouth,  thick  hps,  and  flattened 
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nose  of  purely  African  stamp,  and  retreating  fore- 
head, very  low  in  height,  would  convey  an  idea 
of  almost  idiotic  intellect  within.  As  I  ap- 
proached, his  lower  jaw  slowly  moved  down- 
wards, and  then  upwards,  like  the  first  movements 
of  the  arm  of  a  ponderous  steam  engine,  and  then 
from  the  expansive  reservoir  of  his  throat  came 
forth  a  scundj  and  he  began  to  sing  a  hymn. 
There  was  not  much  melody  in  his  music,  but  he 
seemed  to  enjov  it  as  well  as  an  Ole  Bull  or  Pag- 
anini  would  their  own  performance.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  cast-off  uniform,   overcoat,  and 

Smts  of  some  rebel  soldier ;  and  the  coat  half 
'oppin^  from  one  shoulder,  in  a  careless  stvle, 
Elaimy  indicated  an  innate  '  aifftt^  He  finished 
is  hymn,  and  some  one  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't 
^ay*  The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said : 

" '  De  good  book  say  dat  when  we  worship  God 
we  mus  do  it  wid  de  speret  and  de  troof,  and  I 
doesn't  like  for  see  sich  tings  treated  lightly. 
Now,  if  yell  all  be  quiet,  and  not  larf,  and  pay 
attention.  111  do  de  bes  I  ken.' 

"  Having  promised  good  behavior,  the  old  man 
knelt  down.  As  he  was  kneeliug,  some  one  asked 
him  to  pray  for  the  war  to  close.  He  commenced 
his  prayer  with  an  eloquence  of  language  and 
propriety  of  expression  absolutelv  astonishing, 
and  I  could  hardly  believe  that  in  that  apparently 
demented  cranium  could  be  stored  an  mtellect 
which  displayed  itself  in  a  manner  indicating  that 
nature  had  given  it  a  power  and  utterance  far 
above  many  of  those  who  were  looking  upon  the 
possessor  as  they  would  on  a  monkey  or  parrot,  or 
some  other  natural  curiosity.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression in  his  prayer  which,  in  connection  with 
the  request  to  pray  for  the  soldiers,  was  pecu- 
liarly noticeable.    Ue  praved: 

**•  <  O  Massa  Lord  Ooa  A  niity !  have  mercy  on 
all  sogers,  an  eem's  gwine  to  war.  O  Lord! 
batter  all  dere  big  guns  inter  prowsheers,  and 
dere  swords  inter  prune  hooks,  and  make  peace 
come  quick.' 

''  This  expression  seemed  an  isolated  one  in  his 
prayer,  as  naving  less  propriety  of  expression 
than  any  other  one.  At  the  close  of  his  prayer, 
he  was  asked  where  his  master  was,  and  re- 
plied: 

'^'O,  he's  done  gone  dis  four  months;  he 
wouldn't  jine  Mr,  Linkum's  companv,  so  he  had 
to  leave,  and  eo  off  way  down  Souf/ 

"  *  *Twould  be  a  snug  chance  for  him  if  he  was 
at  home  here  now  —  wouldn't  it?'  some  one 
asked. 

"  *  Golly,  massa,  'deed  'twould,!  reckon,*  laughed 
the  sable  chattel  *  He'd  ben  dead  an  buried  up 
in  de  grave  long  time  go,  if  he  hadn't  run  off.' 

*<  He  was  asked  if  many  soldiers  came  there, 
and  replied  that  they  came  every  day,  in  the 
morning,  and  that  they  had  been  there  that  morn- 
ing on  horseback.  He  was  asked  what  they  were, 
and  replied,  — 

<* '  Can't  tel^  massa,  'deed  I  can't ;  some  sav't 
dey's  sesessongers,  but  'pon  my  soul  an  bodv, 
massa,  I  can't  tell  one  from  t'other — 'deed  I  can't 
But  Fse  on  Mr.  Linkum*s  side — 'deed  I  is.' 


**  He  was  then  aaked  to  preadi,  and  finally  con- 
aented,  and  commenced,  taking  for  his  subject 
the  characters  of  Nicodemus  and  Heiekiah,  and 
commenced  in  a  manner  displaying  an  astonish- 
ing depth  of  knowledge  of  Scripture  history,  and 
drawing  logical  deductions  with  a  style  of  lan- 
guage and  beauty  of  expression  that  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  as  worthv  the  efforts  of  many  an 
extemporaneous  preacner  in  the  most  enlightened 
portions  of  civilizied  community  in  the  free  States. 

<' As  I  listened,  I  thought  what,  bat  for  the  ac- 
cursed, soul-destroying  indSuence  of  slavery,  which 
binds  its  victims  in  shackles  of  ignorance,  might 
not  this  man  have  been.  Possessed  of  an  intd- 
lect  of  uncommon  wealth  and  vigor,  though 
clothed  in  rags,  and  bound  by  the  nmkling  shtus 
kles  of  an  unjust  oppression,  which  forbids  it  to 
msh  even  to  rise  to  seek  its  own  level  amoi^ 
humanity,  it  breaks  the  bonds  with  the  force 
which  nature  alone  imparts,  and  rises,  unaided 
by  the  acquirements  of  art,  above  the  eommon 
herd  around.  To  what  eminence  might  it  not 
have  attained  if  cultivated  and  trained  by  the 
aids  which  the  times  now  afford  the  free  man?  ** 


THE  TAKING  OF  POTOSI,  MO. 


The  Union  men  of  Washin^n  County 
been  threatened  with  extermmation,  and  some 
of  them  having  been  driven  frtxn  Potosi,  the 
county  seat,  complaint  was  made  to  Gen.  Lyon, 
of  the  St  Louis  Arsenal,  and  that  brave  ud 
gallant  officer  determined  to  give  the  Union  men 
m  that  section  of  the  country  protection.  Ac- 
cordingly an  expedition  was  planned,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Capt  Coles,  of  company 
A,  Fifth  regiment  of  United  States  volnnteen. 
At  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  May  14,  1861, 
Capt  Cole's  command,  consisting  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  left  the  arsenal  on  a 
special  train  for  their  destination.  They  arrived 
at  Potosi  at  three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday, 
and  immediately  threw  a  chain  of  sentinels 
around  the  entire  town.  Guards  were  then  sta- 
tioned around  the  dwellings  of  the  moat  promi- 
nent secessionists,  and  snortly  after  daylisfat, 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  found  thems^es 
prisoners,  and  were  marched  off  to  the  Court 
House.  Here  the  prisoners  were  formed  in  line, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  who  hi^ 
been  driven  out  of  Potosi,  who  knew  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  Union  men  were 
recognized,  and  released,  amounting  to  over  half 
of  those  taken  prisoners.  Some  fifty  of  the  se- 
cessionists were  also  released,  on  parole  of  honor, 
after  subscribing  to  the  usual  oath  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  United  States,  and  nine  of  the 
leaders  were  marched  off  to  the  cars.  The  guard 
then  made  a  descent  on  a  secession  lead  manu- 
factory, and  captured  near  four  hundred  piga  of 
that  very  useful  artide  in  time  of  war,  which  be- 
longed to  a  man  who  had  been  furnishing  lead  to 
the  Southern  rebels.  The  man's  name  is  John. 
Dean,  and  he  is  now  a  prisoner  at  the  arwnaL 
It  appears  he  was  not  satisfied  to  simply  sell  the 
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iBtd  to  the  enemy,  m  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  but  was  engaged  with  his 
own  team  in  hauling  it  to  near  the  Arkansas  line, 
where  the  traitors  could  get  possession  of  it 
without  danger.  The  guard  captured  several 
pistols,  rifles,  shot  guns,  and  a  quantity  of  seces- 
sion uniforms,  most  of  them  unfinished,  and  some 
nnifonn  cloth. 

After  being  furnished  with  breakfast  and  din- 
ner, and  very  handsomely  treated  by  the  Union 
men  of  Potosi,  and  invited  to  stay  a  month  in 
that  place,  at  their  expense,  the  command  started 
for  home.  On  their  way  back,  the  train  made  a 
halt  at  De  Soto,  in  Jefierson  County,  where  there 
was  to  be  a  grand  secession  "  love-feast "  and 
flag-raising.  Here  they  found  a  company  of  se- 
oession  eavalrv  drilling  for  the  occasion,  which 
took  to  their  heels  as  soon  as  they  got  a  sight 
q£  the  United  States  troops.  In  their  flight,  the 
cavalry  left  some  thirty  of  their  horses,  which 
were  captured  by  the  troops,  and  placed  under 
guard.  The  pole  —  one  hundred  feet  high  —  on 
which  the  rebels  were  going  to  fly  the  secession 
fla^  was  soon  graced  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm  of  the  Union  men 
and  Government  troops.  The  next  move  was  to 
capture  the  rebel  flag,  which  was  known  to  be  in 
town  ;  and  for  this  agreeable  duty.  Captain  Cole 
detailed  a  guard  of  six  men,  under  command  of 
Serg.  WaDier,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
Sorgeon  of  the  Fiflh  Regiment.  The  guard 
tozrounded  the  house  supposed  to  contain  the 
flag,  and  Dr.  Franklin  and  Serg.  Walker  entered. 
After  searching  in  vain  for  some  time,  the  Doc- 
tor thought  he  observed  the  lady  of  the  house 
aittiiig  in  ra£her  an  uneasy  position,  and  he  very 
politely  asked  her  to  rise.  At  first  the  lady 
nesitated,  but  finding  the  Doctor's  persuasive 
aauvity  irresistible,  she  rose  slowly,  and  lo !  the 
blood-red  stripe  of  the  rebel  ensign  appeared 
below  the  ]ad}^s  hoops.  The  Doctor,  bowing  a 
graceful  "beg  pardon,  madam,"  stooped,  and 
quietly  catching  hold  of  the  gaudy  color,  care- 
rally  delivered  Uie  lady  of  a  secession  flag,  thir^ 
feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide.  The  Doctor  bore 
off  his  prize  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  where  the 
troops  greeted  him  with  wild  shouts,  and  charac- 
terized his  feat  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  oc- 
caaion.  Here  the  troops  captured  another  rebel 
leader,  and  after  placing  thirty  men,  under  Lieut. 
Murphy,  to  guard  the  Union  flag  and  the  thirtj 
horses,  Capt.  Cole's  command  started  on  their 
way.  At  victoria,  the  train  stopped  a  moment, 
when  another  secessionist  came  up  hurrahing  for 
Jeff  Davis;  and  quick  as  thought  the  ardent 
rebel  was  surrounaed  by  a  half  dozen  bayonets, 
and  marched  into  the  cars  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
the  train  moved  on.  They  arrived  at  the  arsenal 
about  six  and  a  half  o'clock  P.  M.,  where  a  crowd 
of  soldiers  and  visitors  awaited  them.  The  spoils 
were  unloaded,  and  the  prisoners  marched  to  safe 
and  comfortable  quarters.  Gen.  L;^on  received 
them  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  soldier,  and  the 
troops  gave  three  cheers  for  Gen.  Lyon,  three 
f(Mr  CoL  Blair,  and  three  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  then  caught  the  secession  flag,  and  tore  it 
into  shreds  in  a  twinkling. 


NOT  YET.  . 

BT  WILLL\M  CULLKN  BBTAirT. 

O  couNTBT,  marvel  of  the  earth ! 
■  O  realm  to  sudden  greatness  grown ! 
The  age  that  gloried  in  thy  birth, 

Shall  it  behold  thee  overthrown  } 
Shall  traitors  lay  that  greatness  low  } 
No !    Land  of  Hope  and  Blessing,  No ! 

And  we  who  wear  thy  glorious  name, 
Shall  we,  like  cravens,  stand  apar^ 

When  those  whom  thou  hast  trusted  aim 
The  death-blow  at  thy  generous  heart  ? 

Forth  goes  the  battle-cry,  and  lo ! 

Hosts  rise  in  harness,  shouting,  No  I 

And  they  who  founded  in  our  land 
The  power  tliat  rules  from  sea  to  sea. 

Bled  they  in  vain,  or  vainly  planned 
To  leave  their  country  great  and  free  } 

Their  sleeping  ashes  from  below 

Send  up  the  Sirilling  murmur.  No ! 

Knit  they  the  gentle  ties  which  long 
These  sister  States  were  proud  to  wear, 

And  forged  the  kindly  links  so  strong, 
For  idle  hands  in  sport  to  tear  ^-^ 

For  scornful  hands  aside  to  throw  } 

No !  by  our  Cithers'  memory.  No ! 

Our  humming  marts,  our  iron  ways. 
Our  wind-tossed  woods  on  moimtain  crest. 

The  hoarse  Atlantic,  with  his  bays. 
The  calm,  broad  Ocean  of  the  West, 

And  Mis8is8ippi*s  torrent-flow. 

And  loud  Niagara,  answer.  No ! 

Not  yet  the  hour  is  nigh  when  they 
Who  deep  in  Eld's  dim  twilight  sit^ 

Earth's  ancient  kings,  shall  rise  and  say, 
«*  Proud  country,  welcome  to  the  pit ! 

So  soon  art  thou,  like  us,  brought  low  I  ** 

No !  sullen  group  of  shadows.  No ! 

For  now,  behold,  the  arm  that  gave 

The  victory  in  our  fathers'  day. 
Strong  as  of  old  to  guard  and  save,  — 

That  mighty  arm  which  none  can  stay,  — 
On  clouds  above,  and  fields  below. 
Writes,  in  men's  sight,  the  answer,  No ! 


Incidents  of  Carrick's  Ford. — Li  one  of 
the  Indiana  regiments  that  took  part  in  the  fight 
at  Carrick's  Ford,  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  shots  of  his  regiment. 
During  the  battle,  he  was  particularly  conspic- 
uous lor  the  zeal  with  which  he  kept  up  a  con- 
stant fire.  The  Fourteenth  Ohio  regiment,  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  fired  an  average  of  eleven 
rounds  to  every  man,  but  this  parson  managed 
to  get  in  a  great  deal  more  than  that  average. 
He  fired  carefully,  with  perfect  coolness,  and  al- 
ways after  a  steady  aim,  and  the  boys  declare 
that  every  time,  as  he  took  down  his  gun,  after 
firing,  he  added,  *'And  may  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  your  soul ! "  Evidently  he  thought  the  body 
not  worth  nraying  for  after  the  aim  he  had  so 
carefully  taken. 

Per  contra :   One  of  Steedm«a'«  x&sgl  Qsl  \!cw^ 
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Fourteenth  Ohio)  was  from  Cheesedom,  and 
didn't  like  the  irreyerent  tone  adopted  by  the 
Southern  chivalry  in  speaking  of  the  "d — d 
Yankees."  He  took  deliberate  aim,  but,  unlike 
the  parson,  after  every  fire  he  added  the  invaria- 
ble tormula,  **  Blast  your  secession  souls,  how  do 
you  like  the  Yankees  ?  " 

Another,  an  Englishman,  was  wounded.  Steed- 
man  noticed  him  Umping,  and  called  out,  '*  Jack, 
are  you  wounded  ?  "  **  Yes,  I'm  'it."  "  Where 
are  you  hit,  Jack? "  "  O,  Pm  'it  in  the  'ip,  but 
—  (m  great  anxiety  lest  Steedman  should  send 
him  to  the  hospital^  but  it  don't  'urt  me.  I'm 
only  'it  in  the  'ip ;  it  don't  'art  me ; "  and  away 
he  olazed  with  another  load,  adding,  <*  Confound 
you,  I  guess  I  paid  you  off  that  time." 


Close  Quabtebs.  — At  the  battle  of  Charles- 
ton, Mo.,  in  August,  1861,  LieuL-CoL  Ransom, 
of  the  Eleventh  filinois  regiment,  was  urging  his 
men  to  the  charge,  when  a  man  rode  up,  and 
called  out,  **  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  kill- 
ing our  own  men."  Kansom  replied,  *'Iknow 
what  I  am  doing.  Who  are  you  ?  "  The  reply 
was,  *'I  am  for  Jeff  Davis."  Hansom  replied, 
*'  You  are  the  man  I  am  after ; "  and  instantly 
two  pistols  were  drawn.  The  rebel  fired  first, 
taking  effect  in  CoL  Hansom's  arm,  near  the 
shoulder.  The  Colonel  fired,  killing  his  antag- 
onist instantly.  ^__^_^ 

As  Brave  as  a  Lion. — At  the  fight  at  Scary- 
town,  Va.,  the  soldier  John  Haven  was  woimded. 
He  was  a  handsome,  intelligent  young  man,  as 
brave  as  a  lion,  and  the  pet  of  the  company. 
Poor  fellow !  his  right  hip  was  shot  away  just  as 
he  was  passing  a  ball  to  his  gun.  When  his 
Captain  saw  him  faU,  he  ran  and  picked  him  up, 
ana  conveyed  him  in  his  own  arms  to  a  place  of 
safety.  "Kever  mind  me.  Captain,"  he  cried; 
*'  but  don't  let  that  flag  go  down ! " 


THE  MAECH  OF  THE  SEVENTH  BEGI- 

MENT. 

BT  FTTZ  JAKBa  O'BUZN. 

Thb  CAPTTOL,  WASHHCOTON,  ) 
Satnrdaj,  April  27, 1S61.     ( 

We  are  here.  Those  three  words  sum  up  as 
much  as  Napier's  **  Peccavi,"  when  he  took 
Scinde,  and  we  all  feel  somewhat  as  Mr.  Ceesar 
Augustus  must  have  felt  when  he  had  crossed  the 
Rubicon. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  detail  to  you 
the  events  of  the  day  on  which  we  left  New  York. 
The  scene  at  the  armory  on  Fridaj  was  one  to 
be  commemorated.  For  the  first  time  since  its 
formation,  the  Seventh  regiment  left  its  native 
city  on  active  service.  All  day  lon^,  from  an 
earl^  hour  in  the  morning,  young  men  m  uniforms 
or  civilian's  dress,  might  liave  been  seen  hurry- 
ing up  and  down  Broadway,  with  anomalous- 
looking  bundles  under  their  arms.  Dandies,  who 
were  the  pride  of  dub  windowi,  were  not  above 


brown  paperparcels ;  military  tailors  were  stormed 
and  taken  with  considerable  loss — to  the  pocket. 
Delmonico,  calm  and  serene,  superintendea  sand- 
wiches which  were  destined  for  the  canteen. 
People  in  the  streets  looked  with  a  sort  of  re- 
gretful admiration  at  the  gray  uniforms  harrying 
by.  Hardware  stores  were  ransacked  of  revolvers. 
A  feverish  excitement  throbbed  through  the  dty 
—  the  beating  of  that  big  Northern  pulse,  so 
slow,  so  sure,  and  so  steady. 

At  three  P.  M.,  we  mustered  at  the  Armory, 
against  which  there  beat  a  surge  of  human  beings 
lues  waves  a^^ainst  a  rock.  Within,  all  was  com- 
motion. Fitting  of  belts,  wild  lamentations  over 
uniforms  expected,  but  not  arrived ;  hearty  ex- 
changes of  comradeships  between  members  of 
different  companies,  who  felt  that  they  were  about 
to  depart  on  a  mission  which  might  end  in  death. 
Here  and  there  flickered  Spring  bonnets,  which 
endosed  charming  faces,  as  the  calyx  enfolds  the 
flower ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  on  the  fiioes  of 
many  of  those  dear  blossoms  there  hung  drops 
of  mournful  dew.  At  last  the  regiment  was 
formed  in  companies,  and  we  marched.  Was 
there  ever  such  an  ovation  ?  When  Trajan  re- 
turned conqueror,  dragging  barbaric  kings  at  his 
chariot- wheels,  Rome  vomited  its  people  into  the 
streets,  and  that  glorious  column,  tnat  will  be 
ever  immortal,  was  raised.  But  what  greeted 
the  Emperor  at  his  outset?  The  marble  walU 
of  Broadway  were  never  before  rent  with  such 
cheers  as  greeted  us  when  we  passed.  The  finces 
of  the  buildings  were  so  thick  with  people,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  an  army  of  black  ants  were  march- 
ing, after  their  resistless  fashion,  through  the  dty, 
and  had  scaled  the  houses.  Handkerdiiefa  flut- 
tered in  the  air  like  myriads  of  white  butterflies. 
An  avenue  of  brave,  honest  faces  smiled  upon 
us  as  we  passed,  and  sent  a  sunshine  into  our 
hearts  that  lives  there  stilL  In  a  prominent  po- 
sition stood  Maj.  Anderson,  who  saluted  us,  and 
was  welcomed  as  such  a  man  should  be  welcomed. 
And  so  on  to  the  ferry. 

Swift  through  New  Jersey  —  against  which  no 
sneer  be  uttered  evermore.  All  along  the  track 
shouting  crowds,  hoarse  and  valorous,  sent  to  us, 
as  we  passed,  their  hopes  and  wishes.  When  we 
stopped  at  the  different  stations,  roush  hands 
came  in  through  the  windows,  apparently  ancon- 
nected  with  any  one  in  particular  until  jou  shook 
them,  and  then  the  subtle,  magnetic  thnll  told  that 
there  were  bold  hearts  beating  at  the  end.  This 
continued  until  night  dosed,  and,  indeed,  until 
after  midnight 

Within  the  cars  the  sight  was  strange.  A 
thousand  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  North,  in 
whose  weuare  a  million  of  friends  and  relatives 
were  interested,  were  rushing  along  to  conjectured 
hostilities  with  the  same  smiling  faces  that  th^ 
would  wear  going  to  a  ''  German  "  party  in  Fiftn 
Avenue.  It  was  more  like  a  festivity  than  a* 
march.  Those  fine  old  songs,  the  choruses  of 
which  were  &miliar  to  all,  were  sung  with  sweet 
voice.  We  were  assured  many  times,  in  oielodi- 
ous  accents,  that  "  the  whiskey  botde  waa  empty 
on  the  sbel("  and  several  individuals  of  toit 
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prominent,  bnt  not  respectable  clasa  known  as 
M  bommersy"  were  inyitea  to  "  meet  us  on  Canaan's 
happy  shore.''  The  brave  old  Harvard  song  of 
*^  Upi  dee  "  was  started,  and,  shameful  to  say,  Mr. 
Longfellow's  "Excelsior"  seemed  naturally  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  tune.  I  do  not  think  that 
**  the  pious  monks  of  St  Bernard "  would  have 
been  edified,  had  they  heard  themselves  alluded 
to  in  that  profane  music. 

Our  arrival  at  Philadelphia  took  place  at  four 
o'clock.  We  slept  in  the  cars,  awaiting  orders 
from  our  Colonel ;  but  at  daylight  hunger  —  and 
it  may  be  thirst — becoming  imperious,  we  sallied 
out,  and  roamed  about  that  cheerless  neighbor- 
hood that  surrounds  the  depot.  Close  by  there 
was  a  small  wooden  shanty — let  us  say  an  Irish 
palace*- which  was  presently  filled  by  arid  sol- 
diers. The  prog  in  the  larder  of  this  sumptuous 
residence  was,  I  regret  to  say,  limited.  I  did  not 
even  see  the  traditional  pig  about,  although 
heaven  knows  he  would  have  been  appropriate 
enough.  Finding  that  we  were  likely  to  remain 
for  some  time  in  the  city  —  althou^n  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  to  go  straight  through 
to  Baltimore  —  we  wandered  away  from  the 
Desert  of  the  Depot  and  descended  on  civilised 
quarters.  The  superintendent  of  the  Deaf  and 
IHimb  Asylum  was  a  man  for  the  emergency. 
He  provided  a  handsome  breakfast  for  all  such 
members  of  the  Seventh  as  chose  to  partake  of 
it,  and  we  commanded  beefsteak  on  our  fingers, 
and  ordered  tea  by  sign-manuaL  Great  numbers 
of  our  regiment,  oeing  luxurious  dogs,  went  down 
to  the  Continental  and  Girard  hotels,  where  they 
campaigned  on  marble  floors,  and  bivouacked  on 
Telvet  couches.  They  are  such  delicate  fellows, 
the  Seventh  regiment !  Farther  on  you  will  see 
vhat  those  dehcate  hands  have  done. 

We,  of  course,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  our 
route,  or  how  we  were  going.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  the  regiment  was  in  favor  of  pushing  our 
way  eoiUe  qui  coiUe  straight  through  Baltimore. 
Rumors  came  along  that  the  city  was  in  arms. 
The  Massachusetts  troops  had  to  fight  their  way 
through,  killing  eighteen  and  losing  two  men. 
This  seemed  omy  to  stimulate  our  boys,  and  the 
universal  word  was  Baltimore.  But  as  it  turned 
out  afterwards,  we  were  under  a  wise  direction, 
and  the  policy  of  our  Colonel,  to  whom  we  per- 
haps are  altogether  indebted  for  bringing  us  safely 
here,  was,  I  presume,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
collision,  and  bring  his  regiment  intact  into 
Washington.  The  rails  were  reported  to  have 
been  torn  up  for  forty  miles  about  Baltimore,  and 
as  we  were  summoned  for  the  defence  of  the  Cap- 
ital, it  follows,  according  to  reason,  that  if  we 
could  get  there  without  loss  we  would  better  fulfil 
our  duty.  As  it  happened  afterwards,  we  had  to 
run  through  more  peril  than  Baltimore  could 
have  offered. 

There  seemed  but  little  enthusiasm  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  city  that  washes  every  morning  with 
soap  and  water  is  not  easily  roused  into  excite- 
ment. The  Quaker  placidity  still  prevails,  and 
when  Tou  add  to  this  the  majestic  stolidity  of 
the  German  element,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 


Capital  of  the  Keystone  State  should  not  be  up- 
roarious. Still  letme  do  Philadelphia  justice.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  people  were  out  in  large  numbers 
to  see  us  enter,  but  our  delay  disappointed  them, 
and  they  went  home.  During  our  stay  a  lethar- 
gic decorum  prevailed.  The  prim  beavers  of  the 
citizens  were  glossy  and  self-possessed.  We  came 
and  went  without  a  reception  or  demonstration. 

There  was  one  peculiar  difference  that  I  noticed 
existing  between  the  Massachusetts  regiments 
that  we  met  in  Philadelphia  and  our  men.  The 
Massachusetts  men — to  whom  all  honor  be  given 
for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  afterwards 
acted  in  a  most  trying  situation — presented  a 
singular  moral  contrast  to  the  members  of  the 
Seventh.  They  were  earnest,  grim,  determined. 
Badly  equipped,  haggard,  unshorn,  they  yet  had 
a  manhood  m  their  look  that  hardships  could  not 
kill.  They  were  evidently  thinking  all  the  time 
of  the  contest  into  which  they  were  about  to  enter. 
Their  gray,  eager  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
the  heights  of  Virginia.  With  us  it  was  some- 
what different  Our  men  were  gay  and  careless, 
confident  of  being  at  anv  moment  capable  of 
performing,  and  more  than  performing,  their 
duty.  They  looked  battle  in  the  face  with  a 
smile,  and  were  ready  to  hob-nob  with  an  enemy, 
and  kill  him  afterwards.  The  one  was  courage 
in  the  rough  ;  the  other  was  courage  burnished. 
The  steel  was  the  same  in  both,  but  the  last  was 
a  little  more  polished. 

On  April  20,  at  4 :  20  P.  M.,  we  left  the  Phila- 
delphia dock,  on  board  the  steamer  Boston.  The 
regiment  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  destina- 
tion. Some  said  we  were  going  back  to  New 
York,  at  which  suggestion  there  was  a  howl  of 
indignation.  Others  presumed  that  we  were  going 
to  steam  up  the  Potomac  —  a  course  which  was 
not  much  approved  of,  inasmuch  as  we  were  cooped 
up  in  a  kind  of  river  steamer  that  a  shot  from  the 
fort  at  Alexandria  might  sink  at  any  moment. 
We,  however,  —  to  make  use  of  a  familiar  expres- 
sion, —  **  went  it  blind/'  and  faces  did  not  smile 
the  less  because  our  object  was  unknown. 

It  was  on  board  of  this  steamer  that  "  Joe " 
came  out  You,  of  course,  don't  know  who 
"  Joe  "  is.  Well,  you  may  rest  contented,  be- 
cause he  will  always  remain  "  Joe  *'  to  you.  I 
may,  without  transgression,  however,  give  you  his 
typograph.  I  will  put  him  in  position,  level  the 
lens,  and — here  he  is.  Imagine  a  well-built  youn^ 
fellow,  about  twenty-one,  with  mercury  instead 
of  blood  in  his  veins,  ever  on  the  move,  with  a 
sort  of  quaint,  joyous  humor  seething  from  him, 
as  if  he  was  always  at  boiling  point  Joe's  two 
specialties,  like  a  winnowing  machine  that  I  once 
saw,  are  work  and  chaff.  During  the  eveninff, 
on  board  the  steamer,  he  distributed  himseu 
generally  about,  with  a  merry  word  and  a  joke 
for  every  one.  What  number  of  bad  puns  he 
made,  or  what  horrible  conundrums  he  made,  my 
exhausted  and  horrified  memory  refuses  to  recall ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  laughter  and  good-humor 
followed  in  his  wake,  as  the  white  foam  smiles 
astern  of  some  sharp  little  cutter  going  before  the 
wind. 
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The  firfit  eTening,  April  20,  on  board  the  Bos- 
ton, passed  delightmUy.  We  were  all  in  first-rate 
spirits,  and  the  calm,  sweet  evenings  that  stole  on 
us  as  we  approached  the  South,  difiiised  a  soft 
and  gentle  influence  over  us.  The  scene  on  board 
the  ship  was  exceedingly  picturesque.  Fellows 
fumbling  in  haversacks  for  rations,  or  extracting 
sandwiches  from  reluctant  canteens ;  guards  pac- 
ing u^  and  down  with  drawn  bayonets ;  knapsacks 
pited  in  comers,  bristling  heaps  of  muskets,  with 
sharp,  shining  teeth,  crowded  into  every  available 
nook ;  picturesque  groups  of  men  lolling  on  deck, 
pipe  or  ci^ar  in  mouth,  mdulging  in  the  dolcefar 
niente,  as  if  they  were  on  the  blue  shores  of  Capri, 
rather  than  on  their  way  to  battle ;  unbuttoned 
jackets,  crossed  legs,  heads  leaning  on  knapsacks, 
blue  uniforms  everywhere,  with  here  and  there  a 
glint  of  officer's  reid  .lighting  up  the  foreground 
^  all  formed  a  scene  tnat  such  painters  as  the 
English  Warren  would  have  revelled  in. 

I  regret  to  say  that  all  was  not  rose-colored. 
The  steamer  that  the  Colonel  chartered  had  to 
get  ready  at  three  or  four  hours'  notice,  he  having 
changed  his  plans,  in  conseciuence  of  the  tearing 
up  of  the  rails  around  Baltimore.  The  result 
was,  that  she  was  imperfectly  provisioned.  As 
the  appetites  of  the  men  began  to  develop,  the 
resources  of  the  vessel  began  to  appear.  In  the 
first  place,  she  was  far  too  small  to  accommodate 
a  thousand  men,  and  we  were  obliged  to  sleep  in 
all  sorts  of  impossible  attitudes.  There  is  an 
ingenious  device  known  to  carpenters  as  '*  dove- 
tauing ; "  and  we  were  so  thick  that  we  had  pos- 
itively to  dovetail,  only  that  there  was  very  little 
of  the  dove  about  it ;  for  when  perambulating 
soldiers  stepped  on  Uie  faces  and  stomachs  of 
the  sleepers,  as  they  lav  on  deck,  the  greeting 
that  they  received  had  but  little  flavor  of  the 
olive  branch. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  found  very  soon  that 
the  commissariat  was  in  a  bad  way,  the  men  were 
as  jolly  as  sandboys.  I  never  saw  a  more  good- 
humored  set  of  men  in  my  life.  Fellows  who 
would  at  Delmonico's  have  sent  back  a  turbctn  de 
volaiUe  aux  truffes,  because  the  truffles  were 
tough,  heite  cheerfully  took  their  places  in  flle 
between  decks,  tin  plates  and  tin  cups  in  hand, 
in  order  to  get  an  insufficient  piece  of  beef  and 
a  vision  of  cofiee.  But  it  was  all  merrily  done. 
The  scant  fare  was  seasoned  with  hilarity ;  and 
here  I  say  to  those  people  in  New  York  wlio  have 
sneered  at  the  Seventh  regiment  as  being  dandies, 
and  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crimes  of  cleanli- 
ness and  kid  g^loves,  that  thev  would  cease  to 
scofi*,  and  remain  to  bless,  had  they  beheld  the 
square,  honest,  genial  way  in  which  these  mili- 
tary Brummells  roughed  it.  Farther  on,  you  will 
see  what  they  did  in  the  way  of  endurance  and 
activity. 

April  21  was  Sunday  —  a  glorious,  cloudless 
day.  We  had  steamed  all  night,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
At  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  we  had  service  read  by 
our  chaplain,  and  at  one  P.  M.  we  were  seven 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  day  was  calm  and  de- 
licious.   In  spite  of  our  troubles  with  regard  to 


food— troubles,  be  it  imderstood,  entirely  una- 
voidable —  we  drank  in  with  delight  the  serenity 
of  the  scene.  A  haxy  tent  of  blue  hui^  over 
our  heads.  On  one  side  the  dim  thread  of  shore 
hemmed  in  the  sea.  Flights  of  loons  and  ducks 
skimmed  along  the  ocean,  rising  lazily,  and  spat- 
tering the  waves  with  their  wings,  as  they  flew 
against  the  wind,  until  they  rose  into  air,  and, 
wheeling,  swept  into  calmer  feeding  grounds. 
Now  and  then  the  calm  of  the  hour  was  broken 
with  the  heavy  tramp  of  men,  and  the.  metallic 
voice  of  the  Corporal  of  the  Guard  relieving  his 
comrades.  At  nve  o'clock  P.  M.  we  passed  a 
li^ht-ship,  and  hailed  her,  our  object  being  to 
discover  whether  any  United  States  vessels  were 
in  the  neighborhood,  waiting  to  convoy  us  up  the 
Potomac  River,  We  had  heard  that  the  forts  at 
Alexandria  were  ready  to  open  upon  us  if  ire 
attempted  to  pass  up,  and  our  steamer  was  of 
such  a  build,  that,  had  a  shell  or  shot  struck  it, 
we  would  have  been  burned  or  drowned.  It 
therefore  behooved  us  to  be  cautious.  The  an- 
swers we  got  from  the  light-ship  and  other  ves- 
sels that  we  hailed  in  this  spot  were  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  although  the  feelings  of  the  men  were 
unanimous  in  wishing  to  force  the  Potomac, 
wiser  counsels,  as  it  proved,  were  behind  us,  and 
we  kept  on.  About  this  time  a  curious  phenom- 
enon occurred.  Some  men  in  the  regiment,  who 
have  fine  voices,  —  and  their  name  is  legion,  — 
had  been  singing,  with  all  that  delicious  effect 
that  music  at  sea  produces,  several  of  the  finest 
psalms  in  our  liturgy.  The  ocean  softens,  and 
delicately  repeats  sound ;  and  those  airs,  trem- 
bling and  sliding  along  the  almost  unrippled  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  were  so  melodious,  that  if  the 
Southern  Cerberi  had  heard  them,  they  would 
have  slumbered  at  the  gates  of  their  own  helL 
While  we  were  singing,  the  moon  swung  clear 
into  air,  and  round  her  white  disk  was  seen  three 
circles,  clear  and  distinct — red^  whitey  and  blue  I 
The  omen  was  caught  by  common  instinct,  and 
a  thousand  cheers  went  up  to  that  heaven  that 
seemed  in  its  visible  signs  to  manifest  its  appro- 
val of  the  cause  in  which  we  were  about  to  fight. 
All  this  time  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  where 
we  were  going.  The  officers  kept  all  secret,  and 
our  conjectures  drifted  like  a  drifting  boat.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22d  we  were  in  sight  of  An- 
napolis, off  which  the  Constitution  was  lying,  and 
there  found  the  Eighth  renment  of  Massachusetts 
volunteers  on  board  the  Maryland.  They  were 
aground,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Captain,  whom  they  put  in  irons,  and  want- 
ed to  hang.  I  regret  to  say  that  they  did  not  do  it. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  that  forenoon  we 
were  occupied  in  trying  to  get  the  Maryland  off 
the  sandbar  on  which  she  was  grounded.  From 
our  decks  we  could  see  the  men  in  file  tr}ing  to 
rock  her,  so  as  to  facilitate  our  tugging.  These 
men  were  without  water  and  without  food,  were 
well  conducted  and  uncomplaining,  and  behaved, 
in  all  resi)ect8,  like  heroes.  They  were  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Butler,  and  I  regret  that  that 
gentleman  did  not  care  more  for  the  comforts  of 
men  whose  subaeqoent  pluck  proved  that  nothinigp 
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was  too  ffood  for  them.  During  the  endeavors 
to  get  we  Maryhind  afloat,  we  had  some  idle 
time  on  our  handi,  and  your  humhle  servant  em- 
ploy some  of  it  in  *<  composing  **  a  Seventh 
r^mient  song,  which  is  now  m  rehearsal  by  the 
TocaHsts  of  the  corps : 


THE  SEVENTH. 


Aia— «  GiUa  Maehree: 


X. 


n 


OcH !  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys 
'Wid  making  love  and  fighting ; 

We  take  a  fort, 

The  girls  we  court. 
But  most  the  last  delight  in« 

To  fire  a  gun. 

Or  raise  some  fun, 
To  us  is  no  endeavor  ^ 

So  let  us  hear 

One  hearty  cheer  — 
The  Seventh's  lads  forever  I  . 
Gao&us. — Por  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys, 
\^d  making  love  and  fighting; 

We  take  a  fort, 

The  girls  we  court, , 
But  most  the  last  delight  in. 

n. 

There's  handsome  Joe, 

Whose  constant  flow 
Of  merriment  unfjEdling, 

Upon  the  tramp, 

Or  in  the  camp. 
Will  keep  our  hearts  from  ailing. 

And  BH^  and  Chat» 

Who  might  have  sat 
Por  Pythias  and  Damon, 

Och !  whin  they  get 

Their  heavy  wet, 
They  get  as  high  as  Haman.. 
Cbobus.— For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  destl^oys,  &c. 

III. 

lake  Jove  above. 

We're  fond  of  love, 
But  fonder  still  of  victuals ;. 

Wid  turtle  steaks. 

An'  codfish  cakes. 
We  always  fills  our  kittles* 

To  cQirown  aich  dish. 

We  dhrinks  like  fish, 
And  Mumm's  the  word  we  utther ; 

An'  thin  we  swill 

Our  L^oville, 
That  oils  our  throats  like  butther. 
Cbobub. — For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys,  &c. 

IV. 

We  make  from  hay 

A  splindid  tay, 
From  beans  a  gorgeous  cofiee ; 

Our  crame  is  prime. 

With  chalk  and  lime  — 
In  flMSt,  'tis  quite  a  throphy* 


Our  chickens  roast, 

Wid  butthered  toast, 
Tm  sure  would  timpt  St.  Fether. 

Now,  you'll  declare 

Our  bUl  of  fare 
It  couldn't  be  complether. 
Choaus. — For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  de8tlm>ys,  &c. 

V. 

Now,  silence  all. 

While  I  recall 
A  memory  sweet  and  tender ; 

The  maids  and  wives 

That  light  our  lives 
With  deep,  enduring  splendor  — 

We'll  give  no  cheer 

For  those  so  dear. 
But  in  our  hearts  we'll  bless  them. 

And  pray  to-night 

That  angels  bright 
May  watch  them  and  caress  them. 
Chobtjs. — For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys, 
Wid  making  love  and  fighting ; 

We  take  a  fort. 

The  girls  we  court. 
But  most  the  last  delight  in. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  we  landed  at  the 
Annapolis  dock,  after  having  spent  hours  in  try- 
ing to  relieve  the  Maryland.  For  the  first  time 
in  nis  life,  your  correspondent  was  put  to  work 
to  roll  flour-barrels.  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
honorable  and  onerous  duty  of  transporting  stores 
from  the  steamer  to  the  dock.  Later  still,  he  de- 
scended to  the  position  of  mess  servant,  when,  in 
company  with  gentlemen  well  known  in  Broad- 
way for  immaculate  kids,  he  had  the  honor  of 
attending  on  his  company  with  buckets  of  cooked 
meat  and  crackers ;  the  only  diflerence  between 
him  and  Co.  and  the  ordinary  waiter  being,  that 
the  former  were  civil. 

After  this,  I  had  the  pleasing  duty  of  perform- 
ing three  hours  of  guard  duty  on  the  dock,  with 
a  view  to  protect  the  baggage  and  stores.  It 
was  monotonous — being  my  first  guard -—but 
not  unpleasant.  The  moon  rose  calm  and  white. 
A  long  dock  next  to  the  one  on  which  I  was  sta- 
tioned, stretched  away  into  the  bay,  resting  on 
its  numerous  piles,  until  it  looked  in  the  dear 
moonlight  like  a  centipede.  All  was  still  and 
calm,  until  at  certain  penods  the  guard  challenged 

Sersons  attempting  to  pass.  There  was  a  holv  in- 
uence  in  the  hour,  and  somehow  the  hot  fever 
of  anxiety  that  had  been  over  us  for  days  seemed 
to  pass  away  under  the  touch  of  the  magnetic 
fingers  of  the  night. 

We  were  quartered  in  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis.  I  had  a  bunk- 
ing-place  in  what  is  there  called  a  fort,  which  is 
a  rickety  structure,  that  a  ludfer  match  would 
set  on  fire,  but  furnished  ^-ith  imposing  guns.  I 
suppose  it  was  merely  built  to  practise  the  cadets, 
because  as  a  defence  it  is  worthless.  The  same 
evening  boats  were  sent  off  from  the  yard,  and  to- 
wards nightfall  the  Massachusetts  men  landed* 
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ftgeed,  hancry,  thirsty,  but  indomitable.  At  an 
earfy  hour  Uiere  waa  a  universal  snore  through 
the  Naval  School  of  Annapolis. 

The  two  days  that  ve  remained  at  Annapolis 
were  welcome.  We  had  been  without  a  fair 
night's  sleep  since  we  left  New  York,  and  even 
the  hard  quarters  we  had  there  were  a  luxury 
compared  to  the  dirty  decks  of  the  Boston.  Be- 
sides, there  were  natimil  attractions.  The  grounds 
are  very  prettily  laid  out,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  experience,  I  never  saw  a  handsomer  or  bet- 
ter bred  set  of  young  men  than  the  cadets.  They 
number  about  ,  only  twenty  having  left  the 
school  owing  to  political  conviction.  The  re- 
mainder are  soimd  union  fellows,  eager  to  prove 
th^  devotion  to  the  flaff.  After  spending  a  de- 
lightful time  in  the  Navy  School,  resting  and 
amusing  ourselves,  our  repose  was  disturbed,  at 
nine  P.  M.,  April  23,  by  rockets  being  thrown  up 
in  the  bay.  The  men  were  scattered  all  over  the 
grounds ;  some  in  bed,  others  walking  or  smoking, 
all  more  or  less  undressed.  The  rockets  being 
of  a  suspicious  character,  it  was  conjectured  that 
a  Southern  fleet  was  outside,  and  our  drummer 
beat  the  roll-call  to  arms.  From  the  stroke  of 
tiie  drum,  imtil  the  time  that  every  man,  fully 
equipped  and  in  fighting  order,  was  in  the  ranks, 
was  exactly,  bywatch,  seven  minutes.  It  is  need- 
less to  sa^  anything  about  such  celerity  —  it 
speaks  for  itself.  The  alarm,  however,  proved  to 
be  false,  the  vessels  in  the  offing  proving  to  be 
laden  with  the  Seventy-first  and  other  New  York 
regiments ;  so  that,  aner  an  unpremeditated  trial 
of  our  readiness  for  action,  we  were  permitted  to 
retire  to  our  virtuous  couches,  which  means,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  a  blanket  on  the  floor,  with  a 
military  overcoat  over  you,  and  a  nasal  concert 
all  aroimd  vou,  that  in  noise  and  number  out- 
vies Musard  s  celebrated  concerts  monstres. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April  we  started 
on  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hard- 
est marches  on  record.  The  secessionists  of  An- 
napolis and  the  surrounding  district  had  threat- 
ened to  cut  us  off  in  our  march,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  would  attack  our  quar- 
ters. This,  of  course,  was  the  drunken  Soutnem 
ebullition.  A  civilian  told  me  that  he  met  in  the 
streets  of  Annapolis  two  cavalry  soldiers  who 
came  to  cut  our  throats  without  delay,  but  as 
each  brave  warrior  was  endeavoring  to  hold  the 
other  up,  my  fnend  did  not  apprehend  much 
danger. 

A  curious  revulsion  of  feeling  took '  place  at 
Annapolis,  and  indeed  all  through  Maryland,  af- 
ter our  arrival. 

The  admirable  good  conduct  which  character- 
izes the  regiment,  the  open  liberality  which  it 
displays  in  all  pecuniary  transactions,  and  the 
courteous  demeanor  which  it  exhibits  to  all  classes, 
took  the  narrow-minded  population  of  this  ex- 
cessively wretched  town  by  surprise.  They  were 
prepared  for  pillage.  They  thought  we  were  go- 
ug  to  sack  the  place.  They  found,  instead,  that 
we  were  prepared  and  willing  to  pay  liberal 
prices  for  everything,  and  that  even  patriotic  pres- 
entations were  steiMlily  refused.    While  we  were 


in  the  Navy  School*  of  course  all  sorts  of  nimon 
as  to  our  operations  were  floating  about  It  sur- 
prised me  that  no  one  suggested  that  we  were  to 
go  off  in  a  balloon ;  however,  all  surmises  were 
put  to  an  end  by  our  receiving  orders,  the  even- 
mg  of  the  23d,  to  assemble  in  marching  order 
next  morning.  The  dawn  saw  us  up.  Knap- 
sacks, with  our  blankets  and  overcoats  stripped 
on  tbem,  were  piled  on  the  green.  A  brief  and 
insufficient  breakfast  was  taken,  our  canteens  filled 
with  vinegar  and  water,  cartridges  distributed  to 
each  man,  and  after  mustering  and  loading,  we 
started  on  our  first  inarch  through  a  hostile 
country. 

Gen.  Scott  has  stated,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
that  the  march  that  we  performed  firom  Annapo- 
lis to  the  Junction  is  one  of  the  most.femarkalole 
on  record.  I  know  that  I  felt  it  the  most  fii^ 
tiguing,  and  some  of  our  officers  have  told  me 
that  it  was  the  most  perilous.  We  marched  the 
first  ei^ht  miles  under  a  burning  sun,  in  heavy 
marching  order,  in  less  than  three  hours ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that,  placing  all  elementary  con- 
siderations out  of  the  way,  marching  on  a  rail- 
road track  is  the  most  harassing.  We  started 
at  about  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  for  the  first  time 
saw  the  town  of  Annapolis,  which,  without  any 
disrespect  to  that  place,  I  may  say,  looked  very 
much  as  if  some  celestial  schoolboy,  with  a  box 
of  toys  under  his  arm,  had  dropped  a  few  houses 
and  men  as  he  was  going  home  firom  school,  and 
that  the  accidental  settlement  was  called  Annapo- 
lis. Through  the  town  we  marched,  the  people 
unsjmpathizing,  but  afraid.  They  saw  the  Sev- 
enth for  the  first  time,  and  for  the  first  time  they 
realized  the  men  that  they  had  threatened. . 

The  tracks  had  been  torn  up  between  Annapo* 
lis  and  the  Junction,  and  here  it  was  that  the 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  Massachusetts  Eighth 
regiment  came  out  The  locomotives  had  been 
taken  to  pieces  by  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  traveL  In  steps  a  Massachusetts 
volunteer,  looks  at  the  piecemeal  engine,  takes 
up  a  flange,  and  says  coolly,  *'I  made  this  engine, 
and  I  can  put  it  together  again.'*  Engineers 
were  wanted  when  the  engine  was  ready.  Nine- 
teen stepped  out  of  the  ranks.  The  rails  were 
torn  up.  Practical  railroad  makers  out  of  the 
regiment  laid  them  again;  and  all  this,  mind 
you,  without  care  or  food.  These  brave  boys,  I 
say,  were  starving  while  they  were  doin^  this 
good  work.  What  their  Colonel  was  domg,  I 
can't  say.  As  we  marched  along  the  track  that 
thej  had  laid,  they  greeted  us  with  ranks  of 
smiling  but  hungry  faces.  One  boy  told  me,  with 
a  laugh  on  his  young  lips,  that  he  had  not  eaten 
anything  for  thirty  hours.  There  was  not,  thank 
God,  a  haversack  in  our  regiment  that  was  not 
emptied  into  the  hands  of  these  ill-treated  heroes, 
nor  a  flask  that  was  not  at  their  disposaL  I  am 
glad  to  pay  them  tribute  here,  and  mentally  doff 
my  cap. 

Our  march  lay  through  an  arid,  sandy,  tobacco- 
growing  country.  The  sun  poured  on  our  heads 
like  hot  lava.  The  sixth  and  second  companies 
were  sent  on  for  skirmishing  duty,  under  the 
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eommaiM!  of  Gapts.  Clarke  and  Nevers,  the  latter 
commanding  as  senior  officer.  A  car,  on  which 
was  pboed  a  howitier,  loaded  with  grape  and 
euiitery  headed  the  oc^mnn,  manned  by  the  en- 
giueei  and  artillery  corps,  commanded  oy  Lieut 
Bimting.  This  was  the  rallying  point  of  the 
akirmi Aing  parbr,  on  which,  in  case  of  difficulty, 
tiwy  could  nil  bade  In  the  centre  of  the  col- 
umn came  the  cars  laden  with  medical  stores,  and 
bearing  our  sick  and  wounded,  while  the  extreme 
rear  was  brouj^ht  up  with  a  second  howitzer, 
loaded  also  with  grape  and  canister.  The  en- 
gineer corps,  of  course,  had  to  do  the  forwarding 
irork.  New  York  dandies,  sir  —  but  they  built 
bridges,  laid  rails,  and  headed  the  regiment 
through  that  terrible  march.  After  marching 
about  eight  miles,  during  which  time  several  men 
caved  in  from  exhaustion,  and  one  young  gentle- 
man was  sunstruck  and  sent  back  to  New  York, 
we  halted,  and  instantly,  with  the  Divine  instinct 
which  characterizes  the  hunery  soldier,  proceeded 
to  forage.  The  worst  of  it  was,  there  was  no 
foaging  to  be  done.  The  only  house  within  reach 
was  inhabited  by  a  lethargic  person,  who,  like 
most  Southern  men,  had  no  idea  of  gaining  money 
by  labor.  We  offered  him  extravagant  prices  to 
get  us  fresh  water,  and  it  was  wim  the  utmost 
reluctance  we  could  get  him  to  obtain  us  a  few 
pailfuls.  Over  the  mantel-piece  of  his  miserable 
«hanty  I  saw  —  a  curious  coincidence — the  por- 
trait of  CoL  Duryea,  of  our  regiment. 

After  a  brief  rest  of  about  an  hour,  we  again 
commenced  our  march;  a  march  which  lasted 
uitil  the  next  morning  —  a  march  than  which 
in  history,  nothing  but  those  marches  in  which 
defeated  troops  have  fled  from  the  enemy,  can 
equaL  Our  Colonel,  it  seems,  determined  to 
march  by  railroad,  in  preference  to  the  common 
road,  inasmuch  as  he  had  obtained  such  secret  in- 
formation as  led  him  to  suppose  that  we  were 
waited  for  on  the  latter  route.  Events  justified 
his  judgment.  There  were  cavalry  troops  posted 
in  demes  to  cut  us  off.  They  could  not  have 
done  it,  of  course,  but  they  could  have  harassed 
us  severely.  As  we  went  along  the  railroad  we 
threw  out  skirmishing  parties  from  the  second 
and  sixth  companies,  to  keep  the  road  clear.  I 
know  not  if  I  <^  describe  that  night's  march.  I 
have  dim  recollections  of  deep  cuts  through 
which  we  passed,  gloomy  and  treacherous-looking, 
with  the  moon  shining  full  on  our  muskets,  while 
the  banks  were  wrapped  in  shade,  and  we  each  mo- 
ment expecting  to  see  the  flash  and  hear  the  crack 
of  the  rifle  of  the  Southern  guerrilla.  The  tree 
troga  and  lizards  made  mournful  music  as  we 
passed.  The  soil  on  which  we  travelled  was  soft 
snd  heavy.  The  sleepers  lying  at  intervals  across 
the  track  made  the  march  terribly  fatiguing.  On 
ail  sides  dark,  lonely  pine  woods  stretched  away, 
•nd  high  over  the  nooting  of  owls  or  the  plain- 
tive petition  of  the  whip-poor-will  rose  the  bass 
eommands  of  Halt !  Forward,  march  !  —  and 
when  we  came  to  any  ticklish  spot,  the  word 
would  run  frpm  the  head  of  the  column  along  the 
fine,  ^  Holes,"  '*  Bridge — pass  it  along,'^  &c. 

Aa  the  night  wore  on,  the  monotony  of  the 
march  became  oppressive.    Owing  to  onr  having 


to  explore  every  inch  of  the  way,  we  did  not  make 
more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. 
We  ran  out  of  stimulants,  and  almost  out  of 
water.  Most  of  us  had  had  no  sleep  for  four 
nights,  and  as  the  mght  advanced  our  march  was 
almost  a  stager.  This  was  not  so  much  fiitii 
as  want  of  excitement  Our  fellows  were  spoil 
for  a  fight,  and  when  a  dropping  shot  was  hef  _ 
in  the  mstance,  it  was  wonaerful  to  see  how  the 
languid  legs  straightened,  and  the  column  braced 
its^f  for  action.  If  we  had  had  even  the  small- 
est kind  of  a  skirmish,  the  men  would  have  been 
able  to  walk  to  Washington.  As  it  was,  we  went 
sleepily  on.  I  myself  fell  asleep  walking  in  the 
ranks.  Numbers,  I  find,  followed  my  example  | 
but  never  before  was  there  shown  such  indom- 
itable pluck  and  perseverance  as  the  Seventh 
showed  during  that  march  of  twenty  miles.  The 
country  that  we  passed  through  seemed  to  have 
been  entirely  deserted.  The  inhabitants,  who 
were  going  to  kill  us  when  they  thought  we 
daren't  come  through,  now  vcunosed  their  respeo- 
tive  ranches,  and  we  saw  them  not.  Houses  were 
empty.  The  population  retired  into  the  interior, 
burying  their  money,  and  carrying  their  families 
alonp  with  them.  They,  it  seems,  were  under 
the  impression  that  we  came  to  ravage  and  pil- 
lage, and  they  fied  as  the  Gauls  must  have  fled 
when  Attila  and  his  Huns  came  down  on  them 
from  the  north.  As  we  did  at  Annapolis,  we  did 
in  Mar)'land  State.  We  lefl  an  impression  that 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Every  thin^  was  paid  for. 
No  discourtesy  was  offered  to  any  inhabitant,  and 
the  sobriety  of  the  regiment  should  be  an  examj^ 
to  others.  

Adventure  of  Captain  Strong.  —  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  adventure  of  Captain  W. 
£.  Strong,  of  the  Second  regiment  of  Wisconsin 
volunteers,  was  given  by  that  officer  in  en  official 
report  to  Maj.  Lorrabee,  dated  at  Camp  Advance, 
September  7,  1861 : 

*'  In  pursuance  of  your  order  of  yesterday,  I 
proceeded  to  examine  the  woods  to  the  right  of 
our  exterior  line,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
yourself  whether  the  line  should  be  extende£ 
The  last  picket  was  stationed  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  river — being  our  outpost  on  our 
right  exterior  line  —  leaving  a  dense  thicket  of 
pine  undergrowth  between  it  and  the  river.  From 
my  means  of  observation  up  to  that  time,  I  had 
concluded  that  our  pickets  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  in  that  oirection,  as  this  space  was 
wholly  unoccupied.  At  least  I  thought  the 
ground  should  be  examined;  and  in  this  you 
were  pleased  to  fully  concur. 

'*  You  desired  me  to  make  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  be  ready  to  report  when 
you  should  return,  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  of  that 
day.  Accordingly,  after  dinner  I  passed  along 
the  line  until  I  reached  the  extreme  outpost  on 
the  right,  which  consisted  of  Lieut  Dodge,  Corp. 
Manderson,  and  three  privates,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded along  over  very  rough  and  densely  wooded 
ground  to  the  river.  I  soon  ascertained  tnat  these 
phy^cal  obstacles  were  so  great  that  no  body  of-^ 
troops  couldy  in  this  direction,  turn  our  n^^ 
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flanky  and  there  was  no  necessity  of  extending 
onr  pickets.  I  then  concluded  to  return;  and 
for  ms  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dense  under- 
growth, I  turned  back  on  a  fine  about  a  hundred 
rods  in  advance  of  the  direction  of  our  line  of 
pickets.  As  I  was  |)assing  through  a  thicket,  I 
was  surrounded  by  six  rebel  soldiers — four  m- 
fimtry  and  two  cavalry.  The  footmen  were 
poorly  dressed  and  badly  armed.  Seeing  I  was 
caught,  I  thought  it  best  to  surrender  at  once. 
So  I  said,  '  Gentlemen,  you  have  me.'  I  was 
asked  various  questions  as  to  who  I  was,  where  I 
was  ffoing,  what  regiment  I  belonged  to,  &&,  all 
of  which  I  refidsed  to  answer.  One  of  the  foot- 
men said,  *  Let's  hang  the  d— d  Yankee  scoim- 
drely'  and  pointed  to  a  convenient  limb.  Another 
man  said,  *  No ;  let's  take  him  to  the  camp,  and 
then  hang  him.'  One  of  the  cavalrymen,  who 
seemed  to  be  leader,  said,  'Well  take  lum  to 
oamp.'  They  then  marched  me  through  an  open 
place —  two  in  front,  two  in  the  rear,  and  a  cav- 
alr3nman  on  each  side  of  me.  I  was  armed  with 
two  revolvers  and  my  sword. 

*'  Afler  going  some  twenty  rods,  the  Sergeant 
on  my  right,  noticing  my  pistols,  ordered  me  to 
give  them  up,  togemer  with  my  sword.  I  said, 
'Certainly,  gentlemen,'  and  immediately  halted. 
Afl  I  stopped,  they  all  filed  past  me,  and  of  course 
were  in  front  We  were  at  this  time  in  an  open 
part  of  the  woods,  but  about  sixty  yards  to  the 
rear  was  a  thicket  of  undergrowtli.  Thus  every- 
thing was  in  my  favor;  I  was  quick  of  foot,  and 
a  passable  shot ;  yet  the  desi^p  of  escape  was  not 
formed  until  I  brought  my  pistol  pouches  round 
to  the  front  part  of  my  body,  and  my  hands 
touched  the  stocks.  The  grasping  of  the  pistols 
suggested  the  thought  of  cocking  them  as  1  drew 
them  out.  This  I  did ;  and  the  moment  I  got 
ccmmiand  of  them,  I  shot  down  two  footmen  near- 
est me — about  sixty  feet  off — one  with  each 
hand.  I  immediately  turned  and  ran  towards  the 
thicket  in  the  rear.  The  confusion  of  my  captors 
was  apparently  so  great,  that  I  had  nearly  reached 
cover  before  shots  were  fired  at  me.  One  ball 
passed  through  my  left  cheek,  passing  out  of 
my  mouth.  Another  one,  a  musket-ball,  passed 
through  my  canteen.  Immediately  upon  this  vol- 
ley the  two  cavalrymen  separated  —  one  on  my 
left  and  the  other  on  my  right — to  cut  off  my 
retreat  The  remaining  two  footmen  charged  di- 
rectly towards  me ;  I  turned,  when  the  horsemen 
got  up,  and  fired  three  or  four  shots,  but  the  balls 
flew  wild.  I  ran  on,  got  over  a  small  knoU,  and 
nearly  regained  one  of  our  pickets,  when  I  was 
headed  on  by  both  the  mounted  men.  The  Ser- 
geant called  out  to  me  to  halt  and  surrender ;  I 
gave  no  reply,  but  fired  and  ran  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  pursued  and  overtook  me ;  I  turned, 
took  good  aim,  pulled  the  trig^r,  but  the  cap 
snapped.  At  this  time  his  carbme  was  unslung, 
and  he  was  holding  it  with  both  hands  on  the  left 
side  of  his  horse.  He  fired  at  my  breast  without 
raising  the  piece  to  his  shoulder,  and  the  shot 
passed  {fbm  the  right  side  of  my  coat,  through  it 
and  my  shirt,  to  ue  left,  just  grazing  the  skin ; 
the  piece  was  so  near  as  to  bum  the  cloth  out  the 
4119  of  one's  bandU  .1  wa«i  howeveri  unii^uied  at 


this  time,  save  the  abai  through  my  cbedb  I 
then  fired  at  him'  again,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  hanging  by  hk  foot  in  the  left  stirmpy 
and  the  horse  gulopiog  towards  the  camp.  I  saw 
no  more  of  the  omet  norseman,  nor  of  the  foot- 
men, but  running  on  soon  came  to  our  own  pick- 
ets uninjured,  save  the  shot  through  my  cneek, 
but  otherwise  much  exhausted  mm  my  exer- 
tions.'' 

The  Power  of  SLAys  Labor. — The  follow^ 
ing  curious  passage  appears  in  a  sermon  preadied 
by  Rev.  William  O.  f^ntiss,  at  three  different 
times,  twice  by  request  repeated,  in  South  Oaro- 
Una,  in  1860 : 

*'  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  white  men 
directing  the  labor  of  less  than  four  millions  of 
African  slaves,  have  furnished  the  material,  out  of 
which  has  been  reared  this  colossal  £ibric,  and  it 
begins  to  topple  to  its  fall  at  the  first  bright  promise 
that  their  sustaining  aid  shall  be  witMrawn.  If 
further  proof  be  reouired  that  the  labor  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  has  built  up  these  vast,  these  im- 
portant interests,  consult  the  statistics  of  onr 
country;  stuay  figures  which  no  human  inge- 
nuity can  torture  into  the  indorsement  of  a  He. 
History  shows  that  the  country  makes  no  pal- 
pable improvement  until  the  grand  staple  of  the 
earth's  necessities  begins  to  be  reared  here,  and 
that  its  advances  are  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  African  slave  labor 
employed  by  us.  The  whole  conunerce  of  the 
civuized  world  is  based  upon  this  labor ;  it  feeds 
the  hungry,  it  clothes  the  naked,  it  employs  the 
idler,  it  supports  tottering  thrones  and  starving 
paupers ;  Kings  in  their  diadems,  and  beggars 
m  tneir  rags,  all  cry  aloud  to  the  god  who  feeds 
them,  *  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  cotton.' " 


Stonewali*  Jackson  at  Bull  Run.  —  A 
Southern  correspondent,  who  was  present  at  the 
first  1>attle  of  Bull  Run,  relates  the  following : 

'<  General  Jackson's  brigade  had  been  lying  for 
hours  sustaining  with  unflinching  courage  a  most 
terrific  fire.  The  general  had  his  horse  shot  un- 
der him,  and  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  shot  off; 
but,  cool  as  a  cucumber,  he  still  urged  his  '  boys* 
to  be  steady ;  and  steady  they  were,  when  they 
charged  and  butchered  the  Fire  Zouaves  and  otlH 
er  regiments  right  and  left.  The  General  has  a 
way  of  holding  his  head  up  very  straight ;  and 
his  almost  invariable  response  to  any  remark  is, 
*  Very  well,'  whilst  his  chin  seems  trying  to  get 
up  towards  the  top  of  his  head.  The  writer  re- 
members, in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  to  have  teen 
the  General  rallying  his  men,  while  his  chin 
seemed  to  stidL  out  uurther,  and  his  *  Very  wdls ' 
seemed  to-  sound  more  euphoniously  than  ever ; 
and  when  the  writer  wished  to  pour  a  little  whis- 
key upon  the  shattered  finger,  he  was  told  that  it 
was  *  of  no  consequence ; '  and  away  went  the  Oen* 
end,  with  a  battery  following  him,  tp  take  posi- 
tion in  some  advantageous  spot  If  any  one  waa 
ever  entitled  to  a  sobriquet,  the  General  certainl;^ 
deaenred  that  of  oooL" 
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Anecdote  of  Oenebal  Wadswobth. — The 
foHo^ng  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic 
stories  of  the  war : 

Paymaster  Rochester,  feelinff  his  lips  to  be  im- 
sealed  by  the  death  of  General  Wadsworth,  tells 
that  he  always  paid  him  from  his  entry  into  the 
service  ;  and  that  when  the  General  called  on  him 
for  money,  on  the  ere  of  starting  to  the  Missis- 
•ippi  Valley,  on  a  special  mission  connected  with 
the  arming  and  organization  of  the  slaves  of  that 
region,  he  casually  remarked  to  him,  that  when 
he  got  to  New  Orleans  he  would  find  there  Pay- 
master Vedder,  to  whom  he  would  recommend 
him,  as  a  gentlemanly  ofiScer,  to  apply  for  any 
moneys  he  might  need.    *'  No,  sir,"  said  General 
Wadsworth ;  *'  I  shall  not  apply  to  Maj.  Vedder. 
While  I  am  in  the  service  I  shall  be  paid  only  by 
you.     And  my  reason  for  that  is,  that  I  wish  my 
account  with  the  Government  to  be  kept  with  one 
paymaster  only ;  for  it  is  my  purpose,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  to  call  on  you  for  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  all  the  money  I  have  received  from  the 
United  States.    The  amount,  whatever  it  is,  I 
shall  give  to  some  permanent  institution  founded 
fbr  the  relief  of  msabled  soldiers.    This  is  the 
least  invidious  way  in  which  I  can  refuse  pay  for 
fighting  for  my  country  in  her  hour  of  danger." 


Gexeral  Lyon's  Memory.  —  A  soldier  of 
Gen.  Herron's  division  wrote  from  Springfield, 
Mo.,  as  follows : 

••  Gen.  Lyon's  memory  is  cherished  by  the  sol- 
diers here  as  something  holy.  The  Union  men 
think  that  no  man  ever  Lived  like  him.  The  Third 
division  visited  the  battle-field  of  Wilson's  Creek 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  each  man  placed  a 
stone  on  the  spot  where  Lyon  fell,  so  that  there 
now  stands  a  monument  some  ten  feet  high,  built 
by  eight  thousand  soldiers,  to  point  out  to  the 
visitor  of  this  classic  ground  the  place  where  the 
hero  died.**  __ 

As  Affecting  Incident. — The  State  Milita- 
ry Agent  of  Michigan,  at  Nashville,  L.  B.  Willard, 
relates  the  followm^  affecting  incident : 

**  As  I  was  passing  by  the  post  hospital,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  singing,  in  a  rather 
bud  tone,  of  'Rally  round  the  flag,  boys,'  by 
one  of  the  patients  inside.  While  listening  to  the 
beautiful  music  of  that  popular  song,  I  (M)served 
to  a  nurse  standing  in  the  doorway,  that  the  per- 
son singing  must  be  in  a  very  merry  mood,  and 
could  not  be  very  sick.  *  You  are  mistaken,  sir,' 
said  he ;  '  the  ^oor  fellow  engaged  in  singing  that 
good  old  song  is  now  grappling  with  death  —  has 
been  dying  ful  day.  I  am  his  nurse,'  he  contin- 
ued, *  and  the  scene  so  affected  me  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  room.  He  is  just  about 
breathing  his  last.'  I  stepped  into  th^  ward,  and, 
true  enough,  the  brave  man  was  near  his  end. 
His  eyes  were  ahready  fixed  in  death.  He  was 
struggling  with  all  his  remaining  strength  against 
the  grim  monster,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
gos&d  forth  from  his  patriotic  soul,  incoherently, 
uie  words,  'Eally  round  the  flag,  boys/  whidi 


had  so  often  cheered  him  through  his  weary 
march,  and  braced  him  up  when  enterinjj^  the 
field  of  blood  in  defence  of  his  country.  Finally 
he  sank  away  into  his  death-shimber,  and  joined 
his  Maker's  command,  that  is  marching  onward 
to  that  far-off,  better  land.  The  last  audible 
sound  that  escaped  his  lips  was,  '  Rally,  boys  i 
rally  once  again!'  As  his  eyes  were  closing, 
some  dozen  of  his  comrades  joined  in  a  solemn 
yet  beautiflil  hymn,  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Take  it  altogether,  this  was  one  of  the  most  af- 
fecting scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  a  hospitaL 
It  drew  tears  copiously  from  near  one  hundred 
of  us.  It  occurred  in  the  large  ward,  which  oc- 
cupies the  entire  bodv  of  the  church  on  Cherry 
Street  The  deceased  was  an  Illinoisan,  and  had 
been  wounded  in  one  of  the  recent  skirmishee." 


A  Remarkable  Escape. — Maj.  K.  V.  Whaley, 
member  of  Congress  from  Wajme  County,  Va., 
was  captured  at  Guyandotte  by  H.  day  ^ate,  at 
the  timelof  the  massacre  in  that  town,  and  carried 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chapmansville,  two  days'  jour- 
ney distant.  The  prisoner  and  his  captors  stopped 
at  a  house  near  Chapmansville.  N^ht  cominff 
on,  Maj.  Whaley,  af^er  hanging  up  his  coat  and 
hat  by  the  fire  to  dry,  went  to  bed  with  Gapt 
Wicher.  In  this  room  there  were  eight  men,  one 
of  whom  acted  as  a  guard.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Maj.  Whaley  awoke,  and  finding 
the  guard  nodding  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  all  the 
rest  in  deep  slumber,  determined  to  effect  an  es- 
cape. Leaving  his  bed  as  quietly  as  possible,  he 
approached  the  guard,  and,  ascertaimng  that  he 
was  asleep,  took  Capt.  Wicher's  hat,  picked  up 
his  own  shoes,  raised  the  latch  of  the  door,  ana, 
seeing  all  clear  outside,  ran  with  all  his  might 
about  two  hundred  yards  down  the  Guyandotte 
River.  Here  he  put  on  his  shoes,  and  looked 
about  for  some  drift  wood  upon  which  to  cross 
the  stream ;  but,  finding  none,  concluded  to  swim 
the  river,  which  he  did  with  considerable  ease. 
He  then  proceeded  down  the  river  about  a  mile 
and  a  halt,  and  commenced  to  ascend  a  mountain, 
the  summit  of  which  he  reached  just  at  daybreak, 
and  just  as  Wicher  was  firing  his  guns  as  a  signal 
of  the  escape.  The  firing  was  answered  from  all 
directions.  Maj.  Whaley,  knowinff  it  would  be 
fatal  to  attempt  to  travel  in  daylight,  sought  a 
thicket  of  red  oak  brush,  in  which  he  found  a  sort 
of  path.  To  and  fro  over  this  path  he  walked  all 
day.  A  bleak  wind  was  blovring ;  and  being  wet 
through,  and  having  no  coat,  he  was  compelled 
to  wsUl  rapidly  in  order  to  save  his  life.  When 
night  came  on  he  started  down  the  Guyandotte 
Vidley,  tracing  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  when  he  came  upon  a  camp  of  about 
one  hundred  cavalry ;  and,  knowing  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  pass,  retreated  a^ain  to  the 
mountains.  The  next  day  he  took  a  circuit  upon 
the  top  of  the  hills,  to  try  and  trace  the  valley 
and  keep  off  the  river,  which  he  supposed  would 
be  guarded. 

At  last  he  came  upon  Hart's  Creek,  and  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  in  the  yidnity  of  a  Union  set- 
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tlement,  at  the  bead  of  Twelve  Pole.  He  went 
up  Hart's  Creek,  and  inquired  of  an  old  lady 
named  Adkins,  who,  with  her  aon  and  aon-in-law, 
were  in  the  house,  askine  her  to  direct  him  to 
Kyer's  Creek,  which  he  Knew  to  be  one  of  the 
branches  of  Twelve  Pole.  Young  Adkins  finally 
agreed  to  show  him  the  creek  for  two  dollars ;  ana 
wtien  they  started,  the  Major  observed  that  the 
son-in-law,  Thompson,  started  in  another  direc- 
tion. The  Major  suspiected  that  Thompson  knew 
him,  and  feared  pursuit ;  so  he  hurried  voung  Ad- 
kins along  a  good  deal  &ster  than  that  young 
gentleman  desired  to  move.  Arriving  at  the 
creek,  the  Major,  having  been  robbed  of  all  his 
money  at  Guyandotte  on  the  night  of  the  fi^ht, 
oould  not  comply  with  his  contract  with  Adkws, 
but  gave  him  twenty-five  cents,  all  the  money  he 
had,  and  a  new  pair  of  soldier's  shoes,  taking  in 
exchange  the  guide's  old  moccasons.  The  Major 
struck  down  the  creek,  along  a  very  narrow  road, 
passu^  two  houses,  at  one  of  which  he  saw  a  lit- 
tle girl,  but  had  not  gone  a  great  distance  before 
he  heard  the  tramp  of  the  cavalry  coming  in  pur- 
suit. The  Major  was  about  tunung  a  bend  in  the 
road,  and  had  barely  time  to  jump  over  a  fence, 
and  lie  flat  upon  his  belly,  when  along  dashed  a 
company,  led  by  the  fellow  Thompson,  before 
mentioned.  The  Major  was  l}ing  not  six  feet 
from  where  his  pursuers  passed,  and  could  see 
their  eyes  peering  anxiously  forward  in  search  of 
him. 

After  the  pursuers  passed,  he  crawled  up  a  ra- 
vine, and  spent  another  twelve  hours,  exposed  to 
the  hardest  kind  of  a  rain,  accompanied  by  the 
fiercest  lightning  and  the  loudest  thunder. 

fThe  Major  afterwards  learned  that  the  little 
girl  whom  be  had  seen  had  informed  his  pursuers 
that  he  had  just  gone  around  the  bend  in  the 
road ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  gain  the  bend  and 
capture  him,  they  never  uiougnt  of  looking  to 
the  ri^ht  nor  to  the  left] 

Bemg  exceedingly  weak  and  feeble,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  gone  three  days  without  food, 
tne  Major  determined  to  approach  a  house  a  short 
distance  ahead,  and  ask  for  something  to  eat  He 
was  answered  by  the  man  of  the  house,  a  Union 
man,  who  recognized  the  Major  almost  at  once, 
and  warned  him  not  to  remain  a  minute  if  he 
wanted  to  escape,  as  the  cavalry  had  been  there 
hunting  for  him.  The  Major  ofilered  the  man  five 
hundred  dollars  to  conduct  him  to  the  Queen  Set- 
tlement, and  to  the  house  of  Absalom  Queen. 
The  man,  although  avowing  himself  a  good  Union 
man,  refused  the  ofier,  stating  that  he  would  be 
killed  by  his  cannibal  neighbors  if  discovered. 
He,  however,  gave  the  Major  a  blanket  to  throw 
over  his  shivering  shoulders,  and  directed  him  to 
the  house  of  Queen. 

The  Major  plodded  on,  and  at  last  reached  the 
house  of  Queen,  where  he  found  a  Home  Guard 
of  twenty- five  men,  who  had  assembled  to  keep 
the  rebels  from  driving  off  the  cattle  firom  the 
Union  settlement  Here  was  the  first  place  he 
got  anything  to  eat  after  making  his  escape. 
Queen  and  eleven  of  his  men  accompanied  the 
Major,  travelling  only  at  night 


The  party  reached  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  oin 
Sunday  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  there  was  great  re- 
joicing all  along  the  Ohio  River,  firing  of  can- 
non, &c 

Absalom  Queen  was  a  brave  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  as  true  and  loyal  a  man  as  lives. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  Union  men  in  the 
settlement  in  which  he  resided,  one  hundred  of 
whom,  through  his  individual  infiuence,  joined 
CoL  Zeigler's  Fifth  Virginia  regiment. 


KENTUCKY!    O  KENTUCKY! 

John  Moboak's  foot  is  on  thy  shores 

Kentucky  i  O  Kentucky ! 
His  hand  is  on  thy  stable  door, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky ! 
You'll  see  your  good  gray  mare  no  more  ; 
He'll  ride  her  tiU  her  bade  is  sore, 
And  leave  her  at  some  stranger's  door, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky  1 

For  feeding  John  you're  paying  dear, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky ! 
His  very  name  now  makes  you  fear, 

Kentucky  !  O  Kentucky ! 
In  every  valley,  far  and  near. 
He's  gobbled  every  horse  and  steer ; 
You'll  rue  his  raids  for  many  a  year, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky ! 

Yet  you  have  many  a  traitorous  fool, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky ! 
Who  still  virill  be  the  rebel's  tool, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky ! 
They'll  learn  to  yield  to  Abra'm's  rule 
In  none  but  Johnny's  costly  school. 
At  cost  of  every  animule, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky  1 


Scenes  in  the  War.  —  Dick  Boughton,  of 
the  Second  Kansas  regiment,  in  a  letter  to  his 
sister,  gives  the  following  incidents : 

''It  would  be  singular  if,  in  a  four  or  five 
months'  arduous  campaign,  I  should  not  be  occa- 
sionally in  a  tight  place,  as  well  as  the  witness  of 
some  painful  scenes.  While  the  Kansas  Second 
were  stopping  at  St.  Joseph,  on  their  way  home, 
in  September,  two  persons  were  arrested,  and 
placed  under  guard  in  one  of  the  hotels  in  that 
city.  On  the  evening  of  their  arrest,  and  the 
following  day,  it  chanced  to  be  my  turn  at  guard 
duty ;  and  I  was  one  of  the  two  placed  at  the 
door  to  guard  the  prisoners.  Our  instructions 
were  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  as  one  of  them 
was  a  desperate  character,  arrested  under  the 
grave  charge  of  shooting  a  Union  man,  and 
would  probably  attempt  to  get  away.  On  the 
following  morning  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
prisoners,  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  her  son,  came 
up  to  the  room  in  great  distress.  She  told  her 
story  amid  tears  and  sobs,  persisting  in  saying 
that  her  son  was  a  good  Union  man;  that  he 
never  carried  any  weapons,  and  had  none  when 
arrested,  &c,  &c  Poor  woman !  she  was  under 
the  impression  that  her  son  was  about  to  be 
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•tnmg  up  to  the  neareBt  tree,  without  ceremony, 
hy  the  Second  Kansas  hoys,  whose  ferocity  she 
had  heard  tell  so  much  about.  After  her  first 
hurst  of  grief  had  subsided  into  comparatiTe 
silence,  I  told  her  that,  if  what  she  said  were  true, 
she  need  have  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  son ; 
and  added  tha^  when  relieved  firom  my  post,  I 
would  see  our  Major,  who  would  inquire  into  the 
matter;  and  I  could  assure  her  that  he  would 
ask  only  to  know  the  circumstances  of  her  son's 
arrest,  without  stopping  to  query  upon  opinions 
and  sentiments.  That  evening  he  was  honorably 
released,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking 
mother  and  son  by  the  hand,  and  receiving  theur 
gratulation. 

**  The  case  of  the  other  prisoner  was  more 
serious  and  painful  to  me ;  and  I  give  it,  not  as 
one  worthy  of  being  singled  out  as  especially 
sad,  but  only  as  one  of  many  circumstances  of  an 
equally  painful  nature,  with  which  the  soldier  in 
active  service  in  this  terrible  war  has  become 
reluctantly  familiar.  While  still  dwelling  pleas- 
antly upon  the  consolation  my  words  had  given 
the  old  lady  in  the  morning,  a  light  footstep  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  a  young  lady 
made  her  appearance  in  the  hall  leamng  to  our 
room.  Her  countenance  was  so  pale  and  sad, 
with  traces  of  tears,  that  it  woula  have  drawn 
pity  from  a  heart  of  stone.  Her  step  was  so 
feeble  and  uncertain  that  I  involuntarily  took  her 
by  the  arm  as  she  approached,  and  supported 
her  into  the  presence  of  her  husband.  They 
embraced  each  other  for  some  moments,  the  si- 
lence only  broken  by  convulsive  sobs.  Presently 
the  wife,  making  a  strong  effort  to  be  calm, 
spoke: 

«• « Our  child  —  our  little  Willie ! ' 

"  The  husband  knew  too  well  the  terrible  pur- 
port of  her  words.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest, 
their  only  child  lay  ill  in  its  mother's  arms,  its 
little  spirit  hovering  upon  the  verge  of  another 
world.  When  she  could  sufficiently  command 
her  emotions,  she  added: 

**  *  Before  he  died,  he  rose  in  m  v  arms,  and 
called  for  you,  Charles  — ^  yes,  he  called  for  pa ! 
0  Charles,  Charles !  you  could  not  come  to  us 
then.'  She  again  sank  upon  her  husband's  bosom 
in  uncontrollable  anguish.  Their  tears  mingled 
freely ;  and  I  found  uie  moisture  collecting  in  my 
own  eyes  in  inconvenient  quantities  as  the  '  sec- 
ond relief  stationed  themselves  at  our  post,  thus 
relieving  us  for  a  time.  When  we  left  the  city, 
the  prisoner  pleaded  very  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
go  with  us ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  look 
of  despair  when  it  became  necessary  for  our 
Major,  despite  his  pleadings,  to  deliver  him  over 
to  toe  command  then  stationed  at  that  place. 

"  At  the  hazard  of  being  tedious,  dear  sister,  I 
will  relate  a  little  circumstance  which  happened 
whfle  guarding  these  same  prisoners.  We  had 
just  got  fairly  settled  at  our  posts  after  the  ar- 
rest, when  the  officer  of  the  ^ard  came  around, 
full  of  importance,  and  talkmg  loudly,  as  if  he 
wiiAied  to  be  considered  Lord  Mogul,  Uen.  Jack- 
ton,  or  some  other  distinguished  individual. 

■*  *  See  here,  guards  {  keep  an  eye  on  that  tall 


fellow  there ;  he's  a  d — d  secesh.  If  he  under- 
takes to  get  away,  run  your  bayonet  through 
him.  We^ll  attend  to  his  case  directly ; '  and  he 
took  especial  care  that  the  prisoner  should  hear 
his  remarks.  I  did  not  wish  to  conceal  my  re* 
sentment  at  such  language  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  for  I  felt  that  he  who  used  it  disgraced  ibe 
badge  of  distinction  which  rested  upon  nis  shoul- 
ders. It  so  chanced  that  a  young  lady,  whose 
husband,  a  young  lawyer,  was  ofif  to  the  secee- 
sion  army,  often  passed  by  our  door  in  going  to 
and  from  her  room,  which  was  near.  She  often 
paused  in  her  vibrations  to  express  her  senti- 
ments on  the  secession  question,  which  she  did 
with  great  freedom,  and  with  more  unction  at 
times  than  was  compatible  with  her  ladyship.  I 
suppose  somebody  of  sensitive  nerves  must  have 
inrormed  our  officer  of  the  guard  that  the  lady 
was  growing  troublesome  vriu  her  much  talking. 
So  when  he  came  round  again,  he  address^ 
himself  to  me  in  a  voice  full  of  authority,  with : 

'* '  If  that  woman  comes  around  here  with  any 
more  of  her  gab,  just  put  her  in  that  room  there, 
and  lock  her  in.'  Sister,  you  know  I  am  the 
coolest  boy  out,  and  can  retain  my  linen  with  a 
grace  under  almost  any  circumstances ;  but  just 
at  that  moment  I  felt  more  savage  than  my 
words  would  indicate,  as  I  very  eocily  retumea 
in  substance  that  I  hoped  I  never  should  so  far 
disgrace  my  manhood  as  to  ofier  violence  to  a 
woman  for  any  sentiments  she  might  utter. 

<*  <  Obey  my  orders,  sir,'  was  sung  out  with  a 
pomp  and  emphasis  intended  to  carry  terror 
along  with  them,  but  which  aroused  in  me  feel- 
ine^  wickedly  opposed  to  anything  like  fear. 
'  You'll  please  excuse  me,  sir,'  I  immediately  re- 
sponded, with  just  enough  of  tartness  and  accent 
to  add  impudence  to  disobedience.  He  then  ad- 
vanced towards  menu  a  rage,  saying  something 
about  putting  me  under  guard,  and  reaching  out 
his  hand  as  u  to  take  me  by  the  collar. 

<' '  Hands  ofi^  if  ^ou  please,'  said  I,  as  I  brushed 
his  hand  aside  vnth  a  spiteful  movement  He 
passionately  seized  his  pistol  hanging  at  his  side. 
I  saw  his  thumb  upon  tne  hammer  aa  he  drew  it 
forth,  thundering  out  as  he  did  so : 

"  *  I'll  shoot  you  dovm  like  — ' 

'*  I  finished  tne  sentence  for  him,  as,  springine 
forward  with  an  activity  that  astonished  myself, 
I  planted  a  blow  iust  over  his  left  eye,  which  sent 
him  reeling  backwards  towards  the  stairway; 
and  he  seized  the  baluster  to  save  himself  His 
pistol  fell  from  his  hand,  and  rattled  down  the 
stairs  behind.  This  ended  the  interesting  scene, 
for  he  flung  up  his  arms,  and  crying  like  a  child, 
begged  me  not  to  strike  again. 

"I  was  now  left  to  the  pleasant  contemplation 
of  my  situation,  and  the  penalty  attached  to 
striking  an  officer ;  but  my  fellow-guard,  when 
(questioned,  placed  the  matter  in  so  favorable  a 
light  for  me  that  I  was  not  even  arrested." 


Attack  on  the  Ironsides.  —  One  of  the 
most  daring  and  gallant  naval  exploits  of  the    j 
war,  distinyiished  by  the  greatest  coobeaay  piw-   i 
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of  mhid,  and  intrepidity  of  the  biBve  men 
associated  in  the  enterpnse,  was  perfonned  Mon- 
day night,  October  6, 1863.  This  was  no  less  than 
an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  United  States  steamer 
New  Lrousides,  lying  off  Morris  Island.  Though 
not  fully  meeting  the  expectations  of  those  who 
conceived  the  pfim,  and  those  who  carried  it  into 
execution,  it  called  forth  unbounded  admiration 
£or  the  brilliant  heroism  of  the  actors  in  their 
dangerous  but  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  under- 
taking. 

The  torpedo  steamer  David,  with  a  crew  of  four 
volunteers,  consisting  of  Lieut  Wm.  T.  Glassell, 
J.  H.  Toombs,  chief  engineer,  and  James  Sullivan, 
fireman  of  the  raiboat  Chicora,  with  J.  W.  Can- 
non, assistant  puot  of  the  gunboat  Palmetto  State, 
left  South  Atumtic  Whan  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  running 
out  to  the  Ironsides,  exploding  a  torpedo  under 
that  vessel  near  amidships,  and  if  possible  blow 
her  up.  The  weather,  beinff  dark  and  hazy,  fa- 
vored the  enterprise.  The  boat,  with  its  gallant 
little  crew,  proceeded  down  the  harbor,  skirting 
along  the  shoals  on  the  inside  of  the  channel,  im- 
til  nearly  abreast  of  their  formidable  antagonist, 
the  New  Ironsides. 

They  remained  in  this  position  for  a  short  time, 
drding  around  on  the  large  shoal  near  the  an- 
diorage  of  the  object  of  their  visit '  Lieut  Glas- 
seU,  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  sat  in  firont  of 
Pilot  Cannon,  who  had  charge  of  the  helm.  Chief 
Engineer  Toombs  was  at  the  engine,  with  the 
brave  and  imdaunted  Sullivan,  the  volunteer  fire- 
man, when  something  like  the  following  conver- 
sation ensued : 

Lieut  QlasaelL  "It is  now  nine  o'clock.  Shall 
we  strike  her  ?  " 

Pilot  Cannon.  **  That  is  what  we  came  for. 
I  am  ready."  • 

Engineer  Toombs.  **  Let  us  go  at  her  then, 
and  do  our  best" 

Sullivan,  fireman.  "I  am  with  you  all,  and 
waiting.    Go  ahead." 

The  boat  was  now  put  bow  on,  and  aimed  di- 
rectly for  the  Ironsides.  As  the  little  steamer 
darted  forward,  the  lookout  on  the  Ironsides  hailed 
them  with :  **  Take  care  there ;  you  will  run  into 
us.  What  steamer  is  that?"  Lieut  Glassell 
replied  by  discharging  one  barrel  at  the  Yankee 
aentinel,  and  tendering  the  gun  to  Pilot  Cannon, 
told  him  there  was  another  Yankee,  pointing  to 
one  with  his  body  half  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
asked  Cannon  to  take  care  of  him  with  the  other 
barreL 

The  next  moment  they  had  struck  the  Iron- 
sides, and  exploded  the  torpedo  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  keel,  on  the  starboard  mde.  An  im- 
mense volume  of  water  was  thrown  up,  covering 
the  little  boat,  and  going  through  the  smoke-stack, 
entered  the  furnace,  completely  extinguishing  the 
fires. 

In  addition  to  this,  pieces  of  the  ballast  had 
Mien  into  the  works  of  the  engine,  rendering  it 
unmanageable  at  that  time.  Volley  after  voUey 
of  musketry  from  the  crew  of  the  Ironsides  and 
from  the  launches  b^gan  to  pour  in  upon  them. 


Lieut  Glassell  gave  the  order  to  bad^  but  it  wmt 
found  impossible.  In  this  condition,  with  no 
shelter,  and  no  iuipe  of  eseaper  they  tiioo^  it 
best  to  surrender,  and  hailed  the  enemy  to  that 
efiect  The  Yankees,  however,  paid  no  attention 
to  the  calL  It  was  then  proposed  to  put  on  their 
life-preservers,  jump  overboard,  and  endeavor  to 
swim  to  ^e  shore.  All  but  Pilot  Cannon  con- 
sented. The  latter,  being  unable  to  swim,  said  he 
would  stay  and  take  ms  chances  in  the  boat 
Lieut  Glassell,  Engineer  Toombs,  and  Sullivan 
the  fireman,  left  the  boat,  the  fint  two  having 
on  life-preservers,  and  the  latter  supporting  him- 
self on  one  of  the  hatches  thrown  to  him  by  the 
pilot  Engineer  Toombs,  becoming  embarraaaed 
with  his  clothing  in  the  water,  got  badL  to  the 
boat,  and  was  assisted  in  hj  Cannon. 

The  boat  was  then  rapidly  drifting  from  the 
fronsides.  He  now  fortunately  found  a  matdi,  and 
lighting  a  toreh,  crept  back  to  the  engine,  diaooy- 
ered  and  removed  the  cause  of  its  not  working, 
and  soon  got  it  in  order.  Engineer  Toomha  and 
Cannon  reached  their  wharf  in  the  city  about 
midnigbt,  fatigued,  and  presenting  a  worn-out 
appearance,  but  rejoicing  at  their  fortunate  and 
narrow  escape.  

CAVALRY  SONG. 

BY  ELBBIDGB  JEFFSRSON  CTTTLSB. 

Thb  squadron  is  forming,  the  war-bugles  play. 
To  saddle,  brave  comrades,  stout  hearts  for  a  fray ! 
Our  Captain  is  mounted  —  strike  spurs,  and  away ! 

No  breeze  shakes  the  blossoms  or  tosses  the  grain  ; 
But  the  wind  of  our  speed  floats  the  galloper's  mane. 
As  he  feels  the  bold  rider's  firm  hand  on  the  rein. 

Lo !  dim  in  the  starlight  their  white  tents  appear! 
Ride  softly !  ride  slowly !  the  onset  is  near  I 
More  slowly !   more  softly !   the  sentry  may  hear ! 

Now  fall  on  the  rebel  —  a  tempest  of  fiame ! 
Strike  down  the  false  banner  whose  triumph  were 

shame ! 
Strike,  strike   for  the  true  flag,  for  freedom  and 

fame! 

Hurrah  2  sheathe  your  swords !  the  carnage  is  done. 
All  red  with  our  valor,  we  welcome  the  sun. 
Up,  up  with  the  stars !    we  have  won  I    we  bacve 
won! 


The  End  of  the  Alabama. — A  Confeder- 
ate soldier  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sink- 
ing of  that  famous  vessel  and  his  subsequent  ad- 
ventures : 

'*  I  was  with  Semmes  everywheit  he  went,  in 
the  naval  brigade,  and  in  blockade  running,  and 
was  on  the  Bahama  all  the  time  he  commanded 
her.  I  was  with  him  when  she  sank,  and  waa 
picked  up  when  he  was,  by  the  Deerhound.  A 
sharp  fignt  it  was,  I  assure  you,  but  it  wasnt 
altogether  the  eleven-inch  guns  of  the  Kearsarge 
that  did  the  business.  We  never  had  a  chance 
of  success,  ai^  our  men  knew  it ;  and  then  we 
had  no  gunners  to  compare  with  the  Kearaaige*!. 
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*  Oar  gwuMt*  And  br  Tontfaw,  and  when  tbej- 
haA  K  gnn  liMd«d,  firod  it  off  blmd.  The;  narer 
ebaaged  the  deratioii  of  theii  guns  all  througb 
tbs  tf^  aiut  tbe  KsaiMige  mw  working  up  tH 
tbe  tme,  taking  adtantage  of  every  time  she 
mi  Ud  by  tbe  amoke  to  wotk  a  little  neoier,  and 
thcB  Iwr  ennnera  tocd^  aim  for  every  shot.  Wi 
nmtr  tried  to  board  the  Kearurge,  but,  on  the 
amtraiy,  tried  our  beat  to  get  away,  liom  the  time 
theflriiCoommeniMd. 

■■  We  luew  very  well  that  if  we  Kot  in  longe 
of  her  Dahlgien  howitiers  abe  would  rink  ui  in 


*■  Senunee  never  anppoMd  he  could  whip  the 
Keenane  when  be  went  out  to  fight  her.  Ht' 
vai  bulJMd  into  it,  and  took  good  cars  to  leare 
■n  Ida  Talnahles  on  ihoK,  and  lad  a  Ufe-preierrer 
OB  thiavgh  the  flght.  I  >aw  him  put  it  on,  and 
I  thonght  if  it  «m  wiae  in  him,  it  wouldn't  be 
fcoUih  in  me  to  do  the  aaine.  When  Semme^ 
aaw  that  the  ahip  w«a  going  down,  he  told  lu  all 
to  nrim  who  ooold,  and  waa  one  of  the  first  tc 
junp  into  tbe  water,  and  we  all  niHde  for  the  Deer- 
nonnd. 

"  I  waa  a  long  wav  ahead  of  Semmei,  and  when 
I  came  up  to  Ube  Deerhound's  boat,  they  aaked 
me  if  I  woa  Semmea,  before  they  would  take  me 
in.  They  would  not  take  me  in  till  1  told  them 
I  vaa  an  officer  on  the  Alabama,  and  as  soon  aa 
they  had  Semmes  aboard  they  made  tracks  as 
&st  aa  they  knew  how,  and  left  ererybody  eUe 
be  drowned  or  picked  up  by  the  Eeusage." 


Oen.  Butler  and  the  "  Peefectionibts." 
^In  Norfolk  there  was  a  Boeicly  called  "  Perfec- 
tionifta,"  and  in  their  behalf  some  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  addreaaed  a  letter  to  the  Commanding 
General  of  that  deportment,  setting  forth  their 
objection*  to  awearm^  allegiance  to  any  eanbly 

EtvemmenL   Theaubject  was  disposed  of  by  Gen. 
utler  in  tbe  following  characteristic  manner : 


J.  F.  Dozier,  E.  H-  Beatles,  and  olherti 

Gentleuen  :  I  have  read  your  petition  to  Gen. 
Bamea,  setting  forth  your  objectioni  to  swearing 
«ilegiance  to  any  earthly  govcmment. 

Tbe  first  reason  which  you  set  forth  ia  that 
**  all  human  goTenunenta  are  a  neceuary  evil,  and 
■re  continued  in  eiiatence  only  by  the  permission 
of  Jehovah  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  estab- 
liahmeut  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  tbe  eatahliahment 
of  which  all  othera  trill  be  subdued  unto  it,  thus 
fiilfilling  that  declaration  in  the  eighth  ot  Daniel, 
Iburteeuth  vene,"  &c. 

You  therein  eatablish  to  your  own  satisfaction 
three  pointa: 

First,  lliat  government,  although  an  evil,  is  a 
neoHMry  one.  Second.  That  for  a  time  it  is 
mitted  to  exist  by  the  wisdom  of  Jehovah. 
.  That  the  time  at  which  a  period  is  to  be 
;s  existence  is  not  come. 


pennitte 
Third.  ' 


Flrat  Because,  though  tm  evil,  you  admit  it  to 
be  neceasary.  Second.  Although  an  evil,  you 
admit  that  it  is  permitted  by  the  wisdom  at  Je- 
hovah, and  that  it  is  not  for  his  creatures  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  his  acts.  Third.  Yoa 
only  claim  to  be  excused  when  Jehovah's  govern- 
ment ia  substituted,  which  period,  yon  admit,  has 
not  yet  arrived. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Bekj.  F.  Bdtlbb, 


Five  Dats  a  Pbuoner. — Lieutenant  Chariea 
0.  Phillipa  was  ca^itured,  with  his  orderly,  on  Uie 
morning  of  the  3d  of  April,  1865,  during  the 
advance  on  Bichmond,  and  while  under  orders 
&om  General  Weitxel,  upon  whose  staff  he  was 
serving.  "  I  was  taken  to  General  Gear)-,"  said 
he,  "and  questioned  closely  by  him;  he  finally 
concluded  by  telling  me  I  was  *  a  d — d  intelligent 
staff  officer,'  because  I  could  not  teU  bim  the 
strength  of  our  corps,  who  commanded  it,  DOr 
even  what  troops  were  entering  the  dty  when  I 
was  captured. 

"  Tbe  first  day's  march  was  twenty-eight  miles 
on  foot,  with  nothing  to  eat.  I  tried  to  escq>e 
that  night,  but  was  caught.  The  aecond  day  we 
marched  twenty-three  miles,  and  the  rebels  prctn- 
ited  to  feed  us  at  night,  but  did  not,  Tbe  third 
day  we  marched  twenty-six  miles,  Sheridan  after 
us.  He  took  a  train  of  three  hundred  wagons, 
with  stores,  and  destroyed  the  whole.  At  night 
(the  third)  I  found  ao  much  fault  that  they  gave 
me  two  ears  of  com  to  eat.  This  night  I  got 
permission  to  go  to  tbe  river  and  bathe,  my  leet 
oeing  very  sure  and  chafed  badly.  I  moae  ar- 
rangements with  the  guard  to  desert,  but  was 
caught,  when  the  provost  marshal  told  me  he 
would  shoot  me  if  I.  attempted  to  escape  again, 
it  which  I  suggested  whether  it  might  not  be  as 
well  to  shoot  me  as  to  starve  me  to  death. 

"The  next  day  we  marched  twenty-five  miles, 
and  at  four  P.  M.  Sheridan  was  very  close  to  us. 
1  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  I  thought  life 
was  not  worth  much )  so  down  I  sat  in  the  road, 
my  orderly  doins  likewise,  determined  not  to 
match  farther  without  rest.  Tbe  Captain  threat- 
ened to  aboot  me  again,  and  I  told  bun  to  act  his 
pleasure,  as  Uncle  Sam  knew  how,  and  bad  aa 
manv  of  their  men  as  thev  had  of  ours.  He 
Snally  chose  what  be  thought  was  his  best  and 
most  reliable  man  to  leave  as  guard  over  myself 
snd  orderly,  ^ving  him  instructions  to  keep  us 
within  their  hnes  at  alt  hazards.  Soon  I  got  on 
the  right  side  of  Johnny,  and  made  arrangements 
to  desert  with  him,  whenever  an  opportunity 
could  be  gained. 

"  At  dusk  we  found  ourselves  in  a  little  pine 
grove  with  rebels  all  around  us.  The  bright  moon 
olegued  me  considerably,  and  I  feared  my  plan 
tor  escape  would  not  result  fevorably;  but  any- 
thing, 1  thought,  was  preferable  to  my  present 

idiiion.    At  a  time  when  no  one  was  wetching 

.  I  succeeded  in  concealing  myself  with  my  two 
comrades  in  a  deep  ravine,  under  a  lorge  cedar,      j 
Soon  I  heard  voices,  and  looking  out  carefully,  I 
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saw  a  lieutenant  and  sereral  men  pass  along. 
Greening  out,  I  followed  them,  and  saw  the  officer 

r>st  nis  men  on  picket  surrounding  the  rayine. 
then  followed  hmi  to  his  reserve,  ascertained  at 
the  next  relief  that  the  positions  of  the  men 
were  not  changed  each  time,  and  then  returned 
to  our  hiding-place  to  communicate  the  good 
news  to  the  orderly  and  the  Johnny.  The  latter 
began  to  be  a  little  shaky,  and  I  a  little  doubtfuL 
It  was  a  long  time  to  wait  till  the  moon  went 
down,  and  finally  the  guard  fell  asleep.  He  had 
previously  agreed  to  let  us  go,  and  he  would  re- 
turn to  his  company,  I  demandhig  that  he  should 
wait  till  we  had  started.  Seeing  him  asleep,  I 
changed  mv  tactics,  quietly  took  his  rifle,  &c, 
gentnr  shooK  him  by  the  slioidder,  and  informed 
him  that  during  his  short  nap  afiairs  had  changed. 
He  was  now  mv  prisoner,  and  would  doprecisely 
as  I  said,  or  his  brains  were  worthless.  He  looked 
very  much  surprised,  but  saw  there  was  no  help 
for  him. 

**  At  half  past  four  A.  M.  it  was  a  little  cloudy, 
and  I  quietly  informed  Johnny  that  he  was  to 
take  the  lead,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  my  orderly 
would  go  next,  and  myself  with  Johimy's  musket 
in  the  rear.  ]ji  this  way  we  escaped  through  the 
enemy's  picket  line,  ana  reached  our  friends  in 
safety  at  half  past  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh.  I  turned  the  rebel  guard  over  to  Major 
Stevens,  provost  marshal  of  this  (Twenty-fifth) 
corps,  and  he  immediately  took  the  oath,  thanking 
me  for  bringing  him  over." 


^ Captain  Cushino's Exploit.  —  Onepleasant 
night,  while  the  blockading  fleet  lay  off  Wilming- 
ton, young  Gushing,  of  the  gunboat  Monticello, 
took  a  first  cutter,  with  fifteen  men  and  two  offi- 
cers (Acting  Ensign  Jones  and  Acting  Master's 
Mate  Howard),  and  succeeded  in  passing  the 
forts  of  the  west  bar  at  Wilmington,  and  started 
up  the  Gape  Fear  River.  After  a  narrow  escape 
of  being  run  over  by  one  of  the  rebel  steamers 
pljring  Uie  river,  he  passed  the  second  line  of  bat- 
teries, and  continuea  his  course  imtil  Old  Bruns- 
wick was  reached,  where  the  rebels  had  a  heavy 
battery,  when  he  was  hailed  and  fired  upon,  but 
succeeded  in  passing  unscathed,  by  feigning  to 
pass  down  the  river,  and  crossing  to  the  friendly 
cover  of  the  opposite  bank.  He  then  continued 
his  course  up  the  river.  By  this  artifice  the 
rebels  were  deceived,  and  signalized  to  the  forts 
to  intercept  him  as  he  came  down  the  river, 
which  they  supposed  was  the  direction  taken. 

At  half  past  two  the  next  morning  the  Gaptain 
had  reached  a  point  seven  miles  distant  from 
Wilmington,  where  he  caused  the  boat  to  be 
hauled  on  the  banks,  and  concealed  from  view  by 
bushes  and  marsh  grass.  Day  had  now  dawneo, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  place  of  con- 
cealment, which  was  found  in  the  brush  on  the 
banks. 

Soon  after  daylight,  the  rebel  steamers,  block- 
ade runners,  and  transports  could  be  seen  by  the 
party  pl}ing  up  and  down  the  river ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  flagship  of  the  rebel   Gommodore  Lynch 


passed  by,  pennant  flying,  the  distinguished  ^n- 
tleman  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  rifle  in  a 
steady  hand  could,  and  would,  but  for  obvious 
reasons,  have  given  him  his  auietus.  Two  block- 
ade steamers,  of  the  first  dass,  passed  up,  and 
one  down,  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
When  night  had  fairly  set  in,  the  Gaptain  pie> 
pared  to  launch  his  boat,  when  two  boats  rounded 
the  point ;  and,  as  he  supposed,  having  discovered 
his  position,  they  designed  to  attack  him ;  but  it 
{xroved  to  be  a  returned  fishing  part^.  The  en- 
tire party  were  captured — eignt  m  number. 
Gompelling  them  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  gmdes» 
he  proceeded  to  examine  all  the  fortifications, 
river  obstructions,  and  other  objects  of  interest 
within  three  miles  of  Wilmington.  Here  he  was 
compelled  to  pass  throu^  a  creek,  running 
through  a  cypress  swamp,  for  several  hours, 
through  grass  eight  feet  h^h,  and  immense  cy- 
press trees  on  each  side,  whose  shadow  cast  a 
dark  gloom,  only  exceeded  by  darkness. 

By  two  o'clock' that  morning  a  road  was  reach- 
ed, which  proved  to  be  a  branch  of  the  main  road 
to  Wilmii^ton,  and  joining  it  at  a  point  two 
miles  distant  The  party  were  here  divided,  ten 
being  left  to  hold  this  road ;  and  the  Gaptain, 
taking  the  remaining  eight  men,  took  position  at 
the  junction  of  the  roads,  one  of  which  was  the 
main.  Several  prisoners  were  here  captured,  but 
none  of  importance.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  rebel  courier,  with  the  mails 
from  Fort  Fisher  and  lower  batteries,  en  route  to 
Wilmington,  whose  approach  was  awaited,  came 
duly  along,  and  he,  witn  his  entire  mail,  was  ci^ 
tured. 

On  examination,  this  proved  to  be  a  prize  of 
value,  there  being  upwards  of  two  hundred  docu- 
ments, private  and  official,  and  many  of  great  im- 
portance. The  party,  having  thus  far  labored  suc- 
cessfully, experienced  the  necessity  for  refresh- 
ment for  the  inner  man,  and  accordmgly  Master^s 
Mate  Howard  garbed  himself  in  the  courier's 
clothes,  and  mounting  the  same  worthy's  horse, 
proceeded  two  miles  to  a  store,  and  purchased  a 
supply  of  provisions,  with  which  he  safely  re- 
turned. The  prices  the  mate  thought  exorbi- 
tant, but  did  not  feel  disposed,  in  hia  liberal 
mood,  to  haggle  or  beat  down. 

Shortly  after,  more  prisoners  were  captor^ 
and  all  that  was  now  required  to  add  to  the  icUd 
of  the  achievement  was  to  capture  the  courier 
and  mail  from  Wilmington,  whose  advent  was 
looked  for  at  five  P.  M.  The  impatience  of  the 
party  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  mail  would  contain  the  day's  papers  issued 
at  Wilmington  at  one  P.  M.,  and  our  nomadic 
friends  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  latest  news 
eailv. 

liie  courier  arrived  slightly  in  advance  of  time ; 
but  one  of  the  sailors,  having  moved  incautiously 
across  the  road,  was  seen  by  him,  and  taking 
alarm,  he  took  to  his  heels  at  full  speed.  Gapt. 
Gushing,  like  Paul  Duval  No.  2,  awaited  him  on 
the  road,  with  pbtol  cocked,  put  spurs  to  bis 
horse,  and  pursued  for  about  three  miles.  But 
the  courier  speeded  on  like  a  whirlwind,  and  the 
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^ptain,  being  rather  farther  from  his  base  than 
ne  thought  prudent,  took  to  his  line  of  retreat, 
mud  fell  oack  in  rapid,  but  good  order. 

The  telegraph  wire  leading  to  Wilmington  was 
then  cut  for  several  hundred  ^ards,  and  the  party, 
■rith  prisoners  and  spoils,  rejoined  the  squad  left 
■rith  the  boat,  and  proceeding  down  the  creek, 
reached  the  river  about  da^.  The  prisoners 
Impeding  the  speed  of  the  boats,  measures  were 
Kaken  to  dispose  of  them  by  depriving  one  of  the 
Bshing  boats  of  oars  and  sails,  and  setting  it 
■idrift  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  thus  rendering 
it  nnpossible  for  them  to  give  tbe  alarm  until  the 
mide  floated  them  on  some  firiendlj  bank.  But 
-^hile  putting  this  plan  into  execution,  a  steamer 
approached  rapidly,  and  detection  was  only  avoid- 
^  by  the  par^  leaping  into  the  water,  and  hold- 
ing on  to  the  gunwales  of  the  boat  The 
steamer  nassing,  the  prisoners  and  boat  were 
sent  adrift 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  the  route 
dofwn  the  river,  until  at  a  point  between  the 
batteries  at  Brunswick  and  Fort  Fisher,  when  a 
boat  was  discovered  making  rapidlv  towards  the 
diore.  After  an  exciting  chase  she  was  over- 
taken, and  her  occupants,  consisting  of  six  per- 
sons, four  of  whom  were  soldiers,  were  taken  on 
board,  and  the  boat  cut  adrift  From  them  in- 
formation was  obtained  that  the  rebels  were  on 
the  gui  vive,  having  boats  posted  at  the  narrow 
entrance  between  the  forts  to  intercept  the  re- 
turn. To  understand  the  position  of  the  party, 
it  should  be  known  that  they  were  but  three  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  two  forts,  and  this  on 
a  moonlight  night  Capt  Gushing,  on  learning 
the  rebels'  designs,  resolved  to  take  a  desperate 
dumce  of  fighting  his  way  through,  supposing 
that  in  case  there  were  but  one  or  two  boats,  he 
mil^ht,  by  giving  a  broadside,  escape  in  the  con- 
cision. On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
be  perceived,  as  he  imagined,  one  large  boat, 
which,  wonderfully  prolific,  soon  gave  birth  to 
three  more,  which  were  afterwards  increased  in 
number  by  five  from  the  opposite  bank. 

This  completely  blocked  up  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  harbor.  The  helm  was  put  hard 
tport  to  ^n  distance,  and,  seeing  a  large  sail- 
boat filled  with  troops  (seventy-five  musketeers), 
't  waa  decided  that  the  onlv  hope  lay  in  outma* 
iloeuTxing  them.  The  rebels,  providentially,  did 
)ot,  during  this  interval,  fire  a  shot  no  doubt  an- 
:icipating  the  certain  capture  of  all.  There  be- 
ar another  means  of  entrance  into  the  harbor 
^tbe  west  bar),  the  onlv  possible  hope  was  in  im- 
presaing  the  rebels  with  the  opinion  that  he  would 
attempt  that,  the  only  remaining  chance  of  es- 
cape. Accordingly,  apparently  maJung  for  this 
iKnnt  the  rebel  boats  were  arawn  together  in 
Irartoit,  when,  rapidly  changing  his  direction, 
the  Captain  brought  ms  boat  back  to  the  other 
ntranoe  (the  east  bar),  and,  deeply  loaded  as 
^he  was  (twenty-six  in  the  boat),  forced  her  into 
the  breakers.  The  rebels,  evidently  foiled,  dared 
Hot  venture  to  follow,  and  the  guns  of  the  bat- 
taies,  which  were  ^<»nted  to  rake  the  channel, 
"^ere  unprepared  to  inflict  damage. 
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Gapt  Gushing  arrived  safely  with  .his  prisoners 
and  the  mail,  having  performed  one  of  the  moat 
hazardous  and  daring  feats  of  the  war,  and  ob- 
tained information  of  great  value  to  the  senrice. 


A  Compliment. — "  We  have  heard  of  an  inci- 
dent which  lately  took  place  at  a  review  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,''  savs  a  correspondent  of  a 
Southern  paper,  *'  which  should  send  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  through  the  breast  of  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  m  Florida.  At  the  time  when  the 
Florida  corps  was  passing,  Qen.  Hill  turned  to 
Gen.  Lee,  saving :  *  That  is  the  remnant  of  the 
gallant  Florida  brigade.'  Oen.  Lee  immediately 
took  off  his  hat,  and  remained  uncovered  untd 
the  Florida  brigade  passed.  It  was  a  compli- 
ment which  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  paid  by  our  gallant  commander  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  any  other  corps.  Gen.  Lee  never  pays 
a  compliment  to  any  person  or  party  of  men 
without  it  is  deserved.'' 


An  Editob,  announcing  that  he  had  been 
drafted,  discoursed  as  follows: 

**  Why  should  wc  moum  conscripted  friendsi 
Or  shake  at  draft's  alarms  ? 
'Tis  but  the  voico  that  Abr'am  sends 
To  make  us  shoulder  arms." 


The  Yankee  Soldier.  —-  Major  Clark  Wright 
obtained  considerable  prominence  as  a  scout  and 
soldier.  He  moved  from  Ohio  to  Folk  County, 
Missouri,  in  2858,  and  buying  a  lara;e  amount 
of  prairie,  commenced  the  business  orstock  rais- 
ing. He  was  just  before  married  to  a  woman  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  determina- 
tion, who  proved  herself  eminently  fitted  for  the 
duties  iirhicb  their  new  life  imposed  upon  them. 
He  prospered  greatly,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
erected  a  house,  furnished  in  the  best  style  pos- 
sible, had  two  voung  children,  an  amiable  wife,  a 
good  home,  ana  was  adding  rapidly  to  an  original 
mrtune. 

In  the  winter  of  1860,  when  the  roar  of  seces- 
sion came  up  from  South  Carolina,  he  heard  it  in 
common  with  others  of  his  neighbors ;  but  while 
svowing  himself  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Union, 
he  determined  to  attend  strictly  to  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his 
sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  but  he 
did  it  quietly,  and  with  a  view  not  to  give  offence. 
Soon  after,  at  a  Baptist  meeting  near  his  resi- 
dence, a  few  of  the  brethren,  after  refreshing  their 
spiritual  appetites  in  the  sanctuary,  took  his  case 
into  consideration,  and  unanimously  determined 
that  he  should  be  made  to  leave  the  country,  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  three  to  inform  him  of 
their  decision. 

One  of  the  party,  although  an  ardent  seces- 
sionist happened  to  be  a  personal  fHcnd  of 
Wright,  and  hastening  away,  informed  him  of 
the  meeting,  and  that  the  committee  would  wait 
on  him  the  next  day.    Wright  thanked  his  kind 
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firiendy  and  then,  like  a  dotiful  hiuband*  laid  the 
case  before  his  wife,  and  asked  her  advice.  She 
pondered  a  few  momenta,  and  then  asked  if  he 
nad  done  anything  to  warrant  such  a  proceeding. 
Nothing.  *'  Then  let  ua  fight ! "  was  the  reply ; 
and  to  fight  was  the  condusion.  Wright  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  revolvers ;  he  took  two, 
and  his  wife  another,  loaded  them  carefully,  and 
awaited  further  devdopments. 

Monday  afternoon  three  men  rode  up  and  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Wright  He  walked  out,  with  the 
butt  of  a  revolver  sticking  warily  from  his  pocket, 
and  inquired  their  wishes.  The  revolver  seemed 
to  upset  their  ideas.  They  answered  nothing  in 
particular,  and  proceeded  to  converse  upon  every- 
thing in  general,  but  never  alluded  to  their  errand. 
Finiuly,  after  a  hsdf  hour  had  passed,  and  the 
men  still  talked  on  without  coming  to  their  mis- 
sion, Wright  grew  impatient,  and  asked  if  they 
had  any  special  business ;  if  not,  he  had  a  pressing 
engagement*  and  would  like  to  be  excused.  Well, 
they  had  a  little  business,  said  one,  with  consider- 
able hesitation,  as  he  glanced  at  the  revolver  butt. 

"Stop!"  said  Wnght;  " before,  vou  tell  it,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word.  I  know  your  business,  and 
I  just  promised  my  wife,  on  my  honor  as  a  man, 
that  I  would  blow  h — 1  out  of  the  first  man  who 
told  me  of  it,  and  by  the  eternal  God  I'll  do  it ! 
Now  tell  me  your  errand !  **  and  as  he  concluded 
he  puUed  out  his  revolver  and  cocked  it.  The 
fellow  glanced  a  moment  at  the  deadlv-looking 
pistol,  and  took  in  the  stalwart  form  of  Wright, 
who  was  glaring  at  him  with  murder  in  his  eye, 
and  concluded  to  postpone  the  announcement. 
The  three  rode  away,  and  reported  the  reception 
to  their  principals. 

The  next  Sunday,  after  another  refireshing 
season,  the  brethren  again  met,  and  took  action 
upon  the  contumacy  of  Mr.  Wright.  The  Cap- 
tain of  ft  company  of  secessionists  was  present, 
and  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  detennined 
that,  upon  the  next  Thursday,  he  should  take  his 
command,  proceed  to  Wright's,  and  summarily 
eject  him  from  the  sacred  soil  of  Missoun. 
Wright's  firiend  was  again  present,  and  he  scon 
communicated  the  state  of  afiairs  to  Mr.  W.,  with 
a  sug^stion  that  it  would  save  trouble  and  blood- 
ahedu  he  got  away  before  the  day  appointed. 

Wright  Uved  in  a  portion  of  the  country  re- 
mote firom  the  church  and  the  residence  of  those 
who  were  endeavoring  to  drive  him  out,  and  he 
determined,  if  possibk,  to  prepare  a  surprise  for 
the  worthy  Captain  and  his  gallant  force.  To 
this  end  he  bought  a  barrel  of  wluskey,  another 
of  crackers,  a  few  cheeses,  and  some  other  pro- 
visions, and  then  mounting  a  black  boy  upon  a 
swift  horse,  sent  him  around  the  country,  inviting 
his  friends  ta  come  and  see  him,  and  bring  their 
arms.  By  Wednesday  night  he  had  gathered  a 
force  of  about  three  nundred  men,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  condition  of  things,  and  asked 
their  assistance.  They  promised  to  batk  him  to 
the  death.  The  next  ^y  they  concealed  them- 
selvea  in  a  cornfield,  back  of  the  house,  and 
Itwaited  the  development  of  events. 

A  little  after  noon,  the  Captain  aad  some 


eighty  men  rode  up  to  the  nlaoe,  and  inauired 
for  Mr.  Wright.  That  gentleman  immediately 
made  his  appearance,  when  the  Captain  informed 
him  that,  being  satisfied  of  his  Abolitioniam,  they 
had  come  to  eject  him  from  the  State. 

*'  Won't  you  give  me  two  days  to  settle  up  my 
afiairs  ?  "  asked  Wright. 

**  Two  days  be  — !  Ill  give  you  jutt  five 
minutes  to  pack  up  your  traps  and  leave!" 

"But  I  can't  get  ready  in  five  minutes!  I 
have  a  fine  property  here,  a  happy  home,  and  if 
you  drive  me  ofi^  you  make  me  a  beggar.  I  have 
done  nothing.  If  I  go,  my  wife  and  children 
must  starve!'' 

"  To  with  your  beggars !     You  must 

travel!" 

"  Give  me  two  hours ! " 

"  I'll  give  you  just  five  minutes,  Bot  a  second 
longer !  If  you  ain't  out  by  that  time  (here  the 
gallant  soldier  swore  a  most  fearful  oath),  111 
blow  out  your  cursed  Abolition  heart!" 

"  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must ! "  and  Wright  turned 
towards  the  house,  as  if  in  despair,  ffave  a  pre- 
concerted whistle,  and  almost  instantly  after,  the 
concealed  forces  rushed  out,  and  surrounded  the 
astounded  Captain  and  his  braves. 

"Ah,  Captain!"  said  Wright,  as  he  turned 
imploringly  towards  him,  "  won't  you  grant  me 
two  days, —  two.  hours,  at  least,  —  my  brave 
friend  —  only  two  hours  in  which  to  prepare  my- 
self and  family  for  beggary  and  starvation — now 
do  —  won't  you  ?  " 

The  Captain  could  give  no  reply,  but  aat  upon 
his  horse,  shaking  as  Of  ague-smitten. 

"  Don't  kill  me ! "  he  at  length  found  voice  to 
say. 

"  Kill  you !  No,  you  black-livered  coward,  I 
won't  dirty  my  hands  with  any  such  filthy  woriu 
If  I  kill  you,  ril  have  one  of  my  niggers  do  it ! 
Get  down  firom  that  horse ! " 

The  gallant  Captain  obeyed,  imploring  only 
for  Ufe.  The  result  of  the  matter  was,  that  the 
whole  company  dismounted,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  tnen,  as  they  filed  out,  were  8W(»ii  to 
preserve  their  allegiance  inviolate  to  the  United 
States.  An  hour  after,  Mr.  Wright  had  oigan- 
ized  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  forty  men  for 
the  war,  and  by  acclamation  was  elected  Captain. 
The  next  Sunday,  he  started  with  hb  command 
to  join  the  national  troops  under  Lyon,  stopping 
long  enough  on  his  way  to  surround  the  Hard- 
shell Church,  at  which  liad  been  inaugurated  all 
his  miseries.  After  the  service  was  over,  he  ad- 
ministered the  oath  of  allegiance  to  every  one 
present,  including  the  Reverend  Pecksniff  who 
officiated,  and  then  left  them  to  plot  treason 
and  worship  God  in  their  own  peculiarly  pious 
and  harmonious  manner. 

He  soon  after  became  Maj.  Wright,  uid  con- 
tinued in  command  of  the  crowd  he  enlisted  at 
the  beginning.  

Union  Men  at  the  South.  —  An  XUinois 
soldier,  who  was  captured  at  Shiloh,  givea  the 
following  incident  of  his  visit  to  MemphiBy.tlieii 
in  the  hands  ot  theLConfedenteii;. 
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**  A  little  good  talking,  mixed  with  the  requi- 
Bite  amonnt  of  *  cheek,'  secured  to  Serg.  Eddy, 
well  known  among  the  Chicago  tvpos,  and  my- 
self, the  priTUege  of  a  walk  around  town  in  com- 
pany with  a  couple  of  German  home  guards, 
who  carried  two  of  Fremont's  '  needle  gun '  for 
our  protection.  Our  first  stopping-place  was  the 
'Appeal'  office,  where  we  found  eiffht  or  ten 
'comps,'  and  a  score  or  so  of  ^secesn'  flags — 
all  lumds  intensely  bitter  against  the  North, 
*  secesh '  all  over,  and  every  man  of  them 
bom  outside  of  Dixie.  One  of  them  —  I  for- 
get his  name,  but  shall  never  forget  the  man  — 
asked: 

*<  <  Do  you  find  as  much  Union  sentiment  as 
you  expected  ? ' 

*'  I  answered  that  I  felt  sure  that  such  senti- 
ment everywhere  existed. 

**  *  You  are  mistaken,'  said  he ;  '  there  is  not 
to-day  a  Union  man  in  Memphis  —  not  one.' 

'*  Glancing  at  the  guards,  I  saw  evident  signs 
of  nervousness  and  anger,  and  thinkinff  that  per- 
hapSt  in  the  heat  of  debate,  we  had  said  too 
muchf  and  should  have  a  difficulty  with  them, 
my  friend  and  I  made  preparations  to  leave. 
Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  behind  us,  when 
one  of  the  guards  brought  his  piece  down  with  a 
thump  on  the  iron  step,  exclaiming : 

•*  •  bare  ish  no  Union  sentiment  here,  eh  ?  O, 
no!  We  are  all  tamd  "secesh"!  You  comes 
mit  me,  I  shows  you.  We  all  lay  down  our  lives 
for  dis  Sutum  Confederacy.  O,  yes!  We  be 
gkdto.' 

"  We  followed  the  guard  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  entered  a  blacksmith's  shop,  where, 
working  at  the  forge,  we  recognized  a  couple  of 
Chicago  boys  —  they,  too,  belonged  to  the  home 
guard.  A  sharp  lookout  was  kept  at  the  front 
and  back  doors ;  presently  the  coast  was  an- 
nounced clear,  and  then  you  should  have  seen  us 
making  good  time  over  back  fences  and  through 
allejrs,  until  we  reached  the  abiding-place  of  our 
guide  —  entering,  a  buxom  German  giri  placed 
chairs  for  us  to  be  seated. 

^ '  Frau,'  said  the  guard,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered sufficient  breath  to  speak.  '  Frau,  here 
is  a  couple  of  tamd  Yankees;  you  show  dem 
we  is  good  "  secesh,"  eh.'  *  Yes,  I  show  dem ; ' 
md  the  '  Frau '  placed  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  then  disappeared.  Presently  the 
hissing  of  the  tea-kettle  is  heard,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  cofiee  which  cost  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  bread  made  from  flour  cost- 
ing twenty  dollars  per  barrel,  and  sausages  from 
meat  proportionately  high,  were  served  up  to  us. 
Our  haversacks  were  filled,  and  then  'Frau' 
grumbled  because  we  would  not  accept  more. 
They  were  poor,  and  we  could  not  rob  them. 
While  we  were  eating,  the  guards  amused  them- 
selves by  taking  the  main-springs  out  of  their 
gun-locks,  and  burning  them  in  the  stove.  As 
we  shook  hands  at  our  prison-house  door,  they 
whispered,  *We  are  all  tam  "secesh."'  We 
made  arrangements  with  these  men  for  a  disguise 
to  escape,  but  before  they  were  again  on  duty, 
the '  show '  was  started  for  a  new  place." 


SONG  OF  THE  CROAKBE. 

BT  HORATIO  ALOBB,  JB. 

Ak  old  frog  lived  in  a  dismal  swamp, 

In  a  dismal  kind  of  way ; 
And  all  that  he  did,  whatever  beHellt 
Was  to  croak  the  livelong  day. 
Croak,  croak,  croak. 
When  darkness  filled  the  air, 

And  croak,  croak,  croak. 
When  the  skies  were  bright  and  fair. 

**  Good  Master  Frog,  a  battle  is  fought, 
And  the  foeman's  power  is  broke ; " 
But  he  only  turned  a  greener  hue, 
And  answered  Mrith  a  croak. 
Croak,  croak,  croak. 
When  the  clouds  are  dark  and  dun. 

And  croak,  croak,  croak. 
In  the  blaze  of  the  noontide  sun. 


«  Good  Master  Frog,  the  forces  of  Right 

Are  driving  the  hosts  of  Wrong ; " 
But  he  gives  his  head  an  ominous  shake, 
And  croaks  out,  **  Notts  verrontl" 
Croak,  croak,  croak, 
Till  the  heart  is  full  of  gloom. 

And  croak,  croak,  croak, 
Till  the  world  seems  but  a  tomb. 

To  poison  the  cup  of  life 

By  always  dreading  the  worst, 
Is  to  make  of  the  earth  a  dungeon  damp, 
And  the  happiest  life  accurMd. 
Croak,  croak,  croak. 
When  the  noontide  sun  rides  high. 

And  croak,  croak,  croak. 
Lest  the  night  come  by  and  by. 

Farewell  to  the  dismal  frog: 

Let  him  croak  as  loud  as  he  may, 
He  cannot  blot  the  sun  from  heaven. 
Nor  hinder  the  march  of  day. 

Though  he  croak,  croak,  croak, 
Till  the  heart  is  full  of  gloom. 

And  croak,  croak,  croak. 
Till  the  worid  seems  but  a  tomb. 


A  Philadelphia  Welcome.  —  A  soldier  of 
the  Fourth  New  Hampshire  regiment  gives  his 
experience  in  Philadelphia  as  follows : 

"  We  arrived  in  the  city  at  five  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning,  Sept.  29,  1861,  and  the  regiment 
was  welcomed  in  a  manner  better  appreciated 
than  described.  Within  five  or  six  rods  of  the 
ferry  are  three  or  four  hundred  wash-bowls,  with 
pipes  of  warm  and  cold  water  to  supply  them. 
Here  a  scene  followed,  which  reminded  me  that 
*  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'  Then  we  were 
marched  to  a  building  literally  filled  with  nice 
bread,  hot  coffee,  cold  meats,  pickles,  cheese,  and 
sour  krout,  and  invited  to  partake  of  a  Quaiker's 
hospitality.  After  eating  we  were  informed  that 
stationery  and  every  convenience  for  writing  was 
at  our  disposal,  ana  not  a  few  accepted  the  kind 
privilege  of  writing  home.    No  pay  would  be 
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receiTed  for  postage  stamps,  which  were  furnished 
as  freely  as  water. 

"  As  the  good  old  matrons,  with  their  three- 
cornered  handkerchiefs  and  nicely  ironed  caps, 
glided  among  us,  attending  to  our  every  want, 
inquiring  after  our  health,  wishing  us  God  speed, 
&C.,  many  an  eye  was  moistened,  and  emotions 
awakened,  which,  perhaps,  had  been  sleeping  in 
many  for  years.  And  as  the  Quaker  ffirls  shook 
our  hands,  and  eyen  kissed  some  of  the  Yankee 
boys,  I  know  our  New  Hampshire  girls  will  not 
be  jealous  if  we  say,  and  truthfully  too,  that  for 
the  time  being  we  forgot  them  at  home.  Although 
it  is  said  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  '  the  Qua- 
kers didn't  come  out,'  it  is  true  they  come  out  to 
meet  every  regiment  that  passes  through  their 
city  in  a  manner  that  no  other  dty  can  boast  oV* 


A  Dabino  Adyentuke.  —  It  was  late  in  the 
summer  of  1864.  The  veteran  and  heroic  army 
of  Sherman  had  commenced  in  May  that  wonder- 
ful series  of  battles  and  marches  which  lasted 
while  the  rebellion  continued,  and  which  were  the 
fatal  and  finishing  blows  by  which  the  rebellion 
was  crushed.  By  degrees,  and  after  marking 
every  mountain  pass  and  almost  every  mile  with 
blood,  the  rebel  army  had  been  pushed  back  and 
dislodj^d  from  one  position  alter  another,  till 
now  they  had  settled  sullenly  around  the  doomed 
dty  of  Atlanta.  The  cautious  and  able  Johnson 
was  displaced  in  favor  of  the  madcap  and  brain- 
less fignter.  Hood,  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
insurgent  chief,  "  was  determined  to  strike  one 
manly  blow  for  Atlanta."  While  the  antagonists 
lay  thus  at  bay,  and  Sherman  was  perfecting  the 
details  of  that  splendid  manoeuvre  by  which  the 
stronghold  became  ours,  a  youthful  soldier  in  the 
Union  army,  by  the  name  of  Ira  B.  Tuttle,  with 
four  of  his  men,  performed  a  feat  of  military  dar- 
ing, which  equals  the  exploits  of  Morgan,  or  any 
of  the  famous  raiders  of^the  war.  The  small  vil- 
lage of  Villa  Kica  lies  about  twenty-seven  miles 
south  by  west  of  Atlanta,  and  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Ddlas ;  near  it  is  another  Uttle  village, 
not  inappropriately  called  Dark  Comer. 

In  this  village  of  Villa  Rica  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral had  established  a  principal  magazine  of  sup- 
plies. As  the  greater  part  of  his  force  lay  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  enemy,  he  regarded  the 
point  as  entirely  safe,  and  had  left  no  guard  on 
the  spot,  but  only  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a  Cap- 
tain, and  three  issuing  Sergeants,  to  deUver  the 
subsistence  stores  to  the  army  wagons  as  they 
came  for  them.  Bebel  camps  were,  in  fact,  all 
around  the  point,  in  front  and  in  rear,  not  more 
than  a  mile  oistant.  Tuttle  and  his  four  men,  in 
their  scouting  adventures,  had  penetrated  very 
near  the  plaoe,  and  resolved  on  making  a  bold 
dash  upon  it,  thus  running  an  immense  risk; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  inflict  on  the 
enemy  a  great  loss,  and  make  good  their  escape. 
Putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  rode  directly 
up  to  the  largest  building,  where  fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  com  and  a  large  amount  of  bacon  were 
stored.    The  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  the 


magazine  were  taken  wholly  by  surprise^  not  even 
havmg  side  arms.  Tuttle  made  them  mount  their 
horses,  while  he  and  his  men  fired  the  buildings, 
and  five  wagons  loaded  with  bacon  for  the  army. 
As  soon  as  the  flames  were  well  started,  he  or- 
dered his  flve  prisoners  to  ride  on  in  front,  while 
he  with  his  four  men  rode  behind,  with  hands  on 
their  pistol  hilts. 

As  they  rode  away  with  their  prisoners,  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  storehouses  had  been  seen 
at  the  rebel  camp  a  mile  distant,  and  men  were 
seen  rushing  to  save  them,  if  possiUe.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  material  was  nighly  combusti- 
ble, the  weather  hot  and  dry,  and  water  distant. 
While  the  astonished  rebels  were  running  towards 
the  fire,  in  the  vain  hope  of  '*  saving  their  bacon," 
Tuttle  and  his  brave  companions,  who  had  the 
fear  of  Andersonville  before  their  eyes,  put  spurs 
to  their  horses,  and  drove  their  five  prisoners  be- 
fore them  into  the  Union  camp. 


Claka  Babton. — The  following  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Brigade  Surgeon  James  L. 
Dunn: 

"  The  Sanitary  Commission,  together  with  three 
or  four  noble,  self-sacrificing  women,  have  fur- 
nished everything  that  could  be  required.  I  will 
tell  you  of  one  of  these  women,  a  Miss  Barton* 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Barton,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
I  first  met  her  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain^ 
where  she  appeared  in  front  of  the  hospital  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  with  a  four  mule  team 
loaded  with  everythmg  needed,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  were  entirely  out  of  dressings  of  every 
kind ;  she  supplied  us  with  ever}lhing ;  and  while 
the  shells  were  bursting  in  every  direction,  took 
her  course  to  the  hospital  on  our  right,  where  she 
found  everything  wanting  again.  After  doing  ey* 
er)'thing  she  coiUd  on  the  field,  she  returned  to 
Culpepper,  where  she  staid  dealing  out  shirts  to 
the  naked  wounded,  and  preparing  soup,  and  see- 
ing it  prepared,  in  all  the  hospitals.  I  thought 
that  night  if  Heaven  ever  sent  out  an  angel, 
she  must  be  one,  her  assistance  was  so  timely. 
Well,  we  began  our  retreat  up  the  Bappahannock. 
I  thought  no  more  of  our  lady  frieno,  only  that 
she  had  ^one  back  to  Washinfl;ton.  We  arrived 
on  the  disastrous  field  of  BuO  Kun ;  and  while 
the  battle  was  rapng  the  fiercest  on  Friday,  who 
should  drive  up  m  front  of  our  hospital  but  this 
same  woman,  with  her  mules  almost  dead,  having 
made  forced  marches  firom  Washington  to  the  ar- 
my. She  was  again  a  welcome  vbitor  to  both  the 
wounded  and  the  surgeons. 

"  The  battle  was  over,  our  wounded  removed  on 
Sunday,  and  we  were  ordered  to  Fairfax  Station ; 
we  had  hardly  got  there  before  the  battle  of  Chan- 
tilly  commenced,  and  soon  the  wounded  began  to 
come  in.  Here  we  had  nothing  but  our  instruments 
— not  even  a  bottle  of  wine.  When  the  cars  whis- 
tled up  to  the  station,  the  first  person  on  the  plat- 
form was  Miss  Barton,  to  again  supply  us  with 
bandages,  brandy,  wine,  prepai^ed  soup,  jellies* 
meal,  and  every  artide  that  could  be  thought 
o£     She  staid  there  until  the  last  wounded 
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was  ttlaoed  on  the  can,  and  then  hade  ub 
^ood  by  ana  left 

*  I  wrote  yoa  at  the  time  how  we  got  to  Alex- 
andria that  night  and  next  morning.  Our  soldiers 
liad  no  time  to  rest  after  reachinc;  Washington, 
Imt  were  ordered  to  Maryland  hy  forced  marches. 
Several  days  of  hard  marching  brought  us  to 
F^rederiek,  and  the  battle  of  South  Mountain 
fidlowad.     The  next  day  our  army  stood  face 
to  ikee  with  the  whole  force.    The  rattle  of  one 
handred  and  fifty  thousand  muskets,  and  the  fear- 
fbl  thonder  of  over  two  hundred  cannon,  told  us 
that  the  great  battle  of  Antietam  had  commenced. 
I  waa  in  a  hosnital  in  the  afternoon,  for  it  was 
then  only  that  tne  wounded  b^gan  to  come  in. 

**  We  nad  expended  erery  bandage,  torn  up  ct- 
ery  sheet  in  the  house,  and  everyuiing  we  could 
ffaftd,  when  who  should  driye  up  but  our  old  friend 
Misa  Barton,  with  a  team  loaded  down  with  dress- 
ings of  ereij  kind,  and  everything  we  could  ask 
for.  She  distributed  her  articles  to  the  different 
hospitals,  worked  all  night  making  soup,  all  the 
next  day  and  niffht ;  and  when  I  left,  rour  days 
•ftffr  the  battle,  I  left  her  there  ministering  to  the 
woanded  and  the  dying.  When  I  returned  to  the 
fidd  hospital  last  week,  she  was  still  at  work,  sup- 
pljring  them  with  delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  ad- 
miniatering  to  their  wants  —  all  of  which  she  does 
oat  of  her  own  private  fortune.  Now,  what  do 
yon  think  of  Miss  Barton  ?  In  my  feeble  estima- 
tion, Oen.  McClellan,  with  all  his  laurels,  sinks 
into  inaynificance  beside  the  true  heroine  of  the 
ige— <^  angd  of  the  battle-JiddJ* 


A  PRIVATE  in  batterer  F,  Fourth  U.  S.  artillery, 
wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  John  B.  Floyd : 

Floyd  has  died,  and  few  have  sobbed, 

Since*  had  he  lived,  all  had  been  robbed : 

He's  paid  Dame  Nature's  debt,  'tis  said. 

The  only  one  he  ever  paid. 

Some  doubt  that  he  resigned  his  breath, 

But  TOW  he  has  cheated  even  death. 

If  he  is  buried,  O,  then,  ye  dead,  beware ! 

Look  to  your  swaddlings,  of  your  shrouds  take  care, 

Left  Floyd  should  to  your  coffins  make  his  way, 

And  steal  the  linen  from  your  mouldering  clay. 


Songs  upon  the  Battle-Field.  —  A  brave 
and  godly  Captain  in  one  of  our  Western  regi- 
ments told  us  nis  story  as  we  were  taking  him  to 
the  hoapital.  He  was  shot  through  both  thighs 
with  a  nfle-bullet  —  a  wound  from  which  he  could 
not  recover.  While  lying  on  the  field  he  suffered 
intense  agony  from  thirst.  He  supported  his  head 
upon  hialiand,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  fall- 
ii^  around  him.  In  a  little  while  a  little  pool  of 
water  formed  under  his  elbow,  and  he  thought  if 
he  could  only  get  to  that  puddle  he  mi^ht  quench 
his  thirst.  He  tried  to  get  into  a  position  to  suck 
up  a  mouthful  of  muddy  water,  but  he  was  unable 
to  reach  within  a  foot  of  it.  Said  he,  "  I  never 
felt  so  much  the  loss  of  any  earthly  blessing.  By 
and  by  niffht  fell,  and  the  stars  shone  out  clear 
and  beantmd  above  the  dark  field,  and  I  began  to 


think  of  that  great  God  who  had  ^ven  his  Son 
to  die  a  death  of  agony  for  me,  and  that  he  was 
up  there  —  up  above  the  scene  of  suffering,  and 
above  those  glorious  stars ;  and  I  felt  that  I  waa 
going  home  to  meet  him,  and  praise  him  there ; 
and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  praise  Qod,  even 
wounded  and  on  the  battle-field.  I  could  not 
help  singing  that  beautiful  hymn : 

*  When  I  can  read  my  title  dear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
m  bid  fiEurewell  to  every  fi»r. 
And  dry  my  weeping  eyes.' 

*'  And,"  said  he, "  there  was  a  Christian  brother 
in  the  brush  near  me.  I  could  not  see  him,  but  I 
could  hear  him.  He  took  up  the  strain,  and  be- 
yond him  another  and  another  caught  it  up,  all 
over  the  terrible  battle-field  of  Shiloh.  That 
night  the  echo  was  resounding,  and  we  made  the 
field  of  battle  ring  with  the  nynms  of  praise  to 
God."  

The  Drummer  Boy  of  the  Rappahannock. 
— Recently,  a  bright  boy,  with  dark  eyes  and 
ruddy  cheeks,  gave  a  brief  history  of  his  ad- 
ventures at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  He  waa 
neatly  dressed  in  a  military  suit  of  gray  cloth,  and 
carried  in  his  hands  a  pair  of  drumsticks;  his 
drum  was  destroyed  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell 
immediately  after  his  landing  on  the  river  bank, 
in  that  hurricane  of  sulphur)'  fire  and  iron  hail  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1862. 

The  reader  will  distinctly  remember  that  for 
several  days  a  curtain  of  thick  fog  rose  up  from 
the  waters  of  the  Rappahannock,  completely 
hiding  from  view  the  artulery  that  crowned  the 
opposite  hills,  and  the  in&ntry  that  crowded  the 
sheltering  ravines;  but  the  preparation  for  the 
great  fight,  so  hopefully  commenced,  was  contin- 
ued amid  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  exploding  batteries. 

The  hazardous  work  of  laying  the  pontoon 
bridges  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  murder- 
ous fire  of  rebel  sharpshooters,  concealed  in  the 
stores  and  dwelling-houses  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  To  dislodge  these  men,  and  drive  them  out 
of  their  hiding-pmces,  seemed  an  impossible  task« 
At  a  given  signal  our  batteries  opened  with  a  ter- 
rific fire  upon  the  city,  crashing  through  the  walls 
of  houses  and  public  buildings,  not  sparing  even 
the  churches,  in  which  treason  had  been  taught 
as  paramount  to  Christianity.  In  this  storm  of 
shot  and  shell,  which  ploughed  the  streets  and  set 
the  buildings  on  fire,  the  sharpshooters  survived, 
like  salamanders  in  the  fiames,  and  continued  to 
pour  a  deadly  fire  upon  our  engineers  and  bridge 
Duilders. 

In  this  dilemma  it  became  evident  that  the 
bridges  could  not  be  laid  except  b^  a  bold  dash. 
Volunteers  were  called  for  to  cross  m  small  boats ; 
forthwith,  hundreds  stepped  forward  and  offered 
their  services.  One  hundred  men  were  chosen, 
and  at  once  started  for  the  boats.  Robert  Henry 
Hendershot,  the  hero  of  our  sketch,  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Eighth  Michigan,  acting  as  a  drum- 
mer.   Seeing  a  part  of  the  iiichlgm  Seventh 
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preparing  to  cross  the  river,  he  ran  ahead  and 
ws{>ed  into  the  boat  One  of  the  officers  ordered 
lum  oiity  sajdn^  he  would  be  shot  The  boj  re- 
plied that  lie  didnt  care,  he  was  willing  to  die  for 
nis  ccMintrj.  When  he  (the  boy)  fouim  that  the 
Gaptain  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  the 
boat,  he  begged  the  priyilege  of  puslung  the  boat 
of^  and  the  request  was  granti^  T^^ereupon, 
instead  of  remaining  on  shore,  he  clung  to  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  and,  submerged  to  the  waist  in 
water,  he  crossed  the  Rappahamiock.  Soon  as  he 
landed,  a  fragment  of  a  shell  struck  his  old  drum 
and  knocked  it  to  pieces.  Picking  up  a  musket, 
he  went  in  search  of  rebel  relics,  and  obtained  a 
secesh  flag,a  dock,  a  knife,  and  a  bone  ring.  On 
optning  a  back  door  in  one  of  the  rebel  houses, 
be  found  a  rebel  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  or- 
dered him  to  surrender.  He  did  so,  and  was 
taken  by  the  boy  soldier  to  the  Seventh  Michigan. 
When  the  drummer  boy  recrossed  the  river  from 
Fredericksbure,  General  Burnside  said  to  him,  in 
the  presence  of  the  army,  **  Boy,  I  glory  in  your 
spunk;  if  you  keep  on  this  ^ay  a  few  more  years, 
you  will  tie  in  my  place."  ^ 

At  the  battle  of  Mu^peesboro',  where  the 
Union  forces  were  taken  by  surprise,  before  day- 
Hght  in  the  morning,  after  beating  Uie  lon^  roll, 
and  pulling  the  fifer  out  of  bed  to  assist  him,  he 
threw  aside  his  drum,  and  seizins  a  gun,  fired  six- 
teen rounds  at  the  enemy  from  the  window  of  the 
court-house  in  which  his  regiment  was  quartered ; 
but  the  nationals  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  they  were  all  taken  prisoners,  but  were  im- 
mediately paroled,  and  anerwards  sent  to  Camp 
Cliase,  Ohio.  

THE  BONNIB  BLUE  FLAG. 

Wb  are  a  band  of  brothers,  and  natives  to  the  soil, 
Fighting  for  the  property  we  gained  by  honest  toil ; 
Anid  when  our  rights  were  threatened,  the  cry  rose 

near  and  fiur, 
Htorah  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  the 

sbgle  star ! 

CBOniTS. 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag 
That  bears  the  single  star. 

Aj  long  as  the  Union  was  faithful  to  her  trust. 
Like  friends  and  like  brothers,  kind  were  we  and 

just; 
But  now,  when  Northern  treachery  attempts  our 

rights  to  mar, 
Wt  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears 

the  single  star. 

First,  gallant  South  Carolina  nobly  made  the  stand; 
Then  came  Alabama,  who  took  her  by  ^e  hand ; 
Next  quickly  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Florida — 
All  raised  the  flag,  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears 
a  single  star. 

Tt  men  of  valor,  gather  round  the  banner  of  the 

right; 
Tejcas  and  fiur  Louisiana  join  us  in  the  fight 
Davis,  our  loved  President,  and  Stephens,  statesmen 

are; 
Now  rally  round  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a 

sing^star. 
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And  here's  to  brave 

State 
With  the  young  Confederacy  at  length  has  linked 

her  fete. 
LnpeUed  by  her  example,  now  other  States  prepare 
To  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  oeus  a 

sing^star. 

Then  here^s  to  our  Confederacy;  strong  we  are  and 

brave : 
like  patriotsof  old  well  fight,  our  heritage  to  save; 
And  rather  than  submit  to  shame,  to  die  we  would 

prefer; 
So  che^  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  aing^ 

star. 

Then  cheer,  boys,  cbeer ;  raise  the  joyous  shont. 
For  Arkimsas  and  NorUi  Carolina  now  have  both 

gone  out ; 
And  let  another  rousing  cheer  for  Tennessee  be  given. 
The  single  star  of  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  has  grown 

to  be  eleven! 


The  Private  Soldier.  —  Under  this  head 
the  Jackson  Mississippi  Crisis  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  the  private  soldier : 

Justice  has  never  been  done  him.  Hia  virtu- 
ous merit  and  unobtrusive  patriotism  have  never 
been  justly  estimated.  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
regular  soldier,  who  makes  the  army  his  trade  fior 
twelve  dollars  per  month.  We  do  not  include  the 
coward,  who  skulks ;  nor  the  vulgarian,  who  can 
perpetrate  acts  of  meanness;  nor  the  laggard, 
who  must  be  forced  to  fight  for  his  home  and 
country.  These  are  not  the  subjects  of  cor 
comment.  We  speak  of  the  great  body  of  citi- 
zen soldiery  who  constitute  the  provisional  army 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  who,  at  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  and  drum,  marched  out  with  rifle  ur 
musket  to  fi^ht — to  repel  their  oountrr'a  in- 
vaders, or  pensh  on  that  soU  which  their  nithera 
bequeathed,  with  the  glorious  boon  of  civil  liberty. 
These  are  the  gallant  men  of  whom  we  write, 
and  these  have  saved  the  country;  these  have 
made  a  breastwork  of  their  manly  bosoms  to 
shield  the  sacred  precinct  of  altar-plaoe  and  fire- 
side. Among  these  private  soldiers  are  to  be 
found  men  of  culture,  men  of  gentle  training, 
men  of  intellect,  men  of  social  position,  men  m 
character  at  home,  men  endeared  to  a  domestic 
circle  of  refinement  and  elegance,  men  of  wealth, 
men  who  gave  tone  and  character  to  the  society 
in  which  they  moved,  and  men  who  fiur  con- 
science' sake  have  made  a  living  sacrifice  of 
property,  home,  comfort,  and  are  ready  to  add 
crimson  life  to  the  holy  offering.  Many  of  these, 
if  thev  could  have  surrendered  honor  and  a  sense 
of  independence,  could  have  remained  in  possea- 
sion  of  all  these  elegances  and  comforts.  But 
they  felt  like  the  Boman  who  said,  "  Put  honor 
in  one  hand  and  death  in  the  other,  and  I  will 
look  on  both  indifierently."  Without  rank,  with- 
out title,  without  anticipated  distinction,  animated 
only  by  the  highest  and  noblest  sentiments  which 
can  influence  our  common  nature,  the  private 
labors,  and  toils,  and  marches,  and  fighta;  endues 
hunger  and  thirstyandfetigne;  thro^^hwatdunga, 
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and  wearineM,  and  sleeplesB  nights,  and  cheerless, 
laborious  days,  he  holas  up  before  him  the  one 
glorious  prize — "  Freedom  to  my  country ; "  "  In- 
oependence  and  my  home ! ''  If  we  can  suppose 
the  interrention  of  less  worthy  motiye,  the  officer, 
and  not  the  private,  is  the  man  whose  merit  must 
commingle  such  alloy.  The  officer  may  become 
renowned — the  private  never  reckons  upon  that ; 
the  officer  may  live  in  history — the  private  looks 
to  no  such  record ;  the  omcer  may  attract  the 
public  ^:aze — the  private  does  not  look  for  such 
recognition ;  the  officer  has  a  salary — the  private 
only  a  monthly  stipend,  the  amount  of  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  some  field  laborer 
on  his  rich  domains;  the  officer  may  escape 
harm  in  battle  by  reason  of  distance  —  the  private 
must  face  the  storm  of  death ;  the  officer  moves 
on  horseback — the  private  on  foot;  the  officer 
carries  a  sword,  the  emblem  of  authority,  and 
does  not  fight  —  the  privates  carries  his  musket, 
and  does  idl  the  fighting.  The  battle  has  been 
fought — the  victory  won;  and  Lee,  or  Long- 
Btreet,  or  others,  have  achieved  a  glorious  success ; 
but  that  success  was  attained  by  the  private  sol- 
dier, at  the  cost  of  patriot  blood,  of  shattered 
bones,  and  torn  and  mangled  muscle  and  nerves ! 
We  do  not  mean  to  under-estimate  the  officer,  or 
disparage  his  courage,  or  his  patriotism.  We 
draw  the  parallel  for  another  purpose,  and  that 
is,  to  show,  if  other  than  the  highest  human  mo- 
tive prompts  the  soldier  to  action,  it  is  the  officer, 
and  not  the  private,  who  is  not  liable  to  feel  its 
inihience. 

We  have  often  felt  pained  and  annoyed  at  the 
flippant  reference  to  the  privates,  while  the  un- 
reasoning speaker  seemed  to  regard  the  officers 
as  the  pnme  and  meritorious  agents  of  all  that 
is  done.  Why,  in  those  ranks  is  an  amount  of 
intellect  which  would  instruct  and  astonish  a 
statesman.  In  those  ranks  the  merit  of  every 
officer  and  every  action  is  settled  unappealably. 
In  those  ranks  there  is  public  virtue  and  capacity 
enough  to  construct  a  government,  and  administer 
its  ayil  and  military  offices.  The  opinion  of 
these  men  will  guide  the  historian,  and  fix  the 
merit  of  generals  and  statesmen.  The  opinion 
of  these  men  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  omnipotent 
with  the  people  and  government  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Heaven  bless  these  brave,  heroic  men! 
Our  heart  warm^  to  them.  Our  admiration  of 
their  devotion  and  heroism  is  without  limit. 
Their  devotion  to  principle  amounts  to  moral 
sublimity.  We  feel  their  sufierings,  and  share 
their  hopes,  and  desire  to  be  identified  in  our 
day  and  generation  with  such  a  host  of  spirits, 
tried  and  true,  who  bend  the  knee  to  none  but 
Oody  and  render  homage  only  to  worth  and  merit. 


Haeked  Articles.  —  Some  of  the  marks 
whidi  were  festened  on  the  blankets,  shirts,  &c., 
sent  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  soldiers, 
•how  the  thought  and  feeling  at  home.  Thus — 
on  a  home-spun  blanket,  worn  but  washed  as 
dean  as  snow,  was  pinned  a  bit  of  paper,  which 
laid:  ^'This  blanket  was  carried  by  Milly  Al- 


drich  (who  is  ninetv-three  years  old),  down  hiU 
and  up  hill,  one  and  a  half  miles,  to  be  given  to 
some  soldier." 

On  a  bed-quilt  was  pinned  a  card,  saying :  **  My 
son  is  in  the  army.  Whoever  is  maoe  warm  by 
this  quilt,  which  I  have  worked  on  for  six  days 
and  most  all  of  six  nights,  let  him  remember  his 
own  mother's  love." 

On  another  blanket  was  this :  '*  This  blanket  waa 
used  by  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812 — may  it  keep 
some  soldier  warm  in  this  war  against  traitors." 

On  a  pillow  was  written:  '*This  pillow  be- 
longed to  my  little  boy,  who  died  resting  on  it; 
it  is  a  nredous  treasure  to  me,  Imt  I  give  it  for 
the  soldiers." 

On  a  pair  of  woollen  socks  was  written :  <'  These 
stockings  were  knit  by  a  little  girl  five  years  oldf 
and  she  is  going  to  knit  some  more,  for  mother 
says  it  will  help  some  poor  soldier." 

On  a  box  of  beautiful  lint  was  this  mariL : 
"  Made  in  a  sick  room,  where  the  sunlight  hat 
not  entered  for  nine  years,  but  where  God  nyas  en^ 
tered,  and  where  two  sons  have  bid  their  mother 
good  by  as  they  have  ^one  out  to  the  war." 

On  a  bundle  contaimng  bandages  was  written : 
**  This  is  a  poor  gift,  but  it  is  all  I  had ;  I  have 

fiven  my  husband  and  my  boy»  and  only  wish  I 
ad  more  to  give,  but  I  haven't" 
On  some  eye-shades  were  marked :  "  Made  by 
one  who  is  bund.    O,  how  I  long  to  see  the  dear 
Old  Flag  that  you  are  all  fighting  under ! " 


TO    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN. 

Proudest  of  all  earth's  thrones 

Is  his  who  rules  by  a  free  people's  choice ; 
Who,  'midst  fierce  party  8tri&  and  battle  groans^ 
Hears,  ever  rising  in  harmonious  tones, 
A  grateful  people's  voice. 

SteadfiEist  in  thee  we  trust. 

Tried  as  no  man  was  ever  tried  befbre ; 
God  made  thee  merciful —  God  keep  thee  jotl ; 
Be  true !  —  and  triumph  over  all  thou  must* 

God  bless  thee  evermore  1 


A  Soldier's  Stobt. — "Not  long  since," 
said  a  soldier,  "a lot  of  us  —  I  am  a  H.  F., 
*  high  private,'  now  •—  were  quartered  in  several 
wooden  tenements,  and  in  the  inner  room  of  one 
lay  the  corpus  of  a  young  secesh  officer  awaiting 
burial  The  news  soon  spread  to  a  village  not 
far  off,  and  down  came  a  sentimental,  not  bod- 
looking  specimen  of  a  Virginia  dame. 

« <  Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother ! '  she  criedt 
as  I  interrupted  her  progress.  '  Do  let  me  kiss 
him  for  his  mother ! ' 

" « Kiss  whom  ? ' 

"  *  The  dear  little  Lieutenant,  the  one  who  liea 
dead  within.    I  never  saw  him,  but,  O ' ^ 

"I  led  her  through  a  room  in  which  Lieut 
,  of  Philadelphia,  lay  stretched  out  in  an  up- 


turned trough,  fast  asleep.  Supoosing  him  to  be 
the  article  sought  for,  she  rushea  up,  exclaiming, 
*  Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother/  and  approached 
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ber  lips  to  his  forehead.    What  was  her  amaie-  Then  came  the  affony  of  waiting  for  remoTal  from 

ment,  when  the '  corpse '  clasped  his  arms  around  the  field.    How  I  longed  and  looked  for  some  fa- 

her,  and  exclaimed,  '  Never  mind  the  old  lady,  miliar  face,  as  our  men  twice  charged  up  into  that 

miss;  goiton^our  own  account.    I  haven't  the  wood,  directl]^  over  me!    But  tney  belonged  to 

aligfatest  objection.' "  another  division,  and  had  other  work  to  do  than 

bearing  off  the  wounded." 


Experience  of  a  Wounded  Sou)ieb.  —  The 

following  extract  gives  the  experience  of  one  shot  Couldn't   understand    it. — A  war-beaten 

in  battle :  veteran  of  Longstreet's  corps  made  a  funny  re- 

*'  1  remember  no  acute  sensation  of  pain,  not  mark  to  a  prominent  politician  who  conversed 

even  any  distinct  shot,  only  an  instantaneous  with  him  while  coming  m  from  the  front     Said 

consciousness  of  having  been  struck ;  then  my  he,  *'  I  do  not  understand  this ;  Lee  has  won  a 

breath  came  hard  and  labored,  with  a  croup-like  big  victory  over  Grant  on  the  Rapidan,  and  told 

sound,  and  with  a  dull,  aching  feeling  in  my  right  us  so,  and  that  night  we  retreated.    Then  he  won 

shoulder ;  my  arm  fell  powerless  at  my  side,  and  another  in  the  Wilderness,  and  told  us  so,  and 

the  Enfield  dropped  from  my  grasp.    I  threw  my  we  retreated  to  Spottsylvania.     Then  he  won 

left  hand  up  to  my  throat,  and  withdrew  it  cov-  another  tre-men-jus  victory,  and  I  got  tuk  pris- 

ered  with  the  warm,  brightrred  blood.    The  end  oner ;  but  I  reckon  he  has  retreated  ag'in.    Now, 

had  come  at  last !    But,  thank  God,  it  was  death  when  he  used  to  lick  them,  the  Yanks  fell  back 

in  battle.    Only  let  me  get  back  out  of  that  and  claimed  a  victory,  and  we  understood  it. 

deathly  storm,  and  breatlie  away  the  few  minutes  Now  Lee  claims  victories,  and  keeps  a  fidlin' 

that  were  left  me  of  life  in  some  place  of  compar-  back,  and  I  canH  understand  it/* 

ative  rest  and  security.    It  all  rushed  into  my  

mind  in  an  instant.    I  turned  and  staggered  away 

to  the  rear.    A  comrade  brushed  by  me,  shot  A  No-Sider. — A  correspondent  tells  the  fol- 

through  the  hand,  who,  a  moment  before,  was  lowing  story  of  one  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 

firing  away  close  at  my  side.    I  saw  feeble  reen-  of  Cmpepper,  whose  possessions  lay  in  a  district 

ibfcements  moving  up,  and  I  recollect  a  thrill  of  where  both  armies  foraged.    The  old  chap,  one 

joy  even  then,  as  I  thought  that  the  tide  of  battle  dav,  while  survejring  ruefully  the  streaks  m  the 

might  yet  be  turned,  and  those  rebel  masses  sou  where  his  fences  once  stood,  remarked  with 

beaten  back,  broken,  foiled,  disheartened.  much  feeling : 

**  But  my  work  was  done.    I  was  growing  faint  "  I  hain't  took  no  sides  in  this  yer  rebellion, 

and  weak,  although  not  yet  half  way  out  of  range  but  111  be  dog-gomed  if  both  sides  hain't  took 

of  fire.    A  narrow  space  between  two  massive  me."  

bowlders,  over  which  rested  lengthwise  the  trunk 

of  a  fallen  tree,  offered  refuge  and  hope  of  safety  a  White  House  Anecdote.  —  An  old  farm- 
ftom  fiirthtt  danjger.  I  crawled  into  it,  and  lay  gr,  from  the  West,  who  knew  President  Lin- 
down  to  die.  I  counted  the  mmutes  before  I  coin  in  days  by-gone,  called  to  pay  his  respecU 
must  bleed  to  death.  I  had  no  more  hone  of  at  the  Presidential  mansion.  Slapping  the  Chief 
■eeing  the  new  year  on  the  morrow^  I  now  Magistrate  upon  the  back, he  exclaimed  :  "  Well, 
have  of  outhvmg  the  next  century.  Thank  God,  old  boss,  how  are  you  ?  "  Old  Abe,  being  thor- 
death  did  not  seem  so  dreadful,  now  that  it  was  oughly  democratic  in  his  ideas,  and  withal  relish- 
oome.  And  then  the  sacrifice  was  not  all  in  vain,  ing  a  joke,  responded : «« So  I'm  an  old  boss — am 
fUling  thus  in  God's  own  holy  cause  of  freedom,  j  p  Wh^t  kind  of  a  boss,  pray  P  "  "  Why,  an  old 
But  home  and  friends !  O,  the  rush  of  thought  draft  boss,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
then!  ^ 

"  Let  the  veil  be  drawn  here.    The  temple  of  7— 

memory  has  ito  holy  pUce,  into  which  only  one's  p  aww  awtttpq  nv  titr  RTomr 

own  soul  may,  once  in  a  great  season,  solemnly  BARBARITIES  OF  THE  SIOUX. 

^^^»  MBS.  HTJRD'S  NA&&ATIVB. 

**  And  so  I  lay  there,  with  my  head  pillowed  on 

my  blanket,  while  the  battle  swelled  again  around  On  the  2d  of  June,  1862,  Mr.  Phineas  B.  Hurd, 

and  over  me  —  bullets  glancing  from  the  sides  of  with  another  man,  left  home,  at  the  north  end  of 

stone  that  sheltered  me,  or  sinking  into  the  log  Shcteck  Lake,  Minnesota,  on  a  trip  to  Dacotah 

above  me,  and  shot  and  shell  crashing  through  Territory,  to  be  absent  a  month,  taking  a  span  of 

the  tree-tops,  and  falling  all  about  me.    Two  horses  and  wagon,  and  such  other  outfit  as  would 

shells,  I  remember,  struck  scarcely  ten  feet  from  be  required  upon  such  an  expedition,  leaving  Mrs. 

me,  and  in  their  explosion  covered  me  with  dirt  Hurd  alone  with  her  two  children  and  a  Mr. 

and  splinters ;  but  that  was  alL    Still  I  lived  on.  Voight,  who  had  charge  of  the  farm.    On  the 

I  smiLe  now  as  I  think  of  it,  how  I  kept  raising  morning  of  the  20th  of  August,  about  &^e  o'clock, 

my  left  hand  to  see  if  the  finger  nails  were  grow-  while  Mrs.  Hurd  was  milxing,  some  twenty  In- 

ing  white  and  purple,  as  they  do  when  one  bleeds  dians  rode  up  to  the  house  and  dismounted.    Mrs. 

to  death,  and  wondering  to  find  them  still  warm  Hurd  discovered  among  the  horses  one  of  their 

and  ruddy.    Hemorrhi^  must  have  ceased  al-  own  that  was  taken  away  by  Mr.  Hurd.    Mrs. 

most,  and  the  instincts <^  existence  said^  'live!'  H.  got  into  the  house  l>efore  the  Indians,  who 


to  deatii,  and  woaderixx^  to  tind  Ihem  stiU  warm  |  Uurd  discovered  among  the  horses  one  oi  lucu 
and  nidd^.  HemorrK^ige  must  bave  ceased  al-  j  own  that  was  taken  away  by  Mr.  Hurd.  Mrs. 
moit,  aad  the  imtiact^  of  existence  8aid»  *LiTe!'iIL  got  into  the  house  before  the  IndianSi  who 
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entered  and  besan  smoking,  an  was  their  custom. 
Fire  of  these  sne  knew,  one  bein^  a  half-breed 
who  could  speak  English.  Her  children  were  in 
bed,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  In- 
dians, asleep.  The  youngest,  about  a  year  old, 
awoke  and  cried,  when  Mr.  Voight  took  it  up  and 
carried  it  into  the  front  yard,  when  one  of  the  In- 
dians stepped  to  the  door  and  shot  him  through 
the  body.  He  fell  dead  with  the  child  in  ms 
arms.  At  this  signal  some  ten  or  fifteen  more 
Indians  and  squaws  rushed  into  the  house, — they 
having  been  concealed  near  by,  —  and  commenced 
an  induscnminate  destruction  of  everything  in  the 
house,  breaking  open  trunks,  destroying  furni- 
ture, cutting  open  feather  beds,  and  scattering  the 
contents  about  the  house  and  yard. 

Mrs.  Hurd,  in  her  uncommon  ener^  and  in- 
dustry as  a  pioneer  housewife,  had,  with  a  good 
stock  of  cows,  begun  to  make  butter  and  cheese, 
and  had  on  hand  at  the  time  about  two  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  and  twenty-three  cheeses.  These 
the  Indians  threw  into  the  yard  and  destroyed. 
While  this  destruction  was  going  on,  Mrs.  Hurd 
was  told  that  her  life  would  be  spared  on  the  con- 
dition that  she  would  give  no  alarm,  and  leave 
the  settlement  by  an  unfrequented  path  or  trail, 
leading  directly  east  across  the  prairie,  in  the  di- 
rection of  New  Ulm,  and  was  oraered  to  take  her 
children  and  commence  her  march.  Upon  plead- 
ing for  her  children's  clothes,  they  having  on  only 
their  eight  clothes,  she  was  burned  off,  being  re- 
fused even  her  sun-bonnet  or  shawl.  She  took 
the  youngest  in  her  arms,  and  led  the  other,  a 
little  boy  of  a  little  over  three  years,  by  the  hand ; 
and  being  escorted  by  seven  Indians  on  horse- 
back, she  turned  her  back  on  her  once  prosperous 
and  happy  home.  The  distance  across  the  prai- 
rie, in  the  direction  which  she  was  sent,  was  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  to  a  habitation.  The  Indians 
went  out  with  her  three  miles,  and  before  taking 
leave  of  her,  repeated  the  condition  of  her  release, 
and  told  her  that  all  the  whites  were  to  be  killed, 
but  that  she  might  go  to  her  mother.  Thus  was 
she  left  i!(ith  her  two  children  almost  naked,  her- 
self bareheaded,  without  food  or  raiment,  not 
even  a  blanket  to  shelter  herself  and  children  from 
the  cold  dews  of  the  night  or  storm. 

After  the  Indians  left  her,  three  miles  from  her 
home,  on  the  prairie,  "  we  took  our  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Hurd,  *'  through  the  unfrequented  road  or 
trail  into  which  the  Indians  had  conducted  us.  It 
was  clear,  and  the  sun  shone  with  more  than  usual 
brightness.  The  dew  on  the  grass  was  heavy. 
My  little  boy,  William  Henry,  being  barefooted 
and  thinly  clad,  shivered  with  the  cold,  and  press- 
ing close  to  me,  entreated  me  to  return  to  our 
home.  He  did  not  know  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Voight,  as  I  kept  him  from  the  sight  of  the  corpse. 
He  did  not  understand  why  I  insisted  upon  going 
on,  enduring  the  pain  and  cold  of  so  cheerless  a 
walk.  He  cried  pitifully  at  first,  but  after  a  time, 
pressing  my  hand,  he  trudged  manfully  along  by 
my  side.  The  little  one  rested  in  my  arms,  un- 
conscious of  our  situation.  Two  guns  were  fired 
when  I  was  a  short  distance  out,  which  told  the 
death  of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Cook.    I  knew  well 


the  fearful  meaning.  There  was  death  behind,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  starvation  before  me.  But 
there  was  no  alternative.  For  my  children,  any- 
thing except  death  at  the  hands  of  the  merciless 
savage;  even  starvation  on  the  prairies  seemed 
preferable  to  this. 

**  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  a  thunder- 
storm suddenly  arose.  It  was  of  unusual  vio- 
lence ;  the  wind  was  not  high,  but  the  lij^tning, 
thunder,  and  rain  were  most  terrible.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  was  expended  in  about  three 
hours,  but  the  rain  continued  to  fall  slowly  until 
night,  and  at  intervals  continued  until  morning. 
During  the  storm  I  lost  the  trail,  and  walked  on, 
not  knowing  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong. 
Water  covered  the  lower  portions  of  the  prairie, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  find  a  place 
to  rest  when  night  came  on.  At  last  I  came  to 
a  sand-hill  or  knoll ;  on  the  top  of  this  I  sat  down 
to  rest  for  the  night  I  laid  my  children  down, 
and  leaned  over  uiem  to  protect  them  from  the 
rain  and  chilling  blast.  Hungry,  weary,  and  wet, 
WiUiam  fell  asleep,  and  continued  so  until  morn- 
ing. The  younger  one  worried  much ;  the  night 
wore  away  slowly,  and  the  morning  at  last  came, 
inviting  us  to  renewed  efforts.  As  soon  as  I 
could  see,  I  took  my  little  ones  and  moved  on. 
About  seven  o'clock  I  heard  guns,  and  for  the 
first  time  became  conscious  that  I  had  lost  my 
way,  and  was  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  I 
changed  my  course,  avoiding  the  oirection  in  which 
I  heard  the  guns,  and  pressed  on  with  increased 
energy.  No  trail  was  visible.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  not  conscious  of  hunger ;  but  it  was  harass- 
ing to  the  mother's  heart  to  listen  to  the  cries  of 
my  precious  boy  for  his  usual  beverage  of  milk, 
and  his  constant  complaints  of  hunger.  But  there 
was  no  remedy.  The  entire  day  was  misty,  and 
the  grass  wet.  *  Our  clothes  were  not  dry  during 
the  day.  Towards  night  William  grew  sick,  and 
vomited,  until  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  longer 
to  keep  up.  The  youngest  child  still  nursed,  and 
did  not  seem  to  suffer  materially. 

*'  About  dark  on  the  second  day  I  struck  a  road, 
and  knew  at  once  where  I  was,  and  to  my  horror 
found  I  was  only  four  miles  from  home.  Thus 
had  two  days  and  one  night  been  passed,  travel- 
ling, probably,  in  a  circle.  I  felt  almost  exhausted, 
and  my  journey  but  just  begun ;  but  as  discoura- 
ging as  this  misfortune  might  be,  as  the  shades  of 
night  again  closed  around  me,  the  sight  of  a 
known  object  was  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  was  no 
longer  lost  upon  the  vast  prairies. 

"It  was  now  that  I  felt  for  the  first  time  it 
would  be  better  to  die  at  once ;  that  it  would  be 
a  satisfaction  to  die  here,  and  end  our  weary  jour- 
ney on  this  travelled  road,  over  which  we  had 
passed  in  our  happier  days.  I  could  not  bear  to 
ue  down  with  my  little  ones  on  the  unknown  and 
trackless  waste  over  which  we  had  been  wander- 
ing. But  this  feeling  was  but  for  a  moment.  I 
took  courage  and  started  on  the  road  to  New 
Ulm.  When  it  became  quite  dark  I  halted  for 
the  night ;  that  night  I  passed,  as  before,  without 
sleep. 

<<In  the  morning  early  I  started  on.    It  was 
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foggy,  and  the  grass  wet ;  the  road,  bein^  but  little 
tiATelled,  was  gro¥m  up  with  grass.  William  was 
•o  sick  that  morning  that  he  could  not  walk  much 
of  the  time ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  carry  both.  I  was 
now  sensibly  reduced  in  strensth,  and  felt  ap- 
proaching hunger.  My  boy  no  longer  asked  for 
food,  but  was  uiirsty,  and  drank  fi^uently  from 
the  pools  by  the  wayside.  I  could  no  longer  car- 
ry both  my  children  at  the  same  time,  but  took 
one  on  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile, 
laid  it  in  the  grass,  and  returned  for  the  other. 
In  this  way  I  travelled  twelve  miles,  to  a  place 
called  Dutch  Charlie's,  sixteen  miles  from  Lake 
Sheteck.  I  arrived  there  about  sunset,  hav- 
ing been  sustained  in  my  weary  journey  by  the 
sweet  hope  of  relief.  My  toils  seemed  almost 
at  an  end,  as  I  approached  the  house,  with  a  heart 
full  of  joyous  expectations;  but  what  were  my 
consternation  and  despair  when  I  found  it  emp- 
ty !  Every  article  of  food  and  clothing  was  re- 
moved !  My  heart  seemed  to  die  within  roe,  and 
I  sank  down  in  despair.  The  cries  of  my  child 
aroused  me  from  my  almost  unconscious  state, 
and  I  began  my  search  for  food.  The  house  had 
not  been  plundered  by  the  Indians,  but  abandoned 
by  its  owner.  I  had  promised  my  boy  food  when 
we  arrived  here,  and  when  none  coiud  be  found 
he  cried  most  bitterly.  But  I  did  not  shed  a  tear, 
nor  am  I  conscious  of  having  done  so  during  all 
this  journey.  I  found  some  green  com,  which  I 
endeavored  to  eat,  but  my  stomach  rejected  it  I 
found  some  carrots  and  onions  growing  in  the 
garden,  which  I  ate  raw,  having  no  fire.  My  old- 
est child  continued  vomiting.  I  offered  him  some 
carrot,  but  he  could  not  eat  it 

**  That  night  we  staid  in  a  cornfield,  and  the 
next  morning  at  daylight  I  renewed  my  search 
for  food.  To  my  great  joy  I  found  the  remains 
of  a  spoiled  ham.  Here,  I  may  say,  my  good  for- 
tune beffan.  There  was  no  more  than  a  pound 
of  it,  and  that  much  decayed.  This  I  saved  for 
my  boy,  feeding  it  to  him  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties ;  his  vomiting  ceased,  and  he  revived  rapidly. 
I  ^tbered  more  carrots  and  onions,  and  with 
this  store  of  provisions,  at  about  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  I  again  set  forth  on 
my  weary  road  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown, 
twenty-five  miles  distant  This  distance  I  reached 
in  two  days.  Under  the  effects  of  the  food  I  was 
able  to  give  my  boy,  he  gained  strength,  and  was 
able  to  walk  all  of  the  last  day.  When  within 
about  three  miles  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown, 
two  of  our  old  neighbors,  frx>m  Lake  Sheteck  set- 
tlement, overtook  us  under  the  escort  of  the  mail 
carrier.  Both  of  them  had  been  wounded  by  the 
Indians  and  left  for  dead  in  the  attack  on  the  set- 
tlement Thomas  Ireland,  one  of  the  party,  had 
been  hitvrith  eight  balls,  and,  strange  to  say,  was 
still  able  to  walk,  and  had  done  so  most  of  the 
way.  Mrs.  EstLeck,  the  other  person  under  es- 
cort, was  utterly  unable  to  walk,  having  been 
shot  in  the  foot,  once  in  the  side,  and  once  in  the 
arm.  Her  husband  had  been  killed,  and  her  son, 
about  ten  years  old,  wounded.  The  mail  carrier 
had  overtaken  this  party  after  the  fight  with  Uie 
Indians  at  .the  Lake,  and  placing  Mrs.  Estleck 


in  her  sulky,  he  was  leading  his  horte.  A»  the 
little  par^  came  in  sight  I  took  them  to  be  Tniil^tt^ 
and  felt  that  after  all  my  toil  and  suffering  I  mnat 
die,  with  my  children,  by  the  hands  of  the  savage. 
I  feared  to  look  around^  but  kept  on  my  way  un- 
til overtaken,  when  my  joy  was  so  great  at  seeing 
my  friends  slive,  I  sank  to  the  eirai  insensihle. 

"  This  was  a  little  before  sunset,  and  we  all 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown  that  week. 
I'his  house  was  also  deserted  and  empty,  but 
being  fastened  up,  we  thought  they  might  oome 
back.  Our  company  being  too  weak  and  desti- 
tute to  proceed,  we  took  possession  of  the  houie, 
and  remained  ten  days.  There  we  found  pota- 
toes and  green  com.  The  mail  carrier,  aooom- 
panied  by  Mr.  Ireland,  lame  as  he  was*  proceeded 
on  the  next  morning  to  New  Uhn,  where  tbey 
found  there  had  been  a  battle  with  the  Indiaos, 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  houses  boxned. 
A  party  of  twelve  men  were  immediately  eent 
with  a  wagon  to  our  relief!  It  was  now  that  we 
learned  the  fate  of  Mr.  Brown  and  fomily «—  aQ 
had  been  murdered!  We  also  learned  of  the 
general  outbreak,  and  massacre  of  all  the  more 
remote  settlements,  and  the  sad,  sickening  thought 
was  now  fully  confirmed  in  my  mind,  that  my 
husband  was  dead!  my  fatherless  children  and 
myself  made  beggars !  ** 

Mrs.  Hurd  had  resided  at  the  Lake  three 
years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
Indians  —  could  speak  their  lan^age,  and  had 
always  treated  them  with  much  friendship.  It  is 
to  this  fact  that  she  attributed  their  mercy  in 
saving  her  life.  But  who  can  bring  back  to  her 
the  murdered  husband  —  the  beau^,  loveHnesa, 
and  enjoyment  that  surrouneded  her  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  August,  1862,  or  blot 
from  her  memory  those  awfuX  dreary  nights  of 
watching,  alone  upon  the  broad  prairie,  in  the 
storm  and  in  the  tempest,  amid  thunderings  and 
lightning  ?  Or  who  can  contemplate  that  moth- 
er's feelmgs  as  her  sick  and  helpless  child  cried 
for  bread,  and  there  was  none  to  give,  or  as  she 
bore  the  one  along  the  almost  trackless  waata^ 
and  laid  it  down  amid  the  prairie  grass,  and  then 
returned  for  her  other  offspring  ? 

The  Mantuan  bard  has  touched  a  universal 
chord  of  human  sympathy  in  his  deep-toned  de- 
scription of  the  flight  of  his  hero  from  the  hom- 
ing city  of  Troy,  bearing  his  *'  good  father,"  An- 
chises,  on  his  back,  and  leading  "the  Utile 
Ascanius  "  by  the  hand,  who,  ever  and  anon  foil- 
ing in  the  rear,  would  **  follow  with  unequal  at^" 
The  heroine  of  Lake  Sheteck  bore  h^  two  Aa- 
canii  in  her  arms,  but  uneoual  to  the  double 
burden,  was  compelled  to  deposit  half  of  her 
precious  cargo  in  the  prairie  grass,  and  returning 
for  the  other,  to  repeat  for  the  third  time  h^ 
painful  steps  over  tne  same.  This  process,  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  each  (quarter  or  half  mOe, 
extended  the  fearful  duration  of  her  terrible 
flight  through  the  lonely  and  uninhabited  prairie. 

The  force  of  nature  could  go  no  farther,  and 
maternal  love  has  no  stronger  exemplification. 
But  for  the  plentiful  showers  of  refreshing  rain, 
sent  by  a  mercifol  Providence,  these  poor  wan- 
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deren  vonld  hare  fainted  by  the  way,  and  the 
tcmdiing  story  of  the  heroine  of  Sheteck  Lake 
noald  unre  been  forever  shrouded  in  mystery. 


An  Incident  at  Chattanooga.  —  At  one 
point  there  was  a  lull  in  the  battle.  At  least,  it 
Bad  gone  scattering  and  thundering  down  the 
line,  and  the  bovs  were  as  much  '*  at  ease "  as 
boys  can  be  on  whom  at  any  moment  the  storm 
may  roll  back  again.  To  be  sure,  occasional 
•hots,  and  now  and  then  a  cometary  shell,  kept 
Aem  alive ;  but  one  of  the  boys  ran  down  to  a 
litde  spring,  and  to  the  woods  where  the  enemy 
lay,  for  water.  He  had  just  stopped  and  swune 
down  his  canteen  —  *'tick,"  ana  a  minie  bafi 
•tro^  it  at  an  angle,  and  bounded  away.  He 
IfM^bed  around  an  instant,  discovered  nobody, 
thoQffht  it  was  a  chance  shot  —  a  piece  of  lead, 
yon  know,  that  goes  at  a  killing  rate  without 
maUoe  prepense ;  and  so,  nowise  infirm  of  puiv 
pose,  he  bent  to  get  the  water.  Ping !  a  second 
indlet  cut  the  cord  of  his  canteen,  and  the  boy 
^  got  the  idea  "  —  a  sharpshooter  was  after  him, 
ad  he  went  on  the  right-about,  on  the  double- 
qinckf  to  the  ranks.  A  soldier  from  another 
part  of  the  line  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spring, 
was  struck,  and  fell  by  its  brink.  But  where 
ivas  the  marksman  ?  Two  or  three  boys  ran  out 
tojdraw  his  fire  while  others  watched.  Crack 
went  the  unseen  piece  again,  and  some  keen- 
eyed  fellow  spied  tne  smoke  roll  out  from  a  litUe 
oedar.  This  was  the  spot,  then.  The  reb  had 
made  him  a  hawk's  nest,  —  in  choice  Indian,  a 
Chattanooga  in  the  tree,  —  and  drawing  the 
cieen  covert  around  him,  was  taking  a  quiet 
hand  at  *'  steeple-shooting  "  at  long  range. 

A  big  blue-eyed  German,  tall  enough  to  look 
Into  the  third  generation,  and  a  slmrpshooter 
withal,  volunteered  to  dislodge  him.  Dropping 
into  a  little  run-way  that  neared  the  tree  oiago- 
nally,  he  turned  upon  his  back,  and  worked  hun- 
•elf  cautiously  along ;  reaching  a  point  perilously 
dose,  he  whipped  over,  took  aim  as  he  lay,  and 
Ood  and  his  true  right  hand  "  gave  him  ^ood 
deliverance."  Away  flew  the  bullet,  a  mmute 
elapsed,  the  volume  of  the  cedar  parted,  and 
"  nke  a  big  frog,"  as  the  boys  descnbed  it,  out 
leaped  a  grayback  —  the  hawk's  nest  was  empty, 
ana  a  dead  rebel  lay  under  the  tree.  It  was 
neatly  done  by  the  German.  Mav  he  live  to  tell 
the  storjr  a  thousand  times  to  nis  moon-faced 
grandchildren ! 

A  BofJTHEBN  GntL  thus  wrote  to  her  cousin, 
who  was  a  prisoner  at  Camp  Morton,  Indiimapo- 
Ks: 

''I  will  be  fox  Jefidavise  till  the  tenisee  river 
fteaies  over,  and  then  be  for  him,  and  scratch  on 
tiieioe 

Jeffdavise  rides  a  white  horse, 

Lhicoln  rides  a  mule, 
Jeffdavise  is  a  gentleman, 

And  Lincoln  is  a  frile." 


THE  SHABPSHOOTER'S  XAMENT  ON  THE 
BANKS  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

<*  Thh  sunlight  is  yellow  and  pleasant ; 

What  d^kens  your  spirit,  Jem  True  ? " 
*'  Ay,  Sergeant,  it's  bright  for  the  present, 

And  I  know  it  looks  mean  to  be  blue, 
Squattin'  here,  like  a  draggle-tailed  pheasant; 

But  what's  a  poor  fellow  to  do  ? 

«  Nary  shot  since  I  left  the  *  peraries,' 

And  'listed  in  aarch  o'  big  game. 
It's  a  rule  that  must  work  by  contraries. 

That  inveigled  me  on  till  I  came 
To  this  ground  without  even  canaries 

Or  chippies  to  warrant  an  aim. 

<*  Misfortin'  comes  crowdin'  misfortin', 
And  between  'em  old  Jem  is  nigh  beat. 

For  here  comes  the  news  of  the  sportin' 
As  has  come  to  them  chaps  on  the  fleet ; 

And,  bless  yer,  they're  greenics  for  courtin' 
The  shrews  of  grim  death  as  they'll  meet. 

**  Why,  there  isn't  one  cove  in  a  dozen. 
For  all  they're  stout  as  you'll  see. 

As  distinguishes  well  'twist  the  buzzin' 
Of  a  biUlet  and  that  of  a  bee ; 

And  among  'em  there's  Billy,  my  cousin  — 
He  shakes  *  on  a  rest'  like  a  flea. 

**  And  Toby,  though  brave  as  a  lion. 
His  intentions  his  in'ards  confound ; 

When  to  jerkin'  the  trigger  he's  nigh  on. 
The  vartigo  bobs  him  around  ; 

And  that  bully  old  sinner,  CByan, 
He's  cross-eyed,  and  shoots  at  the  ground. 

**  While  here's  the  old  boy  as  can  jingle 

Any  button  as  shines  on  a  breast. 
With  a  pill  as  can  operate  single 

At  eight  hundred  yards  and  '  no  rest ; ' 
He'a  left  for  his  cusses  to  mingle. 

Like  a  eagle  what*  s  glued  to  his  nest. 

**  'Twas  only  last  night,  when  on  duty, 

A  sightin*  them  pickets  o'  theirs, 
That  I  drew  a  true  bead  on  a  *  beauty,' 

With  a  greasy  old  coon  on  his  ears. 
*  O  beautifril  varmint !  I'll  shoot  ye,' 

I  whispered  aloud  unawares. 

*'  *  No,  you  won't,'  says  my  comrade,  old  Danl ; 

*  The  orders  keep  pickets  from  harm.' 
<  Well,  I'll  rip  up  them  stripes  of  red  flannel 

What  so  sarcily  shine  on  his  arm/ 
I  pleaded ;  but  <  r^o,'  says  old  Dan'l, 

<  The  orders  keep  pickets  from  harm.* 

'*  Sech  orders  my  heart's  disappointin'  — 

Twasn't  seen  as  inveigled  me  in 
To  clap  my  mark  down  to  the  writin* 

The  recruiter  said  glories  would  win. 
O,  when  fellers  is  gaUiercd  for  fightin'. 

Say,  why  can't  ^e  scrimmage  begin  } 

"  O,  I'm  sick  of  this  lazy  black  river, 
Where  forever  we're  likely  to  stay. 
Why,  the  Capital's  saved,  if  it  ever 
Will  be,  and  it  can't  run  away ! 
Can't  we  leave  it  a  spell }  are  we  never 
To  sport  in  these  diggins  here -«- say  ) 
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«•  Most  a  coye  as  can  ring  np  his  twentj 
At  twelve  hundred  yards  on  a  *  string/ 

Get  his  hand  out  when  Tarmints  is  plenty, 
like  a  watch- works  what  hasn't  no  spring  ? 

Must  a  screamer  be  mum  when  he's  sent  t'ye 
In  Toice  for  his  sweetest  to  sing  ? 

« I  cares  not  for  fierce  adTersaries, 
If  for  fighting  we  wasn't  so  riow. 

0  Sergeant !  if  s  waitin'  that  varies 
The  misery  that  hangs  on  me  so. 

1  longs  for  my  darlin'  'peraries,' 
And  that* s  why  my  feelin's  is  low.** 


Colonel  Willich's  Victory.  —  Chaplain 
Oanter,  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  regiment,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  fight  that  took  pkce  near 
Camp  George  Wood,  Kentucky,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1861 : 

"  The  noted  Texas  Rangers  have  been  for  some 
time  dodging,  sneaking,  dashing  about  us  in  a 
desperate  manner.  Sunday  last  we  had  a  skir- 
mish with  them  in  which  Colonel  Willich  had 
two  men  wounded  and  one  sergeant  taken  pris- 
oner. Yesterday  (Tuesday,  17m,)  Colonel  Wil- 
lich sent  over  one  or  two  companies  to  watch 
them.  About  noon  the  trumpeter  came  to  the 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  blew 
the  signal  for  reenforcements.  Immediately  four 
or  five  companies  (of  Colonel  Willich's  regunent) 
crossed  the  river  at  double-quick  (across  the 
bridp^  which  they  had  just  completed).  They 
ran  m  eagerness  to  fieht,  stimulated  to  rage,  to 
revenge  their  woundea  comrades  of  Sunday  last 
WTien  they  crossed  the  river  they  deployed  as 
skirmishers  and  double-quicked  it  over  fences, 
through  the  woods,  when  dU  at  once  one  of  their 
men  cried  halt,  and  seeine  a  horse  in  the  woods 
near  by,  he  fired,  and  the  horse  fell.  Immediately 
a  yell  echoed  through  the  woods,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Rangers  issued  forth,  and  came 
within  ten  feet  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  our 
men.  Here  they  halted,  and  did  not  stir  or 
budffe  one  inch  until  each  one  of  their  number  had 
fired  fourteen  shots,  being  armed  with  a  pair  of 
revolvers  and  double  shot  gun  apiece.  But  while 
this  was  going  on  our  men  were  not  idle.  Ran- 
gers dropped — Rangers  yelled,  groaned,  and 
cursed  -- norses  Rangerless,  riderless,  were  gal- 
loping in  all  directions.  Wlien  the  Rangers  had 
pmonned  their  shooting  in  a  cool,  careless  way, 
they  iust  as  coolly  turned  round  and  retired. 
They  had  no  sooner  disappeared,  and  our  men  were 
once  more  advancing  —  than  another  company 
of  Rangers  galloped  up,  and  performed  the  same 
remarkable  fourteen-shot  feat  in  the  same  cool, 
determined  manner,  and  were  met  by  the  same 
sturdy,  brave  German  sou  are.  Once  more  Ran- 
gers and  Germans  mingled  dying  groans — when 
at  length,  after  the  Rangers  had  gone  through 
this  exact  programme  several  times,  three  or  four 
hundred  of  them  made  one  grand  rush,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  breaking  the  German  carrere, 
or  square.  They  came  up  with  the  same  dash, 
and  fired  their  shots  with  the  same  apparent 
neglect  of  life — some  were  litendly  lifted  from 


their  horses  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ^-somie 
were  knocked  ofi*  with  butts  of  the  guns.    It  be- 
came a  hand-to-hand  fight— Rangers  retreatiiig 
and  Germans  following  up.    Lieutenant  Saxe  at 
this  point  of  the  fight  was  somewhat  in  advance. 
He  was  surrounded  by  Rangers  -^  they  asked  him 
to  surrender — but  instead  of  replying  he  mahed 
at  the  man  who  made  this  request,  but  before  he 
reached  the  object  of  his  attack  dropped  dead  in 
his  tracks,  receiving  ^ve  bullets  in  tne  chest  and 
about  twenty  buckshot  in  the  abdomen.    Then  the 
struggle  became  fiercer  and  hotter,  when  all  at  once 
the  Uermans  found  themselves  in  a  net.    On  the 
right  came  the  firing  from  concealed  infantry ;  on 
the  left  the  boom  ofcannon  from  a  masked  battery 
startled  the  heroes.  Seven  hundred  cavalry  at  once 
came  into  view  in  front.  We  coidd  see  the  whole  idT- 
fair  from  the  high  bluff  on  this  side  of  Green  River. 
Reenforcements  were  hurried  across — Cotter's 
batteries  opened  from  our  bluff —  Germans  alowfy, 
but  unwillmgly,  retired  to  the  woods,  and  just  by 
chance,  the  merest  in  the  worid,  escaped  from  a 
dreadful  slaughter.    The  Forty-ninth  Ohio  and 
Thirty-ninth  Indiana  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and 
double-quicked  it  over  the  field ;  but  the  enemy 
had  retired.    Now  let  me  give  you  the  results 
and  objects  of  this  fight ;  and  what  I  teU  you  may 
be  relied  upon,  especially  with  r^ard  to  numbers. 
Our  loss  was  eleven  killed,  twenty-one  wounded^ 
and  five  missing  (when  I  say  wounded,  I  mean 
severely).    Among  the  killed  was  one  officer, 
Lieutenant  Saxe,  a  Jew,  an  old  country  soldier, 
and  a  brave  man.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  (I  am  giv- 
ing you  the  lowest  figures)  was  thirty-three  kilted ; 
wounded  we  cannot  positively  tell,  for  they  were 
all  carried  off  the  neld.     Colonel  Terry,  their 
brave  and  celebrated  Colonel  of  Rangers,  wis 
kiUed.    And  now  with  regard  to  numbers  en- 
ga&;ed :  We  had  about  five  hundred  men  (all  df 
Colonel  WiUich's  command)  actually  engaged  at 
one  time  or  another.    The^  had  seven  hundred 
Rangers,  one  regiment  of  mfantry  (six  hundred 
men),  and  four  cannon.     The  fight :   well,  yon 
may  judge  from  my  description,  that  there  was 
*no  discount'  on  that  from  either  side.     The 
Germans  acknowledge  that  they  never  saw  '  Uv- 
ular Cavalry '  in  the  old  country  wars,  surpass 
the  Rangers  in  daring,  bravery,  and  apparent  in- 
sensibility to  danger  and  death.    They  describe 
them  as  swarthy  complexioned,  a  mixture  of  Cre- 
oles, trappers,  desperadoes,  with  long  hair  a&d 
shaggy  whiskers,  and  even  when  lying  wounded 
upon  the  |^ound  exhibiting  the  fierceness  of  a 
wounded  tiger.    I  visited  all  the  woimded  to-daj. 
Number  one  has  his  ear  shot  off,  number  two  is 
minus  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  four  or  five  wounded 
in  the  arms,  four  or  five  in  the  legs,  four  in  the 
chest,  one  in  the  abdomen,  another  has  a  quanti^ 
of  buckshot  in  his  side.     I  saw  the  latter  gentle- 
man as  the  doctor  was  cutting  out  the  shot.     He 
remarked  <  tat  dey  didn't  shoot  mit  buckshot  In 
de  old  country,'  but  he  hoj)ed  the  rebels  would 
'shoot  bucksnot  all  de  times.'    They  all  took 
great  pleasure  in  explaining  their  wounds,  and 
most  of  them  did  not  wince  under  the  doctor's 
dressing.    One  poor  fisllow  comforted  himself 
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with  the  reflection  that  if  he  had  to  lose  his  leg 
he  would  join  the  cavalry.  This  morning  I  went 
to  see  the  dead ;  they  were  laid  out  in  uie  field, 
neatly  dressed ;  graves  were  dug  on  the  top  of  a 
knoll,  in  a  semicircle.  The  regiment  formed 
around  them.  The  Colonel  made  a  speech,  and 
then  remarked,  '  that  as  their  brave  comrades 
had  fallen  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
liberty^  and  were  now  on  their  ioumey  to  immor- 
tdity*  they  would  give  them  three  cheers ; '  and 
cheer  they  did,  and  then  the  band  pbyed  the 
Marseilles  Hymn,  and  the  soldiers  marched 
around  the  graves,  each  throwing  a  handful  of 
earth  into  each  of  the  graves.  No  salutes  were 
fired  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  the 
hospitaL"  

A  Squad  of  Indiana  volunteers,  out  scouting, 
came  across  a  female  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  moun- 
tains. After  the  usual  salutations,  one  of  them 
asked  her,  "Well,  old  lady,  are  you  a  secesh?" 
"No,"  was  the  answer.  "Are  you  Union?" 
"No."  "What  are  you,  then?"  "  A  Baptist,  an' 
always  have  been."    The  Hoosiers  let  down. 


A  amouLAR  Spectacle  in  Battle. — At  the 
battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  while  the  men  were  lyine 
behind  a  crest,  waiting,  a  brace  of  frantic  wila 
turkeys,  so  paralyzed  with  fright  that  they  were 
incapable  of^flying,  ran  between  the  lines,  and  en- 
deavored to  hide  among  the  men.  But  the  frenzy 
among  the  turkeys  was  not  so  touching  as  the 
exquisite  fright  of  the  birds  and  rabbits.  When 
the  roar  of  battle  rushed  through  the  cedar  thick- 
ets, flocks  of  little  birds  fluttered  and  circled 
above  the  field  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment, 
and  scores  of  rabbits  fled  for  protection  to  the  men 
lying  down  in  line  on  the  left,  nestling  under 
tneir  coats,  and  creeping  under  their  legs  in  a 
state  of  utter  distraction.  Thev  hopped  over  the 
field  like  toads,  and  as  perfectly  tamed  by  fright 
as  household  pets.  Many  officers  witnessed  it, 
remarking  it  as  one  of  the  most  curious  specta- 
cles ever  seen  upon  a  battle-field. 


Time  to  Leave.  —  One  of  the  "  contrabands," 
who  found  his  way  to  Boston  with  returning 
troops,  related  his  experience  on  the  battle-field 
aa  £Dilows :  "  Ye  see,  massa,  I  was  drivin'  an  am- 
bulance, when  a  musket-ball  come  and  kill  my 
horse ;  and  den,  pretty  soon,  the  shell  come  along, 
and  he  blow  my  wagon  all  to  pieces — and  den  I 
ffotof!'' 

Sol.  Meredith.  — A  pleasant  story  is  told  by 
a  conrespondent,  of  Colonel  Sol  Meredith,  of 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  commanding  Uie  Nine- 
teenth Indiana,  on  the  Potomac. 

At  the  Lewinsville  skirmish,  the  Colonel  was 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  as  they  were  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  As 
the  shells  exploded  over  them,  his  boys  would  in- 
▼olniUariljf  duck  their  heads.  The  Colonel  saw 
their  motionBy  and  in  a  pleasant  way  exhorted 


them,  as  he  rode  along  the  line,  to  hold  up  their 
heads  and  act  like  men.  He  turned  to  speak  to 
one  of  his  officers,  and  at  that  moment  an  ei^h- 
teen-pounder  shell  burst  within  a  few  yards  of  him, 
scattering  the  fragments  in  all  directions.  In- 
stinctively, he  jerked  his  head  dmost  to  the  sad- 
dle-bow, while  his  horse  squatted  with  fear. 
"  Boys,"  said  he,  as  he  raised  up  and  reined  his 
steed,  "you  mat  dodge  the  large  ones!"  A 
laugh  ran  along  the  line  at  his  expense,  and  after 
that  no  more  was  said  about  the  impropriety  of 
dodging  shells.  

"Most  thar." — During  the  march  of  Mc- 
Clellan*s  army  up  the  Peninsula,  from  York- 
town,  a  tall  Vermont  soldier  ^t  separated  from 
his  regiment,  and  was  trudging  along  through 
the  mud,  endeavorinff  to  overtake  it.  FinaUy, 
coming  to  a  crossing,  he  was  puzzled  as  to  vhich 
road  he  should  take ;  but  on  seeing  one  of  the  "  na- 
tives," his  countenance  lighted  up  at  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  the  desired  information,  ana  he  in- 
quired, "  Where  does  this  road  lead  to P "  "To 
hell ! "  was  the  surly  answer  of  the  "  native." 
"  Well,"  drawled  the  Vermonter,  "judging  by  the 
lay  of  the  land,  and  the  appearance  of  the  inhab- 
itants, I  kalkerlate  I'm  most  thar." 


An  Easy  Capture.  --  Captain  Wood,  of  the 
Fourth  Rhode  Island  regiment,  was  sailing  around 
alone,  a  day  or  two  after  the  occupancy  of  Caro- 
lina City,  Ts.  C,  and  seeing  a  suspicious  schooner 
coming  down  towards  the  fort,  ne  sailed  along- 
side, and  the  following  colloquy  ensued : 

"  What  kept  you  so  long  ?  "  queried  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  Well,  bad  weather,  &c.,  &c.,"  responded  the 
unsuspicious  Skipper,  adding,  "have  the  Yan- 
kees got  down  this  way  yet  ?  " 

"  O,  no !  They're  up  towards  Newbem,  I 
hear." 

The  Captain  ingratiated  himself,  and  told  them 
his  "nice  new  clothes"  were  the  uniform  of 
Branch's  men  (rebels),  who  now  were  encamped 
at  Carolina  Citv. 

He  learned  their  cargo  was  salt,  &c :  they  had 
a  mail,  despatches,  money,  &c.,  for  Colonel 
White,  and  finally,  under  pretext  of  seeing  the 
"  General "  at  the  depot,  got  them  to  make  fast 
to  the  railroad  pier.    The  Skipper  introduced 

Mr. ,  who  piloted  lots  of  vessels  through  our 

blockade,  and  two  other  men.  The  Captain  chat- 
ted, and  drew  them  unsuspiciously  into  the  depot, 
where,  fortunately.  General  Parke  was,  and  in- 
troduced the  four  to  the  General^ 

"  Well !  I'm  blowed  if  that  ain't  the  smartest 
Yankee  trick  yet!  Well,  I'll  have  to  gin  in," 
was  the  Skipper's  ejaculation. 


Beauregard's  Advice.  —  Beauregard,  on  a 
visit  to  the  "  Response  "  battalion,  after  shaking 
hands  with  the  "  hoys,"  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Boys,  be  patient.    The  spider  is  patient ;  it 
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tikes  him  a  long  time  to  weaye  his  web,  but  he 
never  fidls  to  catch  his  fly.    We  must  imitate  the 

2ider;  our  web  is  nearly  complete.  In  a  few 
yn  you  will  have  work  to  do.  My  adyioe  to 
you  is,  to  keep  cool;  don't  be  in  too  great  a 
nurry;  take  your  time  when  the  fight  comes, 
whiui  I  think  will  be  in  a  few  days ;  load  and 
shoot  slow,  and  aim  low.  Follow  tnis,  and  his- 
tory will  haye  another  yictory  to  record  for  you." 
After  another  warm  shake  of  the  hands,  and 
a  cordial  '*  God 'bless  you,"  the  General  left, 
amid  the  wildest  applause. 


A  Scotch  TRAyEiXEB,  on  ayisit  to  the  United 
States,  furnished  the  following  anecdote  of  Gen- 
eral Grant: 

''The  day  before  Grant  attacked  Fort  Donel- 
son,  the  troops  had  had  a  march  of  twenty  miles, 
part  of  it  durmg  a  bitter  cold  night  Grant  called 
a  council  of  war,  to  consider  whether  they  should 
attack  the  fort  at  once,  or  should  give  the  troops 
a  day  or  two's  rest  The  officers  were  in  feyor 
of  resting.    Grant  said  nothing  till  they  had  all 

S'yen  their  opinion ;  then  he  said :  *  There  is  a 
iserter  come  in  this  morning — let  us  see  him, 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.'  When  he  came  in, 
Grant  looked  into  his  knapsack.  'Where  are 
you  from?'  'Fort  Donelson.'  'Six  days'  ra- 
tions in  your  knapsack,  have  you  not,  my  man  ? ' 
*  Yes,  sir.'  •  When  were  they  served  out  P '  *  Yes- 
teftdaj  morning.'  'Were  the  same  rations  served 
out  to  all  the  troops  ? '  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  Gentlemen,' 
said  Grant, '  troops  do  not  have  six  days'  rations 
served  out  to  them  in  a  fort  if  they  mean  to  stay 
there.  These  men  mean  to  retreat — not  to 
fie^t    We  will  attack  at  once."* 


Anecdotes  of  General  Buford. — Major- 
Gmeral  Buford,  than  whom  probably  no  com- 
mander was  so  devotedly  loved  by  those  around 
him,  was  ofiered  a  Major-General's  conunission 
in  Uie  rebel  army,  when  in  Utah.  He  crushed 
the  communication  in  his  hand,  and  declared  that 
he  would  live  and  die  under  the  flag  of  the  Union. 
A  few  hours  before  his  death,  and  while  sufiering 
firom  delirium,  he  roundly  scolded  his  negro  ser- 
vant; but,  recovering  himself  temporarily,  he 
called  the  negro  to  his  bedside,  and  said  to  him : 
"  Edward,  I  hear  I  have  been  scolding  you.  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  simng.  You  have  been 
a  feithful  servant,  Edward.  The  poor  negro  sat 
down  and  wept  as  though  his  heart  was  broken. 
When  General  Buford  received  his  commission 
as  Major-General,  he  exclaimed :  "  Now  I  wish 
that  I  could  live."  His  last  intelligible  words, 
uttered  during  an  attack  of  delirium,  were :  "  Put 
guards  on  all  the  roads,  and  don't  let  the  men 
run  back  to  the  rear."  This  was  an  illustration 
of  the  rulinff  passion  strong  in  death,  for  no  trait 
in  General  Buford's  character  was  more  conspicu- 
ous than  his  dislike  to  see  men  skulking  or  hang- 
ing on  the  rear. 


VERSES. 

Supposed  to  be  wrftten  by  General  Jobn  M  orga, 
sanrejing  hit  eolltarj  abode  In  his  eeU,  in  tbe  OhM  Fi 
tentiary  at  Colomboa. 

I  AM  monarch  of  aU  I  survey ; 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 
Naked  walls,  a  stone  floor,  a  tin  tray. 

Iron  spoon,  checkered  pants,  and  dean 

I  am  out  of  Jeff.  Davis's  reach, 
I  must  flnish  my  joomey  in  stone, 

Never  hear  a  big  secession  speech  — 
I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 

O  solitude !  strange  are  the  £uicies 
Of  those  who  see  charms  in  thy  fiice ; 

Better  dwell  in  tbe  midst  of  the  YankeeSt 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

Ye  steeds  that  have  made  me  your  sporty 

Convey  to  this  desolate  cell 
Some  cordial,  endearing  report 

Of  the  thefts  I  have  practised  so  welL 

Horse-stealing,  bridge-burning,  and  fighty 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man ; 
O,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  kite, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again ! 

My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 
in  the  work  of  destruction  and  raiding  ; 

Might  laugh  at  the  wisdom  of  age. 
Nor  iieel  the  least  pang  of  upbraiding. 

Rebellion !  what  music  imtold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  I 
It  helps  me  to  silver  and  gold. 

And  all  that  the  earth  can  afford* 

But  the  sweet  sound  of  burning  and  plunder 
These  prison- walls  never  yet  heard. 

Never  echoed  the  chivalry's  thunder. 
Nor  mocked  at  the  Union's  grand  bird. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind 
Compared  with  the  speed  of  my  flight  t 

But  Shackelford  came  up  behind. 
So  I  found  'twas  no  use  to  fight* 

The  Buckeyes  that  gave  me  a  race 

My  form  with  indifference  see ; 
They  are  so  light  of  foot  on  the  chase^ 

Their  coolness  is  shocking  to  me. 

When  I  think  of  my  dear  native  land, 
I  confess  that  I  wish  I  was  there ; 

Confound  these  hard  stone  walls  at  hand, 
And  my  bald  pate,  all  shaven  of  hair. 

My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me } 
Like  Burbeck,  that  quick-coming  friend  ? 

For  a  friend  in  need  truly  was  he. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  eone  to  her  rest. 
The  beast  is  laid  aown  in  his  lair ; 

Yet  not  like  John  Morgan  unblest. 
As  I  to  my  straw-bed  repair. 


How  FoBT  Sumter  was  PBoyisiONED. — Hit 
traitor  Floyd  took  mat  pains  to  put  the  United 
States  forts  in  Chaneston  harbor  mto  the  hfliii 
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of  the  Soath  Carolinians,  without  expense  df  men 
or  money.  For  this  purpose  he  refused  the  con- 
stant entreaties  of  Colonel  Jolm  L.  Gardner,  the 
offioer  in  command  at  Fort  Moultrie,  for  troops. 
Just  at  the  time  the  danger  was  becoming  immi- 
nent, he  sent,  instead  of  soldiers  for  defence,  a 
body  of  laborers,  who,  under  the  direction  of  an 
engineer,  were  ordered  to  repair  the  fort  in  such 
a  way  and  at  such  a  time  as  to  render  the  fort 
defenceless  against  the  seceders.  These  labor- 
ers were  to  be  fed  from  the  supplies  at  the  fort. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  purcnase  provisions  in 
Charleston  from  week  to  week,  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  siege,  the  garrison  would  be  starved 
out  in  a  few  days,  oy  desperate  efforts  the  re- 
pairs were  finished  in  such  a  way  that  the  forty- 
five  men  in  the  fort  could  make  some  defence ; 
but  being  dependent  on  Charleston  for  food,  the 
South  Carolinians  and  Floyd  well  knew  that  the 
fort  was  completely  in  their  power  whenever  they 
should  see  fit  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  city. 

In  this  dilemma  Colonel  Gardner  practised  the 
piece  of  strategy  which  finally  enabled  Anderson 
to  hold  the  fort  and  make  his  defence.  Colonel 
0.  wrote  to  an  old  friend,  the  chief  of  the  com- 
missary department,  to  send  him  provisions  for 
one  hundred  men  for  six  months ;  at  the  same 
time  si^ificantl]^  hinting  to  him  that  he  could 
obey  this  rec^uisition  in  the  ordinary  discretionary 
routine  of  his  duty  without  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  added  also  the  further 
request  that  the  transport  should  be  ordered  to 
land  her  cargo  at  Fort  Moultrie  immediately  on 
her  arrival  in  the  harbor,  and  before  she  should 
go  to  Charleston.  The  patriotic  commissary  offi- 
cer, Colonel  Taylor,  the  brother  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  understood  the  hint  conveyed,  and 
the  reason  for  it,  and  took  the  responsibility  of 
acting  on  Colonel  Gardner's  requisition.  The 
provisions  were  thus  safely  landed  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, the  traitor  Secretary  being  not  a  whit  the 
wiser  for  the  operation.  These  were  the  provis- 
ions which  were  gradually  carried  over  to  Fort 
Sumter  in  the  engineer's  boats,  and  supported 
Major  Anderson  and  his  gallant  command  during 
the  memorable  siege.  Floyd,  not  knowing  the 
ruse  that  had  been  played  upon  him  by  Colonel 
Gardner,  expected  every  day  that  hunger  would 
do  the  business  for  the  little  garrison,  which  he 
intended  to  hand  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  enemy. 

While  these  matters  were  going  on,  Floyd  sent 
down  a  jroung  officer  to  look  aftier  the  carrying 
out  of  his  plans,  and  to  represent  to  Colonel  G., 
by  various  indirect  processes,  the  Secretary's  idea 
of  an  officer's  duty  in  command  at  Fort  Moultrie. 
Colonel  Gardner  had  reported  to  the  Secretary 
that,  though  he  had  but  one  man  for  each  great 
gun,  he  was  determined  to  defend  the  place  to  the 
utmost  against  whatever  force  should  be  sent 
against  it.  Floyd's  spy  found  Colonel  Gardner's 
men  at  work  day  and  night  adding  to  the  de- 
fences of  the  place.  He  found  even  the  brick 
quarters  vrithin  the  fort  loopholed  for  a  stand  with 
nmsketry,  in  case  of  an  escalade  by  a  sudden  rush 
efalaigennmberof  men.   All  tms  was  evidently 


directly  the  opposite  of  the  Secretary's  policy,  at 
represented  in  various  indirect  ways  by  the  offi- 
cer whom  he  had  sent  He  was  shown  all  the 
preparations  for  a  desperate  defence,  which  Col- 
onel Gardner  had  made,  and  was  told  that  they 
would  be  used  against  any  force  which  should 
march  from  Charleston,  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  range  of  the  guns.  He  was,  moreover, 
requested  to  tell  the  Secretary  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
commandant,  disposed  to  do  his  duty  too  weU^, 
was  suspended,  and  an  officer  of  Kentucky  birth, 
who  had  married  in  Georgia,  was  put  in  command. 
From  Major  Anderson's  birth  and  connections 
Floyd  evidently  supposed  that  he  had  obtained  a 
pliant  tool  for  his  purposes.  A  few  days'  obser- 
vation convinced  Major  Anderson  that  he  had 
been  sent  there  to  sacrifice  his  honor,  and  that  he 
could  save  it  only  by  carrying  out  the  desperate 
measures  of  defence  already  begun  by  Colonel 
Gardner.  The  retreat  to  Fort  Sumter,  its  repair, 
its  siege,  and  bombardment  were  the  natural  se- 
quel. All  these  events,  so  important  already  in 
history,  turned  upon  the  ruse  by  which  Colonel 
Gardner's  requisition  for  provisions  was  met  by 
Colonel  Taylor  and  kept  secret  from  Floyd.  This 
is  a  scrap  of  history  well  worth  remembering,  and 
is  given  on  the  best  of  authority. 


Buck  Travis'  Capture.  —  In  the  early  days 
of  the  rebellion,  ere  the  keen  edge  of  South^ 
chivalry  was  blunted  by  contact  with  the  mudsills 
of  the  North,  Buck  Travis  raised  a  regiment 
among  the  young  bloods  of  Henry  County,  in 
West  Tennessee.  The  regiment  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  Travis  as  Colonel,  and  the  cel- 
ebrated J.  D.  C.  Atkins  as  Lieutenant-ColoneL 
Travis  lost  no  time  in  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  gallant  band,  and  **  starting  forth  on  mar- 
tial deeds  intent,"  they  approached  Union  City, 
Tennessee,  just  at  the  time  when  Pillow  was 
transferring  military  stores,  ordnance,  &c.,  to  Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky.  Thej  arrived  at  the  depot 
simultaneously  with  a  train  from  the  South,  bcMur- 
ing  several  pieces  of  artillery.  These,  by  some 
strange  mistake,  were  at  once  seized  by  Travis 
as  Lincoln  guns,  and  a  telegram  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Atkins,  who  had  remained  behind  at 
Pans,  announcing  the  brilliant  achievement  The 
despatch  was  handed  to  him  on  the  Square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  citizens.  He  glanced  at 
its  contents,  and  looked  around  for  the  most  eli- 
gible site  for  a  rostrum.  Discovering  a  pile  of 
boxes  on  the  comer,  he  made  for  them,  followed 
by  the  eager  crowd.  Mounting  the  box,  he  lifted 
his  voice  and  announced  the  glorious  intelligence. 
*'  My  countrymen ! "  he  said,  '*  this  is  a  proud  day 
for  Henry  County  and  for  the  State.  I  am  proud 
to  announce  to  ^ou  that  your  gallant  sons,  under 
the  lead  of  the  indomitable  Travis,  have  ahready 
wreathed  their  brows  with  an  imperishable  fame. 
The  murderous  artillery  with  which  the  tyrant 
Lincoln  sought  to  enslave  our  people,  has  been 
wrested  from  the  tyrant's  hands,  and  —  "  Here 
another  despatch  was  handed  to  the  speaker,  and 
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he  was  heard  to  remark,  with  an  oath,  "  Buck  al- 
ways was  a  d — d  fooL  Boys,  them  was  our  guns, 
after  alL"  

Stonewall  Jackson  administebs  the  Sac- 
SAMENT.  —  On  the  morning  of  a  battle  near  Har- 

ger's  Ferry,  after  a  sermon  by  one  of  his  chaplains, 
tonewall  Jackson,  who  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  administered  the  sacrament  to 
the  church  members  in  his  army.  He  invited  all 
ChristiaDS  to  participate  in  the  ceremony.  A 
Baptist,  the  straitest  of  his  sect,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  idea  of  close  communion,  was  seen 
to  hesitate ;  but  the  occasion,  and  the  man  who 
presided,  overcame  his  scruples ;  and  thus  it  has 
nappened  that  the  prospect  of  a  fight  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Jackson  made  a  Baptist  forget  that 
baptism  is  the  door  into  the  church.  In  cul  Jack- 
son's army  an  oath  was  rarely  uttered.  A  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  pervaded  it,  which  made  every 
man  a  hero.  Conscious  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  imbued  with  the  stron^st  convictions 
of  patriotism,  his  men  were  irresuitible.  In  this 
incident  we  have  an  explanation  of  General  Jack- 
son's invincibility;  ana  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
understand  why  his  men  were  heroes,  and  why 
they  endured  without  a  murmur  the  severest 
hardships  to  which  any  troops  were  subjected 
during  the  war. 


ADVENTURES  AT  BULL  RUN. 

BT  EDWIN   S.  BASRETT. 

This  narrative  of  personal  adventures  before 
and  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  commences  with 
the  night  preceding  the  action :  <*  On  Saturday 
evening,  the  20th  of  July,  I  heard  we  were  to  start 
at  half  past  two  the  followine  mornine,  and  our 
line  was  to  be  in  readiness  at  Uiat  early  bour.  We 
had  occupied  the  camp  at  Centreville  since  Thurs- 
day night  Wrapping  my  blanket  around  me,  at 
ten  o'clock  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  bare 
ground  to  sleep.  The  ni^ht  was  cool,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  I  awoke,  feelmg  very  cold,  and,  un- 
able to  sleep  more,  I  anxiously  waited  to  hear  the 
signal  to  prepare.  At  two  o'clock  one  drum 
sounded  through  the  camp,  and  was  repeated 
through  the  numerous  camps  around  us,  and  in 
half  an  hour  forty  thousand  men  stood  ready  to 
battle  for  the  Union. 

"The  Fifth  Massachusetts  regiment,  which  I 
accompanied,  was  in  the  di\ision  under  Colonel 
Heintzelman,  acting  Major  General,  and  our  regi- 
ment was  third  in  the  column.  The  First  Minne- 
sota, under  Colonel  Gorman,  led,  followed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Eleventh,  Colonel  Clarke;  then 
the  Fifth,  Colonel  Lawrence,  with  the  regular  cav- 
alry, and  a  batterv  of  artillery  leading  the  ad- 
vance. We  waited,  in  marching  order,  from  half 
past  two  o'clock  until  after  six  before  the  order 
was  given  to  advance,  and  then  we  learned  that 
Colonel  Hunter,  with  eight  regiments,  including 
Governor  Sprague's  command,  had  preceded  us, 
and  we  were  to  follow.  General  McDowell  and 
staff  now  headed  our  division* 


**  Mounted  on  a  seoesson  horse,  which  I  had  cap- 
tured two  days  previously,  I  followed  in  the  rear 
of  the  regiment,  in  coinnany  with  Quartermaster 
Billings  and  Surgeon  Hurd.  From  Centreville 
we  took  the  extreme  northern  road,  leaving  the 
Warrenton  road  on  our  left,  which  General  Tvler 
had  taken  with  his  division.  Passmg  tfartragb  a 
forest  of  heavy  oak  timber,  some  t&ee  or  four 
miles  in  length,  we  emerged  into  the  open  coun- 
try, with  a  wide  intervfue  on  our  left,  and  the 
Blue  Ridffe  Mountains  distinctly  visible  on  our 
right  We  had  heard  an  occasional  cannon  shot 
during  the  morning,  but  not  until  ten  o'clock  was 
there  any  sound  of  a  general  engagement.  The 
heavy  cannonading  on  our  left  and  in  firont  caused 
the  march  to  be  hastened,  and  our  men  could 
hardly  be  restrained,  so  eager  were  they  for  the 
fight  About  a  mile  and  a  half  before  we  readied 
the  field,  the  men  began  to  throw  away  thdr 
blankets,  haversacks,  and  all  unnecessary  append- 
ages—  the  different  regiments  trying  to  throw 
them  into  a  pile*,  or  as  near  together  as  possible, 
without  halting.  I  tied  my  horse  near  the  hos- 
pital headquarters,  and  hastened  to  the  head  of 
the  column,  which  advanced  in  double-quick  time 
till  they  came  vnthin  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
The  fight  was  raging  on  our  left  and  in  front,  as 
our  division  came  on  to  the  field.  I  could  see 
that  the  enemy's  batteries  were  posted  on  a  lonff 
ridge,  with  woods  extending  on  either  flank,  and 
separated  from  us  by  a  valley.  It  was  now  about 
half  past  eleven  o'clock.  General  McDowell  or- 
dered one  brigade,  under  Colonel  Franklin,  con- 
sisting of  the  First  Minnesota,  Eleventh  and  Fifth 
Massachusetts,  and  a  Pennsylvania  re^:iment,  to 
advance  down  the  hill  and  take  a  position  in  the 
valley,  on  a  slight  elevation  directly  in  firont  of 
the  rebel  batteries.  I  followed  on  some  distance, 
but  the  shot  rattled  about  me,  and  I  halted  near 
General  McDowell  and  stafi^  while  the  brigade 
swept  past  me  and  down  the  hilL  I  watchea  for 
some  time  the  colors  of  the  Fifth  with  intense  in- 
terest The  regiment  reached  the  vallev,  and  de- 
ploying to  the  right  on  to  a  slight  knoll,  fell  flat 
on  their  faces,  while  the  shot  firom  the  rebel  bat- 
teries mostly  passed  over  their  heads.  A  batteij 
swept  past  me  to  take  a  position.  I  followed  it 
along  some  distance,  when  the  Major  galloped 
back  to  me,  and  called  out, '  Friend,  tell  Ciuptain 
F.  to  hurry  up  my  supports.'  I  did  not  know 
Captain  F.,  but  hastened  back  and  met  an  (under- 
ly,  of  whom  I  inquired  where  he  was.  He  pointed 
mm  out  to  me,  near  a  regiment  of  infandr.  I 
rushed  up  to  him  and  gave  my  message.  He  re- 
plied, *  They  are  coining  right  along.'  And  on 
double-quick  the  regiment  followed  aiter  the  bat- 
tery. The  rifle-cannon  shot,  shells,  and  bullets, 
struck  all. around  me,  and  men  were  falling  in 
every  direction.  Seeing  a  high  persimmon  tree 
standing  alone,  a  short  distance  dfown  the  hill»  I 
determined  to  climb  it  The  top  of  it  was  dead, 
and  about  thirty  f^t  from  the  ground..  From  this 
elevation  I  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  whole 
line,  and  I  could  see  into  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments,  where  the  men  looked  like  so  many  bees 
in  a  hive ;  and  I  could  plainly  see  their  ofiioext 
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lidiiig  abonty  and  tbeir  different  colunina  moring 
hither  and  thither.  Their  batteries  on  the  right 
and  left  were  masked  with  trees  so  completely, 
that  I  could  not  distinguish  them  except  by  the 
flash  from  their  guns ;  and  a  battery  in  a  corn- 
field, on  our  extreme  left,  was  so  completely 
concealed  by  the  cornstalks  placed  so  naturally 
about  it,  that  our  men  came  suddenly  upon  it, 
neyer  dreaming  of  one  so  near.  Tne  cannon 
balls  struck  the  ground  continually  close  to  the 
tree,  and  bounded  along  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  rear.  I  felt  that  I  was  above  the  range  of 
these,  but  the  rifle  balls  whistled  about  mv  bead, 
striking  the  tree  in  a  way  anything  but  pleasant. 
Just  after  I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  tree,  a  New 
Hampshire  re^jment,  close  at  my  left,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  rebels  from  the  woods  in 
front,  and,  with  three  cheers,  they  fell  back  into 
line.  liVhen  the  line  was  formed,  three  cheers 
were  given  for  Colonel  Marston,  who  had  fought 
gallantly  and  received  two  severe  wounds.  Sher- 
man's battery  then  commenced  firing,  on  my  right, 
within  thirty  rods  of  me,  and  at  the  first  dis- 
eharge  the  men  cheered,  and  watched  the  effect 
of  the  shell,  which  exploded  inside  the  enemy's 
mtrenchments.  The  men  cheered  again,  to  see 
that  they  got  the  range  so  quickly,  and  continued 
to  fire  with  great  rapidity,  while  the  enemy  re- 
torned  the  fire  with  equal  vigor  and  precision,  the 
cannonading  being  kept  up  incessantly  for  an 
hour. 

*'  The  shot  and  shell  from  this  battery  must  have 
done  the  rebels  ^at  damage,  as  ever^  shot  took 
effect  within  their  intrenchments.  Still  men  and 
hones  kept  falling  near  our  guns,  and  the  infan- 
try lines  wereparted  in  many  places  by  their  can- 
non balls.  The  valley  for  nearly  one  half  a  mile 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  was  filled  with  our 
infimtry,  extending  to  some  patches  of  woods 
on  our  ri^ht.  Our  batteries  were  placed  on  va- 
rious eminences  on  the  fiank  and  rear,  shifting 
their  positions  from  time  to  time.  The  fire  from 
our  hnes  in  this  valley  was  terrific,  and  as  they 
kept  slowly  advancing,  firing,  retreating  to  load, 
ana  then  advancing  again,  it  was  a  sight  which 
no  words  could  describe.  For  three  long  hours 
we  poured  into  their  intrenchments  this  terrible 
fire,  and  whenever  the  enemj  showed  themselves 
on  the  flanks  they  were  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter.  During  all  this  time  our  men  were 
subjected  to  a  cross-fire  from  the  enemy's  infan- 
try stationed  in  the  woods  on  our  left.  At  one 
time  the  '  Stars  and  Stripes '  were  waved  in  these 
woods,  and  men  dressed  much  like  our  own  called 
out  not  to  fire  that  way.  Our  men  f;radually 
drew  up  towards  the  fiag,  when  immediately  the 
•ecession  flag  was  thrown  out,  and  the  rebels 
poured  a  volley  into  our  men  so  unexpectedly 
that  they  were  for  the  time  driven  back,  but  we 
soon  regained  the  ground. 

*' General  McDowell  now  ordered  a  battery  for- 
ward to  take  a  position  near  a  house  on  our 
night ;  the  Fire  Zouaves  were  ordered  to  support 
It.  The  position  appeared  to  me,  from  mv  look- 
out, like  a  strong  one,  as  it  was  on  a  hill  on  a 
iBTfll  with  the  rebd  batteries.  Our  battery  started, 
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the  horses  running  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and 
shortly  began  to  ascend  the  eminence,  the  2«ouaTes 
followmg  closelv;  but  scarcely  had  the  battery 
halted  and  fired,  before  the  enemy  opened  upon 
them  from  new  masked  batteries,  and  a  terrific 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  woods,  and  our  artil- 
lery were  driven  back,  many  of  their  men  and 
horses  being  killed.  The  Zouaves  stood  their 
ground  mamully,  firing  in  lines  and  then  falling 
on  their  faces  to  load.  Their  ranks  were  becom- 
ing dreadfully  thinned,  vet  they  would  not  yield 
an  inch ;  when  suddenly  out  dashed  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry,  and  charged  furiously,  with  up- 
lifted sabres,  upon  them.  The  Zouaves  gallantly 
resisted  this  furious  onset  without  flinching,  and 
after  firing  their  muskets — too  sorely  pressed  to 
load — would  fight  furiously  with  th^  bayonets, 
or  any  weapon  they  could  seize,  and  in  some  in- 
stances drag  the  nders  from  their  saddles,  stab- 
bing them  with  their  knives,  and  mounting  their 
splendid  black  horses,  gallop  over  the  field.  Nev- 
er, since  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brurade, 
was  a  cavalry  corps  more  cut  to  pieces.  There 
is  a  bitter  animosi^  existinff  between  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry  and  Ellsworm's  Zouaves.  A  great 
many  of  the  cavalry  are  citizens  of  Alexandria 
and  Fairfax  County,  and  they  resolved  to  kill  ev- 
ery Zouave  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Jackson ;  and  the  2fouave8 
were  equally  determined  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Ellsworth ;  so  no  quarter  was  expected  by  them. 

**  I  had  now  been  in  the  tree  some  two  hours, 
and  all  this  time  a  continuous  stream  of  wounded 
were  being  carried  past  me  to  the  rear.  The  soldiers 
would  cross  their  muskets,  place  their  wounded 
companions  across,  and  slowly  carry  them  past ; 
anotner  soldier  would  have  a  wounded  man  with 
his  arm  around  his  neck,  slowly  walking  back ;  and 
then  two  men  would  be  bearing  a  mortally  wound- 
ed comrade  in  their  arms,  who  was  in  convulsions 
and  writhing  in  his  last  agonies.  These  were  to 
me  the  most  affecting  scenes  I  witnessed,  and  I 
could  hardly  keep  back  the  tears,  while  I  could 
look  upon  the  dead  unmoved.  Picking  a  couple 
of  persimmons  as  a  remembrance,  I  descended  the 
tree,  startling  two  soldiers  leaning  against  it,  by 
requesting  them  to  move  their  guns  so  that  I 
could  get  down.  They  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment at  bearing  a  voice,  and  no  doubt  their  first 
thought  was  that  I  might  be  a  rebel  spy ;  but  the 
*  U.  S.'  on  my  belt,  and  my  anxious  inquiries  af- 
ter their  regiment,  soon  reassured  them. 

"  Leaving  the  tree,  I  went  along  over  the  field  to 
the  left,  the  bullets  whistling  about  me,  and  the 
cannon  balls  ploughing  up  the  ground  in  every  di- 
rection, when  I  came  across  two  of  our  men  with 
a  prisoner,  who  said  he  belonged  to  a  South  Car- 
olma  regiment.  I  asked  him  some  questions,  but 
he  was  dogged  and  silent,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  disposed  to  reply  to  my  inqpries.  The  shot 
fell  so  thick,  and  shells  burstmg  around  me,  I 
hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn.  A  musket  ball 
whizzed  past  my  ear,  so  near  that  I  felt  the  heat, 
and  for  a  moment  thought  I  was  hit  The  ground 
was  strewed  with  broken  guns,  swords,  cartridge- 
boxes,  blankets,   haversacks,  gun-carriages,  to- 
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gather  with  aU  ^  Mrapherntlia  of  warfiure,  min- 
ted with  the  deaa  and  wounded  men.  I  law 
Sere  a  hone,  and  hia  rider  under  him,  both  killed 
hf  the  aame  cannon  balL  Seeing  a  tmali  white 
hoQse  itiil  towards  the  left,  with  a  well  near  it,  I 
started  for  some  water,  and  getting  orer  a  wall,  I 
diaeoTered  Ijring  beside  it  a  number  of  our  dead 
with  their  haversacks  drawn  over  their  faces. 
I  lifted  the  coyer  from  their  faces,  thinking,  pei^ 
hi^  I  might  come  across  some  of  my  fnends ; 
but  Uiey  were  all  strangers,  or  so  disfigured  that 
I  could  not  recognize  them.  I  went  to  the  well 
for  a  drink,  and  as  I  drew  near  the  house,  I  heard 
loud  groans ;  and  such  a  scene  as  was  there  pre- 
iented,  in  that  little  house  of  two  rooms,  ana  on 
the  grass  around  it,  was  enough  to  appall  the 
•toutest  heart 

**  The  rooms  were  crowded,  and  I  could  not  get 
in;  but  all  around  on  the  grass  were  men  mor- 
tally wounded.  I  should  think  there  were  at  least 
forty  on  that  creensward  within  twenty  rods  of 
the  house,  and  such  wounds — some  with  both 
legs  shot  off;  some  with  a  thigh  shot  away; 
aome  with  both  legs  broken ;  others  with  horrid 
flesh  wounds  made  from  shells.  I  saw  one  man 
with  a  wound  in  his  back  large  enough  to  put  in 
my  fist ;  he  was  fiuBt  bleeding  to  deauu  They  lay 
ao  thick  around  me,  that  I  could  hardly  step  be- 
tween them,  and  every  step  was  in  blood.  As  I 
walked  among  them,  some  besought  me  to  kill 
them,  and  put  an  end  to  their  agony ;  some  were 

C':  gasping,  and  some  had  died  since  they  had 
n  Drought  there,  and  the  dying  convulsions  of 
these  strong  men  were  agonizing  in  the  extreme. 
Some  were  calling  for  the  surgeon,  but  the  hos- 
pital was  more  than  a  mile  off,  and  there  were  but 
two  surgeons  here. 

**  I  left  the  house,  and  bore  off  to  the  right, 
towards  some  low  pine  woods,  about  a  hun£*ed 
rods  distant,  and  scattered  along  were  the  dead 
bodies  of  our  men.  On  reaching  the  wood,  I 
found  the  ground  literally  covered  with  the  corpses 
of  the  enemy,  and  I  counted,  in  the  space  of 
about  ten  rods  square,  for^-seven  dead  rebels, 
and  ten  mortally  wounde<J,  and  scattered  all 
through  the  woods,  still  farther  back,  were  any 
number  more.  I  talked  with  several  of  the 
wounded,  and  they  told  me  they  belonged  to  the 
£ighth  Georgia  regiment.  Colonel  Bartow,  and 
had  arrived  at  Manassas,  from  Winchester,  the 
day  before,  where  they  had  been  with  General 
Johnston.  They  told  me  their  whole  regiment 
was  posted  in  this  pine  wood.  One  young  man 
told  me  he  was  from  Macon,  and  that  his  father 
was  a  merchant.  I  asked  another  where  he  was 
from.  He  replied,  defiantly, '  I  am  for  disunion 
—  opposed  to  you.'  This  man  had  both  thighs 
broken. 

'*  I  heard  one  of  our  soldiers  ask  a  wounded 
Georgian  if  their  orders  were  to  kill  our  wounded. 
He  answered, '  No.'  Our  soldiers  carried  water 
to  these  wounded  men,  and  as  they  lay  there 
writhing  in  agony,  a  cup  of  water  was  put  within 
their  reach.  The  convulsions  of  one  of  these  was 
awful  to  look  upon.  He  appeared  to  have  been 
shot  in  the  lungs,  as  he  vomited  blood  in  large 


quantttiea,  and  in  his  struggles  for  breath,  would 
tnrow  himself  dear  firom  lEo  ground.  I  notieed 
amone  this  heap  of  bodies  an  oflioer  dressed  in 
light  blue  uniform,  with  green  stripes  on  his 
pants,  —  a  fine-looking  man,  —  whom  I  took  to 
be  a  captain.  I  also  saw  one  of  our  soldiers  take 
sixty  dollars  firom  the  body  of  a  dead  Georgian, 
and  their  knives,  revolvers,  &c,  were  appropri- 
ated in  the  same  way.  This  I  looked  upon  aa  le- 
f'timate  plunder  for  the  soldiers,  but  as  a  citiieiiy 
forbore  to  take  anything  from  the  field. 
'*I  think  the  fi^t  in  this  wood  must  hsre 
been  fiercer  than  in  any  part  of  the  field,  except 
it  may  be  on  our  right,  wnere  the  Zouaves  were. 
This  wood  was  near  the  enemy's  right,  and  where 
the  fi^ht  commenced  in  the  morning  with  Hunter^ 
division,  and  as  Heintzelman's  division  came  into 
action,  the  rebels  were  giving  way  at  this  point, 
under  the  galling  fire  of  Colonel  Marston'a  r^- 
ment,  while  the  Khode  Island  troops  and  aome 
New  York  regiments  had  driven  back  their  ex- 
treme right.  Passing  through  these  pine  woods, 
I  still  bore  to  the  right,  towurds  our  centre,  and 
crossed  a  cleared  space,  and  came  to  some  heanry 
wood,  on  the  edge  of  which  I  perceived  a  mun- 
ber  of  dead  scattered  about,  and  seeing  aeveral 
wounded  men,  I  went  up  to  one  of  them,  and 
found  he  was  a  rebel  belonging  to  an  Alabama 
regiment  He  told  me  he  joined  the  regiment 
the  13th  of  ApriL  He  pointed  to  a  dead  horae 
close  to  us,  and  said,  'There  is  my  CdbnePa 
horse,  and  I  suppose  you  have  taken  him  pria- 


oner.' 


''  Most  of  these  rebels  had  grey  suits, 
black  trimmings  —  very  similar  to  the  nnifarms 
of  some  of  our  men.  Scattered  all  throu^  this 
wood  were  our  men  and  the  Alabamians,  dead 
and  wounded  mingled  together.  I  noticed  a 
splendid  bay  horse  nibbling  the  leaves  from  a 
tree,  and  was  thinking  what  a  fine  animal  he  was, 
when  I  saw  that  one  fore  leg  was  shot  ofi^  dean 
as  though  cut  by  a  knife,  and  bleeding  a  stream. 
Until  this  time  I  supposed  that  everything  was 
being  swept  before  us,  as  the  fire  from  the  ba^ 
teries  had  been  nearly  silenced  on  their  right, 
and  only  an  occasional  discharge  was  heard.  On 
the  enemy's  left,  the  firing  was  not  neariy  as 
vigorous  as  half  an  hour  previous.  I  came  out 
of  the  woods,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment,  aaw 
our  whole  body  retreating  in  utter  confusion  and 
disorder  —  no  lines,  no  companies,  no  regiment8| 
could  be  distinguished.  I  stood  still  a  few  mo- 
ments,  unable  to  comprehend  the  extraordinary 
spectacle. 

**  I  heard  my  name  called,  and  turning  round, 
a  Lieutenant  of  the  Massachusetts  Fifth  came 
towards  me.  '  \f  y  God,  Ed. !  what  are  you  here 
for  ? '  he  exclaimed.  Without  repl}in^,  I  asked 
if  the  Fifth  had  suffered  much.  He  said  it  had, 
and  that  the  Colonel  was  dangerously  wounded. 
I  waited  to  find  othere  of  my  friends,  but  the 
whole  line  was  drifting  back  through  the  vaUey. 
I  fell  in  with  them,  and  went  slowly  up  the  hiU, 
occasionally  halting  and  looking  back.  I  stopped 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  while  the  volume  dnned 
by,  and  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  more  than  a 
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dvovB  ox  oilnOy  80  emtinly  broken  and  disox^^sn- 
ised  were  onr  lines.  The  enemy  had  nearly 
oeaaed  firing  from  the  batteries  on  their  right 
and  centfOy  out  «till,  on  our  extreme  ri^ht,  be- 
yond 8  patdi  of  woods,  the  fight  was  gomg  on, 
and  thenr  cannonading  was  kept  up  with  vigor. 

**  Hie  fine  where  tne  main  battle  was  fought 
was  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
the  ground  uneven  and  broken  by  knolls  and 
patttiea  of  wood.  At  no  time  did  we  have  a  fair 
chance  at  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  They 
kept  behind  their  intrenchments,  or  under  cover 
d  *die  woods.  Our  comparatively  slight  loss 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  great  body 
of  our  troops  were  posted  in  the  valley  in  front 
€i  the  enemy's  batteries,  but  by  keeping  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  possible,  the  eoemv's  shot  passed 
over  their  heads,  while  the  cross  fire  of  infantry 
from  their  flanks  caused  us  the  most  damage. 

**  I  did  not  leare  the  hill  until  the  enemy's  in- 
ftnt^  came  out  from  their  intrenchments,  and 
tlowfy  moved  forward,  theur  guns  glistening  in 
thft  son;  but  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
durge,  and  onl^  advanced  a  short  distance. 
Had  they  precipitated  their  columns  upon  our 
panie-etncken  army,  the  slaughter  would  have 
oeen  dreadful,  for  so  thorough  was  the  panic, 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  have  stopped  the 
xetreat,  and  made  our  men  turn  and  fight.  They 
were  exhausted  with  twelve  hours'  marching  and 
fighting,  having  had  little  to  eat,  their  mouths 
pareheid  with  thirst,  and  no  water  in  their  canteens 
—  what  could  be  expected  of  them  then  ?  Our 
men  did  fight  like  heroes,  and  only  retreated 
when  they  had  no  officers  to  control  and  com- 
maad  them. 

•*  I  found  my  horse  tied  to  the  tree  where  I 
kfb  him  in  the  morning.  Mounting  him,  I  rode 
up  to  the  hospital  headquarters,  and  stopped 
some  time  watching  the  ambulances  bringing 
their  loads  of  wounded,  fearing  I  might  discover 
a  friend  or  acquaintance.  As  these  loads  of 
wounded  men  were  brought  up,  blood  fiowed 
from  the  ambulances  like  water  from  an  ice  cart, 
and  their  mutilated  limbs  protruding  from  the 
rear  had  no  semblance  of  humanity. 

**  I  left  these  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage,  and 
fell  into  this  retreating  mass  of  disorderly  and 
confused  soldiery.  Then  commenced  my  retreat 
Xone  who  dragged  their  weary  limbs  through 
the  long  hours  of  that  night  will  ever  forget  it 
Officers  of  regiments  placed  themselves  in  front 
of  a  body  of  their  men,  and  besought  them  to 
hah  and  form,  for  if  they  did  not  make  a  stand, 
their  retreat  would  be  cut  off.  But  they  might 
aa  well  have  asked  the  wind  to  cease  Slowing. 
The  men  heeded  them  not,  but  pressed  on  in  re- 
tzeat.  The  regiments  two  or  three  miles  to  our 
renv  which  had  not  been  in  action,  exhorted  our 
men  to  halt,  as  we  drifted  by,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
poae.  No  power  eotdd  stop  them.  The  various 
resmiienta  tried  to  collect  as  many  as  possible  by 
eaUing  out  the  number  of  their  regiment  ana 
their  State.  In  some  instances,  they  collected 
together  two  or  three  hundred  men. 

**  At  a  nanow  place  in  the  road  the  baggage 


wagons  and  artillery  ^  jammed  together  in  a 
dead  lock,  and  in  trymg  to  get  through  I  was 
hemmed  in  so  completely  that  for  fifteen  minutes 
I  could  not  move  in  either  direction,  and  in  tUs 
wav  I  became  separated  from  a  remnant  of  the 
Fifth,  and  did  not  see  them  again  till  I  reached 
Centreville.  I  finally  extricated  myself  by  break- 
ing down  a  rail  fence,  and  driving  my  horse  over 
it,  struck  across  a  large  cornfield,  thus  cutting 
off  considerable  distance  and  reaching  the  road  at 
a  point  where  it  entered  the  oak  forest  Shortly 
after  entering  the  woods  the  column  in  front  of 
me  suddenly  oroke  and  ran  into  the  woods  on  the 
left ;  the  panic  spread  past  me,  and  soldiers  ran 
pell-mell  mto  the  woods,  leaving  me  alone  on  my 
horse.  I  was  afiraid  that  in  their  fright  they 
might  shoot  me,  and  I  shouted  lustily,  *  False 
alarm.' 

*'  Turning  my  horse  about,  not  a  man  eould  I 
see ;  but  soon  a  soldier  thrust  his  head  firom  behind 
a  large  oak.  I  asked  him  what  the  matter  waa. 
He  replied, '  The  enemy  are  in  front'  Somewhat 
provoked  at  the  scare,  I  made  some  refiection  on 
Lis  courage,  and  shouted  again  still  louder,  *  False 
alarm,"  which  was  soon  taken  up  along  the  road, 
and  in  five  minutes  we  were  going  along  as  be- 
fore. This  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Shortly  after  I  overtook  two  sol- 
diers helping  along  a  disabled  Lieutenant ;  they 
asked  me  to  take  him  up  behind  me,  to  which  I 
readily  assented,  although  my  horse  was  already 
encumbered  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  and  sev- 
eral blankets.  The  poor  man  groaned  as  they 
lifted  him  up  behind  me.  I  was  fearful  he  might 
fidl  off,  and  I  told  him  to  put  both  arms  around 
me  and  hold  on  tight  Leaning  his  head  upon 
my  shoulder,  we  started  on. 

*'  He  soon  felt  better,  gave  me  his  name,  and 
informed  me  that  he  was  a  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  Marines,  and  belonged  in  Connecticut  He 
stated  that  they  had  in  the  fight  four  companies, 
of  eighty  men  each,  and  that  Lieutenant  Uitch- 
cock  (a  very  dear  friend)  was  killed  by  his  side. 
A  cavalry  officer,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  came 
riding  along,  and  drawing  up  near  to  me,  I  asked 
him  S  he  was  much  hurt  He  replied,  that  he 
had  received  a  rifle  ball  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  arm.  He  also  told  me  that  during  the  nght 
he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  the  one 
on  which  he  was  then  riding  he  caught  on  the 
field.  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  our 
disaster,  and  he  answered,  that  our  light  troops 
and  light  batteries  could  make  no  headway  against 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy,  strongly  intrenched* 
I  asked  him  how  the  enemy's  works  could  have 
been  carried;  with  characteristic  faith  in  his 
branch  of  the  service,  he  replied, '  By  allowing 
the  cavalry  to  charge,  supported  by  infantry.' 
He  also  informed  me  that  we  hod  about  one 
thousand  cavalry  in  the  field  during  the  battle. 

"As  we  continued  our  retreat  through  the 
wood,  the  men,  overcome  with  weariness,  dropped 
by  the  roadside,  and  immediately  fell  asleep: 
some,  completely  exhausted,  begged  to  be  carried, 
the  wagons  being  already  overloaded  with  those 
unable  to  walk;  and  some  shrewd  ones  quietly 
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bargained  with  the  driver  of  an  ordnance  wagon 
for  a  aeat  by  his  side.  Passing  out  through  this 
wood,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  hills  of  Centreyille. 
I  noticed  that  the  column  mostly  left  the  road, 
and  bore  off  through  an  open  field,  leaving  the 
bridge  we  had  crossed  in  the  morning  some  dis- 
tance on  our  right  I  could  not  account  for  this 
deviation  £rom  the  morning's  course,  and  I  left 
the  main  body  and  continued  along  some  distance 
farther,  deteimined  to  keep  the  main  road,  as  I 
knew  of  no  other  way  to  cross  the  creek,  except 
by  the  bridge  we  had  crossed  in  the  morning ;  but 
coming  up  to  a  line  of  broken-down  wagons,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  bridge  might  be  blocked 
up,  as  I  recollected  the  passage  was  quite  narrow. 
I  then  started  off  to  the  left,  across  a  level  field, 
but  upon  looking  back  I  perceived  that  the  wag- 
ons still  continued  on  towards  the  bridge ;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  cross.  I  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  of  soldiers  through  the  field  and 
into  some  low  woods. 

"Here  they  scattered  in  every  direction,  as 
there  was  no  path,  and  each  one  was  compelled 
to  choose  his  own  route.  I  picked  my  way  among 
the  tangled  underbrush  till  I  came  to  the  creek ; 
the  bamL  down  to  the  water  was  very  steep,  and 
I  feared  my  horse  could  not  carry  us  both  down 
safely ;  so,  dismounting,  I  led  him  slowly  down, 
and  then,  mounting,  I  drove  into  the  streanL 
The  bottom  was  soft  and  miry,  and  my  horse  sunk 
in  to  his  belly.  I  be^B^  to  think  that  we  should 
all  be  soon  noundermg  in  the  stream ;  then  urg- 
ing him  to  his  utmost  strength,  we  reached  the 
opposite  bank  in  safety.  Twice  my  gallant  horse 
started  up  the  bank  and  fell  back.  After  cross- 
ing this  creek  I  came  into  a  cornfield,  and  soon 
struck  a  road  leading  into  Centreville,  which  vil- 
lage I  soon  reached,  and  there  my  companion 
met  with  his  captain,  and  he  then  dismounted. 
Never  was  a  man  more  grateful  for  a  favor  than 
was  this  Lieutenant  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
thanked  me  a  thousand  times,  and,  wringing  my 
hands,  walked  awa^  with  his  friends. 

"  From  Centreville  I  could  see  the  disordered 
army  winding  along  for  some  two  miles ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  men,  and  all  the  wagons  and  artillery, 
took  the  road  over  the  bridge,  while  another  por- 
tion came  in  nearly  the  direction  I  had  taken.  It 
was  now  nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  as  it  grew 
darker,  our  retreating  army  kept  the  main  road 
over  the  bridge.  About  two  mdes  from  Centre- 
ville, on  the  southern  road,  was  a  rebel  battery, 
where  the  fight  had  taken  place  the  Thursday 
previous.  This  battery  commanded  the  bridge 
above  mentioned.  Suddenly  a  cannon  shot  was 
fired  from  the  battery  and  struck  our  column, 
crowding  across  this  narrow  bridge.  The  utmost 
consternation  was  created  by  this  fire.  In  their 
haste,  wagons  and  gun-carriages  were  crowded 
together  and  overturned;  the  drivers  cut  their 
horses  loose,  who  galloped  they  scarcely  knew 
'  whither.  Our  men  plunged  into  the  stream,  waist 
deep,  and  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  and 
some  who  were  seen  up  to  this  time  have  not  been 
beard  of  since. 

•<  The  enemy  still  fired  ftom  the  battery,  but 


did  not  dare  to  sally  out,  as  they  woe  kept  in 
chedL  by  our  reserve  on  the  heights  of  Omlm- 
ville.  I  reached  our  camp  that  we  had  left  in  the 
morning  a  little  after  eight  o'clodL,  and  found 
that  a  few  of  the  Fifth  had  arrived  before  me.  It  , 
was  then  expected  we  should  encamp  for  the 
night ;  but  about  nine  o'clock  we  received  orden 
to  march  to  Alexandria.  We  had  already  tnv* 
elled  from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  and  now  our  weary 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  march  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  farther. 

"  Slowly  the  fragment  of  our  regiment  fell  into 
line  and  began  this  dreadful  night  march.  I  took 
a  sick  man  behind  me  and  followed  in  the  rear 
of  our  regiment,  and  crossing  a  field  to  the  main 
road  we  fell  in  with  the  drifting  mass.  A  friend 
of  mine  from  the  Fifth,  who  could  hardly  walk, 
approached  me.  I  offered  him  my  horse  if  he 
would  hold  the  sick  man  who  was  groaning  at 
every  step.  To  this  he  readily  assented ;  so  I 
dismounted.  I  saw  no  more  of  my  horse  till 
morning,  but  trudged  along  all  night  without 
once  sitting  down  to  rest,  only  occasionally  stop- 
ping to  get  water. 

"  I  felt  comparatively  fresh  when  compared  with 
my  companions.  The  dust  was  intolerable,  and,  not 
having  any  canteen,  I  suffered  exceedingly  from 
thirst  &ien  dropped  down  along  the  road  by 
scores ;  some,  completely  exhausted^  pleaded  pit*  , 
eously  to  be  helped  along;  some  took  hold  of 
the  rear  of  the  wagons,  whict  was  considerable 
support  to  them,  and  many  a  horse  had  two  men 
on  his  back,  with  another  helped  along  by  his 
tail;  in  fiict,  a  horse  carrving  but  one  was  an 
exception.  I  assisted  one  fine  fellow  along  for  a 
long  distance,  who  told  me  he  was  taken  with 
ble^ing  at  the  lungs  while  on  the  field ;  he  was 
very  weak,  and  in  vain  I  tried  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  ride,  but  he  bore  up  manrally 
through  the  night,  and  I  saw  liim  the  next  day  in 
Washmgton. 

"  After  passing  Fairfiix  Court  House  some  of 
the  regiments,  or  such  a  portion  as  could  be  c<^ 
lected  together,  bivouacked  for  the  night,  but  the 
men  were  so  scattered  that  I  doubt  if  half  a  regi- 
ment halted  at  any  one  spot  I  still  walked  on, 
never  once  resting,  fearing  if  I  did  I  should  feel 
worse  when  I  again  started.  Towards  morning 
my  feet  began  to  be  blistered,  and  the  cords  <» 
m]^  legs  worked  like  rusty  wires,  giving  me  great 
pain  at  every  step.  Gladly  did  I  hail  the  first 
faint  streak  of  lignt  in  the  east 

"  At  davlight  we  were  within  five  miles  of  Alex- 
andria. About  this  time  we  came  to  where  the 
Washington  road  branches  off  fit>m  the  main 
road  to  Alexandria,  and  here  our  column  divided. 
I  continued  on  towards  Alexandria,  and  in  about 
an  hour  came  in  sight  of  Shuter's  hilL  I  theca 
felt  my  journey  was  nearly  accomplished,  but  the 
last  two  miles  seemed  endless. 

'*  I  stopped  at  a  small  house  just  back  of  Fort 
Ellsworth,  and  asked  the  old  negro  woman  for 
some  break&st  Two  Zouaves  were  there  when 
I  entered,  and  soon  four  more  came  in.  She 
knew  them  all,  as  they  had  paid  her  fi^uent  vis- 
its while  encamped  in  that  DdgUxurhood.    She 
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9D]f  got  Qt  the  best  she  had,  and  these  six 
laTet  and  mYself,  nearly  femished  as  we  were, 
down  to  tnat  breakfast  of  fried  pork,  hoe 
:e^  and  cofiee,  senred  to  us  by  this  old  slave 
nan,  with  greater  delight  than  ever  a  king 
ted  himself  at  a  banquet. 
'The  Zouaves  each  had  tbeir  story  of  the  battle 
^te,  but  the  charge  of  the  Black  Horse  Cav- 
r  was  their  especial  theme.  One  of  them, 
ting  8  large  Coirs  pistol  from  his  pocket,  said, 
lere,  I  gave  that  fellow  h — 1,  and  he  wasn't  the 
f  one  either.'  I  coveted  this  pistol,  and  soon 
gained  for  it,  and  now  have  it  in  my  posses- 
I;  one  barrel  onlyfaad  been  fired.  The  Zouaves 
iaaUy  dropped  off,  and  after  paying  the  slave 
nan  K>r  the  meal,  I  started  over  the  hill  to  the 
kp  of  the  Fifth,  where  I  arrived  about  half 
t  eight  o'clock,  and  found  that  my  horse  with 
ndm  bad  arrived  safely  some  time  before." 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

bjf  Oideon  J,  PiBow  and  his  boyt  on  rs- 
tmimgjhm  LafayetU^  Georgia^  June  24,  1864. 

Tell  me  not,  in  boastful  twaddle, 
Yankees  five  by  one  **  Confed  " 

Are  unnerved  and  made  skedaddle. 
With  coat-tail  as  high  as  head. 

«*Feds"  will  fight— a  bold  defender 
Is  each  member  of  their  ranks  ; 
'  That  thev  readily  surrender. 

Can't  be  spoken  of  the  **  Yanks." 

Twas  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
That  we  hoped  to  reap  to-day ; 

Certain  that  before  the  morrow 
We  should  march  the  Yanks  away. 

Without  bloodshed,  without  battle. 

In  their  bivouac  so  nice, 
We  would  pen  them  like  dumb  cattle. 

Gobble  all  up  in  a  trice. 

Bot  their  bullets  now  remind  us 
We  should  all  be  making  tracks^ 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us  — 
Far  behind  —  those  deadly  "  cracks." 

Deadly,  and  perhaps  some  other 
Fell  shots  may  increase  our  slain ; 

Many  a  fallen,  war- wrecked  brother 
Never  can  take  aim  again. 

'Stride  our  horses  let's  be  jumping, 
While  our  hearts  we  thought  so  brave. 

Like  unmuffled  drums,  are  thumping. 
And  our  knees  are  like  to  cave. 

Trust  no  shelter,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  Yankees  bury  our  dead ! 
Run !  run !  in.  this  dreadful  present. 

Bullets  whizzing  overhead ! 

hti  us,  too,  continue  going. 
Spur  our  "plugs "  to  fastest  gait : 

Por.the  blue-coats  are  pursuing,  ^ 

And  we'TO  had  •*  enough  "  of  late. 


A  Brave  Irishman.  —  One  of  the  Indiana 
regiments  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  whole  bri- 
gade, in  one  of  the  battles  in  MississippL  The 
Indianians,  unable  to  withstand  such  great  odds, 
were  compelled  to  fidl  back  about  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  losmg,  to  the  utter  mortification  of  the  o£&> 
cers  and  men,  their  flag,  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemv.  Suddenly,  a  tall  Irishman, 
a  private  in  the  color  company,  rushed  fixmi  the 
ranks  across  the  vacant  ground,  attacked  the 
squad  of  rebels  who  had  possession  of  the  con- 
quered flag,  with  his  musket  felled  several  to  the 
ground,  snatched  the  flag  from  them,  and  returned 
safely  back  to  his  regiment.  The  bold  fellow  was, 
of  course,  immediately  surrounded  by  his  jubilant 
comrades,  and  greatly  praised  for  his  gallantry. 
His  Captain  appointea  him  to  a  sergeantcy  on  the 
spot ;  but  the  hero  cut  everything  short  by  the 
reply,  "  O,  never  mind.  Captain,  —  say  no  more 
about  it  I  dropped  my  whiskey  flask  among  the 
rebels,  and  fetcned  that  back,  and  I  thou^t  I 
might  just  as  well  bring  the  flag  along !  ** 


"  It  is  mt  Mother!  " — An  interesting  anec- 
dote, though  of  doubtful  authenticity,  is  related 
of  Franklin,  who,  it  is  alleged,  in  order  to  test  the 
parental  instinct  existing  between  mother  and 
child,  introduced  himself  as  a  belated  traveller  to 
his  mother's  house  after  an  absence  of  many  years. 
Her  house  being  filled  with  more  illustrious  guests 
than  the  unknown  stranger,  she  refused  him  sh^ 
ter,  and  would  have  turned  him  firom  her  door. 
Hence,  he  concluded  that  this  so-called  parental 
instinct  was  a  pleasant  delusive  belief,  not  suscep- 
tible of  proof. 

The  opposite  of  this  lately  occurred  in  Wash^ 
ington.  In  one  of  the  fierce  enpigements  with 
the  rebels  near  Mechanicsville,  m  May,  1864,  a 
young  Lieutenant  of  a  Rhode  Island  battery  had 
his  right  foot  so  shattered  by  a  fragment  of  shell 
that,  on  reaching  Washington,  after  one  of  those 
horrible  ambulance  rides,  and  a  journey  of  a 
week's  duration,  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  am- 
putation of  the  leg.  He  telegraphed  home,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  that  all  was  going  well,  and 
with  a  soldier's  fortitude  composed  himself  to 
bear  his  sufferings  alone. 

Unknown  to  him,  however,  his  mother,  one  of 
those  dear  reserves  of  the  army,  hastened  up  to 
join  the  main  force.  She  reached  the  city  at 
midnight,  and  the  nurses  would  have  kept  her 
from  him  until  morning.  One-  sat  by  his  side 
fiinning  him  as  he  slept,  her  hand  on  the  feeble, 
fluctuating  pulsations  which  foreboded  sad  re- 
sults. But  what  woman's  heart  could  resist  the 
pleadings  of  a  mother  then?  In  the  darkness 
she  was  finally  allowed  to  glide  in  and  take  the 
place  at  his  side.  She  touched  his  pulse  as  the 
nurse  had  done ;  not  a  word  had  been  spoken, 
but  the  sleeping  boy  opened  his  eyes  and  said, 
"  That  feels  like  my  mother's  hand ;  who  is  this 
beside  me  ?  ll  u  my  mother ;  turn  up  the  gas 
and  let  me  see  mother ! " 

The  two  dear  faces  met  in  one  long,  joyful,  sob- 
bmg  embrace,  and  the*  fondness  pent  up  in  eadi 
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hetrt  sobbed  and  panted,  and  wept  forth  its  ex- 
pression. 

The  gallant  fellow,  just  twenty-one,  his  leg  am- 
putated on  the  last  day  of  his  three  years'  service, 
underwent  operation  aiter  operation;  and  at  last, 
when  des^  orew  ni^  and  ne  was  told  b^  tearful 
friends  that  it  only  remained  to  make  hmi  com- 
fortable, said  he  had  "  looked  death  in  the  face 
too  many  times  to  be  afraid  now,"  and  died  as 
gallantly  as  did  the  men  of  the  Cumberland. 


The  Flight  fbom  Bull  Run. — A  corre- 
spondent gives  the  following  account  of  the  panic 
and  flight  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run :  ''  I  was  near 
the  rear  of  the  movement,  with  the  brave  Captain 
Alexander,  who  endeavored,  by  the  most  gallant 
but  unavailable  exertions,  to  check  the  onward 
tumult  It  was  difficult  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  our  sudden  reverse.  'What  does  it  all 
mean  P  '  I  asked  Alexander.  '  It  means  de- 
feat,' was  his  reply.  '  We  are  beaten ;  it  is  a 
shameful,  a  cowardly  retreat !  Hold  up,  men ! ' 
he  shouted;  'don't  be  such  infernal  cowards!' 
and  he  rode  backwards  and  forwards,  placing  his 
horse  across  the  road,  and  vainly  tr}iDg  to  rally 
the  running  troops.  The  teams  and  wagons  con- 
fused and  -dismembered  every  corps.  We  were 
now  cut  off  from  the  advance  body  by  the  ene- 
my's infantry,  who  had  rushed  on  the  slope  just 
left  by  us,  surrounded  the  guns  and  sutlers'  wag- 
ons, and  were  apparently  pressing  up  against  us. 
*  It's  no  use,  Alexander,'  I  said ;  *  you  must  leave 
with  the  rest.'  •  I'll  be  d— d  if  I  will,'  was  the 
sullen  reply ;  and  the  splendid  fellow  rode  back 
to  make  ms  way  as  best  he  could.  Meantime, 
I  saw  officers  with  leaves  and  eagles  on  their 
shoulder-straps.  Majors  and  Colonels,  who  had 
deserted  their  commands,  pass  me,  galloping  as 
if  for  dear  life.  No  enemy  pursued  just  then ; 
but  I  suppose  all  were  afraid  that  his  guns  would 
be  trained  down  the  long,  narrow  avenue,  and 
mow  the  retreating  thousands,  and  batter  to 
pieces  army  wagons  and  everything  else  which 
crowded  it.  Only  one  field-officer,  so  far  as  my 
observation  extended,  seemed  to  have  remem- 
bered his  duty.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Speidel,  a 
foreigner,  attached  to  a  Connecticut  regiment, 
strove  against  the  current  for  a  league.  I  posi- 
tively declare  that,  with  the  two  exceptions  men- 
tioned, all  efforts  made  to  check  the  panic  before 
CentreviUe  was  reached,  were  confined  to  civil- 
ians. I  saw  a  man  in  citizen's  dress,  who  had 
thrown  off  his  coat,  seize  a  musket,  and  was  try- 
ing to  rally  the  soldiers  who  came  by  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  In  reply  to  a  request  for  his 
name,  he  said  it  was  Washbume,  and  I  learned 
he  was  the  member  by  that  name  from  Illinois. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg  made  a  similar  effort. 
Both  these  Congressmen  bravely  stood  their 
ground  till  the  last  moment,  and  were  servicea- 
ble at  CentreviUe  in  assisting  the  halt  there  ulti- 
mately made.  And  other  civilians  did  what  they 
could. 

"  But  what  a  scene !  and  how  terrific  the  onset 
of  that  tumultuous  retreat  I  For  three  miles,  hosts 


of  Federal  troops  ---all  detached  frt>m  their  regi- 
ments, all  mingled  in  one  disorderly  rout —  were 
fleeing  along  the  road,  but  mostly  through  the 
lots  on  either  side.  Army  wagons,  sutlers'  teams, 
and  private  carriages,  choked  the  passage*  tum- 
bling against  each  other,  amid  clouds  of  dust, 
and  sickening  sights  and  sounds.  Hacks,  con- 
taining unlucky  spectators  of  the  late  affiray, 
were  smashed  like  glass,  and  the  occupants  were 
lost  sight  of  in  the  debris.  Horses,  flying  wildly 
from  the  battle-field,  many  of  them  in  death  ago- 
ny, galloped  at  random  forward,  joining  in  the 
stampede.  Those  on  foot,  who  could  catch  them, 
rode  them  bareback,  as  much  to  save  themselyeB 
from  being  run  over,  as  to  make  quicker  time. 
Wounded  men,  l}ing  along  the  banks,  — -  the  few 
neither  left  on  tlie  field  nor  taken  to  the  captured 
hospitals,  —  appealed,  with  raised  hands,  to  those 
who  rode  horses,  begging  to  be  lifted  behind,  but 
few  regarded  such  petitions.  Then  the  artillery 
—  such  as  was  saved  —  came  thundering  along, 
smashing  and  overpowering  everything.  The 
regular  cavalry  (I  record  it  to  their  sname)  joined 
in  the  mSlee,  adding  to  its  terrors,  for  they  rode 
down  footmen  without  mercy.  One  of  the  great 
guns  was  overturned,  and  lay  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
caisson.  As  I  passed  it,  J  saw  an  artilleryman 
running  between  the  ponderous  fore  and  after 
wheels  of  his  ^n-carrioge,  hanging  on  with  both 
hands,  and  vainly  striving  to  jump  upon  the  ord- 
nance. The  drivers  were  spurring  the  horses ; 
he  could  not  cling  much  longer,  and  a  more  ago- 
nized expression  never  ^xed  the  features  of  a 
drowning  man.  The  carriage  bounded  from  the 
roughness  of  a  steep  hill  leading  to  a  creek ;  he 
lost  his  hold,  fell,  and  in  an  mstant  the  great 
wheels  had  crushed  the  life  out  of  him.  Who 
ever  saw  such  a  flight?  Could  the  retreat  at 
Borodino  have  exceeded  it  in  confusion  and  tu- 
mult? I  think  not.  It  did  not  slack  in  the 
least  until  CentrevillOkWas  reached.  There  the 
sight  of  the  reserve  —  Miles*  brigade  —  formed 
in  order  on  the  bill,  seemed  somewhat  to  reas- 
sure the  van.  But  stiU  the  teams  and  foot  sol- 
diers pushed  on,  passing  their  own  camps,  and 
heading  swiftly  for  the  distant  Potomac,  until, 
for  ten  miles,  the  road  over  which  the  grand 
army  had  so  lately  passed  southward,  gay  with 
unstained  banners,  and  fiushed  with  surety  of 
strength,  was  covered  with  the  fragments  of  its 
retreating  forces,  shattered  and  panic-stricken  in 
a  single  day.  From  the  branch  route,  the  trains 
attached  to  Hunter's  division  had  caught  the 
contagion  of  the  flight,  and  poured  into  its  al- 
ready swollen  current  another  turbid  freshet  of 
confusion  and  dismay.  Who  ever  saw  a  more 
shameful  abandonment  of  munitions,  gathered  at 
such  vast  expense?  The  teamsters,  many  of 
them,  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  and  galloped 
from  the  wagons.  Others  threw  out  their  loads 
to  accelerate  their  flight,  and  grain,  picks,  and 
shovels,  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  lay  tram- 
pled in  the  dust  for  leagues.  Thousands  of  mus- 
kets strewed  the  route,  and  when  some  of  us 
sdcoeeded  in  rallying  a  body  of  fugitives,  and  form- 
ing them  in  a  line  across  the  roaio,  hardly  one  but 
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bad  tliTown  away  Us  arms.  If  the  enemy  had 
brought  up  his  artillery,  and  served  it  upon  the 
letreating  train,  or  had  intercepted  our  pro^ss 
with  five  hundred  of  his  cavalry,  he  might  nave 
captured  enough  supplies  for  a  week's  feast  of 
^anksgiving.  IS  it  was,  enough  was  left  be- 
hind to  tell  the  story  of  the  panic.  The  rout  of 
the  Federal  army  seemed  complete.'* 


iNCiDEim  OP  Shiloh.  —  Early  on  Monday 
morning,  General  Nelson  despatched  an  orderly 
from  a  cavalry  company  to  the  river  with  a  mes- 
sage. The  Gfenerai  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer, 
and  the  day  wore  away  without  hearijig  from  the 
messenger.  General  Nelson  was  funous,  and 
directed,  the  following  day,  a  search  to  be  made 
ibr  the  orderly.  He  was,  after  some  trouble, 
fbmid,  and  taken  immediately  to  headquarters. 
He  was  called  upon  for  an  account,  and  said,  in 
8  brief,  off-hand  manner,  that  when  he  got  to  the 
river,  he  found  several  thousand  sku&ers,  and 
six  hundred  of  these  agreed  to  go  into  action  if 
they  could  find  a  leader.  The  young  cavalryman 
promptly  offered  himself,  and  as  prompUy  led 
the  men  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight  He  re- 
ported to  General  Crittenden,  was  assigned  a 
position  which  he  maintained  all  day,  losing  from 
ma  impromptu  command  ten  men  killed  and  fifty 
wounded.  The  General  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  young  man  and  his  gaUant  conduct,  that  he 
pnniediately  aent  his  name  to  General  Buell,  and 
inat«id  of  being  a  private,  he  is  now  a  commis- 
nooed  officer. 

A  hemmed  individual,  face  several '  shades 
blacker  uan  the  ace  of  spades,  and  continually 
deepKcning  in  color  frx)m  a  contact  with  powder, 
burriedly  ran  up  to  Captain  Pick  Russell  and 
aaked  for  a  few  rounds  or  cartridges.  "  Give  me 
some,  for  God's  sake.  Captain ;  nght  down  here 
I  have  a  bully  place,  and  every  time  I  fire,  down 
goes  a  secesher."  He  was  accommodated,  and 
irhile  the  Captain  was  filling  his  cartridge-box, 
the  fellow  was  loading  his  piece.  After  being 
supplied,  he  dashed  to  the  left  and  disappeared 
in  the  woods.  A  roar  of  musketry  in  the  direc- 
tion he  took  was  kept  up  all  day,  but  whether  he 
iped  or  not  has  not  been  ascertained. 


A  Gallant  Baio).  —  A  soldier  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  eiihi- 
bitiont  of  bravery  and  daring  that  occurred  during 
the  war: 

•  When  the  advance  of  the  rebel  cavalry  arrived 
St  Manassas  Junction,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th 
of  August,  1862,  about  fifty  stragglers  belonging 
to  different  regiments  in  Pope's  and  McClellan's 
commands  gathered  around  the  railroad  depot, 
with  loaded  muskets,  uncertain  whether  to  run  or 
atay  by  and  try  to  defend  the  place.  Among  the 
number  was  one  Samuel  Conde,  a  membef  of  the 
Eleventh  New  York  battery,  who  for  the  previoua 
two  monthf  had  been  on  duty  at  General  Pope's 
besdquarteA,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington.   Finding   there  was  no  commissioned 


officer  to  take  command,  and  that  the  rebels  were 
close  upon  us,  this  brave  young  man  seiied  a 
musket,  and  calling  upon  his  comrades  to  rally 
and  follow  him,  he  posted  his  little  company  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  railroad,  near  an  old 
rebel  fortification,  and  awaited  with  fixed  bayonets 
the  approach  of 'die  enemy.  The  first  that  ap* 
nearcd  vras  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  who  dashed  up 
furiously  towards  the  depot.  No  sooner  had  tbey 
passed  us  than  our  little  band,  led  by  their  new 
commander,  charged  with  a  shout  at  the  enemy, 
scattering  them  m  all  directions.  On  reachizug; 
the  depot,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  rebel  infantry,  who  commanded  ua  to 
surrender.  'Never,'  shouted  our  brave  leader, 
and  with  the  words  '  come  on,  boys,'  we  dashed 
through  their  ranks,  only  to  find  ourselves  atill 
further  surrounded  by  a  large  force  of  cavalry. 
Here,  for  a  moment,  we  faltered ;  but  hearing  our 
leader  still  urging  us  on,  we  pushed  forward 
through  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry,  and  soon 
passed  the  enemy^s  lines  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  half  of  our  little  band,  including  our  brave 
commander.  Finding  it  foUy  to  remain  longer  in 
that  vicinity,  we  took  to  the  woods,  and  arrived 
at  Fairfax  Station  early  the  next  morning.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  names  d 
any  of  Uiis  little  band,  for  we  were  all  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  I  can  only  bear  testimony  to 
the  fearless  bravery  of  our  leader,  who,  I  rear, 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  a  rebel  bullet,  hoping  that, 
if  this  ever  meets  the  eye  of  any  of  his  niende, 
they  may  have  the  graufication  of  knowing  that 
he  died  a  hero."        

The  Clothes-line  Telegraph. — In  the  ear- 
ly part  of  1863,  when  the  Union  army  was  en- 
camped at  Falmouth,  and  picketing  Uie  banks 
of  the  Rapnahannock,  the  utmost  tact  and  inge- 
nuity were  displayed,  by  the  scout?  and  videttes,  in 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  contemplated  movements 
on  either  side;  and  here,  as  at  various  other 
times,  the  shrewdness  of  the  African  camp  at- 
tendants was  very  remarkable. 

One  circumstance  in  particular  shows  how 
quick  the  race  are  in  learmng  the  art  of  commu- 
nicating by  signals. 

There  came  into  the  Union  lines  a  negro  from 
a  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  known  by 
the  name  of  Dabney,  who  was  found  to  possess 
a  remarkably  clear  knowled^  of  the  topography 
of  the  whole  region ;  and  ne  was  employed  as 
cook  and  body  servant  at  headquarters.  When 
he  first  saw  our  system  of  army  telegraphs,  the 
idea  intefested  him  intensely,  and  he  bef^ed  the 
operators  to  explain  the  signs  to  him.  Tney  did 
so,  and  found  that  he  comd  understand  and  re- 
member the  meaning  of  the  various  movements 
as  well  as  any  of  his  brethren  of  paler  hue. 

Not  long  after,  his  wife,  who  had  come  with  him, 
expressed  a  great  anxiety  to  be  aUowed  to  go  over 
to  the  other  side  as  servant  to  a  "  secesh  woman," 
whom  General  Hooker  was  about  sendinff  over  to 
her  friends.  The  request  was  granted.  Dabnejr's 
wife  went  across  the  Rappahannock,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  duly  installed  as  laundress  at  the  head- 
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quarters  of  a  prominent  rebel  General    Dabney,  ^HB  OLD  SERGEANT. 

bar  hosbandy  on  the  north  bank,  was  soon  found  

to  be  wonderfoUy  weU  informed  as  to  aU  the  rebel  »^  pobcbythb  wilmo». 

^ans.    Within  an  hoar  of  the  time  that  a  move-  Thb  carrier  cannot  sing  to-day  the  ballads 
ment  of  any  kind  was  projected,  or  even  discussed,  With  which  he  us^  to  go 

among  the  rebel  generals.  Hooker  knew  all  about  Rhymi^  the  grand  rounds  of*  the  Happy  New 
•it.    He  knew  whidi  corps  was  moving,  or  about  Years 

to  move,  in  what  direction,  how  long  they  had  That  are  now  beneath  the  snow  ;  — 

been  on  the  march,  and  in  what  force ;  and  all  po,  ^^  gn^e  ^^^^ftj  ^n^  portentous  shadow 
this  knowledge  came  through  Dabney,  and  his  xhat  overcast  the  earUi, 

reports  alwa3rs  turned  out  to  be  true.  And  smote  the  land  last  year  with  desolation, 

I  et  Dabney  was  never  absent,  and  never  talked  Still  darkens  every  hearth, 

with  the  scouts,  and  seemed  to  be  always  taken 

up  witii  hisduties  as  cook  and  groom  about  head-  ^d  the  cttrier  hears  Beethoven's  mighty  dead- 
quarters.  march 

How  he  obtained  his  information  remained  for  .    ,^™«  "P  ^I^/V^.  ?^v.     •    v-  v 

some  time  a  puiale  to  the  Union  officers.    At  ^^  J^j  b^^Slr  j^"^^,'^^ 
length,  upon  much  solicitation,  he  unfolded  his  ^ 

marvellous  secret  to  one  of  our  officers.  And  to-day,  like  a  scarred  and  weather-beaten  vet- 
Taking  him  to  a  point  where  a  clear  view  could  eran, 
be  obtained  of  Freaericksburg,  he  pointed  out  a          Again  he  comes  along, 

littie  cabin  in  the  suburbs  near  the  river  bank,  To  tell  the  story  of  the  Old  Year's  struggles* 
and  asked  him  if  he  saw  that  clothes-line  with  In  another  New  Year's  song. 

^^i^'^^^'tu^^    "Well,- said  he  And  tiie  song  is  his,  but  not  so  with  tiie  story  ; 
«that  dotiies-hM  tells  me  m  half  an  hour  just  p^,,  the  rtory,  you  must  know  ^ 

wlMit  goes  on  at  Lee's  headquarters.    You  see  my  Was  told  in  prose  to  Assistant-Surgeon  Austin, 

wife  over  there;  she  washes  for  the  officers,  and  By  a  soldier  of  Shiloh ; 

oooks,  and  waits  around,  and  as  soon  as  she  hears 

about  any  movement  or  anything  going  on,  she  By  Robert  Burton,  who  waS  brought  up  on  the 

comes  down  and  moves  the  clothes  on  that  line  Adams 

10  I  can  understand  it  in  a  minute.    That  there  ^^^  ^*  death-wound  in  his  side, 

gray  shirt  is  Longstreet  j  and  when  she  takes  it  And  who  told  tiie  story  to  the  Asastant-Surgeon 

ott,  it  means  he's  gone  down  about  Richmond.  ^'^  ^  "^®  ^^'  ^'  ^  ^*^- 

That  white  shirt  means  Hill ;  and  when  she  moves  But  the  singer  feels  it  will  better  suit  the  i^il^<l, 

it  up  to  the  west  end  of  the  line.  Hill's  corps  has  If  all  should  deem  it  right, 

moved  up  stream.    That  red  one  is  StonewalL  To  sing  the  story  as  if  what  it  speaks  of 

He's  down  on  the  right  now,  and  if  he  moves,  she  l£ul  happened  but  last  night. 

will  move  that  red  shirt."  ^  _-, 

One  morning  Dabney  came  in  and  reported  a  "^°^«  *  little  nearer.  Doctor -Thank  youl  let 

movement  over  tiiere.   "But,"  saj-s  he,  "  it  don't  ^i^^  ^Lrnt^^,^^     a^^  it  An^     w.^  «. 

jmount  to  any  tiling.    They're  jist  making  be-  ^""  IZrl^eX^^        ^^-J^  «- 

"®T®-    -s  .      4  ♦    1     t    *  41.     1  *i.      r  ^^y  ^  y®^  ™*y  ^^^^  ^m  tetter,  but  Tm  pretty 

An  officer  went  out  to  look  at  the  clothes  line  well  used  up 

telegraph  through  his    field-glass.     There  had  Doctor,  you've  done  all  you  could  do,  but  Tm  just 

been  ouite  a  shifting  over  there  among  the  armj  a  going  up. 

flannels.    "  But  how  do  you  know  but  there  is 

iomethinginitP"  "  Feel  my  pulse,  sir,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  is  no  uae 

« Do  you  see  those  two  blankets  pinned  to-  ^  try." 

getiier  at  tiie  bottom  P  "  siud  Dabney.     «  Yes,  "  ^^^  say  that,"  said  tiie  Surgeon,  as  he  smodi- 

but  what  of  it? "  said  tiie  officer.    "  Why,  tiiat's  . -*     n  "^  *  ??   '      a    r  ij-     * 

her  way  of  making  a  fish-trap ;    and  wh^n  she  "^^  "^^V^^  ^^'  ""^^  ~"'^^*  ^^'  *  "^^^^^  ^  "^ 

pins  the  dotiies  togetiier  that  way,  it  means  ,,y^^  ^;^  ^    ^  ^^^  ^^  difference.  Doctor, 
Aat  Lee  IS  only  trymg  to  draw  us  mto  hw  when  you  come  to  die. 

fish-trap.'* 

As  long  as  the  two  armies  lay  watching  each  «  Doctor,  what  has  been  the  matter  ? "   «  You  were 
other  on  opposite  banks  of  the  stream,  Dabney,  very  faint,  they  say ; 

with  his  dothes-line  telegraph,  continued  to  be  You  must  try  to  get  to  sleep  now."  « Doctor,  have 
one  of  the  promptest  and  most  reliable  of  General  ^  been  away  ? " 

Hooker's  scouts.  "  No,  my  venerable  comrade."    "  Doctor,  vnll  ^ 

please  to  stay  ?  .  y 

There  is  something  I  must  tell  you,  and  you  won't 

AKKANaAS  Tactics.  —  An  Arkansas  Colonel  ^^*  ^^"^  ^  '^^  ^ 

had  the  following  order  for  mounting  his  men :  «<  j  have  got  my  mn^rfthmg  orders,  and  am  ready  bow 

First  order.  —  Prepare  fer  tur  git  onto  yer  to  go ; 

creeterst  Doctor,  cUd  you  say  I  fiunted? — but  it  couldn't 

Second  order.  -—  Gll  1  have  been  so — 
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Por  M  sore  •■  Tm  a  Sergeant  and  was  wounded  at 

Shiloh. 
Pfa  this  Tery  night  been  back  there— on  the  old 

field  of  ^iloh ! 

•«  You  may  think  it  all  delusion — all  the  sickness 

of  the  brain: 
If  jon  do»  you  are  mistaken,  and  mistaken  to  my  pain ; 
Por  upjon  my  dying  honor,  as  I  hope  to  live  again, 
I  have  just  been  back  to  Shiloh  and  all  over  it  again ! 

**This  is  all  that  I  remember;  the  last  time  the 

Lighter  came, 
And  the  Hghts  had  all  been  lowered,  and  the  noises 

much  the  same, 
He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  something 

called  my  name — 

*  OnnnnLT  -  Sesgbant  -  Robekt  -  Bxtbton  ! '  — just 

that  way  it  called  my  name. 

**  Then  I  thought,  who  could  have  called  me  so  dis- 
tinctly and  so  slow — 

It  can*t  be  the  Lighter^  surely ;  he  could  not  have 
spoken  so ; 

And  I  tried  to  answer,  <  Here,  sir !  *"  but  I  couldn't 
make  it  go, 

Por  I  couldn't  move  a  muscle,,  and  I  couldn't  make 
it  go  I 

*'  Then  I  thought  it  all  a  nightmare —  all  a  humbug 

and  a  bore ! 
It  is  just  another  grapetine^  and  it  won't  come  any 

more; 
Bat  it  came,  sir,  notwithstanding,  just  the  same 

words  as  before, 

*  Okdbblt  -  Sbboeant  -  RoBEBT  -  BuBTON  ! '   more 

distinctly  than  before ! 

*  That  is  all  that  I  remember,  till  a  sudden  burst  of 

light. 

And  I  stood  beside  the  river,  where  we  stood  that 
Sunday  night. 

Waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  dark  blufis  oppo- 
site, 

When  the  river  seemed  perdition,  and  all  hell  seemed 
opposite! 

*'  And  the  same  old  palpitation  came  again  with  all 

its  power. 
And  I  heard  a  bugle  sounding,  as  from  heaven  or  a 

tower; 
And  the  same  mysterious  voice  said :  <  It  is  —  the 

ELEVENTH  HOUB ! 
OnDBBLT-SEBOEAKT  —  ROBEBT     BuBTON  —  IT    IS 
THE  ELEVENTH  HOUB  I  ' 

"Dr.    Austin!— what   day   is   this?"— "It  is 

Wednesday  night,  you  know." 
"  Yes !   To-morrow  will  be  New  Year's,  and  a  right 

good  time  below  I 
What  Hme  is  it,  Dr,  Austin  ?  "  —  «•  Nearly  twelve." 

—  ••  Then  don't  you  go ! 

Can  it  be  that  all  this  hi^pened — all  this —  not  an 
hour  ago ! 

**  There  was  where  the  gunboats  opened  on  the  dark, 

rebellious  host. 
And  where  Webster  semicircled  his  last  guns  upon 

the  coast  — - 
There  were  still  the  two  log-houses,  just  the  same, 

or  else  their  ghost  '— 
And  the  same  old  transport  came  and  took  me  orer 

—  or  its^iostl 


«« And  the  whole  field  lay  befbreme,  all  deserted  fkr 

and  wide  — 
There  was  where  they  fell  on  Prentiss  —  there 

McClemand  met  the  tide ; 
There  was  where  stem  Sherman  rallied,  and  where 

Hurlbut's  heroes  died — 
Lower  down,  where  WaUace  charged  them,  and 

kept  charging  till  he  died ! 

"There  was  where  Lew  Wallace  showed  them  he 

was  of  the  ccmme  kin- 
There  was  where  old  Nelson  thundered,  and  where 

Rousseau  waded  in — 
There  McCook  <  sent  them  to  break&st,'  and  we  all 

began  to  win  — 
There  was  where  the  grape-shot  took  me  just  as  we 

began  to  win. 

«  Now  a  shroud  of  snow  and  silence  over  everything 

was  spread ; 
And  but  for  this  old,  blue  mantle,  and  the  old  hat 

on  my  head, 
I  should  not  have  even  doubted,  to  this  moment,  I 

was  dead ; 
For  my  footsteps  were  as  silent  as  the  snow  upon 

the  dead ! 

"Death  and  silence!    Death  and  silence!  starry 

silence  overhead ! 
And  behold  a  mighty  tower,  as  if  builded  to  the 

dead. 
To  the  heaven  of  the  heavens  lifted  up  its  mighty 

head! 
Till  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  heaven  all  seemed 

waving  from  its  head ! 

"Round  and  mighty-based,  it  towered  —  up  into 

the  infinite  1 
And  I  knew  no  mortal  mason  could  have  btiilt  a 

shaft  so  bright ; 
For  it  shone  like  solid  sunshine;  and  a  winding 

stair  of  light 
Wound  around  it  and  around  it  till  it  wound  clear 

out  of  sight ! 

"  And,  behold,  as  I  approached  it  with  a  rapt  and 
dazzled  stare  — 

Thinking  that  I  saw  old  comrades  just  ascending  the 
great  stair — 

Suddenly  the  solemn  challenge  broke,  of,  <  Halt  I ' 
and  •  Who  goes  there  ? ' 

« I'm  a  friend,'  I  said,  « if  you  are.'  — « Then  ad- 
vance, sir,  to  the  stair ! ' 

"  I  advanced  —  that  sentry,  Doctor,  was  Elijah  Bal- 

lantyne  — 
First  of  all  to  fiedl  on  Monday,  after  we  had  formed 

the  line ! 
*  Welcome !  my  old  Sergeant,  welcome !    Welcome 

by  that  countersign  1 ' 
And  he  pointed  to  the  scar  there  under  this  old 

cloak  of  mine  I 

"  As  he  grasped  my  hand,  I  shuddered  —  thinking 

only  of  the  grave  — 
But  he  smiled,  and  pointed  upward,  with  a  bright 

and  bloodless  glaive  — 
'Thafs  the  way,  sir,  to  headquarters.'  —  <What 

headquarters  ? '  — « Of  the  brave ! ' 
<But  the  great  tower  ?'  —  <  That  was  builded  of  the 

great  deeds  of  the  brave  1 ' 


see 
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<*  Then  a  sodden  thame  cune  o'er  me  at  his  unifiarm 

of  light  — 
At  my  own  so  old  and  tattered*  and  at  his  so  new 

and  bright: 
*Ah! '  said  h^  <yoa  hare  forgotten  the  new  nni- 

form  to-night ! 
Hurry  back,  for  you  must  be  here  at  jnst  twelve 

o'clock  to-night ! ' 

**  And  the  next  thing  I  remember,  yon  were  sitting 
there,  and  I  — 

Doctor !  it  is  hard  to  leaye  you  — Hark !  Ood  bless 
you  all !    Good  by ! 

Doctor!  please  to  give  my  mnsket  and  my  knap- 
sack, when  I  die. 

To  my  son — my  son  that's  coming — he  won't  get 
here  till  I  die ! 

«•  Tell  him  his  old  fetther  blessed  him  as  he  never 

did  before — 
And  to  carry  that  old  musket  —  "  Hark !  a  knock 

is  at  the  door  !  — 
«<Till  the  Union"~see!   it  opens !  —  « Father ! 

father !  speak  once  more  !  "  — 
*<  Bless  you !  "  gasped  the  old,  gray  Sergeant,  and 

he  lay  and  said  no  more ! 

When  the  Surgeon  gave  the  heir-son  the  old  Ser- 
geant's last  advice  — 

And  his  musket  and  his  knapsack  —  how  the  fire 
flashed  in  his  eyes !  -^ 

He  is  on  the  march  this  morning,  and  will  march 
on  till  he  dies  — 

He  will  save  this  bleeding  country,  or  will  fight 
until  he  dies !  * 


President  Lincoln's  Tribute  to  the  Loy- 
al Women  of  America.  —  At  the  close  of  the 
Patent  Office  Fair  in  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  answer  to  loud  and  continuous  calls,  made  the 
following  remarks : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  appear,  to  say  but 
a  word.  This  extraordinary  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged  falls  heavily  upon  ^  classes  of  people, 
but  tne  most  heavily  upon  thie  soldier.  For  it  nas 
been  said, '  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life ; '  and  while  all  contribute  of  their  sub- 
stance, the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often 
yields  it  up  in  his  country's  cause.  The  highest 
merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

"  In  this  extraordinary  war  extraordinary  de- 
velopments have  manifested  themselves,  such  as 
have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars ;  and  among 
these  manifestations  nothing  has  been  more  re- 
markable than  these  Fairs  for  the  relief  of  sufier- 
ing  soldiers  and  their  families.  And  the  chief 
agents  in  these  Fairs  are  the  women  of  America. 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language 
of  eulogy ;  I  have  never  studied  the  art  of  paying 
compliments  to  women ;  but  I  must  say,  that  if 
all  tnaL  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  praise  of  woman  were 
applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it  would  not  do 
them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  I 
will  close  by  saying,  -God  bless  the  women  of 
America." 

•  This  very  remarkable  poem  was  distributed  on 
the  first  dav  of  the  year,  186S,  bf  the  cazriers  of  the 
La9ti9viUe  JounuU, 


The  Lotal  VmoiKXA  Gsul,  akd  how  8hb 

SAVED  THE  WaB  MaPS  FOB  THE  UnION  SoOITTB. 

^  During  the  winter  of  1861-2,  when  McCld- 
lan's  grand  army  lay  along  the  Potomac,  and  be- 
fore it  had  been  decided  to  tiy  an  advance  by 
the  Peninsula,  it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Union  Generals  to  obtain  ac- 
curate and  thorough  maps  of  all  North-eaatem 
Virginia,  the  region  destined  to  be  the  theatie 
of  movements  ao  important. 

With  that  view,  a  number  of  intelligent  and 
scientific  scouts,  armed  with  minute  pocket  com- 
passes and  small  boxes  of  drawing  materials, 
fearles&ly  pushed  their  way  through  the  Unety 
and  as  they  were  apparently  rambling  aboat 
among  the  hills  and  tnrough  the  woods  aa  non- 
belligerents  and  in  the  dress  of  dtiaena,  were 
collecting  and  tracing  down  on  maps  a  very 
complete  topographical  history  of  all  they  saw. 

Southern  surveyors  and  draughtsmen  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work,  and  as  they  had  etaj 
facility  in  their  operations,  and  were  directed  bt 
an  engineer  no  less  skilful  than  Beaoregara, 
their  maps  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Fed- 
eral officers,  and  for  the  service  of  preserving 
and  delivering  them  to  the  Union  scouts,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and 
loyalty  of  Miss ,  a  Virginia  girl  of  fourteen. 

The  topographical  corps  sent  out  by  Beaure- 
gard had  established  their  headquarters  at  her 
father's  house,  and  were  there  bus^  in  plottii^ 
down  their  surveys,  when  this  girl,  who  was 
watching  at  the  window,  gave  the  alarm,  **  The 
blue-coats  are  coming  down  the  road."  Without 
stopping  to  save  a  paper,  they  all  rushed  th^ 
other  way,  out  at  the  back  door,  and  hid  in  the 
woods  adjacent.  The  little  squad  of  Union 
scouts  rode  ^uicklv  down  the  road,  but  mistrust- 
ing some  mischief,  soon  turned  badL,  and  rods 
away. 

Meantime  this  young  girl  had  gathered  up  all 
the  maps  into  one  ^eat  roll,  and  taken  it  into 
the  attic,  and  hid  it  m  a  hole  in  the  chimney. 

In  time  the  alarm  subsided,  and  the  topogra- 
phers came  cautiously  back  from  Uie  bushes,  but, 
to  their  great  astonishment  and  chagrin,  foimd 
not  a  vestige  of  their  work. 

They  inquired  of  the  girl  what  had  become  of 
their  maps. 

"  O,"  said  she,  ''  do  you  think  I  was  Bto{»d 
enough  to  let  them  Ya^iks  get  hold  of  them? 
No,  indeed.  When  I  saw  them  riding  down  the 
road,  those  maps  were  going  up  the  chimney! " 

"  Good  for  vou ! "  was  the  reply.  "  Well  have 
them  all  to  araw  over  again,  but  that's  better 
than  for  those  confounded  blue-coats  to  get 
them." 

Considering  the  situation  somewhat  perilous, 
they  withdrew ;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  a  Union 
scout  came  in,  and  found  a  prompt  welcome. 

He  requested  her  to  watch  at  the  window  for 
him,  while  he  pulled  out  a  secret  roll  of  paper, 
and  commenced  to  map  out  the  country  through 
which  he  had  been  wandering. 

"So  it's  maps  that  you  are  making  too.  I 
think  I  can  give  you  some  that  I  reoLon  ^on 
never  saw  berore."    So  saying,  she  ran  up  stiun. 
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tnd  brought  down  the  roll  from  the  hole  in  the 
ehimney,  and  told  him  how  she  saved  them,  and 
how  entirely  satisfied  the  other  party  had  been 
that  their  maps  had  gone  up  int  ehimney  in  a 
very  different  sense. 


••Didn't  sbe  it." — A  correspondent  gives 
the  following  instance  of  Vermont  pluck:  *'In 
Xilpatrick's  last  *0n  to  Richmond'  was  a  soldier 
boy  by  the  name  of  Edwin  A.  Porter,  whose 
mother  Uves  in  Wells,  Vt.  In  one  of  the  skir- 
mishes, he  rode  up  fearlessly  to  a  squad  of  rebels. 
The  officer  demanded  of  him  to  surrender.  He 
replied,  coolly,  '  Don't  see  it ; '  and  suiting  his 
aedons  to  his  words,  he  instantly  drew  his  sabre, 
with  which  he  cleft  the  head  of  the  officer,  at  the 
same  instant  wheeling  his  horse  to  join  his  com- 
pany, the  rebels  firing  a  volley  at  him,  of  which 
shower  the  lad  carried  off  in  ms  person  four  bul- 
lets, Joining  his  company,  G.  He  kept  his  sad- 
die  for  more  than  one  liour,  and  is  now  doing 
welL" 


The  American  Flag  in  Nashville.  —  The 
following  letter,  on  the  joy  of  seeing  the  Ameri- 
can fla^  m  Nashville,  was  written  by  a  young  lady : 

••  Rejoice  with  me,  dear  grandma !  The  glorious 
Star-spangled  Banner  of  the  United  States  is 
•gain  floating  above  us !  O,  how  we  have  hoped 
for,  longed  for,  prayed  for  this  joyous  day !  I 
am  wild,  crazed  almost,  with  delight.  I  am  still 
fearful  that  I  shall  awake,  and  find  our  deliver- 
ance, our  freedom,  is  all  a  dream.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  positive  fact,  it  has  come  upon 
us  so  unexpectedly,  this  successful  move  of  the 
Union  army.  Grandma,  I  cannot  write  connect- 
edly at  alL  Forgive  me  all  faults  of  composi- 
tion, for  I  can  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  my 
ever4oved  floating  from  the  State  House  —  the 
first  time  my  eves  have  been  gladdened  by  such 
a  sight  for  nearly  a  year.  So  great  is  my  ecstasy, 
I  cannot  sit  still  —  I  cannot  keep  m^  eyes  on  the 
paper — indeed,  I  cannot  do  anythmg  but  sing, 
vhiBtle,  or  hum  •  Yankee  Doodle,'  *  Hail  Colum- 
bia,' '  The  Star-spangled  Banner,'  and  feast  my 
eyes  on  those  victorious  colors. 

*•  O  grandma !  you  cannot  imagine  our  happi- 
ness at  this  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  pub- 
lie  afiairs.  The  morning  that  Fort  Donelson 
rarrendered,  there  seemed  to  be  such  an  intense 
feeling  of  bitterness  here  against  the  Union  men ! 
The  papers  (how  little  did  they  imagine  that  thai 
would  be  their  last  issue  !^  came  out  on  that  Sun- 
day morning  with  maledictions  and  threats  the 
most  inhuman  against  them,  sapng  that  if  such 
^fiendish  tfillain  remained  in  our  midst,  he  must 
and  should  be  dealt  with  instantly  as  a  traitor  of 
the  deepest  dye. 

••  We  have  had  so  much  to  bear  since  I  wrote 
you !  My  fother  and  brother  have  been  taunted, 
sneered  and  hissed  at,  threatened  by  every  one, 
until  endurance  was  becoming  impossible.  But 
nothing  (I  am  so  proud  to  say  it,  and  thank  God 
for  it),  nothing  could  make  them  play  the  hypo- 


crite. They  believed  the  Federal  cause  was  just 
and  right,  and  they  would,  in  spite  of  our  prayers 
and  tears,  express  their  omnions  openly,  and  de- 
nounce secession  boldlv.  We  have  been  warned, 
since  ZoUicoffer's  deatn,  that  there  was  imminent 
danger  here  for  them ;  and  the  hatred  towards 
Union  men  was  becoming  so  intense  that  both 
ma  and  I  have  been  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 
We  could  not  leave  home,  as  we  never  did,  with- 
out being  insulted.  I  have  had  to  sit  quietly  by, 
and  hear  my  father  and  brother  denounced  as 
traitors.  My  temper  is  quick,  and  the  curb  that 
I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  upon  it  has  been  a 
galling  one  —  indeed,  sometimes  I  have  thought 
all  that  was  gentle  and  womanly  in  me  was  turned 
into  bitterness  and  hate. 

•<  For  my  idolised  brother  I  have  felt  more  keen- 
ly than  for  anything  else.  He  is  naturally  sensi- 
tive, and  of  such  delicacy  of  feeling  that  he  has 
suffered  deeply.  Being  drafted,  he  procured  a 
substitute ;  and,  thoueh  displaying  so  much  moral 
courage,  he  has  been  nissea  at  as  a  coward  ever 
since,  until  he  would  vow  to  escape  and  join  the 
Federal  army,  and  several  times  endeavored  to 
do  so ;  but  pa,  discovering  his  plans,  prevented 
him  horn  it,  by  showing  him  the  ruin  ne  would 
bring  upon  us  all  by  such  a  step.  The  cloud  was 
Ipwering  over  us,  growing  darker  and  darker  day 
by  day,  and  I  thought  the  silver  lining  never 
would  appear ;  but  it  is  here! — even  now  beam- 
ing upon  us  so  brightly  that  we  can  scarcely 
credit  the  reality. 

*<  Can  you  wonder  that,  in  the  state  of  feeling 
I  was  in  that  Sunday  morning,  dear  grandma, 
when  Tom  knocked  at  the  door,  and  called  out  to 
me  that  Fort  Donelson  was  surrendered,  and  the 
Federal  army  would  soon  be  in  Nashville,  I  be- 
came perfectly  frantic  with  joy  ? 

"  I  ran  screaming  over  the  house,  knocking 
down  chairs  and  tables,  clapping  my  hands,  and 
shouting  for  the  *  Union,'  until  tne  children  were 
terrified,  and  ma  and  pa  thought  I  was  delirious ! 
I  rushed  into  the  parlor  and  thundered  '  Yankee 
Doodle '  on  the  piano  in  such  a  manner  as  I  had 
never  done  before.  I  caught  little  Johnny  up  in 
my  arms,  and  held  him  over  the  porch  railing  up 
stairs  until  he  hurrahed  for  the  Star-spangled 
Banner,  Seward,  Lincoln,  and  McClellan  !  The 
little  fellow  thought  his  sister  was  going  to  kill 
him,  she  looked  so  wild,  and  would  not  come  near 
me  again  for  several  days. 

"  Just  in  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings,  irftelli- 
gence  came  that  Johnston's  army  from  Bowling 
Green  had  evacuated  the  place,  and  was  even 
then  passing  on  the  turnpike  to  Nashville.  Could 
it  be  possible  ?  Yes,  indeed !  There  they  were 
retreating  most  valiantly.  Grandma,  you  never 
saw  such  a  frightened  set  of  men !  They  could 
not  get  over  the  river  fast  enough !  I  never  bade 
the  Southern  army  '  God-speed '  but  that  once, 
and  then  I  did  it  with  my  whole  heart  May  their 
present  advance  be  successful  even  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  itself! 

•<If  you  could  have  seen  Breckinridge!  the 
meanest,  the  most  downfallen  looking  specimen 
of  humanity  imaginable.    The  army  did  not  stop 
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in  Nashyille  one  day^  but  went  on  as  sinftly  as 
possible.  The  cidsens  here  were  mortified  and 
exasperated  to  the  ouick  by  this  surrender.  Flo3rd 
remained  in  Nashyille  a  few  dajrs  after  his  hraioe 
escape  from  Fort  Donelson.  After  the  army  had 
gone,  and  the  city  had  sent  commissioners  to  sur- 
render, he  had  both  bridges  destroyed,  though  he 
could  give  no  reason  for  it,  and  thoueh  it  was 
against  the  prayers  and  protestations^  of  the  citi- 
sens.  He  is  a  wicked  wretch.  Is  it  wrong  to 
wish  that  he  may  soon  meet  the  &te  he  deserves  P 
**  It  was  not  until  a  week  after  Donelson's  fall 
that  the  Federals  came  in.  We,  whose  oM  de- 
pended upon  their  speedy  arrival,  had  begun  to 
think  that  they  were  not  coming,  after  all,  and  our 
freedom  was  not  yet  at  hand ;  but  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  my  broUier  came  in,  the  picture  of  hap- 

Einess,  with  the  intelligence  that  Buell  would  be 
ere  in  a  few  davs ;  dutt  he  had  ridden  up  and 
met  his  advanced  guard,  and  that  now  at  last  we 
could  rejoice.  Buell  came  in  at  night  The 
troops  were  in  perfect  discipline,  and  completely 
amazed  the  poor  duped  people  here  by  their  or- 
derly behavior.  For  the  pCNsple  believed  that  the 
soldiers  would  not  stop  till  they  had  murdered  the 
vomen  and  eaten  the  children ;  but  when  it  was 
seen  that  they  took  nothing  wUhoiU  pay,  the 
people  were  rejoiced  to  seU^  for  money  of  any 
kina  has  long  been  a  marvellous  sight  here. 

**  But  O,  grandma,  I  have  not  told  you  what  did 
me  more  good  than  anything  else  —  the  panic 
here  on  the  16th.  Away  flew  the  citizens  without 
stopping  for  anvthing !  The  brave  city  regiments 
who  on  the  15th  took  their  stand  on  the  square 
with  Andrew  Ewing  at  their  head,  and  vowed  to 
die  there,  fighting  even  against  myriads  of  the 
'barbarians,'  should  they  ever  reach  Nashville, 
heard  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  16th  of  the  sur- 
render of  Donelson,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  that  same  day,  not  one  of  the  gallant 
determined  braves  was  to  be  found  within  miles 
of  Nashville.  Didn't  I  clap  my  hands  and  shriek 
for  joy  when  it  was  told  on  Monday  that  not  one 
editor  remained  in  our  ci^!  that  their  wicked 
threats  had  been  published  for  the  last  time  here  ? 
"  The  town  is  almost  deserted,  so  many  fami- 
lies have  left  their  homes,  and  fled,  panic-stricken, 
away.  It  is  so  distressing  to  think  of  the  suffer- 
ings they  have  brought  upon  themselves  so  need- 
lessly. The  Federals  have  interfered  with  no  one 
whatever,  and  have  behaved  much  better  than 
the  rebel  army.  The  Governor  and  Legislature 
left  the  ver}'  day  Donelson  surrendered.  May 
they  never  return ! 

"  Grandma,  you  will  think  me  a  heartless  girl 
to  write  thus,  and  I  know  it  is  wrong,  but  you 
would  excuse  me  if  vou  knew  what  we  had  to 
contend  with.  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that, 
notwithstanding  our  former  social  position  and 
popularity  here,  there  is  not  now  one  family  of 
all  our  friends  who  would  cross  our  threshold, 
or  bid  us  welcome  to  theirs.'  My  noble  uncle  is 
always  an  exception.  He  and  pa  have  stood 
firmly  together,  enduring  the  tempest,  and  noth- 
ing now  should  ever  divide  us.    Mr. ,  too, 

Juu  never  Altered  in  his  allegiance.    When  the 


death  of  his  only  son  was  told  him,  his  ezdamft- 
tion  was, '  Would  to  God  he  had  died  in  a  noUflr 
cause!' 

**  But  I  tremble  when  I  thmk  of  the  possibility 
of  a  reverse  —  that  the  Confederates  should  ever 
get  back  here.  Then  our  doom  is  spoken — ^ther 
flight — begffary — or,  remaining,  death. 

«<  O  that  the  United  States  troops  would  nosh 
onward  nmidlv,  and  make  an  end  to  the  rebetlum 
while  the  Confederates  are  quakine  with  fear  and 
dismay.    Give  them  no  time  to  rally. 

''  Now  that  the  railroad  and  telegraph  will  aooii 
be  opened,  we  will  be  again  in  a  civilized  country ; 
and  surely  we  have  cause  to  reloiee,  for  we  have 
been  living  in  utter  darkness  a  louff,  weary  time. 
If  you  cornd  see  my  &ther  it  would  do  you  eood. 
He  looks  happy  again !  The  gloomy,  sad  Inrow 
of  two  weeks  ago  is  once  more  smoothed  with 
content !  Three  cheers  for  the  sight  of  the  old 
banner ! "  

"Dabney,''thb  Colobed  Scout. — He  was 
emphaticallv  what  the  old  Southern  advertise- 
ments usea  to  call  a  **  smart,  likely  negro  fel- 
low ; "  and  after  he  had  left  his  secesh  master, 
who  lived  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, above  Fredericksburg,  General  Hooker 
found  his  minute  and  reliable  knowled^  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  of 
great  importance  to  him. 

On  one  occasion,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  a  scouting  party  had  come  in, 
who  reported  a  certain  locality  entirely  free  of 
the  enemy ;  they  had  talked  with  Mr.  D— ,  a 
farmer,  wno  said  there  were  no  Southerners  any- 
where near  him,  and  had  not  been  for  several 
days.  Dabney  heard  the  report  of  the  scouts, 
and  warned  the  General  not  to  believe  a  word  of 
what  they  heard  Mr.  D say. 

"You  must  take  him  just  contrariwise  from 
what  he  talks,"  said  Dabney.  **  If  he  says  there 
are  no  rebs  there,  you  may  be  sure  t&ere  are 
plenty  of  them  all  about,  and  got  their  big  guns 
all  ready." 

But  considerable  faith  was  attached  to  what 
the  scouts  had  reported,  and  a  force  was  sent  to 
feel  in  that  neignborhood,  and  see  what  there 
might  be  there. 

Dabney  went  at  the  head  of  the  column  as 
pilot,  though  idl  the  time  protesting  that,  instead 
of  tsJLing  that  man  at  his  word,  they  should  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  Dabney  was  well  mount- 
ed, and  felt  no  little  pride  as  he  moved  along,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  column,  over  roads  which 
he  had  so  oflen  trod  with  the  dejected  air  and 
clouded  spirit  of  a  slave. 

"  I  know  that  man  very  well,"  he  kept  saying. 
"  He's  my  ole  mass'r,  and  he's  a  man  you  have 
to  take  just  contrary  to  what  he  says." 

Soon  the  head  or  the  column  approached  the 
locality ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  rebels  were  there 
in  force,  and  opened  with  a  storm  of  grape  and 
canister.  The  Union  force  soon  got  guns  in  po» 
sition,  and  a  brisk  skirmish  was  going  on,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Dabney's  fine  horse  fell  under 
him,  pierced  by  a  grape-shot.   But  he  was  not  to 
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be  diniKmnted  as  easily  as  that,  and  while  the 

alt  was  (piite  lively,  and  his  old  master  was 
y  occupied  with  the  stirring  scene,  Dabney 
clipped  down  to  the  river,  swam  across,  went  to 
the  stables,  and  taking  the  finest  horse  there, 
mounted  him,  dashed  down  to  the  river,  swam 
him  across,  and  came  back  to  the  Union  lines, 
all  the  time  imder  fire,  sapng,  as  he  rode  up,  *'  I 
told  3rou  you  couldn't  depend  on  what  that  man 
Mod  about  the  rebs  not  being  there ;  but  never 
mind,  it  has  given  me  a  chance  to  'fiscate  a 
miffhty  fine  horse." 

After  that  adventure,  as  he  was  finely  mounted, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  was  shown 
to  be  reliable,  he  was  constantly  employed  as  a 
^ot  to  the  scouting  parties. 


PADDY  ON    SAMBO  AS  A  SOLDIER. 

BT  FBIVATE  MILES  O'REILLY. 


AiB :  *«7A0  Low-Backed  Car," 

SoMB  tell  us  'tis  a  burning  shame 

To  make  the  naygurs  fight, 
An'  that  the  thrade  of  bein'  kilt 

Belongs  but  to  the  white ; 
But  as  for  me,  upon  my  sowl ! 

So  liberal  are  we  here, 
m  let  Sambo  be  murdered  in  place  of  myself 
On  every  day  in  the  year ! 
On  every  day  in  the  year,  boys, 

And  every  hour  in  the  day, 
The  right  to  be  kilt  I'll  divide  wid  him. 
An'  divil  a  word  I'll  say. 

In  battle's  wild  commotion 

I  shouldn't  at  all  object 
If  Sambo's  body  should  stop  a  ball 

That  was  comin'  for  me  direct ; 
And  the  prod  of  a  Southern  bagnet. 

So  liberal  are  we  here, 
m  resign,  and  let  Sambo  take  it, 
On  every  day  in  the  year ! 

On  every  day  in  the  year,  boys, 

And  wid  none  of  your  nasty  pride, 
All  my  right  in  a  Southern  bagnet  prod 
Wid  Sambo  ril  divide. 

The  men  who  object  to  Sambo 

Should  take  his  place  and  fight ; 
And  it's  better  to  have  a  naygur's  hue 

Than  a  liver  that's  wake  an'  white. 
Though  Sambo's  black  as  the  ace  of  spades. 

His  finger  a  thrigger  can  pull» 
And  his  eye  runs  straight  on  the  barrel-sights 
From  under  his  thatch  of  wool ! 
So  hear  me  all,  boys,  darlings,  — 

Don't  think  I'm  tippin'  you  chaff,  — 
The  right  to  be  kilt  I'll  divide  wid  him, 
And  give  him  the  largest  half  1 


^  Incidents  of  Bull  Run.  —  The  famous  Sixty- 
ninth  Irish  regiment,  sixteen  hundred  strong, 
who  had  so  much  of  the  hard  digging  to  perform, 
daimed  the  honor  of  a  share  in  the  hard  fighting, 
and  led  the  van  of  Tj'ler's  attack,  followed  by  the 
Seventy-ninth  (Higmanders)  and  Thirteenth  New 
Yovk  and  Second  Wiaoonsin. 


It  was  a  brave  sight — that  rush  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  into  the  death-struggle !  With  such  cheers 
as  those  which  won  the  battles  in  the  Peninsnlay 
with  a  quick  step  at  first,  and  then  a  double  quick, 
and  at  last  a  run,  they  dashed  forward,  and  along 
the  edge  of  the  extenaed  forest  Coats  and  knap- 
sacks were  thrown  to  either  side,  that  nothing 
might  impede  their  work  ;  but  we  knew  that  no 
guns  would  slip  from  the  hands  of  those  deter- 
mined fellows,  even  if  dying  agonies  were  needed 
to  close  them  with  a  finner  grasp.  As  the  line 
swept  along,  Meagher  galloped  towards  the  head, 
crying,  '*  Come  on,  boys !  you've  got  your  chimce 
at  last!" 

Colonel  Bartow's  horse  had  been  shot  from 
under  him.  It  was  observed  that  the  forces  with 
which  his  movement  was  to  be  supported  had  not 
come  up.  But  it  was  enough  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  storm  the  battery ;  so,  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  he  again 
led  the  charge,  this  time  on  foot,  and  gallantly 
encouraging  his  men  as  they  rushed  on.  The  first 
discharge  m>m  the  enemy's  guns  killed  the  regi- 
mental color-bearer.  Bartow  immediately  seized 
the  fiag,  and  again  putting  himself  in  the  front, 
dashed  on,  flag  in  hand,  his  voice  ringing  clear 
over  the  battle-fields,  and  saying,  "  On,  my  boys ! 
we  will  die  rather  than  yield  or  retreat.**  And  on 
the  brave  boys  did  go,  and  faster  fiew  the  enemy's 
bullets.  The  fire  was  awfuL  Not  less  than  four 
thousand  muskets  were  pouring  their  fatal  con- 
tents upon  them,  while  the  battery  itself  was 
dealing  death  on  every  side. 

The  gallant  Eighth  regiment,  which  had  al- 
ready passed  through  the  distressing  ordeal,  again 
rallied,  determined  to  stand  by  their  chivalrio 
Colonel  to  the  last.  The  more  furious  the  fire, 
the  quicker  became  the  advancing  step  of  the 
two  regiments.  At  last,  and  just  when  they  were 
nearing  the  ^al  of  their  hopes,  and  almost  in 
the  arms  of  victory,  the  brave  and  noble  Bartow 
was  shot  down,  the  ball  striking  him  in  the  left 
breast,  just  above  the  heart  Colonel  Bartow  died 
soon  after  he  was  borne  from  the  field.  His  last 
words,  as  repeated  to  me,  were:  "They  have 
killed  me,  my  brave  boys,  but  never  give  up  the 
ship  —  we'll  whip  them  yet"    And  so  we  did ! 


The  One  Hundbed  and  Fifth  Hhode  Isl- 
and. —  One  of  the  Khode  Island  boys  out  on 
picket  near  Yorktown,  Ya.,  found  himself  in  close 
proximity  to  one  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  and, 
after  exchanging  a  few  shots  without  availing 
anything,  they  mutually  agreed  to  cease  and  go 
to  dinner.  "What  regiment  do  you  belong  to?" 
asked  our  inquisitive  Yankee  friend  of  his  neigh- 
bor. "The  Seventeenth  Georgia"  was  the  re- 
sponse ;  "  and  what  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?  ** 
asked  Secesh.  "  The  Om  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Rhode  Island,"  answered  our  Yankee  firiend.  Se- 
cesh gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  and — evaporated. 


Anecdote  of  Fbesident  Lincoln. — A  lieu- 
tenanty  whom  debts  oompeUed  to  leave  hia  fiufaer- 
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had  and  aerrice,  iuceeeded  in  being  sdmitted  to 
the  late  Preudeut  Lincoln,  and,  b;  teaion  of  hii 
oommendable  and  wioning  depwlment  and  intel- 
hgeut  appearance,  wu  piomiied  a  lieutenmnt'* 
commiaNon  in  a  cavalry  r^ment.  He  vas  lo 
entapturcd  with  his  success,  that  he  deemed  it  a 
dn^  to  inform  the  President  that  he  belonged 
ta  one  of  the  oldest  noble  houses  in  Oenauiy. 
>*  O.  neter  mind  that,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln ;  "  fou 
t  find  that  to  be  an  obstacle  to  ^ur  ad- 


PatbiotibU. — Orpheus  C  Kerr  sajra :  "Pa- 


Tery  nice  case  of  it,  and  tays  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
bemiaphere.  He  san  it  rnit  breaks  out  in  the 
month,  and  from  tnence  extends  to  the  heart, 
caasing  the  heart  lo  sirelL  He  aays  it  goes  on 
raging  until  it  reaches  the  pocket,  when  it  sud- 
denly ^sappears,  leaving  the  patient  *ay  consti- 
MtioDal  and  conservative.'' 


TO  AND  FBOU  LIBBT  PRISON. 


Tor  tin  sMiefeetion  of  the  fnendi,*  I  shall 
give  a  brief  statement  of  our  capture,  prison  life, 
•nd  of  the  escape  of  three  of  our  members  from 
the  Danville  prison,  with  an  account  of  their  safe 
■iriTal  within  our  Union  lines. 


t  the 


The  post  my  regiment  was  ___    , 

great  buttle  of  Chickamaugs,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S63,  was  one  which  it  required  great 
coolness  and  bravery  on  our  part  to  hold  against 
the  heavy  masses  that  were  from  time  to  time 
hnried  against  us.  It  was  past  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  we  were  brought  into  action.  We  had 
been  held  back  in  the  forenoon  on  the  reserve, 
and,  when  we  went  into  the  fight,  the  original  line 
had  become  broken,  and  was  falling  bacx  in  cou- 
aiderable  confusion.  The  rebels  came  charging 
down  upon  us,  but  our  boys  stood  the  fire  nobly. 
We  would  be  compelled  at  times  to  fall  back,  but 
we  would  rally  again,  and  regain  the  ground  we 
bad  lost  We  had  orders  to  hold  the  ground  to 
the  last  possible  moment,  bo  as  to  allow  our  line 
of  battle  to  fall  back  and  re-form.  For  over  five 
hours  we  kept  three  times  our  number  at  bay, 
fi^htins  them  from  behind  trees  and  logs,  and 
lymg  down  on  the  ground.  Ont  ammunition 
began  to  fail  at  lost,  and  we  had  to  retort  to  the 
eartridge-boies  of  the  slain  for  more.  Half  of 
our  men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  fallen  back 
to  the  rear.  Darkness  was  coming  on;  still  we 
deqiaired  not  General  Granger  bad  been  on  the 
gnrand,  and  promised  to  send  ua  reeuforcements. 

A  column  of  infantry  was  seen  at  our  right, 
coming  directly  towards  us,  but  it  was  so  dork 
that  we  could  not  discern  who  they  were.  At  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards  our  men  com- 
menced firing  into  them,  when  our  Colonel  or- 
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dered  lu  to  ccMe  firing,  for  tbey  wen  ftiMida. 
At  the  distance  of  fil^  yards  our  Colond  iMilsd 
them,  asking  who  they  were,  and  they  lepfied, 
"  Friends ; "  but  in  a  moment  we  saw  who  A^ 
were ;  for  they  vera  rebels  coming  U  diargA 
bayonet  Our  Colonel  hallooed  out,  "  I  knmr 
who  you  are."  Thar  rebel  commander  iliMnnniiltd 
with  an  oath,  "  Do  yon  never  intend  to  ear- 
render  P  "  to  which  Colonel  Carlton  asked,  "  b 
there  a  possibility  of  an  escape  P "  to  which  the 
rebel  commander  replied:  "None,  for  we  imva 
our  lines  thrown  entirely  around  you."  'Wdk- 
out  further  ceremony  We  soon  found  ouraelvea 
divested  of  guns  and  cartridge-boxes,  and  nndv 
gaaxd  by  our  victors — the  Pifty-Fonith  Vii- 
ginia  infantry.  Out  of  three  hundred  and  tbirtf 
of  our  regiment  that  went  into  the  fight,  onfy 
one  hundred  and  serentv  were  capture^  the  re- 
mainder having  been  eitner  killed,  wounded,  or 
straggled  beck  to  the  rear,  early  enough  in  the 
da^  to  make  good  their  escape.  Of  commissioned 
officers  they  got  a  good  sprinkle,  including  Col- 
onel Carlton,  Xieutenant-Colonel  Glenn,  Cutains 
Day,  Banett  Adams,  Gatch,  and  OJenn;  Lien- 
tenants  Edmonson,  Harrison,  Scott,  B^d,  and 
Fairfield,  and  Asustant-Sui^eon  Puidnm. 

We  were  taken  directly  to  the  rear  that  nM^ 
and  passed  directly  over  the  batlle-groond  of  Sat- 
urdav.  Here  we  noticed  that  none  of  the  de^ 
had  been  interred,  or  even  the  wounded  attended 
to ;  and  many  a  poor  fellow  cried  piteously  to  na 
for  help.  There  they  had  been  lying  for  thir^ 
six  hours,  suffering  from  painful  wounds,  in  a 
hot  sun,  parching  up  for  want  of  water;  and  tlw 
woods  were  in  several  placea  on  fire,  threatenii^ 
them  with  the  most  hoirihle  death. 

We  found  our  captors  very  kind  and  gentle- 
manly to  us,  doing  eveiTthing  in  tbeir  power  to 
make  us  feel  happy  and  contented  with  onr  loL 
We  acknowledged  to  them  that  they  were  victor* ; 
but  they  said  they  hod  nothing  to  boast  of,  tor 
they  had  bought  us  at  a  dear  price  of  life  ud 
blood. 

They  hurried  us  that  night  to  General  Bnck- 
ner's  headquarters,  where  we  rested  about  an 
hour,  and  then  vere  sent  on  farther  to  the  rcw, 
and  it  must  have  been  two  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  the^  permitted  us  to  lie  down  aad 
sleep  till  sunrise.  We  were  then  marched  to 
Tunnel  Hill.  There  we  were  robbed  of  onr  kaq^ 
sacks,  gnm  blankets,  and  canteens.  The  nnt 
day  they  marched  us  to  Dalton,  where,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  we  took  the  cats  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.  There  the  suthorities  and  citisens  were  Tery 
saucy  and  insulting  to  us,  calUng  ua  by  all  fciikb 
of  names  and  asking  us :  "  Wlten  is  old  Roar 
coming  again  lo  Georgia  P  and  how  we  liked 
Chickomauga."  But  our  boys  would  give  than 
faalf-a-dozen  for  six,  and  ask  them  when  old  Les 
was  going  up  into  Pennsylvania  again,  or  how 
they  liked  (Jettysburg,'  &c  There  they  robbed 
us  again  of  our  woollen  blankets,  and  alao,  by  an 
order  &om  Howell  Cobb,  Provost  Hsrshsl,  tbe7 
took  all  of  oar  paiknivee,  in  retaliation,  thej 
said,  for  the  way  the  North  had  MTved  John  Uoc^ 
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TiMfe  we  mn  put  aboird  the  can  agaiii«  and 
after  mx  days'  aiid  nights'  traTel,  found  our- 
aelTea  in  the  rebel  capital,  and  shordy  afterwards 
inmates  of  one  of  the  Libby  prisons,  known  as 
the  warehouse  of  Crew  &  Pemberton,  tobacoo- 
niats.  The  building  was  a  substantial  brick,  four 
atones  high.  In  thu  they  thrust  twenty-one  hun- 
dred of  us.  There  were  seven  rooms  of  about 
forty  by  one  hundred  feet,  with  three  hundred 
men  to  each  room.  There,  almost  crowded  to 
death,  eommenced  a  life  that  will  be  forever  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds  ;  and  I  am  fearful  that 
aome  of  us  will  have  the  effects  of  that  prison 
life  10  impressed  into  our  svstems  that  it  wiU  hur- 
ry us  to  our  graves.  The  horrors  of  those  pris- 
ooi  I  will  leave  for  ftiture  historians  to  paint; 
but  I  will  attempt,  in  my  plain  and  simple  style, 
to  bring  a  few  items  to  the  public  gaze  —  now 
while  humanity,  charity,  and  Christianity  are  the 
boast  of  the  great  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  first  day  after  we  had  been  thrust  into  this 
modem  bastile,  a  rebel  officer  by  the  name  of  Cap- 
tarn  Turner  came  in  and  had  us  all  drawn  up  into 
lines,  and  there  we  had  to  stand  under  guard. 
He  then  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  we  had  to  give 
np  all  our  greenbacks.  He  said  that  he  h^  a 
book  there  in  which  he  would  enter  our  names, 
ooodpany,  and  regiment,  and  the  amount,  and 
that  when  we,  left  the  prison,  exchanged  or  pa- 
roled, we  would  have  alt  our  money  refunded  to 
us ;  and  moieover,  if  we  refused  to  give  our  mon- 
ey up  thus  voluntarily,  we  should  be  searched, 
and  all  mone3r8  and  valuables  found  about  us 
would  be  confiscated.  We  saw  the  dQemma  we 
were  in,  and  concluded  that  we  would  take  the 
matter  as  easy  as  possible,  swearing  vengeance 
would  be  ours  some  day.  The  boys  were  thus 
robbed  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  that  they  will  ever  see  one  cent 
of  it  again. 

We  were  also  robbed  of  almost  everything 
else  we  had,  save  the  clothes  on  our  backs,  and 
they  were  poor  and  thin,  for  we  had  worn  them 
for  the  last  eight  months  (not  having  drawn  our 
winter  suits  yet).  Some  had  no  shirts,  others  no 
blouses,  some  barefooted,  others  bareheaded, 
and  our  pants  all  full  of  holes.  With  this  thin 
dothing,  and  no  blankets,  we  were  compelled  to 
stretch  ourselves  upon  the  hard  floor  to  sleep  and 
rest,  and  that  too  m  rooms  where  there  was  not 
the  least  spark  of  fire.  You  may  have  some  idea 
of  our  sufiering  at  that  season  of  the  year ;  but 
your  imaginations  can  never  realize  the  true  state 
d  things.  To  say  we  slept  would  only  be  in 
imagination,  for  I  am  confident  of  myself  that  I 
never  enjoyed  a  nap  of  over  half  an  hour's  du- 
ration at  one  Ume  during  my  whole  stay  in  prison. 
And  when  we  slept,  it  was  nothing  but  a  doze, 
filled  with  pleasant  dreams  of  home  and  firiends, 
of  well-spread  tables  and  inviting  victuals.  I 
have  often  awoke,  catching  myself  in  the  very 
act  of  feeUng  for  the  bed  covermg ;  and  then  im- 
agine my  feelings,  when  I  found  myself  disap- 
pointed and  compelled  to  lie  there  shivering. 
Our  bones  would  become  so  sore  that  we  were 
compelled  to  be  turning  firom  side  to  side  the 


whole  night  long.  Through  the  cddness  of  the 
room,  and  the  liardness  of  the  floor,  we  would 
often  be  compelled  to  get  up  in  the  night  and 
walk  up  ana  down  the  room  to  keep  ourselves 
warm.  And  I  have  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight 
one  third  of  the  men  in  the  room  pacing  the 
floors  to  and  firo,  so  as  to  pass  off  the  long,  weary 
hours  of  the  night  How  many  a  poor  sufferer 
in  after  life  will  trace  back  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
ease to  seeds  sown  in  this  cold,  desolate  prison! 

But  the  darkest  part  of  my  story  remains  yet 
to  be  told.  Man  may  sufjer  with  cold,  pass 
through  incredible  hardships,  endure  fatigue,  and 
never  murmur  —  but  let  nunger  prey  upon  his 
vitals,  and  he  becomes  mad,  frantic,  and  raving. 
He  loses  all  patience,  humanity,  and  sympathy 
for  others,  ana  will  then  stoop  to  acts  which  he 
would  at  other  times  have  shunned  with  disdain. 

At  first,  our  daily  allowance  was  one  half 
pound  of  bread  per  day,  and  two  ounces  of  taint- 
ed beef,  and  that  without  salt  I  do  not  remem- 
ber of  our  ever  getting  any  fresh  meat  all  the 
time  we  were  there.  It  generally  was  so  bad 
that  we  could  smell  it  as  soon  as  it  was  brought 
into  the  room.  At  times  we  had  some  bacon  is- 
sued to  us,  and  it  was  strong,  old,  and  maggot- 
eaten,  looking  like  a  honey-comb,  it  having  been 
saved  and  cured  with  ashes  and  saltpetre,  and  the 
meat  then  ha^  a  slimy  look,  like  soft  soap.  At 
last  we  got  some  kind  of  meat  we  could  not  fairly 
account  for.  It  was  neither  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
veal,  nor  venison.  It  was  a  tough,  lean,  black- 
looking  kind  of  flesh;  and  it  was  the  decided 
opinion  of  all  that  it  was  mide  meat.  Hard  as  it 
was,  we  were  verv  thankful  to  get  even  that 
From  off  this  mingled  lot  of  corrupted  flesh  they 
would  furnish  us  a  pint  of  soup.  No,  I  will  not 
class  it  with  that  much-favored  dish — it  was 
mere  dish  slop. 

You  may  ask  if  we  relished  this,  and  that  with- 
out salt  Yes,  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  your  ta- 
ble, and  the  slop  of  your  swill-tubs,  could  be 
eaten  there  without  asking  any  questions.  At 
last,  meat  was  entirely  *'  played  out"  and  then  for 
two  days  we  got  one  gill  of  rice,  and  then  one  day 
we  got  two  sweet  potatoes,  and  then  at  lost  had 
nothing  but  bread  alone,  and  that  from  half  a  pound 
had  been  also  reduced  to  a  small  corn  "  dodger," 
about  the  size  of  a  saucer,  and  hard  enough  to 
knock  a  negro  down,  and  so  strong  with  alum  — 
instead  of  salt — as  to  fairly  burn  our  throats.  We 
became  so  starved  at  last  that  we  fell  upon  some 
bran  that  we  found  in  a  cellar  under  our  prison. 
Of  this  we  helped  ourselves  freely.  We  gener- 
ally managed  it  so  as  to  keep  a  good  supply  of 
this  stuff  on  hand.  We  took  the  dry  bran  and 
put  it  in  our  tin  cups,  and  then  poured  enough 
water  upon  it  to  mix  it  into  a  dough,  and  of  this 
we  ate  freely ;  and  to  satisfy  hunger  we  thought 
it  answered  remarkably  well.  It  looked  distress- 
ing to  see  us  eating  this  weak  diet  with  our  fln- 
gers,  relishing  it  as  if  it  was  food  supplied  from 
a  king's  table. 

We  were  also  compelled  by  starvation  to  sell 
the  guards  all  of  our  jeweby,  including  our 
watches,  gold  pens  and  holders,  finger-rings,  and 
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pocket-books;  and  some  eren  sold  the  shoes 
from  off  their  feet,  for  a  small  pittance  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.  Starvation  caused  us  to 
resort  to  a  great  manv  means  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  and  although  we  were  closely 
confined,  and  strictly  guarded,  we  often  played 
off  some  pretty  sharp  jokes  and  tricks  on  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

Some  of  the  boys,  that  had  smuggled  some 
money  through,  would  take  one-dollar  bills 
(greenbacks),  and  have  tiiem  altered  to  tens. 
Tiiese  they  would  take,  after  night,  and  pass  off  on 
the  guards  for  bread  and  tobacco.  And  I  know  of 
one  instance  where  one  of  our  new  copper  cents 
was  passed  off  for  a  two  and  a  half  gold  dollar 
piece.  This  may  look  too  much  like  roguery ; 
fmt  what  will  not  a  man  do  before  he  will  starve  P 
All  of  our  trading  had  to  be  done  after  dark,  for 
the  guards  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  us.  They 
even  had  orders  to  shoot  us,  if  we  even  put  our 
heads  out  of  the  windows.  But  after  dark,  when 
there  was  no  rebel  officer  near,  we  could  approach 
the  guard,  and  trade  freely ;  but  ere  this  time, 
their  trading  times  are  over,  for  their  resources 
have  lon^  ago  failed. 

There  is  one  joke  that  we  played  off  on  the 
rebel  authorities  that  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion. It  looks  like  a  gigantic  thing,  but  it  can 
be  well  vouched  for  by  hundreds  of  prisoners. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  stealing  a  great  ouantity 
of  sugar  and  salt  in  the  rebel  capitaL  We  had 
a  large  cellar  under  our  prison,  and  it  was  strong- 
Iv  locked  and  bolted;  and  we  soon  mistrusted 
that  there  might  be  something  under  there  that 
we  could  use  to  advantage.  (So  we  went  to  work 
and  cut  a  hole  through  the  lower  floor,  and  let 
ourselves  down  into  Uie  cellar  after  night  And, 
lo !  there  we  found  it  filled  with  sugar  and  salt 
We  made  daily  draws  upon  it  for  a  week,  until 
the  authorities  found  it  out,  when  they  cut  off  our 
supplies  by  removing  their  commissariat  You 
may  judge  we  lived  upon  the  "  fat  of  the  land  " 
for  one  week,  if  we  did  suffer  for  it  afterwards. 
The  joke  was  a  good  one,  and  the  rebels  felt 
completely  sold  over  it  By  a  statement,  shortly 
afterwards,  in  the  **  Dispatcht*^  they  called  us 
**  gray  rats,  that  had  du^  a  hole  into  their  cellar, 
and  carried  off  over  nme  thousand  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  thirty-five  hundred  pounds  of  salt" 
Upon  this  I  need  add  no  comments,  for  every 
one  will  say,  **  Well  done." 

We  had  no  regular  prison  rules,  only  what  we 
made  of  our  own.  We  drew  rations  only  once  a 
day;  sometimes  that  would  be  at  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  then  sometimes  not  until  eight  o'clock 
at  night  That  was  indeed  a  long  time  to  fast, 
but  we  had  to  bear  it  tdl  with  patience.  We 
would  always  be  so  hungry  that  we  would  devour 
it  all  at  one  meal,  and  then  be  compelled  to  go 
twenty-four  hours  without  tasting  another  mourn- 
ful of  food. 

Amidst  all  our  suffering  we  had  also  another 
enemy  to  contend  against  —  that  was  the  vermin. 
We  soon  became  so  covered  with  these  living 
creatures  that  it  took  several  hours  of  our  daily 
life  to  rid  ourselves  of  them.    It  was  to  me  an 


undesired  job,  but  I  bad  to  do  it,  or  be  litenlhr 
eaten  up  auve.  This  ma^  look,  in  some  peopled 
eyes,  like  laziness  or  n^;ligence  on  our  part  lo  get 
so,  but  I  will  defy  any  person  to  be  put  a  ww 
weeks  in  prison  without  getting  so  infested. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  rebel  au- 
thorities tried  to  make  our  sojourn  with  them  as 
nuserable  as  they  possibly  could.  They  would 
agree  to  no  terms  of  a  parole  or  exchange.  It 
appeared  as  if  they  intended  to  keep  us  there  far 
the  purpose  ofpumshing  us,  and  to  kill  as  aU 
inch  bv  mch.  We  never  could  receive  a  chril  an- 
swer  irom  the  authcfrities  to  anv  question  we 
might  ask  them.  When  we  would  ask  them  §» 
bread,  they  would  threaten  to  give  us  lead.  £t- 
ery  sentence  would  be  accompanied  with  an  oath 
and  epithets  of  abuse,  caUing  us  invaders,  negro 
stealers,  Lincoln  hirelings,  &c,  saying  we  were  Si- 
ting better  treatment  uan  we  deserved.  Of  Uie 
soldiers  that  guarded  us,  we  have  no  complaint  to 
make.  They  treated  us  with  a  great  deal  of  hn- 
manity  and  respect  They  would  run  great  risks 
to  try  to  accommodate  us,  and  often  made  thein- 
selves  liable  to  the  severest  punishment  in  trying 
to  smuggle  us  in  a  little  bread,  tobacco,  or  some 
newspapers. 

I  talked  with  a  great  many  of  them,  who  said 
they  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  that  they  had  not 
the  least  hope  of  success.  And  a  great  many  told 
me  that  they  knew  they  were  fighting  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  contrary  to  their  own  prindplea; 
thej  had  not  gone  voluntarily,  having  been  con- 
scnpted ;  and  thev  said  if  they  ever  got  near 
enough  to  some  of  our  armies,  they  were  going 
across  the  lines.  I  can  tnithfiilly  say,  that  one 
third  of  the  soldiers  that  guarded  us  were  good 
Union  men,  but  had  been  dragged  into  the  rebel 
ranks,  and  were  too  fearful  to  make  an  attempt 
to  escape.  They  knew  their  doom,  if  caught  at- 
tempting to  escape  to  our  lines,  would  be  death. 
The  guards  acknowledged  also  to  us,  that  they 
were  also  in  nearly  a  starving  condition.  They 
drew  the  same  qusdity  of  rations  that  we  did,  only 
a  little  more.  The  inhabitants  of  Hichmond 
showed  signs  of  being  in  a  starving  condition. 

In  the  month  of  October  there  were  two  bread 
riots  in  the  city.  The  women  collected  together 
in  masses,  and  proceeding  to  the  rebel  commissa- 
ries, burst  open  the  doors,  and  helped  themadvea. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  of 
helpless  fiimilies  in  the  South  in  as  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  our  own  Union  prisoners. 

A  rebel  soldier's  pay  is  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  dollars  per  year ;  now  on  this  small 
sum,  how  is  he  to  support  a  fiunily,  where  eveiy- 
thing  is  selling  at  such  extravagant  prices  ?  Floor 
at  one  hundred  dollars  per  barrel,  com  ten  dol- 
lars per  bushel,  pork  two  dollars  per  pound*  ealioo 
twelve  dollars  per  yard,  and  cotton  five  doUaiSy 
and  wool  ten  dollars  per  pound.  Imagine,  ye 
Northern  sympathisers,  the  fruits  that  roQow  a 
rebellious  people,  and  you  will  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  way  of  the  tran^reaaor  is 
hurd.  Of  the  two  most  horrible  prisons  in  Ridt- 
mond,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  bat  little. 
One  is  BeUe  Island,  said  to  be  a  dreary,  aan^. 
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bleak  place.  On  it  are  generally  pat  our  Eastern 
troopst  whom  the  rebels  nave  a  greater  hatred  Ibr 
than  Western  troops.  The  suffering  on  that 
island  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  picture.  If  you 
oould  see  some  of  those  miserable  prisoners  there, 
in  their  tattered  clothing,  and  with  dejected  coun- 
tenances, on  a  cold,  bleak  morning  in  November, 
horering  over  some  smouldering  embers,  it  would 
melt  the  hardest  heart  with  compassion.  Castle 
Thonder  is  also  another  prison  of  considerable 
note.  There  they  put  their  own  deserters  and 
criminals,  and  also  our  own  incorrigible  ''Yan- 
kees "  that  they  cannot  so  easily  manage  in  the 
libby  jirisons.  The  treatment  and  fare  in  Castle 
Thunder  are  said  to  be  worse  than  were  ever  known 
in  any  half-civilized  nation  on  the  globe.  There 
are  said  to  be  men  within  that  prison  who  have 
not  8  particle  of  clothing,  and  have  for  their  beds 
piles  of  saw-dust,  in  which  they  nestle  down  to- 
sether  like  hogs.  They  are  there  denied  all  priv- 
uegea  of  comfort  —  no  lie;hts,  or  water  to  wash 
wiUi,  just  only  a  little  food,  barely  to  sustain  na- 
ture. 

They  had  also  three  large  hospitals  filled  with 
omr  siek  soldiers.  These  were  said  to  be  most 
horrible  places.  The  accommodations  and  treat- 
ment were  nothing  better  than  what  we  received 
at  the  prisons.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  have 
died  in  these  filthy  pens,  who  would  this  day  have 
been  lining  if  they  nad  been  under  the  hands  of 
hmnanc  nurses,  and  at  a  place  where  they  could 
haxt  received  good  healthy  nourishment  and 
proper  remedies.  We  had  a  surgeon,  who  made 
a  call  once  a  day  at  our  rooms,  would  make  a 
short  examination  of  our  sick,  but  would  gen- 
raDy  go  off  without  giving  them  any  medicine, 
making  the  excuse  that  he  nad  none  of  the  proper 
kind.  A  man  would  have  to  get  almost  helpless 
before  thev  would  remove  him  to  the  hospital, 
and  j;>robably  when  he  got  there  he  would  not 
fBmve  more  than  a  day  or  so,  and  then  he  would 
pats  away  from  his  troubles  here  to  his  final  rest 

The  number  of  Union  prisoners  in  Richmond, 
at  the  date  of  November  13,  was  about  thir- 
teen thousand ;  something  near  one  thousand 
of  these  were  officers,  and  they  were  confined  in 
what  is  known  as  Old  Libby,  the  same  building 
they  used  when  the  rebelhon  broke  out.  To 
B<we  Island  all  of  the  prisoners  from  the  Poto- 
mac are  sent.  They  number  now  about  five 
thousand,  and  some  of  them  have  been  there  ever 
ODce  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Our  Western  troops  are  all  put  in  large  tobacco 
fsetories,  which  coula  be  made  comfortable  if  they 
would  only  give  them  good  clothes  and  blankets, 
lod  furnish  them  with  plenty  of  fuel. 

At  times  great  excitement  would  prevail  in  the 
city.  Every  time  General  Meade  would  make  a 
aiOTement  towards  the  rebel  capital,  we  would 
notice  it  by  a  great  bustle  on  the  streets.  And 
at  timea  I  thought  they  were  fearful,  also,  of  the 
inisoners,  for  it  had  more  than  once  been  whis- 
pered around  that  we  were  all  going  to  make  a 
general  outbreak,  fire  the  city,  and  make  our  es- 
Ciape.  The  thing  could  have  been  once  easily  done 
if  we  could  only  haye  had  a  little  help  firam  outside. 
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There  were  few  troops  in  the  city.  We  were 
guarded  principally  by  artillerymen  from  the  for- 
tifications. 

As  for  the  rebel  currency,  it  is  nothing  but 
mere  trash;  the  whole  coimtry  is  overflowing 
with  it  The  rich  are  putting  it  all  off  on  Uie 
poor,  buying  up  their  stock  and  grain  at  extray- 
agant  prices ;  so  that  when  their  rotten  Confeder- 
acy goes  down,  the  poor  class  will  have  the  worth- 
less pictures  on  hand,  and  they  will  only  be  worth 
about  two  cents  per  pound  (the  price  of  rags), 
and  the  rich  will  have  all  the  produce.  But  I 
think  thev  will  not  have  their  own  way  much 
longer.  Uncle  Sam  will  soon  go  down  amongst 
them  ;  and  I  judge  then  the  whole  drama  will  be 
changed,  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden  will 
arise  and  shake  off  their  shackles,  and  be  made 
once  more  to  rejoice  under  our  old  banner  of 
freedom. 

Friday,  November  13.  —  This  morning  we 
were  aroused  an  hour  before  daylight,  by  the 
guards,  with  orders  to  prepare  to  move  immedi- 
ately. Great  hilarity  existed  among  the  boys, 
and  we  were  making  great  calculationa  on  a 
speedy  trip  around  to  the  North,  where  we  would 
get  plenty  to  eat,  and  meet  once  again  with  the 
loved  ones  at  home.  But  our  bright  hopes  were 
soon  blasted,  and  we  were  made  to  feel  more 
despairing,  when  we  learned  that  our  remoyal 
was  to  another  prison.  They  issued  to  us  that 
morning  a  small  loaf  of  com  bread,  weighing 
about  ten  ounces.  We  all  considered  that  it  was 
intended  for  our  breakfast ;  so  we  ate  it  all,  they 
promising  us  that  they  were  going  to  take  us  to 
a  place  where  we  would  get  plenty  to  eat,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  supper  ready  for  ua  on 
our  arrival  that  evening  at  Danville,  N.  C,  our 
destined  place.  The  sun  was  just  peeping  up 
from  behind  the  eastern  fortifications  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Rebeldom  when  we  bade  adieu  to  the  libby 
prisons,  and  soon  found  ourselves  safely  stored 
away  in  box  cars,  and  rolling  along  at  the  speed 
of  eleven  miles  per  hour.  We  arrived  sale  at 
Danville  that  night,  by  eight  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
were  soon  incarcerated  in  another  ''Tobacco 
Prison."  Danville  is  south-west  of  Richmond, 
distance  one  hundred  and  forty  mUes,  and  is  lo- 
cated on  the  south  bank  of  Dan  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Roanoke.  It  contains  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  with  some  pretty 
snug  buildings,  and  is  in  one  of  the  best  tobacco 
regions  in  the  State.  It  also  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad.  Our  prison 
there  was  another  brick  building,  forty  by  sixty 
feet,  and  three  stories  high ;  and  our  train  load 
of  seven  hundred  prisoners  filled  the  building  full 
enough  to  be  comfortable.  But  to  our  msap- 
pointment  (and  not  much  either,  for  we  had  lost 
all  faith  in  their  promises),  we  had  to  lie  down  to 
sleep  without  anything  to  eat  But  such  things 
we  had  got  so  used  to  that  we  acquiesced  with- 
out a  murmur. 

Saturday,  November  14.  —  Daylight  came, 
but  nothing  to  eat.  Noon  came,  but  still  no 
food.  Night  came,  and  nothing  yet.  No  won- 
der we  looked  up  some  desperate  effort  to  better 
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our  condition.  Thoughts  had  been  in  my  head, 
from  the  time  I  had  been  in  Libby  one  week,  to 
mtike  my  escape  if  the  thing  was  in  any  way  pos- 
sible ;  I  had  eyen  felt  sorry  that  I  nad  let  so 
many  opportunities  slip,  when  they  were  bring- 
ing us  to  Richmond,  wnich  I  could  have  done  a 
hundred  times,  from  the  carelessness  of  our 
guards.  While  in  Richmond,  it  was  continually 
upon  mj  mind,  but  the  thins  looked  like  an  im- 
possibflity  there.  Probably  I  could  have  got  out 
of  the  prison,  but  I  never  could  get  out  of  the 
city,  and  pass  their  line  of  pickets  and  fortifica- 
tions. We  also  thought  of  making  the  attempt 
when  we  run  down  on  the  cars  to  Danville,  but 
before  dark  set  in  they  came  around  and  locked 
us  all  safe  up  in  the  cars.  The  first  thing  I  did 
on  that  morning,  when  I  got  up,  was  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  place,  and  see  what  the 
prospect  was  for  making  an  escape.  I  saw  things 
ux>ked  pretty  favorable ;  and  I  soon  found  an 
aocomphce  in  the  Sergeant-Major  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Regulars,  a  brave  and  dashing   young 


man. 


We  two  put  our  heads  together,  and  laid  a 
scheme  for  making  a  general  outbreak,  by  burst- 
ing open  all  three  of  our  prison  doors,  overpow- 
ering the  guards,  capturing  the  town,  destroying 
the  railroad  bridge  across  Dan  River,  cutting  the 
telegraph,  destroying  all  the  commissary  stores, 
securing  all  the  arms  and  horses  that  we  could,  and 
then  making  all  speed  for  the  mountains.  The 
whole  thing  could  have  been  easily  effected,  for  we 
were  seven  hundred  strong  in  the  building,  and 
there  were  seven  hundred  more  expected  about 
eight  o'clock  that  night,  and  that,  then,  would  make 
a  considerable  force.  The  rebels  had  not  more 
than  one  hundred  soldiers  there,  and  no  more 
troops  nearer  than  Richmond,  and  they  had  only 
nine  on  duty  at  a  time.  When  night  came,  it 
•et  in  dark  and  rainy,  and  guards  that  were  not 
on  duty  were  rambling  about  the  town.  We  had 
selected  the  time  when  the  cars  would  come  in 
to  make  the  move.  We  were  to  divide  into  three 
squads.  One  was  to  capture  the  guards  as  qui- 
etly as  possible,  and  then  go  to  their  headquar- 
ters and  pick  up  all  there,  and  then  break  out 
into  the  town,  and  take  and  destroy  everything 
yaluable.  We  had  assigned  for  this  four  hun- 
dred men.  Then  two  hundred  more  were  to 
make  for  the  railroad  bridge,  and  bum  it,  and 
then  one  hundred  were  to  go  to  the  telegraph  oflice 
and  demolish  it.  We  were  then  to  burn  the  en- 
tire train,  depot  buildings,  &c. ;  and  then,  as  soon 
as  we  could  moimt  and  arm  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  men,  we  were  to  start  them  ofi*  to  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  to  cut  the 
telegraph,  and  destroy  the  track  by  burning  some 
bridges  at  and  near  Salem,  in  Roanoke  County,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  which  they  could  make 
in  twelve  hours  ;  and  then  for  them  to  go  on  and 
notify  our  forces  in  Western  Virginia  to  come  to 
our  assistance,  and  meet  us  in  the  mountains. 

After  having  everything  completed,  we  set  to 
work  to  talk  with  the  men,  and  to  enlist  every 
one  in  the  enterprise.  We  labored  hard  and 
faithfully  that  day  among  the  men,  and  could 


only  get  sixty  men  out  of  seyen  hundred  to  go 
into  it.  They  said  they  would  not  go  out  if  we 
threw  the  doors  wide  open.  They  were  so  weak 
and  feeble  from  their  sufferings  for  want  of  clothes 
and  food  that  they  could  never  reach  our  lines, 
and  were  certain  we  would  be  captured ;  and  then 
they  judged  we  would  all  have  to  fare  harder 
than  ever.  This  niight  have  been  the  case,  bat 
I  viewed  it  in  a  different  light;  for  to  remain 
there  much  longer  would  be  death,  and  it  could 
not  be  worse  tnan  death  to  make  the  attempt. 
So  when  we  found  out  that  we  could  not  effect  a 
general  stampede,  we  concluded  that  it  would  be 
the  best  policy  to  get  out  as  secretly  as  possible, 
and  get  as  far  away  as  we  could  before  the  au- 
thorities would  fina  it  out.  After  dark  we  went 
to  work  and  cut  a  hole  through  the  fence.  It 
was  a  pine  board  one  inch  thick  and  one  foot 
broad ;  we  cut  it  off  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  ground.  It  was  done  with  an  old  table  knife 
that  had  been  broken  off  two  inches  short  It 
was  not  more  than  the  work  of  half  an  hour, 
and  all  was  ready ;  but  we  waited  so  as  to  let  the 
people  in  town  settle  down.  About  half  past 
seven  o'clock  we  commenced  going  out  in  small 
scjuads  of  three  and  four  men.  We  had  to  pass 
within  ten  feet  of  one  of  their  guards,  but  he  did 
not  appear  to  pay  any  attention  to  us.  I  should 
judge  ne  was  a  good  Union  man,  or  well  bribed, 
and  how  it  turned  out  with  him  I  have  never 
learned.  A  little  before  eight  o'clock  three  of  us. 
Sergeant  Solomon  Stookey,  Corporal  Henry 
Thompson,  and  myself,  all  being  members  of  the 
same  company,  started,  and  in  a  moment  were 
through  the  orifice  and  once  more  in  free  air. 

We  knew  we  had  undertaken  a  very  hazardous 
enterprise  —  but  it  was  life  or  death.  We  had 
not  tasted  any  food  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  were 
almost  frantic  with  hunger.  As  soon  as  we  found 
ourselves  safely  out,  we  made  for  the  banks  of 
the  river,  distant  about  fifty  yards.  By  the  time 
we  reached  the  river  we  heard  the  guards  crying 
the  rounds  of  the  night,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
guard  that  we  passed,  we  distinctl}^  heard  him 
halloo  out,  "Post  number  nine,  eight  o'clock, 
and  all's  well."  I  could  not  help  laugliing  to  my- 
self, and  thought,  **  Old  soldier,  you  did  not  tell 
the  truth  that  time." 

We  hurried  up  the  river  bank  on  a  fast  run, 
but  as  it  was  raining  and  the  ^ound  slippery,  I 
fell  down  almost  every  rod,  being  weak  and  ex- 
Liustcd ;  but  my  two  comrades  would  hurry  me 
along.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  prison  we 
came  to  a  small  meadow,  and  found  in  it  a  per- 
simmon tree;  we  pitched  into  it  and  ate  over 
one  pint  of  the  fi-uit  apiece,  and  I  thought  they 
did  us  a  great  deal  of  good  by  giving  us  strength. 
We  could  have  eaten  a  great  many  more,  but  I 
urged  the  boys  on,  for  we  were  not  yet  out  of 
sight  of  the  lights  of  the  town.  I  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  guide,  and  it  was  my  intention  to 
take  a  north-west  course,  as  anything  between 
north  and  west  would  bring  us  into  our  lines  at 
some  place  in  Western  Virginia. 

My  first  object  was  to  get  across  Dan  River  as 
quick  as  possible,  for  I  knew  our  escape  would  be 
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found  out,  and  they  would  hotly  pursue  us,  and 
that  all  ferries  would  soon  be  guarded  for  the 
purpose  of .  recapturixig  us.  We  made  up  the 
river  as  fast  as  we  could  travel,  reaching  wnat  is 
known  as  Wilson's  Ferry.  There  the  DanviUe 
Pike  crosses,  going  to  tne  Blue  Ridge.  There 
we  worked  for  two  hours,  trying  to  break  the 
locks  or  draw  the  staple,  but  could  not  effect 
anything.  We  felt  a  great  interest  in  getting  the 
boat  loose  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  and  also 
of  setting  the  ferry  boat  afloat  so  as  to  retard 
oor  pursuers.  Finding  all  our  efforts  fruitless, 
we  atMuidoned  it  and  moved  up  the  river  about 
three  miles,  and  as  it  was  rainine  very  hard  and 
dark,  we  became  so  exhausted  that  we  could  not 
proceed  any  farther.  We  lay  down  in  a  pine 
thicket  to  rest,  but  there  was  no  rest  for  us.  We 
were  so  famished,  and  the  weather  so  wet  and 
cold,  that  hope  almost  fled.  There  was  Dan  River 
we  must  cross  early  in  the  morning  if  we  had  to 
swim.  Delay  would  be  dangerous.  The  whole 
thing  kept  my  mind  excited  so  that  I  could  not 
rest. 

Sunday,  November  15.  —  We  felt  very  blue  this 
morning,  but  by  daylight  we  were  up  and  off. 
We  proceeded  right  up  the  banks  of  the  river, 
gathering  some  raw  corn  and  turnips  to  subsist 
on.  We  had  not  gone  very  far  until  we  found  a 
canoe  tied  up  to  a  tree,  and  half  full  of  water. 
We  went  to  work  and  soon  had  it  baled  out,  and 
with  a  piece  of  a  root  for  a  paddle,  we  managed  to 
get  across,  the  canoe  turnmg  around  some  half 
a  dozen  times  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  As 
soon  as  we  were  safely  across,  we  **  broke  for 
timber,"  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  as  we 
were  going  out  of  a  ravine  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
we  espied  three  armed  men  in  advance  of  us. 
Two  of  them  were  on  horseback,  and  they  had  a 
kind  of  an  ugly  look.  We  ordered  a  retreat, 
and  fell  back  naif  a  mile  unobserved  by  them, 
hid  ourselves  in  some  thick  undergrowth,  consid- 
ering that  it  would  not  be  best  to  travel  in  the 
daylight  We  lay  by  the  balance  of  the  day  and 
slept  some,  and  as  soon  as  it  be^an  to  get  dark 
stated  again.  We  took  our  direction  through 
boah  and  woods  and  over  fields  until  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  it  became  so  dark  that  we  could 
not  see  how  to  travel,  and  as  I  used  the  moon 
and  stars  for  my  ^ide,  we  were  obliged  to  halt 
and  camp.  In  doing  so  we  gathered  a  few  leaves 
mto  a  fence  corner ;  into  this  we  nestled  down 
and  tried  to  sleep,  but  no  sleep  closed  our  eyelids 
that  night.  Everything  was  wet  and  cold,  and 
¥e  did  nothing  but  lie  there  and  shiver.  God 
finbid  that  I  should  ever  pass  through  such  an- 
other night.  Death  would  then  have  been  a 
vekome  visitor.  I  then  despaired,  and  told  my 
two  partners  we  never  could  make  it  Here  we 
vere  three  days  without  anything  to  eat,  save  a 
Httle  raw  com  and  turnips,  and  that  was  doin?  us 
more  harm  than  good.  O,  ye  rich  and  opulent 
of  the  North,  when  you  lie  down  on  downy  beds, 
do  you  think  what  the  poor  soldier  has  to  pass 
through  at  times  to  save  your  country,  your  home, 
and  your  wealth  ? 

Monday,  Noyember  16.— We  arose  this  morn- 


ing in  despair ;  we  did  not  care  which  way  the  scale 
turned.  We  had  lost  all  energy  to  push  forward, 
and  the  only  thing  that  engrossed  our  mind  was 
something  to  eat  We  looked  around  and  espied 
a  small  cabin  at  a  short  distance  in  a  small  clear- 
ing. We  took  it  to  be  a  negro  hut,  and  we  would 
make  a  venture  to  it,  let  the  consequences  h% 
what  they  would.  It  was  agreed  that  but  one 
should  make  the  venture,  and  if  all  was  not  safe 
the  other  two  could  escape.  It  was  put  upon  me 
to  make  that  venture.  I  proceeded  to  the  house, 
caring  but  little  what  the  consequences  might  be, 
so  that  I  got  something  to  eat  When  I  came  to 
the  yard,  a  white  woman  came  out ;  it  fiightened 
me  a  little,  but  I  thought  I  would  go  ahead,  let 
what  might  follow.  I  told  her  not  to  be  alarmed, 
that  I  was  a  **  Yankee,"  and  had  escaped  from  a 
Confederate  prison,  and  was  making  an  effort  to 
reach  my  home  in  Ohio.  She  looked  suspiciously 
at  me  for  a  while ;  but  after  talking  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  believed  my  story.  I  then  told  her  I 
was  famishing  for  something  to  eat  She  then 
bade  me  come  in,  and  said  she  would  do  the  best 
she  could,  although  she  knew  she  was  running  a 
p^reat  risk,  for  if  the  rebel  authorities  should  nnd 
It  out  they  would  severely  punish  her  for  harbor- 
ing and  assisting  their  enemy.  I  then  told  her 
of  my  two  comrades,  and  she  bade  me  call  them  in, 
and  said  we  were  welcome  to  the  best  she  had. 
We  enjoyed  ourselves  around  a  warm,  blazing 
fire,  for  it  was  the  first  we  had  seen  or  felt  for 
eight  weeks.  Mrs.  Corban  (for  that  was  the  good 
woman's  name)  went  to  work  and  hastily  prepared 
us  a  good  warm  breakfast  of  stewed  chicken,  but- 
ter, cabbage,  coffee  (Confederate),  and  com  bread. 
You  need  not  ask  us  whether  we  did  justice  to 
the  smoking  dishes  before  us.  There  is  one  thing 
certain,  we  had  very  grateful  hearts.  At  the  ta- 
ble Mrs.  Corban  informed  us  who  she  was.  She 
said  she  was  as  good  a  Union  woman  as  we  ever 
saw,  and  that  she  had  a  husband,  who  was  in  the 
rebel  army  at  that  time,  but  was  as  good  a  Union 
man  as  was  ever  in  Ohio.  But  he,  like  thousands 
more  of  his  unfortunate  class,  had  been  con- 
scripted, but  was  going  to  cross  the  lines  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity. 

After  breakfast  she  took  us  to  a  deep  forest, 
where  a  couple  of  deserters  were  hid.  We  found 
them  in  their  hermit  home,  and  she  left  us  with 
them  there,  while  she  went  off  to  find  a  good 
Union  man  to  help  us,  one  who  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  so  as  to  get  us  on  safely 
without  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  She 
returned  late  m  the  evening,  bringing  with  her  a 
nice  dinner  of  beef,  potatoes,  com  bread,  and 
pumpkin  pies,  and  also  the  good  intelligence  that 
she  had  found  a  man  by  the  name  of  Yates,  an 
overseer  on  a  plantation,  who  was  tme  Union, 
and  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  us 
comfortable  and  to  assist  us  on  our  journey. 
How  devoted  and  true  is  a  loyal  woman  to  the 
cause  of  our  country !  Such  heroines  are  not 
rare,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  Noble  woman!  As  we  were 
parting,  she  went  into  the  house  and  brought  vm 
the  best  quilt  she  had,  and  gaye  it  to  ui. 
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Now  consider  one  moment :  that  woman  was 
poor,  and  she  had  fire  helpless  children,  her  hus- 
Dand  in  the  rebel  ranks ;  most  of  her  subsistence 
she  had  to  draw  weekly  from  the  Confederate 
Oovemment,  and  yon  may  plainly  see  why  we  call 
her  a  heroine.  jDo  not  such  people  —  laying 
aside  the  great  interest  of  our  country — demand 
protection  ?  Can  we  not  bravely  fight  for  such, 
and  redeem  them  from  the  thraldom  of  tyrants  ? 
After  dark  the  two  deserters  (who  were  Union  to 
the  core  also)  piloted  us  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Yates. 
We  found  him  a  thorough  Union  man,  who  was 
glad  to  receive  us,  and  gave  us  a  hearty  supper 
and  a  warm  bed  under  his  hospitable  roof.  Ue 
was  one  of  those  bold,  dashing  men  who  did  not 
care  what  he  said ;  and  he  remarked  to  us  that 
the  Confederate  authorities  were  more  afraid  of 
him  than  he  was  of  them.  Of  his  being  a  Union 
man,  almost  every  man  knew  it,  and  yet  he  re- 
mained unmolested.  About  midnight  three  more 
of  our  runaway  boys  came  to  his  house  and  craved 
his  hospitality,  wmch  he  freely  gave  by  treating 
them  toe  same  as  he  did  us.  This  is  another 
proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  downtrodden  people 
of  the  South.  What  would  have  been  that  man's 
fiite  if  the  rebels  had  caught  us  all  in  his  house  ? 
Was  there  any  doubt  of  true  loyalty  there  ? 

Tuesday,  November  17.  —  Long  before  daylight 
we  were  up  and  had  our  breakfasts,  and  then  our 
good  friend  advised  us  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  us  to  remain  at  his  house  that  day,  for  proba- 
bly the  rebel  soldiers  would  be  there  and  search 
his  house  for  some  of  us.  He  then  took  us  to  a 
nice  pine  thicket  adjacent  to  his  house,  where  we 
passed  the  day  quietly.  At  noon  his  son  brought 
us  our  dinner,  and  after  dark  the  old  gentleman 
came,  bringing  us  our  supper  and  one  day's  ra- 
tions. Then  we  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
sixty  of  our  men  had  actually  effected  their  es- 
cape, and  that  the  whole  country  was  swarming 
with  cavalry  in  hot  pursuit,  and  that  six  of  our 
boys  had  lieen  captured  that  day  in  front  of  his 
door.  I  could  not  pity  them  much,  for  they  were 
too  foolhardy  and  careless  in  attempting  to  travel 
in  the  daylight,  and  that,  too,  upon  a  public  high- 
way ;  and  moreover  to  let  one  man  capture  the 
whole  of  them ! 

We  ate  our  supper,  and  bade  our  good  friend 
adieu ;  and  as  the  shades  of  night  were  closing  in, 
we  set  out  again  to  the  '*  land  of  promise,''  with  a 
determination  to  go  through  now  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt I  set  out  as  guide  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  my  two  comrades.  On  that 
night,  through  woods  and  over  fields,  and  wading 
one  considerable  stream,  we  travelled  about  twelve 
miles  in  a  proper  direction,  when  the  moon  went 
down  and  it  became  dark.  We  travelled  on,  but 
I  soon  found  I  was  making  a  circle,  as  I  had  lost 
my  way;  so  after  midnight,  we  raked  together 
some  leaves  and  slept  till  morning. 

Wednesday,  November  18. — We  ate  our  break- 
fast at  a  widow  woman's  by  the  name  of  Smitlv 
who  was  true  and  loyaL  We  slept  in  the  woods 
near  by  all  day,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  we 
were  ofil  This  ni^ht  we  took  through  woods  and 
fields  again,  keepmg  our  course,  and  by  two 


o'clock  in  the  morning  were  across  what  is  known 
as  Turkey  Mountain,  and  entered  a  poor  man's 
house  by  the  name  of  Carder,  who  allowed  na  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire.  He  would 
not  believe  we  were  Yankees,  but  took  us  to  be 
rebel  detectives,  and  I  could  not  ezacdy  find  him 
out 

Thursday,  November  19. — Mr.  Carder  was  not 
able  to  give  us  our  breakfast ;  so  we  had  to  go  on 
half  a  imle  to  a  Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  was  as  good  a 
Union  woman  as  any  in  Old  Virginia.  She  has- 
tQy  prepared  us  a  warm  meal ;  and  as  she  was  in 
the  kitchen  cooking  it,  a  rebel  soldier  came  into 
the  sittin^room  where  we  were.  He  immediately 
asked  us  if  we  were  not  runaway  Yankee  prison- 
We  answered  in  the  affirmative.    He  then 
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said  he  took  us  to  be  such,  for  he  had  heard  of 
our  escape  from  Danville,  and  two  of  our  boys 
had  been  along  there  the  day  before ;  and  as  they 
were  somewhat  astray,  he  piloted  them  a  coirole 
of  miles ;  but  he  had  not  more  than  left  them  be- 
fore they  were  recaptured  by  some  rebel  cavalry. 
He  then  advised  us  not  to  attempt  to  get  any  fiir- 
ther,  for  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  through, 
as  the  cavalry  and  citizens  had  tum^  out  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred,  and  were  ranging  the 
country  all  around  for  us.  He  said  it  would  go 
easier  with  us  if  we  would  voluntarily  give  our- 
selves up  to  him,  and  he  would  take  us  to  where 
we  would  be  well  treated  and  get  plenty  to  eat 
We  gave  him  to  underetand  we  did  not  put  much 
faith  in  his  promises,  and  also  we  did  not  intend 
to  surrender  ounelves  to  one  man.  Here  our 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  breakfast  being 
ready.  At  the  table  Mra.  Reynolds  informed  us 
that  the  rebel  soldier  was  her  orother,  but  tc^  us 
to  pay  no  attention  to  him,  and  advised  us  to  go 
ahead  at  all  hazards.  She  deeply  sympathized 
with  us  in  our  perilous  undertaking,  but  wuJied 
us  God  speed. 

After  breakfast,  the  rebel  soldier  volunteered 
his  services  to  pilot  us  to  some  secluded  spot, 
where  we  might  rest  in  safety  through  the  day. 
I  politely  thanked  him.  I  had  undertaken  that 
job  myself,  and  I  did  not  wish  his  assistance.  I 
saw  what  he  was  fishing  after,  for  there  was  three 
thousand  dollars  rewo^  for  each  of  us,  and  he 
was  after  Confederate  legal  tender.  We  left  him 
very  unceremoniously,  and  broke  for  a  chain  of 
small  hills  and  mountains.  That  cursed  imp  of 
rebeldom  caused  me  a  great  amount  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  we  travelled  nearly  the  whole  day,  so 
as  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible.  By  sundown 
we  were  over  another  small  mountain  called  Snow 
Creek,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  entered  a  man's 
house  and  got  our  supper^  He  was  good  Union, 
although  he  had  a  son  in  the  rebel  ranks.  He  in- 
formed us  then  that  we  were  in  FrankUn  County, 
and  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  county  seat  (Rodcy 
Mound).  He  said  that  it  was  directly  on  our  road 
to  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  advised  us  to  leave  it  to 
the  right  or  left,  as  it  was  not  safe  for  us  to  go 
through,  as  there  were  two  companies  of  cavalry 
always  stationed  there.  We  thanked  him  for  hit 
information,  and  proceeded  on,  crossing  another 
small  mountain  called  Chestnut  Bidge,  and  timi 
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for  the  first  time  took  the  road.  When  we  thought 
we  were  near  Rocky  Mound,  and  had  come  to  a 
fork  in  the  road,  we  aimed  to  take  the  road  that 
would  not  take  us  through  that  place.  But  we 
took  the  wronff  road,  ana  directly  we  crossed  a 
riyer  on  a  briogp,  and  found  ourselves  right  in 
the  heart  of  a  considerable  sized  town.  It  was 
too  late  to  back  out ;  so  we  moved  on  as  noise- 
lessly as  oats.  We  looked  eyery  moment  for  some 
one  to  halt  us ;  but,  thank  Goa,  we  went  through 
undisturbed.  We  learned  next  day  that  we  had 
actually  come  through  Kocky  Mound.  We  trav- 
elled on  that  night,  crossing  Grassy  Mountain 
and  Blackwater  River,  wading  it,  and  turned  into 
a  house  for  breakfast  just  at  daylight 

Friday,  November  20.  —  We  felt  very  sore, 
having  walked  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  having  slept  any. 
There  was  none  but  a  woman  and  children  in  the 
house,  and  she  took  us  to  be  rebel  deserters,  and 
we  said  nothing  to  the  contrary.  We  ate  our 
break&st,  and  uen  went  into  a  thicket  and  slept 
sweetly  all  day.  At  dark  we  went  to  a  house 
near  by,  where  we  got  our  supper.  There  we 
were  tikeo.  for  rebel  deserters  again,  and  the  old 
man  let  on  to  be  a  rebel  himself;  but  I  have 
since  thought  him  to  be  a  good  stanch  Union 
man.  But  he  was  fearful  of  us.  We  were  soon 
off  again,  and  took  the  main  road,  and  by  mid- 
night reached  the  Blue  Eidge.  There  we  passed 
tome  splendid  natural  scenery ;  but  we  did  not 
waste  much  time  in  stopping  to  admire  it.  This 
night  we  were  pursued  by  a  wildcat  or  cata- 
mount for  over  three  miles.  The  mischievous 
little  creature  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness, 
for  we  had  do  arms  to  defend  ourselves.  We 
then  proceeded  safely,  and  about  three  o'clock  it 
set  in  to  rain,  and  we  were  compelled  to  stop  and 
take  shelter  under  some  pine  bushes. 

Saturda]^,  November  21.  —  It  rained  all  day. 
This  morning  we  had  to  go  without  any  thing  to 
eat.  All  the  houses  looked  too  fine  for  us  to 
make  a  venture.  We  got  into  an  old  barn,  and 
hid  ourselves  in  some  hay,  so  as  to  see  and  not 
be  seen.  We  noticed  through  the  day  several 
rebel  soldiers  pass  the  road,  but  we  felt  safe.  In 
the  afternoon,  as  it  was  raining  so  hard  that  there 
was  no  travel,  we  ventured  out,  and  went  back 
from  the  road  a  mile,  and  found  a  house  where 
we  got  some  bread  and  bee(  and  also  learned 
that  we  were  within  three  miles  of  the  East  I'en- 
nesaee  Railroad.  We  proceeded  on  cautiously 
through  the  rain,  and  got  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  railroad,  and  then  waited  for  the  shades  of 
nighty  so  as  to  pursue  our  way.  As  soon  as  it 
waa  dark  enougn,  we  proceeded  on,  and  every 
place  waa  a  sea  of  water  and  pretty  cold.  We 
enmed  Roanoke  River  by  wading,  and  the  rail- 
road half  a  mile  south  of  what  is  known  as  Lick 
Station.  We  then  proceeded  up  the  valley 
to  the  railroad,  and  through  one  of  the 
It  and  the  most  fertile  and  well  improved  sec- 
tioiia  that  I  had  seen  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
plantationa  were  large,  and  appeared  in  the  high- 
est state  of  cultivation.  After  goins  up  the  vofiey 
abost  eight  miles,  we  were  oompelkd  by  hunger 


to  enter  a  small  cabin  for  something  to  eat.  We 
then  learned  that  we  were  in  Roanoke  County, 
within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  county  seat,  Salem ; 
and  were  advised  to  flank  the  town,  as  it  was  not 
safe  for  us  to  pass  through,  and  also  to  avoid  Uie 
road  over  Salem  Mountain  (a  spur  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies),  as  it  was  constantly  watched,  night  and 
day,  to  catch  rebel  deserters  who  were  making 
for  the  Union  lines.  We  also  learned  that  Salem 
was  one  of  the  hottest  nests  of  secession  in  tl^ 
whole  valley,  that  it  was  their  principal  depot  for 
armv  stores,  and  that  there  was  at  that  tune  on 
hani  an  abundance  of  com,  flour,  meat.  Sec,  But 
since  our  visit  there  I  have  learned  that  General 
Averill  has  been  in  there  and  damaged  their  hive, 
to  their  great  discomfitiire. 

We  proceeded  on  that  night,  making  direct  to 
the  mountain.  We  soon  reached  its  foot,  and 
began  our  weary  ascent,  through  brush,  and  over 
le(%es  of  rocks,  and  climbing  places  almost  per- 
pendicular ;  and  the  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch, 
besides  being  wet  and  cold.  Our  lot  was  tnen  a 
trying  one,  so  much  so  that  we  at  last  became 
completely  bewildered.  We  called  a  halt  and 
camped  for  the  night,  building  a  large  fire  out  of 
dry  chestnut,  and  contrived  to  dry  ourselves,  but 
slept  none. 

Sunday,  November  22.  —  As  soon  as  it  waa 
light  enough,  we  fell  back  about  half  a  mile,  and 
found  a  house  in  which  we  had  a  very  welcome 
breakfast  set  before  us  by  a  good  old  Quakeress, 
who  appeared  as  if  she  could  not  do  enough  for 
us.  After  eating  and  thanking  the  good  woman, 
we  made  for  the  top  of  Salem  Mountain,  which 
we  reached  afler  a  two  hours'  walk,  climbing 
nearly  the  whole  way  by  pulling  ourselves  up  by 
the  bushes.  We  built  a  fire,  and  spent  the  day 
in  returning  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  pro* 
tection  in  our  perilous  undertaking.  We  slept 
some  through  the  day,  but  always  kept  one  out 
on  guard  while  the  other  two  would  sleep.  From 
our  refuge  we  could  see  all  around  for  miles.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight ;  we  could  see  directly  down 
into  the  rebel  town  of  Salem,  and  see  the  people 
promenading  the  streets.  Little  dreamt  they  tnat 
they  were  watched  by  Yankees ;  but,  as  for  us, 
we  felt  secure,  for  I  felt  as  if  a  kind  Providence 
had  a  hand  in  our  escape.  We  began  our  descent 
an  hour  before  sundown,  and  dark  found  us  again 
in  the  road  making  pretty  good  headway  for  Yan- 
keedom. 

Our  course  led  about  ten  miles  up  that  valley 
(Catawba).  This  was  also  very  fertile,  and,  in 
travelling  along  the  road,  we  had  to  pass  near 
.some  very  fine  houses.  All  these  we  endeavored 
to  avoid  by  taking  across  the  fields.  And,  as  a 
general  thing,  we  never  went  near  a  house  but 
what  a  dozen  dogs  would  come  baying  out  after 
us,  and  they  would  keep  up  their  yelping  as  far 
as  we  could  hear.  I  often  remarked  to  my  com- 
rades that  I  could  never  have  any  more  friend- 
ship for  the  canine  creatures.  That  night  a  man 
chased  us  for  nearly  two  miles  with  his  dogs. 
We  would  have  stood  and  given  battle,  but  we 
did  not  want  to  leave  any  tracks  behind.  We 
crossed  another  small  mountain  known  as  G(^ 
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tawba,  and  came  into  Craig  Valley.  After  mid- 
night it  became  cloudy,  and,  as  our  road  led  up 
Cnig  Creek,  and  we  liad  to  wade  it  in  acTeral 
places,  and  it  turned  cold,  and  as  we  were  wet 
and  Tery  much  fatigued,  we  began  to  look  around 
for  some  place  to  deep  and  rest  But,  as  every 
place  was  wet  and  muady,  we  could  do  no  better 
than  to  chase  some  pigs  from  their  bed,  and,  for 
the  time  being,  take  military  possession  of  iheir 
snug  and  oonuortable  quarters  —  comfortable,  if 
we  did  rise  up  oovered  with  creepers.  But  we 
were  willingto  do  or  paas  through  anything  to 
reffam  our  freedom. 

Monday,  November  23.  —  We  rose  feeling 
pretty  well,  except  our  empty  stomachs ;  but  we 
soon  found  a  nice  warm  breakfast  at  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  Brillhart  While  at  the  table,  she  in- 
formed us  of  a  band  of  deserters  which  was  near 
by,  who,  she  thought,  would  do  all  in  their  power 
to  aid  and  assist  us  in  getting  through.  We  got 
the  direction,  and  found  their  headouarters  about 
noon.  We  were  cordially  receiveo,  and  treated 
with  the  best  they  had.  The  news  of  our  arrival 
spread  fast,  and  by  dark  not  less  than  twenty  per- 
sons came  in  to  see  us.  They  thought  it  was  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  "live  Yankees "  in  their 
midst  We  found  them  all  true  Union  men  in 
principle,  and  would  be  so  in  action,  if  it  was  not 
for  the  iron  rule  of  tyrants  that  keeps  them  down. 

There  we  found  deserters  from  tne  rebel  ranks 
who  had  been  there,  hid  in  the  mountains,  for 
over  eighteen  months.  We  were  assigned  a  room 
that  night  in  the  stable  loft,  and  received  visitors 
until  nearly  midnight  I  was  heartily  glad  when 
they  quit  coming,  for  I  needed  some  rest  I 
slept  that  night  as  sweetly,  and  felt  as  safe,  as  if 
I  had  been  at  home.  I  knew  I  was  among  fHends, 
and  that  not  a  few. 

Tuesday,  November  24.  —  We  arose  in  great 
glee.  A  Squire  Somebody  had  sent  us  a  ^ttle 
of  home-made  liquor,  which  we  did  not  object  to, 
as  we  thought  a  little  refreshment  would  not  go 
amiss,  if  it  did  cost  six  dollars  a  pint  Visitors 
came  flocking  in  all  day,  and  I  was  getting  fear- 
ful, lest  the  thing  was  getting  too  pubhc,  and 
might  arouse  suspicion.  We  coaxed  four  de- 
serters to  fix  up  and  go  along  with  us,  for  we 
knew  they  would  be  excellent  pilots,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

We  also  found  that  they  had  been  running  de- 
serters from  that  place  across  to  our  lines.  And 
for  doing  this,  they  had  established  a  route  with 
a  number  of  posts  on  it — a  kind  of  an  under- 
ground railroad.  And  besides  this,  they  had  a 
secret  organization,  with  its  grips,   signs,  and 

C words ;  and  for  a  person  to  be  a  member,  he 
to  sign  an  obligation,  and  take  a  solemn  oath, 
the  punishment  for  violation  of  which  was  death. 
Under  an  old'  shed  near  by,  we  were  all  three 
of  us  initiated  into  this  mystic  lodge ;  and  there- 
after we  could  tell  our  friends  at  first  sight ;  and 
it  was  a  great  help  to  us  during  the  balance  of 
our  sojourn  in  Dixie.  We  found  there  men  of 
all  ages  —  from  the  beardless  youth  to  the  gray- 
hcadcd  old  man — praying  day  and  night  that  the 
Yankees  might  come  imd  take  poaaession  oi  their  I 


country.^  They  had  felt  the  gall  and  Inttemeis 
of  secession  —  they  knew  its  aim  —  the  salijiiga- 
tion  of  the  poor,  and  to  lift  up  the  rich  into  £s- 
potic  chairs.  O  ye  butternuts  of  the  North,  who 
voted  for  exiles,  and  outlaws,  and  fnenda  of  se- 
cession, if  you  could  but  half  feel  the  froita  d 
disunion,  how  soon  you  would  change  yoat  prin* 
dples !  We  spent  one  happy  day  in  tlie  Confed- 
eracy. They  brought  us  m  great  baskets  of  pro- 
visions. It  appeared  as  if  they  could  not  do  enough 
for  us ;  and  when  we  went  to  start,  they  filled  our 
haversacks  to  overflowing,  and  gave  us  also  fifteen 
dollars  in  money  (Confederate).  ETerything 
being  in  readiness,  and  with  many  adieus  ana 
God  speed  you  well,  from  both  men  and  women, 
we  started  off,  accompanied  by  the  four  deserters 
and  about  twenty  of  the  citizens,  who  went  with 
us  a  couple  of  mues.  Such  true  types  of  Union- 
ism are  hardly  found  here  in  our  midst  —  cer- 
tainly no  better. 

The  deserters  went  ahead  as  our  guides.  We 
were  soon  across  Craig  Mountain,  andin  the  Sink- 
ing Creek  Valley,  and  were  proceeding  along,  as 
we  thought,  in  all  security.  As  we  were  going 
down  a  small  creek,  which  led  out  to  a  pobUe 
road,  we  had  not  more  than  got  out  into  the  road, 
when  all  in  an  instant  we  heaxd  the  words,  ^  Halt, 
halt,  halt!  **  coming  from  a  sentinel  not  over  twen- 
ty-five vards  in  front  of  us.  We  then  saw,  to  the 
nghtof  the  road,  eight  or  ten  camp  fires,  and  saw 
in  an  instant  our  danger.  We  made  off  at  full 
speed,  and  ran  on  for  a  mile  until  we  were  com- 
pletely exhausted.  The  sentinel  never  fired  at 
us,  nor  made  the  alarm  in  camp.  I  have  always 
thought  that  he  did  not  suspect  who  we  were.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape,  and  also  a  lesson  of  caution. 

After  getting  over  our  fright,  we  made  off  again, 
over  fields  and  through  woods,  wading  Smking 
Creek,  and  then  over  Sinking  Creek  Mountain, 
through  the  brush ;  then  across  John's  Creek  Val- 
ley, and  wading  John's  Creek,  which  was  very 
deep  and  cold,  and  made  the  top  of  John's  Creex 
Mountain  by  daylight 

Wednesday,  November  25. — We  took  a  good 
day's  rest,  and  were  off  again  at  dark,  down  across 
a  large  valley,  thence  over  Peter's  Mountain ;  the 
last  and  highest  of  the  Alleghanies.  Thb  night 
was  very  cold,  and  we  suffered,  for  our  clotnea 
were  so  thin,  and  my  shoes  were  now  about  gone ; 
and  I  was  compelled  to  tear  up  some  of  my  other 
clothes  to  keep  my  feet  safe,  for  I  knew  our  suc- 
cess depended  upon  them.  We  stopped  that  night 
about  midnight  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  at 
the  west  foot  of  Peter's  Mountain.  This  was  a 
post  on  our  route,  and  as  the  next  one  was  twen- 
ty-five miles  ahead,  we  wanted  to  take  a  whole 
night  for  it  Mr.  Smith  gave  us  a  very  hospitable 
reception,  but  informed  us  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  get  through,  as  General  Averill 
had  been  pitching  into  the  rebels  at  Lewisburg, 
and  had  scattered  them  all  along  down  the  Green- 
brier country,  —  and  we  also  had  in  our  pathway 
the  two  bushwhacking  companies,  commanded  by 
William  and  Philip  Thurman,  who  were  doing 
great  mischief,  taking  their  spite  out  on  the  Union 
men  in  the  country  for  their  defeat  at  Lewiabarg. 
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His  tales  were  so  horrible  that  we  could  not 
persuade  the  rebel  deserters  to  come  another  foot 
with  us;  they  started  back  immediately  that 
night  Their  courage  failed  them  after  coming 
forty  miles  with  us,  and  we  were  then  within 
eighty  miles  of  our  lines. 

Thursday,  November  26.  —  After  a  good  nap 
on  the  floor,  and  a  warm  breakfast  before  day- 
break, we  went  into  a  thicket  and  lay  concealed 
there  all  day  in  perfect  security.  Mr.  Smith  went 
ahead  that  day  several  miles  to  learn  the  true 
state  of  things,  as  to  the  safety  of  our  going  for- 
ward, and  returned  at  ni^ht  with  the  news,  that 
it  might  be  barely  possible.  At  night,  after  a 
bearty  supper,  we  set  forward  to  make  Greenbrier 
River  before  daylight,  with  a  recommendation  to 
a  Mr.  L.  Guinn,  our  next  post.  That  night's 
travel  took  us  directly  through  Monroe  County, 
and  our  road  led  through  Uniontown,  the  county 
seat,  and  as  that  was  another  hot  secesh  hold  we 
were  told  to  flank  it  We  came  in  sight  of  the 
town  about  ten  o'clock.  As  there  were  a  great 
many  lights  there,  we  struck  off  to  the  left,  and 
by  so  doing  got  upon  the  wrong  road,  but  did  not 
md  our  mistake  until  we  had  gone  eight  miles. 
We  then  altered  our  course,  and  made  Greenbrier 
a  little  before  daylight  I  entered  a  cabin,  and 
inquired  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  L.  Guinn. 
I  was  informed  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lay- 
ton  Guinn  lived  a  mile  down  the  river.  Without 
stopping  to  ask  whether  he  was  Union  or  not,  we 
started  down  the  river  to  Mr.  Guinn's.  We  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  house ;  and  as  it  was  Ser- 
geant Stookey's  turn  to  make  the  venture,  the 
other  two  of  us  lay  hid.  Sergeant  Stookey  went 
up  to  the  yard  fence,  as  it  was  breaking  day. 
Toe  folks  of  the  house  were  up.  He  hafiooed, 
and  a  man  came  out  Stookey  asked  him  **  if 
Mr.  Guinn  lived  there,"  to  which  the  man  replied, 
that  was  his  name,  and  residence,  but  he  haa  only 
got  home  the  night  before,  for  he  belonged  to  one 
of  Thurman's  independent  companies  —  a  kind 
of  genteel  name  for  bushwhackers.  Stookey  soon 
saw  the  difficulty  he  was  in,  but  gathered  up 
courage  and  nlayed  off.  He  immediately  replica 
that  he  was  tne  very  man  he  "  wanted  to  flna,  for 
be  wanted  to  enlist  in  one  of  them  independent 
companies,"  and  probably  now  he  could  get  some 
inlbrmation  how  to  get  to  them.  This  appeared 
to  please  the  man,  and  he  immediately  asked, 
"Who  are  you?  a  deserter?  What  regiment, 
Twenty-second,  Forty-fifth,  or  Sixtieth  Virginia  ?  " 
Stookey  answered  him  that  he  used  to  belong  to 
tiie  army,  but  as  his  regiment  was  a  long  way  off, 
be  thought  he  would  try  one  of  his  companies  for 
a  while.  To  this  Mr.  Guinn  proceeded  to  inform 
bim  where  the  two  companies  were.  One  was 
at  such  a  ferry  on  New  River,  and  had  scouts 
scattered  here  and  there,  &c.,  the  other  one  was 
up  on  Muddy  Creek,  with  directions  how  to  go 
to  it,  where  to  cross  the  river,  and  what  roads  to 
take,  &c  Just  the  very  kind  of  information  we 
so  greatly  desired.  He  then  invited  Stookej  to 
eome  in  and  get  his  breakfast  Stookey  pohtely 
tiianked  him,  as  he  had  plenty  in  his  haversack ; 

he  bade  him  good  morning,  and  hastily  rejoined 


us.  After  this  news,  we  set  our  wits  to  woik  to 
make  the  best  of  it  We  had  struck  Uie  wrong 
man,  and  to  make  any  more  ventures  we  thought 
would  not  be  safe,  and  we  must  manage  to  get 
across  Greenbrier  the  best  we  could.  We  made 
immediately  for  the  river,  and  went  down  it  a 
mile,  to  a  place  where  there  were  no  houses  in 
sight  There  we  built  a  fire.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  for  it  was  a  very  cold  night,  and 
I  had  my  feet  and  fingers  parti^ly  frost-bitten. 
After  we  had  thawed  out  a  little,  and  eaten  the 
last  mouthful  in  our  haversacks,  we  began  to  look 
for  some  wav  to  cross  the  river.  In  a  pile  of 
drift-wood  tnere  was  an  old  canoe.  This  we  got 
out  and  launched,  and  all  three  of  us  got  into  it» 
and  began  to  paddle  over,  but  were  not  more  than 
one  th^  over  when  the  little,  fraB  thing  unset, 
and  threw  us  into  the  water.  It  was  a  cold  bap- 
tism, and  we  swam  back,  drippmg  with  wet  and 
trembling  with  cold.  We  reouilt  our  fire,  wrung 
and  dried  our  clothes,  and  in  two  hours  were 
ready  to  try  it  again.  This  time  Stookey  went 
over  in  the  canoe  alone,  and  Thompson  and  my- 
self went  down  about  half  a  mile  to  a  riffle,  strip- 
ped, and  waded.  It  was  a  bitter  piU,  but  there 
was  no  alternative.  After  being  safely  over  we 
made  for  the  Snell  Mountains,  whose  summit  we 
reached  a  little  after  dark.  A  bed  was  soon  made 
out  of  some  leaves,  in  which  we  snugly  slept  all 
night. 

Saturday,  November  27. — Hunger  drove  us 
this  mommg  to  a  cabin  for  something  to  eat 
We  met,  as  usual,  with  a  good  Union  man.  We 
were  now  aiming  for  New  Kiver,  and  he  advised 
us  to  keep  along  the  top  of  the  Snell  Mountains, 
and  that  they  would  take  us  there  in  fourteen 
miles.  We  started  off,  but  as  it  was  raining  and 
sleeting  we  made  poor  headwav,  stopping  at  sev- 
eral houses,  and  keeping  ourselves  well  posted  as 
to  the  dangers  of  the  country. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  had  reached 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Richmond,  one  of 
the  best  Union  men  in  the  country,  and  a  man  of 
wealth.  He  advised  us  to  go  no  farther  in  day- 
light, but  told  us  to  stay  wiUi  him  until  midnight, 
when  he  would  go  with  us  as  far  as  New  River ; 
then  he  thought  we  should  be  safe.  We  passed 
our  time  very  much  at  home  at  Mr.  Richmond's, 
who  was  a  whole-souled  gentleman.  He  inter- 
ested us  by  giving  an  account  of  his  family  and 
connections,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  good 
Union.  But  they  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
hands  of  the  bushwhackers.  His  brother,  who 
owned  a  ferry  on  New  River,  had  been  shot  dead 
in  his  own  yard,  and  his  two  sons  taken  thirty 
miles  off  and  shot  He  also  had  one  brother  who 
had  been  in  Castle  Thunder  for  over  two  years, 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  alive  or 
not  Besides,  a  great  many  of  the  family  had  to 
flee  to  the  North,  leaving  aU  of  their  possessions 
behind.  It  would  make  any  one  shudder  to  lis- 
ten to  his  tales  of  the  sufferings  of  the  loyal 
people.  He  told  me  there  would  be  a  great  many 
old  grudges  to  settle  after  this  war  was  over,  b^ 
tween  them  and  the  treacherous  and  murderous 
rebel  bushwhackers  of  the  country. 
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SondaVyNoTember  29. — This  was  the  third  Sab- 
bath we  had  pasaed  in  making  our  escape  from 
Bebddom.  By  three  o'clock  we  were  up,  had  our 
breakfast,  and  were  ofi^  Mr.  Richmond  acting  as 
our  guide.  By  daylight  we  were  at  New  River, 
at  what  is  known  as  Richmond's  Ferry.  There 
Mr.  Richmond  parted  with  us.  We  proceeded 
down  on  the  rignt  hand  bank  of  the  river  for  ten 
miles,  and  then  got  a  man  to  take  us  across  in  his 
canoe,  and  then  down  the  left  bank,  travelling 
pretty  briskly  until  dark,  when  we  stopped  with  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Kincade,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  notorious  bushwhacker.  When  we 
entered  the  house  he  took  us  to  be  men  of  his  own 
order.  He  proceeded  to  tell  us  about  the  success 
of  the  freebooters  in  that  part  of  the  country,  &c. 
He  was  getting  under  prettv  good  headway,  when 
Sergeant  Stookey  told  nim  he  had  better  be  care- 
fid  now  he  was  talking,  for  we  were  Yankees. 
This  put  the  old  fellow  "  on  nettles ; "  he  was 
restless  all  night,  and  was  not  very  communica- 
tive thereafter. 

Mondav,  November  30. — We  were  up  pretty 
early,  and  our  old  rebel  host  appeared  ratner  cool. 
He  charged  iis  a  dollar  apiece  for  our  lodging — the 
first  and  only  man  that  took  a  cent  from  us.  They 
generally  would  rather  give  us  something  than 
take  anything  from  us.  If  we  had  had  any  kind 
of  weapons  we  would  have  marched  this  Mr.  Kin- 
caid  into  Fayetteville  that  day.  We  left  him 
deeply  absorbed  in  thought  as  to  who  we  actually 
were. 

We  walked  very  rapidly  for  ten  miles  down  the 
liver,  and  then  took  on  across  the  country  for 
Fayetteville.  The  nearer  we  got  to  our  lines,  the 
more  uneasy  I  felt,  to  think,  after  coming  so  far, 
and  through  so  many  hardships,  and  then  that  we 
might  be  **  gobbled  up  "  in  sight  of  our  haven  of 
rest.  We  tuso  knew  our  doom  would  be  death 
if  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bushwhackers.  At 
lost  I  thought  we  could  not  travel  fast  enough,  I 
was  so  impatient  to  set  through. 

About  tnree  o'cIool  P.  M.,  as  we  made  a  bend 
in  the  road,  we  espied  off  ahead  of  us  a  blue  over- 
coat ;  it  was  a  picket  post.  Can  I  describe  our 
feelings  at  that  time  ?  I  am  not  capable  of  the 
task.  I  only  refer  you  to  the  indescribable  joy 
of  Pilgrim  when  he  crossed  the  River  Jordan.  At 
the  post  we  met  some  of  the  boys  from  the  Nine- 
ty-first Ohio  infantry.  After  they  learned  who 
we  were,  they  were  overjoyed  to  see  us.  A  cou- 
rier was  sent  in  immecuately  to  Colonel  White, 
(Sommander  of  the  post  at  Fayetteville.  An  order 
was  sent  out  to  have  us  brought  in.  You  may 
imagine  we  had  not  a  very  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. Our  clothes  were  banging  all  in  tatters 
and  rags.  I  was  nearly  barefooted,  and  my  feet 
were  so  bruised  and  sore  that  I  could  but  just 
hobble  along.  We  also  looked  dirty  and  mangy, 
and  our  countenances  had  a  sallow,  haggard  looL 
Indeed,  we  were  hard-looking  specimens  of  hu- 
manity. Colonel  White  very  hospitably  received 
us,  and  furnished  us  with  new  suits  of  clothes. 
And  the  noble  and  generous  boys  of  the  Twelfth 
Ohio  volunteers,  shafi  we  ever  forget  them  ?  They 
took  us  in  as  straDgers,  and  fed  us ;  and  not  sat- 


isfied with  doiiig  that,  they  gave  us  thirty  doiba 
in  money.  Brave,  generous  fellows:  may  your 
future  be  a  bright  and  happy  one.  We  now  idi 
ourselves  at  home ;  we  had  run  the  blockade ;  we 
had  for  once,  as  conmion  soldiers,  out-geneiaUed 
the  rebels,  and  made  good  our  escape.  We  were 
sixteen  days  and  nights  making  the  trip  of  tvo 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over  a  dozen  mountains, 
wading  streams  of  all  sizes,  suffering  fitMn  cold, 
and  aU  manner  of  hardships.  Always  in  dan^, 
scarcely  saw  a  moment  that  we  felt  safe,  mMknm 
ventures  all  the  time  for  something  to  eat.  We 
entered  twenty-two  houses ;  nineteen  of  them  woe 
Union.  We  ate  nineteen  meals  in  houses,  and 
slept  three  nights  in  houses.  To  the  good  loyal 
people  of  the  country,  and  the  All-wise  Creator, 
that  rules  the  nations,  we  owe  our  success. 

We  remained  at  Fayetteville  two  days,  and  then 
proceeded  with  letters  to  General  Scammon,  it 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  He  very  cordially  re- 
ceived us,  and  sent  us  on,  with  passes,  through 
the  lines  of  his  department. 


IsHHAEL  Day.  —  This  determined  old  hen 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  attack  on  his 
flag,  at  his  house  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
on  Monday,  July  11,  1864 : 

**  On  Sunday  evening,  the  10th,  I  heard  that 
Dulaney's  Valley  was  mled  with  rebels,  atealing 
horses  and  cattle ;  did  not  believe  it,  but  though 
they  were  Federal  troops  pressing  horses.  About 
sundown,  the  same  day,  I  heard  the  rebels  were 
on  the  Harford  Pike,  about  a  mile  distant,  the 
people  living  thereon  being  much  excited.  I  went 
to  bed,  leaving  my  lamp  dimly  burning  all  night, 
and  arose  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  ran  up 
the  glorious  old  Stars  ana  Stripes  rather  eariier 
than  usuaL  I  then  sat  down  in  my  front  porch, 
and  was  soon  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Day.  About 
six  o'clock  A.  M.  my  little  colored  ffirl  told  her 
mistress  that  she  heard  soldiers  up  the  road  hur- 
rahing. I  still  thought  they  were  our  troops.  In 
a  few  minutes  my  wife  said  she  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  coming  down  the  road ;  and  look- 
ing up  the  road,  said, '  There  they  are,'  two  of 
them  coming  in  full  tilt  A  little  while  after,  they 
were  before  the  door,  and  I  moved  down  on  the 
lower  step  to  see  if  there  were  any  more  near; 
and  seeing  none,  resumed  my  seat.  By  this  time 
the  foremost  one  had  dismounted,  seized  hold  of 
the  bottom  of  the  flag,  ierked  it  down,  end  broke 
the  rope,  cursing  and  calling  it  a '  damned  old  rag.' 
I  then  coolly  asked  him,  *  What  do  you  mean? 
What  are  you  about  .^'  and,  without  waiting  a 
reply,  ran  immediately  up  stairs,  seized  one  <tf  mv 
two  guns,  already  loaded  in  my  bed-room,  aui 
shot  the  foremost  one  of  them,  out  of  the  second 
story  window,  which  was  already  up,  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  folding  up  the  flag  for  his  departure. 
He  then  raised  his  hands  and  fell  back,  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  am  shot'  I  then  seized  the  other  gun, 
ran  down  stairs,  when  I  was  met  by  Mrs.  D.  cry- 
ing, imploring  me  not  to  shoot  again,  or  they 
would  kill  me.  I,  however,  pressed  out  into  the 
yard  to  take  a  shot  at  the  other;  but  he  was 
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UBODg  the  miaaiiigy  having  clapped  spun  to  his 
hone  on  the  &U  of  his  companion,  which  I  re- 
gretted yery  much,  as  he  did  not  give  me  an  op- 
portomtjr  of  giving  him  his  bitten  also ;  and  see- 
mg  none  of  the  squad  at  the  time,  I  walked  up 
to  the  wounded  man,  and  said,  *  You  rebel  rascal, 
I  will  now  finish  you,'  and  cocked  the  gun  for 
thftt  purpose,  but  he  asked  for  mercy,  and  sur- 
rendered ;  and  knowing  that  he  had  received  the 
whole  charge,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  could  not 
five,  and,  therefore,  did  not  shoot  him  a^ain.  By 
this  time  I  heard  the  whole  troop  commg  down 
the  road ;  I  returned  to  my  bed-room,  got  my  six- 
hcirelled  revolver,  and  with  the  loaded  gun  started 
lor  my  hiding-place,. about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yarda  north-east  of  my  house,  and  hardly  had  done 
so  before  they  were  all  at  the  house,  and  fired  all 
my  buildings,  except  a  small  com  and  hen-house. 
Everything  was  burnt,  including  all  my  penonal 
property,  and  thirty-five  doUan  in  money,  which 
vaa  either  taken  by  the  rebels  or  consumed  by  the 
fire;  after  which  I  went  to  one  of  my  nearest 
neighbors  to  get  my  breakfast,  and  went  to  a  sec- 
ona  one  to  get  dinner,  and  was  conveyed  to  Bal- 
timore on  ue  same  day.  On  Thursday  after,  I 
had  my  name  enrolled  in  the  Company  of  the  Aged 
Guard  of  1862,  commanded  by  Captain  Child,  for 
the  defence  of  Baltimore ;  and  on  the  same  day 
obtained  a  guard  from  headquarters  to  bring  in 
tiie  wounded  rebel,  whom  I  took  to  West's  Hos- 
where  he  has  since  died." 


THE   PATRIOT   ISHMAEL   DAY. 

BT  W.  H.  HATWARD. 

Comb  forth,  my  muse,  now  don't  refuse ; 

Assist  me,  in  this  lay. 
To  sing  of  one  —  **  My  Maryland's 

The  patriot  Ishmael  Day. 


son  — 


One  Monday  mom,  at  early  dawn, 

The  hour  when  good  men  pray, 
A  rebel  host,  with  threats  and  boast. 

Came  on  to  scare  old  Day. 

He  soon  had  word  —  the  noise  he  heard 

In  the  distance  iu  away — 
That  Gihnore's  men  were  coming  then 

To  capture  Ishmael  Day. 

•*  That* s  what* 8  the  matter  —  O,  what  a  clatter ! 

I'll  keep  them  awhile  at  bay, 
Till  I  hoist  my  flag,  of  which  I  brag," 

Said  the  brave  old  Ishmael  Day. 

On  rushed  the  crowd  with  curses  loud. 

Begrimed  with  dust  and  gray ; 
**  My  flag  I'll  nail  to  the  garden  pale, 

And  (£e  by  it,"  said  Day. 

The  thieving  horde  came  down  the  road  — 

They  had  no  time  to  stay. 
MQiir  flag  is  here  —  touch  it  who  dare  I " 

Shouted  old  Ishmael  Day. 

A  trooper  rushed,  with  whiskey  flushed^ 

Swore  he'd  take  that  rag  away. 
**  Let  any  man  dare  try  that  plan, 

ru  shoot  him,"  says  old  Day» 


He  fbared  the  cock  of  his  old  flint-lock 
Might  miss,  so  this  prayer  did  say : 

That  a  load  of  duck-shot  might  pepper  him  hot 
By  the  hands  of  Ishmael  Day. 

On  the  raider  came —  old  Day  was  game ; 

Reb  swore  that  flag  shouldn't  stay ; 
With  a  curse  and  a  frown,  cried,  «  Down  with  it, 
down ! " 

Bang  !  blazed  away  Ishmael  Day. 

Flint-lock  he  could  trust*  for  down  in  the  dust 

The  traitorous  rebel  lay. 
Crying,  **  Spare  my  life,  I'm  tired  of  this  strifis." 

•«  So  am  I,"  said  Ishmael  Day. 

Now  let  each  loyal  heart  in  our  cause  take  a  part, 
Do  his  duty,  watch,  fight,  and  pray ; 

Shoulder  his  gun,  stand  by,  never  run. 
And  imitate  Ishmael  Day. 

Then  we  boldly  say,  a  few  men  like  Day, 

With  guns,  ammunition  at  hand. 
We  need  not  be  afraid  of  Gilmore's  next  raid 

On  the  soil  of  <*  My  Maryland." 

I  now  close  my  song,  for  fear  it's  too  long ; 

On  this  subject  I  could  much  more  say ; 
Let  us  all  shout  hosanna  to  the  Star-spangled 
Banner, 

And  hurrah  for  brave  Ishmael  Day. 


Incident  of  Williamsburg. — During  the 
battle,  one  of  the  Louisiana  Ti^rs  went  up  to 
one  of  the  wounded  Union  soldiers,  who  played 
dead  for  fear  of  being  bayoneted,  and  commenced 
searching  his  pockets,  when  a  Tennessee  soldier 
came  up,  and  saying  to  him,  *'  Will  you  rob  a 
dead  man  ? ''  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Another 
rebel  came  up  to  a  wounded  soldier,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  bayoneting  him,  when  another  rebel 
came  up,  and  Knocked  the  fellow  down  with  his 
musket,  and  gave  the  soldier  a  drink  from  his 
canteen.  In  bringing  in  a  boat  load  of  wounded 
rebels  from  Williamsburg,  a  rebel  swore  that  he 
would  kill  every  Yankee  he  saw,  if  he  could,  and 
threw  a  lar^  knife  at  one  of  the  doctors,  injur- 
ing him  slightly,  when  the  doctor  drew  his  re- 
volver and  shot  him  through  the  heart. 


The  Glory  op  PmLADELPHU. — An  accom- 
plished and  brilliant  woman  gives  the  following 
account  of  that  noble  institution  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon,  in  a  letter 
dated  October,  1861 : 

''  On  Thursday  last  I  spent  a  day,  that,  if  I  live, 
I  hope  many  a  time  to  describe  to  my  grand- 
nieces  and  nephews.  Emily  and  I  were  sitting 
knitting  by  our  cheery  glass  door,  through  which 
a  warm  October  sun  was  pouring  a  flood  of  red, 
and  yellow,  and  purple  light,  when  we  heard  two 
cannons  fired.  It  was  a  signal  that  soldiers  were 
to  |)ass  through  the  city.  By  the  same  impulse^ 
Einily  and  I  both  proposed  that  we  should  go 
down  and  see  them  land,  and  be  entertained  at 
the  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon.  Off*  we  start- 
ed, on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  went  down  to 
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Helen's  a  recruiting — got  her  to  join  us  —  took 
the  cars,  and  soon  founa  ourselves  at  the  comer 
of  Prince  and  Front  Streets,  where  the  Refresh- 
ment Saloon  stands. 

**  When  we  entered,  we  were  met  by  a  dapper, 
smart  little  man  —  a  real  handsome  fellow  — 

looking  very  much  like ,  such  beautiful 

features  and  bright  eyes.  He  belonged  to  the 
class  of  mechanics,  but,  with  our  American  fitcili- 
ty,  had  picked  up  most  excellent  manners  and 
address.  We  asked  whether  we  had  properly  in- 
terpreted the  signal  of  firing  the  cannons,  and  if 
a  regiment  were  shortly  expected.  It  appeared 
we  had  made  a  mistake,  the  firing  we  heard  be- 
ing in  another  direction,  where  they  were  trying 
the  range  of  a  new  piece.  However,  a  rep^iment 
was  expected  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  during  the 
evening.  Our  dapper  friend  invited  us  to  look 
over  the  establishment.  But  let  me  stop  a  min- 
ute to  give  you  some  little  account  of  what  the 
Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon  is.  When  the  war 
first  broke  out,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  were  passing  through  our  city 
daily,  we  found  there  was  ^at  deficiency  of 
means  of  providing  an  immediate  meal  for  them. 
Sometimes  they  would  have  to  wait  for  hours, 
sometimes  go  away  hungry.  In  Southwark,  some 
dozen  or  so  of  the  women  joined  heads  and 
purses,  and  put  up  a  little  street  comer  refresh- 
ment place,  just  Doards  propped  up  against  the 
sides  of  the  nouses,  where  they  served  hot  coffee 
and  other  things,  as  they  could  afford  it,  free  of 
charge  to  the  soldiers,  as  they  landed  at  the  foot 
of  Prime  Street  to  proceed  to  the  Baltimore  de- 

Eot  The  thanks  and  blessings  of  the  weary  and 
ungry  soldiers,  who  went  away  refreshed,  in- 
cited thene  patriotic  women  to  renewed  efforts, 
and  the  thing  has  taken  form  and  system.  I  will 
describe  it  to  you  as  our  little  friend  showed  it  to 
us,  with  many  a  bow  and  flourish,  last  Thursday. 
We  entered  a  long,  low  room,  rather  poor-look- 
ing, and  with  marks  of  partitions  having  been 
knocked  away  to  make  it  In  it  were  ranged, 
along  the  whole  length,  five  long  tables,  about 
breast  high,  so  that  the  soldiers  might  conven- 
iently stand  and  eat.  These  were  neatly  spread 
with  a  white  cloth,  and  set  with  plates,  tin  cups, 
castors,  &c.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  were 
two  rather  handsomely  laid  tables  for  the  officers. 
In  this  room  they  make  a  spread  for  five  hundred 
at  one  time.  The  scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  the  whole  strike  you.  From  the 
eating-room  we  went  into  the  larder  and  cook- 
ing-room. In  the  larder  we  saw  abundance  of 
lumi,  corned  beef,  fresh  mutton  and  beef,  cheese, 

Sickles,  cold  slaw,  and  most  beautiful  butter  and 
read,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes  —  in  short,  all 
the  vegetables  of  the  season.  Everything  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  Up  stairs  is  a  retiring 
room,  where  they  take  any  sick  or  wounded. 
There  are  comfortable  lounges  all  around  it,  and 
in  the  middle  a  table  with  writing  materials,  and 
envelopes  all  ready  stamped,  if  any  one  wants  to 
despatch  a  letter.  There  is  a  bed  or  two,  if  any 
become  sick  and  want  to  be  nursed  a  day  or  two 
before  rejoimng  their  company.    Now,  remember 


this  thing  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  middle  elasM 
Southwark  women.  There  are  now  about  twenty 
men  and  twenty-five  women  who  are  actively 
employed  in  it  Only  one  person  is  a  paid  em- 
ployee. All  the  others'  labor  is  voluntary.  The 
young  man,  who  was  our  guide,  said  that  he  had 
been  at  work  since  three  oxlock  in  the  night,  an4 
did  not  expect  to  get  any  rest  until  after  mid- 
night, as  tney  had  three  thousand  men  to  give 
supper  to.  it  works  on  this  wise:  they  take 
turns  among  themselves  for  one  man  and  woman 
to  remain  ful  day  on  the  spot  When  they  re- 
ceive a  despatch  that  a  regiment  is  coming,  a 
cannon  is  mred  as  a  signal,  and  within  half  an 
hour  every  member  is  bound  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, or  send  a  substitute,  never  mind  what  nour 
of  day  or  night  it  is.  Well !  we  were  so  inter- 
ested and  stirred  up  by  the  sight  of  so  mudi 
patriotism,  that  we  determined  to  return  in  the 
evening,  and  see  a  thousand  New  Hampshire 
boys  take  their  supper.  When  we  were  going 
out,  I  said  to  our  bright  and  hearty  liUle  guide, 
*  Now  you  people  must  remember  all  you  are  do- 
ing, and  write  it  down,  for  it  will  make  an  inter- 
esting page  in  history  one  day.'  'Why,  mias, 
that  IS  just  what  I'm  thinking  m3r8elfl  When 
one  thing  or  another  happens,  I  say  to  myself^  FU 
remember  that,  and  maybe  when  I  m  an  old  man, 
and  they're  making  books  about  it,  I  can  help 
them  to  a  thing  or  two.'  Then  he  went  on  to 
tell  two  or  three  incidents  of  some  poor  little 
boys  in  the  neighborhood  who  set  to  work  pick- 
ing and  selling  chips  till  they  had  five  dollars  to 
give  for  the  soldiers  ;  and  of  a  little  five-year  old 
boy,  whose  mother  had  given  him  a  ten-cent  piece 
for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Five  he  laid  out  in  irre- 
sistible fire-crackers,  the  other  five  he  came  and 
offered  to  feed  the  soldiers.  The  committee  laid 
by  that  five-cent  piece,  and  intend  to  keep  it 

'*  In  the  afternoon.  Doctor  and  Sallie,  Matty, 
Emily,  and  myself,  made  a  party,  and  went  down 
there  again.  What  a  hive  it  was,  to  be  sure  J 
Nice  young  girls,  and  plump,  hearty  maUrfar 
milias  bustling  about  with  meat  and  cheese,  and 
all  good  things,  a  real  tempting  meal.  And  O ! 
the  coffee :  the  delicious  aroma  almost  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  us  outsiders,  who  had  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  smell  alone. 

"  By  and  by,  after  a  half  hour's  waiting,  a  s^nel 
gun  was  fired,  and  the  cry,  *  They  come  I  Thej 
come ! '  went  forth  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Sarah, 
I  can't  give  you  any  idea  of  the  intense  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  of  that  moment  —  the  tap- 
ping of  the  dmm ;  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp ;  the 
ringing  order,  *'  Halt ; "  and  then  they  began  filing 
in,  company  by  company,  in  perfect  quiet  tma 
order,  ranging  themselves  along  the  table,  till  the 
great  room  was  one  dense  mass  of  soldiers ;  un- 
less you  were  here,  and  had  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  war  spirit,  you  cannot  know  how  the  sight 
of  a  thousand  armed  men  moves  one.  I  wanted 
to  embrace  the  whole  regiment  I  wanted  to  put 
my  hands  on  their  heads  and  bless  them.  I 
wanted  to  beat  the  drum,  and  sing, '  Hail  Colum- 
bia.' I  wanted  to  turn  myself  inside  out,  gener- 
ally, and  not  being  able  to  do  any  of  these  udngs^ 
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I  shed  some  tears  on  my  bonnet  strings,  much 
to  their  detriment,  and  rushed  off  and  gave  five 
dollars,  that  I  don't  know  how  1  can  possibly 
spare.  Sarah,  they  were  a  magnificent  looking 
set  of  men.  Never  tell  me  the  x  ankees  are  an 
ugly  race,  after  seeing  those  five  hundred  hand- 
some New  Hampshire  boys.  They  were  mostly 
farmers,  and  scarcel]^  a  small  man  amons  them. 
Tou  never  saw  so  quiet  and  orderly  a  meal ;  no  in- 
decent haste  or  snatching,  no  raised  voice  or  word 
of  swearing ;  perfect  courtesy  to  the  women,  in 
most  cases  turning  to  thank  uem  before  leaving. 
They  were  supplied  with  newspapers,  while  eat- 
ing, and  it  was  remarkable  to  see  now  many  made 
haste  to  finish  and  have  a  few  minutes  to  read 
their  papers.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever 
such  an  intelligent  army  in  the  world  as  ours. 
Our  &rmers,  our  mechanics,  the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  nation,  are  going  forth,  mtelligently 
and  determinedly,  to  fight  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  slavery,  liberty  against  tyranny,  civiliza- 
tion against  barbarism. 

*'  Let  me  wind  up  my  rather  long  description  by 
saying  that  these  people  have  fed  one  hundrea 
and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  and  that  it  takes 
one  hundred  dollars  to  each  thousand,  and  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  subscription.  One 
more  remark  and  I  have  done.  I  never  wished 
more  heartily  than  at  that  blessed  moment  to  be  a 
mother,  and  then  I  wished  for  six  big  sons,  that 
I  might  send  them  all  to  fight  their  country's  bat- 
tles. I  even  gave  vent  to  the  sentiment  in  a  way 
that  shocked  some  of  my  auditory.  I  had  been 
looking  long  and  admiringly  at  a  very  handsome 
six-foot  youth,  an  officer.     He  was  very  like 

— — ,  only  even  handsomer,  with  a  clear, 

pure,  truthful  face.  He  ate  with  a  hearty, 
manlv  appetite,  and  when  risen  from  the  table, 
shooK  hands  with  two  or  three  common-looking 
Southwark  dames,  in  a  respectful,  courteous  way, 

just  as  gracefully  as would  have  done 

it,  saying, '  I  thank  you,  ladies ;  I  thank  vou  for 
your  hospitality.'  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
*I  wish  tnat  boy  were  my  son.'  I  am  glad  that 
I  am  living  history.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  read  it, 
but  a  far  better  thing  to  live  history.  I  am  going 
to  do  ever}thing  I  can,  and  connect  myself  as 
much  as  possible  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
great  era  in  our  history.  I  should  be  disappointed 
to  die  before  I  saw  it  through.  They  are  goine 
to  open  the  Girard  House  as  a  hospital  here,  and 
If  I  can  possibly  get  -— ^^  to  accede  to  it,  and 
I  can  make  satisfactory  arrangements,  I  shall  go 
ts  a  volunteer  nurse.  In  Butimore  the  nurses 
bare  a  uniform,  — •  a  black  or  brown  merino  dress, 
tight  sleeves,  no  hoops,  tiny  linen  collar  and  cufis, 
and  a  white  tarleton  cap.  Wouldn't  that  be 
'  eato '  ?  Imagine  me  flying  around  with  a  little 
tarleton  cap  on,  reading  and  doing  the  sentimen- 
tal part  of  the  nursing  —  soothing  their  brows  — 
and  grapes  — and  jelly — and  talking  about  their 
mothers,  and  so  on. 

"What  do  you  think! ; the 

elegant ; of  the  club,  and  red  mustache,  has 

been  doing.     Forgive  me  ,  if  I  have  ever 

done  thee  any  ii^ustice,  even  in  my  thoughts.    I 


do  revere  thee  now.    Seriously, has  been 

doing  the  work  of  a  hero.    You  know  he  has  a 

gem  of  a  little  house  up  in Place,  so  ele- 

guitly  furnished,  where  he  watches  over  his  little 

children  like  a  mother.     Well, could  not 

leave  his  little  brood  to  go  to  the  war;  so  idl 
summer  long  he  has  sought  out  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  taken  them  to  his  house,  and  there 
nursed  them.  All  his  beds  have  been  filled,  and 
during  the  summer  he  has  nursed  about  a  hun- 
dred men.  There,  who  will  say  that  war  does  not 
develop  fine  virtues  ?  You  have  heard,  of  course, 
that  I  am  taking  care  of  my  country's  toes,  corns, 
and  bunions,  in  the  way  of  knitting  stockings.  I 
have  sent  ninety  pairs  to  the  Quartermaster,  four 
knit  by  my  own  fingers.  I  have  one  hundred  and 
ten  pairs  out,  in  process  of  being  knit  I  am 
going  to  accomplish  four  hundred  before  I  begin 
anything  else.  Helen  is  employed  in  oollectmg 
luxuries  for  the  hospitals  — jellies,  farina,  gelatin, 
&c.  She  will  despatch  a  large  box  to-morrow, 
and  still  expects  enough  material  for  another. 
So  you  see  we  are  all,  according  to  our  ability, 
spending  and  being  spent  for  our  dear  old  mother 

country. 

.        •        •        •        . 

"  One  word  more  for  our  country,  and  I  have 
done.  We  are  at  our  wits'  ends  for  blankets. 
With  five  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms  in 
the  Northern  States,  it  is  no  easy  thin^  to  provide 
them  all  with  blankets ;  and  as  this  is  no  wool- 
growing  country,  there  is  no  store  or  supply  to 
mil  back  upon.  Government  has  put  forth  stir- 
ring appeals  to  the  loval  women  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  give  or  sell  their  hoards  of  household 
blankets  to  the  army :  you  may  be  sure  this  was 
generously  responded  to ;  and  yet  there  is  great  and 
pressing  need.  Many  women  I  know  have  cut  up 
their  drugget  and  hau  worn  ingrain  carpets,  bound 
them,  and  sent  them  o£  I  do  believe  the  gen- 
erosity of  this  people,  now  and  here,  has  no  par- 
allel m  history.  Helen  sent  two  pairs  of  good 
bed  blankets,  and  my  sisters  out  at  Darley  (you 
know  their  limited  means)  sent  ten  —  almost  all 
they  possessed.  I  mean  to  send  some  drugget. 
I  can't  well  send  my  only  two  pairs  of  blaiULets, 
as  they  are  old  rose  relics.  If  the  need  continues, 
however,  I  shall  make  the  sacrifice.  You  under- 
stand it  is  no  little  economy  in  Government  It  is 
because  there  is  not  enough  wool  in  the  country. 
Money  cannot  get  them ;  so  they  must  be  got  for 
love.  Now,  my  darling,  you  can  perhaps  perceive 
what  my  hobby  is  now.  If  you  were  here,  you 
would  be  deaih  on  patriotism  too.  Dr.  Board- 
man's  church  is  the  very  head  of  all  good  works 
for  the  country ;  you  would  find  it  would  cost  as 
much  labor  and  money  to  keep  up  with  them,  as 
travelling  amon^  the  Alps  does.  .  .  .  Do  you 
know,  Sarah,  it  is  fashionable  here  to  be  traitor- 
ous ;  jiot  exactly  to  say,  I  am  a  secessionist,  but 
to  call  one's  self  a  '  peace  man '  —  an  anti-adminis- 
tration man — just  as  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
it  was  fashionable  to  be  Tories.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate ofispring  of  the  spirit  of  trade,  whose  cry  isi 
'Give  us  prosperity;  only  give  us  prosperity  in 
our  day,  and  apris  nous  U  ddugeJ,  It  is  willing' 
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that  the  South  should  pull  our  noses,  and  that  all 
nations  under  heaven  should  spit  in  our  fiioes  for 
cowards,  rather  than  have  wealth  and  trade,  ease 
and  comfort,  interfered  with.  It  is  only  in  the 
mat  cities,  and  among  the  wealthy,  that  you  meet 
Uiis  demoralization.  Throughout  the  country, 
and  among  the  great  middle  classes,  patriotism  is 
warm  and  earnest    .    .    .    We  had  a  stirring 

talk  last  night  at 9  on  the  times.    We 

there  all  believed  that  the  North  was  too  back- 
ward about  facing  the  subject  of  slavery.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  so  long  of  protecting  it, 
and  of  so  hating  the  word  Abomionistf  that  now 
we  are  afraid  to  face  the  great  question  that  Provi- 
dence is  thrusting  upon  us.  We  are  willing  to 
kill  our  white  brethren,  if  need  be,  bum  their  cit- 
ies, and  yet  are  squeamish  about  their  slave  prop- 
erty. We  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  evil,  and  a 
burden  to  the  land ;  and  yet,  in  this  time  of  great 
uprooting  and  regeneration,  we  are  afraid  to  say 

this  thing  shall  he  purged  away.    Mr. said 

he  believed  there  was  a  special  Providence  in  our 
panic  at  Bull  Run  ;  that  if  we  had  been  victorious, 
and  taken  Bichmond,  and  patched  a  hasty  peace, 
we  would  have  shirked  the  whole  question — 
skinned'  over  the  cancer  that  would  have  broken 
out  again.  W said  that  he  thought  Provi- 
dence had  taken  the  whole  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  man,  and  by  showing  the  world  the  necessity 
of  growing  cotton  elsewhere,  had  given  the  death- 
blow to  slavery.  When  the  American  cotton 
King  is  deposed,  Cuffee  is  firee." 


Colonel  Montgomery's  Escape.  —  The  fol- 
lowing story  of  the  escape  of  Colonel  Montgomery 
from  the  Confederate  authorities  at  Vicksburg, 
was  given  by  him  at  the  Union  League  Rooms  at 
Washington,  in  April,  18G4 :  — 

**  One  year  ago  last  November  I  was  in  jail  in 
Vicksburg,  condemned  to  be  shot  I  escaped  one 
day ;  I  ran  home  to  m^  wife  and  little  ones.  It 
was  about  noon  ;  a  tram  would  leave  the  city  at 
three  o'clock.  I  told  my  wife  to  pack  up  our 
trunks,  and  we  must  go.  She  packed  them,  and 
■ent  them  to  the  depot  bv  a  negro,  and  then  fol- 
lowed with  our  little  girl,  and  ooy,  while  I  went 
around  outside  the  town,  met  the  train  going 
through  a  cut,  jumped  aboard,  and  all  went  weU 
tiU  we  got  to  Holly  Springs.  I  must  go  to  Mem- 
phis, fifty  miles,  and  no  railroad,  and  most  of  the 
way  through  rebel  pickets.  I  must  get  a  pass 
and  a  conveyance  if  I  could.  I  went  to  the  Gen- 
eral's office ;  he  was  away,  but  his  Adjutant  was 
there,  and  said  it  was  of  no  use  to  ask  for  a  pass ; 
if  I  was  Jefierson  Davis'  son,  and  had  my  mother 
Hith  me,  I  could  not  be  passed  in  that  oirection. 
I  talked  with  him  about  other  things ;  I  asked 
him  down  to  take  a  drink.  He  dnmk,  and  I 
talked.  I  told  him  how  many  adjutants  I  bad 
known,  and  what  smart  men  they  were,  and  that 
I  thought  him  the  smartest  of  dl,  and  was  sure, 
when  his  merits  were  known,  he  would  be  at  the 
head  of  all  the  adjutants  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
General  came  at  last,  and  the  Adjutant  be^ed 
him  to  grant  a  pass  to  this  very  particuUxr  friend 


of  his,  to  take  his  wife  and  diildren  to  Memphis 
and  return,  I  was  particular  about  the  letnm. 
He  gave  the  pass,  but  it  did  not  cover  a  eoawej^ 
ance,  and  there  was  none  to  be  had.  Then  toe 
telegraph  brought  news  of  my  escape,  and  ovdeta 
to  have  me  sent  back  to  be  shot.  The  Adjutaat 
had  the  order,  and  he  told  me  to  git  Do  you 
know  what  git  means  ?  Well,  I  tell  yon,  in  sndi 
a  case  it  means  to  —  git!  The  Adjutant  had 
indorsed  me  as  his  friend ;  he  was  afraid  he  had 
his  foot  in,  so  he  wanted  me  to  git,  and  I  did. 
My  wife  made  a  bundle  of  what  clothes  the  tML- 
dren  must  have.  I  put  it  on  my  back,  took  my 
little  boy  by  the  hand,  she  took  the  little  girl,  and 
we  started  on  ^oot  for  Memplus.  It  was  a  day 
of  scorching  heat ;  the  thermometer  above  90^ ; 
the  burning  sand  six  inches  deep ;  my  little  ones 
both  barefooted ;  my  little  boy  with  no  hat ;  and 
my  wife  with  only  thin-soled  slippers  on,  worth 
about  forty  cents,  but  for  which  I  paid  ten  dollars 
hard  cash.  There  was  no  getting  out  of  that 
burning  sun  and  burning  sand ;  and,  as  we  went 
on,  O  my  God !  the  screams  of  those  little  diil- 
dren! the  red,  fiery  streaks  ran  up  their  i^te 
ankles ;  every  step  was  agony,  and  every  breath. 
We  dragged  them  on.  Every  moment  we  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  couriers  behind,  coming  fbr 
me.  My  wife  and  little  girl  were  before  me,  the 
little  boy  was  too  young  to  keep  up  with  them. 
At  every  rise  of  ground  my  wife  would  torn  and 
look  to  see  if  a  messenger  were  coming  for  me. 
One  time,  as  she  stood  so,  my  little  boy  reached 
her,  his  poor  feet  all  red  and  blistered,  his  curls 
matted  to  his  head  with  perspiration,  with  both 
hands  clinging  to  her  dress,  and  his  dusty,  teazfbl 
face  lifted  to  hers,  he  cried  out, '  O  mamma,  cant 
you  see  our  home  now  ? ' 

"So  we  went  on  all  one  day.  At  night  we 
stopped  at  an  overseer's  house,  where  we  were 
permitted  to  stay.  They  were  poor,  but  kind.  A 
bed  was  made  on  the  floor  for  us,  but  the  asony 
the  children  suffered  was  so  great  they  could  not 
sleep,  exhausted  as  they  were.  We  bound  their 
little  feet  in  cloths,  and  I  sat  by  all  night  to  keep 
them  wet  with  cold  water ;  then  they  could  sleqk 
If  in  my  stupor  and  exhaustion  I  chanced  to 
for^t  myself,  their  shrieks  ouickly  wakened  me 
again.  In  the  morning  we  nad  to  start ;  there 
was  no  staying  here.  Those  poor  little  feet, 
burnt  all  day  and  soaked  all  nignt,  looked  aa  if 
they  had  been  parboiled ;  yet  blistered  aa  they 
were,  swollen  till  shapeless,  and  streaked  with  red 
and  purple  and  blue,  they  must  go  into  that 
burning  sand  again.  O  my  God!  my  God!  those 
cries!  will  thine  avenging  angel  gather  up  the 
tears  that  bedewed  that  fiery  path,  tears  from 
those  helpless  little  ones  in  their  awful  agony ! 
[He  covered  his  face  with  his  hand  an  instant, 
and  then  resumed.]  But  we  dragged  them  on  I 
I  don't  know  how  it  hapnened  that  I  did  not 
notice  when  the  little  hana  slipped  from  mine, 
but,  from  whatever  distraction  or  mind  I  was  in, 
I  was  startled  by  a  shriek  that  is  ringing  in  my 
ears  yet,  and  looking  back  I  saw  my  little  boy 
l3ring  in  the  sand  in  the  road  behind  me.  He 
couM  not  walk  another  step,  and  thought  I  had 
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left  hiiii  to  die.  I  put  my  pack  OTer  on  one 
Moulder,  and  laid  him  across  the  other  with  his 
burning  cheek  to  mine,  and  his  hot  breath  fan- 
ning mv  face.  His  mother  and  sister  had  gone 
on,  and  were  sitting  on  the  grass  under  a  tree 
waiting  for  us.  Little  Freddy  saw  them,  and 
aaid: 

^ '  Papa»  do  mamma  and  sister  see  our  home 

BOW?' 

•^Isaid,  'Yes.' 

•*  <  Well,'  said  he,  '  if  Ponto  sees  them,  hell 
know  I'm  coming,  and  hell  run  past  them,  and 
HI  call  him,  and  get  on  his  back,  and  ride  home, 
and  then  you  won't  ha?e  to  carry  me — will  you, 
papa? '    Ponto  was  a  great  dog  we  had  at  home. 

**  1  laid  the  child  down  on  we  grass  beside  his 
mother ;  she  told  me  then  that  she  could  go  no 
further.  There  we  were.  Presently  my  wife  saw 
a  doud  of  dust  in  the  distance.    I  saw  it  too. 

'^  *  It  is  the  courier  coming  for  you,'  she  said. 
'  He  will  take  you  from  us ;  and  what  will  be- 
come of  vou  ?  what  will  become  of  us  ? ' 

'*  I  looked  and  saw  that  the  man  was  in  a  small 
hfaggj — just  room  enough  for  him  and  me — no 
pronsion  for  my  family.  My  poor  wife  was  on 
oer  knees.  Her  face  was  white  as  marble,  and 
eold.  She  was  trying  to  pray,  but  she  only 
repeated  over  and  over  again, '  O  my  Ood !  0 
my  God ! '  Not  another  word  would  come.  I 
put  my  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  said,  'My 
Qoar,  tnere  is  but  one  man,  and  no  one  man  takes 
me  from  you  to-day ! ' 

^  The  man  in  the  buggy  drove  up.  He  stopped 
and  looked  at  us.  Said  he,  '  I  see  you  are  trav- 
dHog.'  '  No,  sir,'  said  I ;  '  travelling  and  I  have 
quit'    'Well,  you  don't  live  hereabouts.'    'No.* 

•  What  is  your  name  ? '    '  Montgomery.' 

"He  looked  at  the  feet  of  my  little  ones, 
lying  on  the  grass.  '  Have  those  children  got 
tLe small  pox ?'    'No.'    ' The  measles ? '    'No.' 

*  WeU,  what  have  they  got  ? '  '  My  dear  sir.  they 
have  got  just  as  near  nothuig  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  being  to  get'  I  found  he  was  the 
rebel  mail  carrier.  I  showed  him  my  pass, 
and  asked  what  he  would  char^  to  take  my 
wife  and  children  through  the  Imcs.  He  said, 
'  Fifty  dollars  in  eold.'  My  wife  and  her  mother 
had  saved  fifty  aollars  in  ffold,  and  fifty  cents 
in  silver,  all  of  which  I  had,  and  it  was  all.  I 
put  my  wife  in  the  seat  beside  him,  the  little 
txyy  in  her  lap,  the  little  girl  at  her  feet,  my  bun- 
dle under  the  seat,  save  the  man  the  fifty  dollars 
m  gold,  put  the  fifty  cents  in  my  pocket,  and 
they  drove  otL  I  followed.  When  I  came  to  a 
picket,  I  showed  my  pass,  and  asked  about  the 
Dug|;y.  The  answer  was  always, '  Yes ;  the  mail 
earner,  with  a  woman  and  two  children,  went  by 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  and  reported  a  man 
eoming  with  a  pass  covering  the  woman  and  chil- 
dren. All  right'  I  went  on.  At  last  I  asked, 
'How  many  more  picket  stations  are  there?' 
'  Only  one.*  « How  far  is  it  ? '  « Three  miles.' 
'  That  is  the  last  ? '  <  Yes.'  I  had  on  such  boots 
at  the  slaves  wear.  I  had  paid  thirty  dollars  for 
them,  and  I  made  them  earn  every  cent  of  the 
money  in  that  three  miles.    I  came  in  sight  of 


the  picket  so  soon  that  I  was  frightened.  I 
thought  of  the  telegraph  vrires.  What  might 
they  not  have  told  before  this  ?  Who  knew  but 
that.man  held  my  life  in  his  hands  ?  There  was 
no  help  for  it  I  walked  up  to  him  as  he  sat  on 
his  horse,  and  handed  up  my  pass,  and  asked 
about  the  buggy.  Yes,  it  had  gone  by  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago.  But  why  did  the  man  not  give 
me  back  my  pass?  Would  he  never  be  done 
reading  it  ?  —  or,  instead  of  giving  it  back,  would 
he  level  his  pistol  and  shoot  me  ?  There  I  stood, 
on  the  border  of  Rebeldom.  The  United  States 
was  before  me — the  free,  glorious  United  States, 
and  wife  and  little  ones ;  and  what  was  behind  ? 
O  God !  would  the  man  never  be  done  reading 
that  little  scrap  of  writing  ?  That  flag,  our  flag 
was  before  me,  and  freedom.  My  heart  beat  so 
loud  I  was  afraid  the  man  would  hear  it  I  tried 
to  stir.  Was  he  reaching  down  his  hand  to  shoot 
me  ?  No ;  it  was  only  to  give  back  the  pass,  as 
he  said,  'All  right!'  and  I  was  a  free  man 
again — free,  and  in  the  United  States,  and  un- 
der the  fla^  of  stars !  I  was  not  long  in  getting 
to  St  Louis  with  my  family.  We  walked  the 
streets  of  that  city  barefooted.     There  was  a 

Political  meeting  that  night  -^  a  republican  one. 
happened  in.  The  chances  are  that  something 
was  said.  The  next  morning  the  copperhead  pa- 
per stated  that  there  was  such  a  meeting,  and 
that  it  was  entertained  by  the  blatant  raving^s  of 
a  southern  renegade.  That  meant  me.  Smce 
then,  I  have  been  in  many  of  your  Northern  cities 
and  States,  and  without  a  pass.  Here  is  the 
difierence :  at  the  South  you  cannot  turn  round, 
cross  the  street,  kiss  your  wife,  or  go  to  market, 
without  a  pass.  Here,  where  AbrsSiam  Lincoln 
tyrannizes  like  a  military  despot,  —  where  he 
usurps  all  the  people's  nghts  and  puts  them  in 
his  pocket,  —  every  one  can  go  where  he  pleases, 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Jeff  Davis  takes 
better  care  of  the  liberties  of  his  people ! 

"  Now  I  must  say  a  word  about  that  little  vrife 
of  mine.  I  am  going  to  take  her  home  to  die ! 
[Here  the  tears  almost  choked  his  utterance; 
but  he  crushed  them  back,  and  went  on.  His 
simple,  touching  narrative  had  already  brousht 
tears  to  many  eyes,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  dry 
one  in  that  crowded  room.]  Yes,  I  am  going  to 
take  her  home  to  die  !  The  doctors  have  told  us 
she  cannot  live  long,  and  she  wants  to  die  and  be 
buried  among  her  own  people ;  so  we  are  going. 
The  ladies  of  one  of  your  Northern  cities  have 
given  her  a  beautiful  silk  flag  —  a  flag  vrith  all 
the  stripes  and  all  the  stars  upon  it  We  will 
take  that  with  us,  and  if  our  old  home  is  stand- 
ing, the  flag  shall  float  above  it  If  it  is  not 
standing,  then  we  will  plant  the  flag  upon  its 
ruins,  or  over  the  place  where  it  once  was ;  and 
as  we  sit  beneath  its  folds,  we  wUi  think,  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  of  all  the  kindness  of  these 
free  and  happy  Northern  people  to  the  wandering, 
homeless  refugees." 

A  White  Soldieb,  at  the  camp  of  the  Fif-  | 
teenth  regiment  of  colored  troops,  in  Nashville^  I 
Tenn.,  while  deprecating  the  employment  of  &•*  « 
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groes  as  soldiers,  boasted  that  he  could  make  the 
grand  rounds  on  the  colored  bovs,  and  capture  a 
mu^et  or  bayonet  Accordingly,  he  approached 
a  sable  guard,  drew  him  into  conversation,  and 
kindly  requested  to  see  his  musket,  which  the 
guard  refused.  He  then  wished  to  look  at  his 
bayonet,  but  the  ^uard  stood  on  his  orders.  He 
then  tried  intimidation,  and,  pretending  to  be 
insulted,  assumed  a  fighting  attitude;  but  the 
guard  ordered  him  to  retire  or  he  would  shoot 
The  foolish  fellow  advanced,  and  was  promptly 
shot,  and  (he  loss  of  an  arm  was  the  penalty  of 
his  imprudence. 


Humors  of  the  Cakp.  —  A  soldier  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  ardlleij  brigade  of  the  Fifth 
corps,  at  Culpepper,  Ya.,  ^ves  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  amusements  m  camp : 

"  Almost  the  onl^  diversion  the  soldiers  have 
nowadays,  is  denved  from  the  new  recruits, 
constantly  arriving.  They  are  the  butt  of  all 
jokes,  and  the  easy  prey  of  all  sells  and  tricks. 
No  class  of  men  enjoy  fun  more  heartily  than 
the  soldiers.  They  squeeze  sport  out  of  every- 
thing, and  seem  to  have  acquired  the  faculty  of 
ascertaining,  intuitively,  where  most  of  it  is  to  be 
found.  On  drill,  a  new  recruit  is  always  sure  to 
get  his  toes  exactly  where  a  '  Yet'  wishes  to  put 
the  butt  of  his  musket,  as  he  '  orders  arms ; '  and 
if  there  is  a  mud-puddle  within  a  yard  of  him,  he 
is  sure  to  *  dress '  into  it.  Captain  lle}'nolds,  of 
Battery  *  S,'  First  New  York  artillery,  has  got  a 
large  number  of  new  recruits,  and  some  of  the 
jokes  that  the  Yeterans  play  on  them  are  very 
amusing.  The  recruits  are  constancy  sighing 
over  departed  luxuries,  and  are  very  easily  duped 
into  any  sell,  where  the  inner  man  is  concerned. 
A  mischievous  '  Yet'  got  a  whole  squad  of  them 
out  in  line  the  other  day,  when  it  was  raining 
quite  hard,  to  receive  their  ration  of  'warm 
bread.'  One  fellow,  greener  than  the  rest,  was 
sent  to  the  Captain's  quarters  for  his  '  ticket  for 
butter.'  Anotner  one  went  to  the  Company  Clerk 
with  a  two-quart  pail  for  his  *  three  days'  ration 
of  maple  sugar,'  Some  of  them  have  very  funny 
ideas  of  discipline  in  the  army.  In  a  newlv  ar- 
rived squad,  a  few  days  since,  was  one  of  these, 
who  thought  he  would  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Captain  by  making  him  a  call  in  the  evening. 
Accordingly,  he  rapped  at  the  door,  walked  in, 
took  off  his  hat,  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  re- 
placed his  hat  on  his  head. 

"  *  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? '  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

^  "  *  O,  nothing,'  says  the  fellow,  at  the  same 
time  seating  himself  m  a  chair  opposite  the  Cap- 
tain. *  1  thought  I  would  come  down  and  have  a 
little  chat  with  you.' 

"  •  O,  that's  it,'  said  the  Captain.  •  Well,  that 
isn't  the  way  they  do  in  the  army.  When  a  sol- 
dier comes  mto  an  officer's  quarters,  he  takes  off 
his  hat  and  stands  at  "  attention,"  with  his  heels 
together,  his  toes  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, hands  at  his  side,  and  eyes  to  the  "  front" 
He  does  not  take  a  seat  unless  asked  to,  and 


when  he  has  done  his  business,  salutes  the  offi- 
cer, makes  an  "  about  hce,"  and — leaves,* 

**  The  fellow  did  not  wait  for  further  instnio> 
tions,  but  took  his  departure,  having  received 
his  &*st  lesson  in  the  '  school  of  the  soldier.' " 

In  repartee  and  fun  our  soldiers  are  not  be- 
hind any  class  of  men  living,  and  they  have  a 
most  keen  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  and  sar- 
castic    Chapman  tells  a  good  story : 

**  A  few  days  ago,  two  soldiers  were  sentenced, 
for  some  trivial  offence,  to  ten  days  in  the  guard- 
house ;  but  they  were  taken  out  occasionally  to 
do  police  duty  about  camp.  Doing  police  du^, 
you  must  know,  is  not  in  the  army  what  it  is  m 
the  city ;  but  consists  in  going  about  under  guard 
and  cleaning  up  the  camp.  These  soldiers  were 
put  to  cleamng  away  the  mud  from  the  front  of 
the  Colonel's  quarters.  They  were  from  a  New 
York  city  regiment,  and  to  jud^e  from  their  dia- 
lect, might  have  been  named  Mose  and  Sykesy. 
At  any  rate,  I  shall  call  them  so  in  the  redtaL 
They  had  worked  well,  and  finally  seated  them- 
selves on  a  log  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Ser- 
jeant of  the  Guard  to  relieve  them,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place: 

"  Mose  —  *  Say,  Sykesy,  what  you  going  to  do 
when  yer  three  years  up  ?  Goin'  to  be  a  Vet  ? 
Say.' 

"  Sykesy  —  *  Not  if  I  know  myself,  I  ain't ;  no ! 
I'm  goin'  to  be  a  citizen,  I  am.  I'm  goin'  back 
to  New  York,  and  am  goin'  to  lay  off  and  take 
comfort,  bum  around  the  engine-house,  and  run 
wid  der  machine.' 

"  Mose  —  *  Well,  I  tell  yer  what  Fm  agoin'  to  do. 
I've  jest  been  thinkin'  the  matter  all  over,  and  eot 
the  whole  thing  fixed.  In  the  first  place,  I'm 
goin'  home  to  New  York,  and  as  soon  as  I  get 
my  discharge,  I'm  goin'  to  take  a  good  bath,  and 
get  this  Virginia  sacred  soil  off  me.  Then  Fm 
goin'  to  have  my  head  shampooed,  my  hair  cut 
and  combed  forward  and  'iled,  and  then  I'm  goin' 
to  some  up-town  clothing  store,  and  buy  me  a 
suit  of  togs.  I'm  agoin'  to  get  a  gallus  suit,  too 
—  black  breeches,  red  shirt,  bladi  silk  choker, 
stove-pipe  hat,  with  black  bombazine  around  it, 
and  a  pair  of  them  shiny  butes.  Then  I'm  goin' 
up  to  Dclmonico's  place,  and  am  goin'  for  to  or- 
der jest  the  best  dinner  he  can  get  up.  I^ 
goin'  to  have  all  he  has  on  his  dinner  ticket,  yoa 
can  bet.  What  ?  No !  I  guess  I  won't  have  a 
gay  old  dinner,  much ;  for  I'll  be  a  citizen  then, 
and  won't  have  to  break  my  teeth  off  gnawin' 
hard  tack.  After  I've  had  my  dinner,  I  wiU  call  * 
for  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  cigar,  and  all  the  New 
York  papers,  and  then  I'll  jest  set  down,  perch 
my  feet  up  on  the  table,  dnnk  my  wine,  smoke 
my  cigar,  read  the  news,  and  wonder  why  the 
devil  the  army  of  the  Potomac  don't  move.' " 


Scenes  in  the  Hospital. — The  editor  of 
The  American  Wesleyan  relates  the  following  as 
a  portion  of  his  experience  among  the  wounded 
in  the  hospitals : 

'*Not  long  since  I  was  called  to  witness  the 
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fbUowing,  whidi  I  will  call  '  2!^  Dying  SMier^s 
Dream  of  Childhood.* 

**He  was  brought  in  mortally  wounded,  al- 
though by  a  false  feeling  of  kindfness  one  or  two 
of  the  surgeons  told  him  his  wound  was  severe, 
but  not  dangerous.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  un- 
deceive him ;  and  so,  sitting  down  beside  ms  lowly 
pallet,  and  taking  his  hand  m  mine  while  I  brushed 
Dack  the  dark  curls  from  his  high,  open  brow,  I 
tried  to  lead  him  easily  into  such  a  channel  of 
conversation  as  I  desired.  I  had  not  conversed 
bng  with  him  when  he  suddenly  inquired  what  I 
thousht  of  his  prospects  of  recovery.  Rather 
avoiding  for  the  time  giving  a  direct  answer,  I 
bqiiired  how  he  felt  himself  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  He  answered  with  considerable  hesita- 
tion, that  the  surgeons  told  him  he  would  get 
along  nicely ;  but  that  he  himself  felt  afraid  that 
he  would  never  recover.  I  noticed,  too,  that  his  lips 
^vered,  and  he  drew  a  long,  deep  sigh.  Then 
be  turned  his  youthful,  open  face  full  upon  me  *, 
be  sighed  again ;  there  was  a  choking,  nuttering 
lensation  which  told  the  intensity  of  his  feelings, 
and  he  said,  'If  I  was  only  at  home!'  Poor 
boy !  Many  a  hill,  and  vdley,  and  mountain 
gorge,  and  broad  river,  lay  between  him  and  his 
Qome !  And  the  loving  ones  there  were  all  un- 
conscious of  his  deep  distress ;  and  even  before 
hia  name  would  appear  in  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  of  some  daily  paper,  he  would  already 
be  '  where  the  wicked  cease  f^om  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.'  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
tender  sympathy  of  the  infinite  Father,  of  the 
all-aufficient  Savior,  who  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and 
bow  that  a  full  and  free  salvation  was  offered  to 
•n  through  the  death  and  sufiferings  of  the  Lord 
Jetns.  I  could  not  get  him  to  say  much,  and  so, 
after  praying  with  him,  I  left  him  for  a  time.  In 
a  few  hours  I  called  to  see  him  again,  and  in  the 
eoorse  of  conversation  endeavored  to  press  home 
the  momentous  truths  of  salvation.  At  last  he 
opened  his  mind  fireelv,  told  me  he  thought  he 
was  once  a  Christian,  that  he  sought  an  interest 
in  Christ  when  a  boy,  and  felt  happv  in  the  belief 
that  he  loved  the  Savior — that  his  happiest  hours 
were  spent  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  that  he  used  to 
take  aelight  in  prayer  and  reading  the  S6riptures. 
'I  remember,  too,'  said  he,  'how  my  father 
prayed — O  Chaplain !  I  had  a  good  father  —  he's 
m  heaven  now  —  how  he  prayed  for  me,  that  I 
might  alwavs  be  good.  I  remember  the  night 
that  he  died — and  how  happy  he  was,  and  how 
be  song  "  On  Jordan's  stormv  banks  I  stand,"  and 
bow  he  put  his  bond  on  my  liead  and  told  me  to 
serve  God  and  meet  him  in  heaven.  O,  if  I  was 
as  good  as  mv  father  was,  it  would  be  better  wiCh 
me  now !  I  have  forgotten  my  promises,  I  have 
turned  mv  back  on  Christ  What  shall  I  do  ? 
what  shall  I  do?  I'm  dying — I  know  I'm  dy- 
ing, and  I  am  afraid  to  die !  0  Jesus,  have  mercy 
on  me  a  sinner ! ' 

**  I  did  not  interrupt  him  till  he  had  given  full 
and  free  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  then  tried  to 
point  him  to  the  all-sufficient  Savior. 

M  •  Do  you  think  God  will  have  mercy  on  my 


poor  soul  ? '  he  exclaimed  in  such  a  piteous  tone 
of  voice  and  with  such  genuine  earnestness,  that 
my  own  feelings  nearly  overcame  me,  and  I  could 
barely  say, '  Yes,  dear  brother,  God  is  ready  now 
to  bless  you,  to  forgive  you  all  your  sins,  and 
make  you  happy  in  tne  enjoyment  of  his  love.' 

"  *  But  I  have  neglected  prayer  and  backslidden 
from  God ;  I  sinned  against  light  and  knowledge ; 
I  knew  better.  Chaplain,  I  uiew  better,  for  my 
conscience  troubled  me ;  it  was  God's  Spirit  striv- 
ing with  me,  —  yes,  I  knew  better,  for  I  once 
loved  Jesus.  O  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  a  poor 
sinner !  * 

" '  Hear  God's  own  answer  to  your  question,' 
said  I.  **  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only-befi;otten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  Now,  these  words  are  as  much  address^ 
to  you  as  if  there  were  not  another  sinner  upon 
earth.  Take  them  as  God's  own  words  to  your- 
self, and  remember  that  that  dear  Savior  whom 
vou  say  that  you  once  served,  loves  you  yet, 
loves  you  now,  and  is  yearning  over  you  with 
the  deepest  sympathy.  He  waits  to  take  away 
the  heavy  burden  from  your  heart,  and  give  you 
joy  and  peace  in  believing.  Just  come  back  as  a 
poor  wanderer,  weary  and  helpless ;  and  remem- 
oer  you  are  coming  to  your  own  God  and  Sarior, 
who  knows  just  what  you  need,  and  how  you  feel* 
and  is  more  willing  to  receive  you  and  forgive 
you  than  vou  are  to  return  to  him.' 

"  *  O,  if  I  was  just  as  happy  as  I  once  was !  but 
now  I'm  here  wounded  and  dying — and  O,  this 
awful  pain  —  what  will  I  do  —  what  will  I  do  — 
Jesus,  Jesus,  what  will  I  do ! '  he  exclaimed  in 
the  deepest  agony  of  body  and  mind. 

"  *  Believe  on  ^e  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  cast  your 
poor  troubled  soul  upon  the  Savior,  just  place 
yourself  as  a  poor  helpless  sinner  in  His  hands, 
and  vou  will  be  saved,'  said  I,  trying  to  lead  hie 
mind  to  the  one  only  source  of  comfort. 

**The  agony  of  this  poor  boy  was  terrible. 
His  pitiful  groans  sunk  into  mv  very  heart,  and 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  entirely  powerless  to  do 
him  good. 

"Sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether 
his  bodily  or  mental  anguish  was  greater.  Fre- 
quently the  deep,  agonizing  groan  of  bodily  pain 
would  end  in  a  most  pathetic  crv  for  mercy,  or  a 
child-like  petition  to  oe  received  into  the  favor  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  Sometimes  he  turned  upon 
me  such  a  pitiful,  helpless  look,  such  a  look  as  a 
drowning  cnild  might  cast  towards  its  mother ;  a 
look  of  unutterable  meaning,  but  which  plainly 
said,  *  Tm  dying,  —  won't  you  help  me  ? '  Seeing 
that  to  all  appearance  he  was  rapidly  sinking,  I 
urged  him  to  accept  the  free  offer  of  reconciua- 
tion  to  God  tlirough  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  after  again  praying  with  him,  I  left  him  for 
a  little  time.  An  nour,  'perhaps,  had  elapsed^ 
when  I  again  was  beside  him.  The  first  words  he 
uttered  were : 
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'' '  Fm  trving  to  come  back  to  Ood,  and  I  think 
tiiat  he  will  not  cast  me  off;  but  I'm  afraid*' 

" '  I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  question,'  said  I ; 
'  but  you  must  not  answer  it  till  you  think  over 
it  It  is  this:  Do  you  think  that  God  loves 
you?' 

'*  He  seemed  to  ponder  the  question  a  little,  and 
then  answered,  — 

«*  *  I  think  —I  think  He  does." 

*'  *  Yes,'  I  said,  *  He  loves  you  dearly,  and  B3rm- 
pathizes  with  vou  in  your  great  distress,  and  is  so 
very  anxious  n>r  your  soul's  salvation  that  He  is 
waiting  even  now,  this  moment,  to  forgive  you  all 
your  sms  and  make  you  happy  in  His  love.  Can 
you  not  take  your  own  heavenly  Father's  word, 
that  '*  whosoever  believeth  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  saved ! "  Just  trust  in  him ;  just 
throw  yourself  as  you  are,  —  a  poor,  helpless  sin- 
ner,— into  His  hands,  and  you  will  be  saved.' 

''  *  Is  that  all  I'm  to  do  ? '  said  he,  musingly ; 
'  and  yet  what  else  can  I  do  ?  Yes,  yes ;  I  think 
I  see  it  all;  I  have  been  afraid  to  trust  in  the 
promises  of  God,  I  feel  myself  to  be  so  unwor- 
thy ;  but  now,  Jesus,  Savior,  I  come  to  thee,  a 
poor,  helpless  sinner. 

"  Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  to  thee  — 
'Tis  all  that  I  can  do." 

Yes,  Lord,  it  is  all  that  I  can  do ! ' 

'*  Then  followed  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget  to 
my  dying  day.    It  was  night   The  temporary  hos- 

Sital  was  in  an  old,  dark,  dingv  house.  The  can- 
le  burned  dimly,  and  seemeo,  by  its  flickering, 
tmcertain  light,  to  make  the  gloomy  surroundings 
all  the  more  gloomy.  The  poor  mangled  soldier 
boy  lay  rolling  uneasily  from  side  to  side.  Large 
drops  of  cold  sweat  stood  like  beads  on  his  open 
brow.  A  quivering  sensation  seemed  to  pass 
through  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  body ;  and 
there  was  a  long,  deep,  shivering  sigh,  which  told 
of  the  very  extremity  of  moited  anguish.  His 
large  bright  eye  grew  dim,  and  seemed  as  if  look- 
ing up  from  a  great  depth ;  and  that  mvsterious 
change  of  color  and  feature  took  place,  wnich  tells 
that  the  wheels  of  life  are  about  to  stand  still. 
Suddenly  he  threw  out  his  arms  and  clasped  me 
tightly  round  the  neck  as  I  stooped  over  Inm,  and 
exclaimed,  *  What  shall  I  do,  O  Chaplain,  what 
shall  I  do?' 

"  *  Put  your  trust  in  Christ,  your  own  Savior, 
who  died  for  you,'  I  replied. 

"  *  I  do  behcve  in  Jesus,'  he  said, '  and  I  think 
He  will  save  me ;  yes,  He  will  save  me !  But 
O,  what  is  this  ?  am  I  dying  now  ?  Tell  me,  am 
Idyinc?' 

"  *  Yes,  you  are  dj'ing,  dear  brother,'  I  answered; 
'  you  will  soon  be  in  Uic  spirit  world.  Is  Jesus 
near  you  ?    Have  you  peace  of  mind  ?  * 

**  *  It's  all  over  now,'  he  whispered.  *  God  has, 
for  Christ's  sake,  for^ven  me,  a  poor  sinner ;  and 
he  will  take  me  to  himselfl  Good  by,  Chaplain ; 
good  by.* 

**  He  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  or  what  might  be 
called  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  I  sat  bv  his  side 
waiting  and  watching.  He  dreamed.  He  seemed 
to  be  again  at  home,  mingling  with  loved  ones, 


for  he  whisperod  the  name  of  mother.  Then  he 
seemed  to  be  praying,  as  if,  a  child  again,  he  knelt 
at  a  parent's  knee  and  repeated  his  evening 
prayer.  I  stooped  over  him  and  listened  atten- 
tively to  every  whisper.  At  last  I  caught  a  few 
disjointed  sentences,  as  follows:  'Our  Father— 
who  art — this  night — I  lay  me — down — O  Jesoe 
— my  Savior — teke  me — to  heaven.  Hallowed 
be  —  thy  name  — '  There  was  then  a  pause,  and 
a  deep  sigh.  The  angel  of  death  had  come !  The 
golden  bowl  was  broken,  and  the  wheel  stood  still 
at  the  cistern  I  Poor  mangled  sufferer !  be  had 
found  Christ ;  and  his  dream  of  childhood's  devo- 
tions gave  place,  we  trust,  to  the  brighter  Tiaiona 
of  glory  and  the  songs  of  salvation!'' 


CONFEDERATE  SONG  OF  FREEDOH. 
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Mabch  on,  ye  children  of  the  brave  — 

Descendants  of  the  free ! 
On  to  the  hero's  bloody  grave. 
Or  glorious  liberty ! 

On,  on  —  wiUi  clashing  sword  and  drum ; 
The  foe !  —  they  come  S  they  come !  —  strike 
home! 
For  more  than  safety,  or  for  life,  — 
For  more  than  mother,  child,  or  wife. 
Strike  home  for  Liberty ! 

Charge,  charge !  nor  shed  the  pitying  tear ; 

Too  long  luith  mercy  plead ! 
Charge,  charge !  and  share  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  strike  3ie  foeman  dead ! 

Charge,  charge !  for  more  than  vital  gains, 
Strike  home,  and  rend  the  freeman's  chains ; 
For  more  than  safety,  or  for  life,  — 
For  more  than  mother,  child,  or  wife^ 
Strike  home  for  Liberty  I 

Draw,  draw  —  by  every  hope  this  hour 

That  animates  the  brave ! 
Draw !  —  strike !  —  and  rend  the  foeman's  power, 
Or  fill  the  patriot's  grave ! 

Strike  —  die  —  or  conquer  with  the  firee  I 
Strike  home,  strike  home  for  Liberty  1 
For  more  than  glory,  safety,  life,  — 
For  more  than  mother,  child,  or  wife. 
Strike  home  for  Liberty  ! 


Colonel  Gillem  was  one  day  re])rimanding 
one  of  his  soldiers,  who  was  slightly  intoxicated 
at  the  time.  After  the  Colonel  had  concluded, 
the  soldier  remarked,  *'  Yez  wuddint  have  occasion 
to  talk  to  me  so  ef  I  had  a  pistol."  The  Colonel, 
much  astonished,  asked,  "  NVell,  sir,  what  would 
you  do  if  you  had  a  pistol  ?  "  "  Why,  I'd  shoot 
— myself,  sir."  

"OuE  Rights."— The  following  conversation 
occurred  at  Normandy,  Tennessee,  between  a  Con- 
federate prisoner,  captured  at  Knoxville,  and  the 
correspondent  of  a  Northern  paper : 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  the  oath  ?  "        • 

"  No ;  I'll  rot  in  prison  first.'* 
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~  What  are  yon  figbting  for?" 

<<  Oar  rights.** 

•«  What  are  your  rights?  " 

''Well,''— hesitating,  and  attempting  to  clear 
hu  throat,  — "well,  1  can't  'zaotly  tellyer;  the 
fiict  it,  I  can't  read ;  but  there's  them  tnat  does 
know.''  

A  Negro's  Prater. — The  following  is  a  prayer 
tiered  by  a  colored  man  at  a  funeral,  and  reported 
by  Dr.  CSedkins,  Sui^geon  of  a  Mass.  regiment : 

**  Massa  Jesus,  hke  de  people  ob  de  ole  time, 
de  Jews,  we  weep  by  de  side  ob  de  ribber,  wid  de 
strings  ob  de  harp  all  broke ;  but  we  sing  ob  de 
broken  heart,  as  aem  people  could  not  do.  Hear 
us.  King,  in  de  present  state  ob  our  sorrow.  You 
know.  King  Jesus,  honey,  we  just  got  from  de  Red 
Sea,  and  wander  in  de  wilderness,  a  poor,  feeble 
portion  ob  de  children  ob  Adam,  feeble  in  body, 
feeble  in  mind,  and  need  de  help  ob  de  good  Al- 
mighty Ood.  O,  help  us,  if  you  please,  to  homes, 
for  we's  got  no  homes,  Massa  Jesus,  but  de  shel- 
ter ob  de  oak  tree  in  de  daytime,  and  de  shelter 
ob  de  cotton  tent  at  night.  Help  us  for  our  own 
good  and  de  good  of  God's  blessed  Union  people, 
oat  want  all  people  free,  whatsomebber  be  de 
color.  Massa  Jesus,  you  know  de  deep. tribula- 
tions ob  our  hearts,  dat  sickness  is  among  us,  dat 
oor  children- is  dyin'  in  de  camp;  and  as  we  tote 
'em  from  one  place  to  tudder,  and  bury  dem  in 
de  cold  ground,  to  go  in  spirit  to  de  Ood  ob  de 
people  woar  de  soul  nab  no  spot  nor  color.  'Great 
King  ob  Kings,  and  Doctor  ob  Doctors,  and  God 
ob  iMittles !  help  us  to  be  well ;  help  us  to  be  able 
to  fight  wid  de  Union  sogers  de  battle  for  de  Un- 
ion ;  help  us  to  fight  for  Hberty,  fight  for  de  coun- 
try, fight  for  our  own  homes,  and  our  own  free 
cmldren,  and  our  children's  children.  Fotch  out, 
Ood  ob  battles,  de  big  guns  wid  de  big  bustin' 
shells,  and  gib  dem  God-forsaken  secesh,  dat 
would  carry  to  shame  our  wives  and  daughters. 
O,  mighty  Jesus !  if  you  please,  a  right  smart 
charge  ob  grape  and  canister ;  make  'em  glad  to 
stop  de  war  and  come  back  to  shoes  and  de  fat- 
ted calf,  and  de  good  tings  ob  de  Union.  No 
more  murderin'  brudder  ob  de  Norf  States.  No 
more  ragged,  bare  feet  No  more  slave-whippers 
and  slave-sellers.  No  more  faders  ob  yellow  skins. 
No  more  meaner  as  meanest  niggers.'^ 


A  Classic  Soldier.  —  A  Lieutenant  in  the 
Twelfth  Indiana  relates  the  following : 

Being  out  on  a  scout  with  a  squad  of  his  men, 
and  becoming  fatigued,  they  stopped  at  a  house 
to  see  if  they  could  get  some  buttermilk  to  drink. 
In  their  squad  was  a  young  man  who  had  been 
bigfaly  educated,  but  who  had  become  dissipated 
bdbre  entering  the  army,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  one  very  low  in  life.  When  they  entered  the 
house,  there  were  two  young  ladies  sitting  in  the 
room,  very  busily  engaged  in  reading,  and  did  not 
seem  to  take  any  notice  of  them  whatever.  After 
getdng  their  buttermilk,  the  young  man,  supposed 
to  be  an  ignoramus,  walked  to  one  of  the  ladies, 
and  yery  politely  asked  her  what  book  she  was 
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reading.  Thinking  his  question  impertinent,  she 
indignantly  replied, ''  You  would  not  know,  if  I 
should  tell  you."  **  That  may  be  true,"  says  he ; 
"  still,  I  would  like  yery  much  if  you  would  tell 
me."  "  Well,"  says  she,  "  if  you  must  know,  I 
am  reading  Viigil."  "  Ah !  Virgil !  And  how  do 
you  like  it  ?  "  "  Very  well ;  but  I  have  come  to 
a  hard,  knotty  sentence  here,  that  I  cannot  trans- 
late." "  Well,  perhaps  I  can  assist  you  about  it, 
if  you  will  allow  me."  '*  You  assist  me !  It  is 
Latin  that  I  am  reading!"  "Very  well,  miss. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  see  if  I  cannot 
assist  you  with  it?  "  Somewhat  softened  by  his 
kind  and  gentlemanly  manner,  she  handed  him  the 
book,  when,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  he  trans- 
lated the  difficult  sentence  with  great  ease.  She 
now  addressed  him  politely.  "Are  you  an  offi- 
cer, sir?"  "O,  no,  miss;  I  am  only  a  private. 
If  I  had  had  a  little  better  education,  I  do  not 
know  but  I  might  have  been  an  officer  in  the 
Federal  army."  Surprised  still  more,  she  re- 
plied, "I  am  astonished!  I  thought  I  was  a 
good  Latin  scholar.  Here  is  a  boy  in  the  Fed- 
eral army  who  can  read  Latin  better  than  I  can, 
and  yet  he  says  he  is  not  well  enough  educated 
to  be  an  officer.  Why,  sir,  what  Idna  of  an  army 
have  you  ?  "  "  WeU,  miss,  we  have  a  yery  intel- 
ligent army ;  one  that  knows  what  they  ate  fight- 
ing  about,  and  what  they  are  fighting  for.  yVe 
have  an  army  of  men  who  will  continue  to  fight 
until  this  wicked  rebellion  you  intelligent  South- 
erners have  stirred  up  is  crushed.   Good  by,  misa.** 


Capture  on  Mosby's  Horse.  —  Captain  J.  8. 
Graham,  of  the  Twenty-first  New  York  cavalry, 
detailed  the  following : 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Twenty-first 
cavalry  were  sent  out  from  Halltown,  Va.,  on  a 
three  days'  scout  At  night  they  stopped  about 
five  miles  above  BerryAille.  Sergeant  Wetherbee 
and  Corporals  Simpson  and  Van  Antwerp  went 
about  a  mile  from  the  camp  to  a  house  to  get  sup- 
per. After  eating,  they  concluded  to  stay  there 
all  night,  and  so  put  their  horses  in  the  stable. 
Having  safely,  as  they  thought,  secured  their  ani- 
mals, wey  sat  down  in  the  house  by  the  fire  to 
warm  their  feet  and  n^ake  themselves  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  Just  then  the  door  opened,  and 
three  men,  with  revolvers  in  hand,  marched  in 
and  demanded  a  surrender.  There  was  no  alter- 
native. Having  disarmed  their  prisoners,  the 
guerrillas  took  them  to  the  stables  to  get  their 
horses.  While  in  the  stable  Van  Antwerp  no- 
ticed a  hole  in  the  fioor,  into  which  he  dropped 
and  concealed  himself.  Mosby  (for  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  party)  supposed  that  Van  Antwerp 
had  run  away,  ana  gave  him  no  further  thought. 
He  took  the  other  prisoners  and  hurried  them 
away  into  the  Loudon  Mountains  to  a  little  place 
called  Paris.  Stopping  at  a  house,  Mosby  dis- 
mounted, and  told  nis  prisoners  to  do  likewise, 
and  follow  him  into  a  house.  Simpson  dis- 
mounted, and  while  pretending  to  tie  his  horse, 
snatched  a  pistol  from  the  bolster  on  Mosbv's 
saddle,  shot  the  Lieutenant  who  stood  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  horse,  mounted  Moshy's  horse, 
fired  a  shot  at  Mosby,  and  away  he  flew  as  fast 
as  the  horse  could  carry  him.  Mosby  returned 
his  fire,  but  without  effect,  and  Simpson  rode  at 
full  gallop  towards  the  Shenandoah.  Wetherbee, 
who  had  not  dismounted,  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  take  the  same  course,  and  both  ^ot 
safely  into  the  Federal  camp,  —  Simpson  with 
Moshy's  famous  gray  horse/' 


The  Charge  at  Port  Hudson.  —  A  soldier 
who  participated  in  the  storming  of  Port  Hudson, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1863,  gives  the  following 
account  of  that  unfortunate  afiiair:  "I  have 
been  in  many  battles,  but  I  never  saw,  and  never 
wish  to  see,  such  a  fire  as  that  poured  on  us  on 
June  14th.  It  was  not  terrible  —  it  was  hor- 
rible. 

**  Our  division  (Second)  stormed  about  a  mile 
from  the  Mississippi.  We  left  our  camp  at  twelve 
o'clock,  midnight,  on  the  Idth,  and  proceeded  to 
the  left,  arriving  lust  at  daylight,  where  the  bal- 
ance of  our  brigade  (Second)  awaited  us. 

"  Colonel  Benedict  arrived  from  opposite  Port 
Hudson  on  the  12th,  and  our  regiment  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  First  to  the  Second  brigade,  and 
he  placed  in  command.  The  movement  to  the 
left  took  all  by  surprise  ;  but  we  got  in  shape  be- 
hind a  piece  of  woods  which  concealed  the  ene- 
my's works,  and  rested.  The  First  brigade  went 
in  first,  and  we  followed  —  the  Third  brigade  be- 
ing a  reserve.  I  saw  the  First  brigade  file  left 
and  move  on,  but  saw  no  more  of  it.  When  the 
order  came  to  move  on,  we  did  so  in  '  column  of 
company,'  at  full  distance.  Ask  some  good  mili- 
tarv  man  what  he  thinks  of  a  brigade  moving  to 
a  charge  in  that  manner.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-second  leading,  the  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enty-fifth (Bryan's)  after  us;  then  the  Forty- 
eiffhth  Massachusetts,  and  Twenty-eighth  Maine. 
We  were  in  a  road  parallel  to  the  enemy's  works, 
and  had  to  change  direction  to,  or  file  left  round 
the  comer  of  the  woods,  and  then  started  for- 
ward by  a  road  leading  up.  The  ground  rose 
j^radually,  and  away  above,  the  rebel  works  were 
m  plain  sight.  The  moment  we  turned  into  the 
road,  shot,  shell,  grape,  and  canister  fell  like 
hail,  in,  amongst,  ana  around  us.  But  on  we 
went.  A  little  higher,  a  new  gun  opened  on  us. 
Still  farther  they  had  a  cross-fire  on  us  —  O ! 
such  a  terrible  one;  but  on  we  went,  bending 
as,  with  sickening  shrieks,  the  grape  and  canister 
swept  over  us.  Sometimes  it  fell  in  and  about 
us ;  but  I  paid  no  heed  to  it 

**  After  the  first,  my  whole  mind  was  given  to 
the  colors,  and  to  keep  my  men  arouna  them ; 
and  they  did  it  well.  I  wonder  now,  as  I  think 
of  it,  how  I  did  so.  I  walked  erect,  though  from 
the  moment  I  saw  how  they  had  us,  I  was  sure  I 
would  be  killed.    I  had  no  thought  (after  a  short 

fraprer)  but  for  my  fiag.  I  talked  and  shouted, 
did  all  man  coula  do  to  keep  my  boys  to  their 
'  colors.'  I  tried  to  draw  their  attention  from  the 
enemy  to  it,  as  I  knew  we  would  advance  more 
rapidly.    The  brave  fellows  stood  by  it,  as  the 


half-score  who  fell  attest  The  '  color-beaier  * 
fell,  but  the  <  flag '  did  not  Half  the  guard  fell, 
but  the  '  flag '  was  there.  Ask  (if  I  never  come 
home)  my  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel  if  any  one 
could  have  done  better  than  I  did  that  day.  I  do 
not  fear  their  answer.  When  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  works,  I  was  struck.  The 
pain  was  so  intense  that  1  could  not  go  on.  I 
turned  to  my  Second  Lieutenant,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  company  C,  as  he  came  up  to  me,  and 
said :  *  Never  mind  me.  Jack ;  for  God's  soke, 
jump  to  the  colors.'  I  don't  recollect  any  more, 
till  I  heard  Colonel  B.  say :  '  Up,  men,  and  for- 
ward.' I  looked,  and  saw  the  rear  regiments 
lying  flat  to  escape  the  fire,  and  Colonel  B.  stand- 
ing there,  the  shot  striking  all  about  him,  and  he 
never  fiinching.  It  was  grand  to  see  him.  I  wish 
I  was  of  *  iron  nerve,'  as  he  is.  When  I  heard 
him  speak,  I  forgot  all  else,  and,  running  forward, 
did  not  stop  till  at  the  yery  front  and  near  the 
colors  again.  There,  as  did  all  the  rest,  I  lay 
down,  and  soon  learned  the  trouble.  Within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  works  was  a  rayine  parallel 
with  them,  imperceptible  till  just  on  the  edge  of 
it,  completely  impassable  by  Uie  fallen  timTOr  in 
it  Of  course  we  could  not  move  on.  To  stand 
up  was  certain  death ;  'so  was  retreat  Nought 
was  left  but  to  lie  down  with  what  scanty  coyer 
we  could  get  So  we  did  lie  down,  in  that  hot, 
scorching  sun.  I  fortunately  got  behind  two 
small  logs,  which  protected  me  on  two  sides,  and 
lay  there,  scarcely  daring  to  turn,  for  four  hours, 
tiU  my  brain  reeked  and  sui^d,  and  I  thought  I 
should  go  mad.  Death  would  have  been  prefera- 
ble to  a  continuance  of  such  torture.  lx>ts  of 
poor  fellows  were  shot  as  they  were  lying  down, 
and  to  lie  there  and  hear  them  groan  and  cry  was 
awful.  Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  log  lay  the 
gallant  Colonel  Bryan,  with  both  legs  broken  by 
shot  He  talked  of  home,  but  bore  it  like  a 
patriot.  Near  him  was  one  of  my  own  braye 
boys,  with  five  balls  in  him.  I  dared  not  stir, 
my  hand  ached  so,  and  it  would  have  been  death 
also.  Well,  the  Colonel  get  out  of  pain  sooner 
than  some,  for  he  died  after  two  hours  of  intense 
agony.  Bullets  just  grazed  me  as  they  passed 
over,  and  one  entered  the  ground  within  an  inch 
of  my  right  eye.  I  could  not  go  that  Our  boys 
had  run  back  occasionally,  but  got  a  volley  aa 
they  did  so  from  the  rebels,  who  would  curse 
them.  I  waited  till  our  cannon  fired  a  round  at 
them,  then  up  and  ran  across  the  road,  and  fell 
flat  behind  some  low  bush  or  weeds ;  and  well  I 
did.  They  saw  my  sword,  and  fired  several  yol- 
leys  after  me.  As  my  hand  was  yery  lame,  I 
crawled  several  rods  back,  then  under  a  big  log, 
got  behind  it,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  five  hours, 
sat  up.  I  bathed  my  hand,  and  after  a  while 
made  my  way  to  the  rear,  got  it  dressed,  and  was 
on  my  way  back,  when  I  learned  that  the  men 
were  to  work  in,  by  one  and  twos ;  so  I  staid. 
I  then  learned  of  poor  Bryan's  fate,  and  one  by 
one  came  the  tidii^^s  of  my  own  men,  and  when 
j  the  word  came  of  them  I  cried  like  a  child. 
I  Some  of  them  passed  me  on  the  way  to  have 
'their  wounds  dressed,  and  blessed  me  aa  they 
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posted  by.  When  night  came,  the  troops  came  his  own  door-yard,  and  only  a  few  steps  from  his 
m  and  line  was  formed,  and  a  small  one  we  had.  door.  Here,  in  silent  sympathy,  and  loyal  re- 
The  Major's  body  was  brought  in  to  be  sent  gret  at  the  death  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
home,  and  my  pet  favorite,  Sergeant  Fred.  Mitch-  jroung  soldier,  his  body,  mutilated  in  iMittle,  and 
ell  (who,  as  a  iavor  to  me,  Colonel  Benedict  had  msulted  by  the  countivs  foes,  was  laid, 
made  an  acting  Lieutenant  —  he  was  so  good  a  Not  long  after,  a  boat,  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
soldier,  and  handsome  and  talented^,  the  last  went  up  the  James,  and  requested  of  the  Ckm- 
I  saw  of  him,  was  his  sword  flashing  m  the  sun-  federate  authorities  to  know  the  place  of  his 
light  as  he  urged  the  men  forward ;  but  he  was  burial.  A  party  was  sent  out  to  the  cemetery 
brought  in  with  half  his  head  torn  off,  and  it  was  where  they  had  buried  him,  and  to  their  great  as- 
hard  to  recognize  him.  But  Ood  bless  him !  He  tonishment,  the  corpse  was  not  there,  and  his 
was  true,  for  his  right  hand  grasped  his  sword  unhappy  friends  haa  almost  despaired  of  ever 
firmhr  in  death.  I  nave  it  stored  to  be  sent  to  receivmg  his  body  back  again  to  give  it  a  Chris- 
his  niends.  Colonel  B.  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  tian  and  a  soldier's  buria^  when  the  above  facts 
B.  came  out  safe.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  had  became  known  to  an  officer  on  General  Meade's 
been  sick  for  some  time,  and  this  finished  him.  staff,  and  they  were  at  once  conmiunicated  to  the 
So  I  took  conmiand  of  the  regiment,  brought  it  Government 
to  the  mortar  battery,  and  bivouacked  for  the  About  the  same  time,  the  Union  army  lines 

night"                       were  advanced  so  near  Richmond  as  to  take  in 

the  farm  of  the  loyal  Virffinian  who  had  dis- 

The  true   Story  about  Colonel  Dahl-  played  such  praiseworthy  seu  in  securing  the  re- 

OBEn's   Body.  —  It  was  not  until  the  war  was  mams  from  ignominy. 

over,  that  all  the  facts  of  this  somewhat  mysteri-  For  a  second  time  he  was  disinterred,  and 

ous  case  could  be  cleared  up  ;  and  now  it  is  ap-  upon  removal  to  Washington,  the  third  time 

parent  that  a  lo^al  Virginian,  living  near  Rich-  buried,  being  finally  laid  to  rest,  with  full  mili- 

mond,  rescued  his  corpse  from  its  obscure  and  tary  honors,  among  those  who  loved  and  admired 

ignominious  burial-place,  and  reinterred  it  in  a  him  in  life,  and  bewailed  his  premature  but  glo- 

^ace  whence  it  could  easily  be  recovered  by  his  rious  death.               ______^                     , 

friends. 

After  having  been  stripped  and  plundered,  by  Xhe  Spirit  of  Illinois.  —  Governor  Yates, 
the  roadside,  near  Richmond,  two  men  were  or-  of  Illinois,  received  a  letter  from  a  town  in  the 
dered  to  take  the  corpse  away  and  bury  it  where  south  part  of  the  State,  in  which  the  writer  corn- 
none  would  ever  know  the  spot,  or  be  able  to  re-  plained  that  traitors  in  his  town  had  cut  down 
cover  the  remains.  But  a  loyal  Virginian,  not  the  American  flag,  and  asked  what  ought  to  bo 
£ur  from  whose  house  he  had  been  shot,  deter-  jone  in  the  prenlises.  The  Governor  promptly 
mined  to  watch  their  operations,  and  know  the  wrote  him  as  follows :  "  Whenever  you  raise  the 
place  of  the  grave.  flag  on  your  own  soil,  or  on  the  public  property 

It  was  midnight,  and  they  took  him,  in  the  of  the  State  or  county,  or  at  any  public  celebration, 

stillness  and  gloom,  across  the  city,  to  the  other  from  honest  love  to  that  flag,  and  patriotic  devo- 

■ide  of  the  James  River,  and  to  the  outer  cor-  tion  to  the  country  which  it  symbolizes,  and  any 

ner  of  an  obscure  burial-place,  in  the  skirt  of  the  traitor  dares  to  lay  his  unhallowed  hand  upon  it 

forest,  where  common  soldiers  who  had  died  in  to  tear  it  down,  then  I  say,  shoot  him  down  as 

the  hospitals  had  been  interred.    He  could  only  you  would  a  dog,  and  I  will  pardon  you  for  the 

obst^rve  them  at  a  distance,  and  was  able  to  rec-  ofience." 
ognize  only  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  they 

buried  him.    When  he  went  there  oftenrard.,  he  yy^^^  j^j^  Bcchanan  was  President,  the 

found  three  graves  aJl  fresh,  and  with  no  mark  potutown  Bank  came  into  existence,  and  out 

of  aoy  kind  to  indicate  which  was  Dahlgren's.  „f  compUment  to  him  the  notes  contained  his 

Determmed,  however,  not  to  abandon  his  ef-  ^^J    g^t  ^^^      j^^         ^^^  b^^  ^^.^^^ 

forte,  he  only  waited  a  favorable  time.    Pickets  Jomany  mutilated  notes,  with  the  words  "traitor." 

"Sf*  T''*  7°"  r^*'""*  and  particular  at  ..judasIscariot,"&c.,in«cribed  under  the  portrait, 

night  tbM  dunng  the  day ;  and  he  accordmply  ^^  -^  ^„  ^^j..^^  to  call  in  all  the  notes  bear- 

detenmned  to  put  a  bold  front  on  the  enterprise.  •     j^^  ^.^^g      „„j  ^.j„„,  „^  ^^ 

So,  taking  a  small  cart,  he  drove  out  m  midday,  ° 

and  went  directly  over  to  the  grave-yard,  in  the  

dress,  and  apparently  on  the  errand,  of  a  laborer. 

The  first  body  he  exhumed  had  a  leg  missing.  The  Doctor  know'd  what  he  giv*  him.  — 

and  the  hair,  and  eyes,  and  figure,  answered  to  During  the  war,  one  of  those  lovely  ladies,  who 

the  description  of  Dahlgren.    Laying  him  in  the  devoted  themselves  to  relieving  the  sufierings  of 

cart,  he  proceeded  to  dig  up  and  lay  over  him  the  soldiers,  was  going  through  a  ward  of  a 

quite  a  number  of  young  peach  trees,  with  dirt  crowded  hospitaL    There  she  found  two  conva- 

enough  to  cover  the  body,  and  with  this  very  lescent  soldiers  sawing  and  hammering,  making 

peaceful-looking  and  unsuspicious  load  he  passed  such  a  noise  that  she  felt  it  necessary  to  interfere        j 

all  Uie  sentries,  and  througn  the  streets  of  Rich-  in  her  gentle  way.                                                        ^ 

mond,  without  challenge.     Arriving  home,  he  ''Why,"  she  said,  **what  is  this?— what  axe 

dng  another  grave  for  his  body  in  the  comer  of  you  doing?  " 
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"What  we  doin'P  Makin'  a  coffin— that's 
what" 

**A  coffin?  indeed,  and  whom  is  it  for?  " 

•«  Who  for  P .  that  feller  over  there  " — pointing 
behind  him. 

The  lady  looked,  and  saw  a  man  l}'ing  on  his 
white  bed,  yet  alive,  who  seemed  to  be  watching 
what  was  being  done. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  man 
isn't  dead.  He  is  alive,  and  perhaps  he  won't 
die.  'Yon  had  better  not  go  on." 

**  Go  on !  Yes,  yes,  we  shall.  The  doctor  he 
told  us.  He  said,  make  the  coffin ;  and  I  guess 
he  know'd  what  he  giv'  him." 


"  GREENBACKS." 

The  foUowliiff  was  written  across  the  back  of  one  of  those 

bills. 

Gbbbn  be  thy  back  upon  thee ! 

Thou  pledgo  of  happier  days, 
When  bloody-handed  treason 

No  more  its  head  shall  raise ; 
But  still,  from  Maine  to  Texas, 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  wave 
Cer  the  hearts  and  homes  of  freemen. 

Nor  mock  one  fettered  slave. 

Fledge  —  of  the  people's  credit, 

To  carry  on  the  war. 
By  furnishing  the  sinews 

In  a  currency  at  par ; 
With  cash  enough  left  over. 

When  they've  cancelled  every  note. 
To  buy  half  the  thrones  of  Europe, 

With  the  crowns  tossed  in  to  boot. 

Fledge  —  to  our  buried  fethers, 

That  sons  of  patriot  sires. 
On  Freedom's  sacred  altars. 

Relight  their  glorious  fires  — 
That  fortune,  liS,  and  honor 

To  our  country's  cause  we  give ; 
Fortune  and  life  may  perish, 

Yet  the  Government  shidl  live. 

Fledge  —  to  our  unborn  children, 

That,  free  from  blot  or  stain, 
The  flag  hauled  down  at  Sumter 

Shall  yet  float  free  again ; 
And,  cleansed  from  foul  dishonor, 

And  rebaptized  in  blood. 
Wave  o'er  the  land  forever, 

To  Freedom  and  to  God ! 


Scenes  at  Fort  Donelson.  —  The  following 
incidents  were  given  in  a  narrative  sermon  preached 
by  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer,  at  Chicago,  a  few  days 
after  the  terrible  battle  at  Fort  Donelson : 

"  After  leaving  home  our  great  desire  was,  of 
course,  to  get  to  Fort  Donelson  and  to  our  work 
in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  thank  me  for  a  full  account  of  Cairo,  his- 
torical and  descriptive.  I  will  merely  say,  when 
you  want  to  solicit  a  quiet  place  of  retirement  in 
the  summer,  do  not  even  ^  to  look  at  Cairo.  I 
assure  jrou,  it  wili  not  suit    It  is  notable  here 


only  for  being  the  first  point  where  we  meet  with 
traces  of  the  great  conflict  The  first  I  saw  were 
three  or  four  of  those  long  boxes,  that  hold  only 
and  always  the  same  treasure ;  these  were  shells 
nailed  together  by  comrades  in  the  camp,  I  sup- 
pose, to  send  some  brave  man  home.  Ab  I  went 
past  one  lying  on  the  sidewalk  in  the  dreary  rain 
and  mud,  I  read  on  a  card  the  name  of  a  «dlant 
officer  who  had  fallen  in  the  %ht ;  and  as  I  stood 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  it,  the  soldier  who  had 
attended  it  came  up,  together  with  the  brother  of 
the  dead  man,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  meet  the 
body.  It  seemed  there  was  some  doubt  whether 
this  might  not  be  some  other  of  the  half  dozen 
who  had  been  labelled  at  once,  and  the  coffin 
must  be  opened  before  it  was  taken  away. 

**  I  glanced  at  tiie  face  of  the  b'ving  brother  aa 
he  stood  and  gazed  at  the  face  of  the  dead ;  but 
I  must  not  desecrate  that  sisht  by  a  description. 
He  was  his  brother  belovea,  and  he  was  aead^ 
but  he  had  fallen  in  a  great  battle,  where  treason 
bit  the  dust,  and  he  was  faithful  unto  death.  He 
must  have  died  instantly,  for  the  wound  was  in  a 
mortal  place ;  and  there  was  not  one  line  or  fur- 
row to  tell  of  a  long  agony,  but  a  look  like  a  quiet 
child,  which  told  how  the  old  confidence  of  He- 
brew David, '  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  wake  in 
thy  likeness,'  was  verified  in  all  the  confusion  of 
the  battle.  God's  finger  touched  him,  and  he 
slept;  and 

<  The  great  intelligences  fair 

That  range  above  our  mortal  state. 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate, 
Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there.' 

''One  incident  I  remember,  as  we  were  de- 
tained at  Cairo,  that  gave  me  a  sense  of  how 
curiously  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  our  lives 
are  blended.  I  had  hardly  gone  a  square  from 
that  touching  sight,  when  I  came  across  a  group 
of  men  gathered  round  a  soldier  wounded  in  the 
head.  Nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  to  see  the 
hurt;  and  the  man,  with  perfect  eood  nature,  re- 
moved the  bandage.  It  was  a  biulet  wound,  very 
near  the  centre  of  the  forehead ;  and  the  man  de- 
clared the  ball  had  fiattened,  and  fallen  ofi*.  '  But,' 
said  a  simple  man,  eagerly,  *  why  didn't  the  ball 
ga  into  your  head  ? '  '  Sir,'  said  the  soldier, 
proudly,  '  my  head's  too  hard ;  a  ball  can't  get 
through  it ! ' 

*'  A  journey  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  up 
the  Omo  and  Cumberland  Rivers  brought  us  to 
Fort  Donelson,  and  we  got  there  at  sunset  I 
went  at  once  into  the  camp,  and  found  there  dear 
friends,  who  used  to  sit  in  these  pews,  and  had 
stood  fast  through  all  the  thickest  battle.  They 
gave  us  cofiee,  which  they  drank  as  if  it  were 
nectar,  and  we  as  if  it  were  senna. 

<*  A  body  of  men  drew  up  to  see  us,  and  de- 
manded the  inevitable  'few  remarks;'  and  we 
told  them,  through  our  tears,  how  proud  and 
thankful  thev  had  mode  us,  and  what  great  tides 
of  gladness  hod  risen  for  them  in  our  city,  and 
wherever  the  tidings  of  victory  had  run;  and 
how  our  hands  gave  but  a  feeble  pressure,  our 
voices  but  a  feeble  echo  of  the  mighty,  spirit  that 
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was  everywhere  reaching  out  to  greet  those  that 
were  safe,  to  comfort  the  sufferingy  and  to  sorrow 
for  the  dead. 

**  The  *  own  correspondents '  of  the  newspapers 
describe  Fort  DonelBon  just  as  if  a  man  should 
say  that  water  is  a  fluid,  or  granite  a  solid.  I 
have  seen  no  printed  description  of  it  that  will 
make  a  picture  in  the  mind.  I  think  there  is  a 
picture  gpraven  on  some  silent  soul  that  will  get 
Itself  prmted  some  time.  But  it  took  years  to 
set  a  word-picture  of  Dunbar,  and  it  may  take  as 
long  to  get  one  of  Donelson.  If  you  take  a  bow 
and  tighten  the  string  until  it  is  yeij  much  over- 
bent,  and  lay  it  down  on  a  table,  with  the  string 
towards  you,  it  will  give  a  fisiint  idea  of  the  breast- 
works —  the  river  beins  to  them  what  the  cord  is 
to  the  bow.  At  the  rignt  hand  comer,  where  the 
bow  and  cord  join,  is  the  famous  water  battery, 
commanding  a  straight  reach  in  the  river  of  about 
a  mile,  where  the  gunboats  must  come  up ;  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  up  the  river,  lies  the 
town  of  Dover. 

*'  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  ^o  over  the  entire 
ffround  with  a  number  of  our  finends,  and  to  wan- 
der here  and  there  alone  at  rare  moments  besides^ 
The  day  I  spent  there  was  like  one  of  our  sweet- 
eat  May-days.  As  I  stood  in  a  bit  of  secluded 
woodland,  in  the  still  morning,  the  spring  birds 
sang  as  sweetly,  and  flitted  about  as  merrily,  as 
if  no  tempest  of  fire,  and  smoke,  and  terror  had 
ever  driven  them  in  mortal  haste  away.  In  one 
place  where  the  battle  had  raged,  I  found  a  little 
Dunch  of  sweet  bergamont,  that  had  just  put  out 
its  brown-blue  leaves,  reioicing  in  its  first  resur- 
rection, and  a  bed  of  daffodUs,  ready  to  unfold 
their  golden  robes  to  the  sun;  and  the  green 
grass,  in  sunny  places,  was  fair  to  see.  But 
where  great  woods  had  cast  their  shadows,  the 
necessities  of  attack  and  defence  had  made  one 
haggard  and  almost  universal  ruin  —  trees  cut 
down  into  all  sorts  of  wild  confusion,  torn  and 
splintered  by  cannon  ball,  trampled  by  horses  and 
men,  and  crushed  under  the  heavy  wheels  of  ar- 
tiUery.    One  sad  wreck  covered  aU. 

**  Of  course,  it  was  not  possible  to  cover  all  the 
ground,  or  to  cut  down  all  the  trees.  But  here 
and  there,  where  the  defenders  would'  sweep  a 
pass,  where  our  brave  men  must  come,  all  was 
oared  for  the  work  of  death ;  and  where  the  battle 
had  raged,  the  wreck  was  fearful. 

"Oiur  ever-busy  mother  Nature  had  already 
brought  down  great  rains  to  wash  the  crimson 
•tains  from  her  bosom  ;  and  it  was  only  in  some 
blanket  cast  under  the  bushes,  or  some  loose  gar- 
ment taken  from  a  wounded  man,  that  these  most 
fearful  sights  were  to  be  seen.  But  all  over 
the  field  were  strewn  the  implements  of  death, 
with  garments,  harness,  shot  and  shell,  dead 
horses,  and  the  resting-places  of  dead  men.  Al- 
most a  week  had  passed  since  the  battle,  and 
most  of  the  dead  were  buried.  We  heard  of  twos 
and  threes,  and  in  one  case  of  eleven,  still  lying 
where  they  fell ;  and,  as  we  rode  down  a  lonely 
pass,  we  came  to  one  waiting  to  be  laid  in  the 
aost,  and  stopped  for  a  moment  to  note  the  sad 
sight.    Pray  look  out  from  my  eyes  at  him,  as  he 


lies  where  he  felL  Tou  see  by  his  garb  that  he 
is  one  of  the  rebel  army,  and,  by  the  peculiar 
marks  of  that  class,  that  he  is  a  city  roi^h.  There 
is  little  about  him  to  soften  the  gran  picture  that 
rises  up  before  you,  as  he  rests  in  perfect  stillness 
by  that  fallen  tree ;  but  there  is  a  shawl,  coarse 
and  homely,  that  must  have  belonged  to  some 
woman;  and 

*  His  hands  are  folded  on  his  breast ; 
There  is  no  other  thing  expressed. 
But  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest.' 

'*  Wm^  you  still  let  me  guide  you  through  that 
scene  as  it  comes  up  before  me  P  That  long  mound, 
with  pieces  of  board  here  and  there,  is  a  grave ; 
and  sixty-one  of  our  brave  fellows  rest  in  it,  side  by 
side.  Those  pieces  of  board  are  the  gravestones, 
and  the  chiset  is  a  black  lead  penciL  The  queer 
straggling  letters  tell  you  that  the  common  sol- 
dier has  done  this,  to  preserve,  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  the  memory  of  one  who  used  to  go  out  with 
him  on  the  dangerous  picket  guard,  and  tat  with 
him  by  the  camp  fire,  and  wlusper  to  him,  as  they 
lay  side  by  side  in  the  tent  through  the  still  win- 
ter night,  the  hope  he  had  before  him  when  tiie 
war  was  over,  or  the  trust  in  this  comrade  if  he 
fell.  There  you  see  one  large  board,  and  in  a 
beautiful  fiowing  hand,  *  John  Olver,  Thirty-first 
Illinois ; '  and  you  wonder  for  a  moment  whether 
the  man  who  oas  so  tried  to  surpass  the  rest  was 
nursed  at  the  same  breast  with  John  Olver,  or 
whether  John  was  a  comrade,  hearty  and  trusty 
beyond  all  price. 

"  And  you  will  ebserve  that  the  dead  are  buried 
in  companies,  every  man  in  his  own  company, 
side  by  side ;  that  the  prisoners  are  sent  out  af- 
ter the  battle  to  bury  tneir  own  dead ;  but  that 
our  own  men  will  not'permit  them  to  bury  a  fel- 
low-soldier of  the  Union,  but  every  man  in  this 
sacred  cause  is  held  sacred  even  for  the  grave. 

*'  And  thus  on  the  crest  of  a  lull  is  the  place 
where  the  dwellers  in  that  little  town  have  buried 
their  dead  since  ever  they  came  to  live  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  White  marble  and  gray  lime- 
stone, and  decayed  wooden  monuments,  tell  who 
rests  beneath.  There  stands  a  gray  stone,  cut 
with  these  home-made  letters,  that  tell  you 
how  William  N.  Ross  died  on  the  26th  day  of 
March,  1814,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age ; 
and  right  alongside  are  the  graves,  newly-made, 
of  men  who  died  last  week  in  a  strife  which  no 
wild  imagining  of  this  native  man  ever  conceived 
possible  m  that  quiet  spot  Here,  in  the  midst 
of  the  cemetery,  the  rebel  officers  have  pitched 
their  tents ;  for  the  place  is  one  where  a  com- 
mander ^n  sec  easily  the  greater  part  of  the 
camp.  Here  is  a  tent  where  some  woman  has 
lived,  for  she  has  left  a  sewing-machine  and  a 
small  chum ;  and  not  far  away  you  see  a  hapless 
kitten  shot  dead ;  and  everywhere  things  that 
make  you  shudder,  and  fill  you  with  sadness  over 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  war. 

"  Here  you  meet  a  man  who  has  been  in  com- 
mand, and  stood  fast ;  and  when  you  say  some 
simple  word  of  praise  to  him  in  the  name  of  all 
who  love  their  country,  he  blushes  and  stammers 
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like  a  woman,  and  tells  you  he  tried  to  do  his 
best ;  and  when  we  ^  to  Mound  Cibr,  we  shall 
find  a  man  racked  with  pain,  who  will  forget  to 
suffer  in  telling  how  this  brave  man  jou  have  just 
spoken  to,  not  only  stood  by  his  own  regiment 
in  a  fierce  storm  of  shot,  but  when  he  saw  a  regi- 
ment near  his  own  giving  back,  because  their  of- 
ficers showed  the  white  feather,  rode  up  to  the 
Foment,  hurled  a  mighbr  curse  at  those  who 
were  giving  back,  stood  mst  by  the  men  in  the 
thickest  fight,  and  saved  them ;  and,  says  the  sick 
man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  '  I  would  rather  be 
a  private  under  him,  than  a  captain  under  any 
otoer  man!' 

^1  noticed  one  feature  in  this  camp  that  I 
never  saw  before ;  the  men  do  not  swear  and  use 
profime  words  as  they  used  to  do.  There  is  a 
little  touch  of  seriousness  about  them.  They  are 
cheerful  and  hearty,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will 
mostly  fall  back  into  the  old  bad  habit  so  painful 
to  hear ;  but  they  have  been  too  near  to  the  tre- 
mendous verities  of  hell  and  heaven  on  that  battle- 
field, to  turn  them  into  nnall  change  for  every- 
day use  just  yet.  They  have  taken  the  eternal 
name  for  common  purposes  a  thousand  times ; 
and  we  feel  as  if  we  could  say  with  Paul,  *  The 
times  of  this  ignorance  Ood  passed  by.'  But  on 
that  fearful  day,  when  judgment  fires  were  all 
aflame,  a  voice  said, '  Be  stUl,  and  know  tiiat  I 
am  God ; '  and  they  are  still  under  the  shadow  of 
that  awful  name. 

"  Now,  friends,  I  can  give  you  these  hints  and 
incidents,  and  many  more  if  it  were  needful ;  but 
Tou  must  still  be  left  without  a  picture  of  the 
battle-field,  and  I  must  hasten  to  the  work  we 
want  to  do.  The  little  town  of  Dover  was  full 
of  sick  and  wounded ;  and  they,  first  of  all,  com- 
manded our  attention.  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  soldier's  life  to  expect  much  comfort  for  him ; 
but  we  found  even  less  than  I  expected  among 
those  who  were  huddled  together  there.  There 
was  no  adequate  comfort  of  any  kind;  many 
were  laid  on  the  fioor ;  most  were  entirely  unpro- 
vided with  a  change  of  linen,  and  not  one  had 
any  proper  nourismnent.  What  we  carried  with 
us  was  welcome  beyond  all  price.  The  policy  of 
our  commanders  was  to  remove  all  the  wounded 
on  steamboats  to  Paducah,  Mound  City,  and  other 

S laces  on  the  rivers ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  my 
uty,  with  several  other  gentleman  acting  as  sur- 
ffeons  and  nurses,  to  attend  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  wounded  men  from  Fort  Donelson  to 
Mound  City. 

"  I  may  not  judge  harshly  of  what  should  be 
done  in  a  time  of  war  like  this  in  the  West ;  it  is 
very  easy  to  be  unfair.  I  will  simply  tell  you 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  things  sent  up  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  way  of  Unen,  and 
things  sent  by  our  citizens  in  the  way  of  nourish- 
ment, I  see  no  possibility  by  which  those  wounded 
men  could  have  been  lifted  out  of  their  blood- 
stained woollen  garments,  saturated  with  wet  and 
mud,  or  could  have  had  any  food  and  drink,  except 
corn-mush,  hard  bread,  and  the  turbid  water  of 
the  river. 
**  That  long  cabin  of  the  steamboat  is  packed 


with  wounded  men,  laid  on  each  nde,  aide  by 
side,  so  dose  that  you  can  hardly  put  one  foot 
between  the  men  to  nve  them  a  drink,  or  to  coed 
their  fearful  hurts.  Most  of  us  have  been  hurt 
badly  at  some  time  in  our  life,  and  remember 
what  tender  and  constant  care  we  needed,  and 
got  If  you  will  substitute  a  rather  careless  and 
clumsy  man  for  the  mother  or  wife  who  waited 
on  you,  and  divide  his  time  and  attention  among 
perhaps  forty  patients,  you  will  be  able  to  con- 
ceive something  d  what  had  been  the  ocmdition 
of  these  poor  travellers,  bat  for  the  Chio^  Com- 
mittee. 

"  Here  is  one  who  has  lost  an  arm,  and  there 
one  who  has  lost  a  leg.  This  old  man  of  nxtr 
has  been  struck  by  a  grape  shot,  and  that  boy  of 
eighteen  has  been  shot  tnrough  the  lui^.  Here 
a  noble-looking  man  has  lived  through  a  fear- 
ful bullet  wound  just  over  the  eye ;  and  that  poor 
German,  who  could  never  talk  English  so  aa  to 
be  readily  understood,  has  been  hit  in  the  month, 
and  has  lost  all  hope  of  talking,  except  by  signa. 

**  That  man  with  a  shattered  foot  talks  in  the 
old  dialect  I  spoke  when  I  was  a  child ;  and  when 
I  answer  him  m  his  own  tongue,  the  words  toodi 
him  like  a  sovereign  medicine. 

*'The  doctor  comes  to  this  younr  man,  and 
savs  quietly,  '  I  think,  my  boy,  I  wall  have  to 
take  your  arm  off; '  and  he  cries  out  in  a  great 
agony, '  O  dear  doctor !  do  save  my  arm ! '  and 
the  doctor  tells  him  he  will  try  a  little  longer, 
and  when  he  has  gone,  the  poor  fellow  says  to 
me,  *  What  shall  I  do  if  I  lose  my  arm  ?  I  have 
a  poor  old  mother  at  home,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  do  anything  for  her  but  me.' 

**  That  man  who  has  lost  his  arm  is  evidently 
sinking.  As  I  lay  wet  linen  on  the  poor  stump, 
he  tells  me  how  '  he  has  a  wife  and  two  diildren 
at  home,  and  he  has  always  tried  to  do  liffht,  and 
to  live  a  manly  life.'  The  good,  simple  heart  is 
clearly  trying  to  balance  its  accounts,  before  it 
faces  the  great  event  which  it  feels  to  be  not  fiur 
distant  As  I  go  past  him,  I  see  the  &ce  grow- 
ing quieter ;  and  at  last  good  Mr.  Williams,  who 
has  watched  him  to  the  end.  teUs  me  he  put  up 
his  one  hand,  gently  closed  his  own  eyes,  and 
then  laid  the  hand  across  his  breast  and  died. 

"  That  boy  in  the  comer,  alone,  sufiiers  agonj 
such  as  I  may  not  telL  AU  day  long  we  hear  lua 
cries  of  pain  through  half  the  length  of  the  boat ; 
far  into  the  night,  the  tide  of  anguish  pours  over 
him ;  but  at  last  the  pain  is  all  gone,  and  he  calla 
one  of  our  number  to  him,  and  says, '  I  am  going. 
I  want  you  to  please  write  a  letter  to  my  father ; 
tell  him  I  owe  such  a  man  two  dollars  and  a  hal^ 
and  such  a  man  owes  me  four  dollars ;  and  he 
must  draw  my  pay,  and  keep  it  all  for  himself' 
Then  he  lay  silently  a  little  while,  and,  as  the 
nurse  wet  his  lips,  said,  *  O,  I  should  so  like  a 
drink  out  of  my  father's  well ! '  and  in  a  moment 
he  had  gone  where  angels  gather  immortality 

*  By  Life's  fair  stream,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God.' 

"  And  so  all  day  long,  with  cooling  water  and 
soft  linen,  with  morsels  of  food  and  sips  of  wine, 
with  words  of  cheer  and  tender  pity  to  every  one, 
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and  most  of  all  to  those  that  were  in  the  sorest 
need*  we  tried  to  do  some  small  service  for  those 
that  had  done  and  suffered  so  much  for  us.  Some 
are  dead,  and  more  will  die,  and  some  will  live, 
and  he  strong  men  again ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  will  forget  our  poor  service  in  that  ter- 
rible pain ;  while  to  us  tnere  came  such  a  reward 
in  the  work  as  not  one  of  us  ever  felt  before,  and 
we  all  felt  that  it  was  but  a  small  firagment  of  the 
debt  we  owed  to  the  brave  men  who  had  given 
life  itself  for  our  sacred  cause. 

**  Two  or  three  things  came  out  of  this  jour- 
nej  to  the  battle-field  that  gave  me  some  new 
thoughts  and  realizations,  ^d  first,  in  all  honor, 
I  realized  more  fully  than  you  can  do,  that  in 
those  victories  of  which  Fort  Donelson  is  the 
greatest,  we  have  reached  not  only  the  turning- 
point,  as  we  hope,  of  this  dreadful  war,  but  we 
have  plucked  the  first  fruits  of  our  Western  civ- 
ilization. I  am  not  here  to  question  for  one 
moment  the  spirit  and  courage  of  our  brothers  in 
tiie  East ;  the  shade  of  Winthrop,  noblest  and 
knightliest  man,  the  peer  of  Arthur  for  truth,  of 
Richard  for  courage,  and  of  Sidney  for  gentle- 
ness, would  rise  up  to  rebuke  me.  Ball's  Bluff 
was  worse  than  Balaklava  as  a  criminal  blunder, 
and  equal  to  it  in  every  quality  of  steady,  hope- 
less courage.  America  will  never  breed  a  true 
man  who  will  not  weep  as  he  reads  the  story  of 
those  hapless  Harvard  boys,  whose  clear  eyes 
looked  out  at  death  steadily  .to  the  last,  and  who 
scorned  to  fiinch. 

**But  here  on  our  Western  prairies,  and  in  our 
backwoods,  we  have  been  raising  a  new  genera- 
tion of  men,  whose  name  we  never  mentioned, 
under  new  influences,  whose  bearing  we  did  not 
understand ;  and  the  first  time  they  eould  get  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor,  they  sprang  into  the  foremost 
soldiers,  in  the  land. 

'*  Good  elderly  New  England  ministers,  of  our 
own  faith,  have  made  it  a  point  to  speak,  in  East- 
em  conventions,  of  our  nopeless  struggle  with 
the  semi-savagery  of  these  mighty  wildernesses. 
My  dear  doctor,  that  boy  of  eighteen  was  bom 
in  the  prairies,  and  went  to  meetings  where  you 
would  have  gone  crazy  with  the  noise  of  the 
mighty  pra^'ers  and  psalms :  and  he  got  the  con- 
version which  vou  do  not  believe  in,  and  was  a 
sort  of  Methooist  or  Baptist ;  but  he  stood  like 
one  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard  through  all  the 
battle ;  and  when  he  was  shot  down,  and  could 
fight  no  longer,  his  mighty  spirit  dragged  the 
broken  tabernacle  into  the  busnes,  and  there  he 
prayed  with  all  his  might,  not  for  himself,  but 
that  the  God  of  battles  would  give  us  the  victory. 
That  rough-looking  man  was  wounded  twice  with 
ffhastly  hurts,  and  twice  went  from  the  surgeon 
back  to  the  fight,  and  only  gave  up  when  the  third 
ahot  crippled  him  beyond  remedy. 

'*'!  saw  those  ''Iowa  Second**  boys  come 
on  to  charge  the  breastworks,*  said  our  friend 
Colonel  Webster  to  us.  'More  than  one  regi- 
ment had  been  beaten  back,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  began  to  look  very  uncertain.  They 
came  on  steamly,  silently,  through  the  storm  of 
shoty  closing  up  as  their  comrades  fell ;  and  with- 


out stopping  to  fire  a  single  volley  that  might 
thin  the  ranks  of  the  defenders,  ana  make  some 
gap  by  which  the^  might  pour  into  the  fortress, 
they  went  down  into  the  ditch,  and  dean  over 
the  defences,  and  there  they  staid  in  spite  of  all' 

"One  quiet-looking  officer  saw  his  company 
sorely  thinned  in  the  oeginning  of  the  day ;  and 
that  the  cause  might  have  one  more  arm,  he 
took  musket  and  ammunition  from  one  who  could 
use  them  no  more,  and  fought  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  shot  for  shot,  all  day  long ;  and,  as  a 
wounded  soldier  told  me  this  through  his  pain, 
he  added, '  I  tell  you,  sir,  if  that  man  ever  runs 
for  an  office.  Til  vote  for  him,  sure.' 

*'  Secondly,  from  all  these  experiences,  I  have 
got  a  fresh  conviction  of  the  great  mystery  of 
the  shedding  of  blood  for  salvation.  We  nave 
been  accustomed,  especially  in  Unitarian  churches, 
to  consider  PauPs  iaeas  about  blood-shedding  as 
the  fruit  of  his  education  under  a  sacrificial  Ju- 
daism, and  that,  again,  as  a  twin-sister  of  bar- 
barism ;  but  as  I  went  over  this  battle-field,  and 
thought  on  the  dead  heroes,  and  of  all  they  died 
for,  I  kept  repeating  over  each  one, '  He  gave  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many ; '  and  I  wondered,  when 
I  thought  of  how  we  had  all  gone  astray  as  a 
people,  and  how  inevitable  this  war  had  become, 
m  consequence,  as  the  final  test  of  the  two  great 
antagonisms,  whether  it  may  not  be  true  in  our 
national  affairs,  as  in  a  more  universal  sense^ 
'  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remia- 
sion  of  sins.'  And  so,  by  consequence,  every 
true  hero  fallen  in  this  struggle  for  the  right  la 
also  a  savior  to  the  nation  and  the  race. 

"  Finally,  I  came  to  feel  a  more  tender  pity  Ibr 
the  deluded  men  on  the  other  side,  and  a  more 
unutterable  hatred  of  that  vile  thing  that  has 
made  them  what  they  are.  On -all  sides  I  found 
yovmg  men  with  faces  as  sweet  and  ingenuous  aa 
the  faces  of  our  own  children,  —  as  open  to  sym- 
pathy, and,  according  to  their  light,  as  ready  to 
give  ail  they  had  for  their  cause. 

"  I  felt  like  weeping  to  see  children  of  our  noUe 
mother  so  bare,  and  poor,  and  sad ;  to  see  their 
little  villages  so  different  from  those  where  the 
community  is  not  tainted  by  the  curse  and  pro- 
scription of  human  bondage;  and  I  felt  more 
deeply  than  ever  before  how,  for  the  sake  of  those 
men,  who,  in  spite  of  all,  are  our  brothers,  this 
horrible  curse  and  delusion  of  slavery  ought  to  be 
routed  utterly  out  of  the  land." 


William  Reid,  an  old  sailor  and  man-of-war's- 
man,  who  was  on  board  the  Owasco,  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  fight  at  Galveston.  During 
the  hottest  moments  of  the  battle  between  the 
Owasco  and  the  rebel  batteries,  this  man  received 
a  severe  wound  while  in  the  act  of  loading  his 
rifie.  His  two  forefingers  on  his  left  hand  were 
shot  away,  and  the  surgeon  ordered  him  below ; 
but  he  refused  to  go,  and,  tying  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief around  his  fingers,  ne  remamed  on  deck, 
and  did  good  execution  with  his  rifle.  Not  more 
than  thirty  minutes  after,  another  shot  struck 
him  in  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  blood  spirted 
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out  through  his  shirt.  Master's  Mate  Arbana 
then  ordered  him  to  go  below,  and  have  the  sur- 
geon dress  his  wounds.  The  brave  old  fellow 
said :  **  No,  sir ;  as  long  as  there  is  any  fighting 
to  be  done,  1  will  stay  on  deck ! " 

After  the  engaffement  was  over,  the  noble- 
hearted  sailor  had  his  wounds  dressed  and  prop- 
erly attended  to.  He  remained  on  board  the 
Owasco,  and  whenever  they  beat  to  general  quar- 
ters, William  Keid  was  at  his  post  ready  for 
orders.  He  was  told  one  day  hy  the  captain  to 
go  below,  as  he  was  on  the  sick  list,  and  his 
place  was  in  the  hospitaL  He  was  displeased 
with  this  remark,  and  replied :  "  No,  captain,  my 
eyes  are  good,  and  I  can  pull  a  look-string  as 
well  as  any  on  'em."  The  lock-string  is  a  lanyard 
connected  with  the  cap  that  fires  the  gun. 


John  Bubns,  tedb  Hero  of  Oettysbubg.  — 
The  following  thrilling  narrative  was  related  by 
B.  D.  Beyea,  who  spent  several  days  on  the 
battle-field  in  search  of  the  body  of  Captain  C. 
H.  Flagg,  who  fell  in  that  terrible  fight : 

*'  In  Uie  town  of  Gettysburg  live  an  old  couple 
by  the  name  of  Bums.  The  old  man  was  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age;  vet  the  frosts  of  many  winters  have  not 
cnilled  his  patriotism,  nor  diminished  his  love  for 
the  old  flag  under  which  he  fought  in  his  early 
dajrs.  When  the  rebels  invaded  the  beautifm 
Cumberland  Valley,  and  were  marching  on  Get- 
tysburg, old  Bums  concluded  that  it  was  time  for 
every  loyal  man,  young  or  old,  to  be  up  and  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  beat  back  the  rebel  foe,  and,  u 
possible,  give  them  a  quiet  resting-place  beneath 
the  sod  they  were  polluting  with  their  unhallowed 
feet  The  old  hero  took  down  an  old  State  mus- 
ket he  had  in  his  house,  and  commenced  running 
bullets.  The  old  lady  saw  what  he  was  about, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  in  the  world  he  was 
going  to  do.  '  Ah,'  said  Bums, '  I  thought  some 
of  the  boys  xfiight  want  the  old  gun,  and  I  am 
setting  it  ready  for  them.'  The  rebels  came  on. 
Old  Bums  kept  his  eye  on  the  lookout  until  he 
saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  coming  in,  carried  by 
our  brave  boys.  This  was  more  than  the  old 
fellow  could  stand.  His  patriotism  got  the  better 
of  his  age  and  infirmity.  Grabbing  his  musket, 
he  started  out.  The  old  lady  hallooed  to  him : 
'  Bums,  where  are  you  going  ?*  *0,*  says  Bums, 
*  I  am  going  out  to  see  what  is  going  on.  He  im- 
mediately went  to  a  Wisconsm  regiment,  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  take  him  in.  Thev  told 
him  they  would,  and  gave  lum  three  rousing  cheers. 

**  The  old  musket  was  soon  thrown  aside,  and  a 
first-rate  rifle  given  him,  and  twenty  five  rounds 
of  cartridges. 

**  The  engagement  between  the  two  armies  soon 
came  on,  and  the  old  man  fired  eighteen  of  his 
twenty-five  rounds,  and  says  he  killed  three 
rebels  to  his  certain  knowledge.  Our  forces 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  and  leave  our  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field ;  and  Bums,  having 
received  three  wounds,  was  left  abo,  not  being 


able  to  get  away.  There  he  lay  in  dtizen's  dress ; 
and  if  the  rebs  found  him  in  that  condition,  he 
knew  death  was  his  portion ;  so  he  concluded  to 
try  strategy  as  his  only  hope.  Soon  the  rebs  came 
up,  and  approached  him,  saying :  '  Old  man,  what 
are  you  doing  here  ? '  *  I  am  Iving  here  wounded* 
as  you  see,'  he  replied.  '  Well,  but  what  business 
have  you  to  be  here  ?  and  who  wounded  you  P 
our  troops,  or  yours?'  'I  don't  know  who 
wounded  me ;  but  I  only  know  that  I  am  wounded, 
and  in  a  bad  fix.'  '  Well,  what  were  vou  doing 
here  ?  —  what  was  your  business  ? '  *  If  you  wiu 
hear  m]^  story,  I  will  tell  you.  My  old  woman's 
health  is  very  poor,  and  I  was  over  across  the 
country  to  get  a  girl  to  help  her ;  and,  coming 
back,  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  hod  got  right 
into  this  fix,  and  here  I  am.'  *  Where  do  you 
live  ? '  inquired  the  rebels.  '  Over  in  town,  in 
such  a  small  house.'  Thev  then  picked  him  up, 
and  carried  him  home,  and  left  him.  But  they 
soon  returned,  as  if  suspecting  he  had  been  lying 
to  them,  and  made  him  answer  a  great  many 
questions ;  but  he  stuck  to  his  old  story»  and  they 
failed  to  make  anything  out  of  old  Bums,  and 
then  left  him  for  good. 

**  He  says  he  shall  always  feel  indebted  to  some 
of  his  neighbors  for  the  last  call ;  for  he  believes 
some  one  had  informed  them  of  lum.  Soon  after 
they  left,  a  bullet  came  into  his  room,  and  struck 
in  the  wall  about  six  inches  above  where  he  lajr 
on  his  sofa ;  but  he  don't  know  who  fired  it  His 
wounds  proved  to  be  only  flesh  wounds,  and  he 
is  getting  well,  feels  first-rate,  and  says  he  would 
like  one  more  good  chance  to  give  them  a  rip." 


THE   BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

BT    HOWARD    OLTNDOK. 

The  days  of  June  were  nearly  done ; 
The  fields,  with  plenty  overrun, 
Were  ripening  'neath  the  harvest  sun. 
In  fruitful  Pennsylvania ! 

Sang  birds  and  children,  **  All  is  well ! " 
When,  sudden,  over  hill  and  dell. 
The  gloom  of  coming  battle  fell 

On  peaceful  Pennsylvania  I 

Through  Maryland's  historic  land, 
With  boastful  tongue,  and  spoiling  hand. 
They  burst — a  fierce  and  famished  band-» 
Right  into  Pennsylvania ! 

In  Cumberland's  romantic  vale 
Was  heard  the  plundered  farmer's  wail. 
And  every  mother's  cheek  was  pale 
In  blooming  Pennsylvania  I 

With  taunt  and  jeer,  and  shout  and  song, 
Through  rustic  towns  they  passed  along — 
A  confident  and  braggart  throng — 

Through  frightened  Pennsylvania ! 

The  tidings  startled  hill  and  glen; 
Up  sprang  our  hardy  Northern  men, 
And  there  was  speedy  travel  then. 
All  into  Pennsylvania  I 
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^16  foe  laughed  out  in  open  scorn ; 
For  "Union  men  were  coward-bom/' 
And  tben  —  thej  wanted  all  the  com 
That  grew  in  Pennsylvania ! 

•        •        •        • 

It  was  the  languid  hour  of  noon, 
When  all  the  birds  were  out  of  tune. 
And  nature  in  a  sultry  swoon, 

In  pleasant  Pennsylvania !  — • 

"When,  sudden  o'er  the  slumbering  plain, 
Bed  flashed  the  battle's  fiery  rain ; 
The  volleying  cannon  shook  again 
ihe  hills  of  Pennsylvania ! 

Beneath  that  curse  of  iron  hail, 
That  threshed  the  plain  with  flashing  flail, 
Well  might  the  stoutest  soldier  quau. 
In  echoing  Pennsylvania ! 

Then,  like  a  sudden  summer  rain. 
Storm-driven  o'er  the  darkened  plain. 
They  burst  upon  our  ranks  and  main, 
In  startled  Pennsylvania ! 

We  felt  the  old  ancestral  thrill, 
From  sire  to  son  transmitted  still. 
And  fought  for  Freedom  with  a  will, 
In  pleasant  Pennsylvania ! 

The  breathless  shock — the  maddened  toil- 
The  sudden  clinch — the  sharp  recoil— 
And  we  were  masters  of  the  soil. 
In  bloody  Pennsylvania ! 

To  westward  fell  the  beaten  foe ; 
The  growl  of  battle,  hoarse  and  low, 
Was  heard  anon,  but  ^ing  slow. 

In  ransomed  Pennsylvania ! 

Sou'-westward,  with  the  sinking  sun, 
The  cloud  of  battle,  dense  and  dun, 
Flashed  into  fire — and  all  was  won 
In  joyful  Pennsylvania! 

But  ah !  the  heaps  of  loyal  slain ! 
The  bloody  toil !  the  bitter  pain  1 
For  Uiose  who  shall  not  stand  again 
In  pleasant  Pennsylvania  I 

Back,  through  the  verdant  valley  lands, 
Bast  fled  the  foe,  in  firightened  bands. 
With  broken  swords,  and  empty  hands, 
Out  of  foir  Pennsylvania  I 


An  Heroic  Old  Man.  —  A  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  writing  from  Missionary  Eidge,  in 
October,  ISCiS,  says :  "  I  presume  you  know  Fa- 
ther Challon,  a  Catholic  priest  of  Mobile.  Well, 
he  has  a  brother,  an  old  man  of,  perhaps,  sixty 
years,  who  is  a  member  of  Captain  Jblurtel's  com- 
pany. This  old  man  was  in  Kansas  when  the 
war  broke  out ;  he  immediately  turned  his  steps 
homeward,  and  coming  across  a  Louisiana  regi- 
ment, he  joined  it  as  a  private.  General  McCul- 
lough,  with  whom  Uie  regiment  was,  happening 
to  notice  this  brave  old  man,  and  also  seeing  how 
cheerfollT  he  bore  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
camo  ana  battle,  ofiered  him  a  staff  appointment ; 
bat  Mr*  ChaUon  zefosed  it,  preferring  to  flght  as 


8  private  in  the  ranks,  until  he  could  find  some 
of  the  Mobile  or  Alabama  troops.  This  was  not 
effected,  however,  until  be  got  to  Corinth  wiUi 
Price's  army.  Soon  after,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  24th  Alabama  regiment,  company  A,  com- 
manded by  jour  fellow-dtizen,  A.  Uurtel,  where 
he  has  remained  ever  since,  discharging  his  du- 
ties faithfully  and  well,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
he  was  noticed  by  the  General  of  the  brigade, 
and  other  officers,  with  whom  be  was  a  ^reat  fo- 
vorite ;  and  many  was  the  time  that  he  might  have 
been  noticed  sitting  around  the  General's  fire,  in 
firee  conversation  "with  that  officer,  always  eager 
for  news,  and  when  he  obtained  any  that  was 
good,  would  hurry  off  to  impart  it  to  his  regi- 
ment   But  for  the  incident. 

**  It  was  on  the  ever-memorable  day  of  the  2(Hh 
of  September  ^battle  of  Chickamauga),  that  Mr. 
Challon  took  his  place  in  the  firont  ranks  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  m  a  strong  position  on  a  hiU. 
Gallantly  did  all  act  on  this  occasion ;  but  con- 
spicuous among  those  brave  men  was  the  subject 
of  this  anecdote.  They  rushed  on,  driving  the 
enemy  from  his  breastworks,  capturinff  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  &c. ;  but  the  enfilade  ore  firom 
the  right  and  left  was  so  very  heavy  that  we  were 
obliged  to  fall  back.  Here  Mr.  Challon  fell  with 
his  thigh  broken.  Lieutenant  Higley,  passing  hy^ 
and  seeing  his  condition,  tendered  nim  assist- 
ance ;  but  the  old  man  waved  him  off,  telling  him 
to  go  and  whip  the  Yankees,  and  let  him  luone ; 
that  he  would  take  care  of  himself.  We  moved 
on,  leaving  the  litter-bearers  to  take  care  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  ;  but  in  a  few  moments  the 
news  reached  us  that  the  enemy  had  set  fire  to 
the  woods  by  their  guns,  and  Umt  the  wounded 
would  all  be  burned  to  death. 

**  Several  officers  immediately  volunteered  to 
take  a  party,  and  rescue  the  sufferers.  They  has- 
tened to  the  spot,  and  succeeded  in  saving  all  our 
men,  but  not  until  some  of  them  had  been  scorched. 
Among  these  latter  was  my  old  friend,  who  was 
manfuuy  battling  with  tliis  new  enemy.  He  had 
crawled  some  distance  firom  the  spot  where  he 
fell,  and  many  of  the  surgeons  think  that  he,  in 
these  efforts,  l)roke  his  thi^h  entirely,  that  was 
only  fractured  in  the  first  mstance  by  the  balL 
The  old  man  is  still  alive,  and  strong  hopes  are 
entertained  of  his  recovery,  his  cheerfiilness  aid- 
ing in  it  Many  of  the  brigade  have  visited  him* 
He  is  always  cheerful,  and  says,  *  No  matter — the 
old  man  can  die ;  we  whipped  the  rascals.' " 


The  Dead  at  Vicksbubo.  — Thev  lay  in  all 
positions ;  some  with  musket  grasped  as  though 
still  contending ;  others  with  the  cartridge  in  uie 
fingers,  just  ready  to  put  the  deadly  chu-ge  where 
it  might  meet  tne  foe.  All  ferocity  had  gone. 
Noble  patriots  I  uninhabited  tenements !  ye  rest 
here  now  in  security !  Your  portals,  whence  the 
spirits  fled,  are  as  calm  and  pale  as  moonlight 
upon  snow — as  though  no  sweet  love  had  ever 
woven  for  ye  myrtle  wreaths,  nor  death  draped 
your  hearts  in  ivy — as  though  mirth  had  never 
smiled,  nor  sorrow  wept  where  all  is  now  silent. 
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War  with  its  dangers,  earth  with  its  perplezitiea, 
neglect  and  poverty  with  their  pangs,  slander 
wiSi  its  barb,  the  dear  heart-broken  ones  at 
home  —  all  fail  to  call  ye  back  to  strife.  A  dark 
and  fearful  shadow  has  crept  over  the  land,  and 
ffaUiered  ye  in  its  gloom.  O  the  tears  that  wiU 
be  shed !  O  the  hearths  that  will  be  desolated  ! 
Eyes  will  look  in  vain  for  your  return  to  the 
hearths  that  ye  once  gladdened,  while  Fame 
crowns  ye  with  its  laurels,  and  the  land  of  the 
hereafter  welcomes  ye  as  **  they  who  saved  the 
knd." 

A  remarkably  sweet  and  youthful  face  was  that 
of  a  rebel  boy.  Scarce  eighteen,  and  as  fair  as  a 
maiden,  with  quite  small  hands,  long  hair  of  the 
pale,  golden  hue  that  auburn  changes  to  when 
much  in  the  sun,  and  curling  at  the  ends.  He 
had  on  a  shirt  of  coarse  white  cotton,  and  brown 
pants,  well  worn ;  while  upon  his  feet  were  a 
woman's  shoes  of  about  the  size  known  as 
"fours."  Too  delicate  was  his  frame  for  war; 
perchance  some  mother's  idoL  His  left  side  was 
torn  by  a  shell,  and  his  left  shoulder  shattered. 
Poor  misguided  boy !  Hyacinth  was  scarce  more 
delicately  beautiful  than  he.  Mayhap  he  had  his 
Apollo,  too. 

Two  men,  who  had  caught  at  a  fig  tree  to  as- 
sist them  up  a  steep  embankment,  lay  dead  at  its 
feet,  slain,  m  all  probability,  by  an  enfilade  fire 
from  their  ri^ht ;  the  branch  at  which  they  caught 
was  still  in  their  grasp.  Some  could  not  be  rec- 
ognized by  their  nearest  friends.  Several  were 
headless  —  others  were  armless ;  but  the  manner 
of  their  death  was  always  plain.  The  minie  left 
its  large,  rather  clear  hole ;  the  shell  its  horrid 
rent,  the  shrapnel  and  grape  their  clear,  great 
ffashes,  as  though  one  had  tnrust  a  giant's  spear 
Unrough  the  tender,  quivering  flesh. 

In  one  trench  lay  two,  grasping  the  same 
weapon — friend  and  foe.  Across  their  hands 
fell  a  vine,  the  end  upon  the  breast  of  the  rebel, 
where  it  had  fallen  with  them  from  an  elevation 
above,  the  roots  still  damp  with  the  fresh  earth ; 
upon  it  was  a  beautiful  passion  flower  in  full 
bloom,  and  two  buds ;  the  buds  were  stained 
with  blood — the  flower  as  bright  as  was  the  day 
when  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  On  the 
faces  of  both  was  the  calm  uiat  follows  sleep  — 
rather  pale,  perhaps,  but  seeming  like  him  of 
old,  of  whom  it  was  said,  **  He  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth."  But  ah,  the  crimson!  All  is  not 
well  where  earth  is  stained  with  blood.  In  some 
places  the  dead  were  piled,  literally,  like  sacks  of 
grain  upon  the  shore. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  patience  the  fatally 
wounded,  they  who  already  stood  upon  the  shore, 
bore  their  sufferings.  Some  knew  that  they 
could  not  recover,  but  bore  it  manfully.  Some- 
times a  tear,  and  a  low  voice  would  say,  "  My 
sweet  wife,"  or  "Darling,"  "Mother,*^  "God 
forgive" — a  quiver,  then  all  was  over.  Let  us 
hope  that  fnend  and  foe  alike  found  favor  in  His 
signt  where  all  is  welL 

Death  is  life's  mystery  —  that  undiscovered 
country  whence  none  return — in  no  place  so  great 
and  marvellous  a  study  as  here. 


One  would  think  that  war  would  deYtlop  fino- 
city  in  hard  natures ;  perhaps  it  does,  but  it  is 
not  shown  in  the  faces  of  the  dead.  They  enter 
the  silent  land  with  eyes  open ;  a  stare  of  nir- 
prise  is  in  them ;  the  lines  of  care  are  softened 
upon  the  brow,  and  the  cheek,  when  untan, 
shows  determination,  as  though  they  slept  where 
doubt  is  unknown,  where  all  mjrstery  is  rereded, 
where  the  reason  of  our  creation,  to  bear  the 
myrtle  leaf  of  ioy  or  the  habiliments  of  moimh 
ing,  to  reap  tne  golden  sheaves  of  oontent  or 
gather  the  mildew  of  misery,  is  known. 

They  have  been  sent,  rather  than  gone,  to  the 
gamer  where  all  shall  be  gathered. 

This  is  the  work  of  treason !  Tfab  it  is  to 
unroof  the  temple  of  law  and  order,  and  let 
loose  the  demon  of  discord.  A  people  more 
than  prosperous  have  fiUlen  upon  enl  times. 
Murder,  arson,  theft,  all  Idnds  of  injustice,  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  war.  Nor  is  the  end  yet 
When  shall  spears  and  swords  be  beaten  mto 
ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  ?  **  How  long, 
OLord?"  

The  Escape  op  the  "Planter." — A  cone- 
spondent  on  board  the  gunboat  Onward,  on  duty 
in  the  port  of  Charleston,  gives  the  fbUowing 
account  of  this  important  event: 

"  We  have  been  anchored  in  the  ship  <^w«^ 
for  some  days,  and  have  frequently  seen  a  seoesh 
steamer  plymg  in  and  around  the  harbor.  Wdly 
this  morning,  about  sunrise,  I  was  awakened  bj 
the  cry  of  *  AH  hands  to  quarters ; '  and  before  I 
could  get  out,  the  steward  knocked  vigorously 
on  my  door :  *  All  hands  to  ouarters,  sir !  de  ram 
is  a  coming,  sir!'  I  dont  recollect  of  ever 
dressing  myself  any  quicker,  and  got  oat  on  dedi 
in  a  hurry.  Sure  enough,  we  oomd  see,  tfarovigfa 
the  mist  and  fog,  a  great  black  object  moiving 
rapidly,  and  steadily,  right  at  our  port  quarter. 
Notwithstanding  '  Mcrrimaes,*  Iron  EcanSf  Ar- 
iles,  and  death  and  destruction  in  all  shapes,  were 
instantly  conjured  up  in  the  minds  or  aU,  yet 
every  man  worked  with  a  determination  and  will 
that  showed  too  plainly  that  be  it  u  Bam^  IWtfe^ 
or  the  old  boy  himself  he  would  meet  with  a  warm 
reception.  Springs  were  bent  on,  and  the  On- 
ward was  rapidly  warping  around  so  as  to  faring 
her  broadside  to  bear  on  the  steamer,  that  was 
still  steadily  approaching  us ;  and  when  the  guns 
were  brought  to  bear,  some  of  the  men  looked 
up  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  then  at  the 
steamer,  and  muttered :  '  You !  if  you  run  into 
us  we  will  go  down  with  colors  fljrmg.'  Just  aa 
No.  3  port  gun  was  being  elevated,  some  one 
cried  out,  *  I  see  something  that  looks  like  a 
white  fla^;'  and  sure  enough  there  was  some* 
thing  flying  on  the  steamer  that  would  have 
been  white  oy  an  application  of  soap  and  water. 
As  she  neared  us,  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  fece 
of  a  white  man.  When  they  discovered  that  we 
did  not  fire  on  them,  there  was  a  rush  of  contra- 
bands out  on  her  deck,  some  dancing,  aome  aiiuf- 
ing,  whistling,  jumping,  and  others  stood  look- 
ing towards  Fort  Sumter,  shaking  their  fists,  and 
muttering  all  sorts  of  maledictions  on  Fort  Sumter 
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and  the '  heart  of  the  Sotdh  *  generally.  As  the 
stesmer  came  under  the  stem  of  the  Onward,  a 
Tenr  ancient  old  darky  stepped  out  of  the  crowd, 
ana  taking  off  his  hat,  said,  *  Good  morning,  sir ! 
I'se  hrougDt  you  some  of  dem  old  United  States 
guns,  sir !  —  from  Fort  Sumter,  sir ! '  and  all  the 
others  around  him  set  up  a  yell  — '  Hi !  dat's  so ! 
yah !  *  and  the  antics  and  capers  they  cut  could 
only  be  done  by  slayes,  who,  by  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful move  had  gained  their  freedom  —  run- 
ning a  steamer  out  of  a  large  city  —  passing  the 
frowDing  battlements  of  Castle  rinckney,  r  orts 
Moultrie  and  Sumter.  Had  such  a  feat  been 
performed  by  a  white  man.  Congress  would  have 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  public  would 
nave  gone  into  ecstasies,  and  feted  them.  But 
to  continue :  Aa  soon  as  she  came  up,  Captain 
IHchols  went  alongside  of  her,  and  was  joyously 
zeceived  on  board.  They  all  flocked  around  him, 
and  asked  eagerly, '  Has  you  ^ot  one  of  dem  old 
flags,  sir  P  "  We'd  like  to  see  him,  sir ! '  The  boat^s 
flag  was  hauled  up,  and  bent  on  the  halliards  of 
the  steamer,  amidst  the  peatest  excitement  The 
male  contrabands  again  commenced  dancing, 
tinging,  whistling,  and  cheering,  and  in  a  few 
moments  out  came  five  female  contrabands  and 
three  children.  As  soon  as  the  females  came  out, 
they  commenced  shouting — looking  up  to  the 
old  flag,  *  Hi !  yah !  dat's  him !  dat's  de  same 
old  leUow!  I  know'd  him ! '  and  one  rather  good- 
looking  one,  with  a  very  young  child,  elevated 
her  baby  over  her  head,  and  said,  '  Just  look  up 
dare,  honey !  itil  do  you  good,  I  knows  it  will ; ' 
imd  she  held  the  infant  close  to  her  breast,  and 
cat  the  'pigeon  wing,*  with  a  vim,  across  the 
deck,  ana  then  shook  her  clothes  like  a  hen  in  a 
rain-storm,  and  settled  down  the  happiest  look- 
ii^  creature  the  world  ever  saw. 

**  We  learned  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
that  they  had  been  concocting  this  thing  for  three 
weeks.  The  leader  in  it  was  an  old  darky 
named  Robert  Small  —  they  call  him  the '  Major.' 
The  Major  says  they  would  have  run  two  weeks 
ago  with  a  hiige  number  of  rifle  cannon  on  board, 
but  there  was  one  fellow  that  they  couldn't  trust ; 
•o  thev  were  compelled  to  postpone  it.  They 
have  done  very  well  as  it  is,  for  they  have 
brooght  off  four  long  thirty-two  pounders,  one 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounder  rifle  can- 
oon,  and  one  small  mortar,  besides  minie  rifles, 
ammunition,  derricks,  and  a  lot  of  apparatus  used 
for  planting  heavy  guns  in  battery.  One  of  the 
men  haa  been  on  ner  for  some  time,  in  the  capa- 
city of  an  engineer,  and  another  as  pilot  The 
whole  number  on  her  is  sixteen,  viz. :  eight  men, 
five  women,  and  three  children. 

**  The  old  '  Major*  said  he  thought  he'd  try  it, 
any  way ;  for  if  he  staid  there  he'd  ^et  killed, 
and  he  couldn't  more  than  get  killed  m  making 
the  attempt,  and  wound  up  by  saying,  *  I  teUS 
TOO  what  It  is,  sar !  I  was  bom  under  the  old 
iagf  and  Fse  gitting  old,  and  1  jist  feel  as 
though  Fd  like  to  die  under  it,  and  all  we  wants 
of  yoo,  gentlemen,  is  to  let  us  live  under  de  old 
flag — give  us  a  little  to  start  on,  and  we  will  earn 
our  own  living*    We  ain't  no  poor,  lazy  niggers.' 


The  steamer  is  now  on  her  way  to  the  Augnata, 
the  flag-ship  on  this  station,  and  aa  she  passes  by 
the  different  vessels,  the  crews  man  the  riggingy 
and  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear  t^B 
hearty  and  prolonged  cheers  that  greet  her  as  she 
is  passing  through  the  fleet  I  have  forgotten  to 
tell  you  that  the  steamer  is  the  '  Planter.'  She 
is  armed  with  the  thirty-twos  and  a  howitzer,  and 
is  the  same  one  we  nave  seen  so  often.  The 
other  guns  and  apparatus  were  put  on  board  the 
day  before,  to  be  transported  to  a  new  battery 
they  are  building. "  __^___. 

Incident  of  Stone  Rtveb.  —  In  the  rebel 
charge  upon  McCook'a  right,  the  rebel  Third 
Kentucky  was  advancing  full  upon  one  of  the 
loyal  Kentucky  regiments.  These  two  regiments 
were  brought  from  the  same  county,  and  conse- 
quently were  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  now 
about  to  meet  for  the  first  time  as  enemies.  As 
soon  as  they  came  near  enough  for  recognition, 
they  mutually  ceased  firing,  and  began  aousing, 
and  cursing,  and  swearing  at  each  other,  calling 
each  other  the  most  outlandish  names ;  and  aU  this 
time  the  battle  was  roaring  around  them  without 
much  attention  from  either  side.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  which  regiment  would  come  off  the  victor  in 
this  wordy  battle.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  both 
sides  were  terrible  at  swearing;  but  this  could 
not  always  last ;  by  mutual  consent  they  finally 
ceased  cursing,  and,  grasping  their  muskets, 
charged  into  each  other  with  the  most  unearthly 
yell  ever  heard  on  any  field  of  battle.  Muskets 
were  clubbed,  bayonet  met  bayonet,  and  in  many 
instances,  when  old  feuds  made  the  belligerents 
crazy  with  passion,  the  musket  was  thrown  away, 
and  at  it  they  went,  pummelling,  pulling,  and 
gouging  in  rough-and-tumble  style,  and  in  a 
manner  that  any  looker-on  would  consider  a  free 
fight  The  rebels  were  getting  rather  the  better 
of  the  fight,  when  the  Twenty-third  Kentucky 
succeeded  in  giving  a  flanking  flre,  when  they 
retreated  with  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  in 
their  possession.  The  rebels  had  got  fairly  under 
way,  when  the  Ninth  Ohio  came  up  on  the 
double-quick,  and  char^g  on  their  now  disor- 
dered ranks,  succeeded  m  capturing  all  their  pxis- 
oners,  besides  taking  in  return  a  great  many 
of  the  rebels.  As  the  late  belligerents  were 
conducted  to  the  rear,  they  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  their  late  animosity,  and  were  now  on 
the  best  terms  imaginable,  laughing,  and  chatting, 
and  joking,  and,  as  the  rebels  were  well  supplied 
with  whiskey,  the  canteens  were  readily  handed 
about  from  one  to  the  other,  until  they  all  became 
as  jolly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 


A  Masonic  Inctoent.  —  The  day  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  the  Fiflh  New  Hampshure 
formed  the  picket  line  along  the  edge  of  the 
comfleld  where  Eichardson's  division  fought 
The  reserve  was  in  one  edge  of  the  corn,  and  the 
pickets  about  middle  way  of  the  field  concealed 
m  the  com,  as  the  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy 
fired  on  all  who  undertook  to  walk  around  on  tlie 
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battle-field  at  that  locality.  Early  in  the  morning 
one  of  the  wounded  rebels,  who  lay  just  outside 
the  pickets,  called  one  of  the  New  Hampshire 
men,  and  handed  him  a  little  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  he  had,  evidently  with  great  dimculty, 
succeeded  in  making  some  mystic  signs  in  a 
circle  with  a  bit  of  stick  wet  in  blood.  The 
soldier  was  begged  to  nve  it  to  some  Freemason 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  took  it  to  Colonel  £. 
£.  Cross,  of  his  regiment  The  Colonel  was  a 
Master  Mason,  but  could  not  read  the  mystic 
token,  it  belonging  to  a  higher  degree.  He 
therefore  sent  for  Captain  J,  B.  Ferry,  of  the  Fifth, 
who  was  a  membor  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of 
Freemasonry,  and  showed  him  the  letter.  Cap- 
tain Ferry  at  once  said  there  was  a  brother 
Mason  in  great  peril,  and  must  be  rescued. 
Colonel  Cross  instantly  sent  for  several  brother 
Masons  in  the  regiment,  told  the  story,  and  in  a 
few  moments  four  **  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie*' 
were  crawling  stealthily  through  the  com  to  find 
the  brother  in  distress.  He  was  found,  placed 
on  a  blanket,  and  at  great  risk  drawn  out  of 
range  of  the  rebel  rifles,  and  then  carried  to  the 
Fifm  New  Hampshire  hospitaL  He  proved  to 
be  First  Lieutenant  Edon  of  the  Alabama  volun- 
teers, badly  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  breast 
A  few  hours  and  he  would  have  perished.  Lieu- 
tenant Edon  informed  his  bretnren  of  another 
wounded  Mason,  who,  when  brought  out,  proved 
to  be  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  a  Georgia  regi- 
ment These  two  wounded  rebel  officers  received 
the  same  attention  as  the  wounded  officers  of  the 
Fifth,  and  a  warm  friendship  was  established 
between  men  who  a  few  hours  before  were  in 
mortal  combat  This  is  one;  of  the  thousand 
instances  in  which  the  Masonic  bond  has  proved 
a  blessing  to  mankinds 


An  Ageeeable  Surprise.  —  Three  fathers 
went  up  the  Cumberland  River  in  the  same  boat, 
with  tnree  metallic  coffins,  to  bring  away  the 
bodies  of  their  sons  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Stone  River.  As  they  stepped  ashore  at 
Clarksville  they  met  their  boys  joily  and  hearty, 
with  as  little  idea  of  going  mto  burial  cases  as 
into  a  Southern  convention. 


Incidents  of  Curtis'  March.  —  On  the  16th 
of  May,  1862,  Elijah  D.  Jenkins,  of  Henry  County, 
Illinois,  was  shot  at  Cotton  Flant,  Arkansas.  The 
companv  to  which  he  belonged  attempted  to  take 
him  with  them,  although  in  a  dy-ing  state.  Stop- 
ping at  a  house  by  the  roadside,  they  carried  him 
m.  He  suddenly  grew  pale,  and,  staring  wildly 
around,  said  to  his  comrades,  **  Raise  me  up, 
boys;  I  wont  to  give  three  cheers  for  the  old 
flag,''  and  instantly  expired. 

I         •         •         •        •         •         • 

The  battle  of  the  7th  of  July,  near  "  Bayou 
Cache"  —  won  against  tremendous  odds  — re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  over  a  hundred  and  ten 
rebels  and  the  utter  demoralization  of  six  Texan 
regiments.    The  army  under  General  Curtis  was 


encamped  at  the  junction  of  the  Bayou  Cache 
and  Cache  River,  where  lus  progress  was  delayed 
by  a  blockade  of  fallen  timber.  A  road  had  been 
cut  through  this  blockade  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th,  and  early  next  morning  Colonel  Hovey  of 
the  33d  Illinois  regiment  was  ordered  by  Clenend 
Steele  to  open  the  road  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  Cache,  make  a  reconnoissance  in  front  down 
to  the  Clarendbn  road,  along  which  the  army 
were  to  march,  and  also  to  scour  the  woods  tlu»r- 
oughly.  Colonel  Hovey  detailed  for  this  enter- 
prise the  following  force :  Colonel  Harris  of  the 
11th  Wisconsin,  with  parts  of  four  companies  of 
his  regiment,  viz. :  company  D,  Captain  Jesse 
Miller ;  company  F,  Lieutenant  Chesebro ;  oom- 
pany  H,  Captain  Christie ;  company  O,  Gaptaiii 
ratridge ;  and  also  parts  of  four  companies  of 
the  33d  Illinois,  viz. :  company  E,  Captain  £!• 
liott ;  company  £,  Captain  Nixon;  compjany  F|. 
Captain  Lawton ;  and  company  A,  Captain  Fot- 
ter,  who  took  charge ;  and  one  small  rifled  steel 
gun,  belonging  to  uie  first  Indiana  cavalry.  The 
whole  force  numbered  not  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  Colonel  Hovey  started  about  six 
A.  M.,  with  company  D  of  the  Eleventh  Wiscoiv 
sin  ahead.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out,  and  in 
this  yrav-  they  proceeded  to  the  Hill  plantation,  at 
the  forks  of  the  road,  four  miles  distant  from 
camp.  On  the  way  some  pickets  were  driven  in. 
The  main  road  here  leads  to  Cotton  Plant  and 
Clarendon.  The  road  to  the  left  is  a  neighbor- 
hood road,  while  that  turning  to  the  side  leads 
across  the  Cache,  four  miles  distant,  and  thenoe 
to  the  Des  Arc,  on  the  White  River.  Detadi- 
ments  were  sent  forward  on  each  of  these  roads 
to  reconnoitre.  Colonel  Harris,  with  three  com- 
panies of  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin,  and  Captain 
rotter,  with  the  small  rifle  piece,  proceeded  n^ 
idly  down  the  Des  Arc  road,  having  no  cavalry. 
They  passed  a  cornfield  on  the  len,  entered  an 
open  wood,  and,  reaching  a  turn  in  the  road,  at 
the  same  time  risinf^  up  m  elevation,  they  fell  in 
with  two  Texan  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  a  regi- 
ment of  conscript  infantry  drawn  up  on  their 
right,  ready  to  receive  them.  The  rebels  fired  a 
murderous  volley  as  soon  as  the  nationals  got 
into  the  snare,  killing  five  of  the  men  and  wound- 
ing Colonel  Harris  and  Captain  Potter.  The  men 
returned  the  fire  and  fell  back,  the  enemy  bemg 
too  preponderating  in  numbers  to  withstand  wito 
the  Uttie  force.  Captain  Potter,  though  wounded, 
gave  them  a  few  rounds  from  his  piece,  and  fell 
back,  firing  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  rebels 
then  made  a  charge,  and  the  retreat  became  tem- 
porarily a  panic  Colonel  Hovey,  hearing  the 
nring,  and  ludging  the  turn  affairs  were  taking 
by  the  clouas  of  dust  which  rose  and  filled  the  air 
above  the  trees,  took  the  remaining  companies 
of  the  Thirty-third  Illinois,  and  hastened  to  ib» 
scene  of  action.  Some  of  the  men  first  fired 
upon  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  Hill's  house, 
rushing  past  Captain  Potter,  who  would  unlimber 
his  gun,  fire  a  round,  and  then  retire ;  thus  chedL- 
ing  the  advance  of  the  rebels  until  Colonel  Hovey 
came  up.  The  latter  had  hardly  time  to  place 
his  men  in  ambush  behind  the  fence,  at  the  an^ 
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of  the  comfieldy  when  the  rebels,  commg  furi- 
oculy  forward  with  loud  yells,  received  a  well- 
aimed  fire  from  Colonel  Hovey  and  his  men. 
Twenty-five  rebels  were  kiUed  the  first  pop.  They 
were  checked.  The  column  reeled,  and  staggered 
by  this  murderous  fire,  broke,  and  the  men  fled 
in  confusion.  At  the  same  time  a  heavy  column 
of  the  enemy  was  seen  moving  through  the  woods 
between  Colonel  Hovey's  position  and  the  Union 
camp.  "  Their  intention  was  to  get  to  the  road 
on  our  rear,"  sa3rs  a  correspondent,  **  cut  us  off 
from  our  camp,  and  thus  surround  our  brave  men. 
But  when  they  reached  the  road,  and  seeing  the* 
Wisconsin  troops,  which  had  fallen  back,  and, 
•apposing  them  to  be  a  reenforcement  come  to 
our  aid,  they  abandoned  their  design,  and  re- 
turned. Thus  what  appeared  to  be  msastrous  at 
one  time,  turned  to  our  advantage.** 

Colonel  Hovey  rallied  the  above  companies, 
and,  advancing  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  to  a  cotton 
gin,  held  the  position  over  an  hour. 

At  this  time  (about  half  past  ten),  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wood  came  up  with  the  second  battalion 
of  the  First  Indiana  cavalry,  bringing  with  him 
two  steel  rifled  guns.  This  detachment  had  been 
ordered  by  General  Curtis  to  proceed  to  the 
Bavou  De  Vue  —  fifteen  miles  from  camp  —  with 
orders  to  save  the  bridge  at  that  point  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  The  arrival  of  this  re- 
enforcement  proved  extremely  opportune.  Colo- 
nel Hovey  was  posted  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  Colonel  Hill's  house  on  the  Des  Arc 
road,  and  the  army  was  not  in  view.  Coming 
up  at  full  speed,  having  heard  the  firing,  the  First 
Indiana  were  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  cheers 
from  the  brave  litUe  command  of  Colonel  Hovey. 
The  latter  exclaimed,  "  There  comes  Colonel 
Wood ;  we  are  all  right  now,  boys ;  *'  and,  ad- 
vancing to  Colonel  Wood,  he  said,  '*  You'll  find 
them  (the  enemy)  down  there,  Colonel,  thick 
enough;  pitch  into  'em.'*  The  cavalry,  with 
shouts  and  yells,  then  plunged  forward  at  a  fu- 
rious rate  towards  the  rebels.  The  horses  leaped 
a  ditch  four  feet  in  width,  which  crossed  their 
path,  the  bridge  being  torn  up.  One  of  the 
norses  had  a  leg  broken,  and  some  of  the  men 
were  pitched  to  the  ground  while  makinj^  the 
perilous  leap.  Fortunately,  none  were  seriously 
nort.  A  few  rails  were  piled  into  the  ditch,  and 
the  steel  rifled  guns  were  passed  over.  A  soUtory 
rebel  was  now  seen  advancing  to  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  our  firont.  He  wheeled  about  and 
fled.  The  pieces,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant 
BiJLer,  were  unlimbered,  and  the  cavalry  brought 
into  Ihie  of  battie.  The  command  was  given : 
^  Pieces  by  hand  to  the  front ;  forward  march." 
The  cannoneers  seized  their  pieces  by  hand,  and 
advanced  on  the  enemy;  the  latter  being  now 
discovered  advancing,  with  extended  wings,  in 
the  form  of  a  Y,  the  concave  side  facing  towards 
oar  men.  Their  intention,  it  appeared  evident, 
was  to  surround  us.  The  rebels  were  dismounted, 
DO  horses  being  seen.  Our  pieces  were  loaded 
with  canister,  and,  getting  within  point-blank 
lange — some  two  hundred  yards  —  we  opened 
vpontham  with  a  terrible  file.  The  enemy  halted, 


and  replied  by  a  heavy  volley  from  their  cross- 
fire on  the  gunners,  ^veral  of  the  latter  were 
wounded,  but  not  disabled.  The  steel  rifled  ^ns 
now  belched  forth  a  continued  round  of  firmg ; 
when  the  enemy,  finding  it  too  hot,  fell  back  into 
the  woods  out  of  sight  The  command  was  given 
again,  "Pieces  by  hand  to  the  front;  forward 
march.**  Colonel  Hovey  himself  caught  hold  of 
the  trail  of  one  of  the  guns,  and  exclaimed,  **  Let's 
push  them  forward,  boys."  Colonel  Wood  and 
Lieutenant  Baker  also  took  hold  of  the  drag  rope 
hooks,  and  assisted  in  moving  the  guns  forwara. 
On  the  guns  were  pushed,  the  cavalry  under  Ma- 
jor Clendenning  following  in  line  of  battie,  ready 
for  the  charge.  Our  men  pressed  on  with  enthu- 
siastic ardor.  Advancing  in  this  way  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  enemy  were  descried  formed  in  tiie 
same  mode  as  before.  We  got  up  to  within  one 
hundred  yards,  when  they  opened  fire  upon  us. 
We  returned  the  fire  with  canister  from  tne  littie 
ffims,  with  occasional  carbine  and  jpistol  shots 
from  the  cannoneers,  llie  fire  provmg  too  gall- 
ing for  the  enemy,  he  again  retreated,  leaving  a 
number  of  dead  strewn  on  the  ground.  Thirteen 
dead  rebels  were  biting  the  dust  from  the  effects 
of  our  canister  shots.  Bowels  and  brains  were 
scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  blood  besmeared 
the  bushes  in  the  vicinity. 

The  order  was  given  by  Colonel  Wood  to  Major 
Clendenning  to  <uraw  sabre  and  charge.  Takmg 
companies  £  and  G,  the  Major  shouted,  **  Come 
on,  boys ;  it's  our  turn  now ; "  and  plunged  down 
the  road  into  the  brush,  where  they  were  met  by 
a  tremendous  volley  poured  in  on  them  by  the 
rebels.  At  the  first  fire  the  Major  was  wounded 
severely,  receiving  a  ball  through  the  left  lung ; 
and  Captain  Sloane,  of  company  £,  who  was 
bravely  charging  in  front,  was  mstantiy  killed  bv 
a  shot  in  the  head.  The  Major,  unmindful  or 
his  wound,  still  led  on  his  men,  and  the  latter 
poured  in  several  volleys  on  the  rebels  from  their 
carbines  and  pistols,  unhorsing  one  and  killing  a 
nimiber  of  the  enemy.  The  rebels  were  staggered, 
and  turning  on  their  heels,  fled  in  confusion.  Our 
artillery  followed  close  up,  when  the  recall  was 
sounded,  and  the  cavalry  fell  back  behind  the 
pieces.  Major  Clendenning,  in  retiuming,  fainted 
and  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  picked  up  by  one 
of  the  men,  who  carried  him  off  the  field  on  his 
shoulders. 

The  pieces  were  then  limbered  up  and  pushed 
forwara  in  pursuit,  the  cavalry  keeping  dose  in 
the  rear.  In  this  way  we  advanced  three  fourths 
of  a  mile,  when  small  parties  of  the  rebels  were 
discovered,  still  retreating.  The  guns  were  again 
unlimbered,  and  a  dozen  shells  were  thrown  after 
them,  killing  four,  who  were  found  at  a  long  dis- 
tance ahead  in  the  road,  soon  afterwards,  by  the 
pursuing  cavalry.  Colonel  Hovey  now  oraered 
the  infantry  to  the  front,  intending  to  deploy  them 
as  skirmishers,  with  an  extended  front,  and  follow 
up  the  foe.  A  consultation  was  held  by  the  ofiSi- 
cers,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  ground  al- 
ready won,  and  wait  further  developments,  as  our 
force  was  getting  too  far  from  succor,  in  a  country 
with  which  we  were  perfectiy  ignorant.  The  woods 
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were  thick,  the  force  of  the  enemy  unknown.  We 
had  driven  the  enemy  three  miles.  After  halting 
there  two  hours,  and  no  enemy  making  his  ap- 
pearance, Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood  returned  to 
the  Clarendon  road,  and^  went  to  the  Bayou  du 
Yue  to  carry  out  his  ori^nal  intention.  General 
Benton  came  up  with  his  brigade  and  took  com- 
mand. In  camp  it  was  supposed  that  the  fight 
took  place  on  another  road,  and,  consequendy. 
General  Benton's  orders  were  to  make  a  rapid  re- 
connoissance  down  the  Des  Arc  road.  Bowen's 
howitzers  were  pushed  forward  down  one  road 
after  the  enemy.  A  shot  was  fired  on  the  rebels 
and  three  men  killed.  Four  kegs  of  powder  were 
found  concealed.  The  houses  along  tne  road  were 
filled  with  rebel  wounded,  and  the  porches  and 
door-steps  were  besmeared  with  blood  from  those 
which  they  carried  away.  They  abandoned  their 
camp  and  fled  across  the  Cache  River,  destroying 
a  bridge  they  had  constructed  with  boats.  The 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  was  also  cut  out  very 
steep,  so  as  to  prevent  pursuit  from  our  cavalry. 

The  following  incident  occurred  on  the  battle- 
field. At  one  time  four  out  of  six  cannoneers 
serving  one  of  the  pieces  were  wounded  at  the 
same  time.  Sheafner,  a  German,  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  left  temple,  and  exclaimed, ''  Mine  Got,  I'm 
shot ! "  Sheppard  placed  his  hand  on  his  back, 
saying,  **  O  hord,  I  m  shot ! "  Then  Lieutenant 
Dennaman  brought  his  hand  to  his  eye,  saying, 
"  I'm  shot,  too ! "  Charley  Barge  was  hit  in  the 
neck.  He  only  said,  "  I'm  burnt."  The  simul- 
taneous movement  of  the  hands  of  the  cannoneers 
to  the  parts  injured,  and  the  accompanying  ex- 
clamations, were  a  little  singular. 

Riding  leisurely  along.  General  Curtis  inquired 
of  a  contraband,  whose  broadly-spread  mouth  in- 
dicated satis&ction  at  our  approach,  **  Where  did 
tiiose  rascals  go  whom  we  thrashed  up  above 
here?" 

Contraband  inquired,  "  Dem  as  what  run  down 
dis  way  yester*  night,  sah  P  O,  dem  fellers  was 
awful  scared.  One  lot  of  'em  went  down  to  de 
bayou,  and  one  lot  had  done  gone  out  on  de  Des 
Arc  road,  and  de  Colonel  dat  was  wid  'em  wanted 
'em  all  to  go  de  Des  Arc  track ;  but  dem  at  de 
bayou  told  mm  right  out  dat  dey  would  not  do  it ; 
and  just  about  den  dey  dat  was  on  de  Des  Arc 
road  had  run  up  ag'in  one  ob  your  Cap'ns,  and 
back  all  dey  come  to  de  bayou,  where  de  odcrs 
was ;  and  jes'  as  dey  all  went  down  in  de  swamp, 
up  come  your  Cap'ns  wid  dem  little  guns,  and 
commenced  what  you  call  a  shellin'  dem ;  and 
dat  is  de  last  account" 

The  above  version  was  given  ofi*  rapidlv,  in  a 
high  key,  in  the  regular  **  firudder  Bones ''  style, 
and  was  highly  applauded. 


RoBEHT  CuMMiNGs.  — The  reader  will  recollect 
the  circumstance  of  a  lad  on  board  the  Harriet 
Lane  exhibiting  unusual  courage  in  the  fi^ht 
that  took  place  on  the  deck  of  that  vessel,  ending 
in  her  capture,  on  the  morning  of  January  1, 
1863.  Robert  was  engaged  as  a  "messenger 
2)0/  "  on  board  the  Hunet  Lane,  and  won  the 


good  will  of  her  officers  by  his  pluck,  good  humor. 
and  vivacity.  When  the  attack  occurred,  and 
the  storm  of  bullets  was  pouring  down  upon  the 
overmatched  crew  from  tne  cotton  bulwarks  of 
the  Neptune  and  Bayou  City,  as  our  wounded 
men  were  carried  below,  the  lad  picked  up  two  of 
.their  fallen  revolvers,  and  taking  his  place  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  blazed  away  at  the  invaders, 
firing  ofi*  every  charge  of  both  weapons,  and 
then  hurling  them  overboard.  As  the  rebeb 
clustered,  tmck  as  bees,  on  the  cotton-bales.  In 
the  words  of  our  informant,  *'  every  shot  must 
have  told. "  Robert  was  subsequently  wounded 
in  the  hand  by  a  musket  bullet,  when  momen- 
tarily his  spirit  gave  way.  Surrendering  with  the 
rest,  he  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  paroled  offi- 
cers, naturally  becoming  a  great  uvorite  with 
them.  __^_^ 

NEGRO  SONG  OF  MISSION  RIDGE. 

Olb  massa  he  come  dancin'  out. 
And  call  de  black  uns  roun', 

Oh— O!    Oh— 01 
He  feel  so  good  he  couldn't  stan' 
Wid  boff  feet  on  de  groun*. 

Oh!  — O  — eel 

Say !  don't  you  hear  dem  'tillery  guns 
ifou  niggers  ?  don't  you  hear  ? 

Ohr-O!    Oh  — 0! 
Ole  Oen'ral  Bragg's  a  mowin'  down 
De  Yankees  ober  dar ! 

Oh!  — 0  — eel 

You  Pomp,  and  Pete,  and  Dinah  too, 
You'U  catch  it  now,  I  swear, 

Oh  — O!    Oh— 0! 
ni  whip  you  good  for  mixin'  wid 
Dem  Yanks  when  dey  was  here. 

Oh!  — O— eel 

Here  comes  our  troops !  in  crowds  on  crowds ! 
I  knows  dat  red  and  gray. 

Oh  — O!    Oh  — O! 
But,  Lord !  what  makes  dem  hurry  so, 
Ajid  frow  dere  guns  away  ^ 

Oh!  — O  — ee! 

Ole  massa  den  keep  boff  feet  still, 
And  stared  wid  boff  he  eyes. 

Oh  — O!    Oh  — 01 
Till  he  seed  de  blue-coats  jes  behin'. 
Which  cotch  him  wid  surprise  ! 

Oh!  — O  — eel 

Ole  massa' s  busy  duckin'  'bout 
In  de  swamps  up  to  he  knees. 

Oh!  — O!    Oh  — O! 
While  Dinah,  Pomp,  and  Pete,  dey  look  '" 

As  if  dey's  mighty  pleas'. 

Oh!  — O— ee! 


Washing  Day  in  Camp. — "  This  is  •  washing 
day '  with  us,"  writes  a  soldier  of  the  Forty-firet 
Ohio  regiment  "  Washing  day !  You  know  at 
home  what  a  terrible  disturber  of  domestic  com- 
fort it  is.  My  recollections  of  it  are  associated 
with  cold  feety  damp  floors,  meagre  diimen,  croM 
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mothers,  and  birch  rods.  The  servant  giris  and 
I  used  to  fight  more  on  washing  days  than  on  any 
other.  Washing  is  as  much  a  duty  as  fighting. 
Woe  to  the  unlucky  sloven  that  appears  at  Sun- 
day morning  inspection  with  dirty  clothes,  dirty 
hands,  long  hair,  or  untrimmed  beard.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  bathe  all  over  once  or  twice  a  week, 
ihis  requirement  is  one  of  the  soldier's  greatest 
blessings.  At  first,  clothes  washing  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  operation ;  but  now  there  is  not 
one  of  us  that  is  not  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  washing,  rinsing,  and  wringing.  It 
is  genuine  satisfaction  to  see  a  fastidious  youth, 
who,  perhaps,  has  often  found  fault  with  his  mother 
or  sister  on  account  of  fancied  imperfections  in  his 
hnen,  knee  deep  in  water,  worrying  about  some 
garment,  in  vain  endeavors  to  wash  it  Justice 
eomes  round  at  last  When  I  was  a  little  brat  I 
fluently  used  to  throw  down  my  bread  and  but- 
ter when  it  was  not  sugared  to  suit  my  whim. 
My  mother  would  then  say,  *  You'll  see  the  day, 
my  boy,  when  vou'll  be  glad  to  get  that  crust' 
I  have  realized  the  truth  of  her  words  scores  of 
times  within  the  last  year.  Washing  day  with  us 
has  its  amusements.  On  one  occasion,  last  sum- 
mer, while  we  were  stationed  at  Murfreesboro',  a 
party  of  about  a  hundred  of  us  were  washing  at  a 
uag^  spring  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  from 
where  we  were  encamped.  Buell's  army  was,  at 
that  time,  exceedingly  short  of  supplies.  But  few 
of  us  had  more  than  one  shirt  —  some  were  not 
even  that  fortunate.  It  was  a  warm,  pleasant  day. 
We  had  removed  our  clothes,  placed  them  in  ket- 
tles, built  fires,  and  were  boiling  them  out,  busy- 
ing ourselves,  meanwhile,  in  pla\ing  *  leap-frog/ 
'  tag,' '  blackman,'  and  divers  other  games,  when 
lo!  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry  came  thundering 
down  upon  us  in  pursuit  of  a  forage  train  that 
had  been  sent  out  in  the  morning.  What  were 
we  to  do  ?  We  had  no  arms  with  us  ;  our  clothes 
were  in  boiling  hot  water ;  the  enemy  were  draw- 
ing near,  fearfully  near.  Jumping  over  the  fence, 
the  whole  party  of  us  scud  rignt  through  the 
town  for  camp  like  so  many  wild  Indians,  as  fast 
as  our  legs  could  carry  us.  The  citizens,  suppos- 
ing we  would  all  be  captured,  came  out  in  great 
dee,  shouting, '  Run,  Yanks !  run  Yanks ! '  as  we 
fled  through  the  streets.  We  reached  camp  in 
safety,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  amusement 
of  our  comrades.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we 
heard  the  last  of  that  washing  day.  I  asked  one 
old  black  woman  if  she  didn't  blush  when  she  saw 
us  running  through  town.  She  replied,  *  Why, 
de  Lord  Ood  A'mi  ty  bress  ye,  child  —  I  couldn't 


blush  for  laughingJ 


ty 


Adventure  with  an  Alligator. — ^^A  soldier 
writing  from  Louisiana  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting and  exciting  personal  adventures : 

**  You  must  remember  that  this  whole  country 
is  one  vast  swamp,  thickly  wooded  with  gum  and 
cypress  trees,  and  interlaced  with  bayous,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  roads.  After  attending  to 
the  pickets,  I  often  indulge  my  spirit  of  adven- 
tmcy  and  k^sm  important  facts  about  the  country, 


by  running  up  some  small  bayou  on  an  exploring 
expedition,  i  presume  you  remember  tne  ola 
picture,  in  the  Geography,  of  the  Dismal  Swamp : 
a  little  strip  of  water,  trees  meeting  overhead ; 
the  fallen  tree  in  the  water  with  a  huge  alligator 
on  it ;  the  snakes  here  and  there  on  bits  of  float 
wood ;  the  pelican  and  cranes,  and  many  other 
birds.  This  is  a  true  picture.  It  is  what  I  see 
every  day.  I  do  not  notice  the  reptiles,  except  a 
large  aUigator  comes  within  range  of  my  pistol, 
and  then,  with  almost  certain  aim,  I  send  a  ball 
whizzing  into  his  eye,  the  only  place  where  a  ball 
will  penetrate.  The  alligators  are  not  very  large, 
—  few  of  them  being  over  ten  feet  long.  Some 
of  the  snakes  are  very  large,  measuring  over 
fifteen  feet  in  length;  but  the  most  common 
snake  is  the  water  moccason,  usually  about  five 
feet  long.  Its  bite  is  more  fatal  than  the  rattle- 
snake. 

**  Now  that  I  am  on  the  alligator  chapter,  I  will 
tell  you  of  an  exciting  adventure  I  had  with  one. 
I  had  always  been  anxious  to  obtain  some  portion 
of  an  alligator  to  carry  home  as  a  trophy.  One 
day,  as  I  was  returning  from  one  of  the  outposts, 
I  put  into  Alligator  Bayou.  An  alligator  swim- 
ming shows  but  little  bumps  above  water,  the 
larger  one  at  his  eyes,  the  other  at  his  nose ;  and 
it  requires  a  marksman  of  no  mean  skill  to  hit  it 
I  soon  fell  in  with  a  number,  and  picking  out  the 
largest,  I  fired.    He  turned  on  his  back,  his  feet 

?uivered  in  the  air,  his  jaws  opened,  and  he  sank, 
paddled  to  the  spot,  and  brought  his  lordship 
to  the  surface.  After  a  good  deal  of  prying  and 
pulling,  I  got  him  into  the  boat,  turning  his  head 
to  the  bow.  He  had  hardly  struck  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  when  his  mouth  and  eyes  opened 
with  a  start,  and  his  tail  swept  from  side  to  side 
with  the  force  of  a  sledge  hammer.  In  an  instant 
I  comprehended  my  situation.  To  iump  out  and  * 
swim  for  shore  was  to  jump  into  the  jaws  of  a 
dozen  reptiles,  and  my  only  salvation  was  to  keep 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  tail,  the  canoe  being  so 
narrow  that  he  could  not  face  me. 

'*  At  length,  by  throwing  his  head  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  he  got  his  head  towards  me,  and  made 
a  charge  with  his  jaws  wide  open.  For  once 
in  my  life  I  think  I  was  thoroughly  frightened. 
In  an  instant  I  plunged  my  paddle  down  his 
throat  His  Jaws  closed  on  it  like  a  vice,  and 
he  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  and  I  had  time  to 
draw  my  pistol  and  send  two  balls  into  his  head. 
He  now  lay  quiet,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  by  no 
means  dead,  and  I  loaded  my  pistol,  preparatory 
to  another  attack ;  but  as  he  dia  not  seem  disposea 
to  renew  hostilities,  I  paddled  swiftly  down  the 
stream,  and  landed  at  the  first  convenient  place. 
1  then  paid  my  last  respects  to  his  alligatorship 
by  sending  another  ball  entirely  through  his 
head,  and  'went  on  my  way  rejoicing.'  I  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  desired  trophy,  for 
alli^tors  are  like  snakes ;  '  their  tails  do  not  die 
untd  sundown,'  and  every  time  I  touched  him  hia 
tail  would  fly  from  side  to  side  with  such  force  aa 
to  endanger  my  bones.  I  think  I  shall  never 
handle  another  alligator  until  his  head  and  tail 
are  cut  ofL** 
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Stoby  of  Pbesident  Lincoln. — Apenonal 
friend  said  to  him :  "  Mr.  President,  do  you 
really  expect  to  end  this  war  daring  your  admin- 
istration?" 

**  Can't  say,  can't  say,  sir," 

**  But,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

**Peg  away,  sir;  peg  away.  Keep  pegging 
away !  *'  ___^__ 

Incidents  of  Alexandria.  —  On  Sunday 
morning,  August  3,  1862,  that  place  was  plun- 
dered bv  a  band  of  seventy-five  rebels.  After 
they  had  searched  and  robbed  the  Union  stores 
of  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  they  could  find, 
and  destroyed  < a  national  flag  foimd  in  the  store 
of  B.  J.  Kmney,  Esq.,  they  magnanimously  paid 
their  respects  to  the  only  five  Union  famihes  in 
the  place.  The  house  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Conway,  a 
widow  lady,  and  for  years  a  resident  of  the  place, 
was  proposed  to  be  the  first  one  searched ;  but 
for  tne  well-known  reception  her  two  daughters 
would  have  given  the  Vandals,  Secesh  deemed 
«  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  visited 
the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Haller,  where,  by  threats  and 
vile  oaths,  they  forced  his  daughter  Julia  to  sur- 
render a  Union  fiag,  which  she  had  often  been 
seen  waving  to  the  boats  passing  on  the  Missis- 
sippL 

Then  mounting  their  horses,  they  rode  to  the 
houses  of  other  Union  families,  giving  insults, 
and  acting  in  a  manner  that  would  disgrace  a  civ- 
ilized people.  When  passing  the  residence  of 
one  Fitzpatrick,  a  secesh  sympathizer,  and  in 
whose  house  had  been  made  a  rebel  flag  presented 
them,  the  drunken  rabble,  in  their  frenzy,  dropped 
the  captured  Union  flag,  which  they  had  been 
trailing  in  the  street ;  when  Miss  Banscie  Conway, 
a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  seeing  it  fall,  ran  and 
picked  it  up,  and  safely  carried  it  off*,  amid  the 
angry  oaths  of  the  rebel  tnrong.  When  command- 
ed to  give  it  up,  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  though  you 
disgrace  the  name  of  men,  with  my  life  I'll  de- 
fend the  Stars  and  Stripes."  On  going  into  the 
house,  she  pinned  the  fiag  beneath  her  dress,  and 
then  bravely  walked  down  the  street,  returning  it 
to  Miss  Holler.  

Adventures  of  Sergeant  Edwards.  —  In 
the  charge  made  upon  the  rebels  by  company  F, 
of  the  Seventeenth  Indiana  regiment,  at  the 
fight  at  Woodbury,  Tenn.,  Sergeant  William  B. 
Edwards  was  amongst  the  foremost  to  dash  in 
the  enemy's  midst,  closely  followed  by  four  of  his 
companions.    In  a  moment,  however,  the  Ser- 

geant,  without  being  aware  of  it,  was  separated 
om  the  rest,  they  taking  another  direction.  The 
rebels  were  endeavoring,  by  a  free  use  of  the 
spur,  to  reach  the  mouth  of  a  certain  lane  before 
tney  should  be  intercepted  by  another  party  of 
ours,  who  were  coming  from  another  quarter  to 
cut  them  ofi*. 

Edwards  fired  ofi*  his  gun,  and,  without  knowing 
he  was  alone,  galloped  up  to  a  Texan  Ranker, 
who,  with  the  rest,  was  in  full  retreat,  and  seizmg 
hold  of  him,  endeavored,  by  main  strength,  to 
drag  him  from  the  saddle.  .  The  rebel,  who  had 


a  revolving  lifle,  tturned  fiercely  around  to  shoot 
his  assailant  i  but  Edwards  caught  his  gun,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  both  going  at  luU 
gallop,  succeeded  in  wresting  it  from  him.  It 
was  tnen  Edwards'  turn  to  endeavor  to  shoot  the 
Ranger.  He  elevated  the  piece  and  snapped  it ; 
but,  firom  some  injury  the  rifie  had  received,  the 
hammer  would  not  fairly  strike  the  caps,  and  the 
gun  could  not  be  discharged.  All  this  time 
Edwards  had  forgotten  his  own  sii^le-banelled 
gun.  He  now  perceived  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
&mger.  They  Md  exchanged  pieces  during  the 
scuffle! 

Edwards  dashed  ahead.  The  Han^^er  had 
drawn  his  revolver.  He  fired  it  after  his  oppo- 
nent, and  the  ball  passed  through  his  coaL  Not 
another  one  of  the  retreating  rebels  attempted  to 
molest  him  for  some  time.  As  he  galloped  by 
each  one,  he  called  upon  him  to  surrender,  stiu 
supposing  that  he  was  closely  followed  by  his 
four  companions,  and,  a  little  further  back,  by  his 
entire  party.  The  frightened  rebels  seem«i  to 
be  under  the  same  impression,  and  those  that 
Edwards  called  upon  immediately  halted,  waiting 
for  whoever  were  to  take  them  in  charge  to  come 
up.  This  gave  them  time  to  look  about,  and  to 
perceive  that  none  of  our  soldiers  were  following. 
Some  of  them  then  climbed  the  fences  and  ske> 
daddled  in  difierent  directions,  while  the  rest, 
gnashing  their  teeth  with  vexation  and  rage, 
dashed  after  Edwards. 

Above  the  shouts  of  all  the  rest,  the  Sergeant 
could  now  hear  behind  him  the  voice  of  the 
Ranger  with  whom  he  had  maintained  so  dea- 

Serate  a  scuffle :  **  Shoot  him !  shoot  him !  why 
on't  you  shoot  that  d — d  Yankee  ?  "  Most  of 
the  reoels  having  blue  overcoats  on,  they  did  not 
exactly  know  which  was  Edwards,  and  called  back 
to  the  Ranger  to  say  which  one  he  meant.  But 
the  Sergeant  had  lost  his  hat  in  the  m^^e,  and 
the  Ranker  shouted,  *^  The  one  without  a  hat ! " 
Several  bullets  were  immediately  sent  whizang 
round  his  ears ;  but,  fortunately,  none  of  them 
took  efiect,  and,  a  number  of  the  rebels  surround- 
ing him,  he  surrendered,  while  a  dozen  revolvers 
were  levelled  at  his  head  and  heart.  But  he  only 
gave  himself  up  when  he  perceived  that  no  other 
Union  soldier  was  in  sight. 

Edwards  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels  four  days.  They  were  a  portion  of 
Morgan's  old  regiment 

All  sorts  of  questions  were  put  to  the  prisoner 
by  his  captors.  One  asked  him  if  it  were  true 
that  Lincoln  had  called  out  three  millions  of  men. 
Another  wanted  to  know  if  he  indorsed  the  procla- 
mation ;  and,  on  his  signifying  that  he  did,  an 
officer  pulled  out  a  copy  of  Yallondigham's  speech, 
thrust  it  in  his  face,  and  asked  him  how  he  liked 
that.  He  found  quite  a  number  of  officers  who 
each  had  a  copy  of  this  infamous  speech,  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting  to  confuse*  and 
confound  our  poor  soldier  boys  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  prayer  of  the  patriot,  as  he  grasps 
his  rifle  and  kneels  in  the  mud,  the  snow,  or  the 
blood  of  his  murdered  comrades,  is :  '*  Palsied  be 
the  tongue  that  uttered*  that  accursed  harangue ! 
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Anatbemanpon  the  head  of  the  wretch  who  dares 
pot  cunning  fidsehoods  in  the  mouths  of  our 
eountry's  enemies,  that  thej  may  cast  them  in  the 
teeth  of  the  poor  soldier,  who  has  given  up  all — 
home,  comfort,  friends — that  he  may  fight  in  that 
country's  behalf!" 

They  robbed  him  of  ever^hing — oyercoat, 
blankets,  and  even  a  lead  pencil  which  he  carried 
in  his  pocket 

Their  living  was  rather  scant.  Each  man  drew, 
Ibr  a  day's  rations,  half  a  pound  of  rusty  bacon 
and  a  httle  com  meal.  They  did  not  depend 
altogether  upon  this  supply,  however,  but  regaled 
themselves  with  chickens,  &c.,  stolen  from  the 
eountry  people. 

After  ne  had  been  with  them  for  four  days,  a 

'  corporal  and  a  few  men  were  detached  from  the 

principal  party,  in  order  to  take  Edwards  and 

war  conscripts,  who  had  been  found  concealed  in 

the  woods,  to  McMinniville. 

This  squad  stopped  the  first  night  at  the  house 
of  a  widow  Beckwith,  and  partook  of  a  comfort- 
able supper  at  her  expense.  The  night  was  rainy 
and  dark,  and  Edwards  determine^  if  possible, 
to  effect  his  escape.  Making  a  pretence  of  going 
into  the  back  ya^  of  the  house,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Uorporal,  ffim  in  hand.  After  look- 
mg  round  a  moment,  Edwards  stepped  upon  the 
porch,  as  if  to  go  back  into'  the  house;  and, 
while  the  eye  of  ue  reassured  Corporal  was  taken 
off  him,  he  msde  a  leap  from  the  porch  into  the 
darkness,  and  ran  with  all  speed  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  yard.  The  astonished  Corporal  hastily 
fired  fail  gun,  but  the  ball  probably  went  fiur  wide 
of  the  mark,  as  Edwards  did  not  hear  it  Indeed, 
sndi  was  his  haste  that  he  scarcely  heard  the 
xcport 

Me  could  see  nothing,  so  dense  was  the  dark- 
ness ;  but  as  he  ran  he  unluckily  struck  the  )'ard 
fence  in  such  a  way  that  he  tumbled  sheer  over  it, 
and  heels  over  head  into  a  thick  patch  of  briers 
on  the  other  side.  Gathering  himself  up,  and 
setting  out  of  the  briers  as  best  he  could,  —  his 
head,  face,  and  hands  terribly  scratched  and  torn, 
— he  ran  hastily  on  until  he  became  certain  that  he 
waa  not  pursueo.  Then  he  stopped  to  rest  a  while. 
After  this  he  wandered  about  for  nearly  a  week, 
travelling  mostly  by  night,  and  concealing  himself 
by  day,  several  times  passing  in  and  out  the  rebel 
picket  lines,  sometimes  within  a  few  yards  of  them ; 
oe  once  wholly  lost  lus  way,  and  was  put  upon  the 
tnck  by  a  member  of  a  poor  Union  family,  and 
subebted  almost  all  this  time  upon  an  ear  or  two 
of  raw  com.  At  last  he  came  in  sight  of  Union 
•oldiers  at  the  burnt  bridge  on  Stone  Biver,  seven 
milea  north  of  Murfreesboro',  where  he  once  more 
gsined  his  freedom  under  the  old  flag. 


Comedy  of  Battle. — A  correspondent  tells 
is  uddent  of  the  fight  at  Murfreesboro' : 
**  A  cluster  of  mangled  fellows  were  huddled 
•boat  a  field  hospital  waiting  surgical  attention. 
A  big,  brawny  trooper,  with  a  bullet  in  his  left  leg 
nd  another  in  his  riffht  arm,  hobbled  up,  holding 
Ilia  woonded  arm  in  his  left  hand.    '  Doctor,' said 
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he,  with  much  lets  piety  than  pain, '  the  d— d 
rebs  came  pretty  near  hitting  me.'  Another  fal- 
low, blowing  blood  copiously  from  his  nose, —the 
point  of  which  had  been  shot  ofi^ — as  a  whale 
spouts  sea-water,  interposed^  *  The  d-^  rascals ' 
—  sputter  —  <  come  d — d  near '  —  another  blow 
and  sputter — <  mmtn'  me.' " 


How  General  Hookeb  talked  to  a  Cayal- 
RT  Brigadier.  —  Said  he  to  a  Brigadier  of  cav- 
alry, "  I  know  the  South,  and  I  know  the  Ncuth. 
In  point  of  skill,  of  intelli^nce,  and  of  pluck,  ihe 
rebiels  will  not  compare  with  our  men,  if  they  are 
equally  well  led.  Our  soldiers  are  a  better  qoal* 
ity  of  men.  They  are  better  fed,  better  clotned, 
better  armed,  and  infinitely  better  mounted ;  ibr 
the  rebels  are  fully  half  mounted  on  mules,  and 
their  animals  get  but  two  rations  of  forage  per 
week,  while  ours  get  seven.  JN^ow,  with  such  sol- 
diers, and  such  a  cause  as  we  have  behind  them— - 
the  best  cause  since  the  world  began — we  aught 
to  be  invincible,  and  by  — ,  sir,  we  ^haU  be  I  You 
have  got  to  stop  these  disgraceful  cavalry  '  amr- 
prises.  Ill  have  no  more  of  them.  I  ^ve  you  full 
power  over  your  officers,  to  arrest,  cashier,  shoot—- 
whatever  you  will — only  you  must  stop  these 
*  surprises.'  And,  by  — ,  sir,  if  you  don't  do  it,  I 
give  you  fait  notice,  I  will  relieve  the  whole  ofyoo, 
and  take  the  command  of  the  cavalry  myseu !  ** 


The  Surrender  of  Vicksburo.-— A  oorxe- 
spondcnt  gives  the  following  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  surrender  of  the  city : 

"  As  melancholy  a  sight  as  ever  man  witnessed, 
for  brave  men  conquered  and  humbled,  no  matter 
how  vile  the  cause  for  which  they  fight,  present 
always  a  sorrowful  spectacle ;  and  these  roes  of 
ours,  traitors  and  enemies  of  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion though  they  be,  are  brave,  as  many  a  hard- 
fought  field  can  well  attest  They  marched  o^ 
of  their  intrenchments  by  regiments  upon  the 
grassy  declivitv  immediately  outside  their  fort; 
they  stacked  their  arms,  hung  their  colors  upon 
the  centre,  laid  ofi*  their  knapsacks,  belts,  car- 
tridge-boxeS,  and  cap-pouches,  and  thus  shorn  of 
die  accoutrements  of  the  soldier,  returned  inside 
their  works,  and  thence  down  the  Jackson  road 
into  the  city.  The  men  went  through  the  ceie- 
monj  with  that  downcast  look  so  touching  on  a 
soldier's  face ;  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  there  was 
none  of  that  gay  badinage  we  are  so  much  ac- 
customed to  hear  from  the  ranks  of  regiments 
marching  through  our  streets ;  the  few  words  of 
command  necessary  were  given  by  their  own  offi- 
cers in  that  low  tone  of  voice  we  hear  used  at 
funerals.  Generals  McPherson,  Logan,  and  For- 
ney, attended  by  their  respective  stafis,  stood  on 
the  rebel  breastworks  overlooking  the  scene  never 
before  witnessed  on  this  continent  The  rebel 
troops,  as  to  clothing,  presented  that  varied  ap- 
pearance so  familiar  in  the  North  from  seeing 
prisoners,  and  were  from  Texas,  Alabama,  ]ifia« 
sissippt,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  l^Iissouri ;  tha 
anna  were  mostly  muaketa  and  rifles  of  superior 
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excellence,  and  I  saw  but  very  few  shot-guns,  or 
indiscriminate  weapons  of  anjr  kind ;  it  was  plain 
that  Pemberton  had  a  splendidly-appointed  army. 
Their  flags  were  of  a  kind  new  to  me,  all  I  saw 
being  cut  in  about  the  same  dimensions  as  our 
regimental  colors,  all  of  the  single  color  red,  with 
a  white  cross  in  the  centre. 

"The  ceremony  of  stacking  arms  occupied  a 
little  oyer  an  hour  upon  that  part  of  the  lines ; 
and  when  it  was  concluded,  the  glittering  caval- 
cade of  officers.  Federal  and  rebel,  mounted  and 
swept  cityward  on  the  full  gallop,  through  such 
clouds  of  dust  as  I  hope  never  to  ride  through 
again.  A  few  minutes,  fortunately,  brought  us  to 
a  nalt  at  a  house  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of  the 
dty,  built  of  stone,  in  the  Southern  fashion,  with 
low  roof  and  wide  verandas,  and  almost  hidden 
from  view  in  an  exuberance  of  tropical  trees,  and 
known  as  Forney's  headquarters. 

«  And  here  were  gathered  all  the  notables  of  both 
armies.  In  a  damask-cushioned  armed  rocking- 
chair  sat  Lieutenant-General  Pemberton,  the  most 
discontented-looking  man  I  ever  saw.  Presently 
there  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  throng  a  man 
small  in  stature,  heavily  set,  stoop-shouldered,  a 
broad  face,  covered  with  a  short,  sandy  beard, 
habited  in  a  plain  suit  of  blue  flannel,  with  the 
two  stars  upon  his  shoulder,  denoting  a  Major- 
General  in  the  United  States  army.  He  ap- 
proached Pemberton  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him ;  there  was  no  vacant  chair  near, 
but  neither  Pemberton  nor  any  of  his  Generals 
ofiiered  him  a  seat ;  and  thus  for  five  minutes  the 
conqueror  stood  talking  to  the  vanouished  seated, 
when  Grant  turned  away  into  the  bouse,  and  left 
Pemberton  alone  with  his  pride  or  his  grief — it 
was  hard  to  tell  which.  Grant  has  the  most  im- 
passive of  faces,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  are  his  feel- 
mgs  photographed  upon  his  countenance;  but 
there  was  then,  as  he  contemplated  the  result  of 
his  labors,  the  faintest  possible  trace  of  inward 
satisfaction  peering  out  of  his  cold  gray  eyes. 
All  this  occupied  less  time  than  this  recital  ot  it ; 
and  meantime  officers  of  both  armies  were  com- 
mingled, conversing  as  sociably  as  if  they  had  not 
been  aiming  at  eacn  other's  lives  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. Generals  McPherson  and  Logan  now  turned 
back  towards  our  camps  to  bring  in  the  latter's 
division ;  and  a  party,  specially  detailed,  galloped 
cityward,  about  a  mile  oistant,  for  the  purpose  of 
hoisting  the  flag  over  the  court-house. 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  E.  Strong,  as- 
sisted by  Sergeant  B.  F.  Dugan,  fourth  company 
Ohio  independent  cavalry,  and  followed  by  a  nu- 
merous tmrone  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians, 
ascended  to  tne  cupola  of  the  court-house ;  and 
at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1863,  flung  out  our  banner  of  beauty  and  glory 
to  the  breeze."  

A  Gallant  Michigan  Cattaix. — During  the 
retreat  of  the  Confederates,  after  a  cavalry  skir- 
mish near  Corinth,  Captain  Botham,  of  the  Third 
Michigan  cavalry,  who  was  finely  mounted,  pur- 
sued wem ;  and  with  the  cry,  **  Come  on,  boys ! " 
^ve  his  horse  rein  and  spur,  and  quickly  disap- 


Esared  in  the  wood,  through  which  their  ooime 
y.  He  was  followed  by  two  or  three  of  the  ear- 
airy.  Captain  Sailor  takin§[  the  same  direction  with 
his  company.  But  Captain  Botham,  without  hat, 
his  face  glowing  with  excitement,  his  sabre  flash- 
ing aloft,  outstripped  all  save  the  three  men  m 
question,  and  went  flpna;  after  the  frightened  foe» 
now  fairly  on  the  Corinth  road.  The  chivalry  ran 
well,  but  the  mudsills  gained  upon  them  ererj 
instant.  The  party  numbered  about  fifty  strong  | 
and  in  the  mad  race  they  threw  away  their  blan* 
kets,  haversacks,  and,  in  some  instances,  their  re- 
volvers, carbines,  and  sabres.  Like  all  reconnoi- 
tring parties,  they  were  all  armed  to  the  teeth. 
At  me  end  of  the  first  mile  the  Captain  left  bo^ 
of  his  companions  behind ;  and  aoout  the  time 
the  half  of  the  second  mile  was  accomplished  he 
came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  flying  column,  ydl- 
ing  at  tne  top  of  his  voice.  By  a  single  blow  with 
his  sabre  he  killed  the  first  man  he  reached,  the 
good  blade  cleaving  his  skull ;  but  just  at  this 
time  observing  a  road  that  led  into  a  field  on  the 
right,  in  order  to  avoid  a  stretch  of  the  highway 
that  was  very  bad,  he  dashed  into  it,  and  by  the 
manoeuvre  headed  off  about  thirty  of  the  rebda, 
crying  out  to  them  to  surrender,  or  he  would  cat 
them  all  down,  at  the  same  time  swinging  hb 
sabre  madly  around  his  head.  They  drew  rein  at 
once,  and  there  he  stood  alone  with  them,  and  in 
a  loud  voice  bade  them  throw  down  their  arms 
and  surrender.  Meantime,  one  half  of  them,  when 
they  found  themselves  headed  off,  turned  down  a 
road  to  the  left.  But  their  captor  put  a  atop  to 
this  by  swearing  that  if  another  man  left  he  would 
shoot  him  dead  in  his  saddle.  The  two  cavahy- 
men  who  started  with  Captain  Botham  now  came 
up  and  disarmed  the  pnsoners.  Upon  counting 
them,  the  Captain  found  that  he  had  bagged  thir^ 
teen  live  secesh,  single-handed  and  alone !  Has 
the  feat  been  beaten  during  the  war  ?  Thirteen 
of  their  cavalry  taken  by  a  single  mudsill !  Upon 
each  of  the  pnsoners  was  either  a  loaded  pistol*  a 
loaded  carbine,  or  a  sabre.  They  were  never  more 
completely  panic-stricken.  They  were  all  safely 
brought  to  camp.  Eight  or  ten  others  were  also 
taken,  and  four  or  five  killed  and  wounded.  None 
of  the  Union  men  received  a  scratch,  although 
several  of  their  horses  were  wounded. 


Mrs.  John  EUrt.  —  A  soldier,  belonging  to 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  New  York 
regiment,  in  February,  1863,  wrote  as  follows : 
"  We  have  a  woman  in  our  regiment,  who  has 
marched  with  us  through  all  our  tedious  and  tire- 
some journeys,  and  snared  all  our  tribulations 
without  a  murmur.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Jcbn 
Hart,  of  Syracuse.  She  is  a  stout  Irish  woman, 
with  a  gooa  constitution,  capable  of  enduring  as 
much  fatigue  and  labor  as  any  man  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  withal,  she  is  a  kind-hearted,  virtuous, 
and  estimable  lady,  who  performs  many  kind  of- 
fices for  the  men,'and  is  universally  esteemed  in  the 
regiment.  Her  husband  is  a  member  of  company 
£,  and  is  a  good  soldier  and  an  intelligent  mu. 
She  came  with  the  regiment  to  share  his  fortnatj 
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md  in  aQ  our  troubles  and  exposures  not  a 
whimper  of  oomplaint  has  ever  been  heard  from 
ber  bps. 

^  For  some  considerable  time  she  was  employed 
while  in  camp  in  mending  and  washing  for  the 
men ;  but  since  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Bamum, 
■n  ofBcers^  mess  has  been  formed,  with  Mrs. 
Hart  for  cook  and  hostess;  and  well  does  she 
perform  the  duties  of  our  camp  household.  Out 
of  the  simplest  materials  she  sets  a  meal  upon 
oar  table  fit  for  a  prince,  and  our  sharpened  ap- 
petites are  abundantly  satisfied.  Her  services  m 
this  department  are  invaluable,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  understand  how  we  could  possibly  dis- 
pense with  them.  In  addition  to  her  other  du- 
ties, she  is  now  acting  as  nurse  for  Colonel  Bar- 
num  in  his  illness,  and  we  all  hope  her  motherly 
care  will  soon  restore  him  to  health  and  strength 
again."  

Anecdote  of  Stonewall  Jackson. — The 
wght  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  a  coun- 
eiiof  war  was  held  b^  General  Lee,  to  which  all 
his  Generals  of  divisions  were  invited.  General 
Jackson  slept  throughout  the  proceedings,  and 
upon  being  waked,  and  asked  for  his  opinion, 
cvtly  said :  "  Drive  'em  in  the  river ;  drive  'em 
ia  the  river! "  

dynjTiES  OP  Wab.  —  A  letter  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  dated  February  12,  1863,  con- 
tains the  following : 

**  The  rebels  recently  rigged  up  a  plank,  with  a 
■ail  and  rudder  attached,  and  on  top  placed  a 
drawer,  evidently  taken  from  an  old  secretary,  in 
which  they  put  two  Richmond  papers,  and  on  top 
a  half  plug  of  tobacco,  with  a  written  request  for 
a  New  York  Herald,  and  stating  that  *  they  would 
oome  over  and  have  a  little  chat,'  if  we  would 
pledge  faith.  But  this  kind  of  intercourse  is 
•tricUy  forbidden  on  our  part  The  next  day,  after 
the  Ninth  army  corps  had  left,  the  rebels  hailed 
oar  pickets,  and  asked  'where  the  Ninth  army 
eorps  had  gone.' " 

**  I  returned  this  momin?  from  a  visit  to  our 
pickets.  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  has  a  very  good 
location  for  standing  post,  but  the '  Johnny  Kebs ' 
are  perfectly  docile.  iSight  before  last  Harry  Bom, 
one  of  our  boys,  was  busily  engaged  in  singing  a 
song  entitled  'Fairy  Bell,'  and  when  the  time 
eame  for  the  chorus,  the  four  rebs  on  the  post 
opposite  struck  up,  drowning  Harry's  voice  almost 
•ntixely."  

Ikcidents  op  Helena.  —  "  Yesterday,  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Sherman,  of  the  Second  Wis- 
consin cavalry,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Milwaukee 
News,  "we  rode  by  the  negro  graveyard  in  the 
raar  ci  General  Washburn's  headquarters.  Four 
darkies  had  just  deposited  on  the  ground  a  stout 
siagro,  dead  as  a  door  naiL  His  woolly  head  and 
dirty  feet  protruded  from  under  the  worn-out 
iMEfie  blanket,  which  served  as  a  winding-sheet 
One  of  the  living  was  slowly  digging  a  trench, 
tiM  others  stood  watching. 


" '  Halloo,  boys,  what's  the  matter  with  Mm  9 ' 

"  *  He's  dun  gone  dead,  massa ! '  and  they 
chuckled  to  think  we  could  not  guess  why  he  was 
there. 

" «  What's  the  matter  of  bun  P ' 

" '  Too  much  hard  times,  massa !  De  niggers 
can't  Stan'  everyting.* 

"  *  Niggers  die  pretty  easy  here — don't  they?* 

*'  *  Yes,  massa,  dev  get  shut  of  theyselves  right 
smart  now — dem's  hard  times  for  niggers ! ' 

**  And  so  thought  we,  as  they  wereleft  behind 
to  conduct  their  funeral  to  a  termination.  In 
half  an  hour  some  thousand-dollar  chap  will  be 
left  to  rot,  and  add  richness  to  the  soil,  which 
will  hereafter  grow  larger  peaches  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

*<  In  the  house  of  Dr.  Grant,  where  I  board,  is 
an  intelligent  African  eirl,  about  twenty-four 
years  old,  owned  by  the  doctor.  The  other 
moming,*while  she  was  sweeping  up  the  hearth, 
said  I: 

"  *  Millie,  are  you  a  slave  P ' 

"  *  Course  I  is — why  P  * 

"  *  Why  don't  you  run  away,  and  be  free  P ' 

« *  Umph — umph  I  •  Dis  chile  is  too  smart  for 
dat  Dere  is  no  fun  in  sleepin'  in  de  mud,  starv- 
in'  to  death,  and  gittin'  no  medicine  when  you 
are  sick.' 

"  *  There  are  lots  and  lots  of  niffRers  in  town 
who  have  run  away — ain't  there,  Millie  P  * 

"  *  Umph  —  umph — right  smart  lot  of  'em.* 

"  *  Well,  Millie,  ain't  they  better  oflf  than  be- 
fore they  run  away  P ' 

"  *  Now,  wat's  de  use  of  foolin'  P  You  knoijr 
better.  Would  you  be  better  off  without  dothes, 
and  a  bed,  and  a  house  to  sleep  in,  and  some- 
body to  look  out  for  you,  than  if  you  had  'em 
all  ?  De  time  was  here  when  us  niggers  had  our 
parties,  and  heaps  of  fun  —  and  we  had  good 
clo'es,  and  was  jis  as  good  as  anybody.^  Be- 
fore dis  war  begun,  a  wagon-load  of  nigffers 
didn't  dun  gone  dead  every  day  as  dem  does 
now.  Dis  chile  knows  somefin'  yet,  and  dat  is, 
to  stick  to  missus.' 

**  *  Well,  Millie,  cannot  the  niggers  take  care 
of  themselves  P ' 

"  *  Lord  help  you,  no !  About  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  smart  enough  to  live,  and  de  odders 
would  dun  gone  deaa  right  smart.  Wat-wat- 
wat-wat  de  niggers  know  about  buyin'  stu£(  and 
takin'  care  of  demselves  —  dey  never  done  'em ! 
De  massa  always  buys  for  de  niggers  jes  like  as 
if  dey  was  his  own  family,  and  wen  dem  is  sick, 
he  has  'em  doctored  up.  Umph — umph!  de 
white  Yankee  folks  skin  de  last  chicken  out  of  de 
nigger  'fore  it  were  hatched,  if  de  nigger  took 
care  of  demselves !    Deed  dey  would ! ' 

"  *  Well,  Millie,  you  are  a  very  sensible  j;irl ; 
stick  to  your  home,  and  you  will  he  better  ofi.' 

**  *  Deed  I  wilL  We've  all  dun  gone  got  sick  of 
Yankees  long  ago.  Nebber  had  such  thieves  in 
town  afore.  Dey  beat  de  n^^ers  stealin',  and 
some  of  de  niggers  steal  right  smart  too,  I 
reckon.' 

« •  What  do  they  steal,  Millie  P ' 

« <  Golly,  dey  steal  all  dey  see,  if  two  men  don't 
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jes  watch  it  all  de  time.  We  nebber  had  vhite 
folks  in  jail  here  tiU  de  army  come,  and  now  dey 
is  in  dar  all  de  time.' 

« <  Don't  you  look  on  the  white  folks  who  come 
with  the  anny  as  your  friends  P ' 

"  *  Umph — umph !  Not  now ;  dey  is  too  wick- 
ed. Wat-wat-wat-wat  dey  care  for  nig^rs,  when 
dey  lets  dem  die  here,  and  won't  give  dem  noth- 
in'.  Nigffers  don't  know  much,  but  dey  learn 
who  am  £ur  friends  right  smart ! ' 

"  And  there  is  a  world  of  truth  in  her  ideas." 


CAFTUBE  OF  ARKANSAS  POST. 

ACCOUICT  BT  A  H008ISB  WHO   WAS  THERE. 

In  storming  and  taking  Arkansas  Post  the 
Sixteenth  Indiana  regiment  has  realized  the  ex- 
ulting sense  of  bein^  conquerors.  Once  defeated, 
almost  annihilated,  m  Kentucky,  a  few  da)'s  before 
compelled  to  retreat  before  the  rebel  stronghold 
of  Mississippi,  it  knows  now  what  it  is,  after  a 
desperate  nght,  to  charge  upon  fortifications,  in 
a  bunding  tornado  of  sheUs,  grape,  canister,  and 
musket  Mills,  to  be  the  first  regiment  inside  of 
the  intrenchments,  and  among  the  smoking  ruins, 
dismantled  casemates,  and  exploded  cannon,  to 
plant  the  glorious  old  flag  on  the  stronghold  of 
the  traitors  fort 

On  Friday,  the  9th  of  January,  1863,  the  Mis- 
sissippi squadron,  returning  irom  Vicksburg, 
sailed  up  White  River,  through  the  cut-off,  and 
forty  miles  up  the  Arkansas.  Late  at  night, 
when  the  soldiers  were  sleeping  in  the  steamer's 
elegantly  fUnushed  cabin,  the  General  opened  his 
maps  and  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  morrow's 
work. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  troops  were  disem- 
barked, cannon  dragged  up  the  bank,  wagons 
loaded  with  provisions,  and  an  occasional  feeling 
shot  was  fired  from  the  gunboats.  Messengers 
were  galloping,  and  Generals  with  their  staffs 
superintenoing  the  movements.  There  was  a 
putting  revolvers  in  order,  donning  fatigue  suits, 
leaving  hastily  written  letters  behind. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  {Sixteenth  started.  The 
long  voyage,  the  terrible  sixty  miles'  march  in 
Louisiana  m  thirty-six  hours,  when  we  destroyed 
their  Western  Railroad,  and  the  five  days  in  the 
Chickasaw  swamps  before  the  enemy's  works  at 
Vicksburg,  had  sadly  thinned  their  ranks.  Many, 
almost  exhausted  with  fever,  dragged  themselves 
into  the  ranks,  determined  to  go  with  their  regi- 
ment Forward  rode  our  General  to  where  at 
such  an  hour  a  leader  should  be  —  the  front  No 
doubt  his  heart  thrilled  with  pride  as  he  glanced 
along  the  regiments  of  his  bngade.  Young,  tall, 
and  nandsome,  his  chivalric  bearing  and  courte- 
ous manners  have  won  the  love  of  all  who  know 
him.  A  General  at  thirty,  made  so  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Shiloh,  his  after  conduct  proved  that 
we  were  not  mistaken  in  deeming  him  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  hero.  The  brigade  marched  up  along 
the  river  bank,  and  rested  in  an  open  field  for  a 
short  time.  Steele's  division,  mud  to  their  knees, 
after  haying  vainly  tried  to  pass  through  the 


swamps  and  bayous,  retomed  and  took  a  new 
course. 

It  is  now  sunset,  and  we  move  forward  paat  the 
outer  rifle  pits,  from  which  the  rebels  bad  beeo 
driven  this  afternoon,  on  through  the  denae 
woods.  Mud  was  everywhere;  we  no  longer 
stopped  to  avoid  deep  places,  but  plunged  ri^it 
through.  It  is  now  dark,  and  the  gunboats  hafe 
opened  on  the  fort,  from  which  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  pounders  are  shaking  the  ground 
in  thundering  replies.  It  is  not  like  looking  upon 
a  mountain's  qmet  ^prandeur,  but  rather,  onrjr  ten- 
fold more  intense,  like  the  lightning  crashing  at 
your  feet,  rending  the  oak  in  splinters.  There  is 
a  blaze  of  light  uom  the  gunboats.  As  tight  ia 
quicker  than  sound,  a  moment's  pause  before  the 
awful  roar  and  scream  of  the  monstrous  missile 
flying  through  the  air  followed  by  a  dull  explosion. 
Seldom  can  you  thus  trace  the  journey  of  a  single 
shot  in  the  roar  of  a  dozen  guns.  Now  they  axe 
shelling  the  woods.  One  passes  to  the  right,  an- 
other strikes  to  the  left  or  our  regiment,  killing 
one  and  wounding  four  or  five  in  company  B. 
Darkness,  with  its  half-seen  horrors,  the  cannon's 
awfal  roar,  the  screams  of  shell  and  crash  of 
falling  timber,  the  blood  and  smoke  and  groans 
of  wounded  men,  make  life  seem  so  intense.  In 
such  an  hour,  into  what  nothingness  sink  com- 
mon every-day  affairs  before  such  awful  realities  I 
The  puffing  gunboats  drop  slowly  down  the  riveri 
the  tort  fires  two  shells,  and  all  is  quiet 

Silently  commands  are  given  and  obeyed :  the 
men  lie  down  where  they  had  stood,  in  line  of  battle^ 
on  bush  and  in  the  mud.  No  fire  is  allowed* 
With  their  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  they  haye 
brought  but  one  blanket,  which  they  wrap  aromid 
them  as  a  feeble  protection  against  the  winter 
cold.  From  out  a  oroken  slunober  I  am  roused 
by  a  gun's  report.  A  Corporal,  in  his  sleep,  has 
kicked  the  hammer  of  his  gun,  and  his  wife  and 
little  ones  will  sadly  hear  of  a  right  hand  shot  o£L 

I  could  stand  the  cold  no  longer.  In  our  rear 
were  some  huts,  upon  reaching  which,  I  found 
men  from  different  regiments  gathered  around 
sickly-looking  fires,  making  co&e.  An  Eighth 
Missouri  regiment  man  was  telling  how  they 
hustled  the  rebels  through  the  woods  that  after- 
about  sixty  of  the  scamps  had  been  cap- 


noon 


tured,  while  a  wounded  one  lay  dying  in  tne 
comer.  Slowly  the  night  dragged  along,  till  we 
almost  thou|;ht  the  morrow  never  would  come. 

Steele's  division  was  passing  silently,  save  with 
the  hum  which  always  marks  the  movements  of 
large  bodies  of  men,  and  the  rumbling  artiUeij 
wagons  cutting  through  ruts.  Brigade  after  bn- 
gade moves  on  to  join  the  right 

With  morning  comes  Cteneral  Burbridge,  tell- 
ing us  that  Sherman  would  commence  the  attadL 
on  the  right,  while  he  intends  that  his  brigade 
shall  be  uie  first  to  mount  the  breastworks  on 
the  left 

We  are  now  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort ;  we  can  see  the  buildings  within  its  walls. 
The  skirmishers  who  have  been  thrown  to  the 
front  have  stirred  up  the  hornets,  who  favor  oa 
with  a  few  shells. 
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Some  of  those  able-bodied  young  men  -^  thoie 
contemptible  cowards — who  ore  lounging  in 
ichool-roomSy  and  smirking  behind  counters,  may 
think  it  a  very  light  matter  to  storm  the  enemy4 
intrenchments ;  but  plain  soldiers,  who  have  stood 
on  battle-fields  before,  and  seen  the  flow  of  blood 
as  it  ^shed  from  fountains  in  human  hearts, 
deem  it  no  disparagement  to  their  manhood  to 
think  it  a  serious  matter  to  meet  the  crashing 
rounds  of  grape  and  canister,  and  musket  balls, 
as  they  lead  the  advance  of  a  storming  party. 

The  Colonel  calls  us  up  around  him,  and  reads 
the  order.  Our  army,  with  batteries  placed  in 
every  available  position,  and  the  gunboats  on  the 
river,  have  completely  encircled  Uie  fort  After 
the  batteries  have  opened,  Sherman  is  to  commence 
the  attack  on  the  right,  which  is  the  signal  for  us 
to  advance.  The  Sixteenth  is  to  lead  the  ad- 
vance, with  the  Sixtieth  Indiana  and  the  Eighty- 
third  Ohio  on  our  right  and  left  The  gunboats 
are  moving  to  the  attack,  though  not  a  gun  has 
yet  been  fired  from  our  side. 

The  stillness  grows  irksome.  All  know  full 
well  the  awful  storm  is  coming.  At  length  a 
huge  roar  from  one  of  the  gunboats,  followed  by 
a  shot  from  one  of  the  thirtv-two  pounders  on 
the  left,  announces  that  the  ball  is  opened.  A 
■hot  from  the  battery  on  the  right  tells  that  Sher- 
man  has  commenced.  Fiercely  the  rebel  guns 
mnswer  back.  Thicker  and  faster  come  the  shells 
and  solid  shot  crossing  in  the  air  in  curves  from 
the  circle  of  batteries  around  the  devoted  works. 
Not  often  could  you  trace  the  course  of  a  single 
shot  amid  that  incessant  roar.  Old  soldiers  say  it 
waa  a  cannonading  onlv  equalled  by  Douelson. 

The  rebel  regiments  had  retired  from  our  front 
within  the  protection  of  their  works.  The  boys 
took  off  overcoats,  blankets,  haversacks,  canteens, 
drew  their  coats  down,  and  buckled  their  belts 
tightly  around  their  waists.  In  charge  of  sick 
men  were  left  letters,  photographs,  and  articles 
of  value.  Officers  unbuckled  their  swords  and 
took  guns.  The  McClellan  exercise  we  had 
learned  on  the  Potomnc  might  be  useful  here. 
Cheering  far  to  the  right  is  heard.  It  is  the  sig- 
beL  Every  man  was  at  his  post,  and  blood  was 
throbbing  nigh,  as  heard  and  obeyed  were  the 
eommands,  **  Attention,  battalion  —  by  the  right 
of  companies  to  the  front  —  Forward !  "  On 
ooming  into  the  field,  **  By  company  into  line  — 
guide  centre."  Lieutenant-Colonel  Orr  shouted, 
••  Now,  men,  fellow  me."  We  looked  from  our 
own  glorious  banner  to  the  traitorous  red,  white, 
and  red,  that  floated  full  in  view  from  the  gar- 
rison staflL  The  mud  was  over  ankle  deep,  but 
wiUi  Hoosier  yells,  onward  right  gallantly  they 
went,  like  men  whose  blood  was  up,  though  met 
by  a  plunging  storm  of  grape,  canister,  shells,  and 
musket  bmls.  The  regiments  on  either  side  gave 
back,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  General's  report, 
"  My  right  and  left  wavered,  while  my  centre  stood 
firm,  though  met  by  a  perfect  tornado  of  the  en- 
emy's missiles."  We  passed  the  house  where 
two  ffuns  were  posted,  over  the  fence,  into  a  little 
peach  Orchard.   An  exploding  shell  sent  rails  and 


We  are  now  within  a  hundred  yards  of  thdr 
strongest  work,  and  the  order  is  given  to  lie 
down  and  flre.  Manv,  killed  or  badj^  wounded, 
never  discharged  their  guns  the  first  time. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Orr  is  severely  wounded  in 
the  head  by  a  piece  of  one  of  the  shells  that  go 
fiying  over  us,  while  the  grape  and  singing  bul- 
lets ^  made  music  around  our  ears  not  soon 
for^tten.  The  huge  pivot  gun  is  throwing 
canister,  at  least  half  a  bushel  at  each  discharge. 
One  load  killed  and  wounded  men  in  three  com- 
panies. But  our  men  were  not  idle,  and  soon 
their  showers  of  balls  silenced  the  cannon  that 
bore  on  us.  A  rebel  captain  of  artillery  told  us 
he  could  not  get  his  men  to  go  near  the  guns. 
Still  the  ceaseless  fire  from  our  gunboats  was 
vying  with  the  land  batteries  in  raming  the  iron 
storm  upon  the  devoted  works. 

Here  let  me  relate  a  little  incident  of  personal 
experience,  to  show  how  the  thing  works.  While 
lying  on  my  side  loading  a  gun,  whack!  went 
something;  and  I  felt  like  the  dariiy  who, 
when  shaking  a  coon  off  a  tree,  felt  something 
drop  that  was  not  exactly  a  coon.  A  bullet  haa 
grazed  the  skin  below  my  shoulder.  It  s6inned 
me  like  hitting  a  man  over  the  head  with  a  dub. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  piece  of  shell, 
hunting  for  its  affinity,  as  A.  Ward^  Esq.,  would 
say,  gently  rolled  against  my  leg. 

I  retired  in  good  order  to  the  rear,  and  meet- 
ing a  negro  with  coffee,  I  was  reenforced  and 
enabled  to  return.  Upon  rejoining  the  company 
I  was  very  proud  to  find  each  man  at  his  place, 
the  Lieutenant  interlarding  an  oath  after  each 
discharge  of  his  gun,  and  the  Orderly,  a  dark, 
stern,  resolute  man,  giving  the  boys  worthy 
models  for  imitation. 

The  sun  had  sunk  low  in  the  west  The  gun- 
boats were  still  steadily  puffing  up  towards  the 
fort.  Many  who  had  nred  away  their  sixty 
rounds  of  ammunition  would  coolly  roll  over  the 
dead  and  wounded  to  get  their  cartridges.  A 
Quaker  lad  came  to  me  saying,  very  deliberately, 
'*  Captain,  I  am  out  of  ammunition." 

The  gunboats  sent  solid  shot  through  the  four 
feet  thickness  of  oak,  and  scattered  m  splinters 
the  railroad  iron  with  which  the  top  was  plated. 
Some  shells,  which  made  centre  snots,  had  torn 
off  the  muzzles  of  their  monstrous  guns  as  they 
exploded. 

Many  of  their  guns  were  dismounted  while  the 
circle  of  our  batteries  was  drawing  closer  in. 

Among  the  most  unpleasant  things  were  the 
groans  of  the  wounded.  A  Corporal  in  company 
D  lay  groaning  with  the  brain  oozing  out  of  his 
head,  as  though  death  would  never  come  to  his 
relief.  The  stifling  smell  of  powder,  the  cannon's 
awful  roar,  the  explosion  of  shells,  illuminating 
the  smoke  that  hung  in  clouds,  made  it  seem  as 
if  we  beheld  the  opening  of  helPs  fiery  caverns. 

At  last  a  white  nag  is  seen  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  breastworks;  we  rise  up  and  commence 
cheering,  but  they  pour  in  a  murderous  volley 
from  the  lower  pits,  and  we  drop  down.  Soon 
more  white  flags  are  seen  on  bayonets,  and  a 
man  passes  along  the  lower  worka  waving  the 
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emblem  of  defeat  O,  how  the  exulting  shout 
of  yictory  at  that  maddening  hour  of  triumph 
rolled  along  the  lines  of  the  Union  army.  All 
start  on  a  &t  race  for  the  fort 

General  Burbridge,  with  a  flag  around  his 
waist,  was  followed  by  Colonel  Lucas,  who,  when 
Colonel  Orr's  riderless  horse  had  come  through 
the  woods,  had  left  his  sick  bed  and  rode  out  in 
time  to  be  '*  in  at  the  death." 

The  sidlen  rebels  seemed  a  little  startled  as 
half  a  score  of  regiments  came  rushing  pell-mell 
into  their  ruined  works.  After  a  four  hours' 
fight  the  day  was  ours. 

General  Churchill,  who  had  fought  us  at  Rich- 
mond, gave  his  sword  to  Burbridge.  Seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  some  odd  prisoners, 
mostly  Texans,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  com- 
pany stores  and  arms,  were  captured.  Wagons 
that  once  belonged  to  our  regiment,  and  guns 
with  our  boys'  names  on  them,  are  found  here  in 
Arkansas,  tnat  had  been  lost  on  the  for-ofi*  Ken- 
tucky battle-field.  It  is  worth  going  through  a 
battle  to  celebrate  its  victory.  Some  of  their 
dead,  with  arms  cut  off,  heads  and  brains  scat- 
tered, lay  in  the  trenches.  At  one  place  a  man's 
shoes  were  standing  with  his  feet  in  them,  while 
the  body  lay  a  rod  away.  I  saw  a  pile  of  flesh 
and  bones,  which  had  lost  all  semblance  of  a 
human  being.  All  distinctions  of  rank  were 
forgotten;  general  and  private  shook  hands; 
,  friends,  rejoicing  to  find  each  other  safe,  em- 
braced ;  and  from  the  whole  body  of  troops  rang 
shouts  of  joy. 

The  regiment  returned  to  the  point  from  which 
the  assault  was  made,  and  made  coffee  around 
blazing  fires.  Now  came  the  saddest  part  —  the 
after  the  battle.  The  red  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
west,  "  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter."  Am- 
bulances were  running  to  the  hospitals,  and  men 
were  gathering  the  dead  and  wounded.  Heart- 
rending were  the  groans  and  labored  breathing 
of  many  of  the  latter.  Horses  lay  with  white 
foam  and  blood  oozing  from  their  nostrils. 
Gazing  upon  such  a  scene,  we  feel  the  truth  of 
those  beautiful  lines : 

**  There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  Death    may 

lower ; 
Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 
And  Honor's  eye  is  on  daring  deeds ; 
But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead." 

Leaving  to  official  reports  to  bestow  praise 
upon  those  who  hold  command,  let  me  mention 
one  from  among  the  humblest,  as  a  name  to  be 
remembered  —  the  flag-bearer  of  the  16th,  Dick  S. 
Tenant,  a  beardless  student,  fresh  from  college. 
He  was  a  faithful  guardian  to  his  trust  amid  that 
blinding  hail,  and  was  among  the  first  to  mount 
and  plant  the  banner  of  our  fathers  upon  the  con- 
quered ramparts.       

A  Snowtball  Battle. — A  soldier  of  one  of 
the  New  Jersey  regiments  writes  as  follows : 

"You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Second 
brigade  of  this  divinon  oonaista  of  four  Vermont 


regiments,  besides  the  Twenty-sixth.  During  the 
late  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the  Vermonters  twice 
made  an  attack  on  the  encampment  of  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth, sending  a  perfect  shower  of  snow  balls 
at  the  head  of  every  luckless  Jerseyman  who 
made  his  appearance  without  his  tent  The  first 
attack  was  a  complete  surprise  to  us ;  but  we  es- 
sayed a  sally  from  the  camp,  and  drove  the  attack- 
ing party  back  to  their  reserves.  Being  heavily 
reenforced,  they  charged  on  us  again,  and  after  a 
desperate  resistance  we  were  driven  back  into 
camp,  fighting  resolutely  from  the  shelter  of  our 
tents  until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest 
Our  casualties  were  quite  heavy,  but  those  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  thought,  exceeded  ours.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  we  took 
up  a  strong  position  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp,  and  repulsed  every  assault  of  the  foe.  The 
snow  was  crimsoned  with  the  blood  issuing  from 
the  olfactory  organs  of  the  Vermonters,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  battle-field  indicated  the  fierce 
nature  of  the  contest  The  enemy  raised  a  flag 
of  truce,  an  armistice  of  a  few  hours  was  con- 
cluded, and  then  ensued  that  novel  spectacle  of 
war — men,  who  but  a  few  minutes  previous  were 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles 
of  modem  times,  harmonizing  and  fraternizing 
with  clasped  hands. 

"  But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here.  The  night 
of  the  24th  had  enveloped  terra  firma  with  its 
dusky  shades.  Many  a  waxen  nose  in  the  camps 
of  the  Second  brigade  snored  sonorously,  happuy 
unconscious  of  its  ruby  discoloration  on  the  mor- 
Many  an  eye  placidly  closed  in  slumber 


row. 


was  to  be  violently  closed  in  battle  ere  the  ap- 
proach of  another  nightfall.  And  many  a  phren- 
ological bump  sparsely  developed  on  the  night  in 
questioivwas  to  be  suddenly  brought  to  an  age 
of  puberty  on  the  approaching  day.  The  events 
ful  morning  opened.  Colonel  Morrison  sent  a 
challenge  to  Colonel  Seaver  of  the  Third  Vermont 
to  engage  in  the  open  field  at  three  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  on  the  condition  that 
the  Fourth  Vermont  should  be  included  with  the 
Third.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Colonel  Be- 
fore the  appointed  time  some  of  our  men  were 
detailed  on  fatigue  duty,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
engagement  we  were  only  able  to  muster  some 
three  hundred  men. 

"  Nothing  daunted  by  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers, Colonel  Morrison  ordered  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Cleese,  of  company  C  (Captain  Pemberton  being 
sick),  to  fortify  a  small  hill  on  our  ripht,  make  as 
much  ammunition  as  possible,  and  pile  the  snow- 
balls in  pyramids.  This  arduous  duty  was  hastily 
performed.  It  was  a  strong  position,  a  swollen 
brook  at  its  base  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
moat  —  too  strong,  in  £ict,  for  the  Vermonters, 
and  they  declined  to  attack  us  while  occupying 
this  miniature  Chepultepcc.  Commissioners  were 
appointed,  and  after  a  parley,  the  Twenty-sixth 
was  marched  across  the  brook,  and  formed  in 
line  of  battle  on  the  field  fronting  the  Vermonters. 
The  hills  were  covered  with  spectators,  and  the 
eagerness  to  witness  the  novel  contest  knew  no 
bounds.    Companies  A  and  B  were  thrown  out 
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as  skirmiflhen.  Company  E  occupied  the  right, 
C  was  given  the  centre,  and  H  rested  on  the  kft 
The  Colonel  dashed  oyer  the  field  in  all  direc- 
tions, encouraging  the  men  to  stand  fast,  amid 
the  blue  wreaths  curling  from  a  'brier  wood' 
nonchalantly  held  in  his  teft  hand,  and  the  Adju- 
tant danced  about  oik  a  spirited  charger,  appar- 
ently impatiently  awaiting  the  hour  of  contest, 
the  light  of  battle  dilating  within  his  eves,  and  a 

2uid  of  '  nayy  plug '  reposing  beneath  nis  cheek, 
ieutenant   Woods,  or    the    ambulance    corps, 

and  Lieutenant acted  as  mounted  aids  to 

the  Colonel,  while  the  <  Sergeant'  and  John  K. 
Shaw,  an  aspiring  Newark  youth  of  eighteen, 
acted  as  perambulating  aids.  The  line  being 
formed  and  everything  m  readiness  for  the  con- 
test, a  red  flag  was  raised  as  a  signal,  and  in  a 
breath  of  time  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  drove 
in  our  skirmishers,  and  nercely  attacked  our 
centre.  At  the  same  moment  another  strong 
force  advanced  against  our  right,  but  only  as  a 
feint;  for  they  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  right, 
and  joined  their  comrades  in  a  furious  charge  on 
our  centre.  Major  Morris  ordered  up  company 
£  from  our  right,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage, and  they  were  completely  cut  off  from 
the  main  body  of  our  army.  Although  flanked 
and  pressed  in  front  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
our  centre  heroically  contested  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  the  Colonel, 
they  fouf][ht  like  veterans,  and  the  white  snow- 
balls eddied  through  the  air  like  popping  com 
from  a  frying  pan.  But  the  enemy  were  madly 
surging  upon  us  in  superior  force,  and  it  was 
hardly  witnin  the  power  of  human  endurance  to 
stand  such  a  perfect  feu  d^enfer  any  longer. 
Gradually  the  centre  feu  back  inch  by  inch,  the 
line  then  wavered  to  and  fro,  and  finally  the  men 
broke  in  confusion  and  rolled  down  the  hill  fol- 
lowed by  the  victorious  Vermonters.  In  vain  the 
Colonel  breasted  the  torrent ;  in  vain  the  Major 
urged  the  men  to  stand  fast ;  in  vain  did  Adju- 
tant White,  the  chivalric  De  Bayard  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth,  implore  the  gods  for  aid. 

•*  The  Doys  never  rallied.  Lieutenant  Woods 
made  an  attempt  to  rally  them  and  form  them  in 
hollow  square  on  the  fortified  hill  to  the  right, 
but  he  was  mistaken  by  the  boys  for  a  Vermonter, 
and  unceremoniously  pelted  from  their  midst. 
But  the  Colonel  was  not  totally  deserted  by  his 
men.  The  Vermonters  seized  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  take  him 
prisoner.  The  fight  at  this  point  was  terrific  be- 
yond description.  The  men  fought  hand  to  hand. 
Colonel  Seaver,  the  Achilles  of  the  day,  dashed 
through  the  combatants,  seized  Colonel  Morrison 
by  the  shoulder,  and  called  upon  him  to  surren- 
der. But  his  demand  was  choked  by  the  inces- 
sant patter  of  snow-balls  on  his  *  physog.'  Aroimd 
the  rival  chieftains  the  men  struggled  fearfully ; 
there  was  the  auburn-haired  Hodge,  alias  '  Wud 
Dutchman,'  fighting  manfully.  There  was  the 
fierce  Teuton  Captain  of  company  £,  dropping 
the  foe  right  and  left  at  every  swing  of  his  arms ; 
but  all  in  vain.  Amid  the  wild  excitement  con- 
sequent  upon  the  shoutingi  the  rearing,  and 


plungiiu^of  horses,  the  Colonel  was  drawn  from 
Ids  sadme  and  taken  by  the  enemy.    Most  of  his 

*  staff'  followed  him  as  prisoners.  A  desperate 
attempt  was  made  to  rescue  him,  but  it  proved 
of  no  avail  Major  Morris  fared  no  better.  Ad- 
jutant White,  however,  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Dashinff  into 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  foe,  he  seized  the  bridle 
of  Colonel  Stou^hton's  Bucephalus,  and  gallantly 
attempted  the  impossibility  of  captunng  tlie 
Colonel,  who  was  tne  acting  Brigadier  of  the  at- 
tacking party.  But  the  Ao^utant  had  <  caught  a 
Tartar,'  for  the  Vermonters  rushed  around  him 
like  the  waves  beating  upon  some  lone  rock  in 
the  ocean,  and  vainly  clamored  for  his  surrender. 
He  fought  like  an  Ajax  mounted  on  a  '  Black 
Bass,'  retaining  his  position  in  the  saddle  by 
resting  his  knee  against  the  pommeL  This  was 
at  last  observed  by  a  shrewd  Yankee,  who  dex- 
terously slipped  between  the  two  horses,  detached 
the  supporting  knee,  and  the  Adjutant  fell  from 
his  lofty  position  like  a  tornado-stricken  oak. 
This  fall  disheartened  the  Twenty-sixth,  and  only 
detached  parties  of  a  dozen,  scattered  over  the 
field,  persisted  in  an  obstinate  resistance.    The 

*  Sergeant '  received  a  solid  shot  in  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  was  borne  to  the  rear  a  captive, 
and  then 

*  The  bugles  sang  truce.' 

**  Thus  ended  the  great  battle  of  Fairview ;  un- 
equalled in  desperateness,  and  the  theme  of  many 
a  future  poet's  cogitations.  Our  loss  was  very 
heavy,  and  we  were  severely  defeated.  The  spec- 
tators, acting  on  the  well-known  principle  of 
kicking  a  man  when  he  is  down,  pitched  into  us 
most  unmercifully  when  our  centre  was  broken, 
and  prevented  us  from  re-forming  in  line  of  battle. 
The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  was  fearful,  and  the 
prowess  of  the  Newark  bdl  placers  and  firemen 
was  displayed  on  their  battered  visages.  Colonel 
Stoughton  was  honored  with  a  black  eye,  and 
the  gallant  Seaver  fared  but  little  better.  The 
following  is  a  fair  recapitulation  of  the  casualties 
on  both  sides : 

"Bloody  noses,  fifty-three;  bungled  peepers, 
eighty-one ;  extraordinary  phrenological  aevelop- 
ments,  twenty-nine ;  shot  in  the  neck  after  the  en- 
gagement, unknown. 

'<  The  Vermonters  fought  with  the  determined 
energy  characterizing  them  when  engaging  Jeff's 
myrmidons."  __ 

Coolness  in  Battle. — In  the  report  of  Ma- 
jor-General  Foster,  of  his  expedition  to  Eins- 
ton,  N.  C,  in  the  list  of  killea  and  wounded  is 
the  name  of  Ezra  Wormouth.  Ezra  was  wound- 
ed at  Whitehall,  while  serving  at  one  of  the  guns 
of  Captain  Jenny's  battery.  Third  New  York  ar- 
tillery. A  ball  struck  his  left  wrist,  shattering 
the  bones,  and  cutting  off  his  little  finger.  Am- 
putation was  rendered  necessary  immediately  — 
so  now,  all  that  Ezra  has  left  of  his  arm  is  four  or 
five  inches  below  the  elbow.  The  noble  fellow 
says  "  he  has  done  all  he  can  do  to  whip  the  ene- 
my and  crush  the  rebellion,  and  he  is  not  sorry 
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be  ever  enlisted,  but  is  consdoot  of  haTing  done 
Mi  daty,  as  all  trae  men  should."  Does  not  that, 
and  many  other  such  sentiments  which  are  ut- 
tered by  men  who  have  felt  the  sad  effects  of 
war,  show  who  are  true  heroes? 

Not  fifteen  minutes  before  Ezra  was  wounded, 
Thomas  Johnson,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  while  serr- 
ing  at  the  same  gun,  was  severely  wounded  in 
tiie  left  forearm  and  hand.  Says  Captain  Jenny 
to  him,  "  Johnson,  you  had  better  go  to  the  rear, 
and  hare  your  wound  dressed."  Hear  the  reply : 
'*  No,  Captain,  I  am  goinj^  to  work ! "  And  work 
be  did ;  out  in  a  few  minutes  another  ball  took 
hk  ri^t  arm  o£  Turning  to  Captain  Jenny, 
•aid  he,  **  Now,  Captain,  I  guess  111  quit ! " 

Numbers  of  such  instances  can  be  cited,  espe- 
fliaUy  that  of  a  private  in  Company  K  (Captain 
Cole's),  Third  New  York  cavaliy,  who  was  shot 
down  by  a  ball  passing  through  ms  head,  making 
neariy  an  inch  hole.  He  immediately  jumped  up, 
and  with  true  cavalry  recklessness  exclaimed, 
'*  Blast  them !  give  'em  thunder,  boys  !  I'll  live  to 
fight  them  yet ! "    And,  sure  enough,  he  did. 


The  "  Third  Article  "  op  War.  —  A  sol- 
dier correspondent  writes  the  following  from  the 
eamp  of  the  Ohio  volunteers,  at  Falmouth : 

''Yesterday  being    Sunday,   after    the    usual 

Sard,  picket,  and  mspection  calls,  the  ensuing 
ur  and  a  half  was  spent  in  hearing  the  Articles 
of  War  read.  As  Corporal  Humphrey,  of  our 
company,  was  reading  the  aforesaid  *  Articles,'  we 
noticed  that  *£ph'  smiled  *out  loud'  several 
times,  —  attempting  each  time  to  disguise  it  by 
dryly  coughing,  —  and  after  the  inspection  was 
oiver,  we  asked  him  what  made  him  cough  while 
in  the  ranks.  *  Why,*  said  he,  *  when  the  Corpo- 
nd  read  "  Article  Third,"  about  any  non-commis- 
•toned  officer  or  soldier  who  should  use  any  pro- 
fiuie  oath  or  execration,  should  forfeit  one  sixth 
cMf  a  dollar,  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tick  soldiers  of  the  command ;  and  a  commis^ 
twned  officer  should  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each 
such  offence,  one  dollar,  to  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  I  thought  the  "  Article^'  was  one  of  *<  Old 
Abe's  jokes  ; "  and  that  the  Corporal  had  got  to 
the  place  "  where  the  laugh  came  in." '  We  told 
him  that  the  Articles  of  War  were  no  *joke,*  but 
that  they  were  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  our  armies. 

" '  Well,'  said  "Eph,"  *  if  that  is  so,  my  opinion 
18  that  the  sick  soldiers  of  this  army  will  **  fare 
sumptuously  every  day,"  and  as  banks  have  what 
they  call  a  '*  sinking  fund,"  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  Congress  to  provide  the  officers  with  a 
•*  swearing  fund." '  As  he  was  speaking,  *  Ike ' 
plodded  past  in  charge  of  the  pickets  of  this  di- 
vision, and  *  Eph '  continued :  *  Now,  there  goes 
"Ike"  on  picket,  and  he  don't  swear  —  only 
when  he  thinks  it  a  "  military  necessity  "  —  but 
111  bet  you  a  paper  of  **  Fighting  Joe  smoking 
tobacco"  that  before  he  arrives  at  the  Lacy 
House,  over  those  hills  and  through  all  that 
mud.  Article  Three  will  get  busted  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  worth ;  and  if  the  membera  of 


Congress,  who  framed  those  Articles,  were  the 
picket  that  is  going  out  with  him,  it  would  cost 
them  more  pay  than  ther  get  in  one  secuon  extra 
session,  mileage  and  alL' 

"  During  the  day '  Eph '  came  into  our  quar- 
ters, and,  taking  m)m  his  pocket  a  little  moroooo 
covered  book,  said  he  would  like  to  read  a  few 
lines  from  to-day's  evening  prayer  —  *  22d  day* — 
and  accordingly  read  aa  follows : 

'*•  •  < Manassas  is  mine;  Ephraim  also  is 
the  strength  of  my  head.  .  .  vTho  will  lead 
me  into  the  strong  city  ?  .  .  Hast  thou  not 
forsaken  me,  O  G^  ?  and  wilt  not  thou,  O  God, 
go  forth  vrith  our  hosts  ?  O,  help  us  against  the 
enemy,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man.  Through 
God  we  shall  do  great  acts ;  it  is  He  that  shall 
tread  down  our  enemies. 

'< '  Now,'  remarked  *<  Eph,"  *  my  opinion  is,  Da- 
vid meant  us.  We  have  got  Manassas ;  took  it 
—  "without  loss"  —  over  a  year  ago.  But 
"  who  will  lead  us  into  the  strong  city  "  ?  Who 
will  bring  us  into  Richmond  ?  **  Fighting  Joe  " 
is  here  in  command  of  the  army,  and  **  Eph  "  is 
here  too,  and  I  hope  he  may  have  the  honor  of 
following  "  Old  Joe  "  into  Richmond.  I  beHere 
God  is  on  our  side ;  but  my  opinion  is,  we  had 
better  let  those  works,  the  enemy  have  erected 
on  the  other  side,  alone.  T\^e  last  time  I  was 
there  I  made  up  my  mind  General  French  was 
correct  in  his  opimons.  Said  he  to  General 
Couch,  **  General,  the  men  can't  take  those 
works."  Said  General  Couch,  *'  Brave  men  can 
do  anything ! "  ^  Brave  men  can't  stop  a  can- 
non-ball,   ,"  said  old  General  Freodiy 

at  the  same  time  busting  Article  Three ;  but  out 
we  went,  and  tried  it  all  day.  I  saw  over  twenty 
men  try  to  stop  one  cannon  ball — brave  mta, 
too — but,  poor  fellows!'  French  was  right | 
they  could  not  do  it.  In  fact,  the  ground  was 
pUed  up  with  brave  men,  who  looked  aa  thoagh 
they  had  tried  very  hard  to  stop  some  of  tbost 
cannon  balls,  but  were  'wearied  out,'  and  bad 
lain  down  to  rest  Through  God,  brave  bcb 
may  do  many,  very  many,  great  thinga ;  but  in 
the  providence  of  God,  He  has  not  so  constitotad 
man,  that  even,  though  he  is  brave^  he  can  atop 
a  cannon  ball."  . 

THE   HOSPITAL. 

Nabbow  beds  by  one  another— 

White  and  low  I 
Through  them  softly,  as  in  chureh^aislei^ 

Nurses  go  — 
For  the  hot  lips  ice-drops  brings 

Cold  and  clear ; 
Or  white  eyelids  gently  closings 

For  the  bier. 

Strong  men,  in  a  moment  smitten. 

Down  from  strength. 
Brave  men,  now  in  anguish  praying—' 

Death  at  length. 
Bums  the  night-lamp  where  the  watchen^ 

By  the  bed. 
Write  for  many  a  waiting  loYcd  one» 

•« He  is  dead!" 
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Obo  Um  thero  in  utter  wctknow— 

Shattered,  fiOnt^ 
But  Ills  brow  wears  calm  befitting 

Martyred  laint  s 
And  although  the  lipa  must  quiver^ 

They  can  smile, 
As  he  says,  *•  This  will  be  over 

In  a  while. 

**JL^  the  old  crusaders,  weeping 

In  delight, 
Enelt  when  Zion's  holy  city 

Rose  in  sight, 
So  I  fling  aside  my  weapon. 

From  the  din 
To  the  quietness  of  heayen 

Entering  in. 

«« Standing  in  the  solemn  shadow 

Of  God's  hand, 
LoTe  of  glory  fading  from  me, 

liOve  of  land, 
I  thank  God  that  he  has  let  me 

Strike  one  blow 
For  this  poor  and  helpless  people. 

Ere  I  go." 

White  and  whiter  grows  the  glory 

On  his  brow ; 
Does  he  see  the  towers  of  Zion 

Rising  now  } 
Stands  the  doctor,  weary,  hurried. 

By  his  bed : 
**Here  is  room  for  one  more  wounded 

He  is  dead." 


Abxt  Discipline. — A  writer  in  the  Cincin- 

i  Commercial  relates  the  following  anecdote 
of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  who  was  in  command  of 
ft  dlTision  of  General  Grant's  army  of  the  Missis- 
iqipL  It  shows,  characteristically,  his  style  of 
treating  with  delinquent  officers,  wnose  shortcom- 
ings chance  to  come  within  his  observation : 

**  As  I,  with  my  small  command,  was  quartered 
<m  board  the  steamer  Des  Arc,  which  boat  was  at 
that  time  used  as  General  A.  J.  Smith's  head- 
ooarters,  I  necessarily  became  a  witness  to  this 
(to  lookers  on)  most  amusing  interlude : 

^  On  our  passage  down  from  Arkansas  Post  to 
Toonff's  Point,  after  our  glorious  victory  at  the  for- 
mer place,  we  had  on  bcmrd  with  us  (for  transpor- 
tation) three  companies  of  the  — th  Illinois  volun- 
teers. Now  it  happened  that  these  men  had 
rather  neglected  to  clean  their  guns,  which  the 
diarp  eye  of  the  old  veteran  soon  discovered.  It 
was  in  the  morning  of  our  third  day  out — the 
wind  was  blowing  terribly,  and  the  weather  un- 
usoaUy  cold,  rendering  it  very  unpleasant  to  re- 
main long  on  the  hurricane  roof —  that  the  Gen- 
eral came  rushing  into  the  cabin,  where  nearly  all 
the  officers  were  comfortably  seated  around  a 
warm  stove. 

'"Captain,'  exclaimed  the  General,  in  no  very 
mild  tone,  addressing  himself  to  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  companies  aforesaid,  *  have  you  had 
■a  inspection  of  arms  this  Qioming  ? ' 

**  *  No,  General,'  timidly  replied  the  CaptaiUf '  I 
bsvenot.* 


" '  Have  you  held  an  inspection  of  your  oom« 
pany  at  any  time  since  the  battle  of  Arkanaaa 
Post  ? '  sharply  asked  the  GeneraL 

*<  *  No,  sir ;  the  weather  has  been  so  unpleasant» 
and^  I  thought  I  would  let  my  men  rest  a  while,' 
hesitatingly  replied  the  Ca|)tain,  already  nervous, 
through  fear  that  something  disagreeable  waa 
about  to  turn  up. 

"  *  You  thought  you'd  let  them  rest  a  while  P  In- 
deed !  The  d — 1  you  did !  Who  pays  you^  sir, 
for  permitting  your  men  to  lie  and  rot  in  idle- 
ness, while  such  important  duties  remain  unat- 
tended to  P  What  Kind  of  condition  are  your 
men  in,  now,  to  defend  this  boat,  or  even  the 
lives  of  your  own  men,  in  case  we  should  be  at> 
tacked  by  the  enemy  this  moment  What  the 
d — 1  are  you  in  the  service  for,  if  you  thus  neg- 
lect your  most'  important  duty  P '  fairly  yelled  the 
old  General.  And  then  starting  menacingly  to* 
wards  the  quaking  Captain,  said  ne  imperatively : 
*  Mount,  sir  I  on  that  roof  this  moment,  and  call 
your  men  instantly  into  line,  that  I  may  gTAmin^ 
their  arms.  And  you,'  resumed  he,  turning  and 
addressing  the  lieutenants,  who  commanded  the 
other  companies, '  are  fully  as  delinquent  as  the 
Captain.  Sirs!  I  must  see  your  men  into  line 
within  ten  minutes.' 

**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  officer! 
in  question  made  the  best  of  their  time  in  drum* 
ming  up  their  men,  whom  they  found  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  boat  Finally,  however,  the  com- 
panies referred  to  were  duly  paraded  on  the  'hur- 
ricane,' and  an  abridged  lorm  of  inspection  was 
gone  through  with.  I'he  General,  finding  their 
arms  in  bad  condition,  very  naturally  inflicted 
some  severe  talk,  threatening  condign  punishment 
in  case  such  neglect  should  be  repeated. 

'*  But  during  the  time  in  which  one  of  these  com- 
panies was  falling  in,  which  operation  was  not 
executed  with  that  degree  of  promptness  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  me  satisfactory  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant commanding,  that  officer  called  out  in  a 
most  imploring  strain — 'Fall  in,  gentlemen  I 
Fall  in  lively,  gentlemen ! '  That  application  of 
the  word  '  gentlemen '  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Gen- 
eral Smith,  who,  turning  quickly  around,  hastily 
inquired,  '  Are  you  the  Lieutenant  in  command 
of  that  company  ? '  addressing  the  individual  who 
had  given  tne  command  in  such  a  polite  manner* 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  trembling  subaltern. 

"  *  Then,  who  the  d — 1  are  you  calling  gentle- 
men P '  cried  the  GeneraL  '  I  am  an  old  soldier,' 
continued  he,  approaching  and  looking  more  ear- 
nestly at  the  Lieutenant,  '  but  I  must  confess,  sir, 
that  I  never  before  heard  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men in  the  army.  Soldiers,  sir,  are  aU  supposed 
to  be  gentlemen,  of  course;  but  hereafter,  sir, 
when  you  address  soldiers,  remember  to  say  sol- 
diers, or  men  ;  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  **  bow- 
ing and  scraping,"  where  it  is  your  duty  to  **  com- 
mand." '  Inen  turning  upon  his  heel,  his  eyee 
snapping  with  impatience,  the  old  General  tttLYB 
vent  in  the  following  words :  '  Gentlemen !  Gen- 
tlemen, forsooth!  And  rusty  guns!  UmphI 
That's  good !  But  that  is  the  way  it  goes  in  our 
anny  nowadays.     Each  man  ezpeota  to  run  far 
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some  civil  office,  on  his  return  from  the  war,  and 
■o  ereat  is  his  fear  of  giving  offence  to  his  men, 
and  thus  injure  his  popularity,  that  he  permits 
them  to  neglect  their  most  important  duties ;  and 
to  *'  trump  all,"  he  has  to  address  his  command 
with  the  word  "  gentlemen  "  prefixed  in  order  to 
be  obeyed !     Alas,  what  militia.'  ** 


Anecdotes  op  General  Kearnt. — "I  have 
never  told  you  howpopular  the  memory  of  Kearny 
is  with  all  here,"  said  a  soldier — **  Jersey  Kearny, 
88  some  call  him.  <  What  is  that  patch  of  red  on 
3rour  hat  for  ? '  I  asked  a  voimg  fellow  one  dav. 
*  It  is  for  Kearny,  sir,'  said  he ;  and  anybody  could 
see  he  was  proud  of  it 

"  Stories  are  related  by  the  dozen  of  the  daring 
of  Kearny  in  action.  Amon^  a  party  of  a  dozen 
officers,  many  of  whom  had  fought  under  him  in 
the  battles  on  the  Peninsula  and  Manassas,  I 
bear^  a  number  of  adventures  related  to  which 
the  narrators  had  been  witnesses.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  desperate  battles,  when  the  whole 
field  was  ablaze  with  fire  and  smoke,  Kearny  was 
in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  as  he  rode  along  his 
unbroken  columns,  cheering  where  the  fight  was 
thickest!  'You  might  hear  the  shrill  voice  of 
Kearny,'  said  Colonel  Kiddoo,  of  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  *  ringing  out,  as  he  rode  along  the  lines, 
"Uayly,  men,  gayljr!"  I  shall  hear  that  voice 
of  Kearny's  till  I  die,'  said  the  ColoneL  But  the 
old  General's  cheering  was  not  always  couched  in 
the  choicest  terms ;  ror,  when  a  little  doubt  low- 
ered over  our  arms,  then  Kearny  would  put  on 
his  whole  armor,  he  would  sink  the  rowels  of  his 
spurs  into  that  wonderful  horse  he  rode,  andj  fiy- 
ing  along  from  right  to  left  ^nd  from  lefl  to  right, 
he  would  hail  the  line  with,  *  We  are  whipping 
them  like  h — 1,  like  h — I  we  are  whipping  them ! ' 

"  He  had  lost  the  left  arm,  and  he  would  oflen 
catch  the  rein  in  his  teeth ;  his  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  carried  above  his  head.  Nothing  was  too 
daring  for  him.  Once  he  had  cleared  an  immense 
log  and  ditch  together,  but  one  of  his  aids  halted 
when  he  came  to  it.  Kearny  saw  him  hesitate, 
and  spoke  out,  *  Jump  it,  you  d— d  ass  !  jump,  I 
say,  you  d — d  ass ! '  he  often  repeated. 
^  <*  It  is  said  that  when  Kearny  fell,  he  had 
ridden  furiously,  and  become  suddenly  surprised 
by  a  force  of  the  enemy  in  a  strip  of  woods. 
They  had  him  entrapped,  and  sang  out,  *  Sur- 
render, surrender  ! '  *  Never,  by  8— d  ! '  and 
Kearny,  wheeling  his  horse,  received  the  fatal 
buUet"  

How  Waterford  was  saved.  —  Just  before 
the  rebels  evacuated  the  village  of  Waterford, 
near  Leesburg,  Virginia,  they  openly  avowed  they 
would  bum  it  to  the  ground,  as  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  "  cursed  Quaker  settlement."  A 
noble-hearted  Quaker  woman,  whose  husband 
had  been  chased  from  his*  home  by  the  rebels 
some  months  before,  besought  a  gentleman  of 
her  faith  to  hasten  over  to  Colonel  Geary's  camp, 
some  eight  miles  away,  and  ask  him  to  send  a 
Ibrce  to  Waterford  to  prevent  the  threatened  con- 


flagration. He  had  a  fine  horse,  but  declined  tfai 
duty,  owin^  to  the  dangers  of  Retting  throogh 
the  rebel  pickets.  "  Lend  me  thy  horse,  then," 
she  said.  He  declined  again.  **  Then  I  wiU  steal 
thy  horse,"  she  said,  **  and  go  myself."  She  forth- 
with directed  a  servant  to  take  the  horse  to  a 
neighboring  wood,  to  which  the  owner  made  no 
resistance.  Another  servant  took  her  side-saddle 
to  the  horse,  when  the  heroine  appeared,  aiid« 
mounting  the  animal,  rode  off  in  open  day  right 
through  the  pickets,  who  did  not  stop  her,  strange 
to  say.  When  she  sot  to  Geary's  camp,  she  met 
her  husband;  and,  being  brought  into  presence 
of  the  Colonel,  she  made  known  the  object  of  her 
mission,  which  was  quickly  complied  with,  and 
she  rode  back  to  Waterford  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment,  which  got  into  the  village  just  in 
time  to  see  the  rebel  force  leaving  the  opposite 
end  of  the  town  as  fast  as  their  heels  could  canj 
them.  And  thus  this  pretty  little  village 
saved  from  confiagration  by  the  resolute 
duct  of  this  Quaker  lady. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  JOHN  MORGAN. 

General  John  Morgan  was  honored  with 
an  ovation  on  the  7th  of  January,  1864,  on  hie 
arrival  at  Richmond.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  his  escape  from  the  Ohio  Penitentiaiyi 
and  subsequent  adventures : 

"Their  bedsteads  were  small  iron  stoolfly 
fastened  to  the  wail  with  hinges.  They  could 
be  hooked  up,  or  allowed  to  stand  on  the  floor; 
and,  to  prevent  any  suspicion,  for  several  days 
before  any  work  was  attempted,  they  made  it  a 
habit  to  let  them  down,  and  sit  at  their  doort 
and  read.  Captain  Hines  superintended  the 
work,  while  General  Morgan  kept  watch  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  sentinel,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  come  round  during  the  day,  and  ohiserve  if 
anything  was  going  on.  One  day  this  fellow 
came  in  while  Hokersmith  was  down  imder  the 
fioor,  boring  away,  and,  missing  him,  said,  *  Where 
is  Hokersmith?'  The  General  replied,  *He  is 
in  my  room  sick ; '  and  immediately  pulled  a  dociH 
ment  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said  to  him,  *  Here  is 
a  memorial  I  have  drawn  up  to  forward  to  the 
Government  at  Washington.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?' 

"The  fellow,  who,  perhaps,  could  not  lesd^ 
being  highly  fiattered  at  the  General's  condescen- 
sion, took  It,  and  very  gravely  looked  at  it  Ibr 
several  moments  before  he  vouchsafed  any  reply; 
then,  handing  it  back,  he  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Hoker- 
smith had  been  signalled,  and  came  up,  profess- 
ing to  feel  *  very  unwell.'  This  sentinel  was  tha 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  obstacle  in  their 
progress,  because  there  was  no  telling  at  what 
time  he  would  enter  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
he  came  regularly  every  two  hours  to  each  oell^ 
and  inserted  a  light  through  the  bars  of  their 
door,  to  see  that  dbey  were  quietly  sleeping ;  and 
frequently,  after  he  had  completed  his  rounds,  he 
would  slip  back  in  the  dark,  with  a  pair  of  India- 
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rabber  shoes  on,  to  listen  at  their  cells  if  anything 
mm  going  on.  The  General  says  that  he  would 
almost  inyariably  know  of  his  presence  by  a  cer- 
tain magnetic  shudder  which  it  would  produce ; 
bat,  for  fear  that  this  acute  sensibility  might 
sometimes  fail  him,  he  broke  up  small  particles 
of  coal  every  morning,  and  sprinkled  them  before 
the  cell-door,  which  would  always  announce  his 
coming. 

"  Everything  was  now  ready  to  begin  the  work ; 
so,  about  the  latter  part  of  October,  the^  be- 
gan to  bore.  All  were  busy,  —  one  making  a 
rope-ladder,  by  tearing  and  twisting  up  strips  of 
bed-ticking,  another  making  bowie-knives,  and 
another  twisting  up  towels.  They  labored  perse- 
yeringly  for  several  days,  and,  after  boring 
through  nine  inches  of  cement,  and  nine  thick- 
nesses of  brick  placed  edgewise,  they  began  to 
wonder  when  they  should  reach  the  soft  earth. 
Suddenly  a  bridL  rell  through.  What  could  this 
mean  ?  What  infernal  chamber  had  they  reached  ? 
It  was  immediately  entered ;  and,  to  their  great 
astonishment  and  joy,  it  proved  to  be  an  air- 
chamber  extending  the  wnole  length  of  the  row 
of  cells.  Here  was  an  unexpected  interposition 
in  their  favor.  Hitherto  they  had  been  obliged 
to  conceal  their  rubbish  in  their  bed-tickings, 
each  day  burning  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
straw.  Now  they  had  room  enough  &r  all  they 
could  dig.  They  at  once  commenced  to  tunnel  at 
right  angles  with  this  air-chamber,  to  get  through 
the  foundation ;  and  day  after  day  they  bored — 
dmy  after  day  the  blocks  of  granite  were  removed 
«-and  stiU  Uie  work  before  them  seemed  inter- 
minable. 

•*  After  twenty-three  days  of  unremitting  labor, 
and  getting  through  a  granite  wall  of  six  feet  in 
thickness,  they  reached  the  soil.  They  tunnelled 
np  for  some  distance,  and  light  began  to  shine. 
How  glorious  was  that  light !  It  announced  the 
fulfilment  of  their  labors;  and  if  Providence 
would  only  continue  its  favor,  they  would  soon 
be  free.  This  was  the  morning  of  the  26th 
day  of  November,  1863.  The  subsequent  night, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  was  determined  on  as  the  hour 
at  which  they  would  attempt  their  liberty.  Each 
moment  that  intervened  was  filled  with  dreadful 
anxiety  and  suspense,  and  each  time  the  guard 
entered  increasea  their  apprehensions.  The  Gen- 
eral says  that  he  had  prayed  for  rain;  but  the 
morning  of  the  27th  dawned  bright  and  beauti- 
foL  The  evening  came,  and  clouds  began  to 
satfaer.  How  they  prayed  for  them  to  increase ! 
If  rain  should  only  oenn,  their  chances  of  detec- 
tion would  be  greatly  lessened.  While  these 
tiioughts  were  passing  through  their  minds,  the 
keeper  entered  with  a  letter  for  General  Morgan. 
He  opened  it,  and  what  was  his  surprise — and  I 
may  say,  wonder — to  find  it  from  a  poor  Irish 
woman  of  his  acquaintance,  in  Kentucky,  com- 
mencing :  '  My  dear  Ginral  —  I  feel  certain  you 
are  going  to  try  to  git  out  of  prison ;  but,  for  your 
take,  don't  you  try  it,  my  dear  Ginral.  You  will 
only  be  taken  prisoner  again,  and  made  to  sufier 
more  than  you  do  now.' 

^  The  letter  Ihea  went  on  to  speak  of  hia  kind- 


ness to  the  poor  when  he  lived  at  Lexington,  and 
concluded  o^  a^n  exhorting  him  to  trust  in 
God,  and  wait  his  time.  What  could  this  mean  P 
No  human  being  on  the  outside  had  been  informed 
of  his  intention  to  escai>e ;  and  yet,  iust  as  all 
things  were  ready  for  him  to  make  the  attempt, 
here  comes  a  letter  firom  Winchester,  Kentucky, 
advising  him  not  to  'try  it.'    This  letter  had 

Kassed  through  the  examining  office  of  General 
lason,  and  then  through  the  hands  of  the  lower 
officials.  What  if  it  should  excite  their  suspicion, 
and  cause  them  to  exercise  an  increasea  vigi- 
lance? The  situation,  however,  was  desperate. 
Their  fate  could  not  be  much  worse,  and  they 
resolved  to  go.  Nothing  now  remained  to  he 
done  but  for  the  General  and  Colonel  Dick  Mor- 
gan to  change  cells.  The  hour  approached  for 
Uiem  to  be  locked  up.  They  changed  coats,  and 
each  stood  at  the  other's  cell  door  with  his  back 
exposed,  and  pretended  to  be  engaged  in  making 
up  their  beds.  As  the  turnkey  entered,  they 
*  turned  in,'  and  pulled  their  doors  shut 

<*  Six,  eight,  ten  o'clock  came.  How  each  pulse 
throbbed  as  they  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of 
twelve !  It  came  —  the  sentinel  passea  his  round 
—  all  well.  After  waiting  a  few  moments  to  see 
if  he  intended  to  slip  back,  the  signal  was  given. 
All  quietly  slipped  down  into  the  ab-chamber, 
first  stuffing  their  flannel-shirts,  and  placing  them 
in  bed  as  they  were  accustomed  to  he.  As  they 
moved  quietly  along  through  the  dark  recess  to 
the  terminus  where  they  were  to  emerge  from 
the  earth,  the  General  prepared  to  light  a  match. 
As  the  lurid  glare  fell  upon  their  countenances,  a 
scene  was  presented  which  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten. There  were  crouched  seven  brave  men  who 
had  resolved  to  be  firee.  They  were  armed  with 
bowie-knives  made  out  of  case-knives.  Life,  in 
their  condition,  was  scarcely  to  be  desired,  and 
the  moment  for  the  desperate  chance  had  arrived. 
Suppose,  as  they  emerged  fi-om  the  ground,  that 
the  dog  should  give  the  alarm — they  could 
but  die. 

"  But  few  moments  were  spent  in  this  kind  of 
apprehension.  The  hour  had  arrived,  and  yet 
they  came.  Fortunately  —  yes,  providentially— 
the  m'ght  had  suddenly  grown  dark  and  rainy, 
the  dogrs  had  retired  to  their  kennels,  and  the 
sentinels  had  taken  refuge  under  shelter.  The 
inner  wall,  by  the  aid  of  the  rope-ladder,  waa 
soon  scaled,  and  now  the  outer  one  had  to  be  at- 
tempted. Captain  Taylor  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
nephew  of  Old  Zach^,  being  a  very  active  man, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  comrades  reached  the 
top  of  the  gate,  and  was  enabled  to  get  the  rope 
over  the  wall.  When  the  top  was  gained,  they 
found  a  rope  extending  all  around,  which  the 
General  immediately  cut,  as  he  suspected  that  it 
might  lead  into  the  Warden's  room.  This  turned 
out  to  be  correct  They  then  entered  the  sen- 
try-box on  the  wall  and  changed  their  clothes, 
and  let  themselves  down  the  wall.  In  sliding 
down,  the  General  skinned  his  hand  very  badly, 
and  all  were  more  or  less  bruised.  Once  down, 
they  separated — Taylor  and  Shelton  going  one 
way,  Hokersmith,  Bennett  and  McGee  another. 
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and  (}eneral  Moivan  and  Cantain  Hinet  pro- 
ceeding immediately  towarda  tne  depot 
**  The  General  had,  by  paying  fifteen  dollars  in 

Sid,  succeeded  in  obtaining^  a  paper  which  in- 
rmed  him  of  the  schedule  time  or  the  different 
roads.  The  clock  struck  one,  and  he  knew,  by  hur- 
rying, he  could  reach  the  down-train  for  CSncinnatL 
lie  got  there  just  as  the  train  was  moving  off.  He 
at  once  looked  around  to  see  if  there  were  any 
soldiers  on  board,  and  espying  a  Union  officer,  he 
boldly  walked  up  and  took  a  seat  beside  him. 
He  remarked  to  him,  that  *  as  the  niffht  was 
damp  and  chilljr,  perhaps  he  would  join  him  in  a 
drink.'  He  did  so,  and  the  party  soon  became 
very  agreeable  to  each  other.  The  cars,  in  cross- 
ing the  Scioto,  have  to  pass  within  a  short  dis- 
tBDce  of  the  Penitentiary.  As  they  passed,  the 
officer  remarked:  *  There's  the  hotel  at  which 
Morgan  and  his  officers  are  spending  their  lei- 
sure? *  Yes,'  replied  the  General,  *and  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to  board  there  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  war,  for  he  is  a  great  nui- 
sance.' When  the  train  reached  Xenia,  it  was  de- 
taxned  by  some  accident  more  than  an  hour.  Im- 
agine his  anxiety,  as  soldier  after  soldier  would 
pass  through  the  train,  for  fear  that  when  the  sen- 
tinel pass^  his  round  at  two  o'clock  their  ab- 
sence might  be  discovered. 

"The  train  was  due  in  Cincinnati  at  six 
o'clock.  This  was  the  hour  at  which  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  cells,  and,  of  course,  their 
escape  would  be  then  discovered.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments after  it  would  be  known  all  over  the 
country.  The  train,  having  been  detained  at 
Xenia,  was  running  very  rapidly  to  make  up  the 
time.  It  was  already  past  six  o'clock.  The 
General  said  to  Captain  Hines:  'It's  after  six 
o'clock;  if  we  go  to  the  depot,  we  are  dead 
men.  Now  or  never.'  They  went  to  the  rear, 
and  put  on  the  brakes.  '  Jump,  Hines ! '  Off 
he  went,  and  fell  heels  over  head  in  the  mud. 
Another  severe  turn  of  the  brakes,  and  the  Gen- 
eral jumped.  He  was  more  successful,  and 
lighted  on  his  feet  There  were  some  soldiers 
near,  who  remarked,  *  What  in  h — ^1  do  you 
mean  by  jumping  off  the  cars  here  ? '  The  Gen- 
eral replied :  *  What  in  the  d — 1  is  the  use  of  my 
going  into  town  when  I  live  here  ?  and,  besides, 
what  business  is  it  of  yours  ? ' 

"  They  went  immediately  to  the  river.  They 
found  a  skiff,  but  no  oars.  Soon  a  little  boy 
came  over,  and  appeared  to  be  waiting.  *  What 
are  you  waiting  tor  ? '  said  the  General.  *  1  am 
waiting  for  my  load.'  *  What  is  the  price  of  a 
load  ?  *  *  Two  dollars.'  *  Well,  as  we  are  tired 
and  hungry,  we  will  give  you  the  two  dollars, 
and  you  can  put  us  over.'    So   over  he  took 

them.    *  Where  does  Miss live  ? '    *  Just  a 

short  distance  from  here.'  'Will  you  show  me 
her  house  ? '  '  Yes,  sir.'  The  house  was  reached, 
a  fine  breakfast  was  soon  obtained,  money  and  a 
horse  furnished,  a  good  woman's  prayer  bestowed, 
and  off  he  went  From  there,  forward  through 
Kentucky,  everybody  vied  with  each  other  as  to 
who  should  show  him  the  most  attention  —^  even 
to  the  negrocM ;  and  young  ladies  of  refinement 
bagged  the  honor  to  cook  Ub  meala. 


"  He  remained  in  Kentucky  some  days,  feel- 
ing perfectly  safe,  and  sending  into  Louisville 
for  many  httle  things  he  wanted.  Went  to 
Bardstown,  and  found  a  Federal  regiment  had 
just  arrived  there,  looking  for  him.  Remained 
here  and  about  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
struck  out  for  Dixie ;  sometimes  disgmsinff  hin^ 
self  as  a  Government  cattle-contractor,  and  buy- 
ing a  large  lot  of  cattle ;  at  other  times  a  Quar- 
termaster, until  he  got  to  the  Tennessee  KiTer. 
Here  he  found  all  means  of  transportation  de- 
stroyed, and  the  bank  strongly  guarded;  bat 
with  the  assistance  of  about  thirty  others,  who 
had  recognized  him,  and  joined  him  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances,  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
raft,  and  he  and  Captain  Hines  crossed  over. 
His  escort,  with  heroic  self-sacrifice,  refused  to 
cross  until  he  was  safely  over.  He  Uien  hired  a 
negro  to  get  his  horse  over,  paying  him  twenty 
dollars  for  it  The  river  was  so  high  that  the 
horse  came  near  drowning,  and  after  more  than 
one  hour's  struggling  with  the  stream,  was  puDed 
out  so  exhausted  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand. 

"The  General  threw  a  blanket  on  him  and  com- 
menced to  walk  him,  when  suddenly,  he  saya,  he 
was  seized  with  a  presentiment  that  he  would  be 
attacked,  and  remarking  to  Captain  Hines,  '  We 
shall  be  attacked  in  twenty  minutes,'  commenced 
saddling  his  horse.  He  had  hardly  tied  his  girth 
when  'Bang!  bang!'  went  the  minie  balk. 
He  bounced  his  horse,  and  the  noble  animal,  ^k 
pearing  to  be  inspired  with  new  vigor,  bounded 
off  like  a  deer  up  the  mountain*  The  laat  he 
saw  of  his  poor  fellows  on  the  opposite  side,  they 
were  disappearing  up  the  river  bank,  fired  upon 
by  a  whole  regiment  of  Yankees.  By  this  tune 
it  was  dark,  and  also  raining.  He  knew  that  a 
perfect  cordon  of  pickets  would  surround  the 
root  of  the  mountain,  and  if  he  remained  there 
until  morning  he  would  be  lost  So  he  deter- 
mined to  run  the  gantlet  at  once,  and  com- 
menced to  descend.  As  he  nQared  the  foot,  lead- 
ing his  horse,  he  came  almost  in  personal  contact 
with  a  picket  His  first  impulse  was  to  kill  him, 
but  finoing  him  asleep,  he  determined  to  let  him 
sleep  on.  He  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  a 
Union  man  that  he  knew  hved  near  there,  and 
went  up  and  passed  himself  off  as  Captain  Quarter- 
master of  Hunt's  regiment,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Athens,  Tenn.,  to  procure  supplies  of  sugar  and 
coffee  for  the  Union  people  of  the  country.  The 
lady,  who  appeared  to  be  asleep  while  this  inter- 
view was  takmg  place  with  her  husband,  at  the 
mention  of  sugar  and  coffee,  jumped  out  of  bed 
in  her  night-clothes,  and  said :  *  Thank  God  for 
that ;  for  we  ain't  seen  any  rale  coffee  up  here  for 
,  God  knows  how  long ! '  She  was  so  delighted  at 
the  prospect,  that  she  made  up  a  nre  and 
cooked  them  a  good  supper.  Supper  being  over, 
the  General  remarked  that  he  understood  that 
some  rebels  had  *  tried  to  cross  the  river  this 
afternoon.'  'Yes,'  said  the  woman  'but  our 
men  killed  some  on  um,  and  driv  the  rest  back.' 
'Now,'  said  the  General,  'I  know  that;  but 
didn't  some  of  them  get  over?'  'Yes,'  was 
her  reply,  '  but  the^  are  on  the  moimtain,  and 
^cannot  get  down  without  being  killed,  aa  every 
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load  18  stopped  up.'  He  then  said  to  her :  <  It 
ii  Tery  important  for  me  to  eet  to  Athens  by  to- 
mozTow  niffht,  or  I  may  kwe  that  sugar  and 
coffee ;  ana  I  am  afraid  to  go  down  any  of  these 
roads  for  fear  my  own  men  will  kill  me.' 

"The  fear  of  losing  that  sugar  and  cofiee 
brought  her  again  to  an  accommodating  mood, 
and  she  replied:  *Why,  Paul,  can't  you  show 
the  Captain  through  our  farm,  that  road  down  by 
tiie  field?'  The  General  says:  *0f  course, 
Paul,  you  can  do  it ;  and  as  the  ni^ht  is  very 
cold,  I  will  give  you  ten  dollars  (m  gold)  to 
help  you  along.'  The  gold,  and  tiie  prospect 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  were  too  much  for  any 
poor  man's  nerves,  and  he  yielded,  and  getting 
on  a  horse,  he  took  them  seven  miles  to  the 
big  road. 

<«  From  this  time  forward  he  had  a  series  of  ad- 
Tentures  and  escapes,  all  very  wonderful,  until  he 
got  near  another  river  in  Tennessee,  when  he 
resolved  to  go  up  to  a  house  and  find  the  way. 
Hines  went  to  the  house,  while  the  General  stood 
in  the  road.  Hearing  a  body  of  cavalry  come 
daahinff  up  behind  him,  he  quietly  slipped  to  one 
nde  of  the  road,  and  it  passed  by  without  ob- 
serving him.  They  went  travelling  after  Hines, 
and,  poor  fellow!  he  has  not  been  heard  of 
once.  How  sad  to  think  that  he  should  be  either 
captured  or  killed  after  so  many  brave  efforts,  not 
only  in  his  own  behalf,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
General;  for  the  General  says  that  it  is  owing 
chiefly  to  Hines's  enterprise  and  skill  that  they 
made  their  escape. 

"When  he  arrived  at  the  river  referred  to  above, 
he  tried  to  get  over,  intending  to  stop  that  night 
vith  a  good  Southern  man  on  the  other  side. 
He  could  not  get  over,  and  had  to  stop  at  the 
house  of  a  Union  man.  The  next  morning  he 
went  to  the  house  that  he  had  sought  the  night 
previous,  and  found  the  track  of  the  Yankees 
Karcely  cold.  They  had  been  there  all  night, 
expectmg  that  he  would  come  there,  and  nad 
mordered  everybody  who  had  attempted  to  reach 
the  house,  without  hailing  them.  In  pursuing 
this  brutal  course,  thev  had  killed  three  young 
men,  neighbors  of  this  gentleman,  and  went 
away,  leaving  their  dead  bodies  on  the  ground. 

"After  he  had  crossed  Okey's  River,  and  got 
down  into  Middle  Tennessee,  he  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  recognition.  At  one  time  he 
pasted  some  poor  women,  and  one  of  them  com- 
menced dapping  her  hands,  and  said,  '  0 !  I 
know  who  that  is  !  I  know  who  that  is ! '  but, 
catching  herself,  she  stopped  short,  and  passed 
on  with  her  companions. 

"The  General  savs  that  his  escape  was  made 
entirely  without  assistance  from  any  one  on  the 
outside,  and,  so  far  as  he  knows,  also  without 
their  knowledge  of  his  intention ;  that  the  an- 
nouncement 01  his  arrival  in  Toronto  was  one  of 
tiioae  fortuitous  coincidences  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for;  that  it  assisted  him  materially, 
no  doubt  In  fact,  he  says  that  his  'wife's 
prayers'  saved  him,  and,  as  this  is  the  most 
ilgreeable  way  of  explaining  it,  he  is  determined 
to  believe  it.'' 


An  iNCiDSifT. — Among  the  excuses  offered  fbr 
exemptions,  some  are  extremely  ludicrous.  In 
Smjrth  County,  Ya.,  we  learn,  one  man  on  en- 
rolling himself  wrote  opposite  his  name,  "one 
leg  too  short"  The  next  man  that  came  in, 
noticing  the  excuse,  and  deeming  it  pretty  good, 
thought  he  would  make  his  better,  and  wrote  op* 
posite  his  name,  "  both  legs  too  short " ! 


Wit  worth  PREQERyiNO. — The  committee 
appointed  to  collect  metal  for  cannon  for  Gen- 
eral Beauregard's  army,  applied  to  a  planter  of 
Adams  County,  Miss.,  for  nis  bell.  Not  having 
such  an  article,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  wife,  when 
she  verV  patriotically  offered  her  brass  kettle. 
The  little  ones  rather  demurred  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  one  of  them,  with  a  sweet  tooth,  said,  "  La, 
pa,  what  will  we  do  for  preserves?"  "My 
daughter,"  said  the  wag  of  a  father,  "  our  whole 
duty  now  is  to  preserve  our  country."  The 
kettle  was  sent         _.^ 

Buell's  Strategy.  —  A  soldier  who  was  in  the 
battle  of  Pittsburg  gives  the  following  account 
of  General  Buell's  strategy  in  the  field : 

"  On  Monday  morning,  about  ten  o'clock.  Gen- 
eral Buell  executed  a  manoeuvre  that  reflects  great 
credit  on  him  as  a  commander.  The  rebels  were 
advancing  in  great  force  to  turn  our  left  and  cap- 
ture our  transports  and  supplies,  when  Buell,  be- 
coming aware  of  their  intentions,  made  prepara- 
tions to  receive  them.  About  half  a  mile  above 
the  landing  are  two  large  ridges,  and  between 
them  he  placed  a  brigade  of  infantry.  The 
troops  were  ordered  to  lie  down.  He  then 
ordered  a  lower  battery  to  fire  on  the  enemy  and 
make  a  show  of  retreating  in  confusion  to  draw 
the  rebels  on.  On  came  the  rebels,  pell-mell, 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  '  BuU's  Run,' 
*  Bull's  Run,'  thinking,  I  suppose,  to  frighten  us. 

"  As  soon  as  the  rebels  came  in  range,  the  lower 
battery,  agreeably  to  orders,  opened  fire,  re- 
treated, and  took  a  position  in  rear  of  the  upper 
battery.  The  rebels,  seeing  our  men  retreating, 
charged  up  the  hill,  and  took  possession  of  tl^ 
battery.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not 
aware  of  our  troops  being  in  the  hollow  below 
them.  At  this  moment  the  signal  was  sounded, 
and  the  whole  brigade  rose  to  their  feet,  and 
poured  a  deadly  fire  of  rifle  balls  into  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels,  cutting  them  down  by  scores.  At 
this  favorable  moment,  also,  the  upper  battery 
poured  in  a  perfect  storm  of  grape  and  canistor 
shot  The  rebels  reeled  and  staggered  like 
drunken  men,  and  at  last  broke  and  tied  in  every 
direction,  leaving  the  ground  strewed  with  dead 
and  dying."  _^_ 

Incident  of  Fort  Donelson. — One  little 
incident  will  show  what  the  rebels  expected. 
Having  exhibited  such  a  large  force,  ana  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  nationals,  they  thought 
it  was  about  time  for  them  to  surrender,  as  many 
others  had  done ;  and  they  began  to  be  out  m 
patience  at  the  men's  foolish  tenacity,  as  they 
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termed  it,  and  determined  to  make  a  charge  upon 
the  dege  gun,  which  they  hoped  to  capture  and 
decide  the  contest.  Two  reoels,  more  yentuije- 
some  than  the  rest,  rode  rapidly  to  the  advance 
of  the  charging  force,  and  ventured  a  little  advice 
—  yelling  out,  "  You  d— d  fools  you,  don't  you 
know  when  to  surrender?  Don't  you  see  you 
are  completely  surrounded  ?  "  Our  gallant  little 
force  at  this  point  did  not  appreciate  this  admo- 
nition ;  but  just  then  bang  went  the  old  gun, 
blowing  Mr.  Kebels  and  horses  to  atoms,  repuls- 
ing the  charge,  and  saving  this  point  again.  The 
men  and  horses  were  about  fifteen  feet  fr6m  the 
gun  when  it  went  ofif,  loaded  with  canister. 


A  Case  of  Affection.  —  A  soldier  at  La 
Orange,  Tennessee,  gives  the  following:  ''The 
women  would  rather  we  would  take  prisoners  all 
the  men  on  the  plantation  than  one  blind  mule. 
A  case  of  like  JUial  afiection  I  witnessed  one 
time  while  our  company  was  out  picking  up 
scattering  members  or  Faulkner's  guerrilla  band. 
Coming  up  to  a  house  where  we  hod  ascertained 
one  of  them  lived,  our  Lieutenant  inquired  of 
the  '  gude  woman '  of  the  house,  the  whereabouts 
of  her  lord.  She  hurriedly  informed  him  that 
her  husband  was  not  at  home.  The  Lieutenant 
knew  he  was,  however,  and  set  some  of  us  to  search- 
ing for  Mr.  Butternut,  while  others  were  looking 
about  for  anything  else  contraband.  During  the 
search,  the  woman  noticed  the  boys  catchmg  a 
mule  in  the  lot,  and  bursting  into  tears,  sobbed 
piteously,  *0,  dear,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  they  are 
taking  my  poor  old  mool !  O,  Mr.  Lieutenant, 
good  Mr.  Lieutenant,  for  the  love  of  Ood  and 
your  mother,  if  you  ever  had  one,  donH  let  'em 
take  my  poor  old  mool ! '  To  this  appeal.  Lieu- 
tenant natson  only  asked  again  where  she  had 
concealed  her  husband.  '  0,  I'll  show  you  where 
he  is,  but  for  Ood's  sake  spare  me  that  poor  old 
mool ! '  Her  trembling  husband  was  soon  forth- 
coming, and  mounting  him  upon  the  mule,  we 
left  the  woman  standing  in  the  door  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying,  not  for  her  betrayed  husband, 
but '  my  poor  old  mool '  ^-  doubtless  beginning  to 
think  this  war  was  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  the  country 
had  supposed  before  it  had  followed  them  home  to 
their  hearthstones."  

Heroism  at  Fredericksburg.  —  Captain 
James  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  of  company  B,  Fourth  Ver- 
mont regiment,  having  been  ordered  with  his 
company  to  the  right  of  the  skirmish  line,  after 
having  once  expended  nearly  all  its  ammunition 
and  been  re-supplied,  led  his  men  out  in  front  of 
a  battery  within  three  hundred  yards,  where  they 
did  noble  execution  till  a  charge  of  canister  struck 
down  half  the  company,  killing  four  and  wound- 
ing fourteen,  when  he  ordered  them  back  to  re- 
form, which  they  did,  and  retired  in  good  order 
with  the  regiment  Just  relieved.  Yet  not  all,  for 
callinff  some  to  his  side,  the  humane  Captain,  a 
skilful  physician,  bound  up  the  most  dangerous 
wounds,  thus  prolonging  at  least  severed  lives, 
and  with  the  assistance  he  had  summoned,  bore 


away  to  the  hospital,  a  mile  distant,  all  who 

unable  to  help  themselves.  This  was  done  amid 
bullets  flying  like  hail,  yet,  through  a  kind  Pioyh 
dence,  no  one  was  harmed.  As  the  0&llant  Cap- 
tain said,  **  Ood  would  not  let  ns  siufer  white  m 
discharge  of  such  a  duty." 


<«WmLE  GOD  KB  LEAVES  HE  REASOK, 
GOD  HE  WILL  LEAVE  ME  JIM."» 

BT  XABT  H.  0.  BOOTH. 

**  SoLDiBB,  say,  did  you  meet  my  Jimmy  in  tha 

fight? 
Tou'd  know  him  by  his  manliness,  and  by  his  eyeir 

sweet  light." 
**  I  fought  beside  your  gallant  son — a  brave^  good 

fellow  he ; 
Alas!  he  fell  beneath  the  shot  that  should  have 

taken  me." 

"And  think  you  that  my  Jimmy  cared  about  a 

HtUe  &U  ? 
Why  make  a  great  ado  of  what  he  would  not  mind 

at  all? 
When  Jimmy  was  a  little  boy,  and  played  with 

Bobby  Brown, 
He  always  played  the  enemy,  and  Bob  he  shot  him 

down. 

"Tve  seen  him  full  a  hundred  times,  the  coimiiig 

little  sprite; 
He  can't  forget  his  boyish  tricks  though  ia  aa 

earnest  fight. 
But  never  mind  about  the  fidl;  I  want  to  hear  of 

him; 
Perhaps  you've  heard  the  Captain  speak  of  what  he 

thinks  of  Jim." 

**  Tve  often  heard  the  Captain  say  ^m  was  a  splen- 
did lad, 

The  bravest  and  the  handsomest  of  all  the  boyt 
he  had. 

And  here's  a  lock  of  Jimmy's  hair,  and  here^a  a 
golden  ring ; 

I  found  it  tied  aroimd  his  neck  upon  a  silkaa 
string.' 


•» 


The  mother  took  the  matted  tress,  she  took  tht 

ring  of  gold, 
But  shook  her  head,  and  laughed  aloud  at  what  tlie 

soldier  told. 
*<  Soldier,"  said  she,  «<  where  is  my  boy  ?  where  is 

my  brave  boy,  Jim  ? 
I  gave  the  others  all  to  God,  but  God  he  left  na 

him. 

*<  Hush,  there  is  Uncle  Abraham  a-knocking  at  the 

door; 
He  calls  for  other  mothers'  sons,  *  T^ree  ktmdni 

thousand  more  ! ' 
Be  still,  Old  Uncle  Abraham ;  'twill  do  no  good 

to  call; 
You  think  my  house  is  full  of  boys  \  ah,  Jimmy 

was  my  alL" 


*  Words  of  a  soldier's  mother,  who,  on  hearinff  that 
her  only  son  had  fallen  in  battle,  became  hopeieasity 
insane,  though  continually  declanng  that  hia  haviiy 
*<  fallen  "  was  of  no  consequence. 
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A  Lauqhablb  Adtentube. — The  foUowiDg 
itory  was  related  by  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Spencer, 
of  the  First  Minnesota  regiment : 

**  On  the  — th  we  moved  towards  Madison  Court 
Honae,  and  when  within  two  and  one  half  mfles 
of  the  town  we  came  to  Robson  River,  which 
was  so  high,  from  the  recent  rains,  that  we  could 
not  cross,  there  being  no  bridge.  We  camped 
for  the  night,  and  remained  until  the  20th.  At 
three  A  M.  we  crossed  the  river,  and  at  daybreak 
the  advance  guard,  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
men,  a  guide  and  myself,  charged  through  the 
town,  and  drove  the  enemjr's  pickets  towards 
Oordonsville.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  we 
found  a  horse  hitched  in  front  of  a  house,  saddled 
and  bridled,  and  covered  with  sweat  Our  guide 
told  us  that  the  man  who  lived  there  was  a  stronff 
'secesh,'  and  I  recognized  the  horse  as  one  I  had 
seen  the  day  before,  through  my  glass,  mounted 
by  a  rebel  scout.  I  ordered  my  men  to  surround 
the  house,  while  I  ouietly  knocked  at  the  door. 
An  elderly  lady  maae  her  appearance.  I  asked 
her  if  Mr.  Newton  (the  man's  name)  was  at  home. 
She  said  '  no,  he  had  gone  to  Oordonsville ;  had 
been  gone  two  days.'  I  asked  her  whose  horse 
that  was  at  the  front  gate.  She  did  not  know,  but 
thought,  perhaps,  it  belonged  to  the  rebel  pickets 
that  had  oeen  stationed  near  the  house.  I  told 
her  that  I  thought  so  too,  and  that  I  should  have 
ta  search  the  house,  for  I  believed  that  some  one 
vat  secreted  in  it.  She  begged  of  me  not  to  do 
•o,  and  assured  me  that  no  one  was  in  the  house 
bat  herself  and  daughter-in-law ;  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  very  sick,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  I 
told  her  that  I  would  not  disturb  her  or  interfere 
with  private  property,  unless  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties.  I  searched  all  the  rooms  but  the  one 
in  which  the  sick  lady  was.  I  found  two  Enfield 
rifles,  and  one  Coitus  revolver,  all  loaded  with 
ball  cartridges.  The  old  lady  begged  of  me  not 
to  disturb  her  daughter  —  she  was  very  sick.  My 
modesty  prompted  me  not  to  enter  the  room,  but 
it  was  my  duty  to  make  a  thorough  search.  I 
quietly  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in.  The 
lady  was  in  the  bed,  and  apparently  in  great 
agony.  I  stepped  into  the  room  and  looked 
carefully  around  into  the  closet  and  under  the 
bed,  but  discovered  nothing  suspicious.  I  noticed, 
with  some  misgivings,  that  the  lady  took  up  more 
room  in  the  bed  than  I  thought  was  necessary, 
(unless  she  had  on  hoops).  I  turned  down  the 
bed  clothes,  and  found — what?  The  identical 
Midler,  Newton,  who  had  *  been  gone  to  Gordons- 
viUe  two  days!*  He  was  snugly  curled  up  on 
the  back  side  of  the  bed,  and  it  seemed  that  he 
had  gone  to  bed  in  something  of  a  hurry,  for  he 
had  on  all  his  clothes,  even  his  cap  and  boots. 
His  wife  also  seemed  to  recover  verv  rapidly  from 
her  illness.  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
that  was  depicted  upon  Newton's  countenance. 
I  posted  my  pickets  and  returned  with  my  pris- 
oner to  camp."  ___^___ 

A  Rabbit  in  Battle.  —  A  full-grown  rabbit 
had  hid  itself  away  in  the  copse  of  a  fence,  which 
separated  two  fields  near  the  centre  and  most  ex- 


posed portion  of  the  battle-ground.  Rabbits  an 
wont  to  spend  the  day  almost  motionless,  and  in 
seeming  steamy  meditation.  This  one  could  have 
had  but  little  thought — if  rabbits  think — when 
choosing  its  place  of  retreat  at  early  dawn,  that 
ere  it  was  eventide  there  would  be  such  an  un- 
wonted and  ruthless  disturbance. 

During  all  the  preparations  for  battle  made 
around  its  lair  durmglthe  forenoon,  it neverthe* 
less  remained  quiet  JBarly,  however,  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  rage  of  battle  had  fairly  begun, 
and  shot  and  shell  were  fidling  Uiick  and  fast  in 
all  directions,  a  shell  chanced  to  burst  so  near  the 
rabbit's  hiding-place  that  he  evidently  considered 
it  unsafe  to  ts^  longer.  So,  frightened  almost 
to  death,  out  he  sprang  into  the  open  field,  and 
ran  hither  and  thither,  with  vain  hope  of  finding 
a  safe  retreat.  Whichever  way  it  ran,  cannons 
were  thundering  out  their  smoke  and  fire,  regi- 
ments of  men  were  advancing  or  changing  position, 
horses  galloping  here  and  there,  shells  bursting, 
and  solid  shot  tearing  up  the  ground.  Sometimes 
it  would  squat  down  and  lie  perfectly  still,  when 
some  new  and  sudden,  danger  would  again  start 
it  into  motion.  Once  more  it  would  stop,  and 
raise  itself  as  high  as  possible  on  its  hind  legs, 
and  look  all  round  for  some  place  of  possible 
retreat.  At  length  that  part  of  the  field  seemed 
open  which  lay  in  the  airection  opposite  from 
wnere  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely.  Thither  it 
accordingly  ran  with  all  its  remaining  speedL 

Unobserved  by  it,  however,  a  regiment  was  in 
that  direction  held  in  reserve,  and,  like  Welling- 
ton's at  Waterloo,  was  lying  flat  on  the  ground^' 
in  order  to  escape  the  flying  bullets.  Ere  the 
rabbit  seemed  aware,  it  had  jumped  into  the  midst 
of  these  men.  It  could  go  no  farther,  but  pres- 
ently nestled  down  beside  a  soldier,  and  tried  to 
hide  itself  under  his  arm.  As  the  man  spread  the 
skirt  of  his  coat  over  the  tremblinj^  fugitive,  in 
order  to  insure  it  all  the  protection  m  his  power 
to  bestow,  he  no  doubt  feelingly  remembered  how 
much  himself  then  needed  some  higher  protec- 
tion, under  the  shadow  of  whose  arm  might  be 
hidden  his  own  defenceless  head  from  the  fast 
multiplying  missiles  of  death  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  regiment 
was  ordered  up  and  forward.  From  the  protec- 
tion and  safety  granted,  the  timid  creature  had 
evidently  acquired  confidence  in  man  —  as  the 
boys  are  wont  to  say,  *'  had  been  tamed."  As  the 
regiment  moved  forward  to  the  front  of  the  bat- 
tle, it  hopped  alonff,  tame,  seemingly,  as  a  kitten, 
close  at  the  feet  or  the  soldier  who  had  bestowed 
the  needed  protection.  Wherever  the  regiment 
went,  during  all  the  remaining  part  of  that  bloody 
day  and  terrible  battle,  the  rabbit  kept  close  be- 
side its  new  friend.  When  night  came  on,  and 
the  rage  of  battle  had  ceased,  it  finally  unmo- 
lested and  quietly  hopped  away,  in  order  to  find 
some  one  of  its  old  and  familiar  haunts. 


An  Irish  Gunner.— At  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg a  large  cannon  was  located  quite  a  distance 
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from  the  rebels,  and  80  much  so  that  it  was  not 
being  fired.  An  Irishman  came  along  and  wanted 
to  fire,  but  they  told  him  it  would  only  be  •  waste 
of  ammunition.  "  But,"  said  the  Irishman,  **  be 
d— d  if  I  don't  pay  for  the  ammunition  if  it  don't 
hit  'em."  Consent  was  given,  and  he  loaded  his 
gun,  cutting  his  fuse  from  his  own  sense  of  dis- 
tance, drawn  from  his  unerring  sight  Soon 
an  officer  was  seen,  with  another  on  each  side, 
when  Pat  sighted  his  gun,  and  let  go.  Down 
went  the  officer,  smash  went  the  shell,  wounding 
or  killing  the  other  two;  and  thus,  with  equal 
precision,  he  continued  to  cut  his  fuse  and  fire  as 
long  as  they  remained  on  the  ground. 


Note  from  an  Officek'b  Journal.  —  «*  Near 
Chattanooga,  Thursday,  September  17.  —  To-day 
a  young  lady  called  with  her  mother  at  headquar- 
ters, and  asked  to  see  the '  old  flag,'  saying  for 
two  years  they  had  been  denied  a  sight  of  it.  As 
it  was  unrolled  before  them,  they  burst  into  tears. 
In  the  door-yard  of  her  home  is  a  grave,  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  came  there — then  wonder  at 
her  weeping  if  you  will.  While  the  rebels  were 
in  this  place,  and  were  enforcing  the  conscription, 
her  father  fled  to  the  mountains.  Sought  out  and 
captured  by  the  rebel  fiends,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  wife  and  daughter,  by  night  they 
brought  him  to  his  home  and  hung  him  on  the 
tree  beneath  which  he  now  sleeps.  Aioming  came, 
and  two  rebel  soldiers  called  to  tell  them  the  hus- 
band and  father  was  outside,  wishing  to  see  them. 
Going  out,  expecting  to  embrace  him,  what  a  sight 
met  their  eyes  I  Horror-stricken,  they  appeded 
to  the  men  to  aid  them  in  giving  him  a  decent 
burial,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  amid  the  jeers  and 
brutal  insults  of  the  God-forsaken  wretcnes,  they 
themselves  were  compelled  to  cut  him  down,  dig 
his  grave,  and  bury  him  from  their  sight  forever. 
What  wonder  that  they  wept  when  they  saw  the 
old  banner  of  freedom  waving  over  them?  Is 
God  just,  and  will  he  allow  such  men  to  triumph  ? 
Little  indeed  do  those  at  home  know  of  the  per- 
secutions, the  tortures,  agonies  the  Union  people 
have  endured.  Until  mine  own  eyes  had  seen  it,  I 
could  not  hold  such  belief  against  my  fellow-man." 


Incidents  of  Gettysburg. — The  following 
incidents  are  taken  from  the  diary  of  an  English 
officer,  who  was  present  at  the  battle : 

"  General  Hill  told  me  that  in  the  first  battle, 
near  Gettysburg,  the  Yankees  had  fought  with  a 
determination  unusual  to  them.  He  pointed  out 
a  railway  cutting,  in  which  they  had  made  a  good 
stand ;  also  a  field,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  had 
seen  a  man  plant  the  regimental  colors,  round 
which  the  regiment  had  fought  for  some  time  with 
much  obstinacy ;  and  when,  at  last,  it  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  the  color-bearer  retreated  last  of  all, 
turning  around  every  now  and  then  to  shake  his 
fist  at  the  advancing  rebels.  General  Hill  said 
he  felt  quite  sorry  when  he  saw  this  gallant  Yan- 
kee meet  his  doom. 

*'  In  the  first  day's  contest  the  rebels  had  about 


twenty  thousand  men  in  the  field.  In  the  teooiid 
day's  fight— 2d  \>f  July— General  Lee  ia  de- 
scribed as  sittinff  most  of  the  time  '  quite  ttlooe 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree.'  What  I  espedalhr  re- 
marked was,  that  during  the  whole  time  tiie  mng 
continued,  he  only  sent  one  message,  and  only  f»- 
ceived  one  report" 

^  Of  the  preparations  made  for  the  third  and  d^ 
dsive  day's  contest,  the  writer  says : 

*' Pickett's  division,  which  had  just  oome  vpi 
was  to  bear  the  brunt  in  Longstreef  s  attadt,  to- 
gether with  Hill's,  and  Pettigrew  in  Hill's  oonw. 
Pickett's  division  was  a  we<u&  one — under  ore 
thousand — owinff  to  the  absence  of  two  brigades." 

After  the  battle  had  opened,  the  writer 
ceeded  to  join  General  Longstreet : 

*'And  although  astonished  to  meet  audi 
numbers  of  wounded,  I  had  not  seen  enoagh  to 
give  me  any  real  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  nie- 
chief.  When  I  got  close  up  to  General  Long- 
street  I  saw  one  of  his  regiments  edTanciw 
through  the  woods  in  good  order ;  so,  thinkn^^ 
was  just  in  time  to  see  the  attack,  I  remarked  to 
the  General  that  I  wouldn't  have  missed  thia  fiv 
anything.  Longstreet  was  seated  at  the  top  of  a 
snake  fence,  and  looking  perfectly  calm  and  un- 
perturbed. He  replied,  laughing,  *  The  deril  yon 
wouldn't !  I  iooutd  like  to  have  mused  U  wtrw 
mtich.  We*ve  attached  and  been  repulsed.  LoA 
there  ! '  For  the  first  time  I  then  had  a  Tiew  of 
the  open  space  between  the  two  positions,  and  saw 
it  covered  with  Confederates  slowly  and  enlkily 
returning  towards  us,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  ar- 
tillery. But  the  fire  where  we  were  was  not  eo 
bad  as  fiurther  to  the  rear ;  for  although  the  air 
seemed  alive  with  shell,  yet  the  greater  unmher 
burst  behind  us. 

'*  The  General  was  making  the  best  arrange- 
ments in  his  power  to  resist  the  threatened  ad- 
vance, by  advancing  some  artillery,  rallying  the 
stragglers,  &c.  I  remember  seemg  a  General 
(Pettigrew,  I  think  it  was)  come  up  to  him,  and 
report  that  '  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  men  up 
a^ain.'  Longstreet  turned  upon  him  and  repliec^ 
with  some  sarcasm,  'Very  well ;  never  mind,  then. 
General ;  just  let  them  remain  where  they  are ; 
the  enemy's  going  to  advance,  and  will  spare  you 
the  trouble.' 

<*  He  asked  for  something  to  drink ;  I  gave  him 
some  rum  out  of  my  silver  fiask,  which  I  begged 
he  would  keep  in  remembrance  of  the  occanoa ; 
he  smiled,  ana,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  acoepfcad 
the  memorial.  He  then  went  off  to  give  aone 
orders  to  McLaw's  division. 

**  Soon  afterwards,  I  joined  General  Lee»  who 
had,  in  the  mean  while,  come  to  the  front,  on  be- 
coming aware  of  the  disaster.  If  Longstreet^ 
conduct  was  admirable,  that  of  General  Lee  wai 
perfectly  sublime.  He  was  engaged  in  raUying 
and  encouraging  the  broken  troops,  and  was  rid- 
ing about  a  uttle  in  front  of  the  wood,  quite  akmSy 
Uie  whole  of  his  staff  being  enniged  in  a  aimflar 
manner  farther  to  the  rear.  His  face,  which  it 
always  placid  and  cheerful,  did  not  show  signs  of 
the  sligntest  disappointment,  care,  or  annoyaaee  \ 
and  he  was  addressing  to  every  soldier  he 
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inw  words  of  enoouragement,  such  as,  'AH  this* 
trill  eome  right  in  the  end ;  well  talk  it  oyer  af- 
tsrwards  $  Irat,  in  the  mean  time,  all  good  men 
most  rally.  We  want  all  good  and  true  men  just 
now/  &C.  He  spoke  to  allthe  wounded  men  that 
paased  him;  and  the  slightly  wounded  he  ez- 
norted  <to  bind  up  their  hurts  and  take  up  a 
nmsket'  in  this  emergency.  Very  few  failea  to 
answer  his  appeal ;  and  I  saw  many  badly  wounded 
men  take  on  their  hats  and  cheer  him« 
'  **  He  said  to  me,  *  This  has  been  a  sad  day  for 
hb.  Colonel — a  sad  day ;  but  we  can't  expect  al- 
ways to  gain  victories.'  He  was  also  kind  enough 
to  advise  me  to  get  into  some  more  sheltered 
position. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  misfortune  which  had 
•o  suddenly  befallen  him.  General  Lee  seemed  to 
observe  everything,  however  trivial.  When  'a 
mounted  officer  began  beating  his  horse  for  shying 
at  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  he  called  out,  *  Don't 
whip  him,  Captain  —  don't  whip  him;  I've  ^ot 
just  such  anotner  foolish  horce  myself,  and  whip- 
ping does  no  good.' 

**  I  happened  to  see  a  man  lyin^  flat  on  his  face 
in  a  small  ditch,  and  I  remarked  that  I  didn't 
think  he  seemed  dead.  This  drew  General  Lee's 
attention  to  the  man,  who  commenced  groaning 
dinially.  Finding  appeals  to  his  patriotism  of 
DO  avail.  General  Lee  nad  him  ignominiously  set 
on  his  legs  by  some  neighboring  gunners. 

**  I  saw  General  Wilcox  (an  officer  who  wears 
a  abort  round  jacket  and  a  battered  straw  hat) 
eome  up  to  him  and  explain,  almost  crying,  the 
atate  of  his  brigade.  General  Lee  immediately 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  said,  cheerfully,  *  Nev- 
er mind.  General — all  this  has  been  my  fault;  it 
is  I  that  have  lost  this  fight,  and  you  must  help 
me  ont  of  it  in  the  best  way  you  can.' 

**  In  this  manner  I  saw  General  Lee  encourage 
■id  reanimate  his  somewhat  dispirited  troops,  and 
magnanimously  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the 
whole  weight  of  the  repulse.'^ 


LoTALTT  IN  East  Tennessee. — A  letter  from 
a  aoldier  in  Bumside's  army,  written  from  Knox- 
lULe,  says : 

**  1  saw  an  old  man  from  Jefferson  County,  in 
liiis  State,  wha,  although  seventv-three  vears  of 
age,  came  to  join  the  army.  He  brought,  as  he 
terms  them,  his  own  crowd,  of  one  hundred  men, 
nd  another  of  eightv.  He  and  forty  of  his  com- 
pany have  been  bushwhacking  in  the  mountains 
nir  fourteen  months. 

^  Seven  or  ei^ht  reffimenta  are  under  way,  sev- 
en! of  which  will  be  full  this  week.  Morristown, 
Gbeenville,  and  Jonesboro'  have,  I  learn,  each  a 
regiment  nearly  fulL 

**  When  we  were  at  Morristown,  and  getting 
on  the  cars  for  Greenville,  an  old  countryman 
flrom  back  some  twenty  miles  came  riding  into 
town.  As  he  did  not  know  we  were  there,  he 
lodud  at  the  brigade  a  while  with  astonishment 
When  the  state  of  things  began  to  flash  upon 
him,  he  asked  if  we  *  weren't  the  blue-bellied 
Ysikees;'  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied,  he 
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went  almost  craxy,  shouting, '  Glory  to  God»  they 
have  oome  at  last ; '  then,  sinking  his  heels  into 
his  horse's  sides,  he  went  galloping  through  the 
town,  waving  his  hat  and  shouting  away, '  Glory 
to  God,  the^ve  come  at  last ! ' 

"  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  back, 
and  coaxing  some  of  the  bovs  to  go  home  with 
him.  He  said  *  it  weren't  only  twenty  miles ; '  if 
they  would  go  home  with  him,  *  he  know'd  the  old 
woman  would  go  crazy.'  He  said  she  had  been 
'  saving  thirteen  iars  of  apple  butter  ever  since 
last  summer,  for  the  Yankees  to  eat'  When  oar 
boys  told  him  there  would  be  a  fight  at  the  salt- 
works, and  that  that  was  our  &stination,  he 
wanted  to  borrow  a  gun  and  go  along,  saying  the 
rule  of  the  rebels  was  over  now,  and  his  was 
come,  and  he  was  *  arter  revenge  like  a  four-year- 
old.'  "  

Whose  Father  was  he?  — After  thebatde 
of  Gettvsburg  a  Union  soldier  was  found  in  a 
secluded  snot  on  the  field,  where,  wounded,  he 
had  laid  himself  down  to  die.  In  his  hands, 
tightly  clasped,  was  an  ambrotype  containing  the 
portraits  or  three  small  children,  and  upon  Uiis 
picture  his  eyes,  set  in  death,  rested.  •  The  last 
object  upon  which  the  dying  father  looked  was 
the  image  of  his  children,  and,  as  he  silently 
gazed  upon  them,  his  soul  passed  away.  How 
touching !  how  solemn !  What  pen  can  describe 
the  emotions  of  this  patriot  father  as  he  eased 
upon  these  children,  so  soon  to  be  made  orjmana! 
Wounded  and  alone,  the  din  of  battle  still  soundr 
ing  in  his  ears,  he  lies  down  to  die.  His  last 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  for  his  family.  He  has 
finished  his  work  on  earthy  his  last  battle  has 
been  fought ;  he  has  freely  given  his  life  to  his 
country ;  and  now,  while  his  life's  blood  is  ebb- 
ing, he  clasps  in  his  hands  the  image  of  his 
children,  ana,  commending  them  to  the  God  of 
the  fatherless,  rests  his  last  lingering  look  upon 
them.  ^__^__ 

FiOHTiNQ  BY  THE  Dat.  —  At  the  siege  of 
Lexington,  Missouri,  an  old  Texan,  dressed  in 
buckskin  and  armed  with  a  long  rifle,  used  to 
go  up  to  the  works  every  morning  about  seven 
o'clock,  carrying  his  dinner  in  a  tin  paiL  Taking 
a  good  position,  he  banged  away  at  the  Federau 
tiU  noon,  then  rested  an. hour,  ate  his  dinner; 
after  which  he  resumed  operations  till  six  P.  M., 
when  he  returned  home  to  supper  and  a  night's 
sleep.  The  next  day,  a  little  before  seven,  saw 
him,  dinner  and  rifle  in  hand,  trudging  up  street 
to  begin  again,  his  regular  day's  work,  —  and  in 
this  style  &  continued  till  the  surrender. 


Incident  of  Linn  Creek,  Missoubi. — Dur- 
ing the  hottest  of  the  conflict.  Lieutenant  Mont- 
gomery, son  of  the  captain  of  that  name,  found 
himself  without  a  sabre,  bavins;  lost  it  when  he 
discharged  both  of  his  revolven^  and  having 
nothing  with  which  to  reload,  and  no  other 
weapon  of  defence,  he  "  pitched  in  "  with  his  fist 
One  of  the  prisoners  brought  in  showed  unmia- 
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takable  maikB  of  violenoe  firom  tliis  louroe.  At 
the  dose  of  the  fight.  Captain  Switsler  became 
•epaiated  from  his  company,  and  soon  afterwards 
fbmid  hhnself  set  upon  by  ^  three  of  the  rebels, 
who,  with  their  guns,  were  intent  on  taking  his 
life  by  means  of  clubbing  him,  their  guns  beii^ 
tmloaded.  As  each  approached,  the  Captain  struck 
him  a  blow  with  the  side  of  his  sabre,  ordering 
hzm  to  surrender.  He  succeeded  in  defending 
himself  in  this  way  until  young  Montgomery 
came  to  his  assistance,  when  all  three  of  the 
lebds  were  taken  prisoners. 


A  Thbiuing  Narrative. — Key.  H.  D.  Fish- 
CTy  a  well-known  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  gives  the  followii^  thrilling  account 
of  his  escape  from  death  during  the  Lawrence 
massacre: 

**  Many  miraculous  escapes  from  the  assassin's 
hand  were  made :  none  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
my  own  case.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  I 
have  been  marked  by  the  rebels  for  death,  be- 
cause I  have  been  ordered  by  various  Generals  to 
provide  *  homes  for  refugees,'  and  find  work  for 
mm  to  do  to  support  themselves  and  families. 
Now,  three  times  I  have  signally  escaped  then: 
lumds.  God  has  saved  my  life  as  by  fire.  When 
Quantreli  and  his  gang  came  into  our  town  al- 
most all  were  yet  in  their  beds.  My  wife  and 
second  boy  were  up,  and  I  in  bed,  because  I  had 
been  sick  with  the  quinsy.  The  enemy  yelled 
and  fired  a  signaL  I  sprang  out,  and  my  other 
children  and  myself  clothed  ourselTcs  as  quick  as 
possible. 

**  I  took  the  two  oldest  boys  and  started  to  run 
for  the  hill,  as  we  were  completely  defenceless  and 
unguarded.  I  ran  a  short  distance,  and  felt  as  if 
I  should  be  killed.  I  returned  to  my  house,  where 
I  had  left  my  wife  with  Joel,  seven  vears  old,  and 
Frank,  six  montha  old,  and  thought  to  hide  in 
our  cellar.  I  told  Willie,  twelve  years  old,  and 
Eddie,  ten  years  old,  to  run  for  life,  and  I  would 
hide.  I  had  scarcely  found  a  spot  in  which  to 
secrete  mvself,  when  four  murderers  entered  my 
lK>use  and  demanded  of  my  wife,  with  horrid 
oaths,  where  that  husband  of  hers  was,  who  was 
hid  in  the  cellar.  She  replied,  *The  cellar  is 
open ;  you  can  go  and  see  for  yourselves.  My 
husband  started  over  the  hill  with  the  children.' 
They  demanded  a  light  to  search.  My  wife  gave 
them  a  lighted  lamp,  and  they  came,  light  and 
revolvers  m  hand,  swearing  toJuU  at  first  sight 
They  came  within  eight  feet  of  where  I  lay,  out 
my  wife's  self-possession  in  giving  the  light  had 
disconcerted  them,  and  they  left  without  seeing 
..me.  They  fired  our  house  in  four  places,  but  my 
wife,  by  ahnost  superhuman  efforts,  and  with  baby 
in  arms,  extinguished  the  fire.  Soon  after  three 
others  came,  and  asked  for  me.  But  she  said, 
'  Do  you  think  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to  stay  here  ? 
They  have  already  hunted  for  him ;  but,  thank 
God,  they  did  not  find  him.'  They  then  com- 
pleted their  work  of  pillage  and  robbery,  and 
fired  the  house  in  five  phu^,  threatening  to  kill 
her  if  she  attemj^ed  to  extinguish  it  again.    One 


stood,  revolver  in  hand,  to  6zeeate  the  thveat  if 
it  was  attempted.  The  fire  burned  furiously.  The 
roof  fell  in,  then  the  upper  story,  and  then  the 
lower  floor ;  but  a  space  about  six  by  twelve  feet 
was  bv  a  great  effbrt  kept  perfectly  deluged  by 
water  by  my  wife,  to  save  me  from  burning  alife. 
I  remained  thus  concealed  as  long  as  I  coud  life 
in  such  periL 

*' At  length,  and  while  the  murderers  were  ftin 
at  my  front  door  and  around  my  lot,  watdnng 
for  their  prey,  my  wife  succeeded,  thank  God,  ia 
covering  me  with  an  old  dress  and  a  piece  of  ear* 
pet,  and  thus  getting  me  out  into  the  garden,  and 
to  the  refu^  of  a  little  weeping  willow  covered 
with  *  mommg  glory '  vines,  where  I  was  seemed 
from  their  fiendish  gaze  and  saved  from  their 
hellish  thirst  for  my  olood.  I  stiU  expected  to 
be  discovered  and  shot  dead.  But  a  neighbor 
woman,  who  had  come  to  our  help,  aided  my  wife 
in  throwing  a  few  things  saved  from  tfaie  fire 
around  the  little  tree  where  I  lay,  so  as  to  cover 
me  more  securely.  Our  house  and  all  oar  dothei 
—  except  a  few  old  and  broken  garments  (not  a 
full  suit  of  anything  for  one  of  us)  and  some  car- 
pet— with  beds,  books,  and  evervthing  to  eat  or 
read,  were  consumed  over  us  or  oefore  oor  ejcs. 
But  what  of  that?  I  live !  Through  God's  mow 
cy  I  live ! "  -_^-^ 

The  Twin  Brothers. — That  feet  is  atrangv 
than  fiction,  ia  exemplified  in  the  following  tziie 
story  of  two  brothers,  twins,  which  occuned 
dunng  the  memorable  siege  of  Port  Hudsoa. 
Passing,  one  day,  through  the  streets  of  that  lUtla 
town,  we  noticed  two  corpses  lying  upon  the  p^ 
lery  of  the  carpenter's  shop,  awaituig  thdr  ton 
for  the  boxes,  dignified  with  the  title  of  oofiioi^ 
to  consign  them  to  their  last  resting-place.  They 
were  bodies  of  tall  stature,  stout  and  weU  bufl^ 
betokening  the  hardy  backwoodsmen  of  the  Soiitb> 
west  Over  the  face  of  each  was  thrown  a  clotfa^ 
through  which  the  blood  was  oozing,  ahowinc 
that  thev  had  received  their  death  wounds  throufiB 
the  head.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight,  during  toe 
siege,  to  see  death  in  every  form,  from  the  ood^ 
pierced  by  the  single  bullet,  to  the  one  shattered  to 
atoms  by  the  cannon  ball  or  mortar  shelL  Tet 
there  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  thoae 
bodies  which  rivet^  our  attention :  we  indulged 
the  inouiry  as  to  who  they  were.  A  rough,  g™^ 
Confeaerate  soldier  was  sitting  by  their  aide» 
whose  arm,  tied  up,  showed  that,  for  the  preeentt 
he  was  unfit  for  active  service.  The  tears  were 
trickling  down  his  cheeks  as  he  gazed  moumfnlly 
upon  the  dead  before  him,  while  his  ouivering  lip 
told,  better  than  words,  that  they  haa  been  more 
to  him  than  simple  comrades  of  the  tent  and 
field. 

He  related  their  story  in  a  few  words.  **  They 
were  my  sons,"  said  he, ''  and  were  twins.  One 
of  them  joined  at  the  same  time  I  did.  We 
came  here  with  General  Beale,  and  have  done  oor 
duty  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  and,  I  believe^ 
to  the  satisfection  of  our  oflicers. 

**  This  morning,  sir,  while  at  the  breastworiDib 
one  of  my  bojrs,  in  order  to  get  good  aim  at  tki 
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hooters  ontdde,  thoughtletsly  raised  him- 

0  high,  when  a  rifle  baUpierced  his  brain, 
t  fell  dead  at  my  feet  His  brother,  seeing 
U,  sprang  forward  to  pick  him  up,  but,  in 
ng,  exposed  himself  above  the  line  of  de- 

when  he  too  receiTed  a  ball  throup;h  the 

and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  still  quivering 

of  his  brother.    As  they  came  into  the 

so  they  went  out  of  it  —  together.    In 

ing  their  bodies  from  the  breastworks,  I 

is  wound,  which  has  shattered  my  arm. 

1  that  I  had  died  with  them,  sir,  for  I  have 
I  to  love  now  upon  this  earth." 

id  their  mother — your  wife  P  " 
ed,  sir,  in  givine  them  birth.** 
coffin  received  the  remains  of  the  twins, 
few  days  after,  while  sitting  in  front  of  his 
n  exploding  shell  gave  a  death  wound  to 
jeart-broken  father. 


avrriES  of  Picket  Duty.  —  "Our  regi- 
(the  First  Delaware)  was  on  picket,  and 
sting  the  enemy.  *  Barney,'  our  Sergeant- 
— who,  by  the  way,  is  quite  an  institution, 
ied  a  cow,  which  had  just  escaped  from  the 
ikies,  with  a  reb  in  hot  pursuit,  both  coroinjg 
s  neutral  territory.  'Barney,'  seizing  his 
rushed  towards  the  scene.  Secesh,  seeing 
ranee,  halted.  Imagine  his  surprise,  when 
Vf '  ran  up  to  the  cow,  and,  waving  his 
gave  her  a  gentle  poke  with  it,  and  started 
wards   our   lines.    The  rebel,  astonished 

andadty,  cried  out :  *  Halloo,  you  Yank ! 
hkt  cow  back  here !  She  belongs  to  us.' 
rjj  flourishing  his  sword,  stopped,  and 
back  towards  him,  and  respondea :  *  Who 
1  cicr^'n^, you  darned  rebel?  The  animal 
!eded ! '  Giving  the  cow  another  reminder 
is  sword  that  she  was  needed  in  our  hivouact 
ogfat  her  in  triumphantly,  —  several  of  the 
roo  had  been  drawn  out  by  the  colloquy, 
ig  at  the  signal  discomfiture  of  their  com- 

in  arms.  'Barney,'  having  milked  the 
id  obtained  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
steal  fluid,— enough  to  supply  the  entire 

reserve, — turned  her  back  towards  the 
ines,  and  cried  out  to  the  defeated  Johnny 
\  might  have  the  beast  now — that  he  didn  t 
er  any  longer.  The  last  seen  of  her,  she 
ending  her  way  slowly  to  the  enemy  in 
if  her  calf,  which  was  tied  to  a  tree.  This, 
die  least,  was  a  handsome  piece  of  strategy ; 

nothing  of  the  milk,  it  was  a  cotrp  de 


IBS  IN  THE  South-west. -- The  follow- 
rrative  of  a  recruiting  expedition  into  Ar- 
was  given  by  Engineer  L.  G.  Bennett, 
ift  St.  Louis  m  April,  1863,  in  com|>any 
William  M.  Fishback,  who  was  authorised 
leral  Curtis  to  raise  a  regiment  among  the 
kikansians :  **  The  party  started  for  Gass- 
lissouri,  intending  to  miake  that  place  their 
€  departure  for  the  journey  to  the  moun- 


'<  The  road  to  Cassville  is  intersected  several 
times  by  a  limpid  stream,  called  Flat  Creek.  It 
was  very  high,  from  the  recent  rains.  On  the 
road,  four  *  great  strapping  girls '  were  overtakeOf 
who  were  footing  it  from  Newton  County  to  Cass* 
ville.  The  gins  sometimes  kept  up  with,  and 
occasionally  outstripped,  his  ambulaiaoe.  Ooo»> 
sionally  the  vehicle  would  ^t  the  start  on  a  levri 
stretch  of  road,  and  the  gurls  would  fell  behind* 
Coining  up  to  a  deep  fora,  the  Colonel,  with  gal- 
lant intentions,  halted  his  ambulance,  until  the 
S'rls  came  up,  and  politely  offered  to  convey 
em  to  the  opposite  bank  in  his  ambulance. 
*  O^  no ;  we  never  ride,'  said  one ;  and  they  leqied 
into  the  boiling  current,  and,  although  tbie  cieek 
was  *  waist  deep,'  they  soon  emerged,  dripping, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  leaving  the  very  mode^ 
Colonel  completely  nonplused  by  the  adventur- 
ous "Amazons.  The  dumisels  were  soon  half  a 
mile  in  advance,  singing: 

«  <  O,  did  you  see  my  nster  ?  * 

**  On  arriving  at  Cassville,  intelligence  was  le* 
ceived  that  Fayetteville,  our  advanced  post  in 
Arkansas,  was  ordered  to  be  abandoned,  and  that 
the  Federal  troops  were  on  the  retrograde  maxdi 
to  Missouri.  This  information  put  a  damper  on 
recruiting  prospects  in  that  section,  and  the  party 
returned  to  Springfield. 

**It  was  resolved  to  penetrate  Arkansas  by 
way  of  Forsyth,  on  the  White  River,  and  a  rather 
formidable  company  was  made  up,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  Kansas  officers,  *  regular  dare-dev- 
Us,'  and  a  few  Arkansas  fugitives,  numbering 
eighteen  in  all  —  armed  to  the  teeth — under 
command  of  Colonel  Fishback. 

"  The  White  River  was  reached  by  the  recruit- 
ing party  about  a  mile  above  Forsyth.  The  river 
was  swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  crossing  seemed  dubious.  The^  region 
was  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  infested 
with  secesh  s>'mpathizers.  It  was  getting  to- 
wards night  A  butternut  individual  was  discov- 
ered on  the  opposite  shore. 

**  After  hailing  the  stranger,  and  parleying  some 
time  with  him,  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  the 
par^  should  cross,  and  perfect  arrangements, 
keliey,  a  bold,  adroit  man,  volunteered  to  go 
over,  and  a  boy  paddled  over  in  a  *  dug-out '  to 
get  him.  Keliey  and  the  boy  started  in  the '  dug- 
out '  to  cross,  but  before  tfaiey  reached  the  other 
side,  three  more  men  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank,  with  muskets  and  revolvers  ready  cocked. 
Their  movements  were  closely  watched,  and  our 
men  rested  their  rifles  across  logs,  and,  with 
steady  aim,  intended  to  blaze  away  in  case  any 
hostile  move  should  be  made  on  Keliey.  The 
latter  was  allowed  to  land,  and  had  a  long  con- 
ference, in  which  he  represented  that  his  party 
were  bushwhackers,  who  had  been  chased  by  the 
Federal  authorities  out  of  Missouri,  and  were  on 
their  way  south.  This  artful  story  was  credited, 
and  the  Doat  permitted  to  brinff  over  the  balance 
of  the  party-*- which  had  to  be  done  one  at  a 
time — making  some  eighteen  round  trips.  It 
waiy  conaeqnently,  late  in  the  night  bdfore  all  had 
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got  over.    In  swimmiiig  their  hones,  four  were 
drowned. 

^  The  men  who  bo  readfly  assisted  in  ferrying 
the  party  across  the  river  tamed  out  to  be  among 
the  worst  ckss  of  bushwhackers  in  that  region. 

**  One  was  Hendrick,  who  had  honff  and  shot  a 
nnmber  of  loyal  men  in  Ozark  and  Stone  Coun- 
ties, Missouri.  Another,  named  Bird,  was  also  a 
noted  desperado,  being  a  horse  thief  and  a  mur- 
derer. He  and  his  gang  had  *  cleaned  out '  every 
byal  fSunily  on  Bull  and  Swan  Creeks,  in  Taney 
County,  Missouri,  utterly  depopulating  that  sec- 
tion lor  nules  around. 

*'0n  taking  leave  of  these  desperadoes  next 
morning,  the  Kindest  wishes  for  the  success  of 
our  party  were  expressed.  A  list  of  rebel  leaders 
was  also  given,  wnere  the  part}r  would  be  wel- 
comed, and  receive  assistance  in  their  journey 
throughout  the  country. 

"  Proceeding  three  miles  further,  up  popped  a 
picket  from  the  side  of  the  road,  who,  oroering 
the  party  to  halt,  demanded  who  they  were  and 
their  destination.  The  ever-prompt  ^elley  was 
sent  forward,  and,  after  a  brief  explanation,  made 
an  things  satisfkctory  to  the  picket.  The  picket 
said  he  was  from  St  Louis,  and  was  among  forty 

'  loners  who  escaped  from  the  ^ard-house  at 
;ld,  one  dark  and  rainy  night    He  was 

:ed  why  he  was  stationed  in  that  out  of  the 
way  place,  and  replied  that  pickets  were  sta- 
tioned in  these  places  to  kill  the  '  Mountain  Feds/ 
88  they  were  called,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
fleeing  from  Arkansas  to  Missouri.  He  informed 
iSbe  party  that  ten  more  pickets  were  concealed  in 
the  orush.  His  creduhty  was  so  far  overcome 
that  he  eave  the  party  the  rebel  pass-word.  It 
consisted  in  whistling  three  times  like  a  quail. 
He  said  by  making  uat  noise  they  would  not  be 
molested  when  they  ran  across  any  of  their  men. 
If  any  one  was  seen  in  the  act  of  firine",  he  said, 
hist  whistle  the  si^al  as  directed,  and  the  fire- 
locks would  drop  mstantly.  Kelley  soon  became 
8  proficient  in  making  the  desired  signal 

**  The  bald  tops  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with 
a  light  verdure,  sprinkled  with  flowers.  They 
descended  from  the  hill  coimtrv  into  a  long  piece 
of  woods.  The  last  picket  had  given  the  locality 
of  the  pickets,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  stronglv 
posted  picket  guard  some  fourteen  miles  ahead, 
the  travellers  held  a  council  and  resolved  to  leave 
the  main  travelled  road.  Bv  this  detour  thev  in- 
tended to  circumvent  the  picket  guard.  On  leav- 
ing the  main  road  they  eot  among  the  hills  again, 
and  after  travelling  a  whole  day,  ascending  and 
descending  the  huls,  they  emerged  at  night  on 
the  road  and  found  they  had  advanced  but  five 
miles, 

"  The  next  morning  the  blankets  were  tied  to 
the  saddles,  and  the  party,  mounting  their  horses, 
determined  to  keep  tne  road  and  run  the  risk  of 
encountering  the  pickets.  When  they  got  in 
sight  of  the  latter,  instead  of  meeting  with  oppo- 
sition, the  cowardly  pickets  mounted  their  steeds 
and  precipitately  fled  to  Carrolton,  the  county 
seat  of  Carrol  Countv,  sixteen  miles  distant  The 
pickets  spread  the  slarm  that  the  Missouri  en- 


rolled mifitia  was  coming  in  frill  ibroes.  They 
followed  the  terrified  jnckets,  and  camped  within 
eight  miles  of  Carrolton,  procuring  a  few  eaza  of 
com,  which  was  parched  ror  supper. 

^  In  order  to  avoid  the  rebel  bands,  who  wen 
patrolling  the  countnr,  it  became  necessary,  modi 
of  the  time,  to  trava  in  the  woods,  over  mona* 
tains,  and  through  rodcy  ravines,  away  from  the 
<  settlements.'  Ignorance  of  the  geography  of 
the  country  kept  the  party  so  long  on  tlie  way 
that  thdr  scanty  supply  of  hard  ta^  was  ex* 
hausted.  Hogs  and  cattle  were  plenty,  and  one 
of  the  par^,  a  Rocky  Mountain  hunter,  exereisad 
his  agility  m  lassoing  a  fiit  steer,  without  oposing 
theirposition  bv  a  shot 

**  Tne  Colonel  one  day  came  up  to  a  cabin,  and 
inquired  of  the  butternut  owner  if  he  had  any 
com  bread   to    spare.     <No,'  said  Buttemot^ 

*  don't  raise  much  of  nothin*  down  yen;  the 
crap's  poor.'  Casting  a  elance  over  into  a  small 
enclosure,  bristling  with  weeds,  the  Colond 
thought  he  discovered  something  resembling  on- 
ions. Inquiry  was  made  of  the  man  if  he  had 
onions  to  spare,  and  he  answered  be  *  ledLoned 
not'  Presently  his  barefooted  better^ialf^  who 
had  been  listening,  said,  *  Pap,  I  redLon  it'k  in- 
juns  he's  arter.'  *  O,'  said  Butternut,  *  if  it^ 
xnjuns  you're  arter,  I  low  we  kin  spare  yon  s 
heap  on  'em.'  And  the  Colonel  returned  to  canm 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  *  injuna '  to  regals 
his  half-famished  command. 

*<  Not  far  firom  Carrolton  was  found  one  Lewii, 
a  most  wicked  rebel,  who,  with  an  *  oft^ '  and 

*  protection  papers '  in  his  pocket,  obtaiiied  from 
Colonel  Weir,  of  the  Tenth  Kansas,  boasted  thst 
he  had  all  along  made  it  his  business  to  hunt  and 
help  to  hang  and  rob  Union  men,  or  oUise  thm 
to  flee  from  the  country.  Under  the  idea  tibst 
the  party  were  Southern  men,  he  piloted  them 
eight  miles  on  the  way. 

"  On  the  top  of  Oaither  Mountain  were  aeverd 
droves  of  horses  belonging  to  the  seoesh  reddiiig 
on  Crooked  Creek.  Some  of  the  party  woe 
much  better  mounted  when  they  left  the  top  of 
the  mountain. 

**  Arriving  at  Jasper,  in  Newton  County,  tibe 
party  considered  themselves  safe,  as  the  people 
among  the  mountains  are  mostly  loyaL  Captain 
Vanderpool,  of  the  First  Aikansas  infantry,  wss 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  number  of  aimed 
recmits.  He  had  had  several  encounters  with 
the  rebels,  and  defeated  them  every  time.  It 
was  judged  best  not  to  confine  recruiting  opera- 
tions to  one  neighborhood.  Accordingly  a  portion 
went  about  thirty  miles  east,  in  Pope  County,  on 
the  border  of  Searcy  and  Conway  Counties. 

*<  An  expedition  was  planned  to  a  saltpetre  cave 
in  Searcy  County,  which  was  being  woriied  by 
the  rebels,  who  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  barrels  per  day.  The  ubiquitous  KeUey, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  men,  cautiously  approadied 
the  cave,  surprised  and  captured  the  guard,  de- 
stroyed all  the  machinery,  kettles,  vats,  aidies, 
&c.,  pertaining  to  the  works,  and,  with  his  pris- 
oners and  a  number  of  captured  horses,  retuiued 
without  a  sin^  misfortune  to  any  61  his  pai^. 
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This  little  idTenture  so  won  the  confidence  of  the 
mountaineen,  that  they  thought  there  was  no 
inch  man  as  Kelley  and  the  Kansas  jayhawkers. 

**  Volunteers  came  flocking  in  by  tne  score,  and 
in  ten  days  a  company  of  nmety-six  was  formed, 
with  Wilham  firasnears,  an  Arkangian,  as  Cap- 
tain, Kelley  as  First  Lieutenant,  and  Joseph  Brown 
as  Second  Lieutenant.  Other  expeditions  were 
planned,  many  horses,  g:uns,  and  prisoners  taken, 
and  much  property  recovered  which  had  been 
captured  from  Union  men. 

^  Word  finally  came  that  an  expedition  of 
three  hundred  rebels  was  coming  from  Dover, 
the  county  seat  of  Pope  County,  to  break  up 
Brashears  company.  The  boys  retired  to  a  fa- 
vorable position  among  the  mountains,  and  for 
two  days  awaited  their  coming.  At  length  word 
was  brought  from  what  was  deemed  a  reliable 
source  that  the  rebels  had  returned. 

**  Captain  Brashears,  having  business  at  home, 
and  not  suspecting  danger,  with  only  four  men  in 
his  company,  was  proceeding  to  the  transaction 
of  his  business,  when  suddenly  he  fell  among  the 
entire  secesh  force.  They  chased  him  over  a 
mile,  wounding  him  several  times,  and  finaUy 
ItilHwg  him. 

**  One  of  Captain  Brashears'  companions  made 
his  escape,  another  was  killed,  and  two  others, 
brothers,  were  captured  and  hung,  after  enduring 
many  tortures  and  fiendish  barbarities,  dis^ace- 
ful  even  to  savage  Indians,  and  too  repulsive  to 
be  related.  The  neighboring  women  were  not 
even  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  bodies  without 
being  threatened  and  insulted. 

"  Mention  has  alread]^  been  made  that  Captain 
Vanderpool  was  recruiting  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jasper.  One  morning,  the  citizens  of  Jasper 
were  surprised  to  find  a  force  of  two  hundred 
rebels,  under  Captains  Mitchell,  Love,  and  Sisel, 
in  their  midst,  and  four  or  five  of  VanderpooPs 
recruits  were  captured.  The  Captain  was  m  the 
immediate  neighoorhood,  but  his  men  were  scat- 
tered, and  it  was  impossible  immediately  to  col- 
lect them.  Eighteen,  however,  were  near  at 
hand ;  with  this  handful,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  them.  Approaching  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  and  covering  the  men  behind  rocks,  fences, 
and  trees,  a  hot  and  destructive  fire  was  poured 
upon  the  enemjr,  and  thev  were  glad  to  seek  the 
cover  of  the  neighboring  hills.  But  Vanderpoors 
men  beginning  to  collect,  a  retreat  was  ordered. 
At  the  crossing  of  Hudson  Creek,  our  boys  gave 
them  a  few  more  rounds,  scattering  them  in  every 
direction,  and  leaving  their  dead  behind.  Our 
party  met  with  no  loss,  except  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured early  in  the  morning. 

**  An  expedition  was  planned  to  make  a  raid  In 
the  direction  of  Ckrksville  and  the  Arkansas 
Biver,  and  about  sixty  men  were  collected  for  the 
enterprise.  Two  of  Bennett's  recruiting  officers 
reaided  south  of  the  Arkansas,  and  aimed  to  get 
in  their  own  neighborhoods,  where  their  chances 
for  recruitmg  were  more  flattering.  In.  this  scout, 
Vanderpool  promised  to  aid  them  to  the  river, 
nd  accordingly  all  who  had  not  already  gone 
%i  Pope  County  joined  the.  expedition.    .After 


scouting  two  days  among  the  mountains  and 
deep  valleys,  which  had  altemately  been  devas- 
tated by  the  rebels  and  *Mountam  Feds,'  and 
where  nothing  but  the  most  abject  poverty  and 
wretchedness  existed,  our  party  stnicx  the  vallev 
of  Mulberry  Creek,  in  Johnson  County,  which 
had  not  been  visited  by  a  military  force  since  the 
war.  Large  fields  of  com  and  plenty  abounded 
on  every  side.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  of 
the  rebel  persuasion.  No  armed  force  was  met 
with.  A  number  of  horses,  a  few  guns  and  am* 
munition,  were  captured,  and  also  four  prisoner^. 
A  large  force  prevented  them  from  going  to 
Clarksville.  The  two  recruiting  officers  crossed 
the  river,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  from  them 
since. 

*'  The  acquaintance  was  formed  of  Captain  Sam- 
uel Farmer,  who  resides  near  the  head  or  Mulberry 
Creek.  Some  of  the  party  had  been  but  a  few 
minutes  at  his  house,  when  some  of  his  smaller 
children  went  to  his  hiding-place  in  the  woods, 
and  informed  him  that  a  party  of  Federals  was 
at  the  house.  The  Captain  soon  made  his  an* 
pearance,  and  with  tears  of  joy  bade  them  vr&r 
come,  saying  that  anything  he  had  was  free. 
Such  demonstrations  of  friendship  deterred  the 
boys  from  meddling  with  even  his  bees,  and  the 
old  fellow  had  to  take  the  lead  in  opening  two 
of  his  best  hives  of  honey  for  the  boys.  Com 
bread  and  bacon  were  served  liberally,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  scout  the  boys  got  enough 
to  eat. 

**  The  Captain  said  he  was  an  early  settler  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  for  many  years  had  represented  John- 
son County  in  the  State  Senate.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  secession  troubles,  he  had  taken 
an  open  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  in  the 
elections  preliminary  to  the  Convention,  had 
steadily  voted  against  secession.  By  the  action 
of  the  Convention  (not  the  people),  the  State 
finaUy  drifted  with  the  Southern  tiae.  Military 
companies  were  everywhere  raised  for  the  South, 
and,  quite  early,  one  in  Mr.  Farmer's  own  neigh- 
borhood. He  had  served  in  the  Mexican  and 
Florida  wars,  and  more  recently  in  the  Indian 
war  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  his  military 
experience  and  qualities  were  well  known.  At 
once,  every  device  which  rebel  ingenuity  could 
invent  was  brought  to  bear  to  force  him  mto  the 
service.  Flattery,  threats,  promises  of  high  po- 
sitions, and  the  personal  influence  of  Governor 
Hector,  in  a  measure  overcame  his  scruples,  and 
he  was  made  Major  of  HLU's  Fifteenth  Arkansas 
regiment  The  work  of  drilling  and  preparing 
the  regiment  for  duty  devolved  entirely  upon 
him. 

"  During  Price's  occupation  of  Springfield,  in 
the  winter  of  1861-2,  his  regiment  was  stationed 
at  Elm  Springs,  under  McCiHloch.  Price's  rapid 
retreat  before  General  Curtis  called  for  help  from 
McCulloch,  and  he  with  other  forces  met  the  re- 
treating Missourian  at  Sugar  Creek,  where  a  stand 
was  resolved  upon.  All  remember  the  result  of 
that  skirmish,  in  which  the  Federal  cavalry,  under 
Carr,  Ellis,,  and  Bowen,  charged  so  vigorously 
among;^  the  rebel  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  as  to 
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•gBin  set  them  in  a  headlong  flight  The  impet- 
uous charge  of  the  Federal  squadron  of  cavalry 
in  a  measure  removed  from  Farmer's  eyes  the 
Bcaks  which  Lexington,  Wilson  Creek,  and  Bull 
Bun  had  placed  over  them.  He  saw  that  the  arm 
of  Uie  national  government  was  not  yet  palsied, 
but  was  capable  of  dealing  to  traitors  powerful 
blows.  At  Cross  Hollows,  Price,  who  outranked 
McCuUoch,  determined  to  make  a  stand.  To  this 
the  latter  was  opposed,  and  so  serious  was  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  leaders  that  a  council  of 
war  was  called  the  settle  the  difficulties  and  adopt 
a  policy. 

«  Farmer  was  the  only  one  of  that  coimdl  who 
tided  with  McCulloch.  He  admitted  the  strength 
of  tiie  position,  provided  Curtis  was  foolish  enough 
to  attack  in  front,  but  stated  that  the  topography 
of  the  country  was  such  that  their  position  could 
be  easily  turned,  and  predicted  that  the  next  thing 
the  Federals  would  be  on  their  (the  rebels')  flank. 
Sure  enough,  the  next  day  Sigel  was  at  Osage 
Springs,  threatening  Price's  flank  and  rear ;  and 
nothing  was  left  for  them  to  do  but  resume  the 
diedaddle  to  the  Boston  Mountains,  where  Mc- 
Culloch wished  to  remain  and  receive  Curtis'  at- 
tack. But  here  Van  Dom  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand, which  soon  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge.  At  this  battle  Colonel  Hill  and  his  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel early  ran  away  from  the  fight,  tak- 
ing a  small  part  of  the  regiment  with  them.  But 
Major  Farmer  kept  the  remainder  in  their  places, 
and  was  drawn  up  in  line  but  a  few  rods  from  the 
field,  and  but  a  fewpaces  from  where  Ben  McCul- 
loch was  killed.  He  was  the  first  man  to  aid  him 
after  he  was  shot. 

**  About  ten  minutes  before  McCulloch  fell, 
they  were  together  reconnoitring  the  Federal  posi- 
tion. The  Ihirty-sixth'  Illinois  formed  in  line  for 
a  charge ;  and  when  the  breeze  unfolded  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  view,  Major  Farmer's  old  love  for 
the  flag  returned,  and  turning  to  McCulloch,  he 
said  that  '  this  was  the  last  battle  and  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  raise  his  hand  against  that 
flag.'  The  scene,  and  such  surrounding  circum- 
stances, in  the  midst  of  the  thunders  of  a  great 
battle,  an  expression  from  one  he  highly  esteemed, 
aflected  even  McCulloch,  and  he  asserted  that  it 
was  a  trying  ordeal  for  him  to  fight  against  that 
once-honored  flag.  He  was  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  field  at  Elkhom,  at  the  rebels'  final 
retreat. 

"  Farmer,  shortly  after,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, which,  after  many  delays,  was  granted,  and 
he  returned  to  his  home.  Shortly  alter  the  con- 
script law  was  put  in  force,  and  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  his  neighborhood  he  denounced  the  meas- 
ure with  all  his  powers.  Though  not  daring 
openlv  to  avow  himself  a  Union  man,  yet  he  pre- 
dicted that  such  arbitrary  measures  would  soon 
drive  the  people  of  Arkansas  to  rebel  against  the 
rebellion.  He  compared  the  helpless  condition 
of  Arkansas,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  to  the 
'  valley  of  dry  bones ;  and  his  conviction  that  a 
wind  would  blow  from  the  North,  and  that  bone 
would  seek  its  bone,  and  the  whole  become  a  liv- 
iag  mass.'    How  truly  haa  this  oome  to  pass  in 


the  present  uprising  of  the  people  of  Aj^anaaa, 
and  the  development  of  a  Umon  sentiment  there! 
'  Bone  is  seeking  its  bone '  all  over  the  South. 

"  Three  of  his  sons  came  within  reach  of  the 
conscription  act,  and  to  avoid  it  thev  Booght 
safety  among  the  neighboring  crags  of  the  moun- 
tains and  woods.  They  were  hunted  like  wolves, 
and  one  of  them  shot  down  by  the  rebel  home 
guard ;  and  though  this  occurrence  was  near  a 
year  ago,  he  was  still  almost  helpless  from  the 
effect  of  the  shot.  The  father  and  sons,  however, 
by  hiding  in  the  woods,  had  thus  far  escaped  the 

g revisions  of  the  act,  and  hailed  us  as  his  dearest 
iends  and  bene&ctors.  He  stated  that  there 
were  a  large  number  in  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains who  were  hunted  the  same  as  he. 

"  The  Captain  was  advised  to  form  a  company, 
and  join  the  Federal  army,  and  that,  if  he  ever 
expected  Arkansas  to  be  free,  and  restored  to  the 
Union,  he  must  help  to  do  it.  He  could  not  ex- 
pect others  to  do  that  which  more  intimately 
concerned  him.  Said  he,  *  Will  the  Federals  re- 
ceive me  after  the  part  I  have  taken  against  them  f ' 
Having  been  satisfied  in  regard  to  tms,  he  avowed 
his  intention  to  immediately  raise  a  company. 
He  was  given  the  necessary  instructiona,  and 
when  next  heard  from,  the  company  numbered 
over  sixty,  with  himself  as  captain,  with  others 
equally  as  loyal,  as  lieutenants.  When  last  heard 
from,  his  company  numbered  one  hundred  and 
three  men. 

**  Nearly  ever^  day  after  the  formation  of  his 
company,  expeditions  were  planned  and  executed 
against  the  secessionists  for  arms,  ammunitiony 
and  horses,  for  his  men.  At  one  time  a  few  of 
his  boys  entered  Clarksville,  captured  a  rifle  from 
one  Basham,  which  cost  one  hundred  and  fifbf 
dollars ;  also  a  horse,  valued  at  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  Basham  was  a  noted  secessionist,  and 
had  been  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State. 
On  another  occasion,  Lieutenant  Middleton,  with 
but  one  companion,  came  suddenly  upon  a  Cap- 
tain Birch  and  three  soldiers,  and  demanded  tbeur 
surrender.  Birch,  in  reply,  ordered  Middleton  to 
surrender.  Both  parties  prepared  for  a  fight,  but 
af^er  a  long  parley.  Birch  and  his  men  surren- 
dered. Captain  Birch  was  armed  with  a  splendid 
Sharp's  cavalry  rifle,  and  all  were  mounted  on 
good  horses.  Middleton  would  scarcely  take 
a  thousand  dollars  for  his  rifle. 

'*  One  day  Captain  Farmer  was  alone  at  a  UadL- 
smith's  shop,  getting  his  horse  shod  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  not  dreaming  of  rebels  in  many  miles 
of  him.  He  heard  a  rustling  in  a  neighboring 
cornfield,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it,  until  sud- 
denly he  was  nred  on  by  forty  men.  The  bullets 
cut  his  clothes,  and  tore  up  the  gravel  all  around 
him,  but  he  was  not  hurt.  He  dashed  into  a' 
neighboring  thicket,  losing  his  hat  in  his  flight. 
Shots  were  poured  after  him,  and  a  number  of 
rebels  pursued,  among  whom  was  Captain  Birch, 
whom  he  had  kindly  treated,  and  released  but  a  few 
days  before,  after  promising  upon  honor  not  to 
molest  the  Union  people  a^ain.  Captain  Farmer 
had  a  rifle  and  a  pistol  with  him,  but  the  rifle 
missed  fire,  but  with  his  pistol  he  scratdied  the 
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Oaptain  in  the  &oe,  and  cat  his  ear  nearly  free 
from  his  head. 

**  Of  course,  the  forty  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  for- 
getting even  to  take  off  the  Captain's  horse. 
%key  rejoined  the  other  portion  of  their  band, 
consisting,  in  all,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  Captain  soon  met  seven  of  his  boys,  and 
gaTe  the  alarm.  While  he  went  to  collect  the 
remainder,  the  seven  secreted  themselves  in  a 
eomfield,  and  fired  into  the  whole  secesh  crowd 
as  theypassed  along,  killing  two  and  wounding 
one.  Tne  secesh  prepared  to  make  a  charffe  into 
the  com,  but  another  round  from  their  hidden  foe 
pat  the  whole  crowd  to  flight,  leaving  five  dead 
and  two  wounded  in  the  road.  The  seven, 
amonff  whom  were  two  of  Farmer's  sons,  chased 
the  reoels  to  Clarksville. 

**  The  mountainous  districts  of  Arkansas  are  its 
loyal  portions.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  Bos- 
ton range,  which  extends  firom  near  fiatesville  to 
an  unlimited  distance  westward.  Its  gorges,  caves, 
and  thickets  form  a  safe  retreat  from  danger,  and 
•warm  with  loyal  men,  objects  of  rebel  cruelty  and 
persecution. 

"  To  cross  these  mountain  ranges,  or  ascend  the 
isolated  peaks,  is  a  most  laborious  undertaking. 
With  difficulty  one  clambers  up  the  steep  sides, 
while  a  loose  rock  occasionally  tumbles  with  a 
crash  into  a  chasm  below.  The  summits  are  often 
surrounded  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  with 
only  an  occasioned  opening  up  the  natural  steps 
by  which  they  are  attained. 

"  From  these  commanding  eminences  is  had  the 
most  singular  and  romantic  view  which  imagina- 
tion can  paint.  To  some  this  rough  scenery 
would  be  enchantingly  sublime.  On  either  side 
of  narrow  vallejs,  mountains  piled  up  almost  to 
the  clouds,  exhibiting  a  variegated  view  of  hu^e 
rocks,  crags,  caverns,  and  peaks,  and  the  whole 
covered  by  a  thick,  almost  impenetrable  wilder- 
ness. 

**  These  are  the  fortresses  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers, from  which  they  bid  defiance  to  the  sur- 
rounding rebel  hordes,  and  often  sweep  down 
upon  them  like  an  eagle  on  its  prey. 

**  Nearly  every  crag  and  ravine  among  the  Bos- 
ton Mountains  have  echoed  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  rifle,  used  in  deadly  conflict  between  the  con- 
tending factions  which  divide  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas. The  mountains  are  the  fortresses  of  the 
Union  men,  and  woe  be  to  the  rebel  who  shows 
himself  in  these  haunts.  The  Union  man  who 
ventures  into  the  surrounding  country  is  caught 
and  hung  to  the  first  limb.  A  rebel  raid  was 
made  up  the  valley  of  Hudson's  Creek  *  for  the 
porpose  of  cleaning  out  Vanderpool  and  his  cursed 
r  e<u,'  under  the  command  of  Love  and  SiseL  As 
they  proceeded  up  the  valley,  two  or  three  unsus- 
pecting Federal  recruits  were  caught  and  hung. 

**  But  Vanderpool  was  not  idle.  Hastily  collect- 
ing about  sixty  or  seventy  of  his  men,  he  made  an 
attack  on  them  at  Huston's.  The  rapid  fire  of 
the  huntsmen's  rifiea  resounded  among  the  moun- 
taina,  and  both  parties  fought  with  the  determina- 
tion to  conquer  or  die.  But  our  men  found  them- 
■dyea  between  two  fires  from  the  bam  and  house, 


and  being  largel;jr  outnumbered,  were  obliged  to 
fall  back.  But  Lieutenant  Cross  was  determined 
not  to  give  up  the  unequal  contest,  and  collecting 
a  few  brave  spirits,  charged  almost  among  tibe 
enemy.  He  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  life, 
for  he  fell  pierced  with  a  score  of  balb.  The  sur- 
vivors flea ;  but  no  opportunity  was  lost  to  now 
and  then  drop  a  stray  shot  among  Uie  rebels,  un- 
til their  situation  becEune  so  dangerous  that  they 
retreated  into  Carroll  county,  burying  eight  of 
their  dead  in  a  fleld  adjoining  the  house,  and  car- 
rying off  a  large  number  of  wounded. 

"Our  loss  was  one  killed  and  four  slightly 
wounded.  But  by  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Cross 
the  mountaineers  lost  their  bravest  and  best  friend. 
He  knew  no  fear,  and  his  only  fault  was  rashness. 
None  had  such  influence  over  the  men  to  prevent 
them  from  the  same  excesses  as  the  rebels,  as  he. 
After  his  death  Vanderpool's  recruits  lost  much 
of  the  discipline  which  the  Lieutenant  had  en- 
forced. His  death  added  another  to  the  larse  list 
of  widows  and  orphans  who  can  trace  their  be- 
reavement directly  to  this  cruel,  heartless  war. 

**  Mrs.  Cross  came  with  the  recruiting  party  to 
Sprin^eld,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  pay 
due  him  for  many  months'  faithral  services ;  but 
met  with  little  success.  Many  of  the  heartless 
officers  who  have  the  management  of  much  of 
the  army  business,  can,  and  often  do,  manage  to 
strip  the  ignorant,  but  deserving,  Arkansas  widow 
or  soldier  of  all  or  much  of  their  hard  earnings — 
oftentimes  costing  blood  and  life. 

"  About  the  Ist  of  July,  it  was  determined, 
with  the  recruits  on  hand,  to  fight  their  way  out, 
if  necessary,  to  the  Federal  lines ;  and  all  were 
ordered  to  rendezvous  on  Hudson's  Creek,  about 
four  miles  above  Jasper.  But  a  bareheaded  fe- 
male express  rider,  mounted  on  a  bare-backed 
horse,  reeking  with  sweat,  announced  that  Sisel, 
with  a  hundred  men,  was  on  Bijg  Creek,  eight  miles 
distant,  committing  depredations  on  the  Union 
inhabitants.  About  one  hundred  of  our  men 
were  mounted  and  off  in  an  instant.  It  was 
thought  best  to  go  over  the  moimtain,  to  the 
head  of  the  creek,  and  then  down  it  and  meet 
him,  as  he  was  reported  to  be  moving  up  the 
stream.  This  reouired  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles ; 
and  when  we  reacned  the  settlement  on  Big  Cnekf 
we  found  the  bird  had  fiown,  retracing  his  course 
down  the  creek.  We  followed  on  until  midnight, 
when  horses  and  men  were  completely  worn  down. 
Theyhad  travelled  forty  miles  since  two  o'clock. 

'*  They  finally  struck  tne  Bufialo  Creek,  or  River, 
and  camped  on  the  farm  of  one  Jackey  Adair. 
'Uncle  jackey'  was  an  <^d  man,  was  quite 
wealthy,  and  a  most  bitter  rebeL  His  hogs  and 
corn-cribs  paid  the  penalty  of  this ;  and,  duiinff 
the  two  days  at  his  place,  man  or  beast  lackea 
not  for  something  to  eat  Here  Mr.  Bennett  had 
a  severe  attack  of  the  pleurisy.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  the  men  to  go  to  other  portions  of  the 
State,  and  he  was  left  with  '  Uncle  Jackey,'  who 
was  informed  that  his  life  would  P&ythe  forfeit  for 
any  harm  which  befell  his  patient.  The  oki  gentle- 
man promised  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

^  Before  daylight  the  pursuit  was  resumedy  and 
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at  111111106  the  spot  was  reached  where  Sisel  had 
camped  during  the  night  Of  course  he  was 
gone,  and  out  of  reach.  The  jaded  steeds  were 
turned  in  another  direction,  to  Shinn*s  tanyard, 
to  get  something  for  man  and  horse  to  eat.  Here 
were  caught  two  persons,  who  said  Sisel  did  not 
leave  his  camp  for  the  night  until  early  sunrise. 
BLad  it  heen  known  they  were  so  close  upon  him, 
there  would  have  heen  either  a  fight  or  a  foot- 
race.   It  was  now  too  late. 

**  The  next  morning,  before  daylight,  the  house 
wa^  surrounded  bv  Sisel's  whole  gang,  and  the 
old  man  was  rudely  asked  in  what  room  Mr.  B. 
was.  Never  did  man  plead  for  another  as  '  Uncle 
Jackey '  pleaded  for  his  patient.  He  knew  he 
would  be  killed  if  he  was  found,  and  being  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Sisel,  he  finally  persuaded  him  to 
leave.  They  did  not  even  take  the  rifle  or  revolver. 
In  the  mean  time,  Yanderpool  had  heard  of  Sisel's 
movements,  and  early  in  the  morning  was  back 
at  *  Uncle  Jackey's.'  The  way  that  the  rebels 
had  gone  being  pointed  out,  a  reconnoitring  party 
was  sent  out,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Fesperman, 
a  man  as  brave  and  rash  as  Lieutenant  Cross. 
They  had  followed  the  rebel  trail  about  a  mile  in 
the  woods,  when,  from  an  ambush,  they  were  fired 
upon,  and  Lieutenant  Fesperman  and  another 
were  dan^ously  wounded.  The  remainder  fled 
in  confusion. 

"  The  rebels  came  from  their  covert  and  shot 
Fesperman,  wounded  as  he  was,  through  the 
head,  killing  him  instantlv.  Yanderpool  soon 
came  up,  and  the  rebels  fled.  The  bunal  of  Fes- 
perman, and  the  care  of  the  wounded  man,  occu- 
pied them  until  afternoon.  After  this,  the  rebels 
made  no  more  raids  among  the  mountains,  and 
were  much  afraid  of  the  *  Mountain  Feds,'  even  at 
their  places  of  resort.  It  was  believed  that  our 
own  and  Vanderpoors  men  numbered  eight  hun- 
dred, and  that  we  had  a  natural  fort  in  the  moun- 
tains from  which  no  force  could  drive  us. 

"  On  their  retiun  to  the  Federal  lines,  the  party 
were  not  molested  until  after  passing  Huntsville. 
Guerrillas  had  threatened  to  nre  upon  them  from 
every  point ;  but  strong  flanking  parties  on  either 
side  prevented  this,  and  the  only  loss  from  them 
was  one  horse,  while  several  regular  soldiers  and 
a  few  gueiTillas  were  captured. 

"  At  Fayetteville  was  found  a  small  party  of 
Federal  soldiers,  about  fifty  in  number,  mostly 
convalescents  from  the  hospitals,  on  their  way  to 
their  commands,  with  a  number  of  recruiting 
officers  for  Phelps'  Second  Arkansas  cavalry. 
Our  party  numbered  about  four  hundred,  and 
the  column  had  not  all  entered  the  town  when  a 
sharp  firing  was  heard  in  the  western  suburbs, 
which  was  ascertained  to  be  an  attack  of  In- 
graham,  a  guerrilla  Captain,  upon  the  pickets, 
who,  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  were  driven 
in.  Receiving  orders  to  conduct  the  unarmed 
men  (which  included  near  half  our  number)  to  a 
place  of  safety,  Mr.  Bennett  directed  them  to 
march  out  upon  the  telegraph  road,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cassville,  until  out  of  danger.  The  firing 
comine^  nearer  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
sort  of  panic  seized  Vanderpoors  men,  and  they 


hastily  retreated  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Htm 
town.  By  the  exertions  of  Yanderpool  and  a 
few  others,  a  stand  was  here  made,  but  the  rebel 
shots  soon  began  to  whistle  around  them,  and 
our  mountaineers  again  took  to  flight  The  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  detachment  of  regular  iol- 
diers  were  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  they,  too,  participated  in  the  panie 
and  flight,  in  confusion,  up  tne  telegraph  road. 
Lieutenant  Kelley  had  command  of  the  rear 
guard  of  our  column,  but  so  rapid  had  been  Van* 
derpoors  flight  from  the  town  as  to  leave  ham 
alone  with  a  small  detachment  of  his  company. 
He,  too,  fell  back  on  the  telegraph  road. 

"  By  the  exertions  of  Captain  Farmer,  Kellejt 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  one  or  two  of  the  officers  m 
charge  of  the  convalescents,  the  flight  was 
stopped,  order  soon  restored,  and  Kelley  prepared 
to  make  a  charge  upon  the  rebels,  who  now  had 
entire  possession  of  the  town.  Hastily  collecting 
about  twenty  men,  he  bore  down  up<m  the  rebu 
flank  lust  as  the  last  shots  were  being  exchanged 
with  YanderpooL  The  rebels,  thinking  Uiia  to  be 
a  Federal  reenforcement,  designed  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  fired  one  volley,  and  then  hastily  fledt 
thus  presenting  the  novel  spectacle  of  two  con- 
tending parties  fleeing  from  each  other.  Lieo- 
tenant  Kelley  was  severely  wounded  by  the  last 
fire  of  the  rebels,  a  rifle  shot  entering  above  tba 
knee,  and  coming  out  of  his  back,  which  pro- 
vented  his  pursuing  the  flying  rebels. 

''They  left  three  of  their  number  dead,  and 
seven  so  seriously  wounded  as  to  be  left  behind. 
Others  of  their  number,  less  dangerously  wound- 
ed, made  their  escape.  Our  loss  was  but  two 
wounded,  including  Lieutenant  Kelley.  In  nunu 
bers,  the  rebels  were  only  about  eighty,  while  our 
armed  force  was  at  least  near  three  hundred.  Had 
the  rebels  known  our  strength,  they  would  not 
have  made  the  attack.  They  supposed^  there 
were  none  to  contend  with  but  the  small  party  of 
convalescents  and  recruiting  officers,  who  en« 
tered  the  town  the  evening  before. 

**  The  fight  following  so  closely  upon  our  enters 
ing  the  town,  and  there  being  no  difference  be- 
tween the  dress  of  the  '  Mountain  Feds '  and  the 
rebels,  led  the  former  to  suppose  the  whole  waa 
a  rebel  scheme  to  capture  them.  Hence  their 
rapid  flight  up  the  telegraph  road.  But  Kelley's 
daring  cnarge  undeceived  them,  and  they  were 
no  longer  afraid  of  us.  About  sixty  of  our  own 
and  Yanderpool's  recruits  were  so  frightened  aa 
not  to  stop  their  flight  until  they  reached  Casa- 
ville.  Yanderpool,  with  the  remainder,  after 
about  three  hours,  came  back  to  the  town.  It 
was  resolved  to  hold  the  place  for  a  time  at 
least,  and  if  the  rebels  wished  to  attack  us  again, 
to  retrieve  what  had  been  lost  in  the  first  en- 
counter. 

''  The  country  around  Fayetteville  had  been 
made  desolate  bjr  both  armies,  which  had  alter- 
nately occupied  it.  There  was  but  one  small 
field  of  com  for  many  miles  from  town,  and  it 
was  difficult  subsisting  the  horses.  Bushwhack- 
ers swarmed  around,  firing  upon  and  annoyii^ 
the  Federal  foraging  and  scouting  parties,    in  a 
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few  days,  Captainfl  Bobb  and  Worthington,  with 
two  oompames  of  the  First  Arkansas  cavaby, 
came  down  from  CassTille.  Not  haTing  orders 
to  hold  the  place,  it  was  determined  to  abandon 
ity  after  retaining  possession  only  a  week. 

**  Captain  Vanderpool,  with  his  recruits  for  the 
First  iiwuitry,  and  the  convalescents,  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  wont  to  his  regiment 
at  Fort  Gibson,  while  Captains  Robb  and  Wor- 
tfaiD^ton,  with  the  recrmts  and  a  large  number 
of  eitizens,  who  were  moving  north,  took  the 
telemph  road  for  Cassville. 

«•  While  Mr.  Bennett  was  at  Fayetteville,  hav- 
ing some  leisiire,  he  wrote  the  details  of  his  trip 
in  m  letter  to  his  wife,  which  he  read  to  Lieutenant 
Kelley,  at  his  solicitation,  while  the  Lieutenant 
waa  lying  sick  in  bed.  A  native  Arkansian,  who 
waaan  attentive  listener  to  the  narrative,  broke  out : 

**  *  Major,  you  must  have  been  to  school  a  right 
smart.' 

^  The  unifophisticated  native  was  informed  that, 
like  all  the  people  of  the  North,  he  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  some  schooling. 

•* '  Wall,  you  know  a  heap.  That  letter  to  your 
'ife  reads  lust  like  a  book.' 

"  It  was  late  in  the  day  before  the  march  north- 

ird  was  resumed.  Ten  miles  were  made  the 
first  day.  The  next  morning  Captain  Robb's 
and  Lieutenant  Kelley's  companies  (now  under 
Captain  Farmer,)  numbering  near  one  hundred 
men,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Elm  Spring 
road,  and  endeavor  to  catch  some  bushwhackers, 
who,  it  was  reported,  infested  it,  and  join  the 
main  command  at  Cross  Hollows. 

''At the  same  time,  Lieutenant  Odlin,  with  forty 
men,  were  sent  to  the  rear  of  a  mountain  on  the 
right  of  the  road  in  search  of  guerrillas,  this  being 
a  &vorite  haunt  of  theirs.  Captain  Worthing- 
ton  with  the  remainder,  now  reduced  to  about 
fifty  anBed  men,  and  all  our  unarmed  rabble  and 
women  and  children,  proceeded  up  the  telegraph 
road.  They  had  proceeded  but  two  or  three 
miles  when  a  heavy  volley  was  poured  upon  them 
from  the  brush.  The  unarmed  crowd  fled  in 
every  direction,  but  Captain  Worthington,  with 
his  men,  for  a  few  minutes  bravely  held  the 

Strand  and  returned  the  enemy's  fire.  But  the 
ptain  being  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of 
horaea  and  men  being  killed  and  wounded,  they, 
too,  finally  retreated. 

^  Captain  Robb's  command  was  nearly  four 
miles  away  when  the  firing  commenced.  'To  the 
rescae,  boys,'  was  his  brief  order ;  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's party  went  flying  through  the  woods  in  the 
direction  of  the  firing.  The  rebels  were  prepar- 
ing^ to  charge  upon  the  train  and  capture  the 
fiigitives,  when  Captain  Robb  appeared  in  sight 
The  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and 
the  immense  cloud  of  dust  we  raised,  led  the 
enemy  to  suppose  the  party  were  a  large  and  un- 
looked-for reenforcement  coming  from  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  they  fled  precipitately  to  the 
woods. 

**  It  was  ascertained  that  the  rebels  numbered 
four  hundred,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hunter. 
Captain  Odlin  encountered  them  in  their  retreat,  | 


and  with  his  thirty  charged  among  them,  killing 
a  few ;  but  seeing  their  overwhelming  numborB 
pouring  around  him,  he  prudently  retreated  with 
the  loss  of  one  prisoner.  In  tms  fight  we  lost 
three  killed  and  quite  a  number  wounded,  besides 
a  number  that  were  missing,  that  we  could  not 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  them.  Twelve 
dead  horses  belonging  to  our  men  were  counted. 
This  was  considered  a  defeat  for  the  Federals.  In 
fact,  our  men  were  so  separated  that  victory  was 
impossible. 

**  The  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  whole  afiair 
was  the  leaving  of  our  dead  unburied,  and  three 
of  the  wounded  behind.  The  only  excuse  for 
this  was,  that  the  enemy  was  expected  to  either 
renew  the  attack  there,  or  make  a  circuit  around 
and  attack  the  party  at  Cross  Hollows,  and  it  waa 
necessary  to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible.  We 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle-field,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  this  negli- 
gence on  our  part  Camped  that  night  in  Chross- 
Timbers  Hollow,  but  a  few  miles  from  Keetsville, 
being  molested  no  more  on  the  march." 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

BY  JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 

Rally  round  the  fiag,  boys — 
Give  it  to  the  breeze ! 

That's  the  banner  we  love 
On  the  land  and  seas. 

Brave  hearts  are  under  it ; 

Let  the  traitort  brag ; 
Gallant  lads,  fire  away ! 

And  fight  for  the  flag. 

Their  flag  is  but  a  rag,  — 

Ours  is  the  true  one ; 
Up  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes ! 

Down  with  the  new  one ! 

Let  our  colors  fly,  boys — 
Guard  them  day  and  night ; 

For  victory  is  liberty, 
And  God  will  bless  the  right. 


A  Hospital  Incident. — A  brother  from  the 
Christian  Commission,  while  going  the  rounds 
among  the  wounded,  approached  the  bed  of  a 
soldier  sufiering  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  brother,  war  is  a  dreadful  thing," 
said  the  preacher. 

**  If  you  had  mv  leg,  you'd  think  so ;  but  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  killing  a  few  of  them  d — d  rebels 
before  they  knocked  me  down,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  rebels 
are  not  our  only  enemy.  Satan  is  our  greatest 
enemv — he  is  the  enemy  of  our  souls,"  said  the 
preacher. 

*'  Satan  is  a  pretty  bad  fellow,  but  he  can't  eive 
us  worse  than  we  got  at  Chickamauga,"^  replied 
the  soldier,  writhing  under  the  pain  of  his  wound. 

**We  must  pray  for  our  souls'  salvation, 
brother." 

'*  No,  m  pray  for  my  leg's  salvation  first,,  till 
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I  get  another  crack  at  them  hounds,''  pointing  to 
Lookout  Mountain,  "  and  then  I'll  pray  for  my 
•Dul,"  said  the  soldier. 

The  preacher  left,  convinced  that  the  case  was 
a  hopeless  one,  __^_^ 

A  SuBSTiTXJTE  Wanted.— Chief  Engineer 
Dean,  of  the  fire  department,  called  at  the  office 
irhere  I  make  shoes  for  a  liidng,  and  handed  me 
a  big  white  envelope,  notifying  me  that  I  was 
drafted,  and  must  report  myseu  for  examination 
at  Lawrence  on  the  18th  day  of  August 

Now  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
give  his  life,  if  need  be,  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try ;  so,  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  18th,  I  put 
on  a  clean  shirt  and  my  Sunday  clothes,  and  started 
finr  Lawrence,  to  see  if  I  could  get  exempted. 

Lawrence,  as  all  know,  is  situated  on  the  Mer- 
zimac  River,  and  its  principal  productions  are 
mud,  dust,  and  factory  girls.  The  city  proper, 
at  least  that  part  I  saw,  consisted  of  a  long,  nar- 
row entry,  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  adorned  over- 
head witn  a  Drescoing  of  gas  meters,  and  carpeted 
with  worn-out  tobacco  quids,  and  furnished  with 
one  chair,  two  settees,  and  as  many  huge,  square 
packing  cases,  marked  '*Q.  M.  D.^  Scattered 
around  this  palatial  entrance-hall  were  some  forty 
or  fifty  conscripts,  looking  very  much  as  if  they 
expected  to  be  exempted  by  old  age  before  the 
young  man  with  a  ferocious  mustache  should 
notify  them  of  their  turn.  Most  of  them  were 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  for,  while  they  count- 
ed the  hours  of  delay,  a  door  would  suddenly 
open,  and  the  tall  young  man  would  single  out 
one  man,  and  march  him  through  the  open  door- 
way, to  be  seen  no  more. 

Dy  and  by — that  is,  after  several  hours'  wait- 
ing— my  turn  came. 

'*  John  Smith ! "  shouted  the  doorkeeper. 

"(That's  me,"  says  I.  With  a  cheer  from  the 
crowd,  I  entered  a  large,  souare  room,  where  two 
persons  sat  writing  at  a  table,  and  the  third,  evi- 
dently the  surgeon,  was  examining  a  man  in  the 
last  stages  of  nudity. 

One  of  the  writers  at  the  table,  a  voung  man, 
with  curly  eyes  and  blue  hair,  nodded  to  me,  and 
dippins  his  pen  in  the  ink,  commenced : 

"  John  Smith,  what's  your  name  ?  " 

«  John  Smith,"  says  L 

•*  WTiere  was  you  bom  ?  '* 
*  "  Podunk,  MaSne." 

"  What  did  your  great  grandfather  die  of?  " 

"  Darned  if  I  know,"  says  L 

*'  Call  it  hapentoo,"  says  he ;  '*  and  your  grand- 
father, too  ?  "       • 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  call  it,"  says  I,  for  I 
Iras  a  little  riled  by  his  nonsensical  question.  ^ 

"  Did  you  ever  have  boils ! " 

"  Not  a  boil." 

"OrfiU?" 

"  Nary  fit" 

"  Nor  delirium  tremens  ?  " 

"  No,  sir-ee ! " 

"  Or  rickets  ?  " 

*'  I'll  ricket  you,"  for  I  thought  he  meant  some- 
thing else. 


**  Did  yoa  ever  have  the  maaales?  "  saya  be 

Here  I  took  off  my  coat 

"Or  the  itch?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  saidi,  "that  fist ''—and  I  shoved 
a  very  large  brown  one  within  three  inches  of  his 
nose  —  "  has  been  itching  for  the  last  ten  ""i'»*ff 
to  knock  your  pesky  head  off,  you  little,  meai, 
low-lived,  contemptible  whelp,  vou." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  mild-spoken^  gende- 
manly  surgeon,  lajring  his  hand  on  my  aim; 
"calm  yourself,  I  pray.  Don't  let  yoor  angry 
passions  rise,  but  take  off  your  clothes,  ao  I  can 
see  what  you  are  made  of." 

So  I  suppressed  my  anger,  and  withdrawing  to 
a  comer,  1  hung  my  clothes  upon  the  floor,  and 
presented  myself  for  examination,  clad  only  with 
the  covering  nature  had  given  me,  except  about 
a  square  inch  of  court  plaster  on  my  right  shin, 
where  I  had  fallen  over  a  chair,  the  night  befiure, 
feeling  for  a  match. 

"  '^ung  man,"  said  the  surgeon,  looking  me 
straight  in  the  eye,  "  you  have  got  the  myopia." 

"Hey?" 

"  You  have  got  the  myopia." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "ana  a  good  one,  too — a 
little  Bininger,  with  a  drop  of  Stoughton,  makea 
an  excellent  eye-opener,  of  a  morning." 

"  And  there  seems  to  be  an  amaurotic  tendency 
of  the  right  eye,  accompanied  with  ophthalmia.*' 

"  Pshaw ! "  says  I. 

"  And  that  white  6pot  in  the  left  eye  betokens 
a  cataract" 

"  I  guess  you  mean  in  the  ear,"  saya  I, "  'caaaa 
I  went  in  swimming  this  morning,  and  sot  aa 
all-fired  big  bubble  m  my  left  ear ; "  and  here  I 
iumped  up  and  down,  two  or  three  times,  an  mr 
left  foot,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  soon  aa  1 
stopped,  he  mounted  a  cnair,  and  commenced 
feeling  the  top  of  my  head. 

"Was  your  family  ever  troubled  with  epi- 
lepsy?" says  he. 

"  Only  two  of  the  boys,"  says  I ;  "  and  wfaea 
they  catch  them,  my  wife  always  goes  at  them 
with  a  fine  tooth  comb  the  first  thing." 

Jumping  off  the  chair,  he  hit  me  a  lick  in  the 
ribs  that  nearly  knocked  me  over ;  and  before  I 
had  time  to  remonstrate,  his  arms  were  around 
my  neck,  and  his  head  pressed  against  mv  boaom 
the  same  way  that  Sophia  Ann  does,  when  she 
wants  me  to  buy  a  new  bonnet  or  dress. 

"  Just  what  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  tuberciukMii 
and  hemoptysis,  combined  with  a  defect  in  the 
scapular  membrane  and  incipient  phthisis.** 

"  Heaven ! "  says  I,  "  what's  that  ?  " 

"  And  cardiac  disease." 

"No?"  saidL 

"  And  pericarditis! " 

"  Thunder ! "  said  L 

"  Stop  talking !    Now  count  after  me  *-  one  1  * 

"  One ! "  said  I,  more  than  half  dead  with  tn^bL 

"Asthma!    Two." 

"  Two ! "  I  yelled. 

"  Exostosis  of  the  right  fistula !    Three ! " 

"Three!"  Igasped. 

"Coxalgia!    Four!" 

"Murder!"  saidL    "Fourl" 
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«  Confirmed  duodenum  of  the  light  yentricle ! 
Five!" 

**0,  doctor!  dear  doctor!  ain't  you  most 
tbrouffh  P    I  feel  faint.'' 

^ Through P  No;  not  half  through.  Why,  my 
IKend,  Pandora's  box  was  nothinf^  to  your  chest. 
Tou  luure  sphinxiana,  and  gloriosis,  and  conohol- 
ogia,  and  persiflage,  and — " 

Here  mj  knees  trembled  so,  I  leaned  against 
tiie  table  for  support 

''And  a  permanent  luxation  of  the  anterior 
k>be  of  the  right  phalanx." 

Bf  y  only  answer  was  a  deprecatory  j^esture. 

**  And  scrofulous  diathesis  and  ommpoditis." 

I  sank  to  the  floor  in  utter  despair. 

"Eluration!"  he  yelled,  —  for  he  saw  I  was 
going  &st, — "  and  maxillarium,  and — " 

When  I  woke  to  consciousness  again,  I  found 
mjrself  in  a  puddle  of  water,  an  empty  bucket  near 
by,  and  the  surgeon  astride  my  chest,  shouting 
eomething  in  my  ear,  of  which,  however,  I  could 
bear  nothing. 

I  smiled  feebly  in  acknowledgment  of  his  atten- 
tions. At  a  sign  from  him,  two  attendants  drew 
near,  and  having  lifted  him  into  a  chair, — for  he 
was  absolutely  black  in  the  face  with  the  violence 
of  his  exertions,  —  they  hoisted  me  to  a  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  examination  proceeded. 

But  I  will  not  harass  your  feelings  by  repeat- 
ing the  heart-rending  details.  Sufface  it  to  say, 
that  I  was  afflicted  with  gastritis,  emphysemation, 
marcidity,  empyema,  obesity,  condyle  of  the  hu- 
mens,  pilicose  veins,  hernia  in  both  great  toes, 
and  hemorrhoids  in  the  left  heel,  besides  lots  of 
other  diseases,  whose  names  I  cannot  remember. 
Finally,  after  a  rigid  examination  of  my  toe-nails 
in  search  of  eruptive  lesions,  he  arose  to  his  feet, 
drew  a  long  breath,  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
hia  face  wiUi  a  stray  newspaper,  and  commenced. 

**  Young  man,"  said  he, — and  his  eyes  glistened 
with  delight  as  he  spoke, — '*you  are  really  the 
most  interesting  subject  I  ever  met  with.  Ileally 
a  most  wondenul  case !  I  don't  know  when  1 
have  enjoyed  a  half  hour  so  thoroughly.  Why, 
sir,  with  the  exception  of  two,  or  at  most  three, 
jWL  have  symptoms  of  every  disease  in  the  medi- 
cal dictionary.  Please  let  me  embrace  you  again, 
juat  to  see  if  I  can  detect  exicosis  of  the  viscous 
membrane.  Well,  —  no,"  he  continued,  with  a 
•lightly  disappoioted  air,  as  he  released  me,  *^  I 
don't  seem  to  nnd  it,  exactly ;  but  would  you  mind 
coming  round  to  my  boarding-house,  after  tea,  so 
that  I  can  spend  the  evening  auscultating  after 
it?" 

He  was  so  anxious  to  find  that  particular  symp- 
tom, that  I  was  sorry  to  refuse  nim ;  but  1  had 
promised  Sophia  Ann  that  I  would  be  home  to 
tea,  and  knew  she  would  worry  if  I  staid ;  so  I 
was  obliged  to  decline.  Seeing  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  case,  he  very  politely  excused  me  —  very 
much  to  my  reliefl 

<'  Well,  good  by,  mv  friend,"  said  he,  as  I  took 
my  hat  to  go ;  "I  wish  it  was  so  you  could  go  to 
the  war ;  I  would  have  you  in  my  hospital  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  then  I  could  examine  you  at 


my  kiaure.  I  am  positive  a  little  exposure  would 
bnng  on  those  two  symptoms  I  spoke  of,  and  then 
what  a  magnificent  subject  yon  would  be !  How 
I  should  like  to  dissect  you  1  But  then,  perhaps 
you  don't  like  it ;  and  if  you  dont,  I  don't  know 
as  I  blame  you  for  wishing  to  preserve  your  won- 
derful organization  as  k>ng  as  possible ;  so  jon 
just  go  into  the  next  room,  and  Captain  HerridL 
will  give  you  a  flirlough  to  go  home  and  provide 
a  suMtitute,  or  pay  your  commutation  fee.  Boy, 
call  the  next  on  the  list" 

"  But,  sir,"  said  I,  aghast  at  his  concluding  re- 
marks, **  you  don't  pretend  to  accept  me  aa  aUe- 
bodiedP'' 

<*  Really,  my  firiend,"  said  he,  **  the  fiust  is,  you 
have  so  many  diseases  that  I  actually  don't  know 
which  to  specify.  It  won't  do  to  say  cranial  dis- 
ease, when  it's  your  heart  that's  afiected ;  and  if 
I  mention  your  heart,  what's  the  use  of  your  hay- 
ins  the  consumption  P  But  I  know  IJr.  Coggs- 
wdl  will  be  glad  to  get  your  commutation  ibe ;  or 
if  you  will  bring  up  a  likely  substitute,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  examme  him ;  and  some  day,  when 
we  are  both  at  liberty,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
have  you  call  upon  me.    Hold!  just  unoutton 

your  coat,  for  a  moment ;  I  must  find  that  ex- 

■        *■ 
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But  here  I  broke  from  his  grasp,  and  stopping 
in  the  next  room  only  long- enough  to  procure  my 
furloueh,  I  started  for  the  railway  station,  ana 
never  looked  behind  until  I  was  safe  in  the  arms 
of  Sophia  Ann  and  my  dear  children. 

And  now  can  anybody  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
a  good  substitute,  warranted  diseased  in  the  headf 
heart,  lungs,  and  legs,  or  all  of  them  P  To  such 
a  man  I  will  give  three  hundred  dollars  down; 
or,  if  he  prefer,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  apiece 
for  each  symptom ;  and  I  promise  him,  in  behalf 
of  our  Uncle  Samuel,  food  and  clothing  for  three 
years,  together  with  medical  attendance  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  malignity  of  his  dis- 


eases. 


Capture  of  a  Secession  Flag. — The  com- 
mander of  Camp  Herron,  Mo.,  in  November, 
1861,  having  learned  that  a  certain  very  fine  se- 
cession flag,  that  had  waved  defiantly  from  a  fiag- 
staff  in  the  village  of  Manchester,  twenty  miles 
distant,  until  the  successes  of  the  Union  forces 
caused  its  supporters  to  conclude  that,  for  Uie 
present,  '*  discretion  would  be  the  better  part  of 
valor,"  was  still  being  very  carefblly  preserved,  its 
possessors  boastins  that  they  would  soon  be  ena- 
oled  to  rehoist  it,  ctetermined  upon  its  capture. 

On  the  15th  inst,  he  directea  First  Lieutenant 
H.  C  Bull,  of  company  C,  of  the  Ninth  Iowa 
regiment,  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition,  and 
to  detail  fifteen  good  men  for  the  purpose,  which 
detail  the  Lieutenant  made  from  company  C. 

They  left  camp  by  the  cars  at  half  past  five 
P.  M.,  landing  at  Merrimac,  three  mues  from 
Manchester,  proceeding  from  thence  to  Manches- 
ter on  foot,  and  surrounded  the  house  of  Squire 
B.,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  secession  move* 
ment  of  that  strong  secession  town,  and  was  re-  J 
ported  to  be  in  possession  of  the  flag.  ' 
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The  Squire  protested  against  the  impatatioii, 
dedaring  that  the  flag  was  not  in  hia  posaeaaion, 
and  that  he  knew  not  of  its  whereabouta.  Hia 
lady  acknowledged  that  she  had  for  a  time  kept 
It  aecreted  in  a  box  in  the  garden ;  bnt  aa  it  waa 
likely  to  become  injured,  ahe  took  it  out,  dried  it 
in  tbie  sun,  when  it  waa  taken  away  by  aome  la- 
diea,  who  lived  a  lona  diatance  in  the  country, 
whoae  names  ahe  reiuaed  to  give.  Finally,  after 
a  thorough  but  fruitless  search  of  the  house,  af- 
ter the  Lieutenant  had  placed  her  husband  und» 
arrest,  and  he  waa  bein^  atarted  for  headquarters, 
the  lady,  probably  hopug  to  aave  her  husband, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  taken  by  a  Mrs.  S., 
who  xesidMl  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  country,  — 
not  auch  a  terrible  long  diatance,  after  all.  Her 
husband  was  then  sent  to  Merrimac,  escorted  by 
fimr  soldiers,  and  the  remainder,  conducted  bv 
the  gallant  Lieutenant,  atarted  to  visit  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  S.,  in  search  of  the  flag.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  lady's  residence  was  soon  travelled, 
the  house  surrounded,  and  the  flag  demanded  of 
Mrs.  S.,  who  proved  to  be  a  very  intelligent  lady, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  very  intereating  fisun- 
ily.  The  lady  replied  to  the  demand  tlmt  she 
would  like  to  see  the  person  that  stated  that  she 
took  the  flag  from  Squire  B.'s;  that  aa  to  its 
whereabouts  she  had  nothing  to  aay ;  that  the 
Lieutenant  could  search  her  house,  and  if  he 
could  find  anything  that  looked  like  a  flag,  he  waa 
welcome  to  iL  Accordingly,  a  thorough  search 
was  made,  in  which  the  lady  and  her  daughter 
aided,  but  no  flag  waa  to  be  found.  The  lady 
then  thanked  the  officer  for  the  gentlemanly  man- 
ner in  which  the  search  had  been  conducted,  and 
added  that  she  trusted  he  was  satisfied.  He  re- 
plied he  was  quite  certain  that  she  had  the  flag, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  her  to 
have  yielded  it ;  but  as  she  did  not,  as  unpleasant 
aa  the  task  was,  he  should  arrest  her  and  take 
her  to  headquarters  at  Pacific  Gty.  Two  men 
were  then  despatched  for  a  carriage  with  which 
to  convey  the  lady  to  Merrimac,  ana  from  thence 
the  lady  was  informed  that  she  would  be  sent  by 
railroad.  She  accordingly  made  preparations  to 
^ ;  but  after  about  an  hour  had  elapsed  in  wait- 
mg  for  the  carriage,  the  lady  again  demanded 
the  name  of  the  informants,  and  when  told  that  it 
was  Mrs.  B.,  and  that  Squire  B.  was  already  un- 
der arrest,  she  then  asked  whether  any  indienity 
w6uld  have  been  ofiered  to  her  had  the  flag  been 
found  in  her  possession,  to  which  the  courteous 
Lieutenant  replied,  "  Certainly  not,  madam ;  our 
object  with  Squire  B.  was  his  arrest,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  flag ;  but  with  you,  our  object  was  the 
flag." 

"  Will  you  pledge  your  honor,"  said  she,  "  that 
if  I  surrender  the  flag  I  shall  not  be  arrested,  nor 
my  family  disturbed  ?  "  When  replied  to  in  the 
affirmative,  she  added,  **  I  wish  you  to  understand, 
air,  that  no  fear  of  arrest  or  trouble  would  ever 
have  made  me  surrender  that  flag ;  but  Squire 
B.'s  family  induced  me  to  take  that  flag  to  save 
their  family  from  trouble,  saying  Uiat  it  should 
be  a  sacred  trust,  known  only  to  ourselves^  and  I, 
consequently,  surrender  iV* 


She  then  went  to  a  bed  that  had  been  fruit- 
lessly searched,  took  from  it  a  quilt,  and  with  the 
aid  of  her  daughters  proceeded  to  open  the  edges 
of  the  ^uilt,  and  cut  the  etit^es  through  tha 
body  of  It,  and  pulled  off  the  top,  when,  behold ! 
there  lay  the  mammoth  flag  next  to  the  oottoo, 
being  cuefully  atretehed  twice  and  nearly  a  half 
across  the  quut.  When  taken  out  and  spread,  it 
proved  to  be  a  magniflcent  flag,  over  twenty-one 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  nine  feet  in  width,  wi^ 
fifteen  stars,  to  represent  the  prospective  Southern 
Confederacy. 

**  Recollect,"  said  the  lady  to  Lieutenant  BuD, 
'*  that  you  did  not  find  it  yourself,  and  when  yon 
wish  detectives,  you  had  better  employ  ladies.* 
She  also  added,  that  she  gave  up  the  flag  mwill- 
ingly.  The  daughter  reinaiiied  that  ahe  had 
slept  under  it,  and  that  she  loved  it,  and  that  fif- 
teen stars  were  not  so  terribly  disunion,  in  her 
estimation,  after  alL 
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THE  BATTLE-CRY  OF  FREEDOM. 

Yes,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys. 

We'll  rally  once  again. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 
We  will  rally  from  the  hill-side. 

We  will  rally  from  the  plain. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

Chonu, 

The  Union  forever !  Hurrah,  boya,  hunah  I 
Down  with  the  traitors,  up  with  the  Stsn; 
While  we  rally  roimd  the  flag,  boys*     • 

Rally  once  again. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

We  are  springing  to  the  call 

Of  our  brothers  gone  before, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom  ; 
And  we'll  fill  the  vacant  ranks 

With  a  million  freemen  more. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedonu 

The  Union  forever,  &c. 

We  will  welcome  to  our  number 

The  loyal,  true,  and  brave. 
Shouting  the  batUe-cry  of  Freedom  ; 
And  although  he  may  be  poor 

He  shall  never  be  a  slave. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

The  Union  forever,  &c« 

We  are  springing  to  the  call. 
From  Uie  £ast  and  from  the  West, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 

And  we'll  hurl  the  rebel  crew 
From  the  land  we  love  the  best, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 
The  Xfnion  forever,  &c. 

We  are  marching  to  the  field,  boys. 

Going  to  the  fijght. 
Shouting  the  batUe-cry  of  Freedom  ; 
And  we'll  bear  the  glorious  Stara 

Of  the  Union  and  the  Right,  i 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom.  '• 

The  Union  forever,  &c. 
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WeTll  meet  the  rebel  host,  boys, 
With  ftarleas  hearts  and  true. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freeidom ; 

And  we'll  show  what  Unde  Sam 
Has  fi>r  loyal  men  to  do, 

Shoutinff  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 
The  Union  foreTcr,  &c. 

• 

If  we  ftU  amid  the  firay,  boys, 
We  will  &ce  them  to  the  last, 

Shooting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 

And  onr  comrades  braye  shall  hear  ns, 
As  we  are  rushing  past, 

Shoutinff  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 
The  Ihiion  finever,  &c. 

Yes,  for  Liberty  and  Union 
We  are  springing  to  the  fight, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 

And  the  yictory  shall  be  ours, 
Foreyer  rising  in  our  might. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 
The  XJnion  foreyer,  &c 


BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 
bt  samuel  wililbson. 

Hbadquarters  Army  of  Potomac,  { 
Saturday  Night,  July  4.     ( 

How  con  I  write  the  history  of  a  battle  when 
my  eyes  are  immoyably  fastened  upon  a  central 
^ure  of  transcendingiy  absorbing  interest  —  the 
dead  body  of  my  oldest  bom  son,  caused  by  a 
•bell  in  a  position  where  the  battery  he  com- 
manded should  neyer  haye  been  sent,  and  aban- 
doned to  die  in  a  building  where  surgeons  dared 
not  to  stay  ? 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg !  I  am  told  that  it 
commence  on  the  1st  of  July,  a  mile  north  of 
the  town,  between  two  weak  brigades  of  infantry 
and  some  doomed  artiUery  and  the  whole  force 
of  the  rebel  army.  Among  other  costs  of  this 
error  was  the  death  of  Reynolds.  Its  yalue  was 
priceless,  howeyer,  though  priceless  was  the 
Touhg  and  the  old  blood  with  which  it  was 
bought  The  error  put  us  on  the  defensive,  and 
gaye  us  the  choice  of  position.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  our  artillery  and  infantry  rolled  back 
through  the  main  street  of  Gettysburg,  and  roUed 
out  of  the  town  to  the  circle  or  eminences  south 
of  it,  we  were  not  to  attack,  but  to  be  attacked. 
The  risks,  the  difficulties,  and  the  disadvantages 
of  the  coming  battle  were  the  enemy's.  Ours 
were  the  heights  for  artillery;  ours  the  short, 
inside  lines  for  manoeuyring  and  reenforcing; 
ours  the  cover  of  stone  wuls,  fences,  and  the 
crests  of  hills. 

The  ground  upon  which  we  were  driven  to 
accept  battle  was  wonderfully  favorable  to  us. 
A  popular  description  of  it  would  be  to  say  that 
it  was  in  form  an  elongated  and  somewhat 
sharpened  horse-shoe,  with  the  toe  to  Gettysburg 
and  the  heel  to  the  south. 

Lee's  plan  of  battle  was  simple.  He  massed 
his  troops  upon  the  east  side  of  this  shoe  of  po- 
sition, and  tnundered  on  it  obstinately  to  break 
It    The  shelling  of  our  batteriea  firom  the  nearest  | 


OTerlookin^  lull,  and  the  unflinching  courage  and 
complete  discipline  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
repelled  the  attack.  It  was  renewed  at  the  point 
of  the  shoe — renewed  desperately  at  its  south- 
west heel— renewed  on  its  western  side  with  aa 
effort  consecrated  to  success  by  Ewell's  eameat 
oaths,  and  on  whidi  the  fate  oi  the  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  was  fully  put  at  stake.  Only  a 
perfect  infiuitry  and  an  artillerjr  educated  in  the 
midst  of  charges  of  hostile  bngades  could  pos- 
sibly haye  sustained  this  assault  Hancock's 
corps  did  sustain  it,  and  has  covered  itself  with 
immortal  honors  by  its  constancy  and  courages 
The  total  wreck  of  Cushing's  battery — the  fist 
of  its  killed  and  wounded — the  losses  of  officers^ 
men,  and  horses  Cowen  sustained — and  the  mar- 
vellous outspread  upon  the  board  of  death  of 
dead  soldiers  and  dead  animals— of  deeid  sol* 
diers  in  blue  and  dead  soldiers  in  gray  —  mon 
marvellous  to  me  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
in  war — are  a  ghastly  and  shocking  testimony 
to  the  terrible  fighting  of  the  Second  corps  that 
none  will  gainsay.  Tnat  corps  will  ever  have  tiie 
distinction  of  breaking  the  pride  and  power  of 
the  rebel  invasion. 

For  such  details  as  I  have  the  heart  for.  The 
battle  commenced  at  daylight,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  horse-shoe  position,  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  Ewell  had  sworn  to  crush  tnrough.  Mas- 
ketry-firing  preceded  the  rising  of  the  sun.  A 
thick  wood  veiled  this  fight,  but  out  of  its  leafr 
darkness  arose  the  smoke  —  and  the  surging  and 
swelling  of  the  fire,  from  intermittent  to  continn* 
ous  and  crushing,  told  of  the  wise  tactics  of  the 
rebels  in  attacking  in  force  and  changing  their 
troops.  Seemingly  the  attack  of  the  day  was  to 
be  made  through  that  wood.  The  demonstration 
was  protracted  —  absolutely  it  was  preparatiye. 
There  was  no  artillery  fire  accompanying  the 
musketry,  but  shrewd  officers  on  our  western 
front  mentioned,  with  the  gravity  due  to  the 
fact,  that  the  rebels  had  the  day  before  fallen 
trees  at  intervals  upon  the  ed^  of  the  wood  they 
occupied  in  face  of  our  position.  These  were 
breastworks  for  the  protection  of  artillerymen. 

Suddenly,  and  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the 
firing  on  the  east  side,  and  everywhere  about  onr 
lines,  ceased.  A  silence  as  of  deep  sleep  fell 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Our  army  cooked,  ate, 
and  slumbered.  The  rebel  army  moved  one  hop" 
dred  and  twenty  guns  to  the  west»  and  massed 
there  Longstreet's  corps  and  Hill's  corps,  to  hurl 
them  upon  the  really  weakest  point  of  our  entire 
position. 

Eleyen  o'clock — twelve  o'clock  —  one  o'clock. 
In  the  shadow  cast  by  tiie  tiny  farm-house,  sixteen 
by  twenty,  which  Gen.  Meade  had  made  his  head- 
quarters, lay  wearied  staff  officers  and  tired  jour- 
nalists. There  was  not  wanting  to  the  peacefiil- 
ness  of  the  scene  the  singing  of  a  bird,  whidi 
had  a  nest  in  a  peach  tree  within  the  tiny  yard 
of  the  whitewashed  cottage.  In  the  midst  of 
its  warbling,  a  shell  screamed  oyer  the  house,  in- 
stantly followed  by  another,  and  another,  and  in 
a  moment  the  air  was  full  of  the  most  complete 
artiUery  prelude  to  an  infantry  battle  that  wm 
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ever  exhibited.  Every  size  and  form  of  shell, 
known  to  British  and  to  American  gunnery, 
shrieked,  whirled,  moaned,  whistled,  and  wrath- 
folly  fluttered  over  our  ground.  As  many  as  six 
in  a  second,  constantly  two  in  a  second,  bursting 
and  screaming  over  and  around  the  headquar- 
ters, made  a  very  hell  of  fire  that  amazed  the 
oldest  officers,  lliey  burst  in  the  yard — burst 
next  to  the  fence  on  both  sides,  garnished  as 
usual  with  the  hitched  horses  of  ai£  and  order- 
lies. The  fastened  animals  reared  and  plunged 
with  terror.  Then  one  fell,  then  another — six- 
teen lay  dead  and  mangled  before  the  fire  ceased. 
Still  fastened  by  their  halters,  which  gave  the  ex- 
pression of  their  being  wickedly  tied  up  to  die 
painfully,  these  brute  victims  of  a  cruel  war 
touched  all  hearts.  Through  the  midst  of  the 
storm  of  screaming  and  exploding  shells,  an  am- 
bulance, driven  by  its  frenzied  conductor  at  full 
speed,  presented  to  all  of  us  the  marveUous  spec- 
tacle or  a  horse  going  rapidly  on  three  legs.  A 
hinder  one  had  oeen  shot*  off  at  the  ho^  A 
shell  tore  up  the  little  step  of  the  Headquarters 
Cottage,  and  ripped  bags  of  oats  as  with  a  knife. 
Another  soon  carried  off  one  of  its  two  pillars. 
Soon  a  spherical  case  burst  opposite  the  open 
door — another  ripped  through  the  low  garret 
The  remaining  pillar  went  almost  immediately  to 
the  howl  of  a  fixed  shot  that  Whitworth  must 
have  made.  During  this  fire,  the  horses  at  twen- 
ty  and  thirty  feet  distant  were  receiving  their 
death,  and  soldiers  in  Federal  blue  were  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  road,  and  died  with  the  peculiar 
yeUs  that  blend  tiw  eztorled  cry  of  pain  with 
horror  and  despair.  Not  an  orderly — not  an 
ambulance — not  a  stra^ler,  was  to  be  seen  upon 
the  plain  swept  by  this  tempest  of  orchestral 
death,  thirty  mmutes  after  it  commenced.  Were 
not  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery 
trying  to  cut  firom  the  field  every  battery  we  had 
in  position  to  resist  their  purposed  infantry  at- 
tack, and  to  sweep  away  the  slight  defences  be- 
hind which  our  infantry  were  waiting?  Forty 
minutes — fifty  minutes  —  counted  on  watches 
that  ran,  O,  so  lai^vidly !  Shells  through  the 
two  lower  rooms !  A  shell  into  the  chimney  that 
fortunately  did  not  explode.  Shells  in  the  yard. 
The  air  thicker  and  ruller,  and  more  d^eninc 
with  the  howling  and  whirling  of  these  infemtd 
missiles.  The  chief  of  staff  strucL  Seth  Wil- 
liams, loved  and  respected  through  the  army, 
separated  from  instant  death  by  two  inches  of 
space  vertically  measured.  An  aid  bored  with 
a  fra^ent  of  iron  through  the  bone  of  the  arm. 
Another  cut  with  an  exploded  piece  of  case  shot 
And  the  time  measurea  on  the  sluggish  watches 
was  one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

Then  there  was  a  lull,  and  we  knew  that  the 
jrebel  infantry  was  charging.  And  splendidly  they 
did  this  work — the  highest  and  severest  test  of  the 
stuff  that  soldiers  are  made  ofl  Hill's  division, 
in  line  of  battle^  came  first  on  the  double-ouick, 
their  muskets  at  the  ''right-shoulder-shift." 
Longstreet's  came  as  the  support,  at  the  usual 
distance,  with  war  cries  and  a  savage  insolence, 
as  yet  untutored  by  defeat    They  nuhed  in  per- 


fect order  across  the  open  idd  np  to  the  tot 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  whidi  tore  lanes  through 
them  as  they  came.  But  they  met  men  who  woe 
their  equals  in  spirit,  and  tli^ir  superiors  in  te- 
nacity. There  never  was  better  fighting,  sines 
Thermopylie,  than  was  done  yesterday  by  cfor 
infantry  and  artillery.  The  rebels  were  over  our 
defences.  They  had  cleaned  cannoneers  end 
horses  firom  one  of  the  guns,  and  were  whirling 
it  around  to  use  upon  us.  The  bayonet  drcnre 
them  back.  But  so  hard  pressed  was  this  braye 
in£uitry,  that  at  one  time,  m>m  tiie  exhaostion  of 
their  ammunition,  every  battery  upon  the  princi- 
pal crest  of  attack  was  silent,  except  Cowen's. 
His  service  of  grape  and  canister  was  awfuL  It 
enabled  our  line,  outnumbered  two  to  one,  ftnt 
to  beat  back  Longstreet,  and  then  to  charge  upon 
him,  and  take  a  great  number  of  his  men  and 
himself  prisoners.  Strange  sight !  So  terrible 
was  our  musketry  and  artillery  fire,  that  idien 
Armistead's  brigade  was  checked  in  its  charge, 
and  stood  reeling,  all  of  its  men  dropped  tMr 
muskets,  and  crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees 
underneath  the  stream  of  shot  till  close  to  our 
troops,  where  they  made  signs  of  surrenderinff. 
They  passed  through  our  ranks  scarcely  notioMt 
and  slowly  went  down  the  slope  to  the  road  in 
the  rear.  Before  they  got  there,  the  grand 
charge  of  Ewell,  solemnly  sworn  to  and  caie- 
fuUy  prepared,  had  failed. 

The  reoels  retreated  to  their  lines,  and  opened 
anew  the  storm  of  shell  and  shot  fix>m  their  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns.  Those  who  remained 
at  the  riddled  heaciquarters  will  never  foreet  the 
erondiingt  ^nd  dodjging,  and  running  of  the  but- 
ternut-colored captives  when  they  got  under  tfaii^ 
their  friends'  fire.  It  was  appamng  to  aa  good 
soldiers  even  as  they  were. 

What  remains  to  say  of  the  fight?  It  strag- 
gled surlily  over  the  middle  of  the  horse-shoe  on 
the  west,  grew  big  and  angry  on  the  heel  at  the 
south-west,  lasted  there  tul  eight  o'clock  in  die 
evening,  when  the  fighting  Sixth  corps  went  joy- 
ously by  as  a  reenforcement  through  a  wood  fangnl 
with  coffee  pots  on  the  fire. 

My  pen  is  heavy.  O,  you  dead,  who  at  Get* 
tysburg  have  baptized  with  your  blood  the  seoond 
birth  of  Freedom  in  America,  how  you  are  to  be 
envied !  I  rise  firom  a  grave  whose  wet  d^  I 
have  passionately  kissed,  and  I  look  up  and  see 
Christ  spanning  this  battle-field  with  his  feet,  and 
reaching  fraternal  and  loving  up  to  heaven.  Hii 
right  hand  opens  the  gates  of^  Paradise,  —  wfth 
his  left  he  sweetly  bedions  to.  these  mutilated, 
bloody,  swollen  forms  to  ascend. 


Incident  of  Nashvillb.  —  The  Sixty-ninth 
Illinois  regiment,  after  marching  in  oolunm 
through  the  principal  streets  of  Nashville,  cheei^ 
ing  for  the  Union,  came  to  a  halt  and  in  line  of 
battle  in  fix>nt  of  the  St  Goud  Hotel,  where  Qof* 
emor  Andy  Johnson  was  stopping,  and  offend 
three  cheers  for  the  ''Union,  the  ConstitutioBr 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws ;  ^  whereiqMB 
Governor  Andy  Johnson  a^eared^  hat  in  *    ^ 


aubcdoibs,  foetbt.  ihd  ihoidbnts. 


ns 


■nd  nude  k  tbt;  little  vai  apeecL  Wliile  theM 
tinnp  wen  going  on,  a  pret^  yoim^  kdv,  expen- 
■iTUf  ukd  ta«tiljdieuea,prameiudiii^  ttkeabnet, 
wea  pat  to  the  iucouTenieiice  of  haviog  to  pui 
Touna  the  right  wing  of  the  battalion,  which 
blooked  up  two  Btreeti.  Ai  ibe  swept  along,  ihe 
turned  np  her  prettj  noM  (u  it  their  cuatom)  at 
» tn^j^i  Holdierly  appearing  Corporal  in  company 
D.  The  Corporal  promptly  atepped  out  of  ruiks, 
nnaed  three  soldiers  to  do  the  iame,  and  invited 
the  young  lady  to  paaa  through  the  InterraL  She 
Moepted  the  iflvitation,  but,  in  paising  tlirough 
tbe  Cue*,  gave  the  Corporal  a  "  withering  glance," 
as  Reynolds  would  have  it,  and  said  to  him,  "  You  '  me  to  ""go  in." 
hkd  better  all  of  yon  go  home."  "  0,  na,"  an- 
d  the  Corporal,  "  we  like  your  coimtry,  your 


I  am  aboDt  twen^-eight  yeara  old.  I  am  a  home- 
keeper,  and  faaTe  a  wife  (a  good  Union  womonV 
and  no  children  living.  I  am  a  eitixea  of  Madi- 
■on  County,  Kentucky,  from  which  you  want  two 
hundred  and  thirty'^une  loldiers.  I  am  as  brave 
aa  any  man  who  is  no  braver  than  I  am.  One  of 
my  legs  is  as  long  as  the  other,  and  both  are  long 
enough  to  run  well.  I  am  for  the  "  last  man  and 
the  lait  dollar,"  " nimei  or  no  nigger;"  espe- 
cially the  last  man.  If  you  have  a  good  musket 
marked  *'  U.  S.,"  send  it  down  here,  and  I  am 
ready  to  bear  it  in  defence  of  the  Union.    I  am 


dimate,  your  people."    "  Our  people ! "  the  young 
lady  exclaimed,  sucking  in  a  good  supply  of 


.  "  ere  you  not  ashamed  to  drive 
torn  from  their  homes  and  their  families  ? 
we  don't  want  to  drive  them  away,"  said  the  Cor- 
pftal,  "if  they  will  only  have  any  sense  —  we 
oon't  want  tbeir  niggers  —  don't  want  to  free 
tkem  —  have  too  many  ni^era  North  now  —  all 
w«  want  is  to  keep  together  the  old  government, 
and  to  keep  up  the  old  flag,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  do." 

A  Tbde  EENTDCSLUT.—Tbe  Provost  Manhal 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Kentucky,  having  called 
upon  those  whom  he  bad  enroUed  to  show  cause 
mezemption,  —  if  cause  there  were,  —  was  wait-' 
ed  on  by  a  lai^  crowd,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
rebels,  many  of  tiftm  having  served  several  i 
months  in  the  rebel  armv,  but  considered  them- 
ielvea  unfit  for  the  hardships  of  the  tented  field. 
Hereupon,  the  Prove 
the  following  letter : 


At  Island  Nihibeb  Teit,  Major  Corse,  In- 
apector-Oeneral  on  Oeneial  Pope  s  staff,  discov- 
ered a  crowd  of  secessionists  in  a  cornfield.    As 


>,  Kj.,  Decemba  IT,  13S3. 
Ct^tavt  Robert  Ha^a,  Provost  Marthat  Eighth 
Dittrict,  London,  Kentucky  -■ 
Deab  Sib:  1  have  seen  your  advertisement 
giving  the  people  desiring  exemption  from  the 
coming  draft  an  op^rtunity  to  lay  in  their  com- 
ptaints,  &c.  Now,  sir,  I  have  never  bad  the  honor 
of  your  acquaintance,  but  I  can  refer  you,  for  the 
tmth  of  what  I  am  about  to  say,  to  my  worthy 
fiiend,  James  D.  Foster,  surgeon,  and  a  member 
ofrour  honorable  Board.    My  complaints  are  as 

I  have  no  broken  limbs.  I  have  no  chronic  dis- 
(aaea,  such  as  inflammatory  rheumatism,  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  phthisic,  white  swell- 
ing, &c.  I  am  not  blind  in  either  eye.  I  am  not 
knock-kneed.  I  am  not  bandy  shanked.  I  am 
not  bow-le^ed.  I  have  no  bad  teelh,  and  can  bite 
off  a  cartridge.  I  stand  straight  on  my  pastern 
jointa.  I  have  never  been  drilled  in  tbe  Southern 
aimv,  and  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  belong 
to  the  sympathizing  party  in  Madison.  T  have  no 
inipediment  in  mv  speech.  I  am  neither  near- 
■igued nor &r-sigbtea.  Icanhearwell;  Icanbeor 
the  ring  of  a  muiket  ss  well  as  the  ring  of  a  silver 
Mhr.    In  short,  I  am  louad  in  wind  aod  limb,  j 


K'soner  instead  of  making  them  bis  captives, 
ere  waa  nothing  to  be  done,  however,  but  to 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter ;  so  he  took  down 
the  rail  fence  surrounding  the  field,  rode  in  among 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  march  into  the  road, 
and  stack  arms  there.  This  order  was  obeyed, 
and  the  Major's  feelings  were  considerably  re- 
lieved when  a  guard  came  along  with  other  pris- 
oners, to  whom  he  very  willingly  transferred  tnoae 
he  had  taken,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
Secretary  Scott  and  Adjutant-General  Bntlco; 
found  themselves  at  one  time  in  a  similar  posi- 
lion  ;  they,  too,  trusting  to  the  justness  of  their 
cause,  commanded  the  rebels  to  surrender.  Ttua 
they  did,  and  these  two  officers  brought  into 
camp  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  prisonera  of 
their  own  manuTactuie. 


1^  Vermont  Briqade. — The  following  de- 
scription of  this  noted  brigade  was  written  by  "  one 
who  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  who  never  was  in 
VermonL"  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
article,  that  the  writer  is  no  flatterer,  altboush  the 
relation  of  the  truth  constitutes  lus  production 
complimentary  to  the  pliant  "Green  Mountain 

"  They  were  honest  farmers  turned  vagabonds. 
They  were  simple  countrymen  changed  into  heroes. 
They  were  quiet  townsmen  that  had  become  ro- 
vers. They  stole  ancient  horses  aod  bony  cows 
on  the  march.  They  pillaged  moderately  in  other 
things.  They  swept  tne  dairies,  and  they  stripped 
the  orchards  for  mdes  where  they  traveUeil.  They 
chased  rabbits  when  they  went  into  camp,  after 
long  marches,  and  they  yelled  like  wild  Indians 
when  neighboring  camps  were  silent  through  fk- 
tigue.  They  were  ill  disciplined  and  familiar  with 
tbcir  officers.  They  swaggered  in  a  cool,  impu- 
dent way,  and  looked  down  with  a  patronising 
Yankee  coolness  upon  all  regiments  that  wen 
better  drilled,  and  upon  that  part  of  the  army 
generally  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Vermont 
brigade,    lliey  were  strangely  proud,  not  of  then^ 
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aelTes  individually,  bat  of  the  brigade  oollectiTe- 
ly;  for  they  knew  perfectly  well  they  were  the 
best  fighters  in  the  known  world.  They  were 
long  of  limb,  and  could  outmarch  the  anny.  They 
were  individually  self-reliant  and  skilful  in  the  use 
of  arms ;  and  they  honestly  believed  that  the  Ver- 
mont brigade  cotud  not  be  beaten  by  all  the  com- 
bined armies  of  the  rebellion. 

^They  were  veterans  in  fighting  qualities  al- 
most from  their  first  skirmish.  This  was  at  Lee's 
Mills.  They  crossed  a  narrow  dam  under  a  fire, 
made  the  attack  they  were  instructed  to  make, 
and  came  back,  wading  deep  in  the  water,  with  a 
steadiness  that  surprised  the  army.  They  were  an 
incorrigible,  irregular,  noisy  set  of  rascals.  They 
were  much  sworn  at  during  their  four  years  or 
service ;  yet  they  were  at  aU  times  a  pet  brigade. 
There  were  but  two  things  they  would  do  —  march 
and  fight ;  and  these  uiey  did  in  a  manner  pe- 
eoliarly  their  own.  They  had  a  long,  slow,  swing- 
ing stride  on  the  march,  which  distanced  every- 
thmg  that  followed  them.  They  had  a  quiet, 
attentive,  earnest,  individual  way  of  fighting  that 
made  them  terrific  in  battle.  Each  man  Knew 
that  his  neighbor  in  the  ranks  was  not  going  to 
nm  away ;  and  he  knew,  also,  that  he  himself  in- 
tended to  remain  where  he  was.  Accordingly  none 
of  tiie  attention  of  the  line  was  directed  uom  the 
important  duty  of  loading  and  firing,  rapidly  and 
cariefully.  Wnen  moving  into  action,  and  while 
hotly  engaged,  they  made  queer,  quaint  jokes, 
and  enjoyed  them  ffreatly.  They  crowed  like 
cocks,  tney  ba-a-ed  like  sheep,  they  neighed  like 
horses,  they  bellowed  like  bulls,  they  barked  like 
dogs,  and  they  counterfeited,  with  excellent  efiect, 
the  indescribable  music  of  the  mule.  When,  per- 
chance, they  held  a  picket  line  in  a  forest,  it  seemed 
as  if  Noah's  ark  had  gone  to  pieces  there. 

'*In  every  engagement  in  which  this  brigade 
took  part,  it  was  complimented  for  gallant  con- 
duct. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  perform- 
ances, however,  has  never  appeared  in  print,  nor 
has  it  been  noticed  in  the  reports.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  when  Lee's  army  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Haserstown  and  the  Antietam,  the 
Vermont  brigade  was  deployed  as  a  skirmishing 
line,  covering  a  point  of  nearly  three  miles.  The 
enemy  were  m  force  in  front,  near  Beaver  Creek. 
The  Sixth  corps  was  held  in  readiness  in  rear  of 
the  skirmish  line,  anticipating  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  enemy  had  evidently  determined  to 
attack.  At  last  his  line  of  battle  came  forward. 
The  batteries  opened  at  once,  and  the  skirmishers 
delivered  their  nre.  Our  troops  were  on  the  alert, 
and  stood  watching  for  the  skirmishers  to  come 
in,  and  waiting  to  receive  the  coming  assault  But 
the  skirmishers  would  not  come  in ;  and  when  the 
firing  died  away,  it  appeared  that  the  Vermonters 
thus  deployed  as  a  skirmish  line  had  actually  re- 
pulsed a  mil  line  of  battle  attack.  Twice  idfter- 
wards  the  enemy  advanced  to  carry  the  po- 
sition, and  were  each  time  again  driven  back  by 
this  perverse  skirmish  line.  The  Vermonters, 
it  is  true,  were  strongly  posted  in  a  wood,  and 
each  man  fired  from  Dehind  a  tree.  But  then 
everybody  knows  that  the  etiquette  in  such  mat- 


ters IS  for  a  skirmish  line  to  come  in  ao  toon  as 
they  are  si^tisfied  that  the  enemy  means  basioeifl. 
These  simple-minded  patriots  from  the  Gveon 
Mountains,  however,  adopted  a  rule  of  their  own 
on  this  occasion ;  and  the  enemy,  disgusted  with 
such  stupidity,  retired  across  the  Beaver  Cte^ 

**  When  the  Vermonters  led  the  column  on  a 
march,  their  quick  movements  had  to  be  repilated 
from  corps  or  division  headauarters,  to  avoid  ^api 
in  the  column  as  it  followed  them.  If  a  rapid  ok 
forced  mardi  were  required,  it  was  a  commoi 
thing  for  Sedgwick  to  say,  with  a  quiet  smile, '  Put 
the  Vermonters  at  the  head  of  the  column  to-digr, 
and  keep  everything  well  closed  up.' 

**  After  the  riots  in  New  York,  when  it  wu 
found  necessary  to  send  troops  to  ihe  dty  to  pn- 
vent  a  recurrence  of  the  outbreak,  the  Venncni 
brigade  was  specially  named  by  the  War  DepaiU 
ment  for  this  duty.  Within  two  hours  idter  the 
receipt  of  the  despatch*  the  command  was  en  nrati 
for  the  city.  They  occupied  the  public  aqoazei 
here  for  some  time,  enjoyed  themselves  not  wia^ 
nor  yet  virtuouslv ;  and  returned  to  the  amy  St 
the  Potomac  sadly  demoralized  in  all  but  the  two 
great  essential  qualities  of  fighting  and  maichhtf. 
It  was  a  fortunate  thin^  for  the  New  York  mob 
that  it  avoided  a  conflict  with  the  New  England 
troops  at  that  time. 

"  Upon  the  return  of  the  brigade  to  the  field 
they  quietly  held  on  to  their  old  routine  of  lifie, 
and  maintamed  to  the  close  of  the  war  the  splen- 
did reputation  they  had  won  at  the  very  outset 

"  There  were  many  regiments  equal  to  the  Ver- 
mont regiments  in  actual  battle,  and  some  that, 
like  the  Fifth  New  York  volunteers,  not  only 
equalled  them  in  fighting  qualities,  but  greatfy 
surpassed  them  in  dJrill,  disapline,  and  appeannee 
on  parade.  As  a  brigade,  however,  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  best  brigade  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  for  thev  not  omy  fought  as  well  as  it 
was  possible  to  nght,  but  they  could  outmardi, 
with  the  utmost  ease,  any  otlier  organization  in 
the  army. 

*'  It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  only  to  zefier 
to  this  brigade,  as  furnishing  the  best  type  of  the 
American  soldier ;  but  this  article  haa  grown  be- 
yond its  intended  limit,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
not  the  space  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  this 
superiority.  Two,  however,  may  be  briefly  stated. 
First,  that  the  regiments  from  Vermont  were  bri- 
gaded together.  This  rule,  strange  to  aay,  seemed 
to  work  well  only  in  regard  to  the  smaller  States, 
like  Vermont  and  New  Jersey.  Second,  the  &ct 
that  Vermont,  during  the  fint  year  of  the  war, 
recruited  for  her  regiments,  and  kept  them  fuU. 
Ke^^cntal  and  companv  officers,  knowing  that 
their  ranks  would  be  filled  up,  discharged  men 
freely,  and  thus  managed  to  get  rid  of  their  weak 
and  worthless  soldiers.  For  these  reasons  the 
Vermonters  were  good  men.  They  were  fortunate, 
moreover,  in  having  such  commanders  as  Geneial 
W.  F.  Smith  and  General  W.  T.  H.  Brooks.  It 
naturally  resulted  from  this  combination  of  cii^ 
cumstances  that  they  became  a  great  power  in 
battle,  and  earned  a  reputation  of  which  every 
man  and  woman  in  Vermont  may  well  be  proud. 


ANECDOTES,   POETRY.  AMD  HTCmENTS. 


SpnUTUALISlI    AT   THE   WhITB    HoCBE.  — i 

cornspondent  at  Washiogton,  in  the  spring  o 
1663,  naiTBted  the  foUoning  story ; 

"A  few  eTeninffB  since,  Abraham  Linco;i 
President  of  the  United  States,  vai  induced  t 
pve  B  spiritual  toirie  in  the  crimson  room  at  tli 
White  House,  to  test  the  wonderful  alleged  supci 
natDral  powers  of  Mr,  Charlee  E.  Shockle.  I 
wu  mygood  fortune,  as  a  friend  of  the  medium,  t 
be  present,  the  party  consisting  of  the  Presideni., 
Mia.  lincoln,  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
L ,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  F ,  of  Phila- 
delphia. We  took  our  seats  in  the  circle  about 
eignt  o'clock,  but  the  President  was  called  awfty, 
shortly  after  the  manife stations  commenced,  atid 
the  spirits,  which  had  apparently  assembled  lu 
X  him  of  their  power,  gave  visible  tokens 
r  displeasure  at  the  President's  abaencp. 


my  lip^  tl 
'  The  first 


le  before  harmony  was  restore^^,  for  thi; 
_is  to  the  secretaries  caused  such  bursts  of 
Ungfater  that  the  influence  was  very  unpropitiots. 
For  some  half  hour  the  demoBstrotions  were  of 
•  physical  character  —  tables  were  moved,  and 
ae  picture  of  Henry  Clay,  which  hangs  on  the 
wall,  was  swayed  more  than  a  foot,  and  two  can- 
delabra!, presented  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
President  Adams,  were  twice  raised  nearly  to  tiic 
ccfling. 

**  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  Shockle  was 
folly  under  apintual  influence;  and  so  powerful 
lrere  the  subsequent  manifestations,  that  twice, 
dining  the  eveaiag,  restoratives  were  applied,  f()r 
he  was  much  weakened  i  and  though  1  took  no 
DOtet,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  as  faithful  an 
account  as  possible  of  what  took  place. 

"Loudrappings,  about  nine  o'clock,  were  heard 
diiectlv  beneath  the  President's  feet,  end  Mr. 
Qkockle  stated  that  an  Indian  desired  to  com- 
municate. 

" '  Well,  sir,'  said  the  President,  '  I  should  be 
Ijuutpj  to  bear  what  his  Indian  majesty  has  to  siy. 
We  nave  recently  had  a  visitation  from  our  Kil 
brethren,  and  it  was  the  only  delegation,  blatk, 
white,  or  blue,  which  did  not  volunteer  some  ad- 
vice about  the  conduct  of  the  war.' 

"  The  medium  then  called  for  pencil  and  paper, 
and  tbev  were  laid  upon  the  table  in  sight  of  sll. 
A  handkerchief  was  then  token  from  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  the  materials  were  carefully  concealed  frdni 
eight.  In  leas  space  of  time  than  it  has  requind 
for  me  to  write  this,  knocks  were  heard,  and  the 


eral  Knox  wa* ;  and  before  the  words  were  from 
"ps,  the  medium  spoke  in  a  strange  voiet; 
first  Secretary  of  War.' 
O,  yes,  General  Knox,'  said  the  President, 
who,  turning  to  the  Secretary,  said  :  '  Stanton,  that 
message  is  for  you ;  it  is  from  your  predecessor.' 

"Mr.  Stanton  made  no  reply. 

" '  I  should  like  to  ask  General  Knox,*  said  the 
President, '  if  it  is  within  the  scope  of  his  ability, 
'  to  tell  us  when  this  rebellion  will  be  put  down.' 
'  "In  the  same  manner  as  before,  this  message 
was  received : 

"  ■  Washington,  Lafayette,  Franklin,  Wilber- 
force.  Napoleon,  and  mfself,  have  held  frequent 
consultations  on  this  pomt.  There  is  something 
which  our  spiritual  eyes  cannot  detect,  which  ap- 
pears well  formed.  Evil  has  come  at  times  by 
removal  of  men  from  high  positions,  and  there 
are  those  in  retirement,  whase  abilities  should  be 
made  useful  to  hasten  the  end.  Napoleon  says, 
concentrate  your  forces  upon  one  point ;  Lafay- 
ette thinks  that  the  rebelhon  will  ue  of  exhaus- 
tion I  Franklin  sees  the  end  approaching,  a*  the 
South  must  give  up  for  want  of  mechaniesl 
ability  to  compete  against  Northern  mechanici. 
Wilberforce  sees  hope  only  in  a  negro  srmy. 
Knox.' 

" '  Well,'  exclaimed  the  President,  '  opinions 
differ  among  the  saints  as  well  as  among  toe  sin- 
ners. They  don't  seem  to  understand  running 
the  machines  among  the  celestials  much  better 
than  we  do.  Their  talk  and  advice  sound  very 
much  like  the  talk  of  my  cabinet  —  don't  yon 
think  BO,  Mr.  WeUes  ? ' 

"  •  Well,  I  don't  know  —  I  will  think  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  see  what  conclusion  to  arrive  at' 

"  Heavy  raps  were  heard,  and  the  alphabet  was 
called  for,  when,  ■  That's  what's  the  matter,'  was 
spelt  out. 

"  There  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  Mr. 
Welles  stroked  his  beard. 

"  ■  That  means,  Mr.  Welles,'  said  the  President, 
that  you  arc  apt  to  be  long-winded,  and  think 


then 

Short  CI 


" '  Haste  makes  waste,  hut  delays  cause  veia- 
tions.  Give  vitality  by  energy.  Use  every  metins 
lo  subdue.  Froclsmations  are  useless ;  make  a 
bcdd  front,  end  fight  the  enemy ;  leave  traitors  at 
home  to  the  care  of  loyal  men.  Less  note  of 
preparation,  less  parade  and  policy  talk,  and  more 
action.  Henkt  Knox.' 

"' That  ik  not  Indian  talk,  Mr.  Shockle,'  su<l 
Oe  President.    '  Who  is  Henry  Knox  r 

"I  suggested  to  the  medium  to  ask  who  Ocn- 


t  way  home  is  the  longest  wa^  round. 
•-  war  times.  I  wish  the  spirits  could 
leu  us  now  lo  catch  the  Alabama.' 

"The  lights,  which  bad  been  partially  lowered, 
almost  instantaneously  became  so  dim  that  I 
could  not  see  sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  fea- 
tures of  any  one  in  the  room,  and  on  the  large 
mirror  over  the  mantel-piece  there  appeared  tte 
most  beautiful,  though  supernatural,  picture  ever 
beheld.  It  represented  a  sea  view,  tne  Alabama 
with  all  steam  up,  flying  from  the  pursuit  of 
another  large  steamer.  Two  merchantmen,  in 
the  distance,  were  seen,  partially  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  picture  changed,  and  the  Alabama  was 
seen  at  anchor  under  tne  shadow  of  an  English 
fort  — fi-om  which  an  English  flag  was  waving. 
The  Alabama  was  floating  idly,  not  a  soul  on 
board,  and  no  signs  of  life  visible  about  her.  The 
picture  vanisheo,  and  in  letters  of  purple  ap- 
peared: 'The  English  people  demanded  this  of 
England's  aristocracy.' 

"  '  So  England  is  to  seize  the  Alabama,  final- 
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hr/  laid  the  President  '  It  may  be  possiUe ;  but, 
fir.  Welles,  don't  let  one  gunboat  or  monitor 
less  be  built.' 

**  The  spirits  called  for  the  alphabet,  and  again 
*That  what's  the  matter,'  was  spelt  out 

** '  I  see,  I  see,'  said  the  President  *  Mother 
England  thinks  that  what's  sauce  for  the  p^oose 
may  be  sauce  for  the  jg;ander.  It  may  be  tit-tat, 
too,  hereafter.  But  it  is  not  Tery  compliment- 
ary to  our  navy,  anyhow.' 

«< « We've  done  our  best,  Mr.  President,'  said 
Mr.  Welles.  *  Pm  maturing  a  plan  which,  when 
perfected,  I  think,  if  it  works  well,  will  be  a  per- 
met  trap  for  the  Alabama.' 

«««WeU,  Mr.  Shockle,'  remarked  the  Presi- 
dent, *I  have  seen  strange  things,  and  heard 
n^l^  odd  remarks ;  but  nothing  which  con- 
vinces me,  except  the  pictures,  that  there  is  any- 
iStang  \eiy  heavenly  alx>ut  aU  this.  I  should  like, 
if  possible,  to  hear  what  Judge  Douglas  says 
about  this  war.' 

««« 111  try  to  get  his  spirit,'  said  Mr.  Shockle ; 
*  but  it  sometimes  happens,  as  it  did  to-night  in 
the  case  of  the  Inoian,  that  though  first  im- 
pressed by  one  spirit,  I  yield  to  another  more  now- 
erfdL  If  perfect  silence  is  maintained,  I  will  see 
if  we  cannot  induce  General  Knox  to  send  for 
Mr.  Douglas.' 

<«  Three  raps  were  given,  signifying  assent  to  the 
proposition.  Perfect  silence  was  maintained,  and 
after  an  interval  of  perhaps  three  minutes,  Mr. 
Shockle  rose  quickly  from  his  chair,  and  stood 
up  behind  it,  resting  his  left  arm  on  the  back,  his 
right  thrust  into  his  bosom.  In  a  voice,  such  as 
no  one  could  mistake,  who  had  ever  heard  Mr. 
Doufflas,  he  spoke.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  quote 
the  language.  It  was  eloquent  and  choice.  He 
uiged  the  resident  to  throw  aside  all  advisers 
who  hesitate  about  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and 
to  listen  to  the  wishes  oi  the  people,  who  would 
•astain  him  at  all  points,  if  his  aim  was,  as  he 
believed  it  was,  to  restore  the  Union.  He  said 
there  were  Burrs  and  Blennerhassets  living,  but 
that  they  would  wither  before  the  popular  appro- 
val which  would  follow  one  or  two  victories, 
such  as  he  thought  must  take  place  ere  long. 
The  turning-point  in  this  war  will  be  the  proper 
use  of  these  victories.  If  wicked  men,  m  the 
first  hours  of  success,  think  it  time  to  devote 
their  attention  to  par^,  the  war  will  be  pro- 
lon^d ;  but  if  victory  is  followed  up  by  ener- 
getic action,  all  will  be  welL 

•*  «I  believe  that,'  said  the  President,  « whether 
it  comes  from  spirit  or  human.' 

**  Mr.  Shockle  was  much  prostrated  after  this, 
and  at  Mrs.  Lincoln's  request,  it  was  thought 
best  to  adjourn  the  seance." 


in  youth,  were  engaged  in  moulding  balkCs  in 
the  Revolutionary  Wmi."  ^  Chegtai&mn,  Ntm 
York.  

GENERAL  LEE'S  WOOING. 


Seventy-six  and  Sixty-four.  —  Among  a 
large  number  of  articles  sent  to  the  Sanitazy 
Commission  was  a  ^ood  and  patriotic  old  lady^s 
last  tributfe,  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  her  country, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 

'*  These  socks  were  spun  and  knit  by  Mrs.  Ze- 
roah  dapp,  ninety-six  years  old,  whose  hands, 
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My  MaryUmd!    My  Marybmdl" 

My  Martlakd  !    My  Maryland ! 

Among  thy  hUls  of  blue 
I  wander  far,  I  wander  wide, 

A  lover  bold  and  true; 
I  sound  my  horn  upon  the  hiUa^ 

I  sound  it  in  the  vale ; 
But  echo  only  answers  it  — 

An  echo  like  a  waiL 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland  1 

I  bring  thee  presents  fine  — 
A  dazzlmg  sword  with  jewelled  hilt^ 

A  flask  of  Bourbon  wine ; 
I  bring  thee  sheets  of  ghostly  white. 

To  dress  thy  bridal  bed. 
With  curtains  of  the  purple  eve» 

And  garlands  gory  red. 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

Sweet  land  upon  the  shore. 
Bring  out  thy  stalwart  yeomanry; 

Make  clean  the  threshing-floor. 
My  ready  wains  lie  stretclung  itx 

Across  the  fertile  plain. 
And  I  among  the  reapers  stand 

To  gather  in  the  grain. 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

I  fondly  wait  to  see 
Thy  banner  flaunting  in  the  breeie^ 

Beneath  the  trysting  tree; 
While  all  my  gaUant  company 

Of  gentlemen,  with  spurs. 
Come  tramping,  tramping  o'er  the  hiQs^ 

And  tramping  through  the  lone. 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

I  feel  the  leaden  rain ! 
I  see  the  wing^  messenger 

Come  hurling  to  my  Ixrain ! 
If  feathered  wiUi  thy  golden  hair„ 

'Tis  feathered  not  in  vain ; 
I  spurn  the  hand  that  loosed  the  shafts 

And  curse  thee  in  my  pain. 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland ! 

Alas  Uie  ruthless  day 
That  sees  my  gallant  buttonwooda 

Ride  galloping  away ! 
And  ruthless  for  my  diivalry. 

Proud  gentlemen,  with  spurs. 
Whose  bones  lie  stark  upon  the  hillsi 

And  stark  among  the  furze. 


An  Anecdote  of  Colonel  Hugh  McNeil.— 
During  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  Uie  xebds 
held  a  very  strong  position.  They  were  ported 
in  the  mountain  pass,  and  had  infantry  on  the 
heights  on  every  side.  Our  men  were  compelled 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  The  position  seemed 
impregnable ;  large  craggy  rocks  protected  ^ 
enemy  on  every  side,  whue  our  men  were  exposad 
to  a  galling  fire. 
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A  band  of  rebek  occupied  a  ledge  on  the  ex- 
treme nght,  as  the  Colonel  approached  with  a  few 
of  his  men.  The  unseen  foree  poured  upon  them 
a  Tolley.  McNeil,  on  the  instant,  ga?e  the  com- 
mand: 

**  Poor  jour  fire  upon  those  rocks ! " 

The  Bucktails  hesitated ;  it  was  not  an  order 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  i  they 
had  always  picked  their  men. 

**  Fire l"  thundered  the Colond ;  '^ I  tell  you  to 
fire  at  those  rocks ! " 

The  men  obeyed.  For  some  time  an  irrec^ar 
fire  was  kept  up,  the  Bucktails  sheltering  them- 
selves, as  best  tney  could,  behind  trees  ana  rocks. 
On  a  sudden  McNeil  caught  sight  of  two  rebels 
peering  through  an  opemng  in  the  works  to  get 
an  aim.  The  eyes  of  tne  men  followed  their  com- 
mander, and  half  a  dozen  rifles  were  levelled  in 
that  direction. 

**  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  Colonel ;  **  1  will  try 
mj  hand.  There  is  nothing  like  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone."  ^ 

The  two  rebels  were  not  in  line,  but  one  stood 
a  little  distance  back  of  the  other,  while  just  in 
firont  of  the  foremost  was  a  slanting  rock.  Colonel 
McNeil  seized  a  rifle,  raised  it,  glanced  a  moment 
along  the  polished  barrel ;  a  report  followed,  and 
both  the  rebels  disappeared.  At  that  moment  a 
loud  cheer  a  little  distance  beyond  rent  the  air. 

**  All  is  right  now,"  cried  the  Colonel ;  *'  charge 
the  rascals." 

The  men  sprang  up  among  the  rocks  in  an  in- 
stant. The  affiignted  rebels  turned  to  run,  but 
encountered  anoUier  body  of  the  Bucktails,  and 
were  obliged  to  surrender.  Not  a  man  of  them 
eseaped.  Every  one  saw  the  object  of  the  Colo- 
nel's order  to  fire  at  random  amon^  the  rocks. 
He  had  sent  the  party  around  to  their  rear,  and 
meant  thus  to  attract  their  attention.  It  was  a 
perfect  success. 

The  two  rebels  by  the  opening  in  the  ledge 
were  found  Iving  there  stiff  and  cold.  Colonel 
McNeil's  bullet  had  struck  the  slanting  rock  in 
firont  of  them,  glanced,  and  passed  through  both 
their  heads.  There  it  lay  beside  them,  flattened. 
The  Colonel  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  

Incidents  of  Sherman's  March.  —  A  corre- 
spondent who  accompanied  the  army  of  General 
Sherman  gives  the  following : 

**  I  entmd  a  house.  The  hostess  was  standing 
in  a  small  room  with  closed  door,  looking  through 
a  small  aperture,  and  crying :  *  O !  don*t  kill  me. 
I  am  qfetxrd  of  you.'  I  assured  her  my  profound 
respect  for  her  sex  had  alwaj-s  led  me  to  treat 
them  with  the  most  tender  kindness.  '  O,  yes,' 
she  said,  *  but  —  but  you  Yankees  have  been  ree- 
vmmended  to  us  to  be  a  very  bad  and  murder- 
some  set  of  people ! ' 

'*  In  another  hut  I  saw  two  women  and  seven 
snail  children,  the  oldest  not  more  than  nine 

Sars  of  age."  They  looked  forlorn  and  hopeless, 
seemed  to  me  that  death  would  be  a  relief  to 
than  alL  Though  they  had  not  eaten  a  mouthful 
fiir  three  days^  both  women  were  smoking.    A 


child  was  lying  on  the  bed.  I  saw,  by  its  bumior 
cheek,  that  it  was  very  iU.  I  said, '  Is  your  chlM 
sick?'  'Yes,'  she  replied,  and  seemed,  by  her 
indifierence,  to  have  even  lost  a  mother's  love.  I 
procured  one  of  our  surgeons ;  he  examined  the 
child,  and  said,  '  Dying  of  starvation.'  Befine  I 
left,  the  doctor  had  ordered  provisions  firom  (he 
.Commissary,  for  which  he  paid  out  of  his  ewn 
fimds.  There  are  some  kina  men  left  yet  fihe 
husbands  of  these  women  were  in  the  rebel  army. 
The  authorities  make  no  provision  for  the  poor. 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  suffering  here  endured  by 
these  harmless,  illiterate  peopk. 

«  One  cause  of  their  sufferings  is  the  necessity 
of  taking  something  in  the  way  of  provisions. 
If  the  supplies  of  forage  are  not  up,  the  boys  will 
take  the  com,  and  other  thinffs,  too.  I  saw  one 
fellow  attacking  a  beehive  which  had  been  left 
behind.  The  bees  were  worse  than  rebels.  He 
was  repulsed.  But,  on  making  the  second  attack^ 
he  drew  a  large  grain  sack  over  his  head  and 
shoulders,  donned  his  buckskin  gauntlets,  took 
the  enemy,  and  divided  the  spoils.  It  is  kngh- 
able  to  see  the  German  soldiers  out  foraging.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  that  an  ancient  hen  ia  seen 
swinging  from  the  pommel  of  a  saddle,  and  a 
brood  of  young  chickens  following  the  hone.'' 


Bratert  of  Captain  Hess. — On  the  19th 
of  May,  1864,  at  Milford  Statbn,  on  the  Vininia 
Central  Railroad,  F.  W.  Hess,  senior  Captam  of 
the  Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  with  a  detail 
ment  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  was  or- 
dered to  take  some  rifle  pits  defendinff  the  ene- 
my's position,  at  a  bridge  over  the  Matapony 
Biver.  Dismounting  his  men,  he  led  them  over  a 
field,  about  three  hundred  yards,  without  cover 
of  any  kind  from  the  eneniy's  bullets.  The  num- 
ber of  men  at  Captain  Hess'  disposal  was  leM 
than  one  hundred,  armed  with  Sharp's  carbinas 
and  pistols.  The  pits  were  taken  in  the  most  gal- 
lant sU'le ;  and  in  them  were  captured  six  officers 
and  fifty  enlisted  men  of  the  11th  Vir^nia  infim- 
try.  Captain  Horton,  their  commandmg  offioefy 
as  he  gave  up  his  sword  to  Captain  Hess,  said, 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  brave  man ! "  The  loss  in  this 
charge  was  six  killed  and  eight  wounded.  By 
the  exploit  the  bridge  was  uncovered,  and  the 
passage  of  the  river  secured.  Captain  Hess  and 
his  men  were  warmly  commended  for  thdr  gal- 
lantry by  General  Torbert,  and  measures  have 
been  taken  to  obtain  for  the  Captain  ikud  vacant 
Majority  of  his  regiment.  Captain  Hess  belonged 
in  McConneUsburg,  Fulton  County,  Penn. 


Captui^g  a  Gun.  —  There  was  an  old  chap 
in  the  Berdan  Sharpshooters,  near  Yoiktown, 
known  as  *'  Old  Seth.''  He  was  quite  a  character, 
and  a  crack  shot  —  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
regiment  His  '*  instrument,"  as  he  termed  i^ 
was  one  of  the  heaviest  telescopic  rifies.  One 
night  at  roll-call,  '<  Old  Seth  "  was  non  es/.  This 
was  somewhat  unusual,  as  the  old  chap  was  air 
ways  up  to  time.  A  Sttgeaat  went  oat  to  bunt 
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him  up,  he  hein^  Bomewhat  fearful  that  the  old 
man  had  been  hit.  After  perambulating  around 
in  the  advance  of  the  picket  line,  he  hem  a  low 
"halloo."    "Who's  there?"  inquired  the  Ser- 


Sergeant 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  Sergeant  that 
"  Old  Seth  "  had  the  exact  range  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  heaviest  guns,  and  they  could  not  load  it 
for  fear  of  beina;  picked  off  by  him.  Again  the 
old  man  shouted :  "  Fetch  me  a  couple  of  haver- 
sacks full  of  grub,  as  this  is  my  ^un,  and  the 
cussed  varmints  shan't  fire  it  agam  while  the 
scrimmage  lasts."  This  was  done,  and  the  old 
patriot  kept  good  watch  over  that  gun.  In  fact 
It  was  a  "  captured  gun." 


AXENITIES  OF  Wab.  —  The  following  extracts 
firom  letters  written  by  a  general  officer  in  the 
Union  army  exhibit  some  of  the  pleasures  of  ac- 
tive service : 

"  Camp  Fiebbepoiht,  Vs.,  December  19, 1801. 

"My  Deab  L.:  .... 

|«  .  Nine  P.  M.  —  I  had  written  the  fore- 
going before  breakfast,  when  I  was  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  one  of  my  '  guides,'  or  scouts, 
wno  had  just  come  in  from  a  night  ride  beyond 
our  lines. 

'*He  informed  me  that  the  enemy  had,  two 
days  before,  thrown  forward  his  pickets  to  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  my  advance  guard,  and  had 
carried  off  two  good  Union  men  living  within  a 
mile  of  the  advance,  and  had  threatened  others. 
This  party  had  of  course  retired  as  soon  as  they  had 
completed  their  work  of  revenge  on  such  of  their 
feUow-dtiiens  as  they  suspected  of  entertaining 
feelinffs  favorable  to  tne  Union  party.  Not  know- 
ins  whether  their  rallying  point  was  west  or  south 
of  the  railroad,  I  at  once  sent  a  squadron  of  the 
first  cavalnr,  with  two  guides,  who  knew  the 
country  well,  to  make  an  extended  circuit,  to 
pick  up  any  small  parties  prowling  near  my  ad- 
vanced cavalry  picket,  and  to  collect  such  infor- 
mation from  tne  natives  respecting  larger  bodies, 
as  they  might  possess.    They  have  just  returned, 

and  Major reports  having  obtained  reliable 

information  of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  on  the 
Centreville  road  below  l>ranesville,  and  a  rumor 
of  a  large  force  expected  to-morrow,  with  a  heavy 
w^u^n  train,  to  sweep  the  country  around  Dranes- 
ville  of  forage.  I  shall  move  a  brigade  in  Uiat 
direction  at  daylight,  to  be  followed  by  a  second 
at  eight  A.  M.,  and  I  shall,  by  a  rapid  ride,  ioin 
them  as  soon  as  the  morning  business  wm  let 
me.  My  watch  (near  twelve  M.)  reminds  roe 
that  I  must  soon  lie  down,  as  I  want  to  get  a  good 
sleep  before  day ;  but  before  I  close  my  letter,  I 
must  tell  you  of  an  amusing  occurrence  of  this 
momine. 

"  What  think  you  of  being  formally  called  upon 
to  give  my  name  to  a  new-bom  son  of  Mars  ? 

"But  without  further  prelude  let  me  inform 
you  that  about  noon,  as  I  was  quietly  sitting  in 
my  office  writing  on  official  matters,  the  orderly 


in  waiting  opened  the  door  and  reported  that  a 
soldier  askea  to  be  admitted  to  speak  to  me  on  iir> 
gent  business.  The  many  wants  of  the  private  sol- 
dier were  at  the  moment  engrossing  my  thou^ts^ 
uid  were  in  fact  the  purport  of  my  commaniea- 
tion  then  being  addressed  to  genml  headquar- 
ters ;  therefore  I  said, '  Let  him  come  in.'  A  man 
of  middle  size,  with  a  beaming  smile  overspread* 
ing  his  whole  countenance,  approached  the  table 
and  apologized  for  interrupting  me,  saying,  *  Gen- 
eral, 1  win  not  detain  you  a  minute ;  but  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  my  wife ;  she  tdls  me 
she  has  a  son  four  days  old,  and  I  have  come  to 
ask  permission  to  name  the  boy  after  yoonelf ' 

*  What  is  your  own  name,  my  man  P '  I  aaked. 

*  Thomas  U.  Walker '  was  the  reply. 

"  '  You  have  a  verygood  name ;  why  not  call 
the  child  after  yourself? ' 

"  He  replied,  a  little  embarrassed, '  Hie  com- 
pany won't  let  me,  sir :  the  men  say  he  most  be 
named  after  the  General ;  and  I  liave  eome  to 
ask  you  to  write  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
in  full,  for  I  mean  to  give  )um  the  wlrale  of  it.' 

"  Seeing  the  affair  was  of  a  desperate  character, 
I  thought  the  wisest  course  was  to  despatch  it  at 
once  ;  so,  tearing  off  a  slip  of  paper,  I  bq^an  to 
write,  when  private  Walker  remarked*  *  General« 
you  may,  if  you  please,  send  a  couple  of  ne^- 
laces — one  for  the  wife,  and  one  for  the  old 
woman,  her  mother ! '  *  O  ho ! '  sa3r8  I  to  my- 
self; <  now  comes  the  gist  of  the  matter ;  and  as 
I  pushed  the  paper  towards  him,  I  said, '  Here 
is  the  name,  Walker ;  but  where  the  nedJaoes 
are  to  come  from  I  can't  exactly  say.'  *Ah! 
that's  easy  enough  said,'  put  in  Walker ;  *  I  can 
get  them  at  the  store  across  the  road,  oppodte 
to  the  General's  quarters.'    '  And  what,'  I  asked, 

*  are  the  necklaces  to  cost?'  *  Thirty-seven  and 
a  half  cents  apiece,'  was  the  demure  reply. 

''  Much  relieved  by  this  information,  for  I  thought 
I  was  in  for,  at  least,  twenty  dollars,  I  handed 
the  man  a  gold  dollar.  Receiving  the  money 
with  a  low  bow,  he  again  spoke :  '  u  the  orderly 
would  let  me  pass  in  again,  I  should  like  to  show 
them  to  the  General.'  '  Then  tell  the  orderly  to 
let  you  pass,'  I  said,  and  resumed  my  writing. 
Already  the  affair  had  passed  from  my  minc^ 
when  Uie  orderly  again  opened  the  door,  with 

*  Walker  again,  sir.'  *Send  him  in;'  mod  in 
came  he,  if  possible,  more  beaming  than  before, 
and  carrying  a  package  about  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, nicely  tied  up  in  brown  paper,  which  he 


presented  to  me.  It  felt  very  soft,  and  was 
curely  bound.  *  Will  the  General  please  to  look 
at  Uiem  ? '  '  Upon  my  word.  Walker,  if  I  undo 
them,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  them  up  again.' 
<  Never  mind,  sir ;  you  undo  them,  ana  FU  do 
them  up  again.'  So,  without  further  parley,  I 
gave  the  string  a  jerk;  the  knot  parted  suddenly, 
and  out  rolled  at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  one 
end  remaining  under  my  hands,  not  two  '  neck- 
laces,' but  two  gayly-colored  silk  and  worsted 
'  neck-scarfs,*  about  six  feet  long,  and  six  inches 
wide.  The  surprise  was  immense,  and  an  almost 
irresistible  fit  of  a  strong  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous seized  me.    I  did  manage  to  reatrain  it,  as 
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Walker  ezdaimed,  'Aint  they   beautiful  P*     I  when  the  brave  Southrons  drew  pistols,   and 

looked  at  the  honest  fiice  on  the  other  side  of  the  threatened  to  shoot  her  if  she  did  not  deliver  it 

table,  and  I  could  not  laugh  at  him.    After  a  up  at  once.    She  then  took  it  off,  and  said,  that 

Cse,  I  observed  him  wipe  the  palm  of  his  right  rather  than  suffer  violence,  she  would  present  it  to 

d  upon  the  leg  of  his  pantaloons,  and  then,  them,  and  hoped  they  would  not  say  they  captiured 

extendmg  his  fingers  to  their  full  length,  he  placed  it  from  our  soldiers.    She  also  said  she  hoped  they 

a  ailver  quarter  of  a  dollar  upon  the  centre  of  would  meet  before*  long,  and  under  different  cir* 

the  palm,  and  said:  'Here  is  the  change,  sir.'  circumstances.    They  took  their  departure,  and 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that,  my  soon  after  stopped  at  a  hotel,  where,  it  seems,  tJ^e 

manP'  Tasked.    He  repued  ver^  seriously,  'I  landlord  regaled  them  bountifully  with  liquor, 

don't  know,  sir -»  what  ao  you  thmk,  yourself? '  On  leaving  this  place,  and  before  proceeding  far, 

After  a  moment's  reflection,!  said,  *  Suppose  you  they  were  surprised  at  being  ordered  to  halt  and 

buy  a  pair  of  red  woollen  socks  for  tne  boy.'  surrender,  by  a  parhr  of  our  cavalry,  who  had  got 

^8  eves  brightened,  and  he  said,  with  vehemence,  wind  of  their  proceemngs,  which  the  v  did,  and  were 

*  111  do  it,  General,  for  I  expect  he's  a  buster  ;  led  back  to  where  the  young  lady  lived,  from 

anyhow,  General,  when  the  company  hears  this,  whom  they  had  taken  the  flag.    '*  Ah  ! "  said  she, 

they'll  have  a  bust-out,  certain!'     With  that,  <*  back  already  ?   Why,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 

private  Walker,  who  had  been  in  service  about  so  soon,  although  I  was  confident  you  would  pay 

three  months,  and  still  retained  the  native  hon-  us  a  visit  before  long.    Now,  I  will  thank  you  to 

esty  and  simplicity  which  he  had  brought  from  return  me  the  flag  I  presented  you,  as  I  am  sat- 

tbe  western  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  gathered  up  isfied  it  would  become  soiled  if  it  remained  in 

his  necklaces,  and  bowed  himself  from  my  pres-  your  hands."    It  was  handed  over  without  reply, 

ence.  the  party  feeling  as  dieap  as  though  they  nad 

«<  Good  mght ;  it  is  time  for  me  to  lie  down.  been  caught  at  sheep  stealing. 

••  Fridsf  ETcning,  December  20, 10  o'clock  P.  M.  ■ 

"  Dear  L. :  As  I  did  not  close  my  letter  last  An   Affecting    Incident. — The   following 

night,  I  wiU  add  a  postscript,  to  let  you  know  touching  incident  occurred  in  one  of  the  hosp^> 

that  I  met  the  enemy  to-day  at  Dranesville,  and  tals  at  St.  Louis : 

thrashed  him  soundly.    His  force  was  about  three  "  In  another  ward  I  saw  a  Tennesseean,  whose 

thousand,  infantry  and  cavabry,  and  one  battery  of  cheek  presented  the  pallor  of  death.    I  walked 

artillery,  ours  about  the  same— that  is,  one  up  to  his  bedside.    His  hand  was  trying  to  grasp 

brigade,  the  Rifles  and  Easton's  battery,  four  some  object,  that,  in  his  fitful  delirium,  was  pio- 

P**^        1  Y  ^  T^  n.                 .                  ,     i.  '"^^^  ®"  ^  dying  imagination.    His  lips  feebly 

•«  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  was  m  command  of  uttered  the  word  •  Catherine.'    I  took  his  hand 

the  rebel  force,  and  had  with  him  one  hundred  in  mine;  his  eyes,  that  were  rolled  upward  in 

wa^ns,  which  the  prisoners  I  have  just  examined  their  sockets,  wandered  around  until  he  was  able 

inform  me  were  sent  home,  pretty  well  filled  with  to  fix  their  gaze  on  me.    « Do  you  say  something  P ' 

wounded  soldiers,  instead  of  plundered  forage,  gaid  I,  tenderly.    He  motioned  to  me  to  put  my 

His  loss  must  have  been  heavy,  as  he  left  forty-  ear  down.    •O  my  wife— Catherine— my  chif- 

three  killed  and  severely  wounded  on  the  field,  dren!'    Hisbreathingwasshort— his  voice  very 

The  First  and  Second  brigades  of  my  division  did  faint    « How  many  children  have  you  ? '  said  L 

not  arrive  on  the  ground  m  time  to  participate  in  He  held  up  his  four  fingers.     « What  is  your 

the  a£bir.    Our  men  fought  very  handsomely,  name  ? '  said  I.    « WUliam  C.  Brandon,'  replied 

and  80,  in  fact,  did  the  rebels.    As  I  had  moved  he.    « Where  are  you  from  P '  I  asked.    « Dods- 


collec^inff  the  wounded  of  the  enemy,  and  placing  he  said, « Will  you  write  to  Catherine  P  fell  her 
theminthekeepingofthepeopleofthetown, where  i_i  thought  of  her  and  the  children;  I— I 
they  were  attended  to,  and  their  wounds  dressed  prayed  for  them — O  God !  O  God ! '  I  assured 
by  our  own  surgeons.  Such  as  I  had  ambulances  hini  I  would  endeavor  to  fulfil  his  request  I 
to,  in  addition  to  what  were  required  for  our  then  talked  to  him  about  a  Redeemer,  and 
own  wounded,  I  brought  in.  Our  loss  I  cannot  yet  after  a  while  he  seemed  happier.  His  looks 
state  accurately;  it  will  not  reach  more  than  sixty,  gpoke  what  words  could  not^ 
killed  and  wounded.  I  reached  camp,  with  all  my 
men  in  sood  condition,  about  one  hour  ago.  

"  I  wiU  write  you  more  particularly  to-morrow.      Endurance  of  Colored  Troops.  —  General 
if  I  have  the  time.  Wistar,  commanding  at  Yorktown,  in  December, 

•«  Good  night,  my  dear  L.      q^  ^  -^^ „       i863,  sent  one  of  the  colored  regimenU  on  a  raid 

____        '     '  *        through  Matthews  County,  V&ginia,  accompa- 

nied by  a  white  cavalry  regiment     The  bladi 
^  Incident  of  Hagerstown.  —  A  young  lady,  troops  marched  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  in 
living  near  Hagerstown,  had  an  American  flag  forty  hours,   and    endured   the   fatigues    of  a 
aronnd  her  body,  and  a  partv  of  rebels  appeared,  tramp    considerably  easier  than  the   mounted 
and  demanded  it    She  remsed  to  give  it  up,  white  men. 
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CmcKAHAXJGA,    <«THB   STBBAH   OF 

DEATH!" 

Chicxajcauoa  !  Chickamanga ! 

O'er  tfay  dark  and  tnrbid  ware 
Rolls  the  deatli-crT  of  the  daring, 

Einn  the  war-ahout  of  the  bnnre; 
Bound  thy  shore  the  red  fires  flashing. 

Startling  shot  and  screaming  shdl — 
ChidLsmaaga,  stream  of  battle, 

"Who  th J  fearftil  tale  shall  tell  ^ 

Olden  memories  of  horror. 

Sown  by  sconrge  of  deadly  plague, 
Long  had  clothed  thy  circling  forests 

Widi  a  terror  Tast  and  yague ; 
Kow  to  gather  fiercer  yigor 

From  the  phantoms  grim  with  gore, 
Hurried  by  war^s  wildor  carnage 

To  their  grares  on  thy  lone  wore. 

Long,  with  hearts  subdued  and  saddened. 

As  th'  oppressor's  hosts  mored  on, 
FeU  the  arms  of  Freedom  backward. 

Till  our  hopes  had  almost  flown ; 
Till  outspoke  stem  Valor's  fiat — 

*<Here  tii'  inTadins  ware  shall  stay; 
Here  shall  cease  the  foe's  proud  progress ; 

Here  be  crushed  his  grand  array ! " 

Then,  their  eiM^er  hearts  all  throbbing 

Backward  £uhed  each  battle-flag 
Of  the  yeteran  corps  of  Longstreet, 

And  the  sturdy  troops  of  Bragg ; 
Herce  upon  the  foeman  turning. 

All  their  pent-up  wrath  breuLs  out 
In  the  fiurious  batUe-dangor, 

And  the  fseiuaed  battle-shout. 

Boll  thy  dark  wayes,  Chickamauga ; 

Trembles  all  thy  ghastly  shore, 
With  the  rude  shock  of  the  onset, 

And  the  tumulf  s  horrid  roar : 
As  the  Southern  battle-giants 

Hurl  their  bolts  of  death  along, 
Breckinridge,  the  iron-hearted, 

Cheatham,  chiyalrio  and  strong ;  — 

Polk  and  F^reston,  gallant  Buckner, 

Hill  and  Hindman,  strong  in  might ; 
Cleburne,  flower  of  manly  yalor ; 

H(^  the  Ajax  of  the  fight  j 
Benning,  bold  and  hardy  wamor ; 

Fearlcm,  resolute  Kershaw, 
Mingle  battle-yell  and  death-bolt. 

Volley  fierce  and  wild  hurrah ! 

At  the  yoUeys  bleed  their  bodies. 

At  the  fierce  shout  shrink  their  souls. 
While  their  fiery  waye  of  yengcance 

On  their  qxiaUing  column  rolls ; 
And  the  parched  throats  of  the  stricken 

Breathe  for  air  the  roaring  flame ; 
Horrors  of  that  hell  foretasted, 

Who  shall  eycr  dare  to  name  ? 

Borne  by  those  who,  stiff  and  mangled. 

Paid,  upon  that  bloody  field. 
Direful,  cringing,  awe-struck  homage 

To  the  sword  our  heroes  wield ; 
And  who  felt,  by  fiery  trial. 

That  the  men  who  will  be  firee. 
Though  in  conflict  baffled  often, 

Eyer  will  unconquered  be  I 


Learned,  though  longvndieeked  they  spofl 

Dealing  desolatioii  round. 
Harking  with  the  tzacks  of  mm 

liany  a  rod  of  Southem  ground. 
Tet,  whateyer  ooona  they  follow. 

Somewhere  in  their  m&way  flow% 
Dark  and  deep,  a  Chidamauga, 

Stream  of  deatli  to  yandal  foea  I 

They  haye  found  it  darkly  flowing 

By  Msnassat'  fiunous  plain. 
And  by  rushing  Shenandoah 

Ifet  the  tide  of  woe  again: 
Chickahominy !  immortal. 

By  the  long^  ensanguined  fliglhtv 
Bappahannock,  glorious  riyer. 

Twice  renowned  for  matchless  figjliL 

Heed  the  story,  dastard  spoilers, 

Mark  the  tide  these  waters  tell. 
Ponder  well  your  fearful  lesson. 

And  the  doom  that  there  befoll : 
Leeum  to  shun  the  Southem  yengemoe^ 

Sworn  upon  the  yotiye  swovi, 
'*  Eyery  stream  a  Chickamauga 

To  the  yile,  inyading  horde  1 " 


In  August,  1862,  Colonel  Hdoomb  of  the 
First  Indiana  yolunteers  sent  a  long  letter  to 
General  Butler's  headquarters  at  New  Qe]mii% 
detailing  an  account  of  a  distnibanoe  in  his 
camp,  and  stating  at  the  close*  that  be  had  been 
obliged  to  shoot  one  of  the  mutineen.  Oeneral 
Butler  read  the  paper  carefully,  indoned  it^ 
**  Shoot  another,''  ana  sent  it  back  to  the  ColooeL 


"  Home,  Sweet  Home."— War,  teirible  m  it 
is,  has  its  little  stanzas  of  poetry,  its  ch^tcn  of 
romance,  but  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  heayy 
thunders  and  sterner  duties  of  the  battle. 

One  of  those  incidents  that  make  their  wi^ 
straight  to  the  heart  is  related  as  haying  00- 
curred  before  the  two  days  at  Pittsburg  TiBiMiing. 

Thursday  eyening  preceding  the  battle  waa  as 
loyely  as  spring  ana  moonlight  could  make  it 
On  that  night  Uie  band  of  the  Lead  Mine  regi- 
ment were  serenading  General  McClemand  at 
his  headquarters,  within  cannon  ahot  of  the 
Landing.  And  when  the  band  poured  oat  upon 
the  stlm  night  the  air  **  Home,  Sweet  Hame,"  the 
camps  were  hushed.  In  one  of  them  a  poor  fid- 
low  lay  in  a  tent  ill  with  feyer.  As  Uie  well- 
remembered  tune  fell  upon  his  ear,  he  turned  his 
face  with  a  groan  to  the  canyas  wall  and  died  with 
the  dying  strain.  And  so  be  found  **  Sweet 
Home."  

Snow  Bibd  and  Owasso.  —  An  Indian  tra- 
dition is  thus  related  by  a  soldier  in  camp  at  the 
Green  River  Bridge : 

*'The  site  of  our  camp  seems  dedicated  to 
blood-shedding  from  time  immemorial  The  spot 
is  rife  with  stories  and  legends  of  the  noble  tnbe 
of  *  Harper '  Indians,  who  once  held  undisputed 
possession  of  the  soiL  One  of  their  tales  runs 
thus :  Their  chief^  notorious  for  his  crudty  and 
ungoyemabb  passions,  became  imitlen 
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jovmg  white  lady,  whom  he  had  captured  some 
time  previous.  In  the  legend  she  is  described  as 
haTuig  been  surpassing^  beautifuL  She  very 
naturally  did  not  reciprocate  his  brutal  and  un- 
sought affection,  but  smiled  with  favor  on  a 
young  and  handsome  warrior,  whose  deeds  of 
daring  and  innumerable  virtues  caused  him  to  be 
loved  by  all  the  tribe,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  4  Black  Chie£'  More  than  once  had  his 
protectinff  arm  shielded  '  Snow  Bird '  from  the 
wiles  of  the  base-minded  chieftain. 

"  On  a  calm,  lovelv  night,  while  the  beautiful  girl 
was  paddling  slowly  un  and  down  the  stream, 
musing  with  her  thoughts,  she  was  startled  by 
the  voice  of  her  persecutor  calling  from  the  bank. 
After  vainlv  importuning  her  to  row  to  the  shore 
and  take  him  m  the  boat,  the  enraged  chief 
sprang  into  the  water  and  struck  out  for  the  boat 
The  frightened  maiden  seized  the  oars,  plied  them 
swiftly  and  with  a  skilful  hand ;  swiftly  the  frail 
vessel  darted  over  the  sparkling  waters,  but  not 
less  swiftly  did  the  powerful  chief,  aroused  to 
renewed  strength  b^  his  rajging  nassion,  follow, 
till  the  exhausted  girl,  wearied  witn  almost  super- 
human exertions,  was  compelled  to  drop  the  oars. 
With  a  fiendish  smile  he  grasped  the  prow  of  the 
boat  and  climbed  into  it.  Gazing  calmly  on  the 
terrified  girl,  he  complimented  her  rowing,  and 
ordered  her  to  again  take  up  the  oars,  and  bade 
li^  row  to  a  spot  still  farther  from  their  encamp- 
ment, still  kfaown  as  the  *  Black  Pool'  Fearing 
to  refuse,  with  trembling  hand  and  fast-beating 
iMart  she  obeyed.  Arriving  at  the  spot  desig- 
nated, the  chief  demanded  her  hand  in  marria^. 
After  vainly  pressing  his  suit,  using  entreaties 
and  threats,  tiie  enraged  villain  then  attempted 
force.  With  strength  almost  equal  to  his  own 
did  she  endeavor  to  protect  what  is  dearer  than 
Kfe  to  a  woman  —  her  maiden  virtue.  Drawing 
a  small  dagger  she  had  concealed  on  her  person, 
she  furiously  struck  at  him,  inflicting  a  severe 
wound  on  his  arm,  disabling  it.  The  infuriated 
fiend  now  seized  an  oar  and  struck  the  agonized 
girl  a  furious  blow,  which  threw  her  from  the 
boat.  The  helpless  maiden  seized  the  side  of  the 
boat  to  keep  from  drowning,  and,  with  prayers, 
toars,  and  entreaties,  begged  the  heartless  wretch 
to  spare  her  life;  but  her  only  answer  was 
iBOtoer  blow  from  the  hands  of  her  enemy.  She 
looaed  her  hold  and  sank,  but  arose  to  Uie  sur- 
fiwe  in  a  moment,  when  the  blood-stained  mur- 
derer again  struck  her,  this  time  with  his  toma- 
hawk, burying  it  in  her  brain.  She  sank,  with  a 
•faridL  fearful  to  hear  in  that  lonely  spot,  to  rise 
no  more. 

''On  the  return  of  the  chief  to  their  camp,  he 
met  Owasso,  the  lover  of  Snow  Bird,  who  had 
JQtt  returned  from  a  protracted  hunt  He  had 
■earehed  the  entire  encampment,  also,  her  favorite 
bMmta,  without  finding  any  trace  of  her,  till  he 
at  last,  becoming  alarmed,  sought  Black  Chief, 
•nd  demanded  to  know  her  whereabouts.  The 
chief,  with  a  smile  beamine  with  scorn  and  hatred, 
•oswered ;  *  Snow  Bird  sleeps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Black  Pool'  *  What !  murdered,  and  by  thj 
hmdP'     'Ay!  by  my  hand.'     'Fiend!  can  it 


be  that  he,  the  Great  Spirit,  is  just,  and  let  yoa 
Uve  after  such  a  horrid  deed?  But  111  not  be 
so  merdfuL'  With  these  words  Owasso  sprang 
upon  him.  The  contest  was  fierce  and  deadly. 
Owasso  at  length,  completely  exhausted  by  the 
superior  strength  of  his  adversary,  gathered  all 
his  strength,  and  succeeded  in  wrenching  Uie 
knife — having  lost  his  own  in  the  strugffle— - 
from  the  grasp  of  his  foe,  and  plunged  both  blade 
and  hilt  oeep  in  the  throat  of  his  enemv.  As 
soon  as  he  found  his  foe  was  dead,  he,  with  great 
exertion,  drew  the  knife  firom  the  chiefs  throat, 
and  raising  himself  on  his  knees,  he  raised  the 
dripping  blade  towards  heaven  and  cried  out, 
*  Snow  Bird,  I  have  revenged  thee,  and  will  now 
follow  thee,'  saving  which,  he  rose  to  his  fleet  md 
rushed  to  the  cuff  overhanginff  the  place  where 
she  had  been  so  crueUy  murdered.  Without  a 
word,  merely  casting  round  his  head,  taking  a 
farewell  elance  at  nis  once  happy  home,  he 
plunged  forward  knife  in  hand — a  splash,  a 
gurgle,  and  the  brave  Owasso  was  never  seen 
more. 

'*  Tradition  says  that  Snow  Bird  and  Owasso 
are  often  seen  in  a  spirit  boat  rowing  calmly  and 
silently  along  the  nver,  always  disappearimr  at 
the  fatal  spot,  the  Black  Pool,  and  that  the  Joim 
of  Owasso  is  often  seen  flitting  round  the  top  of 
the  cliff  from  which  he  made  uie  fktal  leap. 

<*  Our  stockade  is  built  on  the  point  of  the  difll 
So  you  see  we  are  camped  in  a  romantic  spot. 
It  was  built,  under  the  supervision  of  a '  regular' 
engineer,  during  the  latter  part  of  1862,  wad 
burned  by  the  notorious  horse  thief,  Jolm  H. 
Morgan,  on  the  1st  of  Januarv  last  It  is  need- 
less to  speak  of  the  glorious  defence  of  die  piece 
on  the  4th  of  July.  It  will  ever  be  one  of  the 
brightest  jewels  in  the  wreath  of  &me  that  Midii- 
gan's  brave  sons  have  woven  for  her  since  the 
beginning  of  this  war." 


Genebal  Porter's  Reconnoissance.— ^''The 
exciting  event  of  the  day,"  wrote  a  correspondent 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1862,  *'  has  been  a  balloon 
reconnoissance  by  General  Fitz-John  Porter  on 
a  scale  of  rather  larger  magnitude  than  waa  in- 
tended. At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  General 
Porter  took  his  place  in  Professor  Lowe's  balloon. 
He  supposed  the  usual  number  of  ropes  were  at- 
tachea  to  it,  whereas  there  was  only  one,  and  a 
place  in  this,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  had 
been  burned  by  vitriol,  used  in  generating  gas. 
Taking  his  seat  in  the  car,  unaccomnanied  by 
any  one,  the  rope  was  let  out  to  nearly  its  ftul 
length,  —  the  length  is  about  nine  hundred  yards, 
—  when  suddenly  snap  went  the  cord,  and  up 
went  the  balloon.  This  was  an  unexpected  part 
of  the  programme.  The  men  below  looked  up 
with  astonishment,  and  the  General  looked  down 
with  equal  bewilderment. 

"  *  Open  the  valve,'  shouted  one  of  the  men 
below. 

*'  *  m  manage  it,'  responded  the  General. 

*'  Up  went  the  balloon,  higher,  hiffher.  It  rose 
with  great  rapidity ;  its  huge  fonn  lessened  as  it 
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wildly  mounted  into  the  regions  of  the  ujiper  air } 
it  became  a  speck  in  the  sky.  The  wind  was 
taking  it  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  territory. 
Bv  this  time  every  staff  officer  and  nundreds  of 
otners  were  looking  at  the  moving  speck.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  anxiety  te\%  and  ex- 
pressed for  the  fate  of  him,  the  central  object  of 
thought,  in  that  far  away  movinp^  speck,  every 
moment  becoming  less  visible.  It  is  seen  to  move 
in  our  direction ;  the  countenances  of  our  men 
brighten  with  hope.  It  passes  over  our  heads. 
Soon  it  begins  to  descend,  but  with  a  rapidity 
tiiat  arouses  renewed  apprehension.  Quickly  a 
squad  of  cavalry,  led  by  Captain  Locke,  Lieu- 
tenant McQuade,  of  the  General's  staff,  plunge 
spurs  into  their  horses,  and  dash  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  descending  balloon.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  as  I  received  it  from  the  General's 
own  lips.  While  the  rope  was  being  played  out, 
he  adjusted  his  glass  in  readiness  for  his  proposed 
view  of  the  enemy's  territory.  A  sudden  bound 
of  the  balloon  told  him  in  a  moment  that  the 
rope  had  given  way.  He  dropped  his  glass, 
heard  the  call,  *  Open  the  valve,  made  the  re- 
sponse given  above,  and  set  about  looking  for 
toe  valve.  He  was  sensible  of  being  flighty  (the 
General  loves  a  pun  as  well  as  the  next  one^,  but 
was  not  at  all  nervous.  He  saw  the  wind  had 
taken  him  over  the  line  of  the  rebel  intrench- 
ments.  Having  no  wish  to  drop  in  among  them, 
he  let  the  valve  take  care  of  itself,  and  proceeded 
to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  note  the  as- 
pect of  rebel  objects  below.  Crowds  of  soldiers 
rushed  from  the  woods,  and  he  heard  their  shouts 
distinctly.  Luckily  he  was  above  the  reach  of 
their  bullets ;  so  he  was  not  afraid  on  this  score. 
The  map  of  the  countir  was  distinctly  discernible. 
He  saw  Yorktown  and  its  works,  York  River  and 
its  windings,  and  Norfolk  and  its  smoking  chim- 
neys. A  counter  current  of  air  struck  the  balloon, 
and  its  course  was  reversed.  Its  retreat  from 
over  Rebeldom  was  rapid.  He  opened  the  valve, 
the  gas  escaped,  and  down  he  came.  He  could 
not  say  how  last  he  came  down,  but  it  was  with  a 
rapidity  he  would  not  care  to  have  repeated.  The 
car  struck  the  top  of  a  shelter  tent,  —  under 
which,  luckily,  no  one  happened  to  be  at  the  time, 
—  knocked  the  tent  into  pi,  and  left  him  envel- 
oped in  a  mass. of  coUapsed  oil  silk.  He  crawled 
out,  and  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  camp, 
not  one  hundred  rods  from  General  McClellan  s 
headouarters. 

"  <  I  came  mounted,  you  see,'  was  his  remark 
to  General  Bums,  who  was  about  the  first  man 
by  his  side.  He  gave  the  details  of  his  aerial 
voyage  to  General  Bums,  who,  seeing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  off  a  joke,  could  not  lose  the 
opportunity. 

*' '  You  are  a  suspicious  character,'  remarked 
Bums. 

"  •  How  so  ? '  asked  Porter. 

** '  In  the  space  of  half  an  hour  you  have  been 
taken  up  by  a  balloon,  and  arrested  by  a  shelter 
tent.' 

*' '  And  you  have  come  down  safe,  I  see,'  broke 
in  Captain  Locke,  before  the  laughter  at  General 


Bums'  duet  of  puns ;  *  I  came  with  this  emliy 
company  to  look  you  up.' 

« <  You  ought  to  have  sent  flying  ardUery  aAor 
me,'  rejoined  Porter." 


A  Woman's  SACBincK. — The  following  do- 
quent  and  touching  tribute  to  the  memofy  of 
Miss  Cutler,  a  volunteer  army  nurse,  who  died 
at  Newbem,  of  disease  contracted  while  in  the 
performance  of  her  duties,  is  from  a  private  let- 
ter written  by  T.  H.  Squire,  Surgeon,  Eighty- 
ninth  New  York  volunteers : 

*'The  daughter  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Twenty-firit 
Massachusetts,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  pre- 
vious letter,  died  a  few  days  ago,  at  Newberay  of 
typhoid  fever.  Her  remains  were  broodbt  back 
to  this  island,  and  buried  to-day.  Who  wili 
write  her  epitaph  in  befitting  verse?  She  was 
the  friend  or  the  sick  and  wounded  soldtera,  edu- 
cated, accomplished,  young,  beautiful,  aflectJen- 
ate,  patriotic,  pious,  and  self-sacrificing.  In  her 
deatn  in  the  van  of  the  army,  a  woman  pne 
and  lovely  has  been  laid  as  a  victim  upoa  the 
altar  of  Liberty.  She  died  awav  from  hone :  a 
father,  whom  she  loved,  stood  ov  her ;  but  his 
duties  to  the  wounded  prevented  him  from  ac- 
companying her  remains  to  their  temporary  zett- 
ing-plaoi  on  this  beautiful  island.  Sacred  he  the 
spot  where  her  remains  now  lie !  Ye  winds  that 
whisper  in  the  pines,  breathe  her  a  requiem !  Ye 
grapes  and  mistletoe  that  climb  upon  die  trees, 
and  droop  from  overhanging  boughs,  bend  down 
and  kiss  her  lonely  grave!  Bay,  myrtle,  and 
macnolia,  distil  your  fragrance  around  the  tomb ; 
in  life  her  gentle  virtues  breathed  a  like  per- 
fume !  Dear  girl,  I  would  that  I  had  power  to 
hand  thy  name  down  to  all  coming  time  1" 


Hardee  thrown  in  the  Shade; — A  well- 
known  Confederate  Major-General  was  stopping 
for  a  while  in  a  Georgia  village,  which  dream- 
stance  coining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  **  Home 
Guard  "  of  that  vicinity,  the  Captain  resolved  to 
give  the  General  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
*'  revolutions  "  of  his  superb  corps.    In  due 

Captain ^'s  company,  having  **  fell  in," 

discovered  by  the  General  in  front  of  hb 
ters,  in  the  execution  of  his  command,  **  In  two 
ranks,  git,**  &c  During  the  exhibition,  br  some 
dexterous  double-quick  movement  only  known 
amon^  militia  officers,  the  Captain,  much  to  hb 
surprise  and  chagrin,  found  the  company  in  a 
**  fix,'*  best  described,  I  reckon,  as  a  "  sond  cir- 
cle.*'  In  stentorophonic  tones  he  eaUed  them 
to  "  halt ! "  The  General  became  interested,  and 
drew  near,  in  order  to  see  in  what  way  things 
would  be  righted.  The  Captain,  in  his  confa- 
sion,  turned  his  head  to  one  side,  like  a  dndi 
when  she  sees  the  shadow  of  a  hawk  flit  past, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  the  deepest  thou^it  At 
last  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him ;  a  ray  of  in* 
telligence  mantled  his  face,  and  atraightenioff 
himself  up,  he  turned  to  the  company,  and  cdea 
out :  **  Company,  disentangle  to  the  frc»it»  maich." 
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The  compMiy  wm  **  •traightened,"  and  the  Gen- 
eral gave  it  aa  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  hest 
command  he  had  ever  heard  given. 


An  Incident  by  the  Way. — When  a  love  for 
the  old  flag  does  exist  in  Dixie,  it  is  clear,  warm, 
and  earnest  It  gushes  out  sometimes  in  the 
most  unexpected  places,  like  a  spring  in  a  desert; 
and  many  a  time  have  Federal  prisoners  been 
startled  into  tears  at  finding  a  loyal  heart  beating 
doae  beside  them,  when  they  had  only  looked  for 
taunt  and  treason.  A  body  of  Federal  prisoners 
had  reached  Rome,  en  route  for  Richmond. 
Weary,  famished,  thirsting,  they  were  herded  like 
cattle  in  the  street,  under  the  burning  sun  —  a 
public  show.  It  was  a  gala  day  in  that  modem 
xtome.  The  women,  magnificently  arrayed,  came 
out  and  pelted  them  with  balls  of  cotton,  and  with 
such  sneers  and  taunts  as,  "  So  you  have  come  to 
Bone — have  you,  you  Yankees?  How  do  you 
like  your  welcome  ?  **  and  then  more  cotton  and 
more  words.  The  crowds  and  the  hours  came 
and  went,  but  the  mockery  did  not  intermit,  and 
our  poor  fellows  were  half  out  of  heart. 

My  informant,  Major  P.,  fiunt  and  ill,  had 
•t^ped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  leaned  aeainst  a 
poet,  when  he  was  lightly  touched  upon  uie  arm. 
Aa  he  looked  around,  mentally  nerving  himself 
fior  some  more  ingenious  insult,  a  fine-looking, 
well-diessed  boy  of  twelve  stood  at  his  elbow,  his 
tank  &ce  turned  up  to  the  Major's.  *'  And  ?ie, 
too?  **  thought  the  officer. 

With  a  mrtive  glance  at  a  rebel  guard,  who 
atood  with  his  back  to  them,  the  lad,  pulling  the 
Mijor'a  skirt,  and  catching  his  breath,  boy-fash- 
ion, said,  ''  Are  you  from  New  England  ?**  <'  I 
was  bom  in  Massachusetts,"  was  the  reply.  '*  So 
was  my  mother,"  returned  the  boy,  brightening 
up ;  «  she  was  a  New  England  girl,  and  she  was 
wnat  you  call  a  *  school-ma*am,'  up  North ;  she 
married  my  father,  and  I'm  their  boy ;  but  how 
she  does  love  New  England,  and  the  Yankees,  and 
the  old  United  States !  and  so  do  L" 

The  Major  was  touched,  as  well  he  might  be ; 
and  his  heart  wanned  to  the  boy  as  to  a  young 
hocother;  and  he  took  out  his  knife,  severed  a 
battoii  from  his  coat,  and  handed  it  to  him  for  a 
rcBwmbrance.  "O,  I've  got  half  a  dozen  just 
1Dl0  it.  See  here ! "  and  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
little  atring  of  them — fpits  of  other  boys  in  blue. 

**  My  mother  would  like  to  see  you,"  he  added, 
"and  111  go  and  tell  her." 

**  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  growled  the 
gaard,  suddenly  wheeling  round  upon  him ;  and 
the  boy  slipped  away  into  the  crowd,  and  was 
gone.  Not  more  than  half  an  hour  elapsed  before 
a  lovely  lady,  accompanied  by  the  little  patriot, 
passed  slowly  down  tne  sidewalk  next  to  the  curb- 
stone. She  did  not  pause,  she  did  not  speak ;  if 
she  miled  at  all,  it  was  faintly ;  but  she  handed 
to  one  and  another  of  the  prisoners  bank  notes 
as  ahe  went  As  they  neared  the  Major,  the  boy 
gvre  him  a  swnificant  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*«Thaf8  my  New  England  mother."  The  eyes 
of  ^bm  elegant  lady  and  the  poor,  weary  officer 


met  for  an  instant,  and  she  passed  away  like  a 
vision,  out  of  sight  Who  will  not  join  with  me 
in  fervently  breathing  two  beatitudes :  God  bless 
the  young  Georgian,  and  blessed  forever  be  the 
Northem  schoouna'am  ?  —  B.  F»  Taylor, 


"  Good  Shooting." — The  color-bearer  of  the 
Tenth  Tennessee  .(Irish)  bavins  been  shot  down 
in  the  battle  of  Qhickamauga,  the  Colonel  ordered 
one  of  the  privates  to  take  the  colors.  Pat,  who 
was  loading  at  the  time,  replied :  **  By  the  holy 
St  Patrick,  Colonel,  there's  so  much  good 
shooting  here,  I  haven't  a  minute's  time  to 
waste  frK)ling  with  that  thing." 


Gaining  the  Cbest  of  Rocky  Face. — After 
the  evacuation  of  Tunnel  Hill,  Georgia,  by  the 
rebels,  the  Fourth  corps  (Howard's)  passed  to 
the  right  of  the  place,  confronting  them  on  Rocky- 
face  Ridge. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  May,  1864,  a  detach- 
ment of  Harker's  brigade  was  ordered  on  a  recon- 
noissance  to  the  normem  extremity  of  the  ridge* 
The  balance  of  the  brigade  being  held  in  reserve 
at  the  base,  Colonel  Opdyke,  with  his  five  hundred 
Ohio  (One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth)  llgers 
was  ordered  forward,  with  a  guide,  to  develop  die 
enemy  on  the  ridge,  and,  if  possible,  gain  a  posi- 
tiou  there.  Skirmishing  commenced  at  the  oase, 
and  increased  in  severity  as  our  men  ascended. 
But  up  they  went,  the  skirmishers  dodging  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  from  rock  to  rock,  to  escape  the 
bullets  that  were  showered  upon  them  from  the 
crest  The  sides  of  the  ridge  were  so  steep  and 
rocky  that  the  men  were  obBged  to  cling  to  the 
trees  and  jutting  clifis  to  help  themselves  along. 
Field  officers  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead 
their  horses,  and  even  then  could  only  proceed  with 
great  diffictilty.  Twice  the  men  were  ordered  to 
Ue  down  and  rest,  in  order  to  cool  themselves,  aa 
the  day  was  exceedingly  warm,  and  the  exercise 
severe. 

Simultaneously  with  the  second  order  to  halt, 
the  cry  ruuR  out  from  the^  rocks  above  us,  "  We 
have  gained  the  crest  !^^  we  have  gained  the 
cbest! !"  The  announcement  seemed  to  elec- 
trify the  men,  and  with  a  shout  that  rent  the  air, 
they  sprang  forward  like  tigers,  and  in  a  moment 
the  entire  regiment  rested  on  ibe  summit  of  the 
ridge.  Stopping  a  moment  to  breathe,  they 
were  again  ordered  to  advance,  which  they  did 
with  a  determined  bravery  that  defied  the  sneak- 
ing enemy  that  skulked  from  rock  to  rock,  im- 
proving every  obstacle  to  embarrass  them.  Hay- 
mg  driven  the  enemy  more  than  half  a  mile,  the 
men  were  ordered  to  throw  up  stone-works  for 
temporary  security,  until  further  orders  were 
received  from  the  rear.  The  reply  came  in  these 
words — ''You  have  accompUshed  all,  and  more 
thui  was  expected.  Take  a  strong  position  and 
await  orders." 

The  Sixty-fifth  Ohio  infantrjr,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  remainder  of  the  brigade,  came  to  the 
support  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth. 
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Incidents  op  the*  B attlb  or  BsaACA,  Ga.  — 
May  18.  —  **  I  have  juH  been  over  that  pardon  of 
te  battle-field  where  ^he  Twentieth  corps  re- 
pidsed  the  enemy  yestenjaj,  and  the  aight  pre- 
sented is  enough  to  make  Uie  heart  of  one  fang 
accustomed  to  war  ache.  The  ambulance  corps, 
so  complete  in  all  its  details,  is  gathering  in  the 
wounded,  and  the  groans  of  th«  sufferers  are  grat- 
ing to  the  ear.  AU  the  rebel  d)wd  and  wounded 
are  left  in  our  hands  to  be  cared  for.  The  ground 
is  thickly  strewn  with  the  Tictims  in  about  eaual 
proportions,  excepting  at  those  places  where  aes- 
perate  charges  were  made  upon  bur  line,  when 
tl^  enemy  came  out  of  his  breastworks ;  there 
the  rebels  largely  predominate.  There,  within  a 
few  yards  of  me,  a  wounded  rebel  is  stopping  the 
blood  that  endeavors  to  make  its  exit  tnrough  a 
ffhastly  grape  wound  in  the  leg  of  a  Union  sol- 
dier; while  over  yonder,  beneath  an  oak,  a 
wounded  Federal  is  in  the  act  of  givinp^  water 
from  his  canteen  to  an  enemy  who  feU  beside  him, 
and  whose  life-blood  discolors  the  garments  of 
both.  After  die  shock  of  battle  has  passed,  the 
helpless  inhabitants  of  the  rifle  pits  and  trenches 
are  no  longer  enemies.  A  common  sympathy 
seems  to  inspire  them,  and  they  are  once  more 
fiiends  and  brothers  —  children  of  one  Father. 

**  On  the  field,  yesterday,  on  the  left,  near  Tilton, 
where  our  cavalry  engaged  the  enemy,  a  beaud- 
ful  garden,  clothed  in  all  the  loveliness  that  rare 
plants  and  southern  flowers  could  give  it,  at- 
tracted mv  attendon,  and  I  was  drawn  to  it  The 
house  had  been  deserted  by  its  owners,  and  the 
'smiling  magnolias  and  roses  seemed  to  stand 
guard  over  the  deserted  premises.  I  entered 
through  an  open  gate,  stooped  to  pluck  a  rose 
from  the  bush,  when  I  discovered  one  of  the 
enemy's  pickets  lying  nardally  covered  by  the 
grass  and  bushes — deaoL  He  was  a  noble-look- 
mg  man,  and  upon  his  countenance  there  seemed 
to  rest  the  remnant  of  a  smile.  The  right  hand 
clasped  a  rose,  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  sever- 
ing from  its  stem  when  he  received  the  messen- 
ger of  death.  In  the  afternoon  the  cavalry  dug 
a  narrow  grave,  and,  with  Federal  soldiers  for 
pall-bearers,  and  the  beautiful  flowen  for  mourn- 
ers, he  was  laid  to  rest,  the  rose  still  elasped  in 
his  stiffened  hand.  Nothing  was  found  to  iden- 
tify him,  and  in  that  lonely  grave  his  life's  his- 
tory lies  entombed.  No  sister's  tean  will  baptize 
the  grave  among  the  roses  where  the  dead  picket 
sleeps."  

General  Terbt  and  Colonel  Olmsted. — 
Major  Gardiner,  of  the  Seventh  Connecdcut  regi- 
ment, teUs  this  characterisdo  story  of  General 
Terry,  the  late  Colonel  of  his  regiment : 

"  Alter  Fort  Pulaski  had  been  placed  in  Gen- 
eral Terrv's  charge,  and  as  its  rebel  commander. 
Colonel  Olmsted,  was  about  to  be  sent  North  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  General  Terry,  appreciating  the 
embarrassments  to  which  he  might  be  subjected, 
told  him  that  as  it  was  not  probable  that  he  was 
supplied  with  current  money,  and  as  Confederate 
money  was  valueless  except  as  a  curiosity,  he  de- 
sired that  he  would  accept  of  a  sum  that  might  free 


unpi  tSDipoiwy  ineoBveoienco,  and  pieasBiBd 
him  with  flfhr  doDm  in  good  money.  Tllit  oftr 
was  gratefully  acoepledy  ^  course^  with  sintafafe 
acknowledgments  ot  the  generosity  which  prompt- 
ed it  ««_« 

An  Heboic  Sailox. — In  the  record  of  the  ww, 
not  the  least  interesting  features  are  the  heroiB 
deeds  of  the  humble  men  who  compose  the  nak 
and  file  of  the  army  and  navy.  Instances  of  in- 
dividual heroism  and  self-saoifioe  present  them- 
selves in  abondance,  and  ibmish  a  rich  harvest 
of  materials  for  the  annalist  and  historian.  One 
of  the  most  conspicnous  of  these  is  the  ease  of 
the  gallant  tar,  John  Davis,  whose  eonrage  m  the 
atta^  on  Elisabeth  City,  N.  C^  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  mention  by  his  immediate  com* 
mander  and  by  Commodcne  Goldsboroo^  who 
thus  unite  to  make  manifte  the  bond  of  trae 
chivalry  which  binds  together  all  farave  BMl^ 
however  widely  separated  their  stadon.  The  hL- 
lowing  is  the  story  of  this  brave  sailor: 

**  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Chapin,  commanding  United 
States  steamer  Valley  dty,  off  Roanoke  Islmdf 
writes  to  Commodore  Goldsborough  under  date 
of  February  25th,  nodcin|^  a  magnanimous  act 
of  bravery  by  John  Davis,  gunner's  mate  on 
board  his  vessel,  at  the  taking  of  Elisabeth  CSty* 
He  says  John  Davis  was  at  hu  stadon,  daring  the 
acdon,  in  the  magazine  issuing  powder,  when  a 
shell  from  the  enemjr's  battery  penetndted  into 
the  magazine,  and  exploded  outside  of  it.  His 
threw  mmself  over  a  barrd  of  powder,  nrotectiiy 
it  with  hu  own  body  fit>m  the  fire,  whue  at  the 
same  time  passing  out  the  powder  fbr  the  gima. 
Commodore  Gol&borough,  in  transmitdng  tUi 
letter  to  the  Navy  Department,  says :  '  It  aflbids 
me  infinite  pleasure  to  forward  this  comnmniea- 
don  to  the  Navy  Department,  to  whose  eq)ecial 
consideration  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  gaUant 
and  noble  sailor  luluded  to ; '  and  he  adds  in  a 
postscript :  '  Davis  actually  seated  himself  on  the 
barrel,  tne  top  bei^  out,  and  in  tins  position  be 
remained  untu  the  names  were  exdn^uished."' 

The  Navy  Department  promptly  rewarded 
John  Davis,  the  brave  sailor  who  so  eourageoudy 
protected  firom  the  flames  a  bairel  of  gunpowdor 
on  the  steamer  Valley  City  during  the  attadi 
upon  Elizabeth  City.  He  was  a  gunner^a  natflb 
receiving  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dcdlars  jmt 
month,  or  three  hundred  dollars  per  year.  The 
evidence  of  his  bravery  was  received  at  the  Navy 
Department  on  the  evening  of  the  lOdi  instant, 
ana  on  the  next  day  Secretary  Welles  sent  him 
the  following  letter,  appointing  him  a  gunner,  an 
office  which  carries  witn  it  a  salur  of  one  thou- 
sand dollan  per  year,  and  is  a  life  appKointment, 
the  salanr  increasing  by  length  of  service  to  one 
thousana  four  hun£ed  and  fifty  dollan : 

•<  Navt  Dbpaetmsstt,  Xareh  11,  ISiEL 

**  Sm :  Your  commanding  offioor  and  the  Flsg- 
Officer  of  the  Northern  Atlantk  Blodiading 
Squadron,  have  brought  to  the  nodoe  of  the  De- 
partment your  courage  and  presence  oi  mind,  dis- 
played on  the  10th  ultimo,  in  proteeting  with 
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your  penon  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  from  the 
naoMt. 

^  As  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  your  bnTery, 
joo  are  liereby  apnomted  an  actin^-gonner  in  the 
DAYj  of  the  Unitea  States  from  this  aate. 

**  Enclosed  herewith  is  a  blaidL  oath  of  office, 
which,  having  executed,  you  will  return  to  the 
Deportment,  accompanied  by  your  letter  of  accept- 


**  If,  after  you  have  served  six  months  at  sea, 
Jim  shall  furnish  the  Department  with  ntisfiictory 
teatimonials  from  vour  commanding  officer,  awar- 
xant  will  be  issnea  to  you,  bearing  the  same  dote 
cf  this  acting  appointment. 

**  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gideon  Welles.'' 

A  Joan  d'Asc.  —  A  maurauding  band  of  reb- 
ela  in  Kentucky,  on  their  way  to  Mount  Sterling, 
att^ped  at  the  nouse  of  a  Mr.  Oldom,  and,  he  be- 
ing absent  at  the  time,  plundered  him  of  all  his 
hones,  and  amoDg  them  a  valuable  one  belonging 
to  Ms  daughter  Cornelia.  She  resisted  the  out- 
fit as  long  as  she  could,  but  finding  all  her  ef- 
Ifartf  in  vain,  she  sprang  upon  another  horse,  and 
itarted  post,  haste  towaros  the  town  to  give  the 
alarm.  Her  first  animal  gave  out,  when  she  seized 
another,  and  meeting  the  messen^r  from  Mid- 
dleCim,  she  sent  him  as  fast  as  his  horse  could 
carry  him  to  convey  the  necessary  warning  to 
Hount  Sterling,  where  he  arrived  most  oppor- 
tonefy.  Miss  Oldom  then  retraced  her  way  to- 
wards home,  taking  with  her  a  double-barrelled 
•hot-ffttiL  She  found  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  on  the 
xoad,l)elonginff  to  a  rebel  officer,  which  contained 
a  pair  of  rev(»vers,  and  soon  she  came  up  with 
the  advancinj^  maurauders,  and  ordered  them  to 
bait.  Perceiving  that  one  of  the  thieves  rode 
liar  horse,  she  ordered  him  to  surrender  her 
horse ;  this  he  refused,  and  finding  that  persua- 
sion would  not  ^ain  her  ends,  she  levelled  the 
ahot-ffun  at  the  nder,  commanded  him,  as  Damon 
did  Ukd  traveller,  "down  from  his  horse,"  and 
threatened  to  fire  if  he  did  not  comply.  Her  in- 
domitable spirit  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  robb^, 
aedng  someUung  in  her  eye  that  spoke  a  terrible 
■lenaee,  surrendered  her  fiivorite  steed.  When 
die  had  regained  his  back,  and  patted  him  on 
the  neck,  he  gave  a  neigh  of  mingled  triumph 
and  recognition,  and  she  turned  his  head  home- 
ward ana  canteied  off  as  leisurely  as  if  she  were 
tduog  her  morning  exercise. 
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THB  BALLAD   OF  ISHMAEL    DAT. 

Oini  summer  morning  a  daring  band 

Of  rebels  rode  into  Maryland^ 
Over  the  prosperous  peaceful  farms. 
Sending  terror  and  strange  alarms. 
The  d^ter  of  hoofk  and  the  dang  of  arms. 

7Mh  from  the  South,  where  the  hun^  pine» 
Ihgr  ate  lU^e  Pharaoh's  starving  kine ; 
Tnejr  swept  the  land  like  devouring  surge. 
And  left  their  path,  to  its  frrthest  verge. 
Bare  as  the  track  of  the  locust-scourge. 


The  rebels  are  coming,*'  fiur  and  near 
Bang  the  tidings  of  dr^  and  frar ; 
Sme  paled,  and  cowered,  and  sought  to  hide ; 
Some  stood  erect  in  their  fearless  pride ; 
And  women  shuddered,  and  children  cned. 

But  others —  vipers  in  human  form, 
Stinging  the  bosom  that  kept  them  warm  — 
Welcomed  with  triumph  the  thievish  band, 
Hurried  to  oflbr  the  friendly  hand. 
As  the  rebels  rode  into  Maryland,  — 

Made  them  merry  with  fSood  and  wine. 
Clad  them  in  sannents  rich  and  fine,  — 
For  rags  and  hunger  to  make  amends,  — 
Plattered  them,  praised  them  with  selfish  ends : 
••  Leave  u$  scatmess,  for  we  are  friends ! " 

Could  traitors  trast  a  traitor  ?    Not 

Little  they  fiivored  friend  or  fbe. 
But  gathered  the  cattle  the  fimns  across, 
Flinging  back,  with  a  scornful  toss  — 
'*  If  ye  are  fiieiuU,  ye  can  bear  the  loss  I  '* 

Flushed  with  triumph,  and  wine,  and  prey. 
They  neared  the  dwelling  of  Ishmael  l^ay, 
A  sturdy  veteran,  gray  and  old, 
WiUi  heart  of  a  patriot,  firm  and  bold. 
Strong  and  steac&st — unbribed,  unsold* 

And  Ishmael  Day,  his  brave  head  bare. 
His  white  locks  tossed  by  the  morning  air» 
Fearless  of  danger,  or  death,  or  scars. 
Went  out  to  raise,  by  the  farm-yard  bars. 
The  dear  old  flag  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars, 

Proudly,  steadily,  up  it  flew. 

Gorgeous  with  crimson,  and  white,  and  bluet    * 
l£i  withered  hand,  as  he  shook  it  freer, 
May  have  trembled,  but  not  with  fear, 
Wlule,  shoutings  the  rebels  drew  more  near. 

•*  Halt  I "    They  had  seen  the  hated  si^ 
Floating  free  from  old  Ishmaers  line  — 

"  Lower  that  rag !  **  was  their  wrathfiil  cry. 

"Never!"  rung  Ishmael  Day's  reply ; 

"  Fire,  if  it  please  you — I  can  but  die ! " 

One,  with  a  loud,  defiant  lauffh. 
Left  his  comrades,  and  nearea  the  staff. 
•'  Down!  "  —  came  the  fearless  patriot's  cry— * 
"  Dare  to  lower  that  fiag,  and  die  I 
One  must  bleed  for  it — you  or  1 1  '* 

But  caring  not  for  the  stem  command. 
He  drew  uie  halliards  with  daring  hand; 
Pinff!  went  the  rifle-ban  —  down  he  came 
Under  the  fUur  he  had  tried  to  shame  — 
Old  Ishmad  Day  took  careful  aim ! 

Seventy  winters  and  three  had  shed 
Their  snowy  glories  on  Ishmael's  head ; 
But  though  cheeksmay  wither,  and  locks  grow 

His  feme  shall  be  fresh,  and  young  alway — 
Honor  be  to  old  Ishmael  Day  I 


ALIENATI0N8  OF  Wab.— The  war  produced 
strange  alienations.  Two  Xentuckians,  fiither 
and  son,  were  on  a  railroad  train  in  Indiana.  The 
fiither  was  a  rd>el  prisooeri  the  lonwaaaFedr 
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eral  gu.\rd.on  the  platform  of  the  car.  The  old 
man,  see'ne  his  Aon,  presumed  to  take  more  lib- 
erty than  ihe  rule  allowed,  and  put  his  head  out- 
side the  dor.  His  son  hastily  advanced,  piece 
at  the  shoul'ler,  with  a  sharp  ^^  Get  back  Uiere, 
you  old  rebel : "        

Incidents  op  the  Peninsula. — During  the 
first  day's  skirmish  near  Lee's  Mills,  two  8ol£ers, 
one  from  Maine,  the  other  from  Georgia,  posted 
themselves  each  behind  a  tree,  and  indulged  in 
sundry  shots,  without  eflSsct  on  either  side,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  up  a  lively  chat  Finally, 
that  getting  a  httle  teoious,  Georgia  calls  out  to 
Maine,  '*  Give  me  a  show,"  meaning  step  out,  and 
give  an  opportunity  to  hit  Maine,  in  response, 
pokes  out  his  head  a  few  inches,  and  Georgia 
cracks  away,  and  misses.  *'  Too  high,"  says  Maine. 
^  Now  give  me  a  show."  Georgia  pokes  out  her 
head,  and  Maine  biases  away.  **  Too  low,"  sings 
Georgia.  In  this  way  the  two  alternated  several 
times,  without  hitting.  Finally,  Maine  sends  a  ball 
80  as  to  graze  the  tree  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
ear  of  (jeoi];;ia.  *'  Cease  firing,"  shouts  Georgia. 
**  Cease  it  is,"  responds  Maine.  *'  Look  here," 
says  one,  "  we  have  carried  on  this  business  long 
enough  for  xyue  day.  'Spose  we  adjourn  for  ra- 
tions P  "  "  Agreed,"  says  the  other.  And  so  the 
two  marched  away  in  different  directions,  one 
whistling  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  the  other  «« Dixie." 

'**  Whue  coming  home  from  a  scout,"  says  a 
soldier  at  Yorktown,  "  we  called  at  a  house,  and 
found  a  couple  of  ladies,  quite  young,  and  one  as 
handsome  as  a  Hebe.  They  were  secesh  to  the 
*  backbone,'  and  had  each  a  lover  in  the  rebel 
anny ;  one  of  them  was  at  Yorktown,  and  only 
left  the  day  before,  to  pick  his  way  back  along  the 
York  River,  and  carry  such  information  as  he 
had  ffotten  from  us.  The  young  lady  showed  us 
his  photograph,  a  good-looking  Lieutenant,  and 
hoped  we  should  meet  him  face  to  face,  that  he 
might  leave  us  for  dead.  '  O,'  said  she,  *  if  all 
the  Yankees  were  one  man,  and  I  had  a  sword 
here,  I  should  like  to  cut  his  throat!' 

**  And  she  said  it  with  a  vim,  too.  We  told 
her  we  would  take  good  care  of  young  Lieuten- 
ant White,  and  see  that  Miss  Florill  had  an  op- 
portunity to  change  her  name  after  the  battle  was 
over,  hoping  for  an  invitation  to  the  wedding ;  and 
as  she  had  called  me  the  *  Divine,'  chaplahi  of 
the  re^ment,  I  proposed  to  marry  theuL 

**  *  Never,'  said  she.  '  I  hope  he  will  come  home 
dead  before  you  shall  take  Yorktown.  I  would 
wade  in  blood  up  to  my  knees  to  bury  his  body.' 

**  She  spoke  of  poison  in  a  glass  of  water  we 
drank,  but  I  replied  that  '  one  look  of  her  angel 
&oe,  one  smile  from  her  lovely  features,  would  be 
an  antidote  to  the  rankest  poison.'  'Yes,'  she 
replied,  *  and  to  your  hatred  of  the  South  too  ? ' 

"The  flirtation  nearly  made  her  in  favor  of 
Union,  and  us  the  more  so.  But  we  had  not 
gone  far  when  we  observed  a  company  of  soldiers 
approaching,  who  brought  with  them  the  lover  a 
corpse  upon  a  litter,  returning  to  his  sweetheart 
He  had  been  shot,  while  trying  to  avoid  the  quick 
eye  of  our  sharpshooters,  near  a  house  upon  the 


York  Biver  shore,  where  his  fiither  had  resided^ 
and  where  a  negro  informed  the  soldiers  that  his 
mother  and  sister  were  at  the  house  where  we 
had  been  in  conversation  with  the  ladies,  one  of 
whom  was  his  sister,  and  our  soldiers  had,  after 
receiving  orders,  carried  him  to  be  buried. 

"  We  did  not  mar  the  sorrow  of  the  rekdvei 
by  stopping  to  vntness  the  reception  of  the 
body."  

"MiLiTAET  Necessitt."  —  A  knot  of  news- 
paper correspondents  in  the  department  of  the 
Kappahannock  took  formal  possession  of  certsin 
rebel  premises,  and  adopted  tne  following  dedans 
tory  resolutions : 

*'  1.  Eesolvedf  That  the  house  belonged  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  reason  of  ita  owner's  s^ 
cession  and  abandonment,  and  not  to  the  officers 
who  occupied  it  That  we  were  equally  childrea 
of  Unde  Sam,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  Unde  Sot 
has  repudiated  primogenitmre  from  his  first  stait 
out  in  life,  all  his  chilmn  were  entitled  to  share 
alike,  at  present  and  in  prospective,  and  that  the 
house  was  ours  to  use,  as  much  as  the  offioen. 
That  we,  therefore,  should  take  possession  of  any 
unoccupied  portion  of  it  That  the  dining-rooai 
was  unoccupied  for  the  ni^ht,  and  that  there  «a 
should  take  up  our  lodgings. 

'*  2.  Resolcea,  Of  all  ue  appliances  of  eomibtt 
that  we  could  find  unappropnated«  ditto.  That 
we  should  take  some  wood,  enough  to  ke^  a 
roaring  fire  all  night,  to  warm  our  feet  by. 

''  3.  Resolved,  Of  everything  to  eat,  ditto ;  pro- 
vided that  we  could  get  cook^  consent,  admowl- 
edging  valid  authority  over  the  matter  in  hisif 
derived  from  his  skill  and  labor  in  making  it 
eatable. 

"  4.  Eesolvedt  That  we  do  all  these  tlungs  aa  a 
militaiT  necessit)*,  and  in  strict  conformity  to,  and 
most  cevoted  regard  for,  the  constitution  of  the 
doers."  .^«_ 

A  Bbaye  Pennstlvaniak.  —  At  the  battle 
and  capture  of  Port  Gibson,  Sergeant  Oiariei 
Bcuner,  a  Pennsylvanian,  of  Northampton  Conatft 
with  a  squad  of  fifty  men  of  the  Twen^r-thnd 
regiment  Wisconsin  Tolunteers,  was  the  nrsl  to 
enter  the  fort  The  fiag-seigeant  being  wounded^ 
Seigeant  Bruner  seized  the  colors,  and,  amid 
cheers  and  a  rain  of  bullets,  planted  the  Sisis 
and  Stripes  upon  the  ramparts. 

Again,  at  Champion  Hill,  the  Twenty-third  was 
about  brealdng,  when  Sergeant  Bruner  took  the 
colors  in  his  nand,  and  cried,  "Bojrs,  follow! 
don't  flinch  from  your  duty ! "  and  on  they  w«i^ 
following  their  brave  color-bearer;  and  the  in- 
trenchment  was  taken. 

Again,  at  the  battle  of  Big  Black,  company  B» 
of  the  Twenty-third  Wisconsin,  got  orders  from 
General  Grant  to  ^lant  a  cannon,  and  try  to 
silence  a  battery,  which  was  bravely  done ;  wfaa 
the  cannon  was  dismantled,  Oaptain  and  Fint 
Lieutenant  were  gone  and  wounded.  Sergeant 
Bruner  a^ain  cheered  on  his  men,  and  in  a  hand* 
to-hand  fight  the  enemy  were  routed.  The  Ser- 
geant was  made  prisoner  twice  j  bat  hia  cupton 
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were  soon  put  hars  du  eotnbat  by  his  brave  fol- 
kmen,  who  would  die  for  their  gallant  Sergeant, 
and  now  Captain.  The  rebels  were  driven  back, 
with  lost  colors. 

Singular  to  say,  Serjeant  Bruner  has  led  on 
bis  men  in  more  than  thirteen  battles,  always  in 
front,  yet  he  has  never  been  wounded.  He  cap- 
tioed  with  his  own  hands  three  rebel  flags,  which 
be  handed  over  to  General  Grant 

Sergeant  Bruner,  the  only  Pennsylvanian  in 
that  regiment,  does  the  old  keystone  State  great 
honor.  

Bratebt  at  Lee's  Mills.  —  Among  the  in- 
cidents of  the  fiffht  at  Lee's  Mills,  Virginia,  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1862,  was  the  recovery  from  a 
fever  of  Sergeant  Fletcher,  of  company  £,  Third 
Vermont,  on  the  sick  list,  and  excused  from  duty, 
ind  the  use  he  made  of  his  temporary  health.  He 
crossed  the  stream  and  went  through  the  fight ; 
then,  on  his  return,  was  among  those  who  went  back 
and  rescued  the  wounded.  On  his  return  to  camp, 
he  went  into  hospital  and  resumed  his  fever,  with 
aggravation. 

John  Harrington,  a  beardless  orphan  boy  of 
■eventeen,  unarmed,  went  over  and  rescued  out 
€i  the  rifle  pit  a  disabled  comrade. 

Lieutenant  Whittemore  commanded  company 
£,  which  is  without  a  Captain  for  some  reason. 
Thia  officer,  with  his  revolver,  covered  Harrington 
kk  his  hazardous  expedition,  and  killed  several 
rebels  who  aimed  their  pieces  at  the  boy.  His 
moat  intimate  friend  in  the  company,  private 
Vance,  had  been  killed  in  the  rifle-pit  Whitte- 
more, enraged  with  sorrow,  burst  into  tears,  and 
scdzing  the  dead  soldier's  musket,  stood  over  him, 
and  threatened  death  to  any  who  should  retreat ; 
and  then  stooping  down,  he  took  cartridge  after 
cartridge  from  nis  friend's  box,  and  killed  his  man 
with  every  fire  —  raging  with  a  divine  fury  the 
while. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  the  fight  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  uniform  of  Captain  Bennett,  of  com- 
pany K,  of  the  Third  Vermont.  It  had  ei^ht  bul- 
let holes  in  it — one  through  the  collar  of  ms  coat, 
one  through  the  right  coat-sleeve,  one  through  his 
pantaloons  below  the  left  knee,  one  through  both 
pantaloons  and  drawers  above  the  right  knee,  and 
fanr  through  the  skirts  of  his  coat  There  was 
not  a  scratch  upon  this  man's  skin. 


ROSECRANS  AND  THE  CONFEDEBATE  CaPTAIN. 

—The  following  interview  took  place,  during  the 
progress  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  between 
Ueneral  Rosecrans  and  a  Captain  Kioe,  of  the 
First  Texas  regiment  The  Captain  was  made 
prisoner  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  taken  im- 
mediatelv  to  Rosecrans,  who  was  two  hundred  and 
fiftr  yaros  in  the  rear  of  the  portion  of  his  army 
wlocn  was  ensaffed  by  Hood's  division.  Rose- 
cfans  appeared,  dressed  in  black  breeches,  white 
Teat,  ana  plain  blouse,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
gorgeous  stafL  The  General  is  short  and  thick- 
set, with  smooth  face,  rosy  cheeks  and  lips,  bril- 
liant  black  eyes,  and  is  very  handsome.    He  is 


exceedingly  aflable  and  pleasant  in  conversation. 
On  the  approach  of  Captain  R.,  he  dismounted, 
tapped  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
**  Let  us  step  aside  and  talk  a  little.**  Seated  on 
a  fallen  tree,  some  thirty  yards  from  the  staff,  the 
General,  h  la  genuine  Yankee,  picked  up  a  stick 
and  commenced  whittling,  and  the  following  con- 
versation ensued : 

Bosecraru,    Where  are  your  Hues  ? 

Bice.  General,  it  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  vour  lines ;  if  you  take  the  same 
amount  of  trouble,  you  will  find  ours. 

Bose.  (Wincing  slightly.)  What  brigade  do 
you  belong  to  P 

Bice,    Robertson's. 

Bose.    What  division  ? 

Biee.    I  don't  know. 

Bose.    What  corps  ? 

Bice.    I  don't  know. 

Bose.    Do  you  belong  to  Bragg's  army  P 

Bice,    O,  yes,  sir. 

Rosecrans  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  at  his  in* 
genuous  manner,  so  perfectly  open  and  candid  the 
Captain  seemed,  then  again  commenced,  blandly : 

Bose.  How  many  of  Longstreet's  men  got 
here  ? 

Bice.    About  forty-five  thousand. 

Bose.    Is  Longstreet  in  command? 

Bice.  0,  no,  sir !  General  Bragg  is  in  com- 
mand. 

Bose.  Captain,  you  don't  seem  to  know  much, 
for  a  man  whose  appearance  seems  to  indicate  so 
much  intelligence. 

Bice.  Well,  General,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  my  information,  I  will  volunteer  some.  We 
are  going  to  whip  you  most  tremendously  in  this 
fight 

Bose.    Why  ? 

Bice.    Because  you  are  not  ready  to  fight 

Bose.    Were  you  ready  ? 

Bice.    Yes ;  we  were  ready. 

Bose.    How  do  you  know  we  were  not  ready  P 

Bice.  You  sent  a  brigade  to  bum  a  bridge. 
General  Bragg  sent  a  brigade  to  drive  yours  back. 
You  were  forced  to  reenforce ;  then  General  Bragg 
recnforced,  and  forced  you  into  an  engagement 

Bose.  I  find  you  know  more  than  I  thought 
you  did«  You  can  go  to  the  rear.  —  SoiUhem 
paper.  ^__^_^ 

How  AN  Amputation  is  Performed. — Im- 
agine yourself  in  the  hospital  of  the  Sixth  corps 
after  a  battle.  There  lies  a  soldier,  whose  thiffh 
has  been  mangled  by  a  shell ;  and,  although  ne 
may  not  know  it,  the  limb  will  have  to  be  ampu- 
tated to  save  his  life.  Two  Surgeons  have  already 
pronounced  this  decision ;  but,  according  to  the 
present  formation  of  a  hospital  in  this  camp,  no 
one  Surgeon,  nor  two,  can  order  an  amputation, 
even  of  a  finger.  The  opinion  of  five,  at  least, 
and  sometimes  more,  including  the  division  Sur- 
geon, always  a  man  of  superior  skill  and  experi- 
ence, must  first  be  consulted,  and  then,  if  there  is 
an  agreement,  depend  upon  it,  the  operation  is 
necessary.  This  did'not  use  to  be,  in  the  earlier 
months  of  the  war;  but  it  is  so  now.    Suppose 
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that  the  amputatioii  has  heen  decided  upon ;  the 
man*  who  is  a  rebel,  and  an  Irishman,  with  strong 
nerve  and  firame,  is  approached  by  one  of  the  Sur- 
geons, and  told  that  he  will  now  be  attended  to, 
and  whatever  is  best  will  be  done  fior  him.  Thej 
cannot  examine  his  wound  thoroughly  where  he 
lies,  so  he  is  tenderly  lifted  on  to  a  rough  table. 
A  rebel  Surgeon  is  among  the  number  present 
The  man,  as  I  have  said,  has  strong  nerve,  and  is 
not  reduced  by  bss  of  blood.  So,  then,  the  de- 
cision is  communicated  to  him  that  he  must  lose 
his  leg.  While  the  operating  Suigeon  is  examin- 
ing, and  they  are  taUunp  to  the  poor  fellow,  chlo- 
xoform  is  being  administered  to  him  through  a 
sponge.  The  first  sensations  of  this  sovereign 
balm  are  like  those  pleasant  ones  produced  bj  a 
few  glasses  of  whiskey,  and  the  Irishman  begins 
to  tmnk  he  is  on  a  spree,  and  throws  out  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  talks  ninnily.  The  inhalation  goes 
on,  and  the  beating  of  the  pulse  is  watched ;  and 
when  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  totally  oblivious 
to  all  feeling,  the  instruments  are  produced,  and 
the  operation  commences.  Down  goes  the  knife 
into  tne  flesh,  but  there  is  no  tremor  or  indication 
of  pain.  The  patient  is  dreaming  of  the  battle 
out  of  which  he  has  just  come.  Hear  him,  for 
he's  got  his  rifle  pointed  over  the  earthworks  at 
our  f^vancing  line  of  battle :  "  Arrah,  now  they 
come !  Give  it  to  'em !  Down  goes  my  man ! 
Load  up,  load  up  quick!  for  there  they  are  again ! 
Hi !  hi !  hi !  Up  they  come !  Now  for  another 
shot ! "  Such  are  a  sample  of  the  exclamations 
the  Celt  makes,  in  his  o^i^  brogue,  while  the  Sur- 
geons are  cutting,  and  carving,  and  sawing  away. 
The  leg  is  o^  and  carried  awav ;  the  arteries  are 
tied  up,  and  the  skin  is  neatly  sewed  over  the 
stump.  The  efiect  of  the  chloroform  is  relaxed ; 
and  when  the  patient  opens  his  eyes,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  he  sees  a  clean  white  bandage  where 
his  ghastly  wound  had  been,  and  his  lost  limb  is 
removed.  He  feels  much  easier,  and  drinks  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  good  whiskey  with  gusto. 
This  is  a  real  instance  of  amputation,  and  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  description  will  answer 
every  one.  .^«_ 

Anecdote  of  General  Sherman.  —  On  the 
arrival  of  General  Sherman  at  Savannah,  be  saw 
a  lar^  number  of  British  flags  displayed  from 
buildings,  and  had  a  curiosity  to  know  how  many 
British  Consuls  there  were  ttere.  He  soon  ascer- 
tained that  these  flass  were  on  buildings  where 
cotton  had  been  stored  away,  and  at  once  ordered 
it  to  be  seized.  Soon  after  that,  while  the  Gen- 
eral was  busily  engaged  at  headquarters,  a  pom- 
pous gentleman  waSied  in,  apparently  in  great 
baste,  and  inquired  if  he  was  General  Sherman. 
Having  received  an  affirmative  reply,  the  pom- 
pous gentleman  remarked,  "  that  when  he  leu  his 
residence.  United  States  troops  were  engaged  in 
removing  his  cotton  from  it,  when  it  was  protected 
by  the  British  flag." 

*'Stop,  sir!"  said  General  Sherman;  *'not 
your  cotton,  sir,  but  my  cotton,  — -  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Government,  sir.  I  have 
noticed,"  continued  General  Sherman,  **  a  great 


many  British  flags  all  about  here*  proteeting 
cotton.  I  have  seind  it  all,  in  the  name  of  my 
Government." 

**  But,  sir,"  said  the  Consul,  indignantly,  **  them 
is  scarcely  any  ootton  in  Savannah  that  does  not 
belonff  to*  me." 

''  There  is  not  a  poond  of  ootton  here,  airy  dHl 
does  not  belong  to  me,  for  the  United  Stetes," 
responded  Sherman. 

'*  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Consul,  tweUing  hhnself 
up  with  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  reddening  in 
the  face ;  **  my  Government  shall  hear  of  tfaia.  I 
shall  report  your  conduct  to  my  Oovemment, 
sir!" 

"  Ah !  pray,  who  are  yoo,  sir  ?  "  said  the  Gkn- 
era! 

''Consul  to  Her  British  Mijesty,  sir!" 

«'0!  indeed!"  responded  the  OeneraL  «•! 
hope  ]^ou  will  report  me  to  your  Govemmoit. 
You  will  please  say  to  your  Government,  fat  aw, 
that  I  have  been  fighting  the  English  Oovernmet 
all  the  way  frvm  &e  Ohio  River  to  Viekabiiigb 
and  thence  to  this  point  At  every  step  I  haie 
encountered  Britisn  arms,  British  monitioiis  of 
warf  and  British  goods  of  every  description— at 
every  step  —  sir.  I  have  met  them,  sir,  in  aU 
shapes ;  and  now,  sir,  I  find  vou  claiming  all  the 
cotton,  sir.  I  intend  to  calf  upon  my  Govern- 
ment to  order  me  to  Nassau  at  onoe." 

'*  What  do  you  propose  to  do  there?*  asked 
the  Consul,  somewhat  taken  aback. 

''  I  would,"  replied  the  General,  ^  take  with  ae 
a  quantity  of  picks  and  shovels,  and  throw  diat 
cursed  sand-hill  into  the  sea,  sir ;  and  then  I 
would  pay  for  it,  sir — if  necessary  f  Good  daj^ 
sir." 


One  of  God's  Noblemen.  — A  flat-boat  idl 
of  soldiers,  a  few  of  whom  were  African*  aU 
tempted  to  land  at  Rodman's  Point,  on  the  eotit 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  rebels  were  awaiting  their  approadi  in 
ambuscade,  and  reserved  their  fire  till  tne  end  of 
the  boat  was  resting  on  the  shore,  and  then  opened 
a  deadly  fire.  Life  could  only  be  saved  by  hpam 
flat  on  the  boat's  bottom ;  and  if  they  remamed 
inactive  long,  the  whole  boat*load  would  bt  cap- 


tured. One  of  the  nej^  soldiers,  who  si 
situation,  and  the  vital  importance  of  getting  tiM 
boat  off",  as  well  as  the  imminent  danger  or  the 
attempt,  said :  **  Somebody  got  to  die  to  get  matt 
out  dis  *ere,  and  it  mought  jus*  (u  tpell  be  wte  €U 
anybody !  " 

Ue  then  deliberately  rose  up,  stepped  on  shore, 
and  pushed  the  boat  offi  As  she  swung  deari 
and  the  men  crouching  in  the  bottom  were  saved, 
the  body  of  the  noble  African  fell  forward  into 
the  eiuhof  the  boat,  pierced  by  five  bullets^ 


Stobies  of  Wab.  —  A  Chaplain,  on  the  eve 
of  a  battle,  bade  the  soldiers  of  his  corps  figbt 
bravely,  for  those  who  fell "  would  sup  in  heaven," 
and  thereupon  himself  marched  to  the  rear,  re- 
plying, when  called  to  stop,  **that  for  his  part 
ne  never  took  msgigmnJ*   A  kindnd 
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related  of  a  militia  colonel  in  tixe  last  war  with 
Qreat  Britain.  Addressing  his  soldiers,  on  the 
ere  of  an  engagement,  he  told  them  to  ^'nress 
where  they  saw  his  white  plume  wave,"  aading 
that,  ^  if  oy  anjr  accident  the  regiment  was  over- 
powered  and  driven  off  the  field,  and  should  need 
'  nnther  orders  after  the  battle,  they  would  find 
him  (the  Colonel)  behind  Simon  Norris*  bam,  in 
the  town  of  fiuitan.** 


Half  ak  Houb  among  the  Rebels. — The 
sun  was  shining  down  in  a  style  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  sweltering  regions  of  the 
tropics.  Beneath  its  torrid  beams  several  hun- 
dred rebels,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  native  country,  trudged  their  way  fi*om 
the  Delaware  Wharf  to  the  depot,  in  West 
Fhiladelpfaia,  where  they  awaited  transportation. 
Among  the  motley  crowd  were  a  number  possess- 
ing natural  intelligence,  although  uneducated. 
Fkom  the  excessive  heat,  they  might  have  sup- 
poaed  they  were  already  in  the  "  Sunny  South," 
and  that  under  such  a  high  temperature  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Northerners  to  be  the  cold- 
bearted  barbarians  they  had  been  represented  to 
be.  The  repentants  presented  a  varied  picture 
ibr  pfailosopnieal  contemplation.  Some  or  them 
were  decidedly  sullen,  and  at  times  exhibited  a 
morose  disposition.  Others  seemed  to  regard 
matters  and  things  as  they  found  them,  with  a 
d^ree  of  phOosophy  entirely  creditable.  Num- 
bers were  IO(quacious,  and  their  speech  indicated 
the  peculiarities  of  various  localities  of  our  coun- 
tiy.  Among  that  crowd  was  a  tall  individual, 
with  grayisn^blue  eyes,  sunken  cheek,  sallow 
eomplrauon,  and  long,  yellowish  hair,  dangling 
down  his  neck.  He  seemed  possessed  of  naturcu 
intelligenoe,  but  was  deficient  in  point  of  edu- 
citioiL    In  hia  speech  he  was  remarkably  pro- 


Among  the  spectators  was  a  gentleman  re- 
markable for  the  emphatic  style  in  ti^hich  he 
enfiirccs  argument  on  the  different  topics  of  the 
day.  He  eyed  the  crowd  of  rebels  for  some  time, 
nringled  among  them,  and  finally  singled  out 
the  taU,  yellow-hmred  individual,  above  alluded 
tis  for  a  nttle  especial  conversation. 

^  You're  a  South  Carolinian,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
the  spectator. 

*■  That's  my  native  country,"  replied  the  repent- 
ant rebeL 

••  Your  native  country }  were  you  bom  there  P  " 

••  Waal,  I  was.'* 

**  Then  the  whole  country  is  your  native  coun- 
tiy,  and  not  simply  South  Carolinai''  responded 
the  gnitleman. 

**  Waal,  I  don't  know  about  that  ar,  stranger ; 
you  fellows  have  licked  us  like " 

^  Don't  say  that,  sir,  for  you  are  entirely  mis- 
taken," replied  the  interlocutor. 

**  Waal,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  lidiin' } 
if  we  didn't  get  it,  then  I  don't  know  what  a  lick- 
In*  is ;  why,  sir,  we're  tore  out,  root  and  branch, 
and  smaBned  down  like.  Vii]ginny. tobacco  in  a 


"Now,  let  me  tell  you,"  responded  the  dial- 
ogist,  *<  the  North  has  only  brought  you  fellowa 
back  into  the  Union ;  the  North  did  not  invade 
the  South  merely  to  thrash  you ;  the  North  took 
the  good  old  flag  of  the  Union  there,  and  asked 
you  to  come  under  its  protection ;  you  refused, 
and  the  North  went  at  you,  and,  after  pretty  hard 
fighting,  have  brought  you  under  that  flag  again. 
Tnis  is  all  the  North  has  done.  The  North  said 
that  the  Union  should  not  be  divided,  and  Uiia 
doctrine  is  fully  maintained  by  American  armi 
and  American  valor." 

By  this  time  the  argument  began  to  increase 
in  interest;  other  rebels  gathered  around,  and 
attentively  listened ;  they  looked  upon  the  Strang 
gentleman  as  though  a  sort  of  demigod  had  paid 
them  a  visit,  and  felt  that  words  of  wisdom  were 
dropping  from  his  lips. 

"  Uuess  that  are  leader  must  be  a  Congreift- 
man,"  said  one  rebel  to  another,  aside. 

*'He's  one  on  'em,  eny  how,"  said  another; 
**  but  he  don't  look  like  an  abolitiotter." 

**  No,  I  guess  be  am't  one  on  'em  critters,  no 
how,"  responded  a  third ;  **  but  he  talks  pooty." 

**  I  like  them  ar  sentiments,  and  v/hea  I  get  to 
Bed  River  I'll  express  'em  as  me  own,"  said  a 
rough-looking  customer  with  bushy  whiskers. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  gentleman,  '*  now  don't 
return  to  your  homes  with  any  fidse  notion  about 
the  people  of  the  North.  Thev  are  your  firiends  { 
the^  will  assist  you  if  you  will  only  show  a  dia* 
position  to  assist  yourselves  in  industrial  purstuta. 
You  must  go  to  work,  love  the  good  old  flag, 
and,  if  necessary,  you  must  fight  for  it,  and  not 
against  it" 

**  By ,  stranger,  you  speak  like  a  man ;  we 

never  will  fight  against  the  old  flag." 

"  Nor  the  Union  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,  never ;  we  are  for  the  Union  against 
all  enemies ;  we've  been  enemies  to  ourselves." 

*'  You  have  been  misled  by  false  teachers,  and 
you  must  guard  against  them;  you  must  think 
for  yourself;  but  never  array  yourself  against 
that  good  old  flag.  [Here  he  pointed  to  one  float- 
ing from  the  stim  on  the  depot]  You  must  pot 
all  your  Jeff  Davises  down  under  your  feet,  and 
not  PIfnnit  them  to  trample  you  in  the  dust" 

"That's    so,  by  ,"   chimed   in  severaL 

"D Jeff  Davis;  if  the  Government  don't 

hang  him,  we  will,  if  we  can  only  get  a  chance." 

It  really  seemed  that  these  men  would  have 
instantly  hung  Jeff  Davis,  or  any  admirers  of  the 
'*  stem  statesman,"  had  an  opportunity  been  given 
them.  By  the  time  the  dialogue  was  concluded 
the  rebels  gave  immistakable  evidence  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  their 
dreams,  by  actually  giving  three  cneers  for  the 
United  States,  and  death  to  Jeff  Davis. 


Speech  in  the  Mississippi  Ck)KyENnoN  of 
THE  "Gentleman  feom  Jones."  —  "I  an^  a 
mossy-back,  sir,  and  I  stand  here  to-day  to  repre- 
sent the  county  of  Jones.  People  said  that  the 
county  of  Jones  seceded  feom  MississippL    Yeai 
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sir,  we  did  secede  firom  the  Confederacy,  and,  sir, 
we  fought  them  like  dogs ;  we  killed  them  like 
derils;  we  buried  them  like  asses!  Yea,  like 
asses,  sir.  My  own  people  down  there  in  the 
county  of  Jones  did,  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
secede,  and  did  become  mossy-backs.  We  did 
fight  them  like  dogs  and  kill  them  like  hellions 
— IDlc  hellions,  I  say,  sir!  But  I  didn't  come 
here  to  gas,  sir ;  and  I  surrender  my  rights  to 
the  floor,  sir,  expressing  only  the  one  sentiment, 
that  I  stand  up  for  the  county  of  Jones  in  gen- 
eral. Yes,  sir,  I  am  for  Jones  all  the  time.  In 
my  suffering  coun^  the  wails  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty  widowed  women  and  shirt-tail  chil- 
dren are  ascending  before  the  God  of  right,  and 
appealing  in  tears  to  the  powers  appointed  for 
refieC''  

The  Lawbence  Massacre.  —  A  surrivor  of 
the  terrible  scenes  at  Lawrence  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  :  Early  on  the  jnoming  of  the 
massacre,  young  CoUamore,  son  of  Mayor  Colla- 
more,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  started  from  Law- 
rence for  a  him  whicm  was  owned  by  his  father, 
to  shoot  some  birds  for  a  sick  brother.  He  had 
cleared  the  limits  of  the  city  and  come  to  a  cross 
road,  when,  upon  looking  up,  he  saw,  within  a 
dozen  jjaces,  the  advance  guard  of  Quantrel, 
comprising  about  twenty  or  thirty  men.  He  kept 
on  and  passed  them,  when  they  ordered  him  to 
halt.  He  turned  and  came  towards  them,  scarcely 
suspecting  that  they  were  foes,  when  the  ruffians 
aimed  at  him  and  fired.  Providentially  not  a 
ball  hit  him,  although  several  grazed  his  person, 
one  of  them  actually  cutting  off  one  of  his  eye- 
lashes. Seeing  that  the  young  man  was  un- 
scathed, one  of  the  ruffians,  with  a  blasphemous 
denunciation  of  his  comrades  for  their  inex- 
pertness,  rode  up  to  him,  and,  taking  deliberate 
aim,  fired,  with  the  intention  of  lodging  a  ball  in 
his  abdomen.  Young  CoUamore  was  cool  and 
collected  in  this  trying  moment,  and  turning 
himself  so  as  to  disturb  his  assailant's  aim,  just 
as  the  rifle  was  discharged  rolled  from  his  horse, 
exdaimins^ — "I  am  uiled!"  The  shot  took 
effect  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh.  The  young 
man  was  perfecUy  conscious,  but  lay  entirely 
still,  feigning  death.  Several  others  of  the  biuid 
rode  up  and  discharged  their  pistols  or  rifles 
point  blank  at  him,  but  he  never  flinched,  and 
fortunately  was  not  again  hit  The  advance 
guard  passed  on,  and  CoUamore  then  attempted 
to  droj^  himself  to  a  house  in  the  neighborhood, 
occupied  by  an  Irishman,  which  had  been  spared 
through  the  intercessions  of  some  Irishmen  who 
were  among  the  ^errillas.  WhUe  doing  this  he 
saw  the  main  body  of  Quantrel's  gang  approach- 
ing. He  hastened  his  steps,  using  his  gun  as  a 
crutch,  and  iust  reached  the  house  in  time  to 
throw  himself  into  a  ceUar  window,  when  some 
of  the  gang  rode  up  in  fuU  chase.  They  shot  a 
man  who  showed  himself  at  a  window,  but  did 
not  discover  CoUamore,  who  finaUy  escaped, 
although  he  lay  for  several  hours  in  the  cellar 
before  the  people  in  the  house  could  venture  to 
his  relief    The  young  inan  owes  his  life  to  his 


nerve  and  his  presence  of  mind.  HeisnowwiA 
firiends  in  this  city.  His  woond  is  a  aevere  one, 
and  may  cripple  him  for  life,  as  the  ball  hat  not 
yet  been  extracted. 

When  the  band  of  Qnantrel  entered  the  town, 
but  few  of  the  inhabitants  had  aiiseny  and  tfaeor 
woriL  was  the  more  speedy  and  certain.  QoaBtrd  * 
himself  visited  the  noose  of  Mayor  CcdlamoR, 
against  whom  the  ruffians  had  a  pecoliar  ijiite 
because  of  hi^  energy  in  thwarting  their  designs 
of  invasion.  Mrs.  CoUamore,  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  fire-arms,  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, when  she  saw  some  of  the  mffiana  dianDg 
an  unarmed  man  in  the  yard  of  a  house  near  by. 
They  shot  him  repeatedly,  even  after  he  was 
moitaUy  wounded.  Shocked  at  thia  seene,  and 
at  once  comprehending  the  danger,  ahe  aioand 
her  husbano,  whose  first  impulse  was  to  get  his 

Eistols  and  resist.  But  Mrs.  Collamove  used 
er  husband  to  conceal  himself,  and  foegesfeed  a 
hayrick  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  But  beftife  he 
could  get  out  of  the  house  it  was  surroiinded, 
and  the  ruffians  were  thundering  at  the  door. 
Mrs.  CoUamore  then  suggMted  the  wdl,  and  has- 
tened her  husband  to  the  weU-room.  Mr.  CoUa- 
more hesitated  before  entering  the  welly  ez[»ess- 
ing  apprehensions  for  his  wife ;  but  she  imidored 
him  to  seek  his  own  safety,  assuring  him  that 
there  could  be  no  danger  to  a  defenceless  woman. 
He  went  into  thew^,  and  the  boards  having 
been  replaced,  Mrs.  CoUamore  went  to  the  door. 
She  was  confronted  by  Quantrel  himself,  who  in- 
quired for  her  husband.  She  repUed,  calmly  and 
composedly  looking  him  in  the  nee,  that  he  had 
gone  east  With  a  fearful  oath,  the  ruffian 
strode  past  her,  and  went  directly  to  the  dliamber 
of  Mr.  CoUamore,  being  evidently  wdl  iic<|nainted 
with  the  premises.  Disappointed,  he  institoted  a 
search,  though  not  very  thorough,  for  the  cdlar 
was  not  visited ;  and  not  finding  the  object  of  his 
vengeance,  he  demanded  of  Mrs.  CoUamore  the 
money  that  was  in  the  house.  She  eave  him 
what  she  had,  but  he  insisted  that  uere  was 
more.  Mrs.  CoUamore  remembering  that  one  of 
the  children  hod  about  five  doUars  in  specie,  gave 
that  to  Quantrel,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
ruffian.  He  rummaged  the  drawers,  but  did  not 
touch  the  sUver  belonging  to  Mrs.  CoQauMHre^  or 
Mr.  CoUamore's  signet  ring. 

One  of  the  chUdren,  eight  years  old,  held  nj)  to 
him  a  ten  cent  piece,  and  said,  with  chUd-like  sin- 
pUcity,  **  I  wiU  give  you  that  if  you  wont  kiU 
me.''  The  ruffian  turned  on  his  heel  with  the 
exclamation,  "Pshaw!  what  do  you  sapgote  I 
want  of  that  P  He  threatened  the  life  of  another 
of  the  chUdren,  a  boy  of  fifteen ;  but  Mrs.  Cd- 
lamore  implored  him  to  spare  him.  She  remarked, 
with  a  presentiment  that  her  oldest  boy  was  killed, 
"  He  IS  my  alL  You  have  doubtless  killed  his 
brother,  who  went  out  gunning  this  morning,  and 
must  have  met  your  band."  A  smUe  of  fearful  ma- 
lignit}'  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the  ruffian, 
as  he  signified  his  knowledge  of  the  drcumstanoe, 
and  turned  away. 

After  plundering  the  house,  Quantrd  set  it  on 
fire,  and  when  Mrs.  CoUamore  attempted  to  qiiendi 
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Uie  flames,  threatened  her  life.  When  the  mffiaiui 
had  left,  and  while  the  house  was  burning,  Mrs. 
GoUamore  went  to  the  well  and  called  to  l^r  hus- 
band, who  answered ''  yes  **  to  the  inquiry  if  he  was 
safe.  But  when  the  danger  was  entirely  passed,  on 
going  to  the  well  he  was  found  to  be  dead.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  suffocated  by  the  smoke. 

The  anguish  of  the  wife,  bereft  of  a  tender  and 
affectionate  husband,  and  left  houseless  and  home- 
leas,  was  vet  to  be  intensified  by  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  her  children.  She  found  a  temporary 
■belter,  to  which  her  oldest  son  was  conveyed  for 
medical  treatment.  Two  dajrs  subsec^uent  to  the 
massacre  an  alarm  was  started  at  midnight,  that 
Quantrel  was  returning  to  complete  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  panic-stricken  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  woods,  deserting  the  dty  and  all  of  their 
property,  many  of  them  having  nothing  but  their 
night  garments.  Mrs.  Collamore  sent  her  children 
aiM  their  nurse  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  would  not 
leave  her  wounded  son.  With  the  help  of  a  young 
minister  she  procured  a  buggy,  and  putting  him 
into  it  with  great  difficulty,  dragged  him  with  su- 
perhuman strength  to  the  river  bank. 

It  was  dark  and  rainy }  but  the  shelterless  ex- 
iles — mostly  women  and  children — scarcely  dared 
to  speak  above  a  whisper,  lest  the  murderous  ruf- 
fians should  be  upon  them.  The  terrors  of  that 
nigfat  of  fear  and  loreboding  will  never  be  efiiEioed 
mm  the  memory  of  the  people  of  Lawrence.  It 
turned  out  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  reports 
of  the  return  of  QuantreL 

The  woriL  of  the  ruffian  band  was  carried  on 
in  the  most  erratic  manner.  Many  buildings 
were  studiously  protected.  Jim  Lane's  house 
was  burned  down ;  but  so  was  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  whose  husband,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  murdered  by  Lane.  Many  who  were  known 
to  be  opposed  to  jayhawking  were  murdered. 
Governor  Kobinson's  house  was  spared.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  was  protected  by  a  squad  of  sol- 
diers across  the  river.  But  other  houses  were 
burned,  which  were  nearer  to  these  soldiers,  and 
the  ruffians  breakfasted  in  a  house  which  was  be- 
tween Ex-Oovemor  Robinson's  and  the  river. 
Ex-Oovemor  Shannon's  property  was  spared,  and 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Shannon,  a  guard  was  fur- 
nished for  his  office. 

Some  few  of  the  band  showed  a  merciful  spirit, 
but  most  of  them  seemed  actuated  by  the  most 
fiendish  malice,  and  thirsted  for  blood,  with  which 
they  were  certainly  sated.  They  were  not  con- 
tent with  wounding  unarmed  men,  but  shot  at 
them  until  life  was  extinct  No  massacre  in  the 
historv  of  our  country  has  been  more  fearful,  or 
attenaed  with  incidents  more  crueL 

The  people  of  Leavenworth  opened  their  hearts 
and  their  nouses  to  the  sufferers,  who  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  their  generosity.  Mrs.  Col- 
kunore,  particularly,  found  there  many  who  re- 
membered and  appreciated  her  noble  husband, 
end  warmly  expresses  her  gratitude  to  them  for 
their  kindness  to  herself  ana  her  children.  There 
is  much  destitution  and  suffering  amonff  the  peo- 
ple of  Lawrence,  which  only  the  liberal  benevo- 
knoe  of  the  rest  can  relieve,  and  we  hope  that 
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the  appeals  which  have  been  made  in  their  behalf 
will  meet  with  a  prompt  response. 


Thoughts  of  Home.  —  "  Let  me  tell  you  of  a 
little  incident  that  happened  to  me  this  morning," 
said  a  soldier  in  Lomsiana.  **  I  had  been  out  idl 
day  on  the  skirmish  line ;  all  was  still ;  I  had  not 
heard  the  singing  of  a  bullet  for  some  time.  I 
was  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  my  rifle  across 
my  knees,  thinking  of  home  and  friends  far  away 
—  wondering  what  the  future  had  in  store  ibr 
me,  and  if  I  should  ever  see  that  home  again. 
As  I  sat  thas,  a  little  bird,  called  the  Baltimore 
oriole,  perched  himself  on  a  bush  so  close  to  me 
that  I  might  have  touched  him  with  mv  rifle,  and 
commenced  singing.  The  voice  of  this  bird  is 
much  like  that  of  our  robin,  and  he  is  about  the 
same  size,  though  his  color  is  different,  being  a 
dark  red.  The  poor  little  fellow  had  been  driven 
away  through  tne  day  by  the  shower  of  bulkts 
that  visited  that  quarter,  but  had  returned  at 
night  to  visit  his  home,  and  seemed  now  to  be 
returning  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe  return.  And 
so,  thought  I,  my  case  may  be  like  the  little  bird. 
After  this  struggle  is  over,  I,  too,  may  return  to 
friends  and  home.  I  accepted  the  omen,  thanked 
God  for  his  watchful  care  over  me,  and,  with 
newed  courage  and  hope,  pressed  on." 


An  Adventure. — A  "  Silent  Observer"  of  oom- 
pany  B,  of  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
gives  the  following  narrative  of  an  adventure  in 
West  Virginia,  in  Uie  spring  of  1864 :  — 

"  The  person  I  am  goinp;  to  write  about  is  a 
regular  harum-scarum  individual,  and  is  never 
with  his  regiment  except  he  is  on  duty;  he  is 
always  travelling  about  the  country  (or  I  should 
say  scouting  around),  and  there  is  little  that  he 
does  not  know,  and  few  places  he  can't  find.  But, 
as  regards  his  duty,  I  am  made  to  understand 
that  he  never  shirks  anything  that  is  right,  though 
sometimes  he  growls  when  he  imagines  he  is  im- 
posed upon,  but  it  is  generally  soon  over :  this 
much  I  can  say,  he  is  a  good  and  I  believe  brave 
soldier.  I  win  give  you  the  narrative  as  I  got  it 
from  him  at  New  Creek.  He  said :  '  After  I  got 
out  to  our  pickets,  I  thought  I  would  stay  there 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  ffo  on.  I  remained 
there  about  two  hours,  when  the  Fourteenth  Yii'- 
ginia  infantry  came  along  i  so  I  concluded  to  go 
with  them  as  fisir  as  they  went.  I  started,  and 
went  with  them  to  Burlington ;  here  they  stopped 
and  camped.  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  men  of 
another  regiment,  that  our  men  did  no  fighting 
there,  but  had  gone  on  to  Moorsfield ;  so  I  con- 
cluded to  go  on  after  the  regiment.  The  next 
morning  I  went  on  with  some  wagons  as  for  as 
the  junction  of  the  Romney  and  Moorsfield  road. 
I  staid  there  tmtil  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.  WhUe  I  was  there,  an  ambulance  came 
along,  and,  as  I  ascertained  that  it  was  foms 
near  my  regiment,  I  concluded  to  go  with  it    I 

Sit  in,  and,  on  inquiring,  I  found  it  belonged  to 
e  Second  regiment  Maryland  Home  Brigade.^       j 
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** '  We  had  proceeded  along  the  road  towards 
Moorsfield  about  five  miles  wnen  I  observed  five 
men  come  out  of  the  mountains  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  road,  and,  as  they  drew  near  us,  I  dis- 
covered them  to  be  rebels.  There  was  no  time  to 
jump  out,  and  run  away,  nor  to  use  arms ;  for 
they  had  us  surrounded  in  a  jiffy,  and  it  would 
have  been  madness  anyhow,  as  there  was  only 
one  gun  between  us,  and  that  was  not  ready  for 
use.  Let  me  state  here  that  the  regiment  was 
not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  ahead  of  us,  and 
there  were  cavalry  passing  that  road  all  the  time. 
The  rebels  came  on  us  with  pointed  pistols,  and 
ordered  us  to  surrender.  We  had  no  choice ;  so 
we  gave  up.  Thev  asked  us  to  give  them  all  the 
arms  from  the  ambulance.  I  gave  them  my  gun 
and  equipments,  and  then  we  were  ordered  to 
drive  up  a  by-road  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  mam  road  on  the  right  going  to  Moorsfield. 
After  they  had  taken  the  horses  from  the  ambu- 
lance, they  run  it  down  a  hill,  and  cut  some  of 
the  spokes.  They  then  took  the  things  which 
thev  could  carry,  and  mounted  us  on  the  horses, 
ana  took  us  up  in  the  mountains  to  tiie  left  of  the 
road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  After  we  ffot 
there,  they  searched  us,  and  took  everything  that 
they  thought  dangerous.  My  companion's  pocket 
knife  ana  gloves  were  taken  from  him,  and  my 
canteen  and  a  piece  of  emery  paper  I  had  were 
taken  from  me.  And  they  asked  us  if  we  had 
any  money,  but  we  had  nanr  red.  They  told  us 
that  they  had  been  sent  there  to  intercept  our 
despatches,  and  pick  up  all  stragglers.  I  made 
very  light  of  being  a  prisoner,  ana  told  them  I 
did  not  care,  as  I  was  under  arrest,  and  expected 
to  get  a  court-martial  for  desertion,  and  perhaps 
be  sent  to  a  fort  for  one  or  two  vears.  I  laughed, 
and  seemed  so  contented,  that  they  did  not  think 
I  would  try  to  escape ;  my  companion  was  down- 
hearted and  discontented,  and  all  his  energy  had 
left  him. 

*' '  We  had  been  up  there  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  lookout  reported  a  cavalryman  coming 
down  the  road,  and  as  they  supposed  him  to  be  a 
despatch-bearer,  a  reb  started  down  the  moun- 
tain after  him.  1  whispered  to  mv  companion  to 
grab  the  rebel  guard,  and  I  would  nelp  him.    The 

Siard  was  a  very  strong  man,  and  I  knew  if  we 
tended  to  do  anything,  we  must  surprise  him, 
and  make  quick  work  of  it  The  guard  was  very 
anxious  to  see  his  comrades  take  a  Yankee  de- 
spatch-bearer, and  did  not  pav  much  attention  to 
us.  I  suppose  he  thought  it  foolishness  for  us  to 
attempt  to  escape.  He  had  a  short  rifle,  and  no 
revolver,  nor  sabre.  As  my  companion  was  the 
stoutest,  he  was  to  take  his  gun.  The  rebel  guard 
then  immediately  took  us  in  sight  of  the  road,  to 
show  us  the  fun  of  taking  a  Yankee.  The  rebels 
surrounded  the  cavalr}inan  before  he  knew  it, 
and  soon  disarmed  him.  I  got  behind  the  rebel 
guard,  and  my  companion  on  the  side  his  rifle  was 
on,  and  just  as  the  four  rebels  with  their  prison- 
ers got  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  my  companion 
grasped  the  gun,  and  I  grasped  the  rebel ;  I  put 
my  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  threw  one  arm 
around  his  neck,  at  the  sapie  time  throwing  his 


head  back;  my  oompankm  wrenched  the  gim 
from  him,  and  then  gave  him  a  punch  in  the 
bread-basket  with  the  musde,  which  made  lum 
"  holler  "  blue  murder,  and  I  told  lum  to  hit  him 
on  the  head.  But  he  was  too  slow,  and  before 
I  could  throw  him  down  he  forced  himself  away 
from  me,  and  went  stumbling  down  the  mountain 
towards  his  comrades,  who  were  then  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  me.  Mv  companion  had  gone, 
and  was  about  thirty  yards  from  me ;  and  think- 
ing it  was  time  for  me  to  get  away,  I  darted  off; 
and  after  running  up  and  down  the  mountain  finr 
about  four  miles  with  my  companion,  we  discov- 
ered the  rebels  trying  to  outflank  us.  My  com- 
panion threw  away  the  rifle  wMch  he  had  canied 
until  then ;  we  then  separated ;  he  threw  himself 
down  behind  a  log,  and  I  kept  on  for  about  one 
mile ;  then  I  started  for  the  road.  At  the  time  I 
separated  from  my  companion  the  rebels  were 
omv  about  fifty  yards  from  him,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  me ;  but  the  fog  prevented 
them  from  seeing  him,  and  the  bushes  mm.  from 
seeing  me.  After  I  got  down  in  the  field  I  saw  a 
man  coming  through  it,  and  as  I  knew  he  was  not 
armed,  and  as  I  saw  harness  on  the  horse,  I  de- 
termined to  seek  aid  from  him.  I  went  up  to  hoOt 
and  hailed  him  with,  <*  Hold  on  there,  mista!* 
When  I  had  got  close  to  him  I  said:  *'LoQk 
here,  stranger ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth ; 
are  you  a  Union  man  or  a  secesh  ?  "  He  said :  ^I 
am  a  Union  man ! "  «  Well,"  said  I,  '<  then  yoa 
must  help  me."  I  told  him  I  must  ride  on  hii 
horse  a  little  ^y ;  he  told  me  to  mount  bdund 
him.  After  doing  so  he  took  me  across  the  cred^ 
and  across  the  fence  about  three  hundred  yards, 
and  then  told  me  which  way  to  go.  I  fouowed 
his  directions,  and  soon  came  into  our  lines.'" 


Fbeedom  of  Speech.  — A  letter-writer  in  Al- 
abama says:  *'Our  minister  nearly  got  himself 
into  a  scrape  the  other  day ;  and  whether  he  is 
*  a  bit  of  a  wag,'  or  a  very  careless  fellow,  or  an 
'  abolition  traitor,*  is  now  the  topic  of  discussion 
with  us.  At  the  meeting  on  Fast  Day  he  gave 
out  Dr.  Watts*  h}'mn,  commencing  — 

<  And  are  we  wretches  yet  alive ; 

And  do  we  yet  rebel  ? 
Tis  wondrous,  'tis  amazing  grace. 
That  we  are  out  of  hell.' " 


"Lyman  Beecheb  Adams." — While  the  Thir- 
ty-eighth Ohio  regiment  was  home  on  furlough,  a 
man  hailing  from  Davton,  but  represented  as  for- 
merljr  from  Rhode  Island,  desirous  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  the  field,  proposed  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  a  volun- 
teer in  that  regiment.  Being  apparently  sound  in 
body  and  mind,  and  responding  to  the  name  of 
Lyman  Beecher  Adams  (which  bespoke,  moie 
than  individual  assurances,  a  patriotic  ancestry), 
he  was  promptly  received  into  the  good  &ith  and 
fellowship  of  the  veterans  of  the  regiment.  With 
such  a  name,  and  luuling  from  the  little  State  of 
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Bhode  Island,  bo  finiitful  in  loyal  progress,  who 
could  demand  any  further  voucher  or  guarantee 
of  his  ^[enuine  character?  He  underwent  the 
eeremonies  attending  his  initiation  into  the  vol- 
unteer service,  accepted  his  allotted  bounty,  and 
started  for  the  seat  of  war,  sharing,  for  a  season, 
with  his  companions  in  arms  man^  of  the  fatigues 
md  exposures  incident  to  army  life,  and,  during 
his  passage  with  us,  continually  repeated  mentally 
the  sentiment  of  the  negro  melody : 

^'Prn  swine  'long  down  to  Georgia  —  I  hain't  got 
long  to  stay." 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at 
Binggold,  Georgia,  it  was  sent  out  upon  picket 
duty,  and  Lyman  Beecher  Adams  was  expected 
to,  and  did  (willingly,  of  course),  enter  upon  this 
r^her  unpleasant  branch  of  the  service ;  and  being 
a  tme  soldier,  did  not  feign  sickness,  or  attempt 
to  shiik  from  any  duties.  Taking  advantage  of 
tills,  his  first  experience  on  picket  duty,  he  con- 
duded  to  absent  himself  from  the  next  roll  call, 
and,  with  rifle,  cartridge-box,  and  person,  entered 
into  the  rebel  lines. 

.  A  few  days  thereafter,  a  party  of  rebel  officers, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  having  some  communication 
with  General  Grant,  appeared  before  the  Union 
lines,  and  were  met  by  others  from  the  army. 
During  the  interchange  of  civilities  common  to 
Boch  occasions,  a  rebel  officer  stated  that  he  was 
requested  by  the  late  Lyman  Beecher  Adams  to 
present  his  compliments  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Ohio 
icgiment,  and  to  tender  his  erateful  acuiowledg- 
Bients  for  their  kindness  in  deuverin^  him  from  the 
land  of  his  captivity  to  the  bosom  of  his  friends. 

A  brief  summary  of  this  story  is  this :  Lyman 
Beecher  Adams  was  a  rebel  Captain  imder  John 
Morgan,  and  having  escaped  from  Johnson's 
Island,  was  fi;enorou8iy  provided  by  his  enemies 
with  a  dead-head  ticket  to  Dixie.  The  joke  is  — 
To  be  relished  exclusively  by  rebels.  The  moral 
—  New  recruits  should  sometimes,  previous  to 
being  accepted,  furnish  proper  credentials. 


An  Incident  of  the  Hospital. — "One  of 
the  patients  was  a  mere  boy,  not  more  than  sev- 
enteen years  old.  I  think  you  would  have  de- 
scribed him  as  a  little  boy,  and  altogether  unfit 
for  military  service.  But  he  was  brave-hearted, 
and  of  a  pleasant  countenance.  He  was  first  uck 
of  the  measles,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the  cold 
and  rain  during  our  march  to  Decatur  Junction ; 
now  he  sufiered  under  an  attack  of  pneumonia ; 
his  mind  wandered,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  his 
recovery.  Our  hospital  steward,  a  noble,  warm- 
hearted man,  whom  all  the  men  love,  came  in, 
and  as  he  passed  along  the  ward  the  little  sufferer 
asked,  in  a  plaintive,  child-like  voice,  to  be  taken 
in  his  lap.  The  steward  tenderly  raised  him  in 
hit  arms,  and  began  to  soothe  him  with  loving 
words.  Such  words  and  acts  find  their  way  even 
to  maddened  brains. 

'^'Majrn't  I  kiss  you?  I  want  some  one  to 
kffBf  asked  the  grateful  heart  of  the  patient 

**  CoosoDt  was  given,  with  a  smothered,  sobbing 


voice ;  the  dying  boy  kissed  him  lovingly,  and 
then  grew  tranquil^  as  a  babe.  No  doubt,  I 
thought,  he  was  again,  in  thought  and  feeling,  at 
home,  enclosed  in  the  arms  that  had  dasp^  him 
a  thousand  times.  I  don't  know,  but  I  tnink  the 
steward  will  treasure  that  kiss  in  his  memory,  as 
worldly  men  do  ancestral  jewels,  and  in  Uie  end 
find  it  written  to  his  credit  in  heaven." 


How  A  Captain  was  Captubed. — ^'I  was 
officer  of  the  guard,  on  as  bright  a  July  day  as 
ever  dawned  on  creation ;  and  though  it  was  op- 
pressively warm,  as  early  as  guard  mounting,  eignt 
o'clock,  yet  that  interesting  ceremony  had  passed 
off  magnificently,  and  I  was  preparing  to  go  the 
grand  rounds  immediately  after  the  call  for  the 
second  relief,  when  Lieutenant  H.,  the  old  officer 
of  the  guard,  sent  his  respects,  with  an  earnest 
request  for  me  to  call  on  him  at  his  marquee  for 
special  consultation.  'H — ^1  is  brewing  at  post 
number  twelve,'  said  he,  as  he  took  me  by  the 
hand, '  and  this  fellow  will  tell  you  what  he  saw 
there ;  and  you  mav  rely  upon  trouble  there  be- 
fore to-morrow.'  '  An'  I  saw  nothing  at  all,  at  all, 
but  a  ghost,  sure,'  said  the  Irish  solcuer ;  *  it  came 
out  of  the  hill  forenent  the  old  graveyard,  shook 
its  fist  at  me  as  it  passed,  and  went  into  the  bush 
towards  the  fort.' 

'*  *  How  did  it  look  ? '  inquired  H. 

'' '  Look  P  indade,  how  should  it  look,  but  like 
a  woman  draped  in  white,  with  eves  of  fore  P ' 

**  An  hour  afler,  I  was  carefully  searching  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  jpost  number  twelve,  when 
my  ears  were  saluted  with  the  well-known  cry  of, 
'Buy  any  pies'n'  cakes?  —  all  clean  and  new; 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  pies,  two  cakes  for  a 
penny.' 

« <  Where  is  your  pass,  my  good  lady,  if  you  are 
a  camp  follower ;  and  why  are  you  here  among  the 
rocks  and  bushes,  if  you  wish  to  sell  your  market- 
ing?' said  0. 

*"  I  am  the  honest  wife  of  Pat  Maloney,  of  the 
Fourteenth  Mar}'land,  and  sthopped  here  to  rest 
me  weary  limbs  ailher  coming  &se  miles  dovnLfrom 
me  home  in  the  hill,  your  honor ! ' 

"  *  Very  likely,'  said  I  j  *  but  you  will  please 
march  down  to  the  camp,  and  submit  to  a  slight 
inspection  of  your  basket  and  papers,  if  you  hive 
any.' 

*' '  I  have  no  papers,  sir ;  and  why  should  you 
put  a  loyal  woman,  and  a  wife  of  a  Union  solcuer, 
to  this  trouble,  bad  luck  till  ve  ? ' 

**  *  You  will  not  be  harmed,  madauL  If  you  are 
a  loyal  woman,  as  you  say,  you  will  see  tne  pro- 
priety of  so  doin^.' 

'*  Cakes  and  pies,  sure  enough,  but  no  papers ; 
and  I  began  to  oelieve  that  there  was  no  connec- 
tion between  her  and  Pat's  'ghost;'  but  why 
should  she  wear  a  pair  of  men's  ooots? 

" '  Och,  these  were  the  boots  me  husband  wore 
before  he  listed,  sure ! ' 

'*  And  so  the  Captain,  somewhat  given  to  gallan- 
try, volunteered  to  accompany  her  to  her  mends, 
two  miles  towurds  her '  home  m  the  hill,'  where  she 
was  to  give  positive  proof  that  she  was  'neither  a 
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m  nor  a  ghost*  And  away  they  went,  a  single 
aoldier  onfy  accompanying  them,  amid  the  ill- 
sapmessed  laughter  of  the  regiment 

'^  Noon,  one  o'clock,  two  o'dock,  and  no  tidings 
of  the  Captain !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  squad- 
ron <^  caraLry  was  ordered  to  dash  up  the  hill, 
reconnoitre,  and  report  And  then  time  wore 
heayily  away  for  an  hour,  when  the  cavalry  charged 
into  camp  and  up  to  headquarters,  when  instantly 
the  long  roll  was  beat,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
regiment  was  under  arms  in  line  of  battle.  A 
pmect  sileiice^ensued,  and  the  Adjutant  read  the 
nUowing  note : 

**  *  Colonel  D. :  I  am  willing  to  exchange  the 

r,  cakes,  and  basket  for  the  soldier  and  the 
1  fool  Captain  whom  I  caught  with  crinoline. 
Pedlcrs  and  ghosts  are  at  a  premium  in  these 
parts  just  now.  Tours,  in  haste, 

*'  *  Bland,  First  Lieutenant  C.  S.  A.' 

"The  soldier's  musket  was  found  four  miles 
from  camp,  with  the  note  from  the  woman  Lieu- 
tmant  sticking  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and 
•0  the  Captain  was  captured.** 


Anecdote  op  Philippa.  — Among  the  troops 
in  Western  Virgioia,  stories  about  uie  Philippa 
afiair  formed  a  staple  of  conversation.  Here  is 
one  of  the- best : 

A  certain  Indiana  company,  almost  worn  out 
with  marching,  was  strafi^lin^  along,  with  very 
fittle  regard  to  order.  Hurrying  up  to  his  men, 
die  Captain  shouted,  <' Close  up,  oojsl  D — ^n 
you,  dose  up!  If  the  enemy  were  to  fire  on 
you  when  you're  straggling  along  that  way,  they 
couldn't  lut  a  d — n  one  of  you !  Close  up ! "  And 
the  boys  dosed  up  immediiately. 


She  Beqbetted  It. — In  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  an  elderly  lady,  who  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  First  Vermont  regiment,  arose,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  said  she  tmnked  God  that  she  was 
able  to  do  something  for  her  country ;  her  two 
sons,  all  she  possessed  in  the  world,  were  in  the 
regiment ;  and  the  only  thing  she  had  to  regret 
was,  that  she  could  not  have  known  it  twenty 
years  ago — she  would  have  furnished  more. 


"  Broke  the  Connection." — In  the  battle  of 
Champion  Hills,  a  Colonel  was  motmted  on  a 
horse  which  did  not  like  the  whistling  of  buUcts 
and  bursting  of  shells  which  showered  about  him. 
The  Colonel,  who  was  one  of  those  ofiiccn  al- 
ways found  in  advance  of  his  regiment,  held  a 
different  opinion  from  his  horse ;  so  he  called 
Sam,  the  negro  servant,  to  take  Uie  animal  back, 
and  bring  the  "  Morgan,"  that  could  stand  fire. 
Sam,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  disgraced 
charger,  gladly  obeyed ;  but  on  hb  way  badi  with 
the  Moigan,  a  shell  dropped  in  the  field  right  be- 
fore him,  and  burst,  sendmg  the  mud  and  stones 
in  eveiy  direction.  This  was  too  much  for  Sam, 
and  he  oroke  for  the  rear,  not  to  be  seen  again 


for  several  days.  One  ei  the  offioera,  fiDdiofi 
him  not  wholly  recovered  from  his  fear,  at  tfa» 
time,  of  his  irate  master,  said:  *'  Why  doat  yon 
go  back  to  the  Colonel?  He  was  angry,  but  yon 
may  return ;  you  know  he  was  always  friendly  to 
you."  "  Dat  ar  am  all  berry  true,"  replied  &uiiy 
with  an  inimitable  expression  of  countenance^ 
and  a  significant  gesture  of  the  hand ;  **  de  Cob- 
nal  and  I  were  bmy  good  friends,  bat  de  fiic  is, 
dat  ar  shell  broke  de  connection." 


Incidents  of  Knoxville. — ^  After 
days  of  menace  and  siege,"  sajs  -a  coirespood* 
ent,  **  the  enemy  gathered  his  forces,  and  struck 
the  mighty  blow  that  was  to  have  broken  our 
lines,  aemohshed  our  defences,  and  ei^itnred 
Knoxville.  It  was  an  utter  and  dlsastroos  fail- 
ure. In  justice  to  our  enemy,  it  is  conceded  by 
all,  that  more  desperate  valor,  daring  gallantry, 
or  obstinate  courage,  has  not  been  recorded  dur- 
ing the  war.  They  contended  against  the  impos- 
sible. The  men  who  opposed  than  were  as  bnve, 
as  well  trained  on  the  same  bloody  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  they,  and,  having  as  la^  a  stake,  had 
the  advantages  of  an  impregnable  positbii.  The 
enterprise  was  a  bold  one,  the  plan  masteriy,  and 
the  attempt  vigorous.  Success  would  have  given 
the  enemy  possession  of  the  key  to  all  our  woiks 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  if  not  the  town  itsel£ 
But  Fort  Sanders  los^  our  position  in  Knoxville 
would  be  more  precarious.  But  they  friled.  We 
do  not  know  if  JLongstreet  has  done  hia  vrarsts 
but  it  IB  evident  that  he  expected  to  have  ex- 
ploited a  brilliant  and  dedsive  caiq>  de  fpurre. 
He  was  thirteen  days  deciding  upon  it.  He 
waited  until  reenforced  by  the  forces  of  General 
Jones,  Mudwall  Jackson,  Carter,  and  Cerro  Gordo 
Williams.  He  selected  three  brigades  of  pidLed 
regiments,  and  determined  upon  a  n^ht  attack, 
always  the  most  dangerous  and  bloody,  but  if 
successful,  the  most  decisive.  It  is  evident  that 
he  played  a  tremendous  odds  to  insure  success, 
and  every  man  in  those  doomed  brigades  ad- 
vanced to  the  storming  of  Fort  Sanders  with  that 
confident  courage  that  usually  commands  it.  To 
resist  him  were  part  of  the  Seventy-ninth  New 
York  in  the  front,  four  companies  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Pennsylvania  on  the  right,  and  four 
companies  of  the  Second  Michigan  on  the  left 
No  part  of  the  fort  is  complete.  One  bastion  on 
the  north-west  angle,  and  a  parapet  on  the  west 
side,  only  are  up.  Temporary  traverses  weie 
made  by  cotton  bales,  and  also  two  salients  from 
which  guns  could  sweep  the  ditches  on  the  north 
and  west.  Spirited  skirmishing  commenced  on 
the  right  of  the  position  at  ten  o'dodL  P.  M.  on 
Saturday.  The  vigor  and  persistence  of  it  evi- 
dently foreshadow^  sometning  more  serious  be- 
hmd,  and  such  became  the  feeling  of  all  the  im- 
mense audience  within  our  lines,  who  listened  to 
the  continuous  and  unceasing  crash  of  muaketiT, 
hour  after  hour,  to  one,  two,  and  three  o'clock  A. 
M.  Many  an  anxious  heart  that  night  beat  hj^ 
with  hope  and  fear  for  their  rebel  friends  with- 
out, ana  many  a  teaiM  and  tinid  prayer  w»t  19 
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to  the  Ood  of  battles  for  the  safety  of  friends 
within.  All  felt  that  an  eventful  moment  was  at 
hand,  for  weal  or  woe,  in  the  destinies  of  East 
Tennessee  and  her  brave  defenders.  The  ene- 
my dashed  upon  the  left  of  our  position  sev- 
eral times,  as  if  in  confident  bravado,  and  finally 
drove  our  skirmishers  from  the  advanced  rifle 
pits,  and  occupied  them  about  daylight  Sunday 
morning.  Our  men  rallied,  and  as  determinedly 
regained  them,  driving  the  rebels  back  in  turn. 
Suddenly  an  avalanche  of  men  was  hurled  upon 
the  disputed  rifle  pits  ;  our  skirmishers  were 
forced  back,  and  covered  by  our  guns  from  the 
fort  by  our  retreating  men.  Two  storming  bri- 
gades were  enabled  to  approach  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  bastion.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion, probably,  to  draw  out  our  boys,  and  then 
attempt  to  return  with  them  and  enter  the  works. 
In  this  they  were  foiled.  Our  skirmishers  fell  in 
on  the  left,  and  the  rebel  storming  party  ad- 
vanced directly  upon  the  bastion.  Then  ensued 
a  scene  of  carnage  and  horror  which  has  but  few 
parallels  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  Baloklava  was 
scarcely  more  terrible.  Stunned  for  a  moment 
by  the  torrent  of  canister  and  lead  poured  upon 
them  by  Buckley's  First  Rhode  battery  and  our 
fine  or  musketry,  on  they  came.  Again  and 
again  the  deadly  missiles  shattered  their  torn  and 
mangled  columns.  Their  march  was  over  dead 
■fid  wounded  comrades;  yet  still  they  faltered  not, 
bot  onward,  still  onward :  whole  ranks  stumbled 
over  wires  stretched  from  stump  to  stump,  and 
fell  amid  the  dead  and  dying ;  yet  still  over  their 
prostrate  bodies  marched  the  doomed  heroes  of 
that  forlorn  hope. 

"  At  last  the  ditch  was  reached,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter became  butcher}',  as  if  on  a  wager  of  death 
against  mortality.  Benjamin's  guns  on  the 
salients  swept  the  ditch  as  the  tornado  would  the 
com.  The  earth  was  sated  with  blood  —  men 
waded  in  blood,  and  strue^gled  up  the  scarp,  and 
•lipping  in  blood  fell  back  to  join  their  mangled 
predecessors  in  the  gory  mud  below.  The  shouts 
of  the  foiled  and  infuriate  rebels,  the  groans  of 
the  dying  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  arose 
above  the  din  of  the  cannon.  Benjamin  lighted 
shell  and  threw  them  over  the  parapet,  and  artil- 
lerymen followed  his  example.  One  rebel  climbed 
the  parapet  and  planted  the  flag  of  the  Thirteenth 
Mississippi  regiment  on  the  summit;  but  the 
rebel  shout  that  greeted  its  appearance  had  scarce 
left  the  lips  that  framed  it  when  man  and  flag 
were  in  the  ditch  below,  pierced  by  a  dozen  balls. 
Another  rebel  repeated  the  feat,  and  Joined  his 
comrade.  A  third  essayed  to  bear  on  the  flag, 
and  was  cloven  with  an  axe.  One  man  entered 
an  embrasure,  and  was  blown  to  fragments ;  two 
more  were  cut  down  in  another,  but  not  one  en- 
tered the  fort.  The  three  veteran  regiments  of 
the  Ninth  army  cor^s  stood  up  to  the  work  be- 
fore them  unflinching  and  glorious  to  a  man. 
The  heroes  of  a  dozen  campaigns  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  Vicksburg,  they  found  themselves  for  the 
third  time  arrayed  for  trial  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance with  the  flower  of  the  Southern  army»-— 
the  picked  men  of  Longstreet's  boasted  veterans,  I 


I 

— and  saw  the  sun  rise,  on  that  chill  Sundaj 
morning  in  November,  on  an  entire  brigade  anm- 
hilated,  and  two  more  severely  punished.  Even 
the  dead  outnumbered  us,  for  not  more  than 
three  hundred  of  our  force  participated  in  the 
defence  of  Fort  Sanders.  Benjamin,  of  the  Third 
United  States  artillery,  and  Buckley,  of  the 
First  Hhode  Island  battery,  were  foremost  in  acts 
of  daring  and  gallantry.  General  Ferraro,  who 
has  never  left  the  fort  since  Lonffstreef  s  appear- 
ance before  it,  to  whose  skill  and  foresight  much 
of  the  admirable  dispositions  for  defence  was 
due,  was  in  command,  and  right  nobly  has  he 
earned  his  star.  His  coolness,  energy,  and  slull 
are  subjects  of  universal  encomium. 

*<  The  dead  and  wounded  were  left  on  the  field, 
and  the  ghastly  horrors  were  rendered  sickening 
by  the  vain  ones  of  hundreds  for  water  and  help. 
In  full  view  from  the  embrasiires  the  ground  was 
covered  with  dead,  wounded,  and  dying.  Forty- 
eight  were  heaped  up  in  the  ditch  before  the  bas- 
tion; thirteen  in  another  place,  almost  within 
reach  of  those  who,  though  late  tiieir  foea,  would 
have  willingly  heeded  theur  anguished  shrieks  for 
water ;  yet  none  dared  go  to  their  assistance.  The 
humanity  of  General  Bumside  was  not  proof 
against  so  direct  an  appeal,  and  he  at  once  sent 
in  a  flag  of  truce,  ofienng  an  armistice  until  five 
o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  their 
dead  and  caring  for  then:  wounded." 


A  Revival  in  Fort  Sumter.  —  Rev.  A.  B. 
Stephens,  chaplain  of  the  Eleventh  South  Caro- 
lina regiment,  wrote  in  September,  1863 :  "  We 
now  constitute  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter.  On 
the  last  fast  day  I  began  a  meeting  which  has 
been  going  on  and  increasing  in  interest  all  the 
while,  till  now  God  has  honored  us  with  a  gra- 
cious revival  of  religion  among  the  soldiery  of 
this  command.  A  few  months  ago  but  two  offi- 
cers in  the  regiment  were  members  of  the  church ; 
now  but  few  more  than  that  number  are  not  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  About  two  hundred  have 
joined  the  church,  and  a  larger  number  have  been 
converted,  and  are  now  happy  in  the  love  of  Ood. 
It  would  do  your  soul  good  to  visit  the  old  fort, 
battered  and  scarred  as  it  is,  and  hear  the  sol- 
diers make  the  tattered  walls  ring  with  the  high 
f  raise  of  the  living  God.  No  camp-meeting  that 
have  ever  attended  can  come  near  it" 


Admiration  op  Stonewall  Jackson.  —  "I 
was  much  amused,'^  said  a  correspondent,  **  at  the 
rebel  prisoners'  account  of  Stonewall  Jackson's 
admission  into  heaven.  They  were  strong  ad- 
mirers of  General  Jackson,  and  especially  of  the 
great  success  of  his  flank  movements.  '  The  day 
after  his  death,'  said  they,  '  two  angels  came 
down  from  heaven  to  carry  General  Jackson 
back  with  them.  They  searched  all  through  the 
camp,  but  could  not  find  him.  They  went  to  the 
prayer-meeting,  to  the  hospital,  and  to  every  other 
place  where  tney  thought  themselves  likely  to 
find  him,  but  in  vain,    finally  they  were  fozoad 
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to  Tetam  without  him.  What  was  their  surpiiBe 
to  find  that  he  had  just  executed  a  splendid  flank 
moTement^  and  got  into  heaven  before  them ! ' " 


Incidents  of  Pittsburo  Landing. — One 
of  the  soldiers  who  was  in  the  battle  happened 
to  be  inordinately  fond  of  card-playing.  During 
the  fight  he  had  three  of  his  fingers  shot  off. 
Holding  up  his  mangled  member,  he  gazed  at  it 
with  a  look  of  ineffeible  sorrow,  and  exclaimed, 
as  a  biff  tear  stole  into  the  comer  of  his  eye : 
''I  shi&  never  be  able  to  hold  a  full  hand 
again!"  _ 

An  incident  somewhat  curious  occurred  in  Gen- 
eral McClemand's  quarters.  When  the  rebels 
were  driven  back  on  Monday,  and  he  regained 
his  position,  on  entering  his  tent  a  figure  in  rebel 
costume  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  the  head  resting 
on  a  table,  as  if  its  owner  was  dozing,  very  much 
in  the  stvle  that  sleepv  clerks  do  after  a  hard 
day's  work.  A  slight  shake  to  waken  the  appar- 
ent sleeper,  and  the  body  of  a  corpse  fell  upon 
the  fioor.  Wounded  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
caused  him  excruciating  pain  when  lying  down, 
he  had  crawled  into  the  chair  and  died. 

Private  John  Ferguson,  company  K,  Sixty-fifth 
Ohio,  who  was  killed  in  the  second  day's  battle, 
was  accompanied  to  camp  by  a  young  Newfound- 
land dog,  who  had  persistently  Allowed  him  fi'om 
the  time  of  his  enlistment,  and  from  camp  to  camp, 
to  the  moment  of  his  death.  Two  days  after  the 
battle  the  faithful  dog  was  found  l}ing  upon  the  in- 
animate breast  of  his  master ;  nor  would  ne  consent 
to  leave  the  spot  until  the  remains  were  buried. 


McCLELLAN'S  SOLILOQUY. 

BT  A  DAUGHTEB  OF  OEOBOIA. 

Advakcs,  or  not  advance ;  that  is  the  question ! 

Whedier  'tis  better  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  jeers  and  bowlings  of  outrageous  Congressmen, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  host  of  rebels. 

And,  by  opposing,  beat  them? — To  fight — to  win — 

No  more ;  and  by  a  victory,  to  say  we  end 

This  war,  and  all  the  thousand  dreadful  shocks 

The  flesh's  exposed  to  —  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutlv  to  be  wished.    To  fight,  to  win. 

To  beat !  perchance  be  beaten ; — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 

After  a  great  defeat,  what  would  ensue ! 

When  we  have  shuffled  ofi*  the  battle-field. 

Must  give  us  pause ;  there's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  a  great  defeat. 

But  shall  I  bear  the  scorn  of  all  the  North, 

The  **  outward  "  pressure,  and  Old  Abe's  reviling. 

The  pangs  of  being  scofied  at  for  this  long  delay. 

The  turning  out  of  office  (ay,  perchance. 

When  I  myself  might  now  my  greatness  make 

With  a  great  battle)  ?    I'd  not  longer  bear 

To  drill  and  practise  troops  behind  intrenchments. 

But  that  the  fiear  of  meeting  with  the  foe 

On  dread  Manassas,  from  whose  plains 

Few  of  us  would  return  —  puzzles  my  will. 

And  makes  me  rather  bear  the  evils  I  have* 

Than  fly  to  others  which  are  greater  far. 

These  Sonihemers  make  cowurds  of  us  all. 


Scenes  on  the  Hosfiial  Boat.  —  **  The 
steamer  arrived  at  our  wharf  from  Pittsborg 
Landing,"  says  a  correspondent,  **  with  hnndreds 
of  the  sick  and  wounded 

**  As  we  first  entered  the  cabin,  we  were  stmdL 
by  the  pallid  and  ghastly  face  of  one  of  the  poor 
fellows  stretched  upon  the  floor  at  our  feet  As 
we  passed  him,  he  fiuntly  begged  for  water.  He 
breathed  with  great  labor,  and  was  snflerin^,  as 
the  doctor  told  us,  with  some  internal  injury. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  saw  him  again,  the  doctor 
bending  over  him,  and  trying  to  get  him  to  tell 
his  name.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  articu- 
lated. 

"  <  Tell  me  now,  quietly  and  slowly ;  don't  be 
in  a  hurry,'  said  the  doctor,  in  the  kindest  tones. 

" '  Company  — -,  First  Ohio  cavalry,'  he  strug- 
gled out 

'*  *  And  what  is  your  name  ? ' 

"  *  H-i-r-a-m  H-e-n-k-e-f-e-r ! ' 

*'  The  doctor  hurried  back  to  record  hu  name, 
and  as  we  returned,  we  were  startled  to  find  him 
dead!  his  body  straightened  by  the  last  throe, 
and  his  fixed  eyes  staring  coldly  and  vacantly  up- 
ward. 

'''Poor  boy!'  murmured  the  doctor,  as  he 
reached  down,  and  gathering  up  his  blanket, 
it  over  his  body  and  face. 


"Limbs  are  being  amputated,  and  the  still- 
ness of  the  hour  is  disturbed  by  the  groans 
of  the  suffering  victims.  Sounds  of  distreai 
ar^  heard  from  the  upper  cabin  and  fixnn  be- 
low. Estes,  of  Utica,  has  had  his  leg  amps- 
tated;  he  cannot  live.  Another  undergoes  the 
same  operation.  Two  men  are  being  trepanned, 
and  instances  almost  innumerable  occur  where 
men  are  having  bullets  extracted,  and  their 
wounds  dressed.  The  rebel  wounded  are  beine 
as  well  taken  care  of  as  our  own.  Caseaux,  of 
the  Orleans  Guard,  of  Louisiana,  has  a  painful 
wound  in  the  groin ;  he  is  being  cared  for  by  an 
Ohioan  of  venerable  appearance,  named  Dodd. 
The  Orleanian's  appetite,  it  seems,  is  not  lost,  for 
he  enjoys  his  wholesome  repast  with  apparent 
relish.  Next  to  him  is  a  Mobilian,  formerly 
from  Philadelphia,  named  Davis;  he  is  badly 
wounded  in  two  places,  but  keeps  his  spirits  up 
remarkably  well  The  philanthropic  Bodd  next 
turns  his  attention  to  him.  Davis  is  unaUe  to 
feed  himself;  but  Dodd  helps  him  by  taUespoon- 
fuls  from  a  tin  can  filled  with  wholesome  beef 
soup.  Dodd  has  evidently  said  something  to 
Davis  that  is  understood  by  Caseaux,  who  says 
he  understands  '  very  little  English,'  although  a 
member  of  the  wealthy  and  highly  educated 
&mily  of  Caseaux,  of  New  Orleans,  whidi  Itts 
already  borne  a  somewhat  conspicuous  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  present  war.  Caseaux  actmlly 
laughs.  Dodd  has  said  that '  he  wished  they  were 
feeding  beef  soup  to  oner  another  all  over  the 
Union.'  In  a  state-room  near  by  lies  young  Walk- 
er, of  Mobile,— -  not  he  of  Nicaragua, — but  he  who 
was  of  the  rebel  army,  who  says  that  his  side  was 
confident  of  victory  at  the  last  battle ;  that  *  the 
Federal  wounded  are  wdi  taken  care  of  faj  ths 
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Confederatea )  tnd  that  in  HobSe  the  ladiea  even 
extended  to  them  hoipibdities,  fiimuhing  them 
irith  hata,  ihoes,  end  other  clothing.* 

"  When  one  of  the  wounded  rebeli,  a  French 
fKole,  vras  brought  on  board,  in  answer  t 
queitions  about  his  position,  the  battle,  the 
Southern  Bituation,  &c.,  hi>  invariable  aiuwei 
.vu:  'Ifon  eomprenda  vou»,  Moruiem:  Me  no 
understand  An^aiie.* 

"  After  a  few  nouii  had  elapsed,  and  the  n 

hod  been  buiily  engaged  in  serving  hot  aoup  to 
other  wounded  soldiers,  one  of  them  approached 
our  Frenchman  and  aaid,  in  pure  Weitem  patois, 
'Hello,  mister,  won't  vou  hare  some  soupp' 
^  Yea,  sir-ee !  by  damn ! '  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  tnftVinj  him  understand  after  that-" 


Hasdee  Outdone.  —  A  militia  captain  in 
Horth  Carolina  was  marching  hia  company  "  by 
the  front,"  when  he  found  himself  in  iront  of  a 
gkte  through  which  he  desired  to  go.  Here  was 
»  dilemma.  The  front  of  the  company  was  much 
wider  than  the  opening  of  the  ^te,  and  unless 
■ome  change  ahould  be  made  m  the  order  of 
march,  port  of  his  men  would  go  full  tilt  against 
the  fence.  Our  hero  belabored  his  brain  for  the 
proper  command ;  but  the  words,  "  By  the  right 
fiuik  —  file  left — march,"  obstinately  refused  to 
come  to  hia  help.  He  extricated  himself  from 
the  difficnlty  in  a  way  which  showed  his  posses- 
Konof  the  ready  wit  of  an  accomplished  guerrilla. 
With  a  bold  TOice  he  shouted,  "  Companvi  bolt — 
break  ranks  —  march ;  form  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence ! "  

OOTEBitOB  Smith's  Tactics. — A  Confederate 
correspondent  relates  the  following  at  the  expense 
of  QoTemor  Smitli,  of  Virginia:  "At  the  first 
battle  of  Msjiassas  be  rode  up  to  his  regiment 
(be  MM  then  a  Colonel)  at  a  critical  point  of  the 
conflict,  and,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  shouted  — 
"  Boya,  I  dont  know  what  orders  to  give  j-ou,  but 
Strii^  'em  I  String  'em ! " 


Pleasamt  Dreams.  —  A  soldier  of  the  Six- 
teenth New  York  artillery  tells  the  following: 
Sometimes  the  boat  does  not  bring  our  bread 
from  Yorktown,  and  some  laughable  scenes  ensue 
among  the  men  for  the  want  of  it.  In  the  next 
tent  to  us  the  following  funny  scene  occurred  the 
other  morning.  One  of  the  men  went  to  his 
baTersack  for  a  piece  of  bread  he  had  lefl  there 
the  night  before,  and  found  it  was  missing,  end 
accused  the  others  of  stealing  it ;  but  they  all 
•tontly  denied  it  escept  one.  "  Arrah,  drink  yer 
Goflee,"  said  he,  "  ana  Til  (ell  ye  about  a  dhream 
I  had  last  night."  "An'  what  has  your  dhiame 
to  do  with  mr  loaf?  "  txoA  the  loser  of  the  bread. 
"  Honld  on,  bedsd,  till  you  hear  it,"  cried  the 
other. 

"  Yon  see,  I  dhramed  Captain  Sheibner  bucked 
and  gagged  me ;  an'  put  me  in  the  guard-house, 
dia  tpupeen,  fbr  twentv-four  hours.  An'  I  was 
myliimgiy.  Well  I  a  Seaatifiillady  came  to  me, 
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and  relased  me,  an'  sint  me  to  mj  tint. 
find  bread  in  the  haversack,'  says  she. 

"  Well  P"  said  the  loser  of  the  bread.  "Well," 
said  Fat,  "I  got  up  in  my  sleep  an'  ate  your 
loaf."  The  roar  of  laughter  that  followed 
drowned  the  complaint  of  toe  loser,  who,  to  uae 
his  own  words,  "  bad  to  dhrink  dhry  coffee  that 


BBAyERY  at  Olubtee. — Color-Sergeant  Jome* 
Cox,  of  the  Forty-seventh  New  York  raiment,  at 
the  battle  of  Olustee,  Fla.,  although  he  had 
received  a  bell  in  the  body  (hardly  an  inch  from 
the  heart,  as  it  was  ascertained),  and  another  in 
his  thigh,  never  let  the  fact  be  known,  but  re- 
mained bare-headed,  facing  the  enemy,  advancing 
and  then  slowly  follingbacK  with  the  colora,  aa 
ordered  from  tmie  to  time.  Once,  when  struck, 
he  fell ;  but  the  colors  were  instantlv  grasped  bf 
Orderly  Se^eant  Michael  Roden,  of  company  B, 
who  likewise  conducted  himself  nobly  all  througL 
The  enemy  never  saw  Sergeant  Cox's  bock,  and 
he  stuck  by  his  flag  until  we  left  the  field,  when 


A  Tnmi.T.ivn  Scene.  —  During  the  passage 
of  the  fleet  conveying  the  SixteenUi  armv  corps 
-    Vicksbujg  in  the  winter  of  18S4,  the  following 

sne  occurred:  "Our  transport  being  in  the 
advance,"  said  a  correspondent,  "we  baded  out 
from  Memphis  this  morning,  and  steamed  sooth- 
ward.  One  after  another  followed,  with  their 
hurricane  and  boiler  decks  covered,  yea,  black- 
ened with  their  patriotic  human  life.  Banners 
flj-ing,  and  the  air  was  rent,  aa  cheer  after 


hearty,  but  solemn  earnestness.  The  martial 
music  ceased.  I  jumped  upon  the  wheel-house, 
and  at  the  top  of  my  voice  called  for  the  '  Battle 
Cry  of  Freedom,'  Souls  and  voices  unused  to 
song  sung  this  morning.  We  dropped  past  Fort 
Pickering ;  the  high  blu&s  were  lined  with  colored 
troops.  How  tbey  cheered,  how  they  shouted) 
and  waved  bats  uid  handkercbiefal  Li  the  song 
we  poured  forth 

And  althoush  he  may  be  poor,  he  shall  never 
be  a  aLsre. 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Freedom : ' 

the  winds  wafted  it  on  shore,  and  t^eia  and  again 
went  up  tbe  glad  acclaim.  'Coronation' was  culed 


■  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesuif  n 


Seventeenth  was  urged  to  speak.  He  declined, 
saying  to  me, 'Your  lungs  are  adapted  to  the  open 
air.'  I  could  not  help  add  a  few  words  as  the 
historic  moments  were  passing.  At  the  close, 
with  hat  in  hand,  and  leading  a  hatless  auditory, 
we  reverently  approached  into  the  King  of  kin^' 
audience  chamoer.  We  thanked  and  praised 
Him,  and  begged  of  Him  to  be  ^dtib  mx  Uw&o- 
poTt,  the  fleel,  «n&  a^«Ai!ai:iar 
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■'QoD  Save  the  South." — This  is  the  title 
of  a  national  Confederate  anthem,  composed  by 
IWessor  C.  O.  De  Coniel,  of  Richmond ;  words 
by  Captain  Ernest  Halpin,  of  the  C.  S.  A.  The 
great  prolificness  of  the  Southern  press  in  the 
production  of  music  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
that,  amidst  all  the  horrors  and  devastations  of 
this  cruel  war,  the  people  of  the  South  haye  re- 
mained uncontaminated  by  its  demoralizing  influ- 
ence, and  still  preserve,  in  all  its  former  uunty, 
their  love  for  **the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
good."  As  a  means  of  civilisation,  —  an  element 
of  spiritual  life, — it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  importance  and  interest  which  attach  to 
music  It  is  the  language  of  the  soul ;  and  its 
peculiar  function  is  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  the  emotional  language  of  our  nature,  and  to 
call  into  exercise  those  sympathies  which  prepare 
va  for  the  enjo)'ment  of  the  higher  sphere  of  hap- 
piness which  our  Creator  has  allotted  to  us.  The 
vague  feelings  of  inexpressible  felicity  which  music 
arouses,  the  indefinite  impressions  of  an  un- 
known ideal  life  which  it  calls  op,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  prophetic  of  our  future  state.  The 
strange  capacity  which  all  have  for  being  affected 
by  melody  and  harmony,  may  be  taken  to  imply 
both  that  it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  our  na- 
ture to  realize  those  intenser  delights  they  dimly 
suggest,  and  that  they  are  in  some  way  concerned 
in  the  realization  of  them. 

•♦  Tis  the  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity." 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that  a  martial  strain 
will  urge  a  man  into  the  front  ranks  of  battle 
sooner  than  an  argument,  and  a  fine  anthem  ex- 
cite his  devotion  more  certainly  than  a  logical 
discourse.  As  has  been  truly  said,  the  sentiment 
of  the  age  has  written  itself  in  music.  Its  wild 
intelligence,  its  keen  anal}*sis,  its  revolutionary 
spirit,  its  restlessness,  and  its  humanity,  may  be 
traced  in  the  rich  combinations  of  Rossini,  in  the 
grand  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  in  the  pleading 
tenderness  of  Bellini,  and  in  the  mingled  war- 
notes  and  sentiment  of  Verdi.  We  should,  there- 
fore, hail  with  delight  the  active  life  which  seems 
to  animate  the  composers  and  singers  of  our 
country.  It  is  a  clear  demonstration  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people  is  not  broken,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  outrages  and  horrors  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  by  the  remorseless  foe.  As 
long  as  they  can  tune  their  voices  to  the  rich  mel- 
ody of  song,  so  lon^  will  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
remain  unsubdued  m  their  hearts. 

Among  the  many  good  pieces  that  have  been 
published,  we  know  of  none  superior,  if  equal,  to  the 
one  under  consideration,  by  Professor  De  Coniel. 
It  is  what  we  have  long  wished  for — a  national 
anthem,  breathing  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion suited  to  our  troublous  tunes.  The  pure  and 
simple  religious  feeling  which  pervades  the  poetry 
of  this  piece  is  beautifully  interpreted  by,  and  car- 
ried home  to,  the  heart,  in  the  deep  pathos  and  ma- 
jestic tones  of  the  music.  The  sentiments  of  the 
anthem  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  reli- 
gious feeling  and  faiUi  of  our  people.    Our  hope  of 


success,  in  this  dreadlbl  struggle,  has  not  been  in 
our  own  strength,  but  in  the  mighty  arm  of  Him 
'<  who  weigheth  the  earth  in  a  balance,"  and  **  be- 
fore whom  all  nations  are  as  nothing."  As  a  na- 
tional anthem,  we  know  nothing  to  compare  with 
this  in  sublimity.  The  opening  stanza  is  pecnliailj 
grand ;  while  tne  minor  key  of  the  words, 

«  God  be  our  shield. 
At  home,  or  on  the  field ; 
Stretch  thine  arm  over  us. 

Strengthen  and  save," 

must,  we  think,  send  a  thrill  of  deep  e^iotion,  and 
find  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  one 
not  dead  to  "the  concord  of  sweet  soimda." 
There  are  several  very  fine  passages  in  the  last 
two  stanzas ;  but  we  do  not  deem  it  proper  here 
to  enter  into  a  critical  review  of  the  pieces,  as  all 
who  delight  in  song  will  examine  and  judge  for 
themselves.  We  Imd  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
anthem  sung,  the  other  evening,  by  a  £Eur  fiiend, 
whose  soul  seemed  to  enter  into  and  realize  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  the  music,  and  can  truly  say, 
wiUi  the  poet,  — 

•<  And  when  the  stream  of  sound 
Which  overflowed  the  soul  had  passed  awaj^ 
A  consciousness  survived  those  it  had  left 
Dispirited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  gentle  thoughts, 
Which  cannot  die,  and  will  not  be  destroyed.** 

To  sing  this  anthem  properly,  requires  a  rcSte 
of  great  depth,  compass,  flexibility,  and  tone; 
and  those  who  majr  have  heard  it  rendered  by 
amateurs  deficient  m  these,  were,  no  doubt,  £s- 
appointed  in  their  expectations  as  to  its  merits 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  exer- 
cises our  "  fair  daughters  of  song "  can  ei^;age 
in,  will  be  the  mastery  of  this  anthem.  £i  it 
they  wiU  find  ample  scope  for  all  of  their  Tocsl 
and  artistic  talents  ;  and  we  confidently  bdiere 
that  when  it  shall  be  fully  known,  it  will  rival 
in  popidarity  the  celebrated  national  anthems  of 
France  and  England.  —  Southern  paper. 


FmsT  American  Flag  over  Richmond. — 
The  crowning  event  of  the  rebellion  was  undoubt- 
edly the  capture  of  Richmond  by  the  loyal  or  Fed- 
eral forces.  The  most  striking  incident  of  this 
achievement  was  the  reestabfishmcnt  of  the  United 
States  or  American  fiag  in  the  rebel  capital,  over 
the  rebel  capitol,  in  which  the  rebel  Congress 
met  and  deliberated,  and  a  traitor  convention 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  which  they 
vainly  hoped  would-  carry  Vir^nia  forever  out  of 
the  Union.  The  details  of  this  interesting  event 
are  as  follows: 

The  one  division  of  the  Twenty-fifth  and  one 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  corps  composing  that  por- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  James  which  lay  on  the 
extreme  right  of  Grant's  army  of  investment,  oc- 
cupied positions  within  seven  miles  of  the  be- 
leaguered rebel  stronghold.  From  an  adjacent 
hill  Richmond  was  as  plainly  to  be  discerned  as 
Port  Ewing  frrnxL  the  hiUi  above  Banyto^ 
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This  <^np«  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
Godfrey 'WeitzeL  His  chief  of  the  staff  was  Brig- 
adier-Oeneral  George  F.  Shepley,  fonnerly  miu- 
tary  Gbvernor  of  New  Orleans,  and  lately  of  Nor- 
fdk.  His  Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Jolmston  L. 
de  Peyster,  had  been  transferred  with  his  chief 
to  the  staff  of  General  Weitsel,  and  thus  became 
Aid-de-camp  to  the  latter.  Lieutenant  de  Peys- 
ter belongea  to  the  13th  New  York  artillery,  and 
was,  as  is  well  known,  from  Tivoli,  Bed  Hook, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

The  night  of  the  2d  and  3d  April  was  one  of 
intense  anxiety  and  expectation  in  the  army  of 
the  James.  Throughout  the  previous  day  they 
eould  hear  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  terrible 
battle  in  which  their  comrades  were  engaged,  for 
away  across  the  river  upon  the  extreme  left  and 
around  Petersburg,  and  they  knew  that  the  next 
morning,  early,  they  were  to  play  their  dangerous 
part  by  assaulting  the  rebel  works  in  their  front 
m  order  to  capture  Richmond  itself. 

About  two  A.  M.,  April  3,  Lieutenant  de  Peys- 
ter, heorins;  tremendous  explosions,  and  seeing  a 
▼ast  blaze  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  mounted 
the  wooden  signal  tower,  about  seventy  feet  high, 
at  General  Weitzel's  headquarters,  and  reported 
that  he  could  discern  a  great  fire  towards  Rich- 
mond. He  could  not  decide,  however,  that  the 
dty  was  burning.  Efforts  were  at  once  made  to 
oapture  a  rebel  picket.  About  three  A.  M.  thev 
were  successful.  A  prisoner,  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Virginia  artillery,  reported  that  he  neither  knew 
where  his  general  nor  his  command  were.  This 
led  General  Shepley  to  believe  the  rebels  were 
eracuating  Richmond.  About  half  past  three 
A.  M.,  a  deserter  came  in  and  announced  that  the 
dty  was  being  abandoned.  At  four  A.  M.  a  ne- 
gro drove  into  the  Federal  lines  in  a  buggy,  and 
confirmed  the  glorious  news.  Joy  and  exultation 
at  once  absorbed  every  other  feeling,  and  orders 
were  immediately  given  for  the  troops  to  move. 
This  was  about  six  A.  M.  Brevet  Bngadier-Gen- 
eral  Draper's  colored  brigade  led  the  advance 
along  a  road  strewn  with  all  kinds  of  abandooed 
munitions  of  war,  and  amid  the  roar  of  bursting 
shells,  which  was  terrific  On  either  side  small 
red  flags  indicated  the  position  of  buried  torpe- 
does between  the  two  lines  of  abatis  in  Weitzers 
immediate  front  These  warning  indications  the 
rebels  had  not  had  time  to  remove.  This  fortunate 
incident  preserved  many  lives,  as  the  space  was 
Tezy  narrow  between  the  explosives. 

The  rebel  defences  seemed  almost  impregnable. 
Every  elevation  aloDg  the  road  was  defended  by 
llddworks,  and  very  strong  forts.  Two  lines  of 
abatis  and  three  lines  of  rifle  pits  and  earth- 
works, one  within  the  other,  defended  every  av- 
enue of  attack  and  point  of  advantage.  The  first 
and  second  lines  were  connected  by  regular  lines 
of  redans  and  ^orks  —  the  third,  near  the  dty 
and  commanding  it,  disconnected.  If  our  troops 
should  have  had  to  carry  the  defences  by  storm, 
the  loss  would  have  been  fearful,  since  the  contest 
would  have  been  constantly  renewed,  because  the 
rebels,  as  fast  as  one  line  of  defences  was  occu- 
piedy  would  only  have  had  to  fidl  back  into  an- 


other to  recommence  the  butchery  of  the  assail- 
ants under  every  advantage  to  themselves. 

Brijp;adier-General  Shepley  had  brought  with 
him,  from  Norfolk,  a  storm  flag,  which  nad  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Twelfth  Maine  volunteers. 
Of  this  regiment  he  had  been  originally  ColoneL 
This  flag  had  floated  triumphantly  over  the  St 
Charles  Hotel  at  New  Orleans.  This  latter  build- 
ing was  the  headquarters  of  General  Butler,  to 
whom  General  Shepley  had  acted  as  chief  of  sta£ 
Shepley  had  previously,  in  sport,  made  the  re- 
mark that  the  flag  referred  to  would  do  to  float 
over  Richmond,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  it  there. 
Lieutenant  de  Peyster,  who  heard  this,  asked  the 
General  **  if  he  would  allow  him  to  raise  it  for 
him."  Shepley  said,  "  Yes,  if  you  bring  it  with 
you,  and  take  care  of  it,  you  shaU  raise  it  in  Rich- 
mond." As  the  Twen^-fifth  corps  left  their  lines 
to  advance  towards  Richmond,  the  aid  asked  his 
General  if  he  recollected  his  promise  about  the 
flag.  **  Yes,  go  to  my  tent  and  get  the  flag,  and 
carry  it  on  your  juiddle;  I  will  send  you  to  raise 
it  if  we  get  in." 

April  3,  six  A.  M.,  General  Weitzel  and  his 
stafi,  together  more  than  thirty  officers,  each  hav- 
ing an  orderly  following  in  the  rear,  galloped  on 
through  tho  wrecks  of  the  retreating  rebels  and 
the  columns  of  the  advancing  Federals.  As  soon 
as  they  entered  the  suburbs  of  the  rebel  capital, 
the  shouts  of  welcome  broke  forth.  Meanwhile, 
several  arsenals,  stored  with  shells,  were  burning. 
I'he  explosions  of  the  missiles  mingled  into  one 
continuous  roar.  Even  as  they  drew  near  the 
capitol  itself,  the  populace  rushed  into  the  streets 
to  hail  their  deliverers,  or  shake  hands  with  them* 
In  fact,  their  whole  line  of  march  within  the  sub- 
urbs was  thronged  with  men,  women,  and  boys, 
colored  and  white,  all  shouting  welcome.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  Old  men,  gray,  and 
scarred  with  many  battles,  acted  the  part  of  boys, 
hurrahing  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Meanwhile,  the  male  negroes  were  bowing  down 
to  the  ground,  and  the  sable  matrons  chorusing 
with  all  their  strength  of  lungs,  '*  Bress  de  Lord ! 
de  year  oh  jubilee  hah  come ! " 

When  near  the  foot  of  Shockoe  Hill,  the  high, 
abrupt  elevation,  whose  front  is  crowned  by  the 
capitol.  Lieutenant  de  Peyster  spurred  on  through 
the  promiscuous  throng  up  to  the  capitol  itself. 
This  building,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
Richmond,  owes  everything  to  its  size  and  posi- 
tion, since  neither  the  architecture  nor  the  mate- 
rial corresponds  with  the  site  and  proportions. 
The  front,  with  its  Ionic  colonnade,  looked  down 
upon  the  business  part  of  the  cit}%  which  was  all 
ablaze.  The  rear  faced  the  fasmonable  quarter 
of  Richmond,  an  elevated  plain,  considered  the 
most  eligible  locality  for  private  residences.  The 
capitol  had  two  flag-stans,  one  at  either  end  of 
the  roof.  Upon  the  front  one  an  enormous  rebel 
flag  had  been  displayed,  which,  when  not  extended 
by  the  wind,  trailed  down  to  the  steps  below, 
lliis  had  been  torn  down,  and  had  been  partially 
rent  into  thousands  of  pieces,  to  bo  preserved  as 
mementoes  of  the  occasion.  Upon  the  staff  in 
therear,in  fuU  sight  of  the  domiciles  of  the  rebel 
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magnates  and  sympathizen,  ^  the  first  real  Amer- 
ican flag "  was  raised  by  Lieutenant  de  Peyster. 

That  flag,  which  had  been  consigned  to  his 
care  for  that  very  puipose,  which  he  nod  carried 
into  the  city  buckled  to  his  saddle,  which  had 
floated  in  like  triumph  over  the  Crescent  Cit^  of 
the  South,  the  first  real  American  flag  hoisted 
over  the  rebel  capitol,  was  raised  by  a  Dutchess 
County  officer,  aged  eighteen,  in  the  presence  of 
Gaptain  Langdon,  chief  of  artillery  to  the  staff 
of  Major-General  Weitzel.  As  it  rose  aloft,  dis- 
played itself,  and  steadily  streamed  out  in  the 
strong  gale,  which  was  filling  the  air  with  fiery 
flakes  from  the  adjacent  conflagration,  it  was 
bailed  with  deafening  shouts  by  the  redeemed 
populace,  who  swarmed  the  open  space  below  and 
around. 

A  short  time  before  this  real  flag-rusing,  Major 
Atherton  H.  Stevens,  of  the  Fourth  Massachu- 
setts cavalry,  and  Major  K  Graves,  of  General 
Weitzel's  staff,  had  elevated,  or  hoisted,  two  cav- 
alry guidons,  small  swallow-tailed  flags,  with  the 
•tafls  to  which  they  were  attached.  These  were 
BO  small  that  they  were  scarcely  visible,  if  visible 
at  all,  from  the  streets  below.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence, as  to  honor  and  possession,  between  plant- 
ing Uiese,  and  hoisting  a  United  States  flag,  the 
true  emblem  and  act  of  occupation  and  triumph. 
Therefore,  as  conceded,  to  Lieutenant  de  Peyster 
belongs  the  historic  glory  of  being  the  first  to 
run  up  *'  the  first  real  American  flag,"  selected  and 
carried  in  by  him  for  that  verj'  purpose,  over  the 
chief  building  of  a  city  preeminently  the  strong- 
hold and  scat  of  life  of  the  rebellion. 

lliat  this  hoisting  the  flag  was  not  attended 
with  great  peril,  detracts  in  no  manner  whatever 
from  the  merit  of  the  achievement,  inasmuch  as, 
when  it  occurred,  a  letter  dated  "  March  28,  in 
the  Field,"  had  already  been  received  in  New  York, 
stating  that  Lieutenant  de  Peyster  was  pledged 
to  his  General,  if  Richmond  were  taken,  **  to  put  a 
certain  flag  on  the  house  of  Jefferson  Davis,  or 
on  the  rebel  capitol,  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 
Everything  was  perfectly  prepared  for  an  intended 
assault  when  General  ohepley  and  his  Aid  dis- 
covered that  the  works  which  they  were  ready  to 
Btorm  had  been  abandoned. 

Having,  amid  gale,  tumult,  and  triumph,  drank 
upon  the  roof  to  the  success  of  our  arms,  the 
young  Aid-de-camp  went  down  into  the  private 
room  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  custom-house,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  thence  wrote  a  letter 
describing  the  entrance  of  the  loyal  army,  which 
reached  New  York  the  same  day  (April  6)  on 
which  the  Commercial  Advertiser  published  a 
telegram  from  its  own  correspondent,  stating 
that  "  to  Lieutenant  G.  [should  be  J.]  L.  Dupey- 
ster  and  to  General  Shepley  belongs  the  honor  of 
hoisting  our  flag  on  the  capitol "  of  Eichmond. 
This  was  corroborated  by  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  dated  "  Herald  Rooms, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  April  1 1 ,  three  P.  M."  Pub- 
lished 13,  A.  M. 

Lieutenant  de  Peyster  was  subsequentlj  quar- 
tered in  the  residence  of  Jefferson  Davis.    He 


describes  the  house  as  a  perfect  'gem»  as  to  inte- 
rior arrangements,  although  i&  exterior  ww 
altogether  unattractive.  Toe  furniture  was  mag- 
nificent—  rosewood  the  predominant  materiaL 
Large  pier  glasses  were  to  be  found  in  eveij 
room.  Some  of  the  mirrors  were  enormooii 
The  floors  were  covered  with  splendid  carpeti^ 
so  thick  that  the  foot  actually  sunk  into  their 
rich  material  All  this  lavish  expenditure  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  the  Rebel  or 
Confederate  Congress,  while  the  people  were  naked 
and  starving,  and  their  army  in  want  of  shoes. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen.  Lieutenant  de  Peyster 
greatly  assisted  in  raising  a  company  for  the  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Cowles.  Almost  all  the  recmiti 
from  the  northern  district  of  the  town  of  Bed 
Hook  and  adjacent,  were  due  to  his  exertions  and 
the  contributions  of  his  relations  and  connectioiis. 

Although  he  was  actually  in  command  for  a 
few  days,  it  was  by  some  trickery  he  lost  the  fruk 
of  his  labors.  Colonel  Cowles  expressed  a  Teiy 
high  opinion  of  him  as  an  officer,  and  re^tted 
that  he  could  not  retain  him.  In  the  sprmff  of 
1864  he  was  mustered  into  the  Thirteenth  New 
York  artillery,  and  appointed  Post  Adjutant  to 
Major  Hassler's  Battalion.  Thence  he  was  trana- 
ferred  to  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  Shepley» 
Military  Governor  of  Norfolk,  afterwards  chief 
of  staff  to  General  Weitzel  before  Richmond^ 
and  first  loyal  Military  Governor  of  the  rebel 
capitoL 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Lieutenant  de  Pmter 
received  official  notice  that  His  Excellency,  Got- 
emor  Fenton,  in  pursuance  of  the  extraordinaiy 
power  vested  in  him  by  the  Legislature  the  last 
winter,  had  breveted  lum  a  "  Lieutenant-Colond 
for  his  meritorious  conduct  as  a  New  York  toIiib- 
teer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
raising  the  first  national  ensign  over  the  capitol 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  after  the  insui^enta  were 
driven  therefiom.'*     

Women  of  the  SorTH.--A  letter  from  Lin- 
coln County,  Tennessee,  written  in  July,  1661| 
says: 

*'  I  witnessed  many  a  scene  in  this  rural  distdeti 
which  the  gay  ladies  of  our  &shionable  dtiea  mif 
well  ponder  on,  with  the  reflection  of  aurpiiae^  oi 
how  little  thev  know  of  the  hardships  whidi  tfadr 
sex  are  forced  to  imdergo  to  sustain  and  soppart 
their  families,  while  their  husbands  and  brcioen 
are  absent  fighting  the  battles  of  our  coontiy. 
On  the  small  farms  throughout  this  section  all  u 
life,  activity,  and  industry.  Many  a  woman,  who 
never  before  held  a  plough,  is  now  seen  in  the 
cornfield ;  many  a  young  girl,  who  would  have 
blushed  at  the  {nought  of  handling  a  plough-hne, 
qow  naturally  and  unconsciously  cries, '  Gee  up  I' 
to  Dobbin,  to  the  silvery  tones  of  which  the  good 
brute  readily  responds,  as  if  a  pleasure  to  complr 
with  so  gentle  a  command.  Many  a  Ruth,  as  oi 
old,  is  seen  to-day  binding  and  gleaning  in  the 
wheat-fields ;  but,  alas !  no  Boaz  is  there  to  con- 
sole or  to  comfort.  The  picture  of  the  rural  sol- 
dier's home  is  at  this  time  but  a  picture  of  primi- 
tive life.    Throughout  the  country,  at  every  ftoft- 
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house  and  ootta^,  the  regular  sound  of  the  loom, 
as  the  shuttle  flies  to  and  fro,  with  the  whirl  of 
ihe  spinning-wheel,  is  heard,  telling  of  home  in- 
dustiy.  Cotton  fabrics,  of  neat,  pretty  figures, 
the  production  of  home  manufactory,  are  now  al- 
most wholly  worn  in  Tennessee,  instead  of  cali- 
coes. But  it  is  a  sad  thought,  that  while  these 
exertions  of  thriTing  industry  are  being  made  for 
the  support  of  the  soldier's  &mily,  his  little  cottage 
home,  of  which  he  nightly  dreams,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned and  left  unnrotected  by  the  falling  badL  of 
our  troops,  and  subject  to  the  pillage  and  plunder 
of  the  vandal  infidels.  Such,  at  least,  I  tear  will 
he  the  case  in  the  Counties  of  Bedford  and  Cofiee, 
from  which  we  have  fallen  back." 


The  Attack  on  the  Sewards. — The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  sensations  experienced  at  the 
time  of  their  attemnted  assassination  by  Payne, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  and  his  son 
Yredeiick: 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Seward  said,  that  on  stepping 
from  his  bed-room  into  the  passage,  and  seeing 
the  assassin,  he  merely  wonaered  what  he  was 
doing  there,  and  called  him  to  account  On  his 
resisting  the  fellow's  endeavor  to  pass  into  Mr. 
Seward's  room,  the  assassin  drew  a  revolver,  which 
he  presented  at  Mr.  Frederick  Seward's  head. 
What  followed,  it  must  be  remembered,  took  place 
in  a  few  seconds.  Mr.  Frederick  Seward's  first 
thought  was,  *  That's  a  navy  revolver.' 

M  The  man  pulled  the  trigger,  but  it  only  snapped; 
and  his  intended  victim  thought,  *  That  cap  missed 
fire.' 

"  His  next  sensation  was  that  of  confusion ;  and 
being  upon  the  floor,  resting  upon  his  arm,  which, 
fike  his  father's  jaw,  was  barely  recovered  from  a 
bad  fracture, — the  assassin  had  felled  him  to  the 
floor  with  the  butt  of  the  pistol,  —  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  head,  and  finding  a  hole  there,  he  thought, 
*  That  cap  did  not  miss  fire  after  all.' 

*'  Then  he  became  insensible,  and  remained  so 
fbr  two  days  or  more.  His  first  indication  of  re- 
turning consciousness  was  the  question,  'Have 
you  not  got  the  ball  out  ? '  after  which  he  fell  off 
again  into  a  comatose  condition,  which  was  of  long 
continuance. 

**  On  the  very  afternoon  of  the  day  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  Mr.  Frederick  Seward, 
who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  had  asked 
Ms  fiither  what  preparation  should  be  made  for  the 
presentation  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  which  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day.  Mr.  Seward  gave  him 
the  points  of  a  reply  to  be  made  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick, and  he  laid  the  outline  of  the  speech  upon 
the  President's  table,  and,  as  I  have  previously 
informed  my  readers,  Mr.  Lincoln  that  afternoon 
wrote  out  tne  reply,  adopting  Mr.  Seward's  sug- 

S rations,  and  thus  preparing  the  reception  of  the 
ritish  Minister  by  President  Johnson,  which  was 
regarded  at  the  time  by  the  people  to  whose  rep- 
resentative it  was  addressed  as  so  friendly,  and 
&ir,  and  dignified. 

*'  Mr.  Fiederick  Seward's  first  inquiry,  after  he 
ctBie  fblly  to  hia  aensefl,  which  was  a  long  time 


after  the  assassination,  was,  ^Has  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce  been  presented?'  He  thought  that  only 
one  night  had  passed,  since  he  knew  not  what  haa 
happened  to  him,  and  his  mind  took  up  matters 
just  where  it  had  left  them. 

*'Mr.  Seward's  mental  experience  during  his 
supposed  assassination  was  in  its  nature  so  like 
that  of  his  son,  that  it  raises  the  question  whether 
this  absence  of  consternation  ana  observation  of 
minute  particulars  is  not  common  in  circumstances 
of  unexpected  and  not  fully  apprehended  perU. 
Mr.  Seward  was  lying  upon  nis  side,  close  to  tiie 
ed^  of  the  bed,  with  his  head  resting  in  a  firame» 
which^  had  been  made  to  give  him  ease  and  pro- 
tect his  broken  jaw  from  pressure. 

"  He  was  trym^  to  keep  awake,  having  been 
seized  upon  by  a  sick  man's  fancy — it  was,  if  he 
slept  he  would  wake  up  with  lodsjaw.  He 
was  brought  to  fuU  consciousness  by  the  scufiie 
in  the  passage-way,  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  assassin,  and  the  cry  of  Miss  Sein^rd,  *  O,  he 
will  kill  my  father ! '  fiut  he  saw  nothing  of  hia 
assailant  until  a  hand  appeared  above  his  free, 
and  then  his  thought  was,  <  What  handsome  cloth 
that  overcoat  is  made  of ! '  The  assassin's  face  then 
appeared,  and  the  helpless  statesman  only  thouriit, 
*  What  a  handsome  man ! '  (Payne  was  a  mie- 
looking  fellow.) 

'*  Then  came  a  sensation  as  of  rain  striking  him 
smartly  upon  one  side  of  his  face  and  neck,  then 
quickly  the  same  upon  the  other  side,  but  he  felt 
no  severe  pain.  This  was  the  assassin's  knife. 
The  blood  spouted ;  he  thought,  *  My  time  has 
come,'  and  falling  from  the  bed  to  the  fioor,  fainted. 
His  first  sensation  of  returning  consciousness  was, 
that  he  was  drinking  tea,  and  Siat  it '  tasted  good.' 
Mrs.  Seward  was  giving  him  tea  with  a  spoon. 
He  heard  low  voices  around  him,  asking  and  re- 
plying as  to  whether  it  would  be  possibte  for  him 
to  recover.  He  could  not  speak,  but  his  eyes 
showed  his  consciousness,  ana  that  he  desirea  to 
speak.  They  brought  him  a  porcelain  tablet,  on 
which  he  managed  to  write, '  Give  me  some  tea ; 
I  shall  eet  weU.'  And  from  that  moment  he 
has  slowly  but  steadily  recovered  his  health  and 
strength." 


History  of  a  Torpedo  Boat.  —  General 
Dabnev  H.  Maury,  in  Ins  report  of  the  defence 
of  Mobile,  narrates  the  followmg  eventful  history 
of  a  torpedo  boat : 

"  It  was  built  of  boiler  iron,  was  about  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  and  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine 
men,  eight  of  whom  worked  me  propeller  by 
hand.  The  ninth  steered  the  boat  and  regtdatea 
her  movements  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
She  could  be  submerged  at  pleasure  to  any  de- 
sired depth,  or  could  be  propelled  upon  the  sur- 
face. Li  smooth,  still  water  ner  movements  were 
exactly  controlled,  and  her  speed  was  about  four 
knots.  It  was  intended  that  she  should  approach 
any  vessel  lying  at  anchor,  pass  under  her  keel, 
and  dra^  a  floating  torpedo,  which  would  explode 
on  strikmg  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  ship  at- 
tacked. 
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^  She  could  remaxa  nibmerged  more  tiitn  half 
an  hour  without  inconYenience  to  her  crew. 

*'  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Chailestony  Lieuten- 
ant Payne,  of  the  Confederate  navy,  with  eight 
others,  volunteered  to  attack  the  Federal  ^t 
wiUi  her.  While  preparing  for  their  expedition, 
the  swdl  of  a  passing  steamer  caused  the  boat 
to  sink  suddenly,  and  all  hands,  except  Lieutenant 
Pajrne,  who  was  standing  in  the  open  hatchway, 
perished.  She  was  soon  raised  and  again  made 
ready  for  service.  Lieutenant  Pa^e  a^ain  vol- 
unteered to  command  her.  While  lym^  near 
Fort  Sumter  she  capsized,  and  again  sunk  m  deep 
water,  drowning  alihands,  except  her  commander 
and  two  others. 

"  Being  again  raised  and  prepared  for  action, 
Mr.  Aumey,  one  of  the  constructors,  made  an 
experimental  cruise  in  her  in  Ck)oper  River. 
Wnile  submerged  at  great  depth,  from  some  un- 
known cause,  she  be^me  unmanageable,  and  re- 
mained for  many  days  on  the  bottom  of  the  river 
wi^  her  crew  of  nine  dead  men. 

"A  fourth  time  was  the  boat  raised,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Dixon,  of  Mobile,  of  the  Twenty-first 
volunteers,  with  eight  others,  went  out  of  Clmrles- 
ton  harbor  in  her,  and  attacked  and  sunk  the 
Federal  steamer  Housatonic 

"  Her  mission  at  last  accomplished,  she  disap- 
peared forever  with  her  crew.  Nothing  is  known 
of  their  fate,  but  it  is  believed  they  went  down 
with  the  enemy."      

How  I  Enlisted.^ — A  soldier  of  the  Second 
regiment  of  Ohio  cavalry  writes:  ''On  New 
Year's  day,  1864,  as  our  regiment  was  lying  in 
line  of  battle  beyond  Mossy  Creek,  in  East  Tien- 
nessee,  the  proposition  to  reenlist  as  veteran  vol- 
unteers was  submitted  to  that  grim  organization. 
Peter  Longstreet's  ragged  but  plucky  skirmish 
line  was  a  stone's  throw  in  front,  with  a  forward 
tendency;  snow  was  on  the  hills;  the  Second 
Ohio  cavaliers  had  drawn  no  rations  from  Uncle 
Sam  in  fifteen  days,  and  not  an  average  of 
one  eighth  ration  during  the  preceding  four 
months ;  their  diaphragms  were  devoid  of  bur- 
den ;  they  had  not  *  lived  in  tents '  for  an  eighth- 
month  ;  the  supply  of  pone  and  cerulean  hog 
was  failing  in  that  land,  and  zero  was  biting  at  the 
noses  of  the  cavaliers.  Amid  all  these  favorable 
surroundings  the  cavaliers  said,  '  Go  to,  let  us 
have  more  of  this  good  thing ;  give  unto  us  yet 
thirty  and  six  moons  of  this  goodly  service.' 
Thus  the  thing  was  done.  Under  such  circum- 
stances our  veteran  volunteers  enlisted. 

''  While  the  cavaliers  were  signing  their  names 
to  the  enlistment  roll,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
per  hour,  a  ludicrous  memory  of  a  former  enlist- 
ment came  to  us.  Two  days  after  Sumter  fell, 
on  a  bright  April  morning,  big  church  full  of 
indignant  sovereigns  and  enthusiastic  women ; 
organ  thundered,  band  crashed  out  '  Hail  Colum- 
bia;' impromptu  banners  wagged  briskly,  and 
the  air  was  redolent  of  patriotism.  Music  ceased. 
Speeches  followed.  Boll  was  opened,  and  vol- 
'  unteers  called  for.  Five  hundred  pairs  of  starry 
eyes  waited  to  illume  the  path  of  the  -first  vol- 


unteer. Five  hundred  pairs  of  little  white  baodi 
were  nervous  to  begin  dappiiur  at  the  advent  ci 
the  first  mascuUne  sacrifice.  He  came,  and  Eiha 
perors  have  had  poorer  receptions.  He  wm 
apotheosized.  More  followed.  The  pressure  in- 
creased. I  cowered  in  my  pew,  imagining  that 
every  woman  of  sense,  and  every  girl  of  bean^, 
was  saying  to  herself^  'Why  aon't  he  go?*  I 
reasoned  with  myself,  but  the  clapping  and  way« 
in^  of  white  kerchieft  made  me  dizzy.  With  a 
mighty  effort,  I  made  a  resolution.  I  mentally 
bade  adieu  to  all  terrestrial  matters.  I  buriea 
from  view  all  relatives  nearer  than  second  cous- 
ins, drew  the  veil  of  forgetfulness  over  the  dear 
form  of  Julia,  and  most  of  my  outstanding  debti, 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  shot  for  my  country,  and 
began  to  stride  up  the  aisle.  What  a  patn  to  a 
graveyard !  The  male  audience  jelled  —  the  fe- 
male audience  waved  kerchiefs  with  unexampled 
energy,  and  they  were  perfumed  with  divine 
odors.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  dancing  sea  of  snow« 
white  foam,  interspersed  with  smiling  stars.  I 
heard  nothing  but  an  undefined  roar*- to  me  an 
echo  from  eternity,  to  which  I  regarded  myself 
as  rapidly  going.  I  scrawled  my  name  on  the 
elongated  foolscap,  and  thus  added  my  two  hoii- 
dred  pounds  to  the  ^wing  hecatomb.  I  was  a 
volunteer!  That  night  I  dreamed  of  battks. 
Next  day,  twenty-seven  Testaments,  tliirtAPw 
'  housewifes,'  eleven  pin-cushions,  and  thirty^ 
eight  rolls  of  bandages,  were  left  at  my  boaro- 
ing-house,  each  with  a  touching  note  from  the 
fair  donors.  Such  was  three  months'  soldiering 
*  in  the  brave  days  of  old.'  Then  we  were  green 
—  how  sadly  veteran  we  are  now !  ** 


The  Hide  of  the  Wounded  Bsigadb. — R 
F.  Taylor,  the  army  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Journal,  wrote  thus,  from  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, of  a  night's  ride  of  the  wounded  fan> 
gade,  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga :  **  They 
were  loaded  upon  the  train ;  two  platform  can 
were  paved  with  them,  forty  on  a  car.  Sevei 
boxes  were  so  packed  you  could  not  set  your 
foot  down  among  them  as  they  lay.  The  rooft 
of  the  cars  were  tiled  with  them ;  and  away  we 
poimded,  all  day,  all  night,  into  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  then  Nashville.  Half  of  the  boys  bad 
not  a  shred  of  a  blanket,  and  it  rained  steadilyi 
pitilessly.  What  do  ^ou  think  of  platform  can 
for  a  triumphal  procession  wherein  to  bear  woimd- 
ed  heroes  to  the  tune  of  *  The  soldier's  retnm 
from  the  war  ? '  Well,  what  I  wotdd  come  at  is 
this :  the  stores  of  the  Sanitary  Commisaion,  and 
the  ^fts  of  such  ladies  as  are  now,  I  behefe, 
making  your  city  a  Bethel — a  place  of  angeU  — 
kept  the  boys'  hearts  up  through  all  those  wesrv, 
drizzling  hours.  It  is  midnight,  and  the  attend- 
ants are  going  through  the  train  with  cofifee, 
graced  with  miUL  and  sugar — think  of  that!— 
two  fresh,  white,  crisp  crackers  apiece,  and  a  lit- 
tle taste  of  fruit  Did  your  himds  prepare  it, 
dear  lady  ?  I  hope  so,  for  the  little  balance  in 
your  favor  is  set  down  in  the  ledger  of  God. 
But  here  they  come  with  a  canteen ;  wfll  yon 
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go  with  themP  Climb  through  that  window  into 
a  car  black  as  the  Hole  of  Calcutta.  But  mind 
where  you  step ;  the  floor  is  one  layer  deep  with 
wounded  Bolaieta,  As  you  swing  the  lantern 
round,  bandages  show  white  and  ghastly  every- 
where ;  bandages,  bandages,  and  now  and  then 
a  rusty  spot  of  blood.  What  worn-out,  faded 
laces  look  up  at  you !  They  rouse  like  wounded 
creatures  hunted  down  to  their  lairs  as  you  come. 
The  tin  cups,  extended  in  all  sorts  of  hands  but 
phimp,  strong  ones,  tinkle  all  around  you.  You 
are  mirly  giraled  with  a  tin-cup  horizon.  How 
the  dull,  faint  faces  brighten  as  those  cups  are 
filled!  On  we  go,  out  at  one  window,  in  at 
another,  stepping  gingerly  among  mangled  limbs. 
We  reach  the  platform  cars,  creaking  with  their 
drenched,  chilled,  bruised  burdens ;  and  I  must 
tell  you — it's  a  shame,  though  —  that  one  poor 
fellow  among  them  lay  with  a  tattered  blanket 
pinned  around  him;  he  was  literally  sans  cu- 
Mie  !  *  How  is  this  ? '  I  said.  *  Haven't  got  my 
descriptive  list — that's  what's  the  matter,'  was 
^be  reply. 

**  Double  allowance  all  around  to  the  occupants 
of  the  platforms,  and  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
rear  of  the  train.    You  should  have  heard  the 

£[>st  of  a  cheer  that  rose  and  fluttered  like  a 
ble  bird,  as  we  went  back.  It  was  the  most 
toaehing  vote  of  thanks  ever  offered ;  there  was 
a  little  flash  up  of  talk  for  a  minute,  and  all  sub- 
aded  into  silence  and  darkness  again.  Wearily 
wore  the  hours,  and  heavily  hammered  the  train. 
At  intervals  the  ^ard  traversed  the  roofs  of  the 
cars,  and  pulled  m  the  worn-out  boys  that  had 
jvred  down  to  the  edges  —  pulled  them  in  to  the 
middle  of  the  cars  wiuout  waking  them !  Occa- 
sionally one  slips  over  the  eaves,  I  am  told,  and 
k  miserably  crushed.  What  a  homeward  march 
is  all  this  to  set  a  tune  to. 

^  By  some  error  in  apportionment  there  was  not 
quite  cofiee  enough  for  all  on  deck,  and  two  slips 
of  boys  on  the  roof  of  the  car  where  I  occupied 
a  comer  were  left  without  a  drop.  Whenever  we 
■topped  —  and  that  was  two  hours  there  and 
three  hours  here,  waiting  for  this  and  for  that ; 
there  was  no  hurry,  you  know,  and  the  side-door 
waa  slid  back  in  its  groove  —  I  saw  two  hungry 
feces  stretched  down  over  the  car's  edge,  and 
heard  two  feeble  voices  crying,  *  We  have  had 
nothing  up  here  since  yesterday  noon,  we  two  — 
there  are  only  us  two  boys  — please  give  us  some- 
thiiig.  Haven't  you  got  any  hard  tack  ? '  I  heard 
tiiat  oitiful  appeal  to  the  officers  in  charge,  and 
aaw  toose  feces  till  they  haunted  me,  and  to-day 
I  lemember  those  plaintive  tones  as  if  I  were 
bearing  a  dirge. 

**1  felt  in  my  pockets  and  haversack  for  a 
ciacker,  but  found  nothing.  I  really  hated  mjr- 
■elf  for  having  eaten  my  dinner,  and  not  saved  it 
ferthem.  A  fhrther  search  was  rewarded  with 
•is  crackers  from  the  Chicago  Mechanical  Bakers', 
and  watching  my  chmce  when  Pete's  back  was 
tamed,— ^ the  cook,  and  a  smutty  autocrat  was 
Pete  in  his  wav,  —  I  took  a  sly  dip  with  a  basin 
into  the  coffee-ooiler.  As  the  car  gave  a  lurch  in 
11^  diieetion  I  adled  from  the  window. 


*Boy8 ! '  I  heard  them  crawling  to  the  edse,  and 
handed  up  the  midnight  supper.  '  Biuhr  for 
you  I '  they  said,  and  I  saw  them  no  more,  when 
the  train  reached  Nashville,  and  I  clambered 
down  to  solid  ground  again,  I  looked  up  at  the 
roof;  it  was  bare.  God  grant  the  boys  are  with 
their  mothers  to-night  And  how  do  you  like 
the  Bide  of  the  Wounded  Brigade  ?" 


Ohio  at  Stone  River.  —  On  the  memorable 
31st  of  December,  at  Stone  River,  after  the  right 
right  wing  was  broken,  the  centre  driven  hwkf 
and  destruction  was  holding  wide  its  jaws  to 
crush  the  Union  army,  to  a  few  regiments  of  the 
gallant  Crittenden's  left  wing  was  reserved  the 
distinguished  honor  of  turning  back  the  tide  of 
adverse  battle.  For  three  horrible  hours,  while 
Bragg  was  massing  his  victorious  and  exultant 
columns,  and  hurling  them  successively  upon 
Crittenden's  position  with  reckless  desperation, 
that  in  the  moment  of  expected  triumph  lavishes 
oceans  of  blood  and  ages  of  life  to  make  the 
final  victory,  the  26th  Ohio,  under  Major  Squires, 
held  its  ground  from  first  to  last,  and  amid  the 
tempest  of  confusion  around,  and  the  deluge  of 
death  pouring  upon  it,  completely  run  over  by 
more  than  one  entire  regiment,  that  had  been 
shivered  by  the  shock  on  its  right  and  front,  itself 
still  firm  as  a  rock,  a  very  breakwater  against  the 
tide  of  ruin,  three  times  saw  the  solid  masses 
of  the  enemy  stagger,  recoil,  and  break  up  within 
short  pistol  range  of  its  bayonets,  and  flee  from 
the  horrible  slaughter.  On  this  field  the  26th 
Ohio  was  baptized  in  blood.  When  the  struggle 
was  over,  one  third  of  the  command  lay  dead  and 
bleeding  on  the  ground  they  fought  over." 


"Out  Raking  Otstbks." — A  correspondent 
at  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  records  the  following: 
**  On  our  late  reconnoissance,  a  new  recruit,  be- 
longing to  the  Third  Michigan  regiment,  and 
who  had  not  been  in  any  'forward  movement' 
before,  asked  an  old  soldier,  one  of  his  comrades, 
'Where  are  we  going?'  'Out  reconnoitring,' 
replied  the  vet.  '  Out  raking  oysters  ? '  exclaimed 
the  recruit,  with  astonishment  '  Good  heav- 
ens! what  does  the  General  want  to  take  the 
whole  corps  out  to  rake  oysters  for  ?  I  should 
think  a  origade  could  rake  all  the  oysters  he 
wanted  to  eat!'  I  rather  guessed  at  the  time 
that  he  thought  it  an  awful  long  distance  to  where 
the  oysters  were.  We  did  not  get  quite  to  the 
spot  where  the  raking  was  taking  place,  and 
believe  there  were  not  many  found;  but  the 
'  shells '  were  around  us  at  one  time  pretty  thick, 
and  our  recruit  had  a  taste  of  them  for  the  first 
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Anecdote  of  President  Lincoln.  —  The 
President's  stories  srew  better  and  better  as^  he 
grew  older.  One  of  the  best  was  told  to  a  visitor 
who  congratulated  him  on  the  almost  certain  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  people  to  reelect  him  for 
another  term  of  four  years.    Mr.  Linooln  replied 
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that  he  had  been  told  this  fireqaently  before,  and  officer  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rd)eb  and  &d 

that  when  it  was  first  mentioned  to  him  he  was  for  want  of  amputation. 

reminded  of  a  farmer  in  Illinois  who  determined  

to  try  his  own  hand  at  blasting.    After  success- 

fulljr  boring  and  filling  in  with  powder,  he  fiuled  The  CoiaossiONS. — A  soldier  coirespoindeiit 

in  ms  effort  to  make  the  powder  go  off;  and  after  at  Sterenson,  Alabama,  writes :  **  The   Sanitary 

discussing  with  a  looker-on  the  cause  for  this,  and  Christian  Commissions  are  the  means,  in 

and  fidling  to  detect  an3rthiDg  wrong  in  the  pow-  God's  hand,  of  accomplishing  an  infinite  amoant 

der,  the  farmer  suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion  of  good.    I  know  the  soldiers  are  directly  ben^ 

that  it  would  not  go  off  because  it  had  been  shot  fited  by  the  essentials  and  '  goodies '  prepared 

befi>re.                      by  the  devoted  mothers  and  loving  aisters  m  our 

dear  'dear  men  in  blue.'    The  trouble  is,  too 

SONG  OF  THE  SOLDIERS.  many  of  them  want  the  identical  cookie  his  modier 

made." 

BT  CHAKLSS  O.  HALFniB.  — 

Aib:  **Jamie'MontheStormif  Sea."  BrAVEKY   AT    CfllCKAMAnGA. — A  writer  xe- 

CoMUADBs  known  in  marches  many,  ^tes  the  following  instances  of  heroic  condnet  at 

Comrades  tried  in  dangers  many,  the  battle  of  Chidkamauga :  "  CommendatcnT  ar- 

Comrades  bound  by  memories  many,  tides,  touching  the  acts  and  bearing  of  different 

Brothers  ever  let  us  be.  persons  and  officers  in  the  late  battle  of  Chidta* 

Wounds  or  sickness  may  divide  us,  mauga,  appearing,  have  led  me,  for  the  first  time 

Marching  orders  may  divide  us,  in  my  life,  to  v(uunteer  an  item  or  two  fJw:  the 

But  whatever  &te  betide  us,  public  eye.    My  notices  here  are  nnsolidted  and 

Brothers  of  the  heart  are  we.  gratuitous,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 

Comrades  known  by  fiuth  the  dearest,  ?^^»  of  those  of  whom  I  design  to  speak.    Dia- 

Tried  when  death  was  near  and  nearest,  mterested  spectators  are  generally  allowed  to  be 

Bound  we  ar^  by  ties  the  dearest,  unbiassed.  Thus  situated,  I  shall  write  freely,  and 

Brothers  evermore  to  be :  leave  the  consequences  to  take  care  of  themsehea ; 

And,  if  spared,  and  growing  older,  naming  some  three  or  four,  who,  occupying  snbal- 

Shoulder  still  in  line  with  shoulder,  tern  positions,  are  almost  wholly  unnotioed  hf 

And  with  hearts  no  thrill  the  colder,  the  paid  contributors  of  the  press.    Let  the  ree- 

Brothers  ever  we  shall  be.  ord  be  made  with  fidelity,  and  an  enlifffatened 

By  communion  of  the  banner.  pubUc  will  give  a  just  vert^ct    First,  Twoold 

Crimson,  white  and  starry  banner,  "^FV^  the  noble  Hamson,  Colonel  of  the  Thbty- 

By  the  baptism  of  the  banner  *^^  mounted  mfantiy,  an  Achilles,  baptised  m 

Children  of  one  church  are  we.  ^^^^  *^  Shiloh,  and  Stone  River,  with  his  foil 

Creed  nor  fiBu;tion  can  divide  us,  regiment  of  veterans,  with  a  Vulcan's  armor  (tiie 

Race  nor  language  can  divide  us,  dreaded  sight-shotted  Spencer  rifles),  the  only  gim 

Still,  whatever  fate  betide  us,  known  worthy  to  grace  the  hands  of  such  aol* 

Children  of  the  flag  arc  wc !  diers.     Henc^orth  may  our   Govemment  give 

her  brave  boys  no  other  small  arm  for  the  field. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  when  the  mishty 

A  Hero  at  Gettysburg.— First  Lieutenant  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  carrymg  everytW 

Bayard  Wilkeson,  son  of  Samuel  Wilkeson  of  J>«^?fe  them,  and  sweeping  round  to  the  road 

the  New  York  Tribune,*  commanding  Battery  G,  leading  to  Chattanooga,  the  only  oudet  to  a  \m 

Fourth  United  States  artUlery,  was  killed  in  the  P/>^on  of  our  beleaguered  army,  he  met  them 

extreme  front  of  the  first  day's  batUe,  while  pour-  '^ere.    EnthusiasUc  with  success,  and   confidei^ 

ing  grape  and  canister  into  Ewell's  advancing  col-  ^o«gn  supenonty  of  numbers,  the  foe  charged 

umns.    He  was  but  nineteen  years  old.    Before  deroeratcly  on  his  steady  hncs ;  a  continued  sheet 

Piahti^rx  >»A  irn.  «wH>mmAn*lAfl  fnr  nmmrx-  of  flame  burst  upou  thcm.  Unaccustomcd  to 


on  a 

_  their  front 

water.'  Hii  battery  was" considered" the  model  J?^^^,.^  ?^<^«^  ^  ^®  Iwt  man,  and  stiU  tiie 
one  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  and  was  assigned  the  uvid  hghtmng  was  unabated.  Mortd  man  can- 
advance  in  the  order  of  march.  He  actuaUy  not  face  such  sweepmg  fires.  Backward  they 
fought  his  battery  after  his  leg  was  shot  o£  In  "^»^  impetuously,  and  the  ground  is  held ;  the 
his  devotion  to  his  command,  which  was  proverb-  f«y  l^^^\  ^C^*^ '  "^®  flankmg  columns  wen 
ial  in  the  army,  he  ordered  the  four  men  who  car-  ^^I®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^P^^  ^^  ^^^>  reaultiMr  m 
ried  him  a  short  distance  off  the  field,  to  leave  ^^fe^y  to  many  teams  and  thousanda  of  oitt  daop. 
him  and  go  back  to  their  pieces.  This  generous  gani^ed  troops.  Such  was  the  worth  of  Thomn 
heroism  msured  his  loss.  Immediately  after,  the  J-  Hwnson,  the  qmet  and  noble  American  oflka 
advance  was  routed  and  driven  in  disorder  into  "  Nextm  order  stands  the  energetic  German, 
and  through  Gettysburg,  and  the  brave  artillery  General  Turchin,  whow  decisive  will  nved  Geih 

*  eral  Revnolds ,  General  Brannan's,  and  a  part  of 

•  See  aceount  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Mr.  General  Palmer's  divisions  from  almost  oertiiB 

WUkeson,  ante.  capture.    Late  on  Sunday  aftemooDy  when 
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Here  talking  of  a  surrender,  being  almost  sur- 
xounded,  General  Turchin  was  called  upon  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan  of  action.  '  What, 
surrender  ? '  said  he,  '  No,  sir ;  never !  I  shoost 
takes  my  prigade,  and  cuts  my  way  right  out 
When  I  tells  my  men  to  sharge,  dey  sharges  right 
through.  I  tells,  sir,  we  never  surrender!' 
Speakme  and  acting  with  increasmg  vehemence, 
and  a  determination  as  irresistible  as  it  was 
nroropt,  silencing  all  opposition,  which  was,  in- 
deed, useless,  and  seemed  out  of  the  question, 
and,  true  to  his  promise,  he  did  take  his  '  pri- 
gade "  and  burst  through  the  closing  lines  of  the 
enemy,  with  an  irresi8tibilit)r  equalled  onlv  by 
his  energy  and  indomitable  will,  amid  one  of  the 
most  terrific  storms  of  shot  and  shell,  and  whistling 
bullets,  that  has,  perhaps,  ever  burst  upon  a  mov- 
ing column  of  men  without  checking  them.  Such 
was,  and  is,  General  Turchin.  Though  possibly 
he  he  not  a  Ulysses  in  the  council,  he  is  an  Ajax 
in  the  *  sharge*'  When  our  columns  were  just 
put  in  motion  for  this  desperate  charge,  the  ready 
thought  of  a  Provost  Marshal  was  most  oppor- 
tune, and  its  effects  perfectly  electrical.  It  was 
lieutenant  8.  Fortner,  who,  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  waving  it,  as  for  a  triumph,  shouted:  'A 
ohser,  boys,  as  we  take  on  tne  double-quick. 
Hussa  for  General  Thomas  and  victory ! '  One 
long  and  deafening  shout  rose  above  the  thunder 
oi  tne  battle,  along  those  dusty  lines.  How  tame 
is  language!  how  utterly  futile  the  attempt  to 
tell  the  thnlling  interests  of  such  a  scene  at  such 
m  moment !  There  I  saw  Assistant  Dewey,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  First  Indiana,  on  foot,  and 
stfll  with  his  regiment,  the  only  surgeon  of  the 
divisions,  then,  who  remained  unflincrdngly  with 
his  command  through  every  storm  of  those  two 
Uoody  days,  and  through  the  chilly  night,  where 
tfa^  rested  in  line  of  battle,  and  where  he  found 
ana  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  the  suffering  of 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  wounded  led  in  an 
old  house,  and  lost  sight  of  by  their  commands. 
The  Twenty-fourth  and  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  and 
Thirty-sixth  Indiana  were  represented  in  this  dis- 
mal hut,  moaning  and  asking  for  water.  Assist- 
aace  is  ordered,  water  procured ;  a  lonely  ride 
of  miles  is  at  once  taken  to  order  ambulances  for 
their  removal,  a  promise  extorted  for  their  early 
appearance  on  the  ground ;  returns  to  the  lines ; 
a  sleepless,  lingering,  frosty  night  slowly  wears 
away ;  ambulances  have  not  come.  As  daylight 
approaches,  coffee  is  procured,  and  the  sufferers 
eagerly  partake,  while  cheering  hopes  are  given 
that  the  convevances  will  soon  come ;  all  is  made 
safe.  The  ambulances  do  come  just  in  time  to 
get  off  before  battle  opens  —  a  terrible  carnage 
sweeps  that  spot— the  house  is  burned  away. 
Who  can  appreciate  services  like  these,  unless  they, 
too»  have  suffered  such  necessities  ?  Some  have 
ssooe  to  their  long  rest,  here  in  the  hospital 
But  to  our  subject.  Quietlv  he  passes  through 
the  terrific  storm,  halting  briefly  to  bandage  a 
tieeding  arm  for  a  comrade,  and  to  give  a  Uttle 
wuter  nt)m  his  canteen  to  even  a  pleading  enemy, 
wounded  and  helpless.  On  scatnless  he  passes, 
pratscted  by  unseen  hands.    A  Confudus  on  the 


billows  of  Man  — a  blending  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy.  The  blood-stamed  laurels  of  con- 
quering heroes  pale  before  those  which  heaven- 
bom  charity  wreathes.  Such  are  a  few  incidents 
amoi^  many  as  brave  and  noble,  no  doubt ;  and, 
in  recalling  and  recording,  we  do  not  forget  those 
not  here  cited,  least  of  all,  we  do  not — we  could 
not — forget  Uie  great  Agamemnon  of  the  army, 
our  noble  commander.  General  Thomas,  the  angel 
of  our  safety." — NaahmUe  PrcBS, 


A  Night  Scene  at  Fredericksburg.  —  The 
following  graphic  story  was  told  by  '*  Carleton," 
the  accomplisned  correspondent : 

**  Fbbdebicksbubq,  May  17,  18M. 

"  The  day  is  past.  The  cool  ni^ht  has  come, 
refreshing  the  fevered  cheek,  coolmg  the  throb- 
bing pulse,  and  soothing  the  aching  wounds  of 
the  thousands  congregated  in  this  city.  I  have 
made  it  in  part  a  day  of  observation,  visiting  the 
hospitals,  and  conversmg  with  patients  and  nurses  \ 
and  now,  wearied,  worn,  with  nerves  unstrung  by 
sickenine  sights,  I  make  an  attempt  to  sketch  the 
scenes  of  the  day. 

**  The  city  is  a  vast  hospital ;  churches,  all  pub- 
lic buildings,  private  dwellings,  stores,  chambersi 
attics,  basements,  —  all  are  occupied  by  patients, 
or  are  attended  by  medical  officers,  or  by  those 
who  have  come  to  take  care  of  the  wounded.  All 
day  long  the  trains  of  ambulances  have  been  ar- 
riving from  the  field  hospitals.  There  are  but 
few  wounded  left  at  the  front, — those  only  whom 
to  move  would  be  certain  death.  Those  able  to 
bear  removal  have  been  sent  in,  that  the  army 
may  move  on  to  finish  its  appointed  work. 

**  A  red  flag  is  flung  out  at  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission rooms  —  a  white  one  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Christian  Commission.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred volunteer  nurses  in  attendance.  The  Sani- 
tary Commission  have  fourteen  wagons  bringing 
supplies  from  Belle  Plain.  The  Christian  Com- 
mission has  less  transportation  facilities,  but  in 
devotion,  in  hard  work,  in  patient  effort,  it  is  the 
compeer  of  its  more  bountifully  supplied  neigh- 
bor. The  nurses  are  divided  into  details,  —  some 
for  day  service,  some  for  night  work.  Each  State 
has  its  relief  committee. 

"  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont,  is  here ;  Sena- 
tor Sprague,  of  Hhode  Island ;  Senator  Sherman, 
of  Omo;  Senator  Pomerov,  of  Kansas ;  Ex-Mayors 
Bunton  and  Smyth,  of  Manchester,  N.  U. ;  Ex- 
Mayor  Fay,  of  Chelsea ;  Rev.  Mr.  Means,  of 
Roxbury;  and  scores  of  men,  aside  firom  the 
Commissions'  nurses,  doing  what  they  can  to 
relieve  the  necessities,  and  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings, of  the  wounded. 

"  How  patient  the  brave  fellows  are !  Not  a 
word  of  complaint,  but  thanks  for  the  slightest 
favor.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  crutches.  This 
morning  I  saw  a  soldier  of  a  California  regiment, 
an  old  soldier  who  fought  with  the  lamented 
Baker  at  Ball's  Bluff;  and  who  has  been  in  more 
than  twenty  battles,  and  who,  till  Thursday  last, 
has  escaped  unharmed,  hobbling  about  with  the 
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amiB  of  a  settee  naOed  to  tti^  of  board.  Si 
regiment  went  home  to-day,  its  three  years  of 
service  having  expired.  It  was  bat  a  score  or 
two  of  weather-beaten,  battle-scarred  veterans. 
The  disabled  comrade  could  hardly  keep  back  the 
tear  as  he  saw  them  pass  down  the  street  '  Few 
of  us  left.  The  bones  of  the  boys  are  on  every 
battle-field  where  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has 
fought,'  said  he. 

**  There  was  a  sound  of  the  pick  and  spade  in 
the  churchyard,  a  heaving  up  of  new  earth  —  a 
digging  of  trenches,  not  for  defence  against  the 
enemy,  but  the  preparation  of  the  last  resting- 

Slace  of  departed  heroes.  There  they  lie  —  a 
ozen  of  them -reach  wrapped  in  his  blanket — 
the  last  bivouac!  For  them  there  is  no  more 
war  —  no  charges  into  the  thick,  leaden  rain- 
drops —  no  more  hurrahs  —  no  more  cheering 
of  the  dear  old  flag,  bearing  it  onward  to  victory. 
They  have  fallen,  but  the  victory  is  theirs,  theirs 
the  roll  of  eternal  honor.  One  by  one  —  side  by 
side — men  from  Massachusetts,  and  from  Penn- 

Srlvania,  and  from  Wisconsin  —  from  all  the 
tates,  resting  in  one  common  grave.  Peace  to 
them  —  blessmgs  on  those  whom  they  have  left 
behind ! 

'*  Go  into  the  hospitals,  —  armless,  legless  men, 
wounds  of  every  description.  Men  on  the  hard 
floor,  on  the  hard  seats  of  church  pews,  lying  in 
one  position  all  day,  unable  to  stir  till  the  nurse 
going  the  rounds  comes  to  their  aid.  They  must 
wait  till  their  food  comes.  Some  must  be  fed 
with  -a  spoon,  as  if  they  were  little  children. 

'< '  O  that  we  could  get  some  straw  for  the 
brave  fellows,'  said  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  of  the 
Christian  Commission.  He  had  wandered  about 
town,  searching  for  the  article.  '  There  is  none 
to  be  had.  We  shall  have  to  send  to  Washing- 
ton for  it.' 

" '  Straw !  I  remember  two  stacks,  four  miles 
out  on  the  Spottsylvania  road.  I  saw  them  last 
night  as  I  gallopea  in  from  the  front.' 

*' Armed  with  a  requisition  from  the  Provost 
Marshal  to  seize  two  stacks  of  straw,  with  two 
wagons  driven  by  intelligent  contrabands,  four 
Christian  Commission  delegates,  and  away  we 
went  across  the  battle-field  of  December — ford- 
ing Hazel  Run — gained  the  heights,  and  readied 
the  straw  stacks,  owned  by  Rev.  Mr.  Owen. 

'*  *  By  whose  authority  do  you  take  my  prop- 
erty ?' 

"  *  The  Provost  Marshal's,  sir.' 

"  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball  was  on  the  stack  pitching  it 
down.  I  was  pitching  it  in,  and  the  young  men 
were  stowing  it  away. 

"  *  Are  you  going  to  pay  me  for  it  P ' 

"  *  You  must  see  the  Provost  Marshal,  sir.  If 
you  are  a  loyal  man,  and  will  take  the  oath  of 
aUegiance,  doubtless  you  will  &;et  your  ^ay.' 

** '  It  is  pretty  hard.  My  children  are  just  ready 
to  starve.  I  have  nothing  for  them  to  eat,  and 
you  come  to  take  my  property  without  paying 
for  it' 

'* '  Yes,  sir ;  war  is  hard.  You  must  remember, 
sir,  that  there  are  thousands  of  wounded  men  — 
your  wounded  aa  well  as  ours.    K  your  children 


are  on  the  point  of  starring,  those  men  are  oo 
the  point  of  dying.  We  most  have  the  atrsw  Ibr 
them.  What  we  don't  take  to-night  we  will  get 
in  the  morning.  Meanwhile,  sir,  if  anybod;^  at- 
tempts to  take  it,  please  say  to  them  that  it  is 
for  the  hospital,  ana  they  can't  have  it' 

'*  Thus  with  wagons  stufied  we  leave  Bev.  Mr. 
Owen,  and  return  to  make  glad  the  hearta  of 
several  thousand  men.    O,  how  thev  thank  ns ! 

'*  *  Did  you  get  it  for  me?    God  men  you,  sir!' 

"  It  is  evening.  Thousands  of  soldiera,  just  ar- 
rived from  Washington,  have  passed  throng^  tiie 
town  to  take  their  places  in  the  front  The  tdDs 
all  around  are  white  with  ininimerable  tents  mod 
thousands  of  wagons. 

'*  A  band  is  playing  lively  airs  to  dieer  the 
wounded  in  the  hospitals.  I  have  been  looking 
in  to  see  the  sufferers.  Two  or  three  have  ganb^ 
They  will  need  no  more  attention.  A  aaigeon  is 
at  work  upon  a  ghastly  wound,  taking  up  the  ar- 
teries. An  attendant  is  pouring  cold  water  i^cn 
a  swollen  limb.  In  the  Emscopal  Church  a  mmt 
is  bolstering  up  a  wounded  officer  in  the  ana 
behind  the  futar.  Men  are  lying  in  the  pefwa,  on 
the  seats,  on  the  floor,  on  boards  on  the  top  of 
the  pews. 

"  Two  candles  in  the  spacious  buildiiig  throw 
their  feeble  rays  into  the  dark  receasesv  fiuntly 
disclosing  the  recumbent  forms.  There  ia  heavy, 
stifled  breathing,  as  of  constant  effort  to  sup- 
press involuntary  cries  extorted  by  acuteat  pain. 
Hard  it  is  to  see  them  suffer  and  not  be  i^  to 
relieve  them. 

'*  Passing  into  the  street,  you  see  a  group  of 
women,  talking  about  our  wounded  —  rebel 
wounded  who  are  receiving  their  especial  atten- 
tion. The  Provost  Marshal's  patr^  ia  gonig  its 
rounds  to  preserve  order. 

*'  Starting  down  the  street,  you  reach  the  rooms 
of  the  Christian  Commission.  Some  of  the  men 
are  writing,  some  eating  their  rations,  some  dis- 
pensing supplies.  Passing  through  their  roonu, 
you  gam  the  grounds  in  the  rear  —  a  beautifiil 
garden  once  —  not  unattractive  now.  The  air  is 
redolent  with  honeysuckle  and  locust  blossomi. 
The  pennifolia  is  unfolding  its  delicate  mflk-wfaite 
petals  — roses  are  opening  their  tinted  leaves. 

'*  Fifty  men  are  gathered  round  a  aummer-house 
— warm-hearted  men  —  who  have  been  all  day 
in  the  hospitals.  Their  hearts  have  beea  wnmf 
by  the  scenes  of  suffering,  in  the  exercise  of 
Qiristian  charity  imitating  the  example  of  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  They  have  given  bread  for 
the  body  and  food  for  the  souL  They  have  given 
cups  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  sod 
prayed  with  those  departing  to  the  silent  land. 
The  moonlight  shimmers  tmx>ugh  the  leaves  of 
the  locust 

*'  The  little  congregation  breaks  into  sailing  — 

*  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing.' 

**  After  the  hymn,  a  chaplain  says :  *  Brethren, 
I  had  service  this  afternoon  in  the  First  division 
hospital  of  the  Second  corps.  The  anrgeon  in 
charge,  before  prayer,  askeid  all  who  desired  to 
be  prayed  for  to  raise  their  handa ;  and  imaily 
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eyeiy  man  who  had  a  hand  raised  it    Let  us 
remember  them  in  our  pravers  to-night.' 

**  A  man  in  the  sommer-nouBe  —  bo  far  off  that 
I  cannot  distin^ish  him  in  the  shadow  —  says : 
'There  is  mamfestlr  a  spirit  of  prayer  amonff 
the  soldiers  of  the  oecona  division  of  the  Sixth 
corps  hospital.  Every  man  there  raised  his  hand 
for  prayers ! ' 

"  Similar  remarks  are  made  by  others,  and  then 
there  are  earnest  prayers  offered  that  Ood  ndll 
bless  them,  relieve  their  sufferings,  give  them 
patience,  restore  them  to  health;  that  He  will 
remember  the  widow  and  fatherless  far  away  — 
that  Jesus  may  be  their  Friend. 

**  Ah !  this  night  scene !  There  was  an  allusion, 
by  one  who  prayed,  to  the  garden  scene  of  Geth- 
aemane  — the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  in 
connection  to  the  blood  shed  for  our  country. 
You  who  are  far  away  can  understand  but  little 
of  the  reality  of  these  scenes.  Friends,  every- 
where, you  have  given  again  and  again,  but  con- 
tinue to  give  —  you  cannot  repay  these  brave  de- 
ibnders  of  our  country.  Give  as  God  has  pros- 
pered you,  and  great  shall  be  your  reward  — 
Faint,  feeble,  tame,  lifeless  is  this  attempt  to 
portray  the  scenes  of  a  day  at  Fredericksourg. 
Picture  it  as  you  may,  and  you  will  fall  short  of 
the  reality."  

THE  EAGLE   OP  CORINTH.* 

Dn>  you  hear  of  the  fight  at  Corinth, 
How  we  whipped  out  Price  and  Van  Dom  ? 

Ah !  that  day  we  earned  our  rations 

(Our  cause  was  God's  and  the  Nation's^ 
Or  we'd  have  come  out  forlorn ! )  — 

A  long  and  a  terrible  day ! 

And,  at  last,  when  night  grew  gray, 

By  the  htmdred  there  they  lay 

(Heavy  sleepers,  you'd  say)  — 
That  wouldn't  wake  on  the  mom. 

Our  staff  was  bare  of  a  flag ; 
We  didn't  carry  a  rag 

In  those  brave  marching  days : 
Ah !  no ;  but  a  finer  thing ! 
With  never  a  cord  or  string,  — 
An  eaffle,  of  ruffled  wing,  ^ 

And  an  eye  of  awful  gaze  I 

The  grape)  it  rattled  like  hail ; 
The  minies  were  dropping  like  rain. 
The  first  of  a  thtmder-i^ower — 

The  wads  were  blowing  like  chaff 
(There  was  pounding,  like  floor  and  flail. 
All  the  front  of  our  line ! ) 
So  we  stood  it,  hour  after  hour  — 
But  our  eagle,  he  felt  fine ! 

'Twould  have  made  you  cheer  and  laugh. 
To  see,  through  that  iron  gale. 
How  the  old  feUow'd  swoop  and  sail 
Above  the  racket  and  roar  — 
To  right  and  to  left  he'd  soar. 
But  ever  came  back,  without  fail. 

And  perched  on  his  standard  staff. 

•  "The  finest  thing  I  ever  saw  was  a  live  American 
eagle,  earned  bv  the  Eighth  Iowa  in  the  place  of  a  flag. 
Ha  wtnild  fly  off  over  the  enemy  daring  the  hottest  of 
th«  flcht,  then  would  return  and  seat  himself  upon  his 
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An  that  day,  I  tell  you  true. 
They  had  pressed  us,  steady  and  fiur. 
Till  we  fought  in  street  and  square 

(The  affair,  you  might  think,  looked  blue)  — > 
But  we  knew  we  had  them  there ! 

Our  works  and  batteries  were  few ; 

Every  gun,  they'd  have  sworn,  they  knew— > 

But,  you  see,  Uiere  was  one  or  two 
We  had  fixed  for  them,  imaware* 

They  reckon  they've  got  us  now ! 

For  the  next  half  hour  'twill  be  warm — 
Ay,  ay,  look  yonder !  —  I  vow. 
If  they  weren't  secesh,  how  Pd  love  them  I 

Only  see  how  grandly  they  form 
(Our  eagle  whirling  above  them). 

To  take  Robinette  bv  storm  I 
They're  timing !  —  it  can't  be  long— 
Now  for  the  nub  of  the  fight ! 

(You  may  ^ess  that  we  held  our  breath). 
By  the  Lord,  'tis  a  splendid  sight  I 
A  column,  two  thousand  stronff^ 
Marching  square  to  the  death  1 

On  they  came,  in  solid  column ; 

For  once,  no  whooping  nor  yell 
(Ah !  I  dare  say  they  felt  solemn^  — 
Front  and  fiank  —  grape  and  shell 
Our  batteries  pounded  away  I 
And  the  minies  hummed  to  remmd  'em 
They  had  started  on  no  (^d's  play  I 
Steady  they  kept  a  going, 
But  a  grim  wake  settled  behind  'em  — 
From  the  edge  of  the  abatis 

(Where  our  dead  and  dying  lajp 
Under  fence  and  fiallen  tree). 

Up  to  Robinette,  all  the  way 
The  dreadful  swath  kept  growing  I 
'Twas  butternut,  flecked  with  gray. 

Now  for  it,  at  Robinette ! 
Muzzle  to  muzzle  wc  met 
(Not  a  breath  of  bluster  or  brag. 
Not  a  lisp  for  quarter  or  &vor)  — 
Three  times,  Uiere,  by  Robinette, 
With  a  rush,  their  feet  they  set 
On  the  logs  of  our  parapet. 
And  waved  their  bit  of  a  flag  — 
What  could  be  finer  or  braver  I 

But  our  cross-fire  stunned  them  in  flank ; 
They  melted,  rank  after  rank— 
(O'er  them,  with  terrible  poise. 

Our  bird  did  circle  and  wheel ! ) 
Their  whole  line  began  to  waver  -* 
Now  for  the  bayonet,  boys ! 

On  them  with  the  cold  steel ! 

Ah !  well  —  you  know  how  it  ended— 

We  did  for  them,  there  and  then ; 
But  their  pluck  throughout  was  splendid. 

Sole,  dap  his  pinions,  shake  his  head,  and  start  again, 
[any  and  hearty  were  the  cheers  that  arose  Arom  our 
lines  as  the  old  fellow  would  sail  around,  first  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left,  and  always  return  to  his  post, 
regardless  of  the  storm  of  leaden  hail  that  was  around 
hmi.  Something  seemed  to  tell  us  that  that  battle  was 
to  result  in  our  favor ;  and  when  the  order  was  given 
to  charge,  every  man  went  at  them  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  the  enemy  scattered  in  all  directiona,  leaving  us  in 
possession  of  the  battle-field."— Letter /rom  uKuUr 
2>.  Hatoe,  company  E,  Twelfth  nUnoU  tokmteen. 
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(As  I  said  before,  I  could  love  tbem ! ) 
Tbej  stood,  to  the  last,  like  men  — 
Only  a  handfiil  of  them 

Found  the  way  back  again. 

Red  as  blood  o'er  the  town, 
The  angry  sun  went  down. 
Firing  flag-staff  and  Tane — 
And  our  eagle — as  for  him, 
There,  all  ru£9ed  and  grim. 

He  sat,  o*erlooking  the  slain ! 

Next  morning  you'd  have  wondered 

How  we  had  to  drlre  the  spade  I 
There,  in  great  trenches  and  holes 
(Ah !  God  rest  their  poor  souls ! ) 
We  pled  some  fifteen  hundred. 

Where  that  last  charge  was  made  I 

Sad  enough,  I  must  say ! 

No  mother  to  mourn  and  search* 
No  priest  to  bless  or  to  pray  — 
We  buried  them  where  they  lay, 

Without  a  rite  of  the  church  — 
But  our  eagle  idl  that  day 

Stood  solemn  and  still  on  his  perch. 

Tis  many  a  stormy  day 
Since,  out  of  the  cold,  bleak  North* 
Our  great  war  eagle  sailed  forth 
To  swoop  o'er  battle  and  fray. 
Muiy  and  many  a  day 

O'er  charse  and  storm  hath  he  wheeled  — 
Foray  and  foughten-field  — 

Tramp,  and  volley,  and  rattle !  — 
Orer  crimson  trench  and  turf^ 
Of  er  climbing  clouds  of  surf. 
Through  tempest  and  cannon-rack. 
Have  his  terrible  pinions  whirled  — 
(A  thousand  fields  of  battle  I 
A  million  leagues  of  foam ! ) 
But  our  bird  shall  yet  come  back. 

He  shall  soar  to  his  e3rrie  home  — 
And  his  thunderous  wings  be  furled. 
In  the  gaze  of  a  gladdened  world, 
On  the  nation's  loftiest  dome. 

H.  H.  B. 


A  Heroic  Chaplain.  —  B.eT.  F.  Denison,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  heavy  artil- 
lery, is  the  hero  of  the  following  iucident : 

Acting  as  aid  to  a  commander  of  cavalry,  who 
was  out  on  a  scouting  or  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tion from  Port  Royal,  the  Chaplain,  with  only  his 
unarmed  colored  servant,  became  separated,  in  the 
darkness,  from  his  companions,  when  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  body  of  six  armed  rebels,  and  find- 
ing escape  impossible,  with  wonderful  presence  of 
mind  he  instantly  leaped  from  his  horse  directly 
among  them,  drew  his  sword,  and  ordered  them 
to  surrender,  threatening  tbem  with  instant  death 
unless  they  fired  off  their  guns  and  submitted  un- 
conditionally to  his  demand,  which,  in  their  mo- 
ment of  surprise,  they  concluded  to  do,  and  were 
at  once  marched  in  triumph  to  the  Union  camp, 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  by  the  redoubtable  Chap- 
lain and  his  colored  servant. 


A  Raid  fbom  Petebsburo. — ! 
chenbacher,  a  Seigeant  in  the  Second  artfllerj, 
regular  troops,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  relates  the 
following:  '*  Yesterday  (December  2,  1864)  we 
returned  from  one  of  the  moat  aiiooesafiil  raids 
the  cavalry  ever  made.  It  was  as  follows :  On 
the  30th  of  November,  we  reodved  orders  to 
be  in  full  marching  order,  which  were  most 
promptly  obeyed.  On  the  moming  of  the  1st 
of  December,  about  four  o'clock,  weoroke  camp, 
taking  what  is  known  as  the  Lee's  Mill  road,  run- 
ning in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  a  point 
on  the  Norfolk  Railroad,  where  our  camp  is. 
The  same  day,  about  eleveA  o'clock,  we  sudoenly 
found  ourselves  near  the  Stony  Cre«k  Statiai, 
on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  where  the  rebels  were 
known  to  have  large  quantities  of  stores,  and 
much  valuable  lumber,  guarded,  as  they  ima- 
gined, very  well  indeed  by  fortifications  and  earth- 
works of  various  descriptions,  with  a  considera- 
ble earrison  and  some  neavy  guns,  they  not  in 
the  least  thinking  that  we  would  be  so  bold  as 
to  ffo  twenty-five  miles,  that  being  the  distance, 
with  cavalry,  and  attack,  whip  them  handscnoely, 
and  carry  off  and  destroy  all  the  property  in  that 
vicinity,  Desides  demolishing  the  depot  and  saw- 
mills which  were  close  by.  When  ttie  harm  was 
done,  they  must  have  felt  very  much  ashamed, 
for,  in  addition  to  all  I  have  mentioned,  we  cap- 
tured a  great  number  of  prisoners^ say  over 
two  hundred.  This,  it  will  oe  remembered,  was 
the  cavalry  force  that  accomplished  this,  the  bat- 
tery which  I  belong  to  being  included,  as  we  took 
part  in  the  fight.  When  the  rebels  saw  all  their 
buildings  in  flames,  they  formed  and  made  a  most 
desperate  charge  on  our  line  of  battle,  our  battery 
occupying  a  position  in  the  centre.  We  received 
them  very  warmly,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
with  fire,  shot,  and  shell,  as  the  cavalzymen 
say.  When  asked  how  the  battery  fire  acts, 
the  reply  is  generally, '  The  ten-pound  checks  the 
rebels  do  not  appreciate  that  you  fire  firom  those 
bull-dogs ; "  and  true,  on  most  every  occasion,  a 
charge  is  successfully  checked  by  our  battery,  as 
it  was  this  time.  When  the  rebds  foond  ns  pre- 
pared, and  they  handsomely  repulsed,  oar  men 
rent  the  air  with  cheers,  and  oar  oattery  received 
considerable  of  a  large  share  of  them.  I  again 
commanded  a  section  of  ten-pounder  ^ifie  gans. 
Finally,  \vc  fell  back  in  gooa  order,  and  safi^ 
arrivecl  in  camp  with  our  prisoners,  and  trophies 
of  the  battle-neld,  consistmg  of  wagons,  horses, 
mules,  and  many  useful  artides,  too  nameroas  to 
mention.  It  is,  in  our  military  circles,  pronounced 
a  most  brilliant  success." 


How  THE  Officers  lost  their  Boots.  — 
During  the  winter  of  1863-4  a  division  of  Fed- 
eral cavalry  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Hunts- 
viUe,  Ala.,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
guerrillas  and  encouraging  whatever  Union  senti- 
ment might  happen  to  generate  there  under  the 
humane  system  of  General  George  Crook,  who 
was  commander  of  the  division.  The  railroad 
was  not  in  running  order,  and  the  nearest  point 
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from  which  to  procure  supplies  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant.  In  consequence  of  the  limited 
transportation  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Government 
stores  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  compelled  the  men  to  resort  to 
illegitimate  means  to  supply  the  demand.  Among 
other  articles,  boots  and  shoes  were  decidedly 
scarce,  and  when  a  soldier  lay  down  at  night  he 
would  sleep  with  his  boots  on,  if  he  had  any ;  for 
it  required  a  hard  exercise  of  faith  to  believe  that 
he  would  find  them  in  the  morning  if  left  in  a 
place  less  secure.  Every  dwelling  and  out-house 
in  the  town  and  surrounding  country  was  ran- 
sacked and  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  feet  of 
the  Yankee  invaders,  and  even  then  the  supply 
did  not  begin  to  equal  the  demand.  The  contra- 
bands, as  uev  came  int9  our  lines,  would  involun- 
tarily swap  their  boots  and  shoes  with  our  men, 
and  as  a  general  thing  would  get  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.  Picket  duty  in  general  is  not  pleasant, 
but  at  that  time  was  very  desirable,  for  the  men 
invariably  came  into  camp  better  shod  than  when 
they  went  out,  though  m  most  cases  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  their  feet  into  the  stir- 
rups, from  the  largeness  of  the  brogans  lately  worn 
by  the  negroes.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  see  the  adopted  Union  citizens  of  the 
place  in  their  stocking  feet  when  they  ventured 
out  at  night,  exchanging  their  boots  for  the  well- 
ventilatea  ones  of  the  Federal  troopers. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  review  it  was  noticed  by 
some  of  the  men  of  the  4th  U.  S.  cavalry  that 
General  Crook  and  staff  had  little  reason  to  com- 
|dain  of  the  article  which  they  so  much  needed. 
On  returning  to  camp  a  plan  was  devised  to  re- 
lieve the  General  and  his  officers  of  their  boots. 
A  young  man  named  Adams  procured  some  fe- 
male apparel  in  a  negro  shanty,  and  having  rub- 
bed his  face  slightly  with  burnt  cork,  proceeded 
at  night  to  the  hotel  where  the  General  and  his 
staff  were  quartered.  Adams,  besides  his  wild 
and  frolicsome  disposition,  was  voung,  well  for- 
med, and  a  UtUe  under  the  medium  height  It 
was  not  his  first  adventure  of  the  kind ;  and  in 
his  new  guise,  he  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
tall  finely-formed  mulatto  girl  of  interesting  at- 
tractions. Proceeding  to  Uie  officer's  room,  he 
inquired  if  they  wanted  their  boots  blacked. 
Wnether  they  required  blacking  or  not,  he  had  lit- 
tle difficulty  m  getting  all  the  boots  he  could  stuff 
in  a  com  sack,  very  considerately  numbering  each 
pair  to  prevent  mistakes.  He  received  injunction 
to  buriy  up,  and  in  some  cases  got  paid  in  ad- 
vance. About  the  time  Adams  had  returned  to 
camp  and  divided  the  spoils  among  his  firiends 
the  officers  began  to  suspect  that  the  female  boot- 
black was  bestowing  unusual  pains  on  their  boots, 
and  had  they  not  been  confined  to  their  stocking 
feet,  would  no  doubt  have  ventured  down  stairs 
to  look  her  up.  As  each  officer  was  unaware  of 
the  visit  of  the  fair  mulatto  to  any  one  else  but 
himself,  they  individually  consoled  themselves 
with  the  assurance  that  their  boots  would  be  found 
at  the  door  in  the  morning.  How  each  one  sup- 
plied himself  with  another  pair  is  probably  un- 
snown  to  any  but  himself  and  the  sutlers.    But 


Adams  and  his  firiends  wore  their  boots  quietly, 
none  being  suspected  of  the  theft  but  the  vagrant 
negroes  about  town,  in  whose  oinnloy  the  wendi 
was  supposed  to  be  engaged.  —  7%e  Citizen, 


THE  MEN   OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  *<TKB  NIW  PKIBST.*' 

Thii  ship  went  down  on  the  Mh  of  March,  under 
Lieutenant  George  BI.  Morris,  with  her  flag  flsrine.  and 
her  guns  firing  (while  the  water  waa  closing  over  taem) 
at  the  iron  monster,  Virginia,  which  had  cut  two  yawning 
holes  in  her  side. 

Chbbb  !  cheer !  for  our  noble  Yankee  tars, 

That  fought  the  ship  Cumberland  I 
Not  a  sigh  for  these,  with  their  maims  and  scars, 

Or  their  dead  that  lie  off  the  strand ! 

Who  whines  of  the  ghastly  gash  and  wound, 

Or  the  horrible  deaths  of  war  ? 
Where,  where  should  a  brave  man's  death  be  found, 

And  what  is  a  true  heart  for  } 

Cheer !    cheer  !   for  these  men !    Ah !  they  knew 
when 
Was  the  time  for  true  hearts  to  die ! 
How  their  flag  sank,  apeak,  will  flush  the  braTB 
cheek, 
While  this  earth  shall  hang  in  the  sky ! 

In  the  bubbling  waves  they  flred  their  last, 

Where  sputtered  the  burning  wad ; 
And  fast  at  their  post,  as  their  guns  were  iSut, 

Went  a  hundred  and  more  before  God  I 

Not  a  man  of  all  but  had  stood  to  be  shot 
(So  the  flng  might  fly),  or  to  drown  ; 

The  sea  saved  some,  for  it  came  to  their  lot, 
And  some  with  their  ship  went  down ! 

Then  cheer  for  these  men  !  they  want  not  gold ; 

But  give  them  their  ship  once  more. 
And  the  flag  that  yet  hangs  in  wet  and  cold 

0*er  their  dead  by  that  fiuthless  shore. 

Our  sunken  ship  wc*ll  vet  weigh  up, 
And  we'll  raise  our  deep-drowned  brave, 

Or  we'll  drain  those  Roads  till  a  baby's  cup 
May  puddle  their  last  shoal  wave. 

And  we'll  tell  in  tale,  and  sing  in  song, 

.How  the  Cumberland  was  fought 
By  men  who  knew  that  all  else  was  wrong 
But  to  die  when  a  sailor  ought. 


Passing  to  the  Front.  —  It  so  happened  in 
the  course  of  human  events,  that  a  goooly  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  the  Christian  Commission  at 
Chattanooga  found  themselves  landed  at  Bridge- 
port without  any  visible  means  of  further  con- 
veyance. Anxious  to  make  their  way  through  to 
Chattanooga  immediately,  they  tried  all  round 
the  tented  village  for  something  —  anythii»^  that 
would  carry  them  over  the  mountain,  and  nnally, 
through  the  intervention  of  Providence,  succeeded 
in  securing  one  very  diminutive  female  specimen 
of  the  asinine  species.  Here  then  waa  a  quan- 
dary. Who,  and  how  many^  should  ride  ?  ^After 
tome  misoellaneouf  dlMttssion  on  this  pdnt,  it 
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was  finally  agreed  that  the  distinguished  honor 
should  be  conferred  on  a  Bostonian  brother  alone, 
the  fit  of  whose  boots  and  qualitjr  of  whose  doth 
being,  no  doubt,  taken  into  consideration ;  for  be 
it  known  that  a  walk  of  forty  miles  on  the  roads 
of  that  country,  and  sleeping  out  by  the  wayside, 
were  calculated  to  take  the  nap  off  of  Frendi 
goods. 

Well,  they  started,  the  ^  hub  "  man  astride  of 
the  little  ^rsonification  of  injured  innocence,  and 
the  rest  with  a  Goremment  train.  Their  journey 
was  without  accident  or  inddent  worthy  of  men- 
tion until  they  had  rounded  the  top  of  Wallen's 
Ridge  and  were  coming  down  the  side  —  which, 
by  Uie  way,  is  yery  d^yous  —  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  thing  the  Eastern  delegate  was  riding 
got  mulish,  stopped,  and  the  parson  went  on  — 
tilted  square  oyer  its  head,  his  feet  unfortunately 
held  tkht  by  the  stirrups.  As  soon  as  his  breth- 
ren, who  were  a  little  wa^  behind,  heard  of  the 
disaster,  they  rushed  to  his  relief  and  found  the 
position  thus :  The  quadruped  was  standing  stock 
still,  and  so  was  brother  A.,  yarying,  howeyer, 
firom  the  usual  manner  in  this,  that  the  end  which 
custom  has  established  as  proper  for  men  to  haye 
up,  when  appearing  in  company,  was  in  his  case 
Just  the  opposite.  He  was,  in  &ct,  standing  on 
nb  hands  —  a  dight  improyement  on  the  Neb- 
uchadnezzar style — his  feet  yet  fast  in  the 
stirrups,  and  sticking  up  dther  side  of  the  beast*s 
neck,  yery  much  uter  the  fashion  of  a  goose 
yoke;  meanwhile  he  was  earnestly  calling  for 
help,  but  holding  still  for  life.  From  this  undig- 
nified and  no  less  unpleasant  situation  his  breth- 
ren yery  soon  relieyed  him,  and  all  were  rejoiced 
to  learn  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scratches 
on  his  hands  and  a  few  specks  of  mud  —  each 
the  size  of  a  man's  hat  —  on  his  clothes,  he  was 
uninjured. 

But,  fityorable  as  it  turned  out,  the  mishap  did 
not  pass  so  easily  from  the  mind  of  the  Pmitan 
brotner.  He  went  on  to  Chattanooga,  but  an  unr 
broken  doud  seemed  to  rest  on  his  countenance, 
and  after  a  few  days,  no  doubt  full  of  trouble, 
he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Monumental  City; 
where  desperate  adyentures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes are  not  looked  upon  as  mere  matters  of 
amusement  or  subjects  for  joke. 


Ahonq  the  curiosities  of  army  life  is  this  : 
Dress  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  pretty 
nearly  alike,  and  everybody  resembles  his  neigh- 
bor, and  nobody  looks  like  himselfl  Take  those 
men  and  sprinkle  **  a  half  section,"  as  they  say 
in  Illinois,  pretty  thickly  with  them,  put  them 
under  the  biff  umbrellas  of  the  camps,  chink  a 
little  town  fim  of  them  till  eyeij  house  swarms 
like  a  hiye  in  June,  set  them  all  m  the  usual  mo- 
tion of  army  life,  and  then  b^^  to  look  for  your 
"  next  best  friend,**  and  I  wish  you  jo]r  of  your 
journey ;  you  might  better  be  '*  Japhet  in  search 
of  his  fether."  Perhaps  you  may  remember  hay- 
ing passed  a  familiar  niend  who  was  redining  in 
the  chair  with  his  face  upturned,  as  is  the  fashion 
of  those  who  come  under  the  barbex^a  hlmdi  — 


passed  without  recognizinff  him.  Of  course  it 
was  the  unwonted  podtion  Uiat  gaye  him  the  look 
of  a  stranser ;  the  shadows  fell  in  new  places, 
and  the  eflSct  was  a  new  impresdon.  You  would 
be  struck  with  this  in  looking  down  upon  the 
faces  turned  towards  heayen  after  a  battle,  either 
on  the  fidd  or  in  the  hospital;  the  light  falls 
squarely  down  ;  no  shadows  under  the  brow,  no 
shading  beneath  the  chin,  and  the  whole  feoe  so 
clears  up,  softens  and  grows  delicate,  that  you 
may  be  looking  upon  a  firiend  and  not  know  it. 
Death  generaUy  impairs  the  beauty  of  women, 
but  it  sometimes  makes  homely  men  wonderfully 
handsome.  ^___^_ 

A  Southern  Marttb.  —  When  the  secret 
history  of  current  eyents  at  the  South  is  brought 
to  light,  there  will  be  reyelations  of  sacrifice  and 
suffering  for  loydty  to  the  Union  that  will  show 
that  the  age  of  heroism  has  not  wholly  gone  by. 
A  letter  from  a  lady  in  Charleston,  of  uiraoubted 
authentidty,  giyes  an  account  of  a  martyr  to  loy- 
alty whose  name  will  be  honored  in  the  history 
that  is  to  be  written  of  the  great  eyents  of  this 
age,  though  now  concealed  from  motiyes  of  pru- 
dence: 

"  Poor  F is  dead ;  before  the  fall  of  Sum- 
ter he  exerted  all  his  infiuence,  using  both  pen 
and  yoice  against  the  rebellion,  until  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  At  first  he  was  treated  as 
an  ordinary  criminal  awaiting  trial ;  but  after  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  the  Confederates  seemed 
drunk  with  triumph  at  their  yictory,  and  mad 
with  rac^  over  the  yast  number  of  yictims  who 
fell  in  their  ranks.  I  wrote  you  with  what  pomp 
this  dty  mourned  her  dead ;  amid  it  aU,  irhea  the 

Confederate  host  seemed  like  to  win,  F was 

offered  fireedom  and  promotion  if  he  would  es- 
pouse the  Confederate  cause.  His  military  and 
scientific  attainments  were  condderable,  which 
made  them  anxious  for  his  senrices.  'I  hare 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,'  said  he, '  and  am 
not  one  to  break  my  pledge.'  When  tempted 
with  promotion  if  he  could  be  preyailed  upon  to 
enlist  beneath  their  banner,  he  sdd, '  You  cannot 
buy  my  loyalty.  I  love  Carolina  and  the  South ; 
but  I  loye  my  country  better.'  Finding  him  feitb- 
ful  to  the  fla^  he  loyed,  he  was  made  to  feel  the 
power  of  his  enemies.  He  was  cast  into  a  mis- 
erable, damp,  ill-yentilated  cell,  and  fed  on  coarse 
fare ;  half  the  time  neglected  by  his  drunken 
keeper.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  his 
wife  and  children  beggared.  Poor  fellow !  he 
sank  beneath  his  troubles,  and  was  soon  removed 
firom  the  persecution  of  Ms  oppressors.  The  day 
before  his  death  he  said  to  his  wife  :  '  Mar}-,  you 
are  beegared  because  I  would  not  proye  disloyal ' 
'God  be  thanked  for  your  fidelity ! '  replied  t lie 
wife.  'They  haye  taxen  your  wealth  and  life, 
but  could  not  stain  your  honor,  and  our  children 
shall  boast  of  an  unspotted  name.  My  husband, 
rejoice  in  your  truth.'  She  returned  to  her  friends 
after  his  death,  openly  dedaring  her  proudest 
boast  should  be,  her  husband  died  a  martyr  to 
his  patriotisin.  Who  shall  say  the  day  of  hero- 
ism nas  passed  P** 


oMj  tuo  Ulijf  ui  ueiu- 

«.4«x«vA  uic  uttTuerB  nftncU  —  |  ism  "has  passed?" 
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Pets  in  the  ARSfr.— They  have  the  strang- 
est pets  in  the  army,  that  nofaNody  would  dream 
of  *'  taking  to  **  at  home,  and  yet  they  are  little 
touches  of  the  eentler  nature  that  give  you  so 
much  cordial  feeung  when  you  see  them.  One  of 
the  boys  has  carried  a  red  squirrel  through  "  thick 
and  thin  "  over  a  thousand  miles.  "  Bun  "  eats 
hard  tack  like  a  veteran,  and  has  the  freedom  of 
the  tent  Another's  affections  overflow  upon  a 
slow-winking,  unspeculative  little  owl,  captured 
in  Arkansas,  and  bearing  a  name  with  a  classical 
smack  to  it — Blinerva.  A  third  gives  his  heart 
to  a  young  Cumberland  Mountain  bear ;  but  chief 
among  camp  pets  are  dogs.  Riding  on  the  sad- 
dle-bow, tucked  into  a  baggage  wagon,  mounted 
on  a  knapsack,  growling  under  a  gun,  are  dogs 
brought  to  a  premature  end  as  to  ears  and  tails, 
and  yellow  at  that;  pug-nosed,  square-headed 
brutes,  sleek  terriers,  delicate  morsels  of  spaniels, 
*'  Tray,  Blanche,  Sweetheart,  little  dogs  and  all." 
A  dog,  like  a  horse,  comes  to  love  the  rattle  and 
crash  of  musket  and  cannon.  There  was  one  in 
an  Illinois  reffiment,  and  regarded  as  belonging 
to  it,  though  his  name  might  not  be  on  the  mus- 
ter-roll, that  chases  half-spent  shot  as  a  kitten 
fit>lics  with  a  ball  of  worsted.  He  has  been  under 
fire  and  twice  wounded,  and  left  the  tip  of  his 
tail  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Woe  to  the 
man  that  shall  wantonly  kill  him.  But  I  was 
especially  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  a  little 
white  s{)aniel  that  messed  with  a  battery  and  de- 
lighted in  the  name  of  **  Dot''  No  matter  what 
was  up,  that  fellow's  silken  coat  must  be  washed 
every  day ;  and  there  was  need  of  it,  for  when  the 
battery  was  on  the  march,  they  just  plunged  him 
into  the  sponge-bucket — not  the  tidiest  chamber 
imaginable  — that  swings  like  its  more  peaceful 
cousin,  the  tar-bucket,  under  the  rear  axle  of  the 
gun-carriage — plumped  him  into  that,  clapped 
on  the  cover,  and  Dot  was  good  for  an  inside 
passage.  One  day  the  battery  crossed  a  stream 
and  the  water  came  well  up  to  the  guns.  Nobody 
thought  of  Dot,  and  when  all  across,  a  gunner 
looked  into  the  bucket ;  it  was  full  of  water,  and 
Dot  was  as  dead  as  a  little  dirty  door  mat — B,  F. 
Taylor.  

A  CuBious  Story.  —  The  Southern  papers 
told  a  curious  story  about  a  ghostly  army  that 
was  seen  down  there.  Nobody  nas  pretenaed  to 
give  a  solution  of  the  mystery ;  but  it  was  wisely 
suggested  that  it  was  an  optical  illusion.  Here  is 
the  story: 

"  A  remakable  phenomenon  was  witnessed  a 
few  miles  west  of  Lewisburg,  Greenbrier  County, 
Va.,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1863,  about  three 
o'clock  P.  M.,  by  Mr.  Moses  Dwyer,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  seated  in  his  porch  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  by  others  at  or  near  the  house. 

**  The  weather  was  quite  hot  and  dry ;  not  a 
cloud  could  be  seen ;  no  wind  even  ruffled  the 
foliage  on  the  surrounding  trees.  All  things  be- 
ing pronitious,  the  grand  panorama  began  to 
more.  Just  over  and  through  the  tops  of  the 
trees  on  the  adjacent  hills,  to  the  south;  immense 
nmnben  of  toun^  resembling  cotton  or  smoke,  ap- 


parently of  the  sixe  and  shape  of  doors,  seemed 
to  be  passing  rapidly  through  the  air,  yet  in  beau- 
tiful order  and  regularity.  The  rolls  seemed  to 
be  tinged  on  the  edge  with  light  green,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  border  of  deep  fringe.  There  were  ap* 
narently  thousands  of  them ;  they  were  perhaps  an 
hour  in  getting  by.  After  they  had  passed  over 
and  out  of  sight,  the  scene  was  changed  from  the 
air  above  to  Uie  earth  beneath,  and  became  more 
intensely  interesting  to  the  spectators  who  were 
witnessing  the  panorama  from  different  stand- 
points. 

*'  In  the  deep  valley  beneath,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  (apparently)  human  beings  (men) 
came  in  view,  travelling  m  the  same  direction  as 
the  rolls,  marching  in  good  order,  some  thirty  or 
forty  in  depth,  movmg  rapidly  ^  *  double-<|mck ' 
— and  commenced  ascending  the  almost  insur- 
mountable hills  opposite,  and  nad  the  stoop  pecu- 
liar to  men  ascenaing  a  steep  mountain.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
men ;  some  were  very  large,  whilst  others  were 
quite  smalL  Their  arms,  legs,  and  heads  could 
be  distinctly  seen  in  motion.  They  seemed  to  ob- 
serve strict  military  discipline,  and  there  were  no 
stragglers. 

'*  'liiere  was  uniformity  of  dress ;  white  blouses 
or  shirts,  with  white  pants ;  they  were  without  guns, 
swords,  or  anything  that  indicated  '  men  of  war/ 
On  they  came  through  the  valley  and  over  the 
steep  road,  crossing  the  road,  ana  finally  passing 
out  of  siglit,  in  a  airection  due  north  from  those 
who  were  looking  on. 

**  The  gentleman  who  witnessed  this  is  a  man 
with  whom  you  were  once  acouainted,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  as  truthful  a  man  as  we  have  in  this  country, 
as  little  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  'frmciful  spec- 
ulations '  as  any  man  living.  Four  others  (re- 
spectable ladies)  and  a  servant  girl  witnessed  this 
strange  phenomenon. 

'<(Jn  the  14th  instant  the  same  scene,  almost 
identical,  was  seen  by  eight  or  ten  of  the  Confed- 
erate pickets  at  Runffer^s  MiU,  and  by  many  of  the 
citizens  in  that  neighborhood ;  this  is  about  four 
miles  east  of  Percy's.  It  was  about  an  hour 
passing."  

The  Chickamauga  B attle-Field.  — A  South- 
em  writer  gives  the  following  description : 

'*  As  it  grows  darker,  we  oDserve  a  bright  light 
about  one  mile  in  front  of  us ;  which  our  gmde 
informs  us  is  the  burning  of  their  second  line  of 
works,  which  the  Yankees  fired  before  leaving. 
'  You  will  see  some  awful  sights  if  you  go  there/ 
remarked  he.    Ere  long, 

'The  pale  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she 

looked  down 
On  the  red  sands  of  the  battle-field  with  bloody 

corses  strcHii.' 

'*  And  wending  our  way  among  the  ^rand  old 
oaks  of  the  forest,  now  scarrea  and  withered  by 
the  strife  enacted  beneath  them,  and  picking  our 
way  among  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
we  at  length  reached  the  works  constructed  by 
the  enemy  on  Saturday  nighty  and  defended  witn 
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tiwh  obstinacy  on  Sunday.  Notwitfastanding  I 
]ia?«  teen  aome  doaen  Mttle-fielda  during  the 
war,  I  have  never  aeen  anything  to  compare  with 
the  horrora  of  the  scene  presented  here.  As  I 
atated  before,  the  enemy  had  set  fire  to  their 
works  when  forced  to  leaye  them,  and  the  fire  had 
communicated  to  the  forests  and  lit  up  the  scene 
fiur  and  wide.  The  dead  and  wounded  lay  in 
heaps,  literally  piled  upon  each  other,  and  in 
many  instances  the  fire  had  burned  them  to  a 
cinder,  and  many  of  the  wounded  had  their  dothes 
burned  off,  and  their  bodies  were  a  perfect  blister. 
The  cries  of  these  poor,  wretched  creatures  were 
awftd  to  hear,  and  many  implored  us  to  kill 
them  and  put  them  out  of  their  misery. 

^  Upon  examining  their  hayersacks,  nothing  was 
found  but  com  biead,  and  seyeral  told  me  that 
they  had  been  eating  that  for  five  days  without 
food  or  water,  and  that  their  leaders  did  not  care 
for  them  after  they  had  received  a  wound.  It 
was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered — the  groups 
of  dead  men  and  horses,  and  writhing  forms  of 
tiie  wounded  there  in  that  dreary  forest,  only  seen 
by  the  scattered  moonbeams  as  they  stole  through 
ue  branches,  and  the  flickering  fire  light,  as  it 
crept  slowly  but  steadily  up  to  where  uey  lay, 
and  the  fearful  cries  of  those  who  watched  its  ad- 
rance,  unable  to  drag  their  broken  limbs  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  destroyer:  and  then  the  dis- 
torted and  upturned  foces  of  those  whose  bodies 
were  lying  amidst  the  grim  shadows  which  fell 
around,  conspicuous  among  which  was  the  shadow 
of  death.  All  the  pompous  pageantry  of  the 
scene  was  gone,  and  nought  remamed  of  all  the 
glory  lost  and  won  upon  that  bloody  field  save 
tbd  wretched  forms  of  those  who  no  more  will 
spring  forward  at  the  call  to  arms." 


The  Battle  of  Feedebickton.  —  The  vic- 
tory of  the  national  troops  at  Frederickton,  next 
to  their  own  bravery  and  daring,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  an  old  negro,  who  informed 
them  of  the  ambuscade  by  Jeff  Thompson,  into 
which,  if  they  had  faUen,  a  terrible  slaughter 
would  have  followed.  The  agency  of  this  negro 
is  described  as  follows : 

**  I  saw  but  two  white  men  in  the  town  as  we 
marched  through.  No  one  came  out  to  meet  our 
advance.  This  was  a  little  mysterious  and  omi- 
nous. The  negroes  told  us  that  the  troops  had 
left  by  the  south  road,  indicating  the  direction  by 
pointing.  While  we  were  sleeping,  a  Lieutenant 
was  walking  a  little  south  of  the  town,  accompa- 
nied by  an  old  darky,  who  said,  '  Heap  of  men, 
massa,  out  souf  in  de  timber  dar.'  *  Guess  not ; 
you  are  mistaken.'  '  No  mistake,  massa.'  The 
Lieutenant  thought  enough  of  the  remark  to 
mention  it  to  a  Major  nearby,  who  also  remarked, 
'It  must  be  a  great  mistake.'  The  old  darky 
had  followed  up,  and,  hearing  the  reply,  saicl, 
*No  mistake,  no  mistake.'  The  Major  thought 
he  would  ffo  with  the  news  to  Colonel  Carlin,  who 
also  thougnt  it  a  mistake ;  but,  concluding  it  best 
not  to  be  fooled,  he  sent  a  man  to  reconnoitre. 
The  timber  refiezred  to  lies  about  a  mile  south  of 


the  town,  and  skirta  boih  aidea  of  the  road  by 
whidi  the  enemy  were  aaid  to  have  left.  The 
scout  found  the  timber  all  alive  with  armed  men 
—  infantry  and  .cavalry.  The  old  darky  had  be- 
trayed them,  and  their  trick  waa  all  revealedt  vis., 
to  get  us  into  an  ambuah  while  foUowmg  them. 

<*  The  man  galloped  back  with  the  infonnalioo. 
The  soldiers  were  roused  up,  ordered  into  line, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutea  our  whole  brigade 
was  ready  to  march,  and  moat  of  the  icsimeoti 
were  in  motion.  The  artillerymen  had  got  a 
twenty-four-pounder  out  readv  to  ahell  Uie  tan- 
ber ;  also  a  six-pounder  waa  placed.  The  enemy, 
seeing  himself  round  out,  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  it  He  had  judged  well  where  oar 
cannon  would  be  placed,  and  had  artillery  bearing 
directly  on  those  points.  When  I  first  waked  up, 
I  heard  the  report  of  a  six-pounder.  *HaUo! 
guess  they're  cleaning  out  tneir  guna.'  This 
roused  all,  and,  before  we  had  got  ouv  tsapa  on, 
several  guns  had  sounded,  and  now  they  browed 
thick  and  fast  <A  fight,  boys!  TheyVv  at  it!' 
rung  along  the  line. 

*'  The  enemy  had  begun  the  firing,  and  per- 
formed well,  their  seccmd  shot  having  amadied  a 
wheel  on  our  six-pounder.  Thus  the  battle  b^an. 
Not  ten  minutes  histd  yet  elapsed  since  the  time 
the  scout  had  returned." 


Colonel  Mosby  Outwitted. — On  the  25th 
of  March,  1864,  Captain  £.  B.  Gere,  of  the  Grit- 
wold  Li^ht  Cavalr}',  was  sent  out  from  the  Union 
camp,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  to 
the  neighborhoods  of  BerryviUe  iod  Wuidies- 
ter,  Va.,  on  a  scout,  and  encamped  at  Millwood, 
some  six  or  eight  miles  firom  the  former  place. 
After  the  men  had  got  their  firea  builty  Seigeant 
Weatherbee,  of  company  B,  Corporal  Simpson, 
of  company  H,  and  a  private,  went  aome  two 
miles  from  camp  to  get  supper  at  a  farm-house, 
and  while  waiting  for  Uie  lonff-delayed  tea,  were 
surprised  to  find  several  revolvers  suddenly  ad- 
vance into  the  room,  behind  each  pair  of  which 
was  either  Colonel  Mosbv,  a  rebel  Captain,  or  a 
Lieutenant,  all  rather  oetermined  men,  with 
"  shoot  in  their  eyes,"  who  demanded  the  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  aforesaid  Yankeea.  The 
aim  being  wicked,  the  three  Twenty-firaters  saw 
they  were  **  under  a  cloud,"  and  so  quietly  gave 
up  the  contest 

Colonel  Mosby  was  much  elated  with  his  good 
fortune,  and  recjuired  his  prisoners  to  follow  him 
supperless  on  his  rounds  to  his  headquarters  at 
Pons ;  the  private,  however,  while  pretending  to 
get  his  horse,  hid  himself  in  the  hay  and  esci^ped, 
Mosby  not  daring  to  wait  and  himt  him  up. 

On  the  way  to  Paris  the  Colonel  amused  him- 
self by  constantly  taunting  his  prisoners  with 
questions.  <*  Were  they  with  Major  Cole  when  he 
Uirashed  him  at  Upperville  ?  "  "  Were  they  with 
Major  Sullivan,  of  the  First  Veterans,  when  his 
men  ran  away  and  left  him  ?  "  "  How  did  they 
fancy  his  gray  nag  ?  —  he  took  that  firom  a  Yan- 
kee Lieutenant"  **  Didn't  the  Yanks  dread  him 
and  lus  men  more  than  they  did  the  rsgolar 
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rebel  cavaliy  P  **  "  How  did  they  "  (the  prison- 
en)  **  like  his  sMe  of  ^hting  P  "  and  a  hundred 
atich  remarks,  that  indicated  the  man  as  being 
more  of  a  vain  braggart  than  a  hero. 

He  was,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged  in  gather- 
ing his  men  with  the  avowed  intention  of  attack- 
ing Capt  Oere*s  force  at  dayUght,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, of  cutting  it  to  pieces.  His  followers  hve  in 
the  fiurm-houses  of  Loudon,  Clarke,  and  Jeffer- 
son Counties,  and  are  either  rebel  soldiers  or 
Union  citizens,  as  the  case  may  require.  He 
would  ride  up  to  a  house,  call  Joe  or  Jake,  and 
tell  them  that  he  wanted  them  at  such  an  hour  at 
the  usual  place  —  to  go  and  tell  Jim  or  Mose. 
Almost  every  farm  turned  out  somebody  in  answer 
to  kis  calif  proving  that  these  men,  with  the  cer- 
tified oath  of  allegiance  in  their  pockets,  and  with 
passes  allowing  them  to  come  in  and  go  out  of 
our  lines  at  will,  are  not  only  in  sympathy  with 
the  enemy,  but  are  themselves  perjurea  rebds. 

When  they  arrived  at  Paris,  Colonel  Mosby 
dismounted  and  stepped  into  the  house  where  he 
had  his  headquarters,  leaving  his  pistols  in  the 
holsters.  The  Lieutenant,  with  drawn  revolver, 
watched  the  prisoners,  while  the  Captain  endeav- 
ored to  find  an  orderly  to  take  the  norses.  Cor- 
poral Simpson,  who  had  been  marking  the  road 
for  ftiture  use,  and  had  been  long  looking  for  it, 
•aw  his  chance,  and  pretended  to  tie  his  horse, 
but  really  putting  his  foot  into  the  stirrup  of 
Mosby's  saddle,  and  laying  hold  of  one  ot  the 
overlooked  pistols.  The  Lieutenant,  det^ting  the 
move,  fired  at  him,  when  S.  shot  him  through  the 
heart  with  the  weapon  he  had  secured.  The 
Captain  turned  round  and  fired,  and  Colonel 
Moeby  come  to  the  door  to  see  *'  what  all  that 
■  row  was  about,"  just  in  time  to  hear  a  bullet 
wfaix  unpleasantly  close  to  his  head,  that  S.  fired 
at  him,  'Must  for  luck,"  as  he  and  his  comrade 
left  —  yelling  back :  '*  Colonel  Mosby,  how  do  you 
like  our  style  of  fighting^  We  belong  to  the 
Twenty-first  New  York,*'  And  away  they  went, 
leaving  Colonel  Mosby  dismounted,  and  outwit- 
ted of  his  best  horse,  saddle,  pistols,  and  over- 
coat, two  Yankee  prisoners,  and  with  at  least  one 
Tacancy  among  his  commissioned  officers.  Cor- 
poral Simpson  rode  twelve  miles  to  the  camp, 
closelv  followed  by  the  Sergeant,  and  ^ve  Cap- 
tain Oere  such  notice  of  the  enemy's  intentions 
that  they  thought  best  not  to  pitch  in  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  .^ 

Obedience  to  Orders.— When  Stonewall 
JadiLSon  was  ordered  from  the  valley  of  Western 
Virginia  to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  General 
Lee  agunst  the  national  troops  threatening  Rich- 
mond, General  Whitings  division  was  sent  to 
loin  him.  In  this  division  was  the  celebrated 
Texas  brigade  of  General  Hood.  These  men  had 
never  seen  Jackson,  and  knew  him  onl^  by  repu- 
tation. As  the  movement  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  as  secret  as 
possible.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the 
men  to  refuse  to  give  information  of  any  kind  to 
civiUans  on  the  route,  and  to  answer  all  questions 
iriA,  *•  I  dont  know." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  march.  General  Jack- 


son saw  two  of  Hood's  men  leave  the  ranks  and 
start  for  a  cherry  tree  in  the  neighboring  field. 
Biding  up  to  them,  he  demanded,  sternly,  — - 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  one  of  the  men,  coolly, 
not  knowing  to  whom  he  was  speaking. 

"  What  is  TOUT  name  ?  " 

"  I  dont  know." 

"  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to  P  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

**  What  does  this  mean  P  "  asked  the  General, 
turning  to  the  other  man,  who  stood  by  sflentlv. 

"Way,  you  see,"  replied  the  soldier,  "Old 
Stonewall  gave  orders  yesterday  that  we  are  not 
to  know  anything  until  after  the  next  fight,  and 
we  mean  to  obey  him." 

The  General  smiled —  he  rarely  laughed — and 
sent  the  men  back  to  their  regiment. 


AFTER  THE  FIGHT. 

On B  of  the  boys  lies  dead  in  bis  tenti 

All  alone. 
Soldier,  go  in,  go  in. 
And  smooth  back  his  hair. 
And  close  the  dead  eyes. 
So  dreamily  blue. 
That  are  staring  strai^t  through 
The  night,  towards  the  skies, 

Where  his  soul  has  gone  1 

Ay,  and  we  made  a  desperate  charge 

Through  the  smoke^ 
And  the  terrible  roar,  for  the  guns 
That  had  growled  all  day 
From  the  rebel  right — 
Rank  after  rank. 
On  our  wearied  flank. 
Had  gone  down  in  the  fights 

When  those  cannons  spoke. 

Scorchinghot,  firom  their  grinning  Jawi» 

With  a  shout» 
Came  the  whirling  shot 
And  the  bursting  shell. 
And  the  air  grew  ^y 

With  the  drifhng  smoke. 
That  quivered  and  broke 
And  heav^  and  fell. 

When  the  roar  burst  out. 

And  Death  rode  over  the  battle-field^ 

Throuf^h  the  storm. 
Like  the  withering  breath  of  a  cursa ; 
And  his  voice  rang  out. 
With  a  shrill  report, 

When  the  nfles  flashed 
And  the  bayonet  gashed 
The  quivering  heart, 

And  the  knife  struck  home. 

Up  through  the  smoke  and  the  driving  shot» 

And  the  strife. 
Ring  the  bugle-notes  sounding  a  charge ; 
And  the  spurs  strike  deep. 
And  away  we  plunge. 

With  a  deafening  shout; 
And  our  swords  are  out; 
For  the  ghastly  lunge 

At  tbA  {M!ma3DL%>Sfiu 
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Still  are  the  guns  for  a  spacer  as  though 

Without  breath ; 
And  our  men  go  gallantl j  down» 
With  unbroken  ranks. 
And  a  shout  for  the  •*  Stars." 
There's  a  swift,  bright  flash 
From  the  guns,  and  a  crash, 
And  the  red  ei^th  jars 

'Neath  the  thunder  of  death. 

And  many  a  bra^e  boy  £eU  when  that  fire 

Burst  out. 
Tet  we  hurled  the  foe  heavily  back. 
In  the  fierce,  wild  fight, 
And  the  victory  was  won ; 
But  the  d^  la^  white 
Li  the  ghastly  light. 
As  the  sinking  sun 

Looked  in  on  the  rout. 

This  one  came  firom  the  fight  with  a  ball 

In  his  side; 
And  he  sleeps  so  peacefully  now 
That  we'll  leave  him  to  rest 
By  our  camp  on  the  hill. 
Tet  never  will  come. 
To  the  loved  ones  at  home, 
Who  watch  for  him  still. 

The  Soldier  who  died. 


Thomas'  Great  Fight.  —  The  following 
graphic  description  of  the  contest  at  Chicka- 
mauga  was  written  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gasette,  on  Monday,  September  21,  1863, 
the  day  after  the  second  day's  operations. 

''  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  fairlv  risen,  I  mounted 
my  horse,  intending  to  ride  to  the  extreme  left  of 
our  line,  and  thence  proceed  from  left  to  right,  so 
as  to  get  as  accurate  an  idea  of  it  as  possible  be- 
fore the  real  work  of  the  day  should  commence. 
Biding  about  a  mile,  I  saw  troops  coming  into 
the  road  from  the  woods  to  the  east  of  it,  and  had 
I  not  perceived  through  my  glass  that  they  were 
habited  in  blue,  should  have  judged  from  the  di- 
rection whence  they  came,  that  they  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  rebel  army.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  courier 
shoot  out  from  the  crowd,  and  coming  towards  me 
batless  and  with  frtmtic  speed. 

^As  he  came,  a  dozen  rifle  cracks  from  the 
woods  skirting  a  cornfield  along  which  he  was 
riding,  informed  me  that  hostile  demonstrations 
of  some  kind  were  being  made  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.  I  halted  until  the  courier  came  up.  He 
delivered  his  despatches  to  another  horseman,  who 
immediatelv  stalled  with  them  towards  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Thomas.  I  then  asked  the 
hatless  courier  what  troops  those  were  ahead. 
He  informed  me  they  were  two  brigades  (Colonel 
Mitchell's  and  Colonel  McCook's)  of  General 
Gordon's  corps,  who  had  been  skirmishing  the  day 
before  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roid's  Bndge  and 
of  Ringgold,  as  I  have  already  described.  They 
had  come  to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  army, 
had  halted,  and  were  waiting  for  orders. 

" '  Are  you  going  back  to  them  now  ?'  I  in- 
quired of  the  courier* 

''  *  I  am,'  he  replied^  'but  it  is  hazardous  busi- 


ness ;  for  the  woods  just  on  the  other  side  of  that 
cornfield  are  lined  with  rebel  sharpehooten,  iriio 
fire  at  any  one  passing  along  the  road ;  just  now 
Uiey  firea  <^uite  a  volley  at  me  as  I  came  thioagiL' 

**  As  I  wished  to  reach  these  troops  of  Genoral 
Granger's  in  order  to  learn  from  them  what  they 
had  Men  doing  Uie  day  before,  this  answer  was  a 
little  discouraging.  Nevertheless,  my  curiosi^ 
finally  prevailed  over  my  apprehensions,  and  my- 
self and  the  courier  started  oack  upon  afull gallop. 
Of  course  the  sharpshooters  paid  us  their  re- 
spects, and  more  than  one  bullet  whistled  uaonB- 
fortably  close  to  our  ears  while  we  were  nmniitf 
this  dangerous  gantlet  But  fortunately  none  of 
them  hit  either  of  us,  although  one  cut  the  hair 
from  my  horse's  mane. 

"  Scarcely  had  I  reached  our  troops  in  mJs^ 
when  an  order  from  General  Bosecransy  whien 
had  reached  General  Granger  by  another  lootey 
directed  the  two  brigades  to  fall  back  at  onee  te 
Rossville,  get  a  supply  of  rations  for  the  tibiee 
days,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  notice.  As  the  dose  prozimitir  of 
the  rebels  rendered  it  somewhat  difiicult  just  men 
to  reach  General  Bird's  men,  who  were  nearest 
to  me  on  the  right,  I  'fell  back'  with  Genenl 
Granger's  troops,  and  remained  in  the  vicini^  of 
Rossville  until  the  sound  of  battle  in  the  direction 
whence  I  had  come  altmcted  my  attention.  A 
wild  gallop  back  to  the  left  immediately  ensned. 
I  was  accompanied  in  the  ride  by  a  member  of 
the  Corps  or  Topographical  Engineers,  attadied 
to  General  Rosecrans'  headquarters,  and  a  dtiiea 
who  had  accompanied  him  m  the  morning  on  sn 
excursion  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  gatniig 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  country. 

*'  All  Siree  of  us  agreed  that  it  was  ahamdons 
experiment  to  attempt  making  our  way  back  to 
the  army,  the  nearest  portion  of  which  was  distant 
half  a  dozen  miles.  But  the  dtisen  wanted  to 
get  back,  the  engineer  said  he  ought  to  be  badL, 
and  my  own  duties  in  that  direOTon  were  ab- 
solutely imperative.    So  off  we  started. 

"  Here  comes  a  single  soldier,  covered  with  dost 
and  sweat.    Let  us  question  him. 

'"Where  do  you  belong?'  «To  the  regolar 
brigade.' 

**  *  Has  it  been  engaged  this  morning? '  '  I 
should  think  it  had.' 

•*  < With  what  result? '  '  It  was  nearly  all  cot 
to  pieces.' 

« '  What  regiment  is  yours  ? '  *  The  Sixteenth 
United  States  in&ntry.* 

<' '  Did  it  suffer  much  ? '  *  Only  thirty  or  fbi^ 
of  its  members  are  left.' 

**  Here  is  a  man  with  an  arm  roughly  bandaged 
and  very  bloody.  The  blood  has  dried  upon  it, 
and  hangs  to  it  in  great  black  clots.  '  Who  am 
you  ?  '  *  Private ,  of  the  Thirty-eigfath  In- 
diana.' '  What  news  have  you  ? '  <  Bad  news 
enough.'  '  Has  your  regiment  been  in  tiie 
fieht  ?  '  <  If  it  has  not,  no  one  has.'  '  With 
what  result?'  'One  third  of  its  number  are 
killed  and  wounded.'  '  Were  you  whipped?' 
'  Our  brigade  was  left  unsupported,  overpowoed 
by  numtors,  and  compelled  for  a  time  to  gife 
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way/  'Is  Colonel  Scribner  safe?'  'So  far  as 
I  know,  he  is.' 

**  Another  with  a  ghastly  wound  in  the  head  has 
upon  his  jacket  the  red  stripes  which  show  him 
to  be  an  artilleryman.  'Wnose  battery  do  you 
belong  to?  '  •  Ounither's.'  '  Why,  that  is  the 
regular  battery  belonging  to  General  King's  bri- 
gule ;  what  luts  it  been  doing ? '  'It  has  been 
taken  by  the  enemy.'  *Can  it  be  possible?' 
<  It  is,  but  I  haye  bteard  since  that  it  was  reta- 
ken.' '  How  came  itiost? '  '  The  infantry  sup- 
ports gave  way,  and  the  horses  being  nearly  all 
idlled,  of  course,  the  guns  were  captuKd.' 

**  The  stream  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Strag- 
glers were  run  oyer  by  wagons  dashing  back 
towards  the  rear.  Ambulances,  filled  with  wound- 
ed, eame  in  long  procession  from  towards  where 
the  battle  was  raffing.  Men  with  wounds  of 
erery  imaginable  description,  not  affecting  their 
loeomotion,  came  staffgerinff  by  on  foot,  and 
■eores  eyen  of  those  w^o  had  been  shot  in  their 
lower  limbs,  hobbled  slowly  on  through  blinding 
masses  of  dust,  which  at  tmies  concealed  every- 
thingfrom  yiew. 

''The  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  B.  F. 
Scribner,  Thurty-eighth  Indiana,  one  of  the  very 
first  in  the  army,  was  left  particularly  exposed,  as 
ita  T^[ht  fiank  had  been  somewhat  too  far  ad- 
yaaced  where  it  had  taken  position  in  the  morn- 
ing. Almost  before  its  picaets  were  driven  in, 
it  found  itself  literally  surrounded  by  thrice  its 
numbers,  who  came  on  with  their  internal  yeUs, 
pcmring  volley  after  volley  of  deadly  bullets  into 
the  very  bosom  of  this  gallant  brigade.  For  a 
moment  it  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  that 
moment  sufficed  to  place  the  rebels  upon  its 
fitmt,  flanks,  and  rear.  But  it  was  not  destined 
to  sunrender.  The  Second,  Thirty-third,  and  Nine- 
tv-fourth  C^o,  the  Thirty-eighth  Indiana,  the 
Tenth  Wisconsin,  and  Loomis'  battery  are  com- 
posed of  the  best  material  in  their  respective  States, 
and  their  commander,  Scribner,  had  succeeded  in 
infusing  into  them  his  own  magnanimous  and 
gallant  spirit  Gathering  together  their  broken 
ranks  under  the  infernal  fire  which  every  instant 
mowed  them  down,  and  following  their  heroic 
leader,  they  diaived  the  dense  lemons  surround- 
ing them,  and  like  a  whirlwind  m  a  forest,  tore 
their  way  through. 

^  But,  alas !  the  guns  of  the  immortal  First 
BGchiffan  battery  were  left  behind  — ^  those  black, 
stem-looking  rifle  cannon,  each  one  of  which  I 
had  oome  to  regard  with  a  feeling  of  almost  rev- 
erential awe,  because  upon  a  dozen  battle-fields  I 
had  seen  them  fiinging  destruction  into  the  ranks 
of  traitors,  and  never  knew  them  once  turned 
against  a  legion  of  my  countiT's  enemies  which 
tbey  did  not  scatter  like  leaves  before  the  blast 
Even  in  the  opinion  of  the  rebels  themselves, 
Loomia  had  made  these  guns  invindble.  They 
were  commanded  now  by  a  young  man  who,  pos- 
•easing  naturally  the  noblest  ouidities,  had  thor- 
oogfaly  learned  the  lessons  of  his  teacher,  and 
promised  to  prove  a  most  worthy  successor,  even 
lo  Loomia  himself—  Lieutenant  Van  Pelt  Van 
Frit  loyed  hie  pieces  with  the  same  unselfish 


devotion  which  he  manifested  for  his  lifb.  In  the 
desperate  confiict  which  broke  around  Scribner's 
brigade,  he  managed  the  battery  with  much  dex- 
terity and  coolness,  and  for  some  moments  rocked 
the  very  trees  over  the  heads  of  the  rebels  by  the 
fiery  blasts  from  his  guns.  But  his  horses  were 
shot  down.  Many  of  his  artillerists  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  in&ntry  supporting  him  had 
been  compelled  to  turn  and  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  a  horde  of  traitors  rushed  to  the 
muzzles  of  the  now  harmless  pieces.  Van  Pelt, 
almost  alone,  stationed  himseu  in  front  of  them, 
and  drew  his  sword.  '  Scoundrels,'  said  he,  <  dare 
not  touch  these  guns!'  The  miserable  barbae 
rians,  unable  to  appreciate  true  heroism,  brutally 
murdered  him  wnere  he  stood.  The  history  or 
the  war  furnishes  not  an  iiicident  more  toudung, 
more  sublime,  than  the  death  of  lieutenant  Van 
Pelt 

**  All  the  guns  of  the  battery,  save  one,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 

"  Along  Uie  entire  line  of  the  left  and  centre 
there  were  similar  instances  of  heroism,  only  two 
or  three  of  which  I  have  time  to  mention. 

"  At  one  time  the  guns  of  the  Fourth  Indiana 
battery  (Captain  Bush)  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  but  were  retaken  subsequently,  by  a 
simultaneous  charge  of  the  in&ntry  and  artillery- 
men. This  battery  is  attached  to  General  Stara- 
weather's  brigade. 

"  During  tne  fierce  assault  upon  the  First  di- 
vision, the  Second  Ohio,  being  m  confusion,  was 
rallied  by  General  Baird  in  person,  and  led  back 
to  a  most  effective  charge. 

"  Major-General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  who  combines 
the  chivalrous  courage  of  an  olden  knight  with 
the  cool,  calm  ability  of  a  Turenne,  had  time,  not 
only  to  keep  his  own  division  in  effective  order, 
but  to  give  his  generous  assistance  to  the  forces 
around  nim.  A  tremendous  onslaught  of  the 
enemy  broke  General  Palmer's  lines,  and  scat- 
tered several  of  Ins  regiments  in  wild  dismay 
towards  the  rear.  Amongst  these  was  the  Sixth 
Ohio,  which,  in  charge  of  the  fine-spirited  Ander- 
son, had,  up  to  that  moment,  nobly  maintained 
its  ground.  General  Reynolds,  perceiving  the 
danger,  quick  as  lightning  threw  himself  amongst 
the  brave  but  broken  Guthries. 

« •  Boys,'  he  shouted,  '  are  you  the  soldiers  of* 
the  Sixth  Ohio  who  fought  with  me  at  Cheat 
Mountain  ?  You  never  turned  your  backs  upon 
traitors  in  A^ginia ;  will  you  do  it  here  ? ' 

***No,  no,'  they  screamed  almost  frantically; 
*  lead  us  back,  lead  us  back ! ' 

**  From  every  quarter  came  rushing  up  the  scat- 
tered fin^giments  of  the  regiment ;  with  magic 
swiftness  they  re-formed  the  ranks ;  with  General 
Reynolds  at  their  head,  they  charged  the  insolent 
enemy,  and,  after  a  moment's  struggle,  evenr 
rebel  in  front  of  them,  not  killed  or  wounded 
was  in  confused  retreat 

'*  The  rebels  had  been  manoeuvring  all  day  on 
Friday  about  the  position  at  Gordon's  Mill,  and 
seeing  its  great  strength,  had  menaced  our  left 
fiuik,  doubUess  with  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
pelling General  Rosecrans  to  abandon  it  As  the 
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left  must  be  protected  at  all  hasarda,  their  |ilan 
partially  suooeeded,  and  the  immense  tranafar  of 
Thomas  from  ri^ht  to  left  on  Friday  night,  so  &r 
suited  their  designs.  But  it  renderra  our  own  left 
so  strong  that  it  oecame  impossible  for  the  rebels 
to  turn  it,  as  they  had  all  along  hoped  and  intended 
to  da  The  attempt,  on  our  part,  to  hold  Gor- 
don's Mill  after  this  transfer,  perhaps,  occasioned 
too  great  a  lengthening  of  our  lines,  and  conse- 
quently too  littk  solidity.  True,  it  seemed  every 
way  aaapted  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  flanking 
us  upon  the  right ;  but  the  simple  withdrawal  of 
our  right  wing  to  Mission  Ridge,  allowing  it  to 
rest  there,  would  have  ftdly  secured  that  flank, 
enabled  us  to  bid  defiance  to  the  rebels  in  that 
direction,  greatly  contracted  our  front,  and  re- 
leased, for  immediate  service  on  Saturday,  the 
splendid  divisions  of  Negley  and  Wood.  The 
entire  distance  over  which  the  line  extended  was 
little  short  of  three  and  a  half  miles. 

"  It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  when  Croton's 
brigade,  of  Brannan's  division,  going  down  to  ford 
the  creek,  just  opposite  their  position,  encountered 
the  enemy,  who  was  advancing  in  force,  and,  after 
a  gallant  combat,  was  driven  back.  Reenforce- 
ments  immediately  coming  up  from  the  remainder 
of  Brannan's  division,  the  rebels  were,  in  turn, 
driven  pell-mell  towards  the  ford.  Another  fierce 
eharge,  by  a  largely  increased  force  of  the  enemy, 
pushed  back  the  whole  of  Brannan's  division,  in- 
volving General  Baird,  who  at  once  became 
fiercely  engaged.  The  regulars,  outflanked,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  Brannan's  men,  fought  like 
tigers,  but  rolled  back  and  over  Scribner's  bri- 
gade (the  right  of  which,  being  rather  too  far 
advanced,  was  crumpled  up,  and  the  brigade  liter- 
ally surrounded),  until,  by  unparalleled  gallantry, 
it  cut  its  way  through.  The  storm,  roUing  from 
left  to  right,  fell  next  upon  Johnston,  and  almost 
simultaneously  upon  Reynolds,  who  both  fought 
with  desperate  valor,  wavering  at  times,  but 
again  regaining  their  firmness,  —  giving  back  a 
little,  but  again  advancing, — until  the  troops  of 
Brannan  and  Baird,  rallied  by  their  able  leaders, 
and  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Thomas  him- 
self, whose  courage  was  as  conspicuous  as  his 
coolness,  came  up  once  more  to  the  work. 

*'  Then  the  oraer  was  issued  for  the  entire  line 
to  advance;  and  nothing  in  history  exceeds  in 
grandeur  the  charge  of  that  powerful  corps. 
Longstreet's  men  from  Vvginia  were  directly  op- 
posed to  the  troops  of  Thomas;  and  alti^ough 
they  fought  with  stubborn  determination,  they 
could  not  for  an  instant  check  the  slow  and  state- 
ly march  of  our  battalions.  In  vain  they  ndlied 
and  re-rallied ;  in  vain  they  formed  double  lines, 
which  fired  simultaneously ;  in  vain  they  wheeled 
their  cannons  into  a  score  of  new  positions. 
Thomas  moved  resistlessly  on.  Much  of  our  ar- 
tillery lost  in  the  morning  was  recaptured.  Seven 
pieces  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  They  had  been 
pushed  already  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
Longstreet  was  threatened  with  actual  annihila- 
tion, when  a  new  danger  caused  Thomas  to  halt 

**  While  our  left  was  so  remorselessly  driving 
the  rebels,  Polk  and  Hill,  collecting  their  diosen 


legions,  threw  them,  with  great  impetnoaity,  upon 
Pahner  and  Van  deve,  in  order  to  effbet  a  cfiver- 
aion  in  finror  of  Longstreet  An  obstinste  con- 
test ensued,  hut  the  Oferpoweriug  nombera  of  ths 
enemy  spe^iily  broke  to  pieees  urge  portiops  of 
our  two  divisions,  espedaUy  Van  deve's.  In  htt, 
the  rout  of  this  part  of  our  line  was  becoming  ai 
complete  as  that  of  the  enemy's  right,  when  Dmi 
who  had  been  mardung  up  as  rapidly  aa  potsSie 
to  intersect  with  Van  deve's  Idft,  arriyod  upon 
the  ground,  went  in  most  gallantly,  and,  fiour  a 
time,  restored  in  that  locality  the  fortonea  of  the 
day.  But  the  enemy,  knowing^  that  all  depended 
upon  his  effecting  a  Aversion  m  &yor  of  tiie  de- 
feated Longstreet,  massed  neariy  the  whole  of  Us 
available  force,  hurled  it  upon  Van  dey^  and 
Davis  drove  the  former  to  the  left  and  the  latter 
to  the  riffht,  and  entered  bddly  the  opening  thus 
made.  It  was  just  at  this  Juncture  that  Tbaauf 
troops,  whose  attention  haa  been  called  to  tiie  ei- 
treme  dan^r  of  our  centre,  began  to  retank 
Reynolds  immediately  sent  the  heroie  Wilder  to 
the  assistance  of  Davis,  and  the  eelebnted  bri- 
gade of  mounted  infantry  at  first  scattered  tiie 
enemy  in  terror  before  tliem.  But  Uie  penever- 
ing  rebels  rallying  again,  and  dunging  in  IMh 
numbers,  even  Wilder  began  to  fallslowly  hmk* 
General  Sheridan,  who  had  been  ildlowing  after 
Davis,  now  came  up,  and  led  Colonel  Bzadki^ 
brigade  into  the  fight  It  held  its  own  mcmj^ 
until  the  rebels,  in  mrge  force,  getting  posseasion 
of  a  piece  of  timber  near  its  flank,  opened  qjmq 
it  an  enfilading  fire,  whidi  compelted  it  to  gira 
way. 

*'  But  now  new  actors  apneared  upon  the  seeoiL 
Wood  and  Negley,  who  haa  gallanUy  repdled  tiie 
assaults  of  the  enemy  at  Owen's  Fond  (assantts 
intended  as  a  feint  to  conceal  the  design  of  die 
rebels  against  our  left),  came  up  to  the  rescue. 
Their  troops  went  to  work  with  a  wilL  The  prog- 
ress of  the  enemy  against  Davis,  Van  deve,  and 
Sheridan  was  speemly  checked.  Reyndds^  re- 
turning from  the  pursuit  of  Longstreet,  assisted 
in  rair)'ing  the  broken  battalions  of  Palmer. 
Thousands  of  our  scattered  troops  reorganised 
almost  of  their  own  accord.  Bairo,  Bnnnan,  and 
Johnston  resumed  their  places.  A  consuming  fire 
swept  all  along  our  front  The  rebels  retirra  ey- 
erywhere  before  it ;  and  before  sunset  our  tine  was 
again  in  battle  array  upon  almost  predaelythe 
ground  held  that  morning. 

**  The  morrow  came.  No  sound  of  cradding 
musketry,  or  roaring  cannon,  or  bursting  shell  & 
turbed  tne  peacefulness  of  that  Sabbath  morning. 
The  Sabbath !  Yes,  it  was  the  blessed  day  of  rest 
— rest  given  in  mercy  by  kind  Heaven  to  ungrate- 
ful man.  Will  the  battle  be  renewed  U^dxjrf 
If  so,  it  will  be  by  the  action  of  the  enemy,  ror 
General  Roseorans  does  not  willingly  fight  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  first  hour  after  sunrise  passed. 
'  Surely,'  said  our  officers  and  soldiers,  <  there  will 
be  no  fight,  for  if  the  enemy  had  intended  to  8^ 
tack  us,  he  would,  followinghis  usual  tactus,  hare 
fidlen  upon  us  at  daybreak.' 

^  Two  hours  more  had  gone  by,  and  some  drop- 
ping musketry  hempen  to  be  heard  along  the  yarioos 
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parts  of  our  lines.  Finally,  at  about  ten  o'clock 
there  were  several  fierce  ToUeys,  and  the  loud 
booming  of  half  a  doxen  pieoea  of  artillery  an- 
nouncing that  the  enemv  had  again,  as  on  the  day 
before,  assaulted  our  left. 

*<And  now  that  the  battle  has  beeun,  let  us 
glance  one  moment  at  the  contending  forces.  On 
one  side  is  our  old  army  which  fought  at  Stone 
River,  reenforced  bv  two  divisions  (Brannan's 
«nd  Beynolds'  corps,)  and  Starkweather's  brigade 
of  Bairu's  division.  But  counterbalancing  these 
to  some  extent.  Post's  brigade  of  Davis'  £vision, 
and  Wagner's  of  Wood's,  were  both  absent  We 
might  or  might  not  also  rely  for  assistance  upon 
8teadman's  division  of  General  Granger's  corps. 

« Opposed  to  these  was  the  old  army  of  the 
Tennessee,  which  Braffg  had  so  long  commanded, 
Longstreet's  formidable  corps  from  Virginia,  one 
half  of  Johnston's  army  from  Mississippi,  Buck- 
ner's  division  from  East  Tennessee,  Daoney  Mau- 
ry's division  from  Mobile,  BrigadierOreneral  Lee's 
command  from  Atlanta,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  fresh  troops  in  the  service  of  the  State 
of  Georgia — in  all,  amounting  to  at  least  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.  The  Union  army  confronting 
them  was  certainly  Jiot  more  than  fiuy-five  thou- 
aand  strong. 

« The  fi^t  upon  the  extreme  left  commenced 
fay  a  desperate  assault  of  the  enemy  upon  General 
John  Beatty's  brigade  of  Negley's  division.  The 
fafjgade^  as  well  as  its  famous  leader,  stood  their 
aproimd  nobly,  ^  but  being  somewhat  isolated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  line,  finally  retired. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  other  brigades  of 
Negley's  division  were  posted  much  farther  to 
the  right.  A  desire  to  reunite  the  two  portions 
of  his  command  induced  General  Rosecrans  to 
■end  General  Wood  to  take  General  Negley's 
place  in  line  until  the  latter  should  effect  Uie  re- 
union of  his  brigades.  Wood  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  execute  the  order,  filling  up  the  gap 
as  Negley  retired.  The  rebels,  understanding  the 
movement  of  Neeley's  to  be  a  retreat,  immediatelv 
advanced  their  skirmishers,  not  only  here,  but  all 
along  the  left,  and  the  fighting  at  once  became 
tenme,  as  I  have  described.  The  rebels,  howev- 
er, soon  ceased  to  attack  General  Wood's  front, 
and  for  a  time  appeared  to  devote  their  entire 
attention  to  General  Thomas.  I  went  down  to 
the  extreme^  left  of  General  Wood's  position 
about  this  time,  and  looking  thence  into  some 
CQcnfields,  could  see  the  desperate  efibrts  of  the 
enemy  to  break  the  lines  or  Brannan  and  Rey- 
nolds. The  soldiers  of  these  two  noble  divisions 
were  Ijring  behind  rude  breastworks  of  logs  and 
nils  constructed  the  night  before.  Their  artillery 
in  the  rear  •  fired  over  their  heads,  and  it  really 
■eemed  as  if  that  long  line  of  defence  was  some 
immense  serpent,  instinct  with  hideous  life,  and 
breathing  continually  from  his  huge,  rough  sides 
volumes  of  smoke  and  fiame.  Colonel  Vander- 
Teer,  Thirty-fifth  Ohio,  of  Brannan's  division, 
was  fighting  here  with  a  brigade  second  to  but 
few  in  the  service.  The  Colonel  himself  is  a  true 
hero,  and  the  command  and  the  commander  are 
worthy  of  each  other.    Here  also  waa  the  brave 


and  able  Turehin,  with  a  brigade  composed  prin- 
cipally of  Ohio  troops,  who  won  for  themselves 
and  tne  State  that  sent  them  forth  immortal 
honor  during  the  conflicts  of  that  day. 

**  Again  and  again  the  rebel  lines,  advancing 
from  the  cover  or  the  woods  into  the  open  corn- 
fields, charge^  with  impetuouiT  fury  and  terrific 
veils  towards  the  breastworks  of  logs  and  rails  i 
but  each  time  the  fiery  blasts  from  our  batteries 
and  battalions  swept  over  and  around  them,  and 
their  ranks  were  crumbled  and  swept  away  as  a 
bank  of  loose  day  washed  by  a  rushing  flood. 
But  as  fast  as  one  Hne  fell  off  another  appeared, 
rushing  sternly  on  over  the  dead  and  bieedmg 
bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades.  Longstreet's 
corns  was  seeking  to  regain  its  lost  laurels  of  yes- 
terday. D.  H.  HiU,  at  the  head  of  Hardee's  old 
corps,  was  lending  them  the  assistance  of  a  di- 
vision, and  Buduier's  troops  were  throwing  their 
weight  into  the  scale.  Thomas  fought  only  with 
his  forces  of  Saturday  weakened  by  Saturday's 
heavy  losses.  It  was  an  unequal  contest,  ana  a 
pang  of  agony  shot  through  my  heart  as  I  saw 
our  exhausted  veterans  begm  to  waver.  To  waver 
in  the  face  of  the  charging,  shouting,  thundering 
host  which  confronted  them,  was  to  lose  all ;  and 
the  next  moment  wave  after  wave  of  the  rebel 
sea  came  surging  down  towards  the  breastworks, 
dashing  mB&  against  and  over  the  barrier,  and 
greedily  swallowing  up  its  defenders,  with  all 
Uieir  mat^rieL  Never  was  resistance  more  stub- 
bom  and  determined,  but  never  was  attack  pros- 
ecuted with  more  devilish  pertinacity. 

"  Meantime,  as  General  Keynolds  was  so  sorely 
pressed,  General  Wood  was  ordered  to  march  in- 
stantly by  the  left  flank,  pass  Brannan,  and  go  to 
his  relief.  Davis  and  Sheridan  were  to  shift  over 
to  the  left,  and  thus  close  up  the  line.  As  the 
occasion  was  urgent,  Genoral  Wood  drew  in  his 
skirmishers  with  considerable  haste,  and  the  reb- 
els, for  the  second  time  mistaking  a  withdrawal 
for  a  flijg;ht,  pressed  forward  like  a  torrent,  and 
poured  mto  the  ranks  of  General  Wood  a  storm 
of  musket  balls,  canister,  and  grape.  Moving 
upon  the  double-<]uick,  the  men  endeavored  for 
a  time  to  keep  their  files  in  order,  but  as  that  pit- 
iless storm  of  lead  and  iron  continued  to  be 
hurled  against  them,  the  renments  b^^  to 
spread  out  like  a  fan,  wider  and  wider,  untd  final- 
ly they  were  torn  to  flinters.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  brigade  commanded  by 
Colonel  BueU.  The  undaimted  Wood,  with  Har* 
ker's  brigadc.comparatively  intact,  passed  on  to 
his  destinatiofu 

*'  Here  was  the  great  turning-point  in  the  bat* 
tie.    Here,  indeed,  the  battle  was  lost. 

'*  Davis,  coming  up  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  Wood's  withdrawal,  was  caught  ui>on 
the  left  fiank  by  the  fiery  rebel  torrent  now  pouring 
through  the  openinff  and  pushed  off  towards  the 
right  m  utter  disorder,  like  a  door  which  is  swung 
back  upon  its  hinges,  and  shattered  by  the  same 
blow.  Van  Cleve  and  what  remained  of  P^mer 
were  struck  upon  the  other  side,  and  shivered  as 
a  sapling  by  a  thunderbolt.  Even  the  personal 
exertiona  of  Rosecrans  himself  who,  with  drawn 
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sword,  and  at  the  head  of  hia  deroted  staff^  en- 
deavored to  check  the  rout,  were  ineffsctuaL 

''  After  that  &tal  break  our  line  of  battle  was 
not  again  re-formed  daring  the  day. 

**  It  was  about  half  past  twelve,  when,  hearing 
a  heavy  cannonade  open  upon  the  right,  I  galloped 
over  in  that  direction  to  see  what  it  might  mean. 
A  lon^tudinal  gap  in  Mission  Bidge  admits  the 
Rossville  road  into  Chattanooga  valley,  and  skirts 
along  a  large  cornfield  at  the  mouth  of  the  gap. 
Looking  across  the  cornfield  firom  thegap,  you  see 
thick  woods  upon  the  other  side,  'nie  cornfield 
itself  is  a  sort  of  '  cove'  in  the  ridge ;  and  here 
were  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  army  vehicles  min- 

Sled  with  the  debris  of  dismantled  and  discom- 
ted  batteries.  Fragments  of  Davis' flying  squad- 
rons had  also  lodged  in  this  field. 

**  While  I  stocxl  gazing  upon  this  scene  from 
the  summit  of  the  ndge,  some  rebel  skirmishers 
appeared  in  the  skirts  of  the  woods  opposite  the 
gap  I  have  mentioned,  and  flung  perhaps  a  dozen 
musket  balls  into  the  field.  Instantly  men,  ani- 
mals, vehicles,  became  a  mass  of  struggling,  curs- 
ing, shouting,  frightened  life.  Everything  and 
everybody  appeared  to  dash  headlong  for  the  nar- 
row gap,  and  men,  horses,  mules,  ambulances, 
baggage  wagons,  ammunition  wagons,  artillery 
camiBges,  and  caissons  were  rolled  and  tumbled 
together  in  a  confused,  inextricable,  and  finally 
motionless  mass,  completely  blocking  up  the 
mouth  of  the  gaps.  Nearly  all  this  booty  sub- 
sequently fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemv.  Sick- 
ened and  disgusted  by  the  spectacle,  I  turned 
away  to  watch  the  operations  of  General  Thom- 
as' corps,  upon  which  alone  depended  the  safety 
of  the  army. 

''  General  Thomas  had  withdrawn  his  men  al- 
most entirely  from  the  valley,  and  taken  up  a  po- 
sition on  the  side  of  Mission  Ridge.  His  left  still 
rested  upon  the  Lafityette  road,  and  his  right  upon 
the  ridge  near  the  gap  I  have  already  spoken  ofl 
Here  were  collected  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  powerful  corps  which  had  so  long  breasted 
the  nerce  assaults  of  the  enemy  in  the  forenoon. 

**  Not  lon^  was  the  new  line  of  battle  permitted 
to^  remain  idle.  Cannon  bellowed  against  it; 
missiles  of  every  kind  were  hurled  against  it ; 
shells  burst  above  it;  rifle  balls  went  tearing 
through  it ;  but  still  it  remained  firm. 

*<  It  was  certain,  however,  as  truth  itself^  that 
unless  assistance  should  reach  it  from  some  quar- 
ter, and  that  right  speedilv,  it  must  at  length 
succumb,  for  the  rebel  leaders,  emboldened  by 
the  rout  of  McCook  and  Crittenden,  were  gather- 
ing their  hosts  to  hurl  them  in  a  last  mign^  ef- 
fort against  the  feeble  band  Uiat  confronted  them. 
Whence  should  that  succor  come  ? 

"  Suddenly  a  vast  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  to 
rise  above  the  trees  away  to  the  left,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  long  lines  of  men  emerged 
from  the  woods,  crossed  the  Lafavette  road,  and 
began  advancing  towards  us  over  the  fields.  Their 
discipline  seemed  very  perfect,  and  it  was  an  im- 

Sosing  pageant  when,  as  they  came,  their  banners ! 
uttered  above  their  heads,'  and  their  ^ttering ' 
arms  fiashed  back  the  sonHght  through  the  thick 
doudM  ofduML 


^  Captain  Johnson,  of  Genertl  Negley'a  9taS, 
who,  on  being  severed  from  his  own  division,  had 
immediately  reported  to  General  Thomaa  ht 
duty,  had  alreaav,  at  |?eat  personal  risk,  aaoer- 
tained  that  the  aavancmg  battalions  were  iiilki> 
try ;  and  now  the  qraeation  arose,  was  it  our  own 
or  the  enemy's.  Hope  and  fear  alternately  agi- 
tated our  bosoms,  unm  at  last,  looking  thnragk 
our  glasses,  we  could  dearly  distinguish  the  nd. 
and  blue,  with  the  white  crescenti  It  was  the 
battle  fiag  of  General  Granger,  and  the  tipopa  we 
saw  were  two  brigades,  MitdieU's  and  Whitakei^ 
of  Steadman'a  atroog  division. 

"  As  soon  as  General  Granger  had  repotted  to 
General  Thomas  for  duty,  he  was  sent  by  the 
latter  to  bring  over  an  ammunition  train  from 
the  lUMSville  road.  The  train  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  march  in  aeardi  of 
it  brought  Steadman  at  once  into  contact  wkh  the 
rebels,  and  a  desperate  conflict  immediately  eft- 
sued.  It  was  now  that  the  brilliant  eotinge  of 
Colonel  John  G.  Mitdiell,  commanding  one 
of  General  Steadman's  brigades,  became  eoa- 
Bpicuous.  Now  General  Whitaker  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  baptizing  in  glory  the  star  recently  piaoed 
upon  his  shoulder;  and  now  the  troopa  of  the 
reserve  corps,  comparatively  unused  to  battle^ 
had  an  opportunitv  of  testing  their  mettk- 
Nobly  did  all  pass  tnrough  the  ordeal ;  and  al- 
though once  Uirown  into  confusion  by  the  eofr> 
centrated  fire  from  a  score  of  rebel  rmments 
and  half  as  many  batteries,  they  raUieS  wider 
(he  fire,  and  drove  the  enemy  fit>m  a  hili  almost 
as  formidable  as  that  whi^  formed  the  key  of 
General  Thomas'  position.  The  rebels  made 
one  desperate  endeavor  to  retake  this  positioB, 
but  were  bloodilv  repulsed ;  and  almost  for  the 
first  time  since  tne  fight  began  there  was  a  kdl  in 
the  fearful  storm. 

**An  hour  passed  by,  and  it  became  evident 
that  Bragg  would  not  be  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
annihilate  our  gallant  army  without  another 
efibrt  Polk's  corps,  assisted  bv  the  Geonia 
State  troops,  by  Dabney  Maury's  aivision,  uid  by 
various  detached  fragments  of  the^  rebel  ainy» 
were  to  try  their  hands  upon  the  heroic  bandt  who^ 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  army,  still  heUl  the 
hiU.  Our  feeble  ranks  were  gathered  up.  The 
thinned  battalions  were  brought  closer  tpgetfaer. 
The  dozen  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  to 
sweep  all  approaches  to  the  hill ;  and  eadi  man, 
looking  at  his  neighbor,  vowed,  some  mentally 
and  others  audibly,  to  die  right  there,  if  it  were 
necessary,  for  their  country,  ror  freedom,  and  for 
mankind ! 

**A11  along  the  woods  skirting  the  cleared 
fields  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the 
hollows  and  ravines  to  the  right,  and  away  to  the 
left,  upon  and  beyond  the  Lafayette  road,  the 
rebel  legions  were  seen  gathering  for  the  onset 

*'  Just  before  the  storm  broke,  the  brave  and 
high-souled  Garfield  was  perceived  making  hii 
wav  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Thomas.  He 
haa  come  to  be  present  at  the  final  contest;  sjid 
in  order  to  do  so  had  ridden  all  the  way  from 
Chattanooga,  passing  through  a  fierv  ordeal  upon 
the  road.    His  horse  was  shot  unoer  lum,  and 
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Int  orderly  was  killed  by  his  side.  Still  he  had 
come  through,  he  scarcely  knew  how ;  and  here 
be  was,  to  inspire  fresh  courage  into  the  hearts  of 
the  brave  solaiers  who  were  holding  the  enemy 
at  bay,  to  bring  them  words  of  greeting  from 
General  Rosecrans,  and  to  inform  mem  that  the 
latter  was  reorganizing  the  scattered  troops,  and 
•a  fast  as  possible  would  hurry  them  forward  to 
their  relier. 

'*The  fight  around  the  hill  now  raged  with 
terror  ineznerienced  before,  even  upon  tins  terri- 
tie  day.  Our  soldiers  were  formed  in  two  lines, 
and  as  each  marched  up  to  the  crest  and  fired  a 
deadly  volley  at  the  advancing  foe,  it  fell  back  a 
little  way,  the  men  lav  down  upon  the  ground  to 
load  their  guns,  and  tne  secona  line  advanced  to 
take  their  place.  These,  too,  in  their  turn, 
retired;  and  thus  the  line  kept  marching  back 
•nd  forth,  and  delivering  their  withering  volleys 
till  the  verv  brain  grew  dizsy  aa  it  watched  them. 
And  all  tne  time  not  a  man  wavered.  Every 
motion  was  executed  with  as  much  precision  as 
though  the  troops  were  on  a  holiday  parade,  not- 
withi^ding  the  flower  of  the  rebel  army  was 
•warming  around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  a  score 
of  cannon  was  thundering  from  three  sides  upon 
iL  Every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  scale  it  was 
repulsed;  and  tne  gallant  Harker  looked  with 
pnde  upon  his  lines,  standing  or  lying  just  where 
they  were  when  the  fight  began. 

**  But  our  troops  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
tbe  defensive.  General  Turchin,  at  the  head  of 
Ms  Mgade,  charged  into  the  rebel  lines,  and  cut 
his  way  out  again,  bringing  with  him  three  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Other  portions  of  this  brave 
band  followed  Turchin's  example,  until  the  legions 
of  the  enemy  were  fairly  driven  back  to  the 
ground  they  occupied  previous  to  commencing 
the  last  fight^  Thus  did  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  animated  by  heroic  impulses  and  in- 
spired by  worthy  leaders,  save  from  destruction 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  Let  the  nation 
honor  tfalem  as  they  deserve ! 

**  At  night  General  Thomas  fell  back  to  Ross- 
ville,  four  miles  from  Chattanooga,  aroimd  and 
ia  which  dty  the  army  lies  to-night. 

^  Our  losses  have  been  most  severe,  and  can 
searcely  hil  short  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
killed,  and  eight  thousand  wounded.  Colonel 
Bamett  tells  me  that  our  loss  in  artillery  will  not 
fidl  short  of  fifty  pieces.  Our  deficiency  in  trans- 
portation and  ba^^age  cannot  now  be  estimated." 


THE  BRIER-WOOD  PEPE. 

BT  CBABLBS  DAWSOK  8HANLT. 

Ha  I  Bully  for  me,  again,  when  my  turn  for  picket 
is  over; 

And  now  for  a  smoke,  as  I  lie,  vrith  the  moonlight, 
out  in  the  clover. 

Mj  pipe,  if  s  only  a  knot  from  the  root  of  the  brier- 
wood  tree; 

But  it  turns  my  heart  to  the  northward—  Harry 
gave  it  to  me* 


And  Tm  but  a  rough,  at  best — bred  up  to  the  row 
and  the  riot ; 

But  a  softness  comes  over  my  heart  when  all  are 
asleep  and  quiet. 

For  many  a  time  in  the  night  strange  things  appear 
to  my  eye. 

As  the  breath  from  my  brier- wood  pipe  sails  up  be- 
tween me  and  the  sky. 

Last  night  a  beautiftd  spirit  arose  vrith  the  vrisping 
smoke; 

0, 1  shook,  bat  my  heart  felt  good  as  it  spread  out 
its  hands  and  spoke, 

Saying,  **  I  am  the  soul  of  the  brier ;  we  grew  at  the 
root  of  a  tree 

Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  twilight,  two  ever, 
for  company ; 

Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  morning,  ever  but 
two,  together, 

When  the  flowers  were  frill  in  their  blow,  the  birds 
in  their  song  and  feather ; 

Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  noon-time,  loiter- 
ing, never  but  two. 

Looking  m  each  other's  eyes,  like  the  pigeons  that 
kiss  and  coo. 

And  O,  the  honeyed  words  that  came  when  the  lips 
were  parted. 

And  the  passion  that  glowed  in  eyes,  and  the  light- 
ning looks  that  darted. 

Enough :  love  dwells  in  the  pipe,  so  ever  it  glovra 
with  fire  1 

I  am  the  soul  of  the  bush,  and  spirits  call  me  *  sweet- 
brier.'  " 

That's  what  the  brier-wood  said,  aa  nigh  as  my 
tongue  can  tell ; 

And  the  words  went  straight  to  my  heart,  like  the 
stroke  of  the  fire  beU ! 

To-night  I  lie  in  the  clover  watching  the  bloasomy 
smoke; 

I'm  glad  the  boys  are  asleep,  for  I  ain't  in  the  hu- 
mor to  joke. 

I  lie  in  the  hefty  clover :  between  me  and  the  moon 

The  smoke  from  my  pipe  arises :  my  heart  vrill  be 
quiet  soon. 

My  thoughts  are  back  in  the  city.    I'm  everything 
I've  been. 

I  hear  the  bell  from  the  tower,  I  run  with  the  swift 
machine. 

I  see  the  red  shirts  crowding  around  the  engine- 
house  door ; 

The  foreman's  hail  through  the  trumpet  comes  with 
a  sullen  roar. 

The  reel  in  the  Bowery  dance-house,  the  row  in  the 
beer  saloon. 

Where  I  put  in  my  licks  at  Big  Paul,  come  between 
me  and  the  moon. 

I  hear  the  drum  and  the  bugle,  the  tramp  of  the 
cowskin  boots ; 

We  are  marching  to  the  capital,  the  Fire  Zouave  re- 
emits! 

White  handkerchiefs  move  before  me :    O,  but  the 
sight  is  pretty ! 

On  the  white  marble  steps,  as  we  march  through 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

Bright  eyes  and  clasping  arms,  and  lips  that  bid  us 
good  hap. 

And  the  splendid  lady  who  gave  me  the  Havelock 
for  my  cap. 

O,  up  from  my  pipe-cloud  rises,  between  me  and 
the  moon, 

A  beautiful  white-robed  lady:  my  heart  will  be 
quiet  soon. 
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Hie  lovely  golden-baired  ladj  ewer  in  drMmi  I  Me, 
"Who  gave  me  the  snow-white  Havelock — but  what 

does  she  care  for  me } 
Look  at  my  grimy  features :  mountains  between  us 

stand  — 
I  with  my  sledge-hammer  knuckles^  she  with  her 

jewelled  hand ! 
What  care  I  ?    The  day  that's  dawning  may  see  me, 

when  all  is  over, 
With  the  red  stream  of  my  life-blood  staining  the 

hefty  clover* 
Hark!  the  reveiUe  sounding  out  on  the  morning 

air! 
Devils  are  we  for  the  battle — will  there  be  angels 

there? 
Kiss  me  again,  sweet-brier !    The  touch  of  your  lips 

to  mine 
Brings  back  the  white-robed  lady,  with  hair  like  the 

golden  wine  I 


President  Lincoln's  Inaugubation,  Masch 
4,  1865. — The  days  of  omens  and  presages  ore 
past    The  Roman  warriors  and  sages  were  fre- 

auently  influenced,  in  the  most  important  acts,  by 
tie  feeding  of  the  sacred  chickens,  the  flight  of 
a  flock  of .  uirds,  or  the  quivering  of  the  flesh  of  a 
victim. 

The  appearances  of  nature  which  take  place  at 
the  time  of  great  historical  events  are  often  long 
remembered,  and  subseouent  occurrences  reflect 
upon  them  a  striking  ana  painful  emphasis. 

This  is  true  of  the  following  inadent,  which 
was  witnessed,  at  the  second  inau^ration  of 
President  Lincoln,  by  the  editor  of  this  volume. 
The  4th  of  March,  1865,  as  commonly  happens 
in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  was  one  of  those 
fitful  March  days  when  cloud  and  sunshine  chase 
each  other,  in  vivid  alternation,  across  the  land- 
scape. The  editor  was  standing,  with  Hon.  S.  B. 
C^lb^,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Senate 
portico  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
and  expectant  throng,  who  were  awaiting,  with 
suppressed  enthusiasm,  the  stepping  out  of  that 
tall,  familiar  figure  that  had  for  tour  years  moved 
at  the  head  of  our  public  afiairs.  Ue  who  now 
sits  in  the  Executive  chair  had  just  made  that 
fiimous  speech  in  which  the  plebeian  extraction 
of  a  great  number  of  the  prominent  men  of 
America  was  so  distinctljr  brought  forward.  All 
eyes  were  now  turned  in  one  direction ;  and  at 
tnis  instant  the  gaunt  figure,  surmounted  by  the 
kindly  face,  was  seen  moving  forward  to  the 
place  where  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United! 
States  was  waiting  to  administer  the  sacred  oath 
of  office. 

At  this  moment  a  bar  of  bright  sunlight,  burst- 
ing through  the  rifts  of  a  flying  cloud,  rested  for 
a  moment  upon  the  head  of  Lincoln,  and  sur- 
rounded it  as  with  a  halo,  which  was  greeted  with 
murmurs  of  admiration,  and  exclamations  of  de- 
light, from  thousands  of  lips.  It  lasted  but  an 
instant.  The  deep  shadow  of  a  storm-cloud 
swept  across  the  Capitol,  and  the  vast  crowd  bv 
which  it  was  surrounded ;  and  that  head,  vrfaicn 
a  moment  before  had  been  bright  with  an  un- 
natuxal  Instre,  was  shrouded  now  in  gloom. 


A  mootfa  had  hardly  peaaed  before  hundreds 
who  saw  the  phenomenon  were  wcMidering  wheAer 
the  tra^y  of  April  had  not  been  dunlr  pr»- 
fisured  m  the  flying  doads  of  tluit  iitfiil  day  b 


Incihent  of  the  Southekw  Sebtice.  — Yon 
Borcke,  chief  of  staff  to  General  J.  R  B.-Stoart, 
in  his  reminiscences  of  the  war,  relates  the  fc^w- 
ing  incident : 

"  During  the  niffht,  there  came  a  telegram  for 
General  Stuart,  which  I  opened,  with  ms  other 
despatches,  and  found  to  contain  the  most  ndn- 
fiil  intelligence.  It  announocNi  the  deioh  of  little 
Flora,  our  chiefs  lovely  and  dearly-loved  daugh- 
ter, five  years  of  age — the  favorite  of  her  fother 
and  of  his  military  family.  This  sweet  child  laA 
been  dangerously  ill  for  some  time,  and  more 
than  once  had  Mrs.  Stuart  summoned  her  husband 
to  Flora's  bedside ;  but  she  received  only  the  re- 
sponse of  the  true  soldier:  'My  doty  to  my 
country  must  be  performed  before  I  can  give  way 
to  the  feelings  or  a  &ther.'  I  went  at  onee  to 
acquaint  my  General  with  the  terrible  ticKngs; 
and  when  I  had  awakened  him,  perceiving,  from 
the  grave  expression  of  my  features,  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  he  said,  *  What  is  it,  M^ 
lor  P  Are  the  Yankees  advandng  ? '  I  handed 
nim  the  telegram  without  a  wor£  He  read  it, 
and,  the  tenderness  of  the  father's  heart  over- 
coming the  firmness  of  the  warrior,  he  threw  his 
arms  around  my  neck,  and  wept  bitter  tean  upon 
my  breast  My  dear  General  never  recovered 
from  this  cruel  blow.  Many  a  time  afterwards, 
during  our  rides  together,  he  would  speak  to  me 
of  his  lost  child.  Li^ht  blue  flowere  recalled  her 
to  him.  In  the  glancmg  sunbeuns  he  caught  tiie 
golden  tinge  of  her  hair ;  and  whenever  he  saw  a 
child  with  such  eyes  and  hair,  he  could  not  hrip 
tenderly  embracing  it.  He  thought  of  her  even 
on  his  death-bed,  when,  drewing  me  tovrards  him, 
he  whispered,  '  My  dear  friend,  I  shall  soon  be 
with  little  Flora  again ! ' " 


Incidekts  of  Getttsbubo. — A  sddier  who 
participated  in  the  battle  relates  the  fdUowisff: 
**  Let  me  mention  something  which  is,  after  m, 
the  real  occasion  for  the  wnting  of  this  letter. 
I  have  a  Bible  taken  from  the  knapsack  of  a  dead 
rebel  which  has  a  history.  On  the  first  cover  of 
the  Bible  (which  fastens  with  a  clasp)  is  the  name 
of  *  Miss  Almira  Alice  Wilson,  Presqu'Isle,  Au- 

gist  18,  '52  or  '62 '  —  I  cannot  clearly  see  which, 
n  the  first  leaf  is  the  name  of  *  Moses  C.  Ames, 
or  Amors.'  Upon  the  opposite  page  is  the  name 
of  *  Wm.  M.  Nichols,  company  F,  21  st  regiment, 
Georgia  V.  L,  May  27, 1863.'  Upon  the  last  leaf 
and  cover  is  written,  *  William  Martin  Nichols' 
Book ;  picked  up  on  the  battle-field  near  Chan- 
ceUorsville,  Maj  31,  1863.'  To  which  I  have 
added,  *  Taken  from  the  knapsark  of  a  4taA  itM 
at  Warehouse  Hospital,  Gettysb«xg»  Jnl^  1863/ 
My  theory  is  this:  Miss  Wilson  g«ve  the  Bftfe  Is 
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Moms  Aoiw  ]  Ames,  like  a  loyal  son  of  Maine, 

enlisted  and  fought  at  Chancellorsville.  Either 
killed,  wounded,  or  a  prisoner,  his  knapea^  was 
rifled  by  a  Georgian  named  Nichols.  Nichols  in 
turn  was  wounded  and  captured  at  Gettysburg, 
where  he  dies,  and  the  Bible  falls  into  the  hanas 
of  a  nurse  from  Maine,  who  is  anxious  to  restore 
it  to  the  original  owner. 

"  Among  the  wounded  in  the  battle  were  sev- 
eral Germans,  from  a  German  regiment,  and  when 
one  of  them  died  the  boys  proposed  the  German 
cbanlain  should  officiate  at  the  funeral  Accord- 
ingly a  grave  was  dug,  and  the  body,  attended 
bv  many  comrades,  was  borne  to  its  Ust  resting- 
pUoe.  Arriving  there  the  German  clu^lain  be- 
gan: 

**  *  Mine  firens,  dis  ish  de  first  time  dis  man 
has  ditdJ  Observing  a  titter  among  his  au- 
dience, he  began  again  in  a  tone  of  Christian 
severi^: 

" '  Mine  frens,  I  say,  dis  ish  de  Jirst  time  dis 
man  has  died.'  Human  nature  could  bear  no 
more,  and  the  bovs  shouted.  Indignant  at  the 
diareapect  shown  nim  as  a  minister,  the  chaplain 
turned  round,  pointed  to  the  open  grave,  and 
simply  saying,  '  Stick  him  in,'  marched  away. 
Remember  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  story,  but  I 
laughed  over  it  till  I  cried  when  I  heard  it  told." 


A  March  in  Tennessee. — J.  P.  Glezen,  in 
the  story  of  a  march  from  Montgomery  to  Lon- 
doot  Tennessee,  relates  the  following  incidents : 
**  A  tramp  in  these  mountains  at  this  time  (Octo- 
ber,  1863)  affords  few  things  calculated  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  soldiers.  The  ravages  of  war  have 
made  desolation  more  desolate,  and  rendered  the 
poor  inhabitants  more  destitute.  In  some  neigh- 
tx>rhoods  we  occasionally  passed  houses  that  were 
tenanted  and  fields  that  were  cultivated.  Some- 
times, however,  we  would  march  all  day  without 
seeing  a  field  or  even  a  ^rden,  in  cultivation,  or 
a  house  that  was  occupied.  Unoccupied  cabins 
and  uncultivated  fields  are  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  fidelity  and  patriotism  of  their  for- 
mer occupants  and  owners.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows of  dwellings  have  been  broken  in,  fences 
have  been  burned,  and  ragweeds  and  briers  have 
taken  the  place  of  com  and  grain.  Now  and  then 
the  stacks  of  chimneys  and  the  charred  ruins  of 
some  dwelling  marit  the  spot  where  there  once 
lived  a  man  who  revered  tne  flag  of  the  Union, 
and  honored  the  government  of  our  fathers ;  and 
fur  this  his  dwelung  has  been  consumed  by  tiie 
torch  of  some  mercuess  incendiary,  and  his  fam- 
ily have  been  driven  from  a  comfortable  home,  to 
s^Il  refuge  in  a  lonely  cavern  among  the  rocks. 
The  inhabitants  themselves,  who  ventured  out  to 
the  road  from  the  difierent  by-paths  to  see  us 
pasa,  looked  aa  poor  as  the  country  they  live  in, 
and  a  majority  of  them  appeared  nearly  as  desti- 
tute of  intelligence  as  their  country  is  of  forage. 
At  one  place  three  women  came  to  the  road  to 
set  a  peep  at  the  <  Yanks.'  They  were  all  bare- 
KXiled»  end  each  had  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  a  baby 


in  her  arms,  and  a  sharp-nosed  dog  following  her. 
But  they  generallv  appear  to  be  clever  people, 
and  they  will,  no  aouot,  feel  sorrv  when  tnev  re- 
ceive the  painful  intelligence  of  tne  death  ot  An- 
drew Jackson.  We  occasionally  fell  in  with  brave 
mountaineers,  armed  and  mounted,  who,  being 
animated  with  the  love  of  liberty  that  charactex^ 
ited  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  have 
formed  confederate  bands  to  punish  their  tormen- 
tors and  strike  down  their  cruel  invaders. 

*'  Near  the  town  of  Montgomery  is  an  extensive 
cave  in*  the  mountains,  called  Beatt^'s  Cave.  In 
that  rich  valley,  Beatty,  the  leader  of  those  moun- 
tain patriots,  is  intrenched  and  fortified,  and 
thousands  of  acres  are  there  cultivated  in  com 
and  other  grain  for  their  subsistence. 

**  Before  the  late  advance  of  our  army,  Beatty 
kept  pickets  constantly  posted  to  warn  him  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  whenever  a  rebel 
force  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity,  the  sound  of 
Beatty's  horn,  the  signal  of  alarm,  was  simulta- 
neously responded  to  by  a  hundred  other  horns 
amongst  the  neighboring  hills,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  League  would  start  forBeattv's 
cave  for  safety  and  defence.  At  one  time  the 
rebel  cavalry,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  made  an 
assault  on  Beatty  at  this  cave,  whom  he  repulsed 
with  desperate  slaughter.  When  the  pen  of  the 
historian  shall  have  faithfully  recordea  the  ehiv* 
airous  deeds  of  *  Tinker  Beatty,'  he  will  be  re- 
garded by  his  countr}nmen  as  the  'William Tell' 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains." 


Rip  Van  Winkle  in  Viroinu.  —  When  the 
Union  troops  under  McClellan  and  Rosecrans,  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  were  penetrating  the  moun- 
tain region  of  West  Virginia,  as  they  marched 
through  a  quiet  nook  on  the  side  of  Laurel  Ridge, 
they  saw  a  venerable  matron  standing  in  the  door 
of  a  log  cabin. 

One  of  the  men  fell  into  conversation  with  her, 
and  found  her  views  on  the  issues  of  the  day  were 
not  very  well  defined.    At  lens^th  he  said : 

'<  You'll  not  refuse  to  hurrah  for  Old  Abe,  will 
you,  old  lady  ?  " 

'*  Who's  Old  Abe? "  asked  the  dame,  growing 
more  astonished  every  minute. 

'*  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States." 

«•  Why,  hain't  Genrul  Washington  President  P  " 

"No!  he's  been  dead  for  more  than  sixty 
years." 

*'  Genrul  Washington  dead?  "  she  repeated  in 
blank  amazement. 

Then,  rushing  into  the  cabin,  she  called,  '*  Yeou, 
Sam!  —  " 

"Well,  what  is  it,  mother  ?  "  said  a  voice  within. 

In  a  moment  she  reappeared  with  a  boy  of 
fifty,  whom  the  men  afterwards  learned  was 
her  son. 

"Only  to  think,  Sam,"  she  cried  exdtedly, 
"Genrul  Washington's  dead.  Sakes  alive!  I 
wonder  what's  gomg  to  hi^pen  next." 
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THE  8LEEFINQ  SENTINEL. 

BT  FRAXCU  DB  HAB8  JikKTIBB. 

[The  inddente  woren  Into  the  foUowinf  betntiftd 
Tenes  relate  to  William  Seott,  a  young  aoklier  flrom 
Venuont,  who,  while  OB  dntraa  a  aentiiiel  at  night,  fell 
aaleep,  and,  haring  been  eomiemned  to  die,  waa  pardoned 
bj  the  rresident.  They  form  a  brief  reoord  of  hia  life  at 
home  and  in  the  Held,  and  of  hia  giorlooa  death  In  de- 
fence of  the  Union.] 

TwAS  in  the  sultry  summer-time^  as  war's  red  rec- 
ords show. 

When  patriot  armies  rose  to  meet  a  fratricidal 
roe; 

When  from  the  North,  and  East,  and  West,  like 
the  upheaying  sea. 

Swept  forth  Columbia's  sons,  to  make  our  country 
truly  free. 

Within  a  prison's  dismal  walls,  where  shadows 

Teiled  decay. 
In  fetters,  on  a  heap  of  straw,  a  youthftil  soldier 

lay; 
Heart-broken,  hopeless,  and  forlorn,  with  short  and 

fererish  breatb, 
He  waited  but  th'  appointed  hour  to  die  a  culprit's 

death. 

Tet,  but  a  few  brief  weeks  before,  untroubled  with 
scare, 

He  roamed  at  will,  and  freely  drew  his  natire  moun- 
tain air — 

Where  sparkling  streams  leap  mossy  rocks,  from 
many  a  woodland  font. 

And  waring  elms  and  grassy  slopes  give  beauty 
to  Vermont ;  — 

Where,  dwelling  in  a  humble  cot,  a  tiller  of  the 

soil. 
Encircled  by  a  mother's  loye,  he  shared  a  fether's 

ton— 

Till,  borne  upon  the  wailing  winds,  his  suffering 

countiys  cry 
Fired  his  young  heart  with  ferrent  zeal,  for  her  to 

live  or  £e. 

Then  left  he  aU :  —  a  few  fond  tears,  by  firmness 
half  concealed, 

A  blesong,  and  a  parting  prayer,  and  he  was  in  the 
field  — 

The  fidd  of  strife,  whose  dews  are  blood,  whose 
breezes  war's  hot  breath. 

Whose  fruits  are  garnered  in  the  grare,  whose  hus- 
bandman is  death ! 

Without  a  murmur  he  endured  a  serrice  new  and 
hard; 

But,  wearied  with  a  toilsome  march,  it  chanced  one 
night,  on  guard. 

He  sank,  exhausted,  at  his  post,  and  the  gray  morn- 
ing found 

His  prostrate  form  —  a  sentinel  asleep  upon  the 
ground! 

So,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  aweary  on  the  sod. 
Sank  the  disciples,  watching  near  the  suffering  Son 

of  GK>d; 
Tet  Jesus,  with  compassion  moved,  beheld  their 

heavy  eyes. 
And,  though  betrayed  to  ruthless  foes,  forgiving, 

bade  them  nse! 


But  God  is  love — and  finite  mhidt  can  fiuntly  eom- 

prdiend 
How  gentle  Mercy,  in  ffis  rale,  may  vrith  stem 

Justice  blend ; 
And  this  poor  sold&er,  seized  and  bound,  finmd 
^^      none  to  justify. 
While  war's  inexorable  law  decrced  that  he  must 

die. 


Twas  night.  — In  a  sednded  room,  with  measnxed 

tread  and  slow, 
A  statesman  of  commanding  mien  paced  gravdy 

to  and  fro. 
Oppressed,  be  pondered  on  a  land  by  ctvil  discord 

rent; 
On  brothers  armed  in  deadly  strife: — it  was  the 

President! 

The  woes  of  thirty  milliona  fiUed  his  bwdened 

heart  with  grief; 
Embattled  ho^  on  land  and 

him  their  chief; 
And  yet,  amid  the  din  of  war,  he  heard  the  ^ain- 

tive  cry 
Of  that  poor  soldier,  as  he  lay  in  prison,  doomed 

to  die! 


"Twaa  morning.  —  On  a  tented  field,  and  throng 

the  heated  haze. 
Flashed  back,  from  Ikies  of  burnished  aims,  the 

sun's  dSulgent  blaze ; 
While,  from  a  sombre  prison-house,  seen  slowly  to 

emerge, 
A  sad  procession,  o'er  the  sward,  moved  to  a  muf- 

fied  dirge. 

And  in  the  midst,  with  feltering  step,  and  pale  and 

anxious  fece, 
In  manacles,  between  two  guards,  a  soldier  had  his 

place. 
Ayoutii  —  led  out  to  die;  —  and  yet  it  was  not 

death,  but  shame. 
That  smote  his  gallant  heart  with  dread,  and  sfaodL 

his  manly  frame  I 

Still  on,  before  the  marshalled  ranks,  the  train  pur- 
sued its  way 

Up  to  tiie  designated  spot,  whereon  a  coffin  lay — 

His  coffin !  And,  with  reeling  brain,  despamng, 
desolate  — 

He  took  his  station  by  its  side,  abandoned  to  bb 
fete! 

Then  came  across  his  wavering  sight  strange  pic- 
tures in  the  air : 

He  saw  his  distant  mountain  home;  he  saw  his 
parents  there; 

EEe  saw  them  bowed  with  hopeless  griel^  through 
fest  declining  years ; 

He  saw  a  nameless  grave;  and  then,  the  vision 
closed — in  tears! 

Tet  once  again.  In  double  file,  advancing,  then, 
he  saw 

Twelve  comrades,  sternly  set  apart  to  execute  the 
law  — 

But  saw  no  more: — his  senses  swam — deep  dark- 
ness settled  round  — 

And,  shuddering,  he  awaited  now  the  fetal  volley's 
sound! 
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Then  saddenly  was  heard  the  noise  of  ateeda  and 

wheels  approach, — 
Andy  rolling  through  a  cloud  of  dust,  appeared  a 

stately  coach. 
On,  past  the  guards,  and  through  the  field,  its  rapid 

course  was  bent. 
Till,  halting,  'mid  the  lines  was  seen  the  nation's 

President ! 

He  came  to  save  that  stricken  soul,  now  waking 
from  despair; 

And  from  a  thousand  voices  rose  a  shout  which 
rent  the  air! 

The  pardoned  soldier  understood  the  tones  of  ju- 
bilee. 

And,  bounding  from  his  fetters,  blessed  the  hand 
that  made  him  free! 


Twas  Sprinff.  —  Within  a  verdant  vale,  where 
Warwick's  crystal  tide 

Beflected,  o'er  its  peaceful  breast,  fair  fields  on 
either  side: 

Where  birds  and  flowers  combined  to  cheer  a  syl- 
van solitude, 

Two  threatening  armies,  fiice  to  &ce.  In  fierce  defi- 
ance stood! 

Two  threatening  armies !  One  invoked  by  injured 
Liberty  — 

Which  bore  above  its  patriot  ranks  the  symbol  of 
the  Free; 

And  one,  a  rebel  horde,  beneath  a  flaunting  flag  of 
bars, 

A  fragment,  torn  by  traitorous  hands  from  Free- 
dom's Stripes  and  Stars ! 

A  sadden  burst  of  smoke  and  flame,  from  many  a 
thundering  gun, 

proclaimed,  along  the  echoing  hills,  the  conflict  had 
begun; 

While  shot  and  shell  athwart  the  stream  with  fiend- 
ish fury  sped, 

To  strew  among  the  living  lines  the  dying  and  the 
dead! 

Then,  louder  than  the  roaring  storm,  pealed  forth 
the  stem  command, 

** Charge!  soldiers,  charge!"  and,  at  the  word, 
with  shouts,  a  fearless  band. 

Two  hundred  heroes  from  Vermont,  rushed  on- 
ward, through  the  flood. 

And  upward,  o'er  the  rising  ground,  they  marked 
their  way  in  blood! 

The  smitten  foe  before  them  fled,  in  terror,  from 
his  post  — 

While,  unsustained,  two  hundred  stood,  to  battle 
with  a  host ! 

Then,  turning,  as  the  rallying  ranks,  with  murder- 
ous flre  replied. 

They  bore  the  &llen  o'er  the  field,  and  through 
the  purple  tide! 

The  fidlen !    And  the  first  who  fell  in  that  unequal 

strife 
Was  he  whom  Mercy  sped  to  save  when  Justice 

claimed  his  lifb — 
The  pardoned  soldier !    And,  while  yet  the  con- 
flict raged  around  — 
lile  yet  his  life-blood  ebbed  away  through  every 
gaping  wound  ^ 
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While  yet  his  voice  grew  tremulous,  and  death  be- 

dimmed  his  eye  •— 
He  called  his  comrades  to  attest  he  had  not  fieared 

to  diiel 
And,  in  his  last  expiring  breath,  a  prayer  to  heaven 

was  sent, 
That  God,  with  his  unfailing  graces  would  bless 

our  President  I 


On  the  Battle-Field. — A  oorrespondent 
of  a  Southern  paper  inves  the  following  deserip- 
tion  of  the  feelings  of  a  soldier  for  the  first  time 
on  a  battle-field : 

'*No  person  who  was  not  upon  the  ground, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  the  stirring  scenes  which 
there  transpired,  can  begin  to  comprehend  frcnn 
a  description  the  terrible  realities  of  a  battle ; 
and  even  those  who  participated  are  competent 
to  speak  only  of  their  own  personal  experience. 
Where  friends  and  foes  are  foiling  by  scores,  and 
every  species  of  missile  is  flyine  through  the  air, 
threatening  each  instant  to  send  one  into  etemi* 
ty,  little  time  is  afforded  for  more  observation  or 
reflection  than  is  required  for  personal  safety. 

"  The  scene  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
exhilarating  that  can  be  conceived.  Imagine  a 
regiment  passing  you  at '  double-quick,'  the  men 
cheering  with  enthusiasm,  their  teeth  set,  their  eyes 
flashing,  and  the  whole  in  a  frenzy  of  resolution. 
You  accompany  them  to  the  field.  They  halt 
And  aid-de-camp  passes  to  or  from  thecommand- 
ing  General.  Toe  clear  voices  of  offices  ring 
along  the  line  in  tones  of  passionate  eloquence, 
their  words  hot,  thrilling,  and  elastic.  The  word 
is  given  to  march,  and  the  body  moves  into 
action.  For  the  first  time  in  your  me  you  listen 
to  the  whizzing  of  iron.  Grape  and  canister  fly 
into  the  ranks,  bombshells  burst  overhead,  and 
the  fragments  fly  all  around  you.  A  friend  falls ; 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  your  comrades  lie 
wounaed  or  dying  at  your  feet ;  a  Strang^,  invol- 
untarv  shrinking  steals  over  you,  which  it  is  im- 
possiole  to  resist  You  feel  inclined  neither  to 
advance  nor  recede,  but  are  spell-bound  by  the 
contending  emotions  of  the  moral  and  physical 
man.  The  cheek  blanches,  the  lip  quivers,  and 
the  eye  almost  hesitates  to  look  upon  the  scene. 

**  In  this  attitude  you  may,  perhaps,  be  ordered 
to  stand  an  hour  inactive,  havoc  meanwhile  maik* 
ing  its  footsteps  with  blood  on  every  side.  Finally 
the  order  is  given  to  advance,  to  fire,  or  to  charge. 
And  now,  what  a  metamorphosis!  With  your 
first  shot  you  become  a  new  man.  Personal 
safety  is  your  least  concern.  Fear  has  no  exist- 
ence in  your  bosom.  Hesitation  gives  way  to  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  rush  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  The  dead  and  dying  around  yoo, 
if  they  receive  a  passing  thought,  only  serve  to 
stimulate  you  to  revenge.  You  become  cool  and 
deliberate,  and  watch  the  effect  of  bullets,  the 
shower  of  bursting  shells,  the  passage  of  cannon- 
balls  as  they  rake  their  murderous  channels 
through  your  ranks,  the  plunging  of  wounded 
horses,  the  agonies  of  the  dying,  and  the  clash 
of  conteiMling  arms,  which  foUows  the  dashing 
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duojge  with  a  feeling  so  call<Hi8ed  by  sarrooiidiiig 
drcumstanoes  Uiat  your  soul  seems  dead  to  every 
Bympathuing  and  selfish  thought 

''Such  is  the  spirit  which  carries  the  soldier 
tiiroush  the  field  of  battle.  But  when  the  excite- 
ment nas  passed,  when  the  roll  of  musketry  has 
ceased,  the  noisy  voices  of  the  cannons  are  snlled, 
the  dusky  pall  of  sulphurous  smoke  has  risen 
from  the  field,  and  you  stroll  over  the  theatre  of 
cama^y  hearing  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  dis- 
oovenng  here,  Miattered  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion, the  form  of  some  dear  friend  whom  only  an 
hour  before  voa  met  in  the  foil  fiush  of  life  and 
happiness,  there  another  perforated  by  a  bullet, 
a  tmrd  with  a  limb  shot  awa|r,  a  fourth  with  his 
hoe  disfigured,  a  fifth  almost  torn  to  fragments, 
a  sixth  a  headless  corpse,  the  ground  ploughed 
op  and  stained  with  blood,  human  brains  splashed 
aionnd,  limbs  without  bodies  and  bodies  without 
limbs  scattered  here  and  there,  and  the  same  pic- 
ture duplicated  scores  of  times,  —  then  you  begin 
to  realixe  the  horrors  of  war,  and  experience  a 
leaetion  of  nature.  The  heart  opens  its  flood- 
cates,  humanity  asserts  herself  again,  and  you 
begin  to  feeL 

**  Friend  and  foe  alike  now  receive  your  kindest 
ministerinffs.  The  enemy,  whom,  but  a  short  time 
before,  fuU  of  hate,  you  were  doing  all  in  your 
power  to  kill,  vou  now  endeavor  to  save,  i  ou 
supply  him  witn  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  with 
food  to  sustain  his  strength,  and  with  sympathiz- 
ing words  to  soothe  his  troubled  mind.  All  that 
is  human  or  charitable  in  your  nature  now  rises 
to  the  surfisux,  and  you  are  animated  by  that 
spirit  of  mercy  '  which  blesseth  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes.'  A  battle-field  is  eminently 
a  place  that  tries  men's  souls.** 


The  Fight  at  Kellet's  Island.  —  Colonel 
Wallace  had  been  accustomed  to  send  his  mount- 
ed scouts  to  difierent  posts  along  the  several 
approaches  to  Cumberland.  There  were  only 
thirteen  of  the  scouts ;  but  they  were  picked  men, 
who,  from  such  practice,  had  become  accustomed 
to  their  peculiar  duty.  The  following  are  iheii 
names  and  companies : 

Company  A — D.  B.  Hay,  E.  H.  Backer.  Com- 
pany B — £d.  Burkett,  J.  C.  Hollenback.  Compa- 
ny C — Tim.  Grover,  James  HollowelL  Company 
D — Thos.  Brazier.  Company  E  —  Geo.  W.  Hue- 
bargar.  Company  F  —  Lewis  Farley.  Company 
H  —  Frank  Harrison.  Company  I — P.  M.  Dun- 
lap.    Company  K — Robt  Dunlap,  E.  P.  Thomas. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1861,  the  Colonel 
found  it  impossible  to  get  reliable  information 
of  the  enemy.  Uniting  the  scouts  in  a  body,  he 
eave  them  in  charge  of  Corporal  D.  B.  Hay,  with 
directions  to  proceed  to  a  httle  town  on  the  pike 
from  Cumberland  to  Romney,  named  Fnmkfort, 
and  ascertain  if  rebel  troops  were  there. 

Hav  was  shaip,  cunning,  and  bold  —  the  very 
man  for  the  business.  Filling  their  canteens  and 
haversacks,  the  brave  men  strapped  their  rifles 
on  their  backs,  and  started  on  their  mission. 
Their  horses  were  of  the  dass  now  known  as 


oondemned.  Ha^s  was  the  only  good  one.  He 
had  some  reputation  as  a  neer,  and  went  by  tiie 
name  of  **  Suverheels. "  His  rider  had  capUued 
him  in  a  scuffle  a  few  days  before,  and  prized 
him  highly  as  a  trophy.  All  the  rest  had  been 
impressed  into  the  service,  and  now  made  sad 
profert  of  their  ribs  by  way  of  protest  against 
their  usage. 

A  rumor  passed  through  the  camp  that  morn- 
ing that  Hay  was  going  to  fight  before  he  re- 
turned. His  proceaure  was  certainly  that  of  a 
man  in  search  of  one.  He  took  the  turnpike  to 
Romney,  and  never  drew  rein,  until,  from  a  Htde 
eminence,  he  looked  down  into  the  straggling 
village  of  Frankfort.  The  street  was  foil  of  in- 
fantry. The  horses  picketed  about  indicated  a 
large  body  of  cavalry.  Most  men  would  have 
been  anxious,  after  that  sight,  to  return  to  camp 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Not  so  Hay  and  Ins  eooi- 
rades.  Sitting  on  their  horses,  they  coolly  nsde 
up  their  estimate  of  the  enemy's  number,  and 
when  they  were  perfectly  agreed  on  the  point, 
turned  about,  and  rode  leisurely  away.  On  the 
return,  they  lock  another  road  very  much  btroken, 
and  which,  threading  among  the  lulls,  after  msnv 
devious  windings,  finally  brought  up  to  the  track 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  taking 
of  this  road  was  a  mere  freak  of  fancy.  It  was 
by  no  means  the  shortest  to  camp,  nor  was  ito 
exploration  of  any  probable  use ;  yet  it  led  to  a 
fight ;  and  if  the  scouts  had  known  that  before- 
hand, it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  dnnged 
their  course.  Three  or  four  miles  firom  Frank- 
fort, while  descending  a  mountain  aide,  after  turn- 
ing a  sharp  elbow  m  the  road,  the  men  came 
suddenly  upon  a  party  of  rebd  cavalry.  Esdi 
instinctively  drew  his  bridle  rein,  ana  for  an 
instant  halted.  Rapidly  they  commenced  comit- 
ing. 

**  Forty-one  of  them,  boys ! "  cried  Hay,  turn- 
ing in  ms  saddle.  "What  do  you  say?  WiSi 
you  stand  by  me  ?  " 

"  Go  in,  Dave,"  was  the  unanimous  vote. 

It  took  but  a  moment  to  unsling  thdr  rifles. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  asked  Hay. 

"  All  ready,"  they  replied. 

'*  Come  on,  then,^  shouted  the  leader.  **  The 
best  horse  gets  the  first  man ! " 

With  the  last  word  they  were  ofil 

It  happened  the  rebels  themselves  were  going 
in  the  same  direction.  They  were  also  somewhat 
below  them  in  the  descent  of  the  road.  With  Im 
usual  shrewdness,  and  quick  as  thought,  Eby 
grasped  his  advantage  of  position.  An  abrupt 
declivity  on  the  left  of  the  narrow  road  made  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  form  line.  Neither 
could  the  rebels  turn  and  charge  up  hill.  They 
must  go  on  to  escape.  If  they  stopped,  ^  Silver- 
heels  "  would  go  through  like  a  thunderbolL 

The  rebels  heard  the  shout,  and,  in  surprise, 
halted  and  took  a  look.  The  sight,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  them.  Not  seventy-five  yards  behind, 
they  saw  Hay  and  his  party  galloping  down  the 
decline  at  br«ik-neck  speea  {  thdr  glance  lestod 
briefly  on  Uie  little  jackets,  and  big  gray  breecheii 
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on  the  ihorta  brown  rifles  shaken  menaein^ly 
awet  the  scarlet-tipped  ca^,  and  on  the  straining 
hones ;  their  ears  reoogmied  the  yell  of  pursuit ; 
and  then  they  staid  not  on  their  order  or  going. 
What  they  said,  and  whether  thev  count^  the 
assailants,  we  know  not ;  but  they  oegan  a  retreat 
that  soon  took  the  form  of  a  promiscuous  fox 
chase,  except  that  the  shouts,  which  momentarily 
neared  them,  had  Uttle  likeness  to  tiie  joyous 
halloo  of  hunters. 

Hay  led  the  pursuit;  Farley  was  next;  the 
others  followed  as  best  they  could ;  not  one  hung 
back.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  in  his  best 
days  "  Silverheels "  had  made  better  time.  A 
short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  over- 
took the  rebels.  Just  before  the  collision,  Hay 
rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  firkl  his  rifle  into  the 
party.  He  was  so  dose  that  tp  miss  would  have 
been  an  accident.  Swinging  the  weapon  round 
his  head,  he  hurled  it  at  the  nearest  man,  and  the 
next  momenty  with  drawn  pistol,  plunged  furi- 
ously amidst  them.  They  closed  around  him. 
The  pistol  shooting  became  sharp  and  quick. 
Hay  received  one  wound,  and  then  another,  but 
Ibr  each  one  he  killed  a  man.  When  his  revolver 
was  empty,  he  drew  his  sabre  bayonet  The  rebel 
Captain  gave  him  from  behind  a  heavy  cut  on  the 
head.  Still  he  sat  on  his  horse,  and,  though 
weakened  by^  the  blow,  and  half  blind  with  blo^, 
he  lud  out  right  and  left.  He  fared  illy  enough, 
bat  it  would  have  been  worse,  had  not  Farley 
then  oome  up,  and  pitched  loyally  into  the  miUe, 
Close  at  his  heels,  but  singly  or  doubly,  according 
to  the  speed  of  their  horses,  rode  ail  the  rest. 
The  rebel  Captain  was  shot  before  he  could  re- 
peat his  sabre  blow.  Farley  was  dismounted  by 
the  shock  of  the  collision.  He  clinched  a  foe- 
nuin  in  like  situation;  a  struggle  ensued;  he 
was  thrown,  but  his  antagonist  was  knocked 
down^  by  young  HoUowell  before  he  could  use 
his  victory.  Farley  caught  another  horse.  The 
eager  onset  relieved  Hay,  and  again  started  the 
rebels,  who,  in  their  flight,  took  to  the  railroad. 
Not  a  moment  was  allowed  them  to  turn  upon 
their  pursuers.  Over  the  track  helter-skelter 
they  went  Suddenly  they  came  to  a  burnt  ciU- 
vert  It  was  too  late  to  dodge  it :  over  or  into 
it  they  had  to  go.  Eight  men  were  killed  in  the 
attempt  to  cross  it  Hay,  in  close  pursuit,  saw 
the  leaf)  just  as  it  was  unavoidable.  *'  Silver- 
heels  "  in  his  turn  cleared  the  culvert,  but  fell 
dead  a  few  yards  beyond.  The  chase  ended  there. 
When  his  comrades  crossed  over,  they  found  Hay 
sitting  by  his  horse  crying  like  a  child,  on  ac- 
eount  of  his  death. 

The  scouts  then  proceeded  to  collect  the  spoils. 
When  they  were  ail  in,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
victory  were  seventeen  horses,  with  their  equip- 
ments, and  eleven  dead  rebels  —  three  on  the 
hill-side  and  eight  in  the  culvert  Ha?  remounted 
himself,  and  started  with  the  party  for  Cumber- 
land. It  may  be  imagined  with  what  satisfaction 
the  brave  victors  pictured  to  each  other  their 
triumphal  entry  into  camp.  After  going  a  few 
miles  Hay  beciune  so  front  from  loss  of  blood  that 
ha  had  to  be  taken  out  of  his  saddle.   The  dilem- 


ma in  which  they  found  themselves  was  settled 
by  sending  two  of  their  number  to  a  farm*lumse 
for  a  wagon ;  meantime  they  laid  their  leader  in  Ihe 
shade,  and  brought  water  for  him  from  the  river. 
While  they  were  thus  nursing  him  back  to 
strength,  a  fire  was  suddenly  opened  upon  them 
from  a  lull  on  the  left  This  was  a  surprise^  but 
their  coolness  did  not  desert  them.  Hav  bade 
them  put  him  on  a  horse,  and  leave  him  to  tsLe  oan 
of  himselfl  They  complied :  clinging  painfully  to 
the  saddle,  he  forded  the  Potomac  and  was  sab. 
The  others  could  probably  have  saved  themselyes, 
but  in  a  foolish  efiort  to  save  their  horses,  they 
lost  the  opportunity.    Farley  then  became  leader. 

*'  Let  tne  horses  go,  and  give  the  xebela  thun- 
der," was  his  simple,  emphatic  order. 

The  fxe  thickening  on  them  was  then  xetomed. 
Years  before  Farley  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes  { 
the  sound  one,  however,  was  now  admirably  used. 
He  saw  the  rebels  were  trying  to  surround  the 
party,  and  would  succeed  if  better  cover  was  not 
soon  found.  'Behind  them  ran  Patterson's  Creek. 
The  ground  on  its  opposite  shore  was  scaroely 
higher  than  that  whicn  they  occupied,  but  it  waa 
covered  with  rocks  washed  nakea  by  the  flowing 
stream.  Farley  saw  that  to  get  there  wonld  be  a 
good  exchange. 

**  It's  a  pretty  slim  chance,  boys,"  he  coolly  said, 
"  but  it  won't  do  to  give  in  or  stay  hera  Le^s 
make  a  rush  for  the  big  rocks  yonder*!  u^  get 
the  creek  between  them  and  us." 

The  rush  was  made ;  under  a  sharp  flre  they 
crossed  the  creek,  and  took  shelter  oehhid  the 
boulders.  Ten  of  them  were  there,  but,  to  use 
their  own  language,  they  were  all  '*  sound  as  new 
fifly-cent  pieces,  and  not  whipped  by  a  long 
sight" 

Peeping  over  the  rocks,  they  counted  over  sev- 
enty rebels  on  foot  making  at  full  speed  for  the 
creek,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  crossing  it 
Each  one  felt  that  the  trial  had  come. 

**  Look  out  now,  and  don't  waste  a  cartridge. 
Recollect  they  are  scarce,"  said  Thomas. 

<^Yes»  and  recollect  Buena  Vista,"  said  Hol- 
lowelL 

The  first  rebel  entered  the  creek  before  a  gun 
was  fired,  so  perfectly  calm  were  those  ten  men. 
Then  crack,  crack,  in  quick  succession,  went  the 
rifles,  scarcely  a  bullet  failing  in  its  mark.  The 
assailants  recoiled,  ran  back,  and  finding  cover  as 
best  they  could,  began  the  exciting  play  of  sharp- 
shooters. This  practice  continued  lor  more  than 
an  hour.  The  sun  went  down  on  it  About  that 
time,  a  small  party  of  horsemen  galloped  down 
the  road,  and  hitching  their  horses,  loined  the 
enemy.  One  of  the  new  comers  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  refusing  to  take  to  the  ground. 
Walking  about,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the  minies 
which  were  sent  whistlinjg^  round  him,  he  save 
directions  which  resulted  m  another  sudden  clash 
for  the  creek.  Again  the  rifle  went  crack,  crack, 
in  quick  succession,  and  with  the  same  fiital  con- 
sequence :  but  this  time  the  rebels  had  a  leader ; 
men  were  seen  to  fall  in  the  water,  but  there  was 
no  second  recoil ;  the  obstructions  were  cleared  in 
the  (kce  of  the  rifles,  and  with  much  cursing  and 
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•hoatiiig  the  attacking  party  closed  in  upon  the 
Zonaves. 

The  fight  was  haod-to-hand.  No  amount  of 
oomage  could  be  effective  asauist  the  gieat  odds 
at  such  close  quarters.  Neyertheless,  all  that 
was  possible  was  done.  Night  was  rapidly  closing 
upon  the  scene ;  over  the  rocks,  and  through  the 
tangled  thicket  and  in  the  fading  twilight,  the 
•tnugle  for  reyenge  and  life  went  on.  There 
was^roism  on  bou  sides ;  that  of  the  Zouaves 
was  matchless,  because  it  was  in  no  small  degree 
the  prompting  of  despair. 

Farlejr  found  himself  again  engaged  with  the 
leader  of  the  rebels,  a  man  of  as  much  strength 
as  couraffe.  HoUowell  saved  his  life  at  the  cost 
of  his  rifle,  but  snatchixig  the  dead  man's  pistols, 
he  resumed  the  fight  The  pistols  were  brought 
into  camp,  and  next  mommg  presented  to  the 
yoong  hero  by  the  ColoneL 

Thomas  killed  two  by  rifle  shots ;  while  loading 
a  third  time,  he  was  struck  by  a  pistol  ball  on 
the  side  of  the  temple,  and  fell  senseless.  A  man 
in  the  act  of  striking  him  with  a  sabre  was  shot 
through  by  Grover,  and  died  on  Thomas.  It  was 
dark  when  Thomas  recovered.  Hearing  no  sound 
of  fighting,  he  pushed  the  dead  body  from  him, 
seciimed  ms  rine,  and  hid  himself  in  vines  and 
bushes.  In  a  little  while  the  rebels  came  to  re- 
move the  dead.  He  saw  them  carry  thirteen 
bodies  across  the  creek.  In  searching  the  island 
they  found  HoUenba^,  who  had  been  shot 
through  the  body.  Thomas  heard  the  exclama- 
tion announcing  the  discovery. 

'*  Here's  a  Yankee !  **  was  the  shout 

**  KSl  him,  kill  him ! "  arose  on  all  sides. 

**  Come,  get  out  of  this  ! "  said  a  strong  voice. 

''  I  can't,  Fm  shot,"  feebly  protested  Hollen- 

Yet  they  made  him  rise,  and  wade  the  creek. 
When  all  was  still,  Thomas  escaped  by  wading 
and  swimming  the  Potomac 

Baker  and  Dunlap,  of  company  I,  the  men 
sent  for  the  wagon,nearing  the  second  engage- 
ment, galloped  with  all  speed  to  camp,  and  re- 
port^ The  regiment  was  on  drill  when  they 
arrived.  Fifty  men,  under  Major  Robinson,  were 
instantly  detailed  to  go  to  the  rescue.  When 
the  detachment  reached  the  edge  of  the  town  it 
was  swelled  to  two  hundred :  the  guards  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  Zouaves  in  the  lines.  The 
rehef  travelled  fast,  but  arrived  too  late.  The 
island  was  deserted.  Pistols,  broken  guns,  dead 
horses,  and  rocks  stained  with  blood,  told  the 
story. 

The  detail  returned  late  in  the  night  Early 
next  morning,  two  companies,  under  Major  Rob- 
inson, were  sent  down  to  search  for  some  of  the 
missing  men  and  property,  and  bury  such  dead 
as  they  might  find.  In  the  afternoon  the  Major 
came  back  with  some  trophies,  eight  horses,  and 
poor  HoUenback.  He  had  found  Hollenback  ly- 
mg  on  a  farmer's  porch,  dead,  but  warm  and 
bleeding,  with  a  bullet  hole  and  a  bayonet  thrust 
through  his  body.  The  woman  of  the  house 
told  Major  Robinson  how  he  died. 

**  The  man  wasn't  dead  when  they  brought  him 


here,"  she  said;  ''but  a  little  while  ago,  when 
they  heard  you  coming,  they  set  him  on  a  hofse 
to  take  him  off  with  them ;  bot  he  fainted :  he 
couldn't  stand  it  A  man  then  stuck  a  bayonet 
into  his  back." 

The  Maior  fflanced  at  the  porch,  and  obeenred 
blood  on  the  floor. 

''Did  they  bring  anybody  else  here,  madam?" 
he  asked. 

**  O,  yes!  I  reckon  they  did.  Me  andmy  man 
came  out  while  tli^y  were  at  work,  and  we  ooont- 
ed  twenty-three  men  laid  out,  side  by  aide,  on 
the  porcn  there.  Two  or  thiee  of  tnem  were 
wounded.  I  heard  some  one  say  that  tber  had 
brought  some  of  the  dead  men  down  the  railroad. 
Ashby  was  one  of  the  wounded." 

The  Ashby  alluded  to  was  a  brother  of  the 
Colonel  Ashby  of  BladL  Horse  Cavalry  renown. 
He  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds. 

By  five  o'clock  the  day  after  the  fight  the  scoots 
were  all  in  camp.  They  straggled  in  one  by  one* 
Citizens  and  soldiers  turned  out  to  receive  them. 
Never  did  returning  heroes  have  more  sympa- 
thizing and  M\mvnng  audienocs.  Thomas  showed 
the  kiss  of  the  bullet  on  his  temple.  Bakex  wore 
the  cap  of  a  rebel  —  his  own  had  been  shot  off 
his  head.  Dunlop  had  three  bullet  holes  Ihroo^ 
his  shirt  HoUowell  exhibited  his  captured  pis- 
tols and  broken  rifle.  Farley  yet  retained  the 
handle  of  his  siU)re  bayonet  shivered  in  the  fray. 
Several  of  the  men  testified  to  his  killing  six 
enemies  with  his  own  hand.  Not  a  man  but  had 
some  proofs  of  the  engagement,  such  as  torn 
clothes  and  bruised  body.  But  Hay  was  the 
hero.  Three  ghastly  wounds  entitled  him  to  the 
honor. 

The  final  escape  of  each  had  been  in  the  same 
manner.  Finding  themselves  overpowered  and 
separated,  each  one,  at  the  first  opportuni^,  had 
abandoned  the  battle  ground,  which  proved  to  be 
Kelley's  Island,  at  Uie  mouth  of  Patterson's 
Creek,  and  plunging  into  the  river,  succeeded  in 
crossing  it  The  enemy  followed  to  the  canal,  cm 
the  northern  side. 

Hollenback  was  buried  in  the  cemetery.  A 
more  solemn  funeral  never  took  place  in  the  old 
town.  The  sorrow  was  universaL  Loyal  men 
thought : 

<*  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late ; 
And  where  can  man  die  better 
Than  fieuung  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers. 
And  the  temples  of  his  Gods ! " 

Indiana*  8  Roll  of  Honor, 


Inctoent  of  CmcKAMAUGA.  —  On  the  first 
day  of  the  engagement,  Captain  Ogan,  of  com- 
pany K,  Fourteenth  Ohio  regiment  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  rebels.  As  they  were  approach- 
ing their  lines,  the  idea  of  practising  a  little 
finesse,  or  military  stratagem,  suggested  itself; 
so,  pretending  to  be  highly  gratified  with  the 
idea  of  being  a  prisoner,  ne  told  his  captors  that 
this  was  what  he  wanted — that  he  had  long  been 
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anziouB  to  get  oat  of  the  war,  and  was  well  sat- 
isfied with  that  mode  of  getting  out  *'  But," 
Said  he,  **  you  are  taking  me  rij^ht  back  into  the 
Federal  Imes.''  They,  supposing  they  had  be* 
come  confused  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the 
moTement,  turned  around,  and  carried  him  back 
within  the  Federal  lines,  when  it  became  his  turn 
to  reciprocate  by  capturing  his  ca];>tor8,  and  com- 
manding them  to  aeliyer  up  their  arms,  which 
they  did  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  taking  their 
places  among  the  rebel  prisoners. 

General  Steedman  won  great  praise  for  his  gal- 
lantry on  the  field.  His  horse  was  shot  from  un- 
der him,  and  in  the  fall  his  hand  became  seri- 
ously injured.  Upon  rising,  he  discoyered  some 
of  his  men  strag^hng  from  his  diyision,  when  he 
commenced  peltm^  them  with  stones,  driying 
them  back  to  their  work — concluding  that  if 
words  would  not  do,  he  would  try  the  yirtues  of 
harder  material  For  a  long  time  he  held  the 
Union  colors  in  his  own  hano,  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict. 

Colonel  P.  P.  Baldwin,  of  the  Sixth  Indiana, 
commanding  a  brigade,  fell  from  his  horse 
in  the  earher  part  of  the  engagement,  badly 
wounded.  He  had  seized  a  flag,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  slain  Color-Ser- 
geants, and,  waying  it  aloft,  amid  the  confusion, 
shot,  SAd  shell  of  the  enemy,  was  gallantly  lead- 
ing his  briffade  to  meet  a  charge  of  the  enemy, 
when  he  feu,  wounded,  between  the  two  lines. 


THE  LITTLE  DRUMMER. 
A  soldier's  stoey. 

BT  B.   H.   STODDABD. 
I. 

'TIS  of  a  little  drummer, 

The  story  I  ehoU  tell. 
Of  how  he  marched  to  battle, 

And  all  that  there  befell. 
Out  in  the  West  with  Lyon 

(For  once  the  name  was  true). 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat'tai'too. 

n. 

Our  army  rose  at  midnight, 

Ten  thousand  men  as  one. 
Each  slinging  on  his  knapsack. 

And  snatching  up  his  gun : 
<•  Forward  !  "  and  off  they  started. 

As  all  good  soldiers  do, 
When  the  little  drummer  beats  for  them 

The  rat-tat'too. 

III. 

Across  a  rolling  country, 

Where  the  mist  began  to  rise^ 
Past  many  a  blackened  fJEmoi-house, 

IW  the  sun  was  in  the  skies, 
Then  we  met  the  rebel  pickets, 

Who  skirmished  and  withdrew. 
While  the  little  drummer  beat  and  beat 

The  rat'tat'too. 


xy. 

Along  the  wooded  hollows 

The  line  of  battle  ran ; 
Our  centre  poured  a  yoUey, 

And  the  fight  at  once  heffca ; 
For  the  rebels  answered  shoutings 

And  a  shower  of  bullets  flew ; 
But  still  the  Httle  drummer  beat 

His  rai'tat'too, 

y. 

He  stood  among  his  comrades, 

As  they  quickly  formed  the  line, 
And  when  they  raised  thdr  muskets 

He  watched  the  barrels  shme ! 
When  the  yoU^  rang,  he  started  I 

For  war  to  him  was  new ; 
But  still  the  Uttle  drummer  beat 

His  rat'iat'too, 

yi. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  them. 

That  early  autumn  day. 
Our  soldiers  in  their  blue  coats. 

And  the  rebel  ranks  in  gray : 
The  smoke  that  rolled  between  them. 

The  balls  that  whistled  tltf  ough. 
And  the  little  drummer  as  he  beat 

His  txit»t€U'too  / 

yii. 

His  comrades  dropped  around  him -» 

By  fives  and  tens  they  fell. 
Some  pierced  by  minie  bullets. 

Some  torn  by  shot  and  shell ; 
They  played  against  our  cannon, 

And  a  caisson's  splinters  flew ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat'tat-too  f 

yiii. 

The  right,  the  left,  the  centre  — 

The  fight  was  everywhere : 
They  pushed  us  here  —  we  wavered  - 

We  drove  and  broke  them  there. 
The  gray-backs  fixed  their  bayonets. 

And  charged  the  coats  of  blue. 
But  still  the  Httle  drummer  beat 

His  rat'UU'toot 

IX. 

••  Where  is  our  little  drummer } " 

His  nearest  comrades  say. 
When  the  dreadful  fight  is  over. 

And  the  smoke  has  cleared  away. 
As  the  rebel  corps  was  scattering 

He  urged  them  to  pursue, 
So  furiously  he  beat  and  beat 

The  rat'tat'too  / 

X. 

He  stood  no  more  among  them. 

For  a  bullet,  as  it  sped. 
Had  glanced  and  struck  his  ankle. 

And  stretched  him  with  the  dead ! 
He  crawled  behind  a  cannon, 

And  pale  and  paler  grew : 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

Hi»nU-4at'4ooI 
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XI. 

They  bore  lum  to  the  surgeon ; 

A  busy  man  W88  he : 
« A  dntmmer  boy  —  what  ails  him  ? " 

His  comrades  answered,  *•  See ! " 
As  tfaey  took  him  from  the  stretcher, 

A  heaTjr  breath  he  drew. 
And  his  little  fingers  stroTe  to  beat 

'rherat-tat-iooi 

xn. 

The  ball  had  spent  iti  fury : 

**  A  scratch,"  the  surgeon  said. 
As  he  wound  the  snowy  bandage 

Which  the  lint  was  staining  red ! 
**  I  must  leaTe  you  now,  old  fellow." 

«*  O,  take  me  back  with  you, 
For  I  know  the  men  are  missing  me, 

Andthero^to^-too/" 

xxn. 

Upon  his  comrade's  shoulder 

They  lifted  him  so  grand. 
With  his  dusty  drum  before  him, 

And  his  drumsticks  in  his  hand ! 
To  the  fiery  front  of  battle, 

That  nearer,  nearer  drew  — 
And  erermore  he  beat  and  beat 

His  rai'tat-ioo  I 

xnr. 

The  wounded  as  he  passed  them 

Looked  up  and  gave  a  cheer : 
And  one  in  dying  blessed  him. 

Between  a  smile  and  tear  I 
And  the  gray-backs  —  they  are  flying 

Befi)re  the  coats  of  blue. 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  beats 

mAtat'iat'too! 

XV. 

When  the  west  was  red  with  sunset, 

The  last  pursuit  was  o'er, 
Brave  Lyon  rode  the  foremost. 

And  looked  the  name  he  bore ! 
And  before  him  on  his  saddle. 

As  a  weary  child  would  do, 
Sat  the  little  drummer  &st  asleep. 

With  his  rat-tai'too. 


SouTHEBN  Snowballino.  —  The  author  of 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Confederate  War,"  Van  Borcke, 
gives  the  foUowing  account  of  a  snowball  en- 
gi^ment  in  General  Lee's  arm^ :  "  We  were 
enHvened  by  snowball  fights,  which  commenced 
as  skirmishes  near  our  headquarters,  but  extend- 
ed over  the  neighboring  camps,  and  assumed  the 
aspect  of  general  engagements.  In  front  of  our 
headquarters,  beyond  an  open  field  of  about  half  a 
mile  square.  Hood's  division  lay  encamped  in  a 
piece  of  wood ;  in  our  immediate  rear  stretched 
the  tents  and  huts  of  a  part  of  M'Law's  division. 
Betweeen  these  two  bodies  of  troops  animated 
little  skinmshes  frequently  occurred  whenever 
there  was  snow  enough  on  the  gpround  to  furnish 
the  ammunition ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  an 
extensive  expedition  having  been  undertaken  by 


•everal  hundred  of  ITLaw's  men  i^ainat  Hood's 
encampments,  and  the  ocoupaots  of  those  fin^u; 
themselves  conaiderahly  disturbed  ^thereb^,  suf 
denly  the  idx>le  of  the  division  advanced  tn  line 
of  battle,  with  flyins  oolors,  the  officers  leading 
the  men,  as  if  in  reu  aetion,  to  avenge  the  insult 
The  assailants  fell  back  rapidly  before  this  over- 
whelming host,  but  only  to  secure  a  strong  jrasi- 
tion,  fit>m  which,  with  reenibroements,  they  m^xt 
resume  the  offenaive.  The  alarm  of  their  mat 
repulse  having  been  borne  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind  to  their  eomrades,  sbarnsbootera  in 
large  numbers  were  ported  behind  the  cedar 
bushes  that  skirt  the  Telegraph  Boad,  and  hun- 
dreds of  hands  were  actively  employed  in  eiectr 
ing  a  long  and  hijrii  snow  wall  in  front  of  their 
extended  lines.  The  struggle  had  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regular  batUe,  with  ita  diaiges 
and  counter-charges ;  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the 
men  and  the  noUe  emulation  of  the  ofiioera  find- 
ing expression  in  bud  conunands  and  yet  louder 
cheering,  while  the  air  was  darkened  with  the 
snowbaJls  as  the  current  of  the  fight  moved  to 
and  firo  over  the  well-contested  field.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came  towards  our  headquartera,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  to  us  that  the  hottest  part  of  the  oi- 
gagement  would  take  place  on  our  neutral  tcni- 
tory.  Fruitless  were  the  efibrts  of  Stuart  and 
myself  to  assert  and  maintain  the  neutralitT  of 
our  camp,  utterly  idle  the  hoisting  of  a  white 
flag :  the  advancmg  columns  pressed  forward  in 
complete  disregard  of  our  signs  and  our  outspo- 
ken remonstrances.  Clouds  of  snowbaltl  passed 
across  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  ere  long  the  over- 
whelming wave  of  the  conflict  roUed  pitOeasly 
over  us.  Yielding  to  the  unavoidable  necessity 
which  forbade  our  keeping  aloof  frt>m  the  con- 
test, Stuart  and  I  had  taken  position,  ih  order  to 
obtain  a  view  over  the  fiela  of  battle,  on  a  big 
box,  containing  ordnance  stores,  in  front  of  the 
General's  tent,  where  we  soon  became  so  mudi 
interested  in  the  result,  and  so  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  t^ie  moment,  that  we  found 
ourselves  calling  out  to  the  men  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  urging  them  again  and  again  to 
uie  attack,  while  many  a  stray  anowbfdl,  and 
many  a  well-directed  one,  took  efiect  upon  our 
exposed  persons.  But  all  the  callant  resis- 
tance of  M'Law's  men  was  unavamng.  Hood's 
lines  pressed  resistlessly  forward,  cairvmg  every- 
thing before  tiiem,  taking  the  formidable  fonUfi- 
cations,  and  driving  M'Law's  division  out  of  the 
encampments.  Suddenly,  at  this  juncture,  we 
heard  loud  shouting  on  the  right,  where  two  of 
Anderson's  brigades  had  come  up  as  reenforce- 
ments.  The  men  of  MXaw's  division,  acquiring 
new  confidence  from  this  support,  rallied,  and  in 
turn  drove,  b^  a  united  charge,  the  victorious  foe 
in  headlong  flight  back  to  their  own  camps  and 
woods.  Thus  ended  the  battle  for  the  day,  un- 
happily with  serious  results  to  some  of  the  com- 
batants, for  one  of  Hood's  men  had  his  leg  bro- 
ken, one  of  M'Law's  men  lost  an  eye,  and  there 
were  other  chance  wounds  on  both  sides.  This 
sham-fight  gave  ample  proof  of  the  excellent 
spirits  of  our  troops,  wiio»  in  the  wet,  wintry 
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ireather,  many  of  them  without  blankets,  some 
without  shoes,  regardless  of  their  exposure  and 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  still  maintained 
their  good  humor,  and  were  ever  ready  for  any 
sort  <u  sport  or  fiin  that  offered  itself  to  them." 


"  The  Oallaitt  Sixty-Ninth.'' — Two  gallant 
sons  of  Erin,  being  just  discharged  from  the  ser- 
Tioe,  were  rejoicing  oyer  the  event  with  a  "  wee 
taste  of  the  cratur*,"  when  one,  who  felt  all  the 
glory  of  his  own  noble  race,  suddenly  raised  his 
glass  above,  and  said,  **  Arrah,  Mike,  here's  to  the 
gallant  ould  Sixty-ninth :  77ie  last  in  the  Jidd  and 
thejirst  to  leave  !  "  «  Tut,  tut,  man,"  said  Mike, 
^*yo\k  don't  mane  that"  "  Don't  mane  it,  is  it  P 
l&n  what  do  I  mane  P  **  <<  You  mane,"  said  Mike, 
sad  he  raised  his  glass  high,  and  looked  lovingly 
at  it,  ''Here's  to  Uie  eallant  ould  Sixty-ninth — 
eqMol  to  none! "    And  so  they  drank. 


The  Death  of  Couovel  Ellsworth.  —  On 
Uie  evening  of  the  2dd  of  May,  1861,  there  was 
a  feverish  flush  and  ill-suppressed  anxiety  among 
the  political  and  military  circles  of  the  Federal 
capitaL  It  was  generally  understood,  though  not 
announced,  that  some  very  important  military 
movement  was  on  foot,  and  that  an  **  enterprise 
of  great  pith  and  moment  would  in  a  few  hours, 
peraaps,  agitate  the  whole  American  people. 

Yet,  as  &e  night  advanced,  the  excitement  wore 
away,  and  the  city  of  magnificent  distances  fell 
into  its  usual  tranquillity. 

Not  so,  however,  at  the  camp  along  the  Po- 
tomac, and  especially  at  the  quarters  of  the  Fire 
Zouaves. 

This  splendid  and  dashing  regiment  had  come 
out  from  New  York  a  month  before,  and  had 
dectrified  that  city  and  the  less  excitable  citizens 
of  Washin^on  by  the  sjplendor  of  their  costume, 
the  perfection  of  meir  drill,  and  the  fine  fifi;ure  and 
weU-known  martial  qualities  of  their  leader.  Col- 
onel Ellsworth.  Their  brethren  of  the  fire  com- 
panies in  New  York  had  turned  out  en  masse  to 
escort  them  to  the  steamer,  and  after  twenty  days 
in  Washington,  they  had  now  received  marching 
orders,  and  their  quiet  camp  was  to-ni^ht  to  real- 
ise all  that  poets  ever  wrote  of  the  wild  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  war. 

The  night  was  uncommonly  still  and  clear,  and 
the  moon  was  so  bright  that  the  line  of  white 
eones  marking  their  camp  could  be  distinctly  seen 
from  the  other  side  of  the  broad  Potomac. 

As  the  visitor  approached,  sounds  of  bustle 
filed  the  air,  and  the  rustle  of  arms  and  the  tramp 
of  the  men  on  drill  were  now  and  then  drowned 
m  the  powerful  chorus  of  manly  voices  rolling  out 
upon  tne  night  air  the  great  national  songs  of  Co- 
lombia. 

It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  hour  of  bloodshed 
was  now  come.  Aside  from  the  four  men  killed 
fay  the  explosion  of  a  gun  at  Sumter,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  Ladd  and  Whitney  b^  the  Baltimore  mob, 
no  lives  had  as  vet  been  offered  up  i  the  crimson 
canent  had  not  oegon  to  flow. 


Yet  all  felt  that  some  one  must  be  the  first  vic- 
tim—  that  ere  many  days,  or  hours  perhaps,  t^ 
sacred  soil  of  Virginia  would  be  wet  with  the 
blood  of  the  first  contestants  in  the  mighty  strug« 
gle.  Yet  who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  fine, 
youthAil,  vigorous,  manly  figure  of  the  Coloneli 
whom  we  now  see  moving  about  amonff  the  men 
that  idolized  him,  would  be  the  first  to  oe  pierced 
by  rebel  balls  —  that  he  was  to  be  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  holy  cause. 

It  is  midnight  now,  and  the  men  that  were  a 
little  while  a^o  singing  *'  Columbia,  tiie  gem  of 
the  ocean,"  with  all  the  fervor  they  coold  bring  to 
it,  are  sdll  in  their  tents.  The  knmsacks  axe 
packed.  The  guns  are  oiled  and  polished.  Am- 
munition is  in  the  cartridge  boxes  and  cooked 
rations  in  the  haversacks.  They  are  rc«dy  to  start 
at  a  drum  tap. 

Though  it  is  past  midnight,  Colond  Ellsworth 
is  still  at  his  table,  in  his  tent,  completing  the 
official  arrangements  that  remained,  and  caiefiilly 
instructing  his  subordinates  as  to  the  line  of  eoi^ 
duct  proper  in  this  or  that  emergeney. 

An  hour  later,  and  he  is  done,  and  not  now 
occupied  with  the  rough  plans  of  brave  exploits. 
A  sadder  and  a  tenderer  task  occupies  the  young 
soldier's  pen.  He  writes  those  last  words  to  his 
parents :  **  To-night,  thinking  over  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  morrow,  and  the  occurrences  of  the 
past,  I  am  perfectly  content  to  accept  whatever 
my  fortune  may  be,  confident  that  He  who  noteth 
even  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  will  have  some  puxu 
pose  even  in  the  &te  of  one  like  me.  My  oar- 
lin^  and  ever-loved  parents,  good  by ! "  Other, 
and  perhaps  still  more  tender  and  touching  adieus 
are  dashea  ofif  with  rapid  pen  and  fidl  heart  ere  the 
voung  figure  leaves  the  table,  and  wraps  his  amy 
blanket  around  him  for  an  hour  of  sleep. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock,  the  encampment  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  activity  again*  Captain 
Dahlgren,  the  commander  of  the  navy  yard,  came 
to  announce  that  all  was  ready  for  transportation. 
The  men  marched  forward  in  bne,  and  were  drawn 
up  by  companies  along  the  beach. 

The  night  air  along  the  water  side  is  chill,  and 
some  of  3ie  men  were  wrapped  from  head  to  foot 
in  great  red  blankets.  Most  were  clad  in  their 
gray  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  embroidered  caps. 
These  vivid  costumes  of  the  men — the  lines  of 
tents,  glowing  from  the  lights  within  like  huge 
lanterns — the  glittering  rows  of  bayonets  and 
gun-barrels — the  woo<u  and  hills  m  the  dis- 
tance—  the  placid  river  in  front— and,  to  add 
historic  significance,  the  dome  of  the  CapiUd 
towering  sublime  and  calm  in  the  still  moonhght, 
—  all  these  combined  to  form  a  picture  which  was 
not  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  it 
by  the  long  succession  of  darker  and  bloodier 
scenes  which  followed. 

The  embarkation  was  rapidly  conducted,  and, 
just  as  dawn  light  began  to  break  over  hill  and 
river,  the  last  of  the  regiment  was  aboard,  and 
the  boats  steamed  slowly  down  the  river. 

Armed  resistance  to  any  invasion  of  the  ^  sa- 
cred soil "  of  Virginia  was  confidently  expected. 
So  mudi  ferocious  talk  had  poured  from  the  Bidi- 
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mond  press  that  it  was  ftdr  to  suppose  that  every 
wharf  would  have  its  Leonidas,  and  every  street- 
crossing  be  defended  by  a  Horatius  Cocles. 

Butthe  rebel  strategy  was  different.  John- 
son's head  was  cool,  and  his  judjepnent  sound. 
He  saw  that  Alexandria  was  no  point  for  serious 
resistance,  and  when  the  Pawnee  sent  a  yawl 
filled  with  armed  marines,  and  proposed  terms 
of  submission,  the  Confederates  had  consented 
to  vacate  within  a  specified  time. 

About  ^ve  o'clock  the  Zouaves  landed,  and 
Cdonel  Ellsworth  gave  rapid  directions  for  tear- 
ing up  some  of  the  rails  at  the  railroad  station, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
destroying  all  communication  southward  by  the 
tdegraph — a  step  which  he  regarded  as  very 
important 

As  he  started  away  to  execute  this  duty  in  per- 
■on»  with  the  dash  and  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  his 
youth  and  his  ardent  nature,  he  took  as  his 
guard  but  a  small  squad  of  men  from  the  first 
eompany,  with  Servant  Brownell  at  their  head. 
Bir.  Wisner,  the  Military  Secretarv  of  the  re^- 
ment,  Mr.  Dodge,  the  Chaplain,  and  a  journalist 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  went  with  him. 

The  little  group,  amounting  to  about  ten  men 
in  all,  walked  rapidly  through  the  quiet  streets, 
and  were  about  turmng  a  comer  to  go  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  telegraph  office,  when  the  Colonel 
aaw  flaunting  from  the  top  of  a  hotel  a  rebel  flag, 
which  had  long  been  visible  from  the  balconies 
of  the  President's  house  in  Washington. 

He  immediately  sent  back  the  bergeant  with 
an  order  for  the  first  company  of  the  regiment 
to  advance  and  join  him. 

Here  was  the  first  instance  of  the  rashness  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Ells- 
worth. He  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
company,  but  passed  rapidly  on  to  the  tavern, 
which  he  entered,  and  accosted  the  first  man  he 
saw  with  the  question  —  '*  What  sort  of  a  flag  is 
that  hanging  over  the  roof  of  this  house  ?  "  The 
man  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed,  and  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  it,  as  he  was  onl^  a  boarder 
there.  Without  calling  for  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  or  making  any  demand  for  the  removal  of 
the  obnoxious  emblem.  Colonel  Ellsworth  ran  up 
stairs,  and  reached  the  topmost  story,  where  by 
means  of  a  ladder  he  clambered  to  the  roof,  and 
borrowing  Mr.  Wisner's  knife,  cut  the  small  rope, 
and  pulled  the  flag  away  from  the  mast  from 
which  it  floated. 

This  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments,  and 
the  party  now  turned  to  descend  from  the  roof. 
Brownell  went  first,  and  Colonel  Ellsworth  close  be- 
hind him  carrying  the  flag.  As  Brownell  reached 
the  first  lancUng-place  or  entry  after  a  descent 
of  a  dozen  or  more  steps,  a  man  stepped  quickly 
out  from  a  dimly-lighted  passage,  and  without 
noticing  the  private  levelled  a  double-barelled 
shot-gun  full  at  Colonel  Ellsworth's  breast.  Brow- 
nell made  a  quick  pass  to  throw  up  the  muzzle 
of  the  piece,  but  the  fellow's  hand  was  firm,  and 
his  aim  was  not  diverted. 

Another  second  and  the  load  of  one  barrel, 
either  slugs  or  buckshot^  went  crashing  through 


the  vitals  of  Colonel  EUiworth,  and  killed  lam 
instantly.  He  was  on  the  third  step  from  tht 
bottom  when  he  received  the  shot,  and  fell  fiv- 
ward  with  that  horrible,  b^idlong  weight  lad 
heavy  thud  upon  the  floor  of  the  passage  wUdi 
might  have  been  expected  from  death  so  sudden. 

The  assailant  now  turned  like  a  flash,  and 
brouffht  the  other  barrel  to  bear  on  BrownA 
But  tbe  Zouave  was  this  time  too  quick  for  hhn, 
and  struck  the  piece  so  the  load  passed  over  Us 
head  and  through  a  door  behind  him.  The  not 
instant  the  contents  of  his  own  rifle  were  dit* 
charged  full  in  Jackson's  fiice,  and  following  up 
the  ball  with  the  bayonet,  he  lunged  it  throogn 
his  body,  and  pushed  it  down  the  second  flight  of 
steps. 

The  three  reports  followed  each  other  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  the  successive  loads  of  a  xerol- 
ver  can  be  discharged,  and  the  frightful  conse- 
quences were  seen  in  the  bodies  of  two  men, 
Ellsworth  and  Jackson,  who  lay  each  at  the  foot 
of  a  flight  of  stairs,  d^d  and  weltering  in  a  pool 
of  blood. 

The  body  of  Colonel  EUsworth  was  taken  up 
and  laid  on  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  Tlie 
blood  was  wiped  from  his  clammy  and  marUe  bat 
manly  features,  and  the  rebel  flag,  on  aoooont  of 
which  two  men  had  so  suddenly  passed  into  etel^ 
nity,  lay  soiled  with  blood  across  his  feet. 

In  a  few  moments  Jackson's  wife  came  oat 
from  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  and  saw  the 
body  of  her  husband  lyinff  dead  in  the  passage 
in  a  pool  of  blood.  She  flung  her  arms  mto  ue 
air,  cried  wildly,  and  seemed  utterly  abandoned 
to  desolation  and  agony.  She  offered  no  re- 
proaches, nor  seemed  conscious  of  the  crowd  of 
strange  soldiers  around.  No  one  could  witne« 
such  agonizing  grief  and  horror  without  emoCioo. 

The  only  remark  which  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  arrest  her  attention  was  an  assurance  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Union  soldiers  that  her  chil- 
dren should  not  be  molested. 

The  dead  body  of  the  Colonel  of  the  Zooaves 
was  now  carried  sadly  away  on  a  litter  of  muskets, 
and  the  thrilling  story  of  that  morning's  bloodf 
work  went  over  the  wires  in  all  directions.  Cot> 
onel  Ellsworth  throughout  one  section,  being  la- 
mented as  the  flrst  costly  sacrifice  laid  on  the 
altar  of  loyalty,  and  Jackson  as  much  praised 
throughout  the  South  for  the  prompt  audacity 
with  which  he  had  avenged  tne  first  insult  to 
rebel  bunting.  ______ 

Heboism  of  the  "M.  D's." — The  mule  dri- 
ver of  the  army  abolishes  the  step  between  the 
sublime  and  ridiculous  by  making  the  ridiculoas 
sublime.  There,  for  instance,  emerging  from  tbe 
leafy  curtain  of  woods  on  the  thither  side  of 
the  creek,  comes  mule  team  No.  1,  thundering 
with  locked  wheels  —  "  quadmpedante  sonitoi**— 
down  the  abrupt  declivity.  The  treacherous  cause- 
ways of  brush  and  mud  give  way  under  the 
weight ;  the  ponderous  wagon,  blocked  by  the 
log  corduroy,  careens  on  the  sinking  wheels,  and 
topples  quivering  on  the  brink  of  a  disastrous  up- 
set into  the  Stygian  creek,  where  the  water  is  deep 
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md  the  mud  fUhixnleu.  Not  Heicoln  coald 
Hft  the  embedded  wain  from  tlie  engonnn^  rat 
The  ipeetatON,  gathered  in  the  httj  gellene*  of 
tiw  •unoundinK  Uofla,  and  in  the  muddy  pit  of 
tlie  rirer  bank,  shriek  at  the  tmniinent  cataitro^ie. 
All  bat  the  imperturbable  H.  D.  are  appalled 
M  the  impending  orerthrow.  For  H.  T).,  aeated 
€n  bia  italwart  wheeler,  like  a  king  npon  hia 
throne,  a  quiet  glance  behind  and  btiore  snScea 
to  rereil  the  natute  of  the  exigency.  There  is  a 
majestic  repose  in  hi*  features,  and  a  placid  con- 
fidence in  oil  own  powers,  as  he  urgently  waves 
ftwaj  the  proffered  help,  which  stamps  him  the 
master  of  the  sitoBtion.  In  that  moment,  prim 
and  dingy  though  he  be,  the  M.  D.  is  sublime ; 
be  rises  to  the  clasEic  grandeur  of  the  calm  he- 
nio,  like  the  &moua  "  statue  on  the  gates  of 
Altorf;'' 

A  hush  of  thrilled  and  awful  expectation 
Alia  upon  the  audience.  The  M.  D.  speaks  one 
low  caoalistic  word.  The  single  ^iding  line  in 
his  left  band  throbs  like  a  nerve  with  the  electric 
quiver  of  his  potent  will,  and  flaps  the  Ssnks  of 
nia  leaders.  In  that  single  word  and  motion  of 
the  siiiding  rein  he  has  organiied  and  concen- 
tratra  the  sextuple  power  of  his  muscular  mo- 
ttras  in  one  simuItaneouB  impulse.  There  ia  a 
■igaag  tug  and  twist  to  the  rigot  and  left,  and  al- 
most before  you  know  it  the  enormous  wagon  ia 
lifted  from  the  abysmal  mud,  and  is  rolling  tri- 
omphandy  over  the  shaking  bridge.  Already  the 
nighty  hybrids  are  clamb»ing  and  straining  up 
the  steep  ascent. 

This  IS  the  real  crisis  of  the  play.  To  go  back 
ia  to  ^  to  the  devil ;  but  the  M.  O.,  risbg  to  the 
nitude  of  the  emergency,  unfolds  new  and 

till  powers.  The  hero  becomes  a  fury.  His 
riadd  eye  flashea  with  a  fierce  and  wrathful  fire. 
I^m  the  statuesque  calm  of  his  severe  but  dirty 
Tiaage  burata  a  terriSc  storm  of  atunning  cursea. 
Hiahnge  whip,  till  now  unugcd,  writhes  and  crates 
like  a  thunderbolt  oTcr  the  backa  of  his  imper- 
tarhable  mules.  They  go  on.  They  falter  and 
paoae  half  way  up  the  steep  asoenL  Tbe  wheels 
go  back,  and  all  seems  losL  Ajax  and  Tela- 
mon,  and  all  the  Titans,  spring  to  the  wheels, 
to  aTeit  the  threatened  retrogression  down  to 
8tn. 

But  ordinary  human  agencies  avail  nothing,  till 
tbe  deui  tx  mackina  appears  on  the  off  side,  in  the 
penon  of  the  wagon  master,  with  a  monstrous  and 
norrific  thong.  There  is  another,  wilder,  louder, 
fiercer  tempest  of  imprecations  on  the  heads, 
eyea,  hearts  of  the  dumb  beasts,  and  a  double 
oash  of  lashing  tfaunderbolta  from  front  to  rear. 
Onward  and  upward  rolls  the  wagon  up  and  over 
the  bills  ;  the  miracle  is  achieve^  and  the  mules 
■re  browsing  on  the  level  plain  above  aa  if  noth- 
ing nncommon  had  happened.  This,  a  hundred 
linies  repeated  with  a  hundred  variations,  such  as 
tbe  idiosyncrasy  of  the  actor  or  the  drcumstances 
impire;  with  an  occasional  breakdown  and  upset, 
*na  all  the  comio  by-play  of  comment  end  jest, 
Stands,  for  the  day,  m  place  of  politics  and  war 
—of  Cbaileaton  end  Chattanooga. —  8t.  Paui 
Am*. 


Bumtu 


r  VAST  B.  wKixr. 


With  a  tall,  lank,  awkward  ••  figgei," 
Striking  away  with  his  heavy  maul, 

By  tbe  nde  of  a  young  slave  "  nigger." 
And  he  said  to  himself  ■'  ni  maul  away, 

And  cleave  a  patli  before  me ; 


I  saw  him  again  on  a  broad  swift  stream ; 

But  the  maul  this  time  was  a  paddle. 
And  I  watched  the  tiny  rainboVs  gleam, 

As  he  made  tbe  waves  skedaddle. 
And  he  said,  "  I'll  paddle  away,  away. 

Till  space  shall  See  before  me ; 
And  I  yet  shall  live  to  see  the  day 

When  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me." 

I  saw  him  again,  vrith  his  musty  books, 

A-poodeting  Coke  and  Btory ; 
And  little  there  was  in  bis  homdy  looks 

To  tell  of  his  future  gloij. 
But  he  said,  "  TU  maater,  I  know  I  will. 

The  difficult  task  before  me ; 
I'll  maul  my  way  through  tbe  hard  world  still, 

Till  the  Stat  of  Fame  shine*  o'er  me." 

I  saw  him  again,  when  he  rose  to  cope, 

Hand  to  luuid,  with  the  "  Western  Oisnt  ^ 
Eis  eye  lit  up  vrith  a  beam  of  hope. 

On  his  sinewy  strength  reliant. 
•'  I'll  fight  bim,"  he  said, "  with  the  maul  of  Tmtb, 

Till  he  shrink  and  quail  before  me. 
Till  he  stand  abashed  in  aatonished  ruth, 

niiile  the  Star  of  Fame  ahine*  o'er  me." 

I  saw  him  again  in  the  White  House  chair, 

A- writing  the  Proclamation ; 
And  the  pen  he  used  was  the  heaviest  maul 

'■  Tis  tbe  onl 
I  See  before  c    . 
While  Ibe  light  it  sheda  will  leave  a  wake 
That  will  shine  when  the  sod  grows  o'er  u 

I  saw  him  again  but  the  other  night. 

And  he  shook  my  hand  in  greeting ; 
And  litUe  he  thought  bow  soon  I'd  write. 

And  tell  the  world  of  our  meeting. 
The  hand  I  clasped  has  swung  the  maul, 

And  my  own  baa  written  its  story. 
But  never,  I  ween,  could  any  hand 

Write  half  of  ita  toil  and  glory. 


Drake  De  Eat'b  Exploit.  —  Thia  dashing 
soldier  was  one  day  out  on  James  River,  doinf 
some  corsair  work  in  one  of  the  Cumberiandni 
launches. 

Some  distance  to  leeward  he  saw  his  pernstent 
foe,  the  Teaser,  but  kept  on  his  course  with  "  a 
wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea."  But  all  at  onoe 
she  whirled,  and  getting  into  the  blaie  of  the  af- 
ternoon sun,  steamed  down  on  Drake. 


on  for  shore.    Bang!  wentthaTeaier'alxnriifled 
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De  Kay  shouted  back  in  deriuon,  and 

red  his  revolver.  The  chase  now  assumed  a 
desperate  interest  At  every  puff  of  smoke  from 
the  Teaser's  bow,  De  Kay  put  down  his  helm  a 
little,  and  threw  the  launch  out  of  ranffe.  Nice 
seamanship,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  cool  head,  car- 
ried him  through,  though  shot  and  shell  from  the 
Teaser  were  screaming  and  splashing  all  around 
him.  But  Drake  was  irrepressible,  and  kept  up 
an  audacious  pantomime  of  defifmce,  till  his 
launch  touched  the  river  bank. 

He  was  not  many  seconds  in  pulling  out  the 
plug  from  the  boat's  bottom,  tumbling  out  his 
five  men,  the  oars,  mast,  and  sail,  and  ordering 
them  to  run  for  the  bluff.  Nor  was  the  Teaser 
any  longer  in  dropping  a  launch,  getting  a  dozen 
men  and  as  many  muskets  into  her,  and  pushing 
off  in  pursuit. 

^  Drake  saw  the  approaching  danger,  and  planned 
his  defence. 

Bunning  to  a  picket  fence  dose  by,  he  tore  off 
six  pickets,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  men, 
who  drew  up  in  formidable  order  on  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  and  had  their  launch  apparently  cov- 
ered by  an  array  of  six  deadly  gun-txurrels. 

The  launch  of  the  Teaser  passed,  viewed  the 
situation  through  a  double-barrelled  sea-glass, 
and,  thinking  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor, 
turned,  and  De  Kay's  launch  was  saved  by  the 
formidable  bristle  of  the  pickets'  battery. 


Shelling,  and  how  Shells  ahe  Dodged. 
—  A  correspondent,  writing  from  Morris  Island, 
says :  **  At  night  we  can  see  the  path  of  a  shell 
through  its  journey,  lighted  as  it  is  by  a  burn- 
ing fuse.  When  the  range  is  two  mQes,  the 
track  of  a  shell  from  a  mortar  describes  very  near 
half  the  arc  of  a  circle.  On  leaving  the  mortar, 
it  gracefully  moves  on,  climbing  up  and  up  into 
the  heavens  till  it  is  nearly  or  quite  a  mile  above 
the  earth,  and  then  it  glides  along  for  a  moment, 
apparently  in  a  horizontal  line  ;  but  quickly  you 
see  that  the  little  fiery  orb  is  on  the  home  stretch, 
describing  the  other  segment  of  the  circle. 

"A  shell  from  a  Parrott  rifle-gun,  in  going 
two  and  a  half  miles,  deviates  from  a  straight 
line  not  quite  as  much  as  a  shell  from  a  mor- 
tar. But  in  passing  over  this  space,  considerable 
time  is  reouired.  The  report  travels  much  faster 
than  the  shot.  A  shell  from  a  mortar  makes  the 
distance  of  two  miles  in  about  thirty  seconds, 
and  from  a  Parrott  gun  in  about  half  that  time. 
The  flash  of  a  gun  at  night,  and  the  white  smoke 
by  day,  indicate  the  moment  of  discharge,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  give  an  abimdance  of 
time  to  find  a  cover  in  a  splinter  proof,  behind 
a  trench,  or  something  else.  It  is  wise  and  sol- 
dierly to  do  so,  but  manv  pay  no  attention  to 
those  hissing,  screaming,  flying,  in  the  day-time 
invisible  devils,  except  to  crack  jokes  at  their  ex- 
pense ;  and  occasionally  one  pays  with  his  life  for 
this  foolhardiness.'*   _^_^ 

A  Scene  in  War. — Chaplain  Quint  relates  the 
following  painful  episode  in  war : 


^  It  was  a  military  execntiQii.  The  person  tlma 
punished  belonged  to  the  Third  Marykiid.  H!f 
crime  was  desertion.  It  was  his  second  oflenoeu 
For  the  first  he  had  been  sentenced  only  to  three 
months'  labor  and  loss  of  pay ;  for  the  nooiidt 
death! 

"  While  the  army  waa  paaaing  through  Fred- 
erick, Maryland,  he  had  sot  oiit  of  camp.  Wm 
regiment  passed  on,  and  oe  went  to  Battimonb 
Anested  there,  he  was  returned  to  the  army^  WM 
convicted,  and  was  sentenced. 

"  On  Tuesday  his  sentence  was  formally  read  to 
him.  He  was  to  be  shot  to  death  with  mvsketiy 
on  the  next  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  noon 
and  four  P.  M.  But  he  had  learned  the  denaion 
on  the  Sunday  before. 

"  There  is  no  Chaplain  to  the  Third  Mazylaad 
regiment  But  Chaplain  Welsh,  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
necticut, in  the  same  brigade,  ministered  to  hmi 
in  spiritual  matters  faithfully,  and  like  >ii«*^l^ 
day  by  dav.  At  last  it  fell  to  me  to  see  him,  and 
to  be  witn  him  during  most  of  his  remainfoff 
hours.  But  what  could  be  done,  in  the  wmv  oi 
instruction,  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Welsh,  ana  ftr 
it  the  man  was  gratefuL 

**  The  day  of  his  execution  was  wet  and  glooiny. 
I  found  him  in  the  morning  in  the  midst  of  tbi 
provost  guard.  He  was  sitting  on  a  bag  of  grain. 
leaning  against  a  tree,  while  a  sentry,  with  fixed 
bayonet,  stood  behind,  never  turning  away  from 
him,  and  never  to  turn  away,  save  as  another  took 
his  place,  until  the  end.  Useless  seemed  the  watdi, 
for  arms  and  feet  had  been  secured,  though  not 
painfully,  since  the  sentence  was  read. 

"  The  captain  of  the  guard  had  humanely  done 
all  he  could,  and  it  was  partly  by  his  request  that 
I  was  there.  A  Chaplain  could  minister  where 
others  could  not  be  allowed. 

"  The  rain  fell  silently  on  him.  The  hours  of 
his  life  were  numbered — even  the  minutes.  He 
was  to  meet  death,  not  in  the  shock  and  excite- 
ment of  battle ;  not  as  a  martyr  for  his  country; 
not  in  disease;  but  in  full  health,  and  as  a 
criminaL 

"  I  have  seen  many  a  man  die,  and  have  tried 
to  perform  the  sacred  duties  of  my  station.  I 
have  never  had  so  painful  a  task  as  that,  because 
of  these  circumstances.  Willingly,  gladly,  he  con- 
versed, heard,  and  answered.  What  he  said  i% 
of  course,  not  a  matter  for  publicity ;  for  the  in- 
terviews of  a  minister  with  the  one  with  whom  be 
has  official  relations  are  sacred  everywhere.  Yel^ 
while  painful  is  such  a  work,  it  has  its  bright  side^ 
because  of  the  'exceeding  great  and  precioui 
promises '  it  is  one's  privilege  to  teU. 

"  When  the  time  came  for  removal  to  the  place 
of  execution,  he  entered  an  ambulance,  a  Ch^ 
lain  accompanpng  him.  Next,  in  another  ambu- 
lance, was  the  coffin.  Before,  behind,  and  on 
either  side,  a  guard.  Half  a  mile  of  this  sad 
journey  brought  him  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  tiie  spot.  Then  leaving  the  ambulance,  he 
walked  to  the  place  selected.  The  rain  had 
stopped.  The  sun  was  shining  on  the  dark  linef 
of  the  whole  division  drawn  up  on  three  sidea  of 
a  hollow  square.    With  guard  in  firont  and 
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he  passed  with  steady  step  through  an  opening 
Icdft  in  the  head  of  the  sq|uare,  still  with  the  Ghap- 
lain,  and  to  the  open  side  There  was  a  graye 
just  dug,  and  in  firont  of  it  was  his  coffin  placed. 
He  sat  upon  his  coffin ;  his  feet  were  re-confined, 
to  allow  of  which  he  lifted  them  voluntarily,  and 
his  eyes  were  handaged. 

"  In  front  of  him,  the  firing  party,  of  two  firom 
each  regiment,  were  then  drawn  up,  —  half  held 
as  reserve,  — during  which  there  was  still  a  little 
time  for  words  with  his  Chaplain.  The  General 
stood  by,  and  the  Provost  Marshal  read  the  sen- 
tence, axid  shook  hands  with  the  condemned. 
Hien  a  prayer  was  offered,  amid  uncovered  heads 
and  solemn  foces.  A  last  hand-shake  with  the 
Chaplain,  which  he  had  twice  requested ;  a  few 
words  from  him  to  the  Chaplain,;  a  lin^ring 
pressure  by  the  hand  of  the  condemned ;  his  lips 
moving  with  a  prayer-sentence  which  he  had  been 
taught,  and  on  which  his  thoughts  had  dwelt  be- 
fore, and  he  was  left  alone. 

**  The  word  of  command  was  immediately  given. 
He  fell  over  instantly,  unconscious.  A  record  of 
woonds  was  made  by  the  Surgeons.  The  troops 
filed  by  his  ffrave  on  the  bsuoks  of  the  swollen 
stream,  and  then  passed  off,  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  as  they  baa  come,  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
the  enemy.  And  so,  twenty  years  old,  and  with 
only  a  mother  and  sister,  he  was  left  there.  The 
son  was  soon  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  rain 
poured  down  on  his  solitary  grave." 


Incidents  in  Tennessee.  —  The  scenes  during 
the  march  of  General  Bumside  into  Tennessee 
were  myriad  and  peculiarly  affecting.  **  We  had 
not  extended  our  march  far  into  the  State,"  wrote 
a  soldier,  *'  before  we  had  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  most  intense  loyalty,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  most  severe  suffering.  We  had  pre- 
viously seen  nothing  like  it.  It  is  unconditional, 
and  without  regard  to  any  of  those  questions  of 
policy  which  have  been  so  damaging  to  the  unity 
of  the  Union  men  in  Kentucky,  and  of  which  the 
masses  here  are  blissfully  ignorant.  They  kindle 
into  rapture  at  the  sight  of  our  advancmg  col- 
umns, and  are  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  that  '  banner  of  beauty  and 
glory,'  which  symbolizes  the  institutions  of  our 
country.  We  were  hailed  with  tears  of  joy  and 
with  snouts  of  rapture  as  their  deliverers  and 
defenders.  Notwithstanding  the  many  vacant,  de- 
serted houses,  the  many  eules  fixym  their  homes, 
which  have  resulted  in  so  extensive  a  depletion  of 
population,  there  were  groups  of  men,  women, 
and  children  at  every  turn  to  greet  us  with  ex- 
pressions of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  to  tell  of 
wrongs  and  sufferings  which  were  calculated  to 
touch  the  hardest  heart  and  to  make  the  ear  to 
tingle. 

''Never,  perhans,  have  patriotism  and  wrath 
been  so  combineo,  gratitude  and  vengeance  so 
commingled  in  expression,  as  by  this  loyal,  down- 
trodden, and  long-suffering  people.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  narrate  the  numerous  incidents 
of  interest  in  this  connection  of  whfcli  we  were 


witnesses.  One  or  two  may  serve  as  illustrations 
of  their  unrestrained  and  rustio  manner  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelinffs. 

**  On  the  day  we  left  Montgomery,  the  head  of 
our  column  was  startled  by  me  voice  of  an  aged 
woman,  shouting '  Glory  to  God  in  the  hi^st!' 
whilst,  with  streaming  eyes,  she  expressed  her 
gratitude  that  she  had  lived  to  see  the  deliverers 
of  her  State,  and,  with  dasped  hands,  as  she 
pursued  our  advancing  commands,  she  pnqred 
most  fervently  that  the  God  of  battles  would  be 
with  us,  to  prosper,  and  defend,  and  preserve  us. 
Her  petitions  were  ever  and  anon  interrupted  by 
the  narration  of  her  suffering,  which  was  made 
only  the  more  telling  by  the  presence  of  her  hus* 
band,  who  limped  behind  her,  as  he  leaned  with 
one  hand  upon  a  staff,  whilst  the  other  rested  upon 
the  thigh  of  his  wounded  leg,  which  was  made  to 
support  more  than  its  wontM  share  of  his  body, 
he  having  been  severely  wounded  in  the  other 
leg  by  some  dastardly,  prowling  rebel,  by  whidi 
he  was  made  a  cripple  for  life.  She  would  appeal 
to  him  for  the  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  her 
statements  in  regard  to  their  sufferings,  and  then 
point  him  to  our  soldiery  as  those  who  would 
avenge  his  wrongs  and  be  his  future  security  and 
defence.  At  one  time,  being  near  Major-General 
Hartsuff,  whom  she  readily  recognized  as  chief 
in  command,  she  made  him  the  subject  of  her 
petition,  which  he  acknowledged  by  respectfully 
lifting  his  hat  from  his  head  and  holding  it  in  his 
hand  the  while.  Taking  the  scene  altogether,  it 
was  an  interesting  and  moving  exhibition  of  pa- 
triotism, gratituae,  and  keen  sense  of  wrongs 
endured,  which,  in  her  esteem,  called  for  ven« 
geance. 

**  A  scene  somewhat  similar  occurred  the  same 
day,  by  another  family  and  group  of  friends,  whO| 
amid  shouts  of  welcome  to  the  'Yankees,'  ex- 
tended the  warm  hand  of  friendly  greeting  to  the 
soldiers,  as  they  passed,  until  the  eyes  of  an  old 
lady  rested  upon  a  prisoner  in  our  custody,  whom 
she  recognized  as  the  despoiler  of  her  peace  and 
home.  She  told  lum  of  the  wrongs  she  and  hers 
had  suffered  at  his  hands;  how  he  had  driven 
her  husband  and  herself  from  their  home ;  how 
he  had  hunted  her  son  like  a  wild  animal  throush 
the  mountains,  until  he  was  driven  from  the 
State.  She  upbraided  him  with  his  thefts  and 
murders,  imploring  us  in  the  name  of  everything 
sacred  not  to  release  him. 


"  Our  entr^  into  Knoxville  was  a  grand  ova- 
tion. The  people  of  the  surrounding  coun^ 
flocked  in  crowas  to  welcome  us,  and  the  city 
presented  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  Inde- 
pendence Day.  No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the 
scene,  and  my  heart  melts  as  I  call  it  to  mind. 
Old,  gray-haired  men  and  women,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  even  little  prattling  children  were  per- 
fectly fruitic  with  joy.  We  had  a  large  number 
of  men  from  this  section  in  our  army,  who  had 
been  away  from  their  homes  for  two  years ;  and 
to  see  the  re-union  of  these  brave  fellows  with 
those  they  love  better  than  life  would  melt  the 
hardest  heart 
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**  I  saw  one  woman,  with  two  little  gizb,  stand- 
inff  on  the  sidewalk,  and  watching  intently  as  the 
ooTumn  passed.  Presently  a  browned  ana  weath- 
er-beaten soldier  rode  out  from  the  ranks,  and 
the  scene  that  followed  more  than  paid  me  for  the 
two  years  of  toil  and  hardshij)  that  I  haye  passed 
in  tne  army.  It  was  his  wife  and  little  ones, 
whom  he  had  not  seen,  and  from  whom  he  had 
not  heard  but  once,  for  twenty-eight  months, 
lliis  was  but  one  of  many  similar  instances.  It 
was  a  common  thine,  after  we  ^t  into  this  yicinity, 
to  see  numbers  of  soldiers  nding  along  in  the 
ranks  with  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  little 
boys  and  girls  on  the  horse  with  them. 

^  One  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  I  eyer  had 
the  pleasure  to  witness  occurred  on  our  arriyal 
here.  Generals  Bumside,  Carter,  and  Shackle- 
ford  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  fine  house  of 
a  noted  rebel  who  bad  left  the  place,  and  were 
followed  there  by  an  inmiense  concourse  of  dti- 
sens  clamorous  for  a  speech.  General  Carter  was 
first  called  out,  he  bemg  an  East  Tennesseean. 
He  was  followed  by  Generals  Bumside  and 
Shackleford,  and  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd  gained  with  eyery  word.  Mean- 
while I  had  taken  my  way  around  to  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  had  got  upon  the  roof  of  the  bal- 
cony, and  as  General  Shackleford  finished  his 
speech  I  unfurled  our  large  garrison  flag,  and 
threw  it  oyer  the  balcony.  It  was  caught  by  the 
breeze,  and  as  its  beautiful  folds  streamed  out 
upon  the  air,  the  people  could  no  longer  contain 
themselves.  Shout  after  shout  rent  the  air.  Old 
men  and«gray-haired  matrons  took  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  laughed,  shook,  and  cried,  all  at 
the  same  time.  Young  men  and  maidens  were 
uproarious,  and  little  cnildren  were  '  clean  gone 
crazy.'  1  looked  into  the  house  and  saw  Generals 
Bumside,  Carter,  and  Shackleford  shaking  hands, 
while  tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks  as  if  they 
*  couldn't  help  it'  Some  one  sang  out  — '  Get 
under  it,  get  under  it'  —  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  crowd  would  trample  each  other  under  foot 
in  their  wild  endeavors  to  do  so.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it  in  my  life,  and  felt  some  as  I 
imagine  the  old  Patriarch  must  have  felt  when  he 
wanted  to  *  depart  in  peace.'  You  may  think 
from  the  way  1  write  there  are  no  rebels  here. 
There  are  a  few,  probably  one  tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation, but  they  look  as  if  they  *  enjoyed  very 
poor  health.' "  

How  Breckinridge  Escaped. — After  John- 
ston's surrender,  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War  and 
Ex- Vice-President  of  the  United  States  made  his 
way  to  Florida,  and  with  a  few  companions  se- 
cured a  little  launch,  in  which  they  coasted  doii-n 
towards  the  Cedar  Keys,  and  eventually  got  across 
to  Cuba. 

From  the  mouth  of  Indian  Inlet  they  had 
worked  down  the  coast  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles, 
when  they  beached  their  boat  to  hunt  for  turtle 
eggs  and  other  provisions. 

At  this  time  a  United  States  war  vessel  was 
running  down  south  between  the  shore  and  the 
Florida  Keef,  when  the  commander  observed  the 


party,  and  despatched  a  boatto  aaoertain  whotiMj 
were  and  what  thev  were  doing  there. 

The  i^proach  oi  the  boat,  filled  with  the  boyi 
in  blue,  made  some  stir  among  the  egg-hunten; 
but  *'  Breck,"  as  the  papers  familiarly  called  lum 
in  1856,  is  quite  a  strategist  in  his  waj,  and  d^ 
dded  to  put  a  bold  front  on  the  aflOur  and  pLq[ 
a  bluff  game.  Taylor  Wood,  a  grandson  of  old 
"Rough  and  Ready,"  took  two  men,  and,  tfat 
others  haying  retired  to  the  cover  of  the  pahnei- 
toes,  launched  the  boat,  and  went  out  to  meet  tibe 
advancing  party.  As  he  approached,  an  officer  in 
the  stem  seat  of  the  gig,  revolver  in  hand,  chal- 
lenged him,  and  put  the  usual  marine  questtoniL 

laylor  was  at  once  the  roughest  long-dioic 
wrecker  and  fisherman  that  ever  lived  in  Florida. 
*'  His  men  were  all  paroled  soldiers  ;  they  had  to 
live  somehow,  and  till  they  could  find  somethint 
better,  were  glad  to  get  turtle's  eggs,  and  shell-fitt 
driven  on  shore;  they  thought  they  might  get 
down  to  Indian  Key  or  Key  West ;  had  a  bmt- 
load  of  papers,  if  he  wanted  to  see  them." 

The  reaay  boys  pulled  out  their  parole  papers, 
which  were  found  all  right.  <*The  folks  on  snore 
were  all  of  the  same  sort,  had  the  same  papers, 
and  were  trying  to  cook  dinner  if  they  could  find 
some  eggs  or  dams.  Pr*aps  the  cap'n  would  like 
to  go  ashore ;  he  would  be  perfectly  welcome  to 
the  best  they  had,  and  their  papers  too."  A^ 
a  little  more  good-natured  talk,  the  officer  pro- 
nounced that  satisfactory  dictum  "  all  right,"  told 
his  oarsmen  to  "  give  to,"  and  away  shot  the  ^ 
to  the  steamer,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  distm- 
^ished  fugitive,  who  was  anxiously  watching  the 
mterview  from  behind  a  shellbark. 

That  evening  the  party  left  the  shore  with  a 
few  dozen  e^,  a  little  bread,  and  a  few  small 
clams.  In  thirty-six  hours  they  reached  the  bonks, 
having  spoken  one  ship  and  obtained  a  supply  of 
fresh  water.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day, 
after  leaving  the  coast  of  Florida,  thev  reached 
Cardenas,  where  they  were  received  by  the  people 
and  the  authorities  with  great  kindness. 


The  Zouaye  and  the  Mule.  —  A  soldier  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  relates  the  following : 
I  was  riding  from  Brandy  Station  to  Stevens- 
burg  in  company  with  Colonel  A.,  of  the  Michi-    . 

gan regiment,  and  had  reached  a  point 

opposite  General  P.'s  headquarters,  when  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  couple  of  soldiers  mounted 
on  two  decidedly  un-Rarey-fied  mules.  The  boys 
had  evidently  6een  up  to  the  sutler's,  for  they 
were  a  trifle  topheavy.  The  road  crosses  a  con- 
siderable creek,  which  the  mules  seemed  to  hold 
in  strong  aversion.  Nevertheless,  through  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  two  heavy  sticks,  they 
were  urged  on  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
then  they  flatly  refused  to  advance.  The  boys 
tried  all  the  expedients  at  hand,  but  it  was  *'  no 
go ; "  and  when,  at  length,  one  of  them  caught 
the  tail  of  the  other*s  mule  in  his  hand,  and  at- 
tempted to  twist  a  forward  movement  out  of  him, 
the  refractory  animal  reared,  whirled  to  one  side, 
kicked  and  snorted,  and  depositing  his  rider  ia 
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the  dirty  drink,  he  started  on  a  keen  nm  back 
towards  the  oorraL  Zouave  gathered  himself  up, 
and  seeing  that  he  coidd  not  oyertake  his  fright- 
ened steed,  he  only  followed  with  sundry  exple> 
tives  and  imprecations  not  found  in  the  West- 
minster Catechism.  Colonel  A.,  by  the  way,  is 
ETery  pious  man,  and  he  took  it  upon  himself 
to  duoe  the  exasperated  and  unfortunate  **  vet " 
Ibr  using  such  unchristian-like  language ;  but  the 
■oldier  would  have  his  joke:  so,  shaking  what 
«  water  he  could  out  of  his  red  pants,  he  waded  to 
•  dry  spot  on  shore,  and  muttered  that  it  was 
**  damned  hard  if  a  feller  couldn't  cuss  a  mule.** 
But  soon  appreciating  the  ludicrousness  of  his 
condition,  he  turned  to  the  Colonel,  and  offered  to 
lay  a  bet  that  that  was  the  first  time  he  ever  saw 
a  mole  tear  (muleteer)  shed.  It  was  some  time 
before  either  the  Colonel  or  myself  was  able  to 
aee  the  pungency  of  the  joke ;  but  it  came  to  us 
after  a  while,  and  it  helped  amazingly  to  dry  up 
the  mud  between  there  and  Strasburg." 


An  Incident  of  the  Great  Bethel  Fight. 
—Orderly  Sergeant  Ooodfellow,  of  Colonel  Al- 
len's regiment,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
breast.  He  handed  his  musket  to  a  comrade, 
and  several  flocked  around  hiuL  *'  O,"  said  he, 
**  I  guess  I've  got  to  go ; "  and  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  wound.  **0,  don't  mind  me,  boys," 
he  continued ;  "  go  on  with  the  fight ;  don't  stop 
for  me ! "  and  pressing  away  those  who  attemptea 
to  support  him,  he  sank  down  upon  the  gronnd. 
Just  at  that  instant  his  Colonel  passed ;  and  look- 
ing up  to  him,  he  gasped,  "  Good  by,  Colonel ! " 
Colonel  Allen  turned  gnastly  white  as  he  observed 
it.  He  bit  his  lips,  too  much  moved  to  speak, 
and  rushed  on  to  avenge  his  death. 


Incidents  of  Chickamauoa.  —  A  division 
Surgeon  relates  the  following:  He  was  riding 
across  a  field  where  the  battle  had  raged  fiercely, 
but  just  swept  on,  and  was  making  his  way  slowly 
among  the  m-ifts  of  friends  and  foes,  —  the  blue 
and  the  gray  together,  —  when  a  wounded  Fed- 
eral soldier  asked  for  water.  The  Surgeon  gave  him 
the  draught,  when  a  voice  from  a  gray  heap  near 
by  said,  "  Won't  you  give  me  one  too,  Doctor  ?  " 
**  Certainly  I  will ; "  and  he  was  just  raising  the 
rebel,  and  bringing  round  the  canteen  slung  under 
his  arm  to  put  it  to  his  lips,  when  a  cannon  shot 
from  a  rebel  battery  struck  the  earth  on  one  side ; 
a  second  bounded  by  on  the  other.  The  man 
looked  up  in  the  Surgeon's  face  with  a  smile,  "  I'm 
afraid  they  mean  i£«.  Doctor."  At  that  instant,  a 
third  shot  hit  the  target,  and  a  headless  trunk  fell 
from  the  supporting  arm.  There  was  another 
dead  rebel.  Of  truth  they  did  "  mean  us,"  and 
the  Surgeon  hastened  away. 

Shells  are  oueerly  behaved  things,  often  harm- 
less against  all  probabilities,  and  when  you  think 
thev  must  be  deadly,  only  patching  thunder.  If 
a  shell  passes  you  by  only  a  few  feet  before  it 
bursts,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be  good  for  the 
next  one  that  comes,  since  each  fragment  takes 


away  its  share  of  the  motion  and  flies  on.  If  a 
shell  shows  symptoms  of  "  making  a  landing"  just 
in  front  of  you,  your  best  route  would  seem  to  be 
towards  and  past  the  shell ;  but  how  rapidly  one 
could  run  in  that  direction  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  having  never  seen  the  man  that  tried 
it.  A  solid  shot  is  the  most  deceptive  of  projec- 
tiles. It  may  seem  to  move  lazily,  to  be  almost 
dead ;  but  so  long  as  it  moves  at  all,  beware  of 
it  Just  before  tne  battle  an  artiller}'man  re- 
ceived his  discharge  for  disability ;  but  delaying 
for  some  reason  his  northward  journey,  he  was 
yet  with  his  battery  on  the  eve  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  true  to  his  instincts,  took  his  old  place 
beside  his  horse,  and  was  just  preparing  to  mount, 
when  a  solid  shot  came  ricocheting  across  the 
field,  bounded  up  and  struck  him  m  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  Crjing  out,  '*  I've  got  the  first 
ticket,  boys ! "  he  sank  down,  and  only  added, 
with  that  strange  dread  of  a  little  hurt  a  terribly 
wounded  man  umost  always  seems  to  feel,  '<  lay 
me  down  by  a  tree  where  they  won't  run  over  me." 
They  complied  with  his  request,  hastened  into 
position,  and  saw  him  no  more.  The  poor  fellow's 
discharge  was  confirmed  by  Heaven.  Now,  that 
fatal  ball,  having  finished  its  work  there,  leaped 
lazily  on,  and  pushed  out  the  skirt  of  the  ar- 
tillerist's coat,  as  a  hand  would  move  a  curtain, 
without  rending  it ! 


THE  SOUTHERN  WAGON. 

Comb,  all  ye  sons  of  freedom,  and  join  our  Southern 

band; 
We're  going  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  drive  them 

from  our  land. 
Justice  is  our  motto,  Providence  our  guide ; 
So  jump  in  the  wagon,  and  we'll  all  take  a  ride. 

Chorta. 

O,  wait  for  the  wagon. 

The  dissolution ; 
The  South  is  our  wagon. 

And  we'll  all  take  a  ride. 

Secession  is  our  watchword ;  our  rights  wo  all  d^ 

mand; 
And  to  defend  our  firesides  wo  pledge  our  hearts 

and  hand. 
Jeff  Davis  is  our  President,  with  Stephens  by  his 

side ; 
Brave  Beauregard,  our  General,  will  join  us  in  the 

ride. 

Our  wagon  is  plenty  big  enough,  the  running-gear 
is  good; 

ItTa  stuffed  around  with  cotton,  and  made  of  South- 
em  wood ; 

Carolina  is  our  diriver,  with  (Georgia  by  her  side ; 

Virginia  will  hold  her  flag  up,  and  we'll  all  take  a 
ride. 

There  are  Tennessee  and  Texas  also  in  the  rmg ; 
They  wouldn't  have  a  government  where  cotton 

wasn't  king. 
Alabama  and  Florida  have  long  ago  replied ; 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  anxious  for  the  ride. 
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Iflflwuri,  North  OnoliBt,  and  Arkaaau  are  dow;  down,  and  then  begm  to  eons  vp  with  hor.    At 

They  must  hurry,  or  we'll  leave  them,  and  then  lait  heresoatedtoatratenryandxiggeda'^aBoke* 

what  will  they  do  ?  atack  "amidahipa,  and  butt  afire,  and  had '^■tem 

There's  Old  Kentucky  and  Maryland  won't  make  oq.^ 

up  their  mind ;  j^  toon  aa  tiie  adiooiier  aav  thia  ahe  gava  it 

So  I  reckon,  after  all,  we'll  take  them  up  behind.      up,  thinking  ahe  waa  dnaed  bjr  a  ateamer,  aad 

The  Tennessee  boyi  are  in  the  field,  eager  for  the  muet  be  oro^ken.    "ae  natun  of  Ibe  Bohio 

f^y .  ^  now  boarded  her,  and  found  her  a  bLoekade-raa* 

They  can  whip  the  Yankee  boya  three  to  one,  they  ner,  with  a  cargo  ofcofiee  and  aoap  worth  fiftf 

say ;  thouaand  doUara.    He  took  her  m  at  the  Sootl^ 

And  when  they  get  in  oonfiict,  with  Davis  by  their  weat  Paaa,  and  ahe  became  a  prize,  her  offioa 

Bide,  having  leaxned,  by  a  forcible  example,  thai  afh 

They'll  pitch  into  the  Yankee  boys,  and  then  youll  pearanoea  are  aometimea  deoeptiTe. 

see  them  alide.  _^«_ 

Our  cause  is  just  and  holy,  our  men  are  brave  and       j^  FlBST  FATAL  Shot.— Howevw  indite 

w«ni^fn't»u,T5n^l««mh«^b.!*anwehave  ent  men  become  to  human  life,  they  have  the  ■Git 
We'll  wlnp  the  Lmcohi  cutthroats,  is  all  we  have  ^^.^  ^  ^^^^  remembrance  of  the  fini  M 

God  bless  our  noble  army ;  in  him  we  all  confide ;    they  Iwought  down  idth  a  deliberate  aim. 
So  jump  into  the  wagon,  and  vre'U  all  take  a  ride.        In  the  matant  of  tmie  preceding  the  fiOal  dM^ 

the  fashion  of  features,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  and 

even  the  expression  of  feoe,  are  tul  painted,  by  the 

-- -^_      „         ,,  ...        ,        vivid  sympathies  of  the  instant,  in  a  pictare  that 

The  FmsT  Union  Volxjntoeb.  -Two  days  ^.^  ^^^^  photographc4  on  theWL 
after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  the  Governor  of  Penn-      m  My  first  man,"  aJd  mi  artilleryman,  "  I  aaa 

Slv^acaUed  for  three  compmiw  of  mihUafirom  ^^  twenty  seconds ;  but  I  shall  remember  hm 
e  Counties  of  Mifflm,  Sc^ylk^  ^^um^^-  fowver.  I  was  standing  by  my  gim,  when  a  lebd 
On  the  16th  AprO,  John  T.  Hunter,  of  Pbibdel-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ru^dSp  knd  i^  a  lunge  with 
nhia,  telegraphed  his  apphcation,  and  was  cnhsted  j^  bajSmet  at  one  of  the  horses.  I  wl^ed  eat 
for  three  months  with  the  Logan  Guard,  of  Lew-  ^j-  revolver,  and  took  him  thioofffa  the  fateMt. 
iston,  Mifflin  County,  and  was  afterwards  a  mem.  He  tossed  up  his  arms,  gave  wTthe  stnnMt 
ber  of  the  Nineteenth  Pennsylvama  volunteers,      i^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  fell  forward  upon  h^ftcb 

He  had  blue  eyes,  brown,  curling  nair,  a  dnk 
mustache,  and  a  handsome  fiioe.    I  thought,  tis 


Adyentubes  of  a  Spy.  —  Dan.  K.  Cole,  a  Ser-  instant  I  shot,  that  I  should  have  loved  tfa^ 

geant  in  company  D,  Third  Indiana  cavalry,  waa  if  I  had  known  Idnu    I  tell  you  what,  this  war 

sent  by  General  Hooker,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  is  terrible  business !  ** 

1863,  to  Fredericksburg,  as  a  spy.  

He  crossed  the  Bappahannock  below  the  Fed- 
eral lines,  and  went  into  Fredericksburg,  looking  South  Cabolina  vs.  North  Cabolina.— 
for  work,  as  a  mechanic,  in  the  shops.  He  found  Sisterly  afiection  between  theae  two  adjacent 
them  mostly  closed,  and  obtained  fi*om  General  sovereignties  does  not  appear  to  be  Tery  warn, 
Lee  a  pass  to  go  to  Richmond,  where  he  went  in  nor  have  the  events  of  the  civil  war  done  mu^  to 
company  with  some  rebel  citizens,  and  remained  draw  them  together,  judging  firom  the  foUowieg 
several  days,  obtaining  much  important  informa-  journal  of  a  North  Carolina  traveller,  vrrittoi  in 
tion.  the  &11  of  1863 : 

But  when  he  wished  to  leave,  he  met  with  diffi-  **  After  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  neat  aod 
culty  in  getting  a  pass,  but  fell  in  with  a  company  quiet  village  of  Franklin,  I  went  directly  to  Wal* 
of  political  prisoners,  who  were  leaving  at  night,  halla.  South  Carolina,  through  Rayburn  Coanty, 
and  passing  as  one  of  them,  was  conductea  to  Geoi^ja.  At  Walhalla  I  took  the  train  to  Co- 
Washington  under  guard.  Here  he  ran  from  the  lumbia.  South  Carolina,  where  I  arrived  at  six 
|;uards,  and  reported  at  the  war  office  with  his  o'clock  P.  M.    I  procured  an  omnibus  to  oaizy 

information.               me  to  the  Congaree  House ;  on  arriving  at  wlndi, 

I  said  to  the  negro  who  carried  me  up  from  the 

A  Yankee  Sailor  resorts  to  Strategy.  —  depot, « What's  the  fere,  boy  ? '   *  One  doUar, 

The  United  States  brig  '*  Bohio  "  was  cruising  in  I  pulled  out  a  one  dollar  North  Carolina 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1862,  when  note,  and  presented  it  to  the  negro ;  on 

the  crew  saw  a  schooner  in  the  honson,  and  hoisted  which,  he  exclaimed,  *  O,  dis  no  good  —no 

the  Spanish  ensign.    But  when  she  changed  it  for  sah ;  dis  is  North  Caliner  money ;  North  Ca^ 

the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  schooner  to^  alarm  money  no  good  here,  lah ! '    I  paid  the  ncgio  B 

and  stood  ofL    The  brig  put  on  sail  and  chased  other  monev. 

her,  but  she  was  a  smart  sailer,  and  kept  out  of  "I  thought  but  little  of  the  drcomatanoe,  until 

the  way.    The  Bohio  then  run  out  her  guns  and  I  saw,  the  aame  evening,  a  North  Carolina  aoldisr 

fired  two  shots  at  the  schooner,  of  which  she  took  attempt  to  purchase  some  bread  with  North  Otf- 

no  notice.  olina  money,  whidi  he  oould  not  do.    This  wai  * 

The  captain  then  oidered  the  sails  to  be  wet  the  first  time  I  kerned  that  North  Carolinaiol- 


JUnODOTU)  FOBTXTi  AIQ>  IMUIUIUin. 


dim  eoold  not  bttf  aDBMthfaig  to  Mt  widi  Nofdi 


Cnoliuk  monej,  uowBm  htrngrj  thaj  mn  ba, 
-*"b  paMing  through  the  State  of  South  Cuo- 
I  do  not  know  whether  thia  dupodtion 


RoeiTe  North  Csraliaa  in  tfaie  daAaig  State  ia 
genoal,  or  uoL  If  it  ii,  it  ia  the  dntf  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  retUee  South  Caio- 
mn  treanrf  notei  — heap  their  Mm  ont  of  our 
State. 

**  After  apending  om  night  in  Columbia,  I  left 
fcr  AoguMa.  On  the  way  down,  three  South 
Chnlina  gentlemen  occupied  the  leata  immedi- 


■telj  opponte  me.  I  o>ferbeard  one  of  them, 
whrnn  tte  other  Mntlemon  called  Major :  '  I 
lealhr  think  North  Carolina  ii  the  tail  end  of  the 
OoB&deracj,  and  Tenneaaee  i«  but  little  behind 
bar — both  theea  Statea  are  rotten  ta  the  core  — 
anther  of  them  i*  paaae«aed  of  any  national 
pttda."    The  other  two  South  Carolina  geode- 


_    D  eonourred  in  the  opinion.    I  fblt  ii 

■t  the  remark,  and  aa  Uie  (|eotIemen  preseoted 

file  appeeranoe  of  respectability,  I  felt  inclined 

to  leaent  the  iniult  offered  to  my  native  State  — 

ao^  alter  apologiaing  to  the  geotlemen  for  inter- 

iBpting  thor  emiTereatioD,  I  aniwered  their  maj- 

Mtbe: 

"  *  Sir,  what  are  jour  reaaoni  for  making  such 
B remark  about  North  CarolinaP' 
" '  Well,  I  have  a  reason  for  thinking  so.' 
*"  Sir,  I  claim  at  least  the  priTilege  of  aaking 
iriut  that  reason  ia.' 

** '  Why  do  you  claim  tuoh  a  mht  P ' 
■"  Because,  sir,  I  am  a  North  Carolinian,  (o  tte 
>r  bom,  and  leel  insulted  at  your  opprobrious 


'■The  South  Carolina  Major  coughed,  spit, 
deared  his  throat,  and  repeated  the  opera^n; 
■nd,  after  a  rather  lengthy  pause,  during  which  hia 
aecompUea  seemed  not  a  little  confuied,  at  length 
aaid: 

"  *  Your  State  ia  for  reconstruction  \ ' 

"1  felt  Btill  more  indignant,  and  rather  tartly 
nplied:  'I  ask  your  pardon,  air;  but  that  la 
poaitively  false.  There  la  not  one  man  in  North 
Carolina  who  ia  in  favor  of  reconatniction.  I  feel 
confident  you  have  a  greater  proportion  of  recon- 
Btraetionists  b  South  Carolina  than  we  hare.' 

*  My  antagonist  seemed  a  little  confused,  but 
red  courage  and  retorted  i  'North  Carolina 


fathered  i 
Em  never 


Imtb  her  troops  won  the  distinction  on  the  battle- 
field that  South  Carolina  troops  have.' 

*  In  reply  to  this  very  ungenerous  charge,  I 
nfared  tne  Palmetto  worshippers  to  the  feet 
that  it  was  a  North  Carolinian  who  fired  the  first 
gm  <rf'  the  war  f  that  a  North  Carolina  regiment 
woo  the  first  victory  (at  Bethel)  i  that  a  North 
(^rolina  regiment  (Colonel  Fisher's)  captured  the 
iiat  Yankee  batteiji  that  North  Carolina  troopa 
had  won  diatinguished  laurels  at  Manassas,  at  the 
Seren  Finea,  durinr  the  'Seven  Days'  Fight' 
More  Richmond  fm  which  they  lost  half  as 
MHiy  troops  as  all  the  other  Slates  tegeUier),  at 
^  second  battle  of  Manassas,  at  B&rpaburg, 
Fiedericksbu^,  Cbancdlorsville,  Oettysbu^, — 
kidced,  wherever  her  troopa  have  been  called  into 
aetfon.    Thia  gentknun  mily  replied  that  he  was 


not  femiliar  with  what  Nmb  Carolina  had  done. 
I  told  him  I  hobad  he  would  never  again  be  gnilty 
of  makinf  bu(ui  an  uueserons  remark  about  a 
State  and  a  people  of  which  he  was  ao  ign<aanti'' 


SHEKIDAN'S  BIDE, 


Up  from  the  South,  at  break  of  day. 
Bringing  to  Winchester  freah  dismay. 
Hie  afbighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 
like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chiefioin'a  door, 
The  terrible  grumble  and  mmble  and  roar. 
Telling  the  Mttle  was  on  once  more. 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  atill  thoae  billows  of  war 
Thmidered  along  tbe  horiion'a  bar. 
And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 
The  roar  of  that  red  aea,  uucontroUed, 
Mahing  the  blood  of  the  Ustenei  cold 
As  he  thouiiht  of  the  stake  in  that  Bery  fraj, 
And  Sbeiidan  twenty  miles  away. 

Bnt  there  Is  a  road  to  Winchetter  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway,  lesdins  down  ; 

And  there,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning  lights 

A  steed,  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night. 

Was  seen  to  pass  aa  with  eagle  flight : 

Aa  if  be  knew  the  terrible  need, 

He  atretched  away  with  bis  utmoet  speed. 

UUl  rose  and  fell ;  but  his  heart  was  gay. 

With  Sheridan  flfteen  miles  away. 


The  dnst,  like  the  smoke  front  the  cannon's  month. 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  fester  and  fester, 
Foreboding  to  trattoia  the  doom  or  disaiter ; 
The  heart  of  the  steed,  and  tbe  heart  of  tbe  master 
Were  beating,  like  prisoners  assauUing  their  walls, 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-Bcld  calls. 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  (o  fllll 


Under  his  spurning  feet  the  road 

like  an  anowy  A^ine  river  flowed ; 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  bdiind 

Uke  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind ; 

And  the  steed.  Uce  a  bark  fed  with  fumaca  ire, 

>t  on  with  his  wild  eyes  full  of  Are. 

o  I  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire ; 

:  snuffing  tbe  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 
With  Stieridan  only  Ave  miles  away. 

The  flrst  that  the  Qeneral  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  tbe  retreating  troops. 
What  was  done  —  what  to  do  —  a  glance  totd  him 

both; 

Then,  striking  his  apnrs,  with  a  terrible  oath. 
He  dashed  down  the  line  'mid  a  storm  of  huxzas, 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  ita  course  there, 

dght  of  the  master  compelled  It  to  pause. 
With  foam  and  with  duat  the  black  charger  waa 

gray. 
Br  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  bis  red  nostrils'  play. 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  aay: 
_  have  brought  you  Bheiidaa,  all  the  way 
From  Winchester  down,  to  save  jon  tbe  utI" 


AXBCDOTBS,  FOKtRT,  AND  nCdDENTB. 


Hiumh,  Imnali,  fiur  Sheridan ! 
Hnirah,  hurrah,  for  hoiM  and  mu  I 
And  when  their  it&tnei  are  placed  on  high. 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  ik^  — 
The  American  aoldiera'  Temple  lu  Famei  — 
Tbete,  with  the  glorioua  General**  name. 
Be  it  eaid,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright ! 

"Here  is  the  iteed  that  MTcd  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 

From  Wmehetter,  twenty  milei  away  I " 

Incidektb  of  Catalbt  Ssbvice. — When. 
OD  the  30th  of  June,  1863,  th«  rear  of  Qeneral 
Kitpatrick's  cavalry  divuion  was  attacked  id  the 
town  of  Uanof  er,  PenuiylTania,  the  fLrtt  charge 
tbl]  upon  a  remnant  of  the  Elighteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania cavalry.  Thia  command  was  somewhal 
scattered,  and  the  rebels,  pasBingthrough it,  came 
upon  the  private  ambulance  of  Dr.  Wood,  chief 
Surgeon  of  the  division.  Two  loldiers,  named 
Spaulding  and  Fonvth,  occupied  this  vehicle  — 
both  hospital  attenaants.  As  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, they  made  a  vi^rous  attach  upon  the 
covering  of  the  wagon  with  their  sw<nds — cuU 
&ig  a  doien  or  more  holea  in  the  top  — when 
Spaulding,  who  was  sick,  sugirasted  to  Forsyth, 
who  was  driving,  that  he  (Spaulding)  should 
drive,  and  the  other  drive  off  the  aaaailants  with 
a  six-shooter  one  of  the  party  had.  Thia  arrange- 
ment was  carried  into  effect)  the  enemy  were 
driven  away,  and  the  worthy  Surgeon's  traps  were 
saved  to  the  service. 

In  the  same  battle,  Folger,  a  private  in  company 
H,  Fifth  New  York  cavdjy,  performed  an  act  of 
great  coolness  and  daring.  He  got  miied  up 
some  way  in  the  charge  upon  the  Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania  cavalry.  Not  having  time  to  reload 
his  carbine,  he  picked  up  a  loadea  one  some  per- 
son hod  dropped,  shot  a  horse  upon  which  the 
rebel  Colonel  Paj-ne  was  riding,  the  rider  falling 
into  a  tan-vat,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  Folger 
saved  him  from  drowning.  Just  at  the  moment 
the  Colonel  was  safely  out  of  the  vat,  bii  orderly 
rode  up,  and,  presenting  a  pistol  to  Folger,  ordered 
him  to  surrender.  Folger  hesitated,  but  looking 
up  the  street  and  seeing  the  advance  of  the  Fifu 
in  the  celebrated  choree  made  at  that  time,  sud- 
denly seized  upon  his  unloaded  carbine,  and 
aiming  it  at  Mr.  Orderly,  in  no  very  complimentary 
terms,  ordered  him  to  surrender  or  he  would  blow 
hia  brains  out.  The  orderly,  completely  taken 
b^  surprise  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  surrendered 
without  roaking'  any  resistance,  so  that  youuK 
Folder,  by  the  display  of  a  little  coolaeBS  and 
daring  in  eitreraes,  not  only  saved  himself  from 
capture,  but  captured  a  Colonel  aud  a  private  from 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  during  the  heat  of  battle. 

A  Plao-Kaisiko  is  Xestvcky.  —  In  the  fall 
of  1S61,  just  before  Grant  made  those  masterly 
movements  by  which  the  upper  end  of  the  Mis- 
ritsippi  Valley  was  open  to  the  Union  arms,  some 
of  his  troops  were  quartered  at  Camp  McAulay, 


troopa,  porU'cukrly  the  Eleventh  Indiana  regi- 


ment, did  not  agrea  with  him  in  Ms  toleradon  «l 
the  emblems  and  expresdons  of  disunion. 

A  family  named  Woolfolk,  living  near  the 
camp,  had  not  only  filled  to  exhibit  anv  Unkn 
flag,  but  on  several  occawons  had  waved  a  littk 


disgust  of  the  loval  boys  of  the  Eleventh  ■■ 
One  afternoon,  therefore,  a  party  of  officoa  proein> 
ed  a  beautifid  Sag,  bearing  the  >■  Stars  and  Stripe*," 
and  headed  by  Adjutant  Macauley,  waited  OH  dil 
aforesaid  faimlv,  reminded  them  of  their  late 
"auspicious"  aoings,  and  politely,  but  Simly, 
stated  their  intention  of  "  placing  the  Amerina 
flag  upon  their  house."  The  lady  requested  IIiim 
to  wait  until  her  husband  (he  being  then  abMOt) 
returned.  To  thia  they  consented,  not  wi^iii^ 
to  violate  the  domestic  sanctity  of  any  cidMik 
In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  ladies  wendMberwBy 
over  to  Br^adier- General  Smith's  headquntn^ 
and  asked  mm  to  protect  them  from  the  "aarii 
legious  [?f  outrage  that  was  about  to  be  '"fwmlWH 
upon  their  premiaei."  In  a  few  momeDts,  Mid 
just  as  the  husband  of  the  lady  returned,  kna 
came  Brigadier-General  Charles  F.  Smith  faeai^ 
ing  down,  and  in  thundering  tones  demanded  "  by 
whose  authority  this  was  being  done."  A^jnUnt 
Macauley  respectfully  informed  him  "  that  it  was 
being  done  by  no  constituted  antbcoi^t  but  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Indiana  Eleventh  thM  tha 
flag  should  be  raised."  General  Smilli  repliadi 
"I  care  not  what  the  Indiana  Eleventh  wantii 
I'm  commander  of  this  post,  by  — ■  Diapene  to 
your  quarters ! "  The  officers  then  oane  back, 
and  their  non-aueceas  was  soon  knownall  thnxii^ 
the  regiment.  General  Smith's  conduct  vaa  i^ 
garded  with  indignation  by  the  Zouaves,  and  from 
a  murmur  of  indignation  there  soon  araaa  a 
mighty  hurricane.  The  idea  that  our  flag  should 
not  be  permitted  to  wave  from  any  place  oeco- 
pied  by  us  was  moro  than  they  could  tolemteu 
on  uie  excitement  became  too  intense  to  he 
lily  quelled.  With  one  thought  and  one  mind 
.  I  men  all  declared  that  that  flag  should  he 
raised  upon  that  traitor's  house,  General  Smith'! 
orders  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  "  and 
9  to  the  man,  no  matter  who,  that  should  dare 

Iidl  it  down."  The  flag  was  again  broogfit 
,  and  headed  by  the  wid,  the  whole  re^ 
ment  "broke  guard,"  marched  to  the  aforeaaid 
rebel's  premises,  and  there  distinctly  informed 
him  that  "the  Stars  and  Stripes  must  beiauae* 
diately  planted  over  his  bouse." 

The  man  Woolfolk  made  hia  appearance,  and 
triedtosmooCh  matters  over  by  mokingasetspeedk 
as  loyal  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  ao 
long  as  the  State  was  loyal  to  the  Union,  that  Ions 
was  he  also  a  loyal  citiien.  A  secession  flag  had 
not  been  in  hi*  house  since  the  advent  <tf  our 
troops.  As  to  my  private  sentiments,  I  am  ai^ 
swerable  to  my  God. 

Adjutant  Macauley  answered  him — "Thatea 

entucky  was  loval  to  the  Union,  and  ■«  the  flag 
was  emblematical  of  the  Union,  he  should  bava 
no  objection  to  its  floating  from  the  rooH" 

"  You  have  the  power  end  the  meant  i  yoa  em 
do  it  then,"  was  the  reply. 


A19ECDOTB8,  POETRY,  AND  INCIDBNTS. 


Ul 


The  roof  was  scaled,  and  the  flag  was  waved 
from  it  Three  times  three  cheers  and  several 
"ticerB"  were  given.  The  hand  played  all  the 
nattonal  **  hims,  and  warmly  were  they  greeted, 
we  assure  you. 

General  Wallace,  who  had  entered  the  crowd 
unohscarved,  here  mounted  a  stand. 

^  Boys,  the  flag  is  there ;  your  work  is  done ; 
go  home ! "  was  ml  he  said.    That  was  sufficient 


Chaplains.  —  The  graphic  correspondent,  B. 
F.  Taylor,  in  a  letter  fi^  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland* gives  the  following : 

**  *  But  how  about  the  Chaplains  P '  you  ask ;  and 
though  an  ungrateful  business,  I  wiU  be  frank  to 
tell  you.  I  have  met  three  dozen  men,  whose 
spnbcl  is  the  cross,  and  of  that  number,  two 
should  have  been  in  the  ranks,  two  in  the  rear, 
one  keening  the  temperance  pledge,  one  obeying 
the  tUra  commandment  —  to  be  brief  about  it, 
five  repenting,  and  eight  getting  common  sense. 
The  rest  were  efficient,  faithful  men.  Not  one 
Ch^lain  in  fifty,  perhaps,  lacks  the  paving-stones 
of  good  intentions,  but  the  complex  complaint 
that  carries  off"  the  greatest  number  is  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  and  want  of  common  sense. 
Four  cardinal  questions,  I  think,  will  exhaust  the 
oiialifications  for  a  chaplaincy :  Is  he  religiouslv 
nt?  Is  he  physically  fit  ?  Is  he  acquainted  with 
the  animal,  'man?'  Does  he  possess  honest 
hone  sense  ?  Let  me  give  two  or  three  illustra- 
tire  pictures  from  life.  Chaplain  A  has  ti  putter- 
ing demon;  he  is  forever  not  letting  things 
akme.  Passing  a  group  of  boys,  he  hears  one 
OBth,  stops  short  in  his  boots,  hurls  a  command- 
ment at  the  author,  hears  another  and  reproves 
it,  receives  a  whole  volley,  and  retreats,  pained 
and  discomfited.  Now,  Mr.  A  is  a  good  man, 
anxious  to  do  his  duty ;  but  that  habit  of  his,  that 
darting  about  camp  uke  a  *  devil's  doming  nee- 
dle,' with  a  stereotype  reproof  in  his  eye,  and  a 
pellet  of  rebuke  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  bolts 
every  heart  against  him.  Chaplain  B  preaches  a 
sermon  —  regular  army  fare,  too  —  on  Sunday, 
buttons  his  coat  up  snugly  under  his  chin  all  tne 
other  days  of  the  week,  draws  a  thousand  dol- 
lin»  and  is  content  Chaplain  C  never  forgets 
that  he  is  C  'with  the  rank  of  Captain,'  per- 
fmnea  Uke  a  civet  cat,  never  saw  the  mside  of  a 
dog-tent,  never  quite  considered  the  rank  and 
M»  fellow-bdngs.  Of  the  three,  the  boys  hate 
the  first,  despise  the  second,  and  d — n  the  third. 

**  *  Demoralize '  has  become  about  as  common 
a  thing  in  the  army  as  a  bayonet,  though  the 
bojt  do  not  always  get  the  word  right.  One  of 
them  —  *  one  of  'em,'  in  a  couple  of  senses  — 
waa  talking  of  himself  one  night  '  Maybe  you 
wouldn't  tnink  it,  but  I  used  to  be  a  regular, 
strmgfat-laced  sort  of  a  fellow ;  but  since  I  joined 
the  army  I  have  got  damnably  decomposed!* 
Now,  a  drunken  General  and  a  '  decomposed ' 
Chaplain  are  about  as  useless  lumber  as  can  cum- 
ber an  army. 

''There  is  Chaplain  D,  well  equipped  with 
heart,  but  with  no  head  '  to  speak  of,'  and  with 
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the  purest  intentions,  a  perfect  provoeative  to 
evil.  It  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  man  to  put 
the  best  side  out  when  he  was  by ;  a  curious  two- 
footed  diachylum  plaster,  he  drew  everybody's 
infirmities  to  the  surface.  I  think  the  regiment 
grew  daily  worse  and  worse,  and  where  he  was, 
words  were  sure  to  be  the  dirtiest,  jokes  tihe 
coarsest,  deeds  the  most  unseemly.  The  day  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  tne  regiment  had 
signed,  almost  to  a  man,  a  paper  inviting  him 
to  resign ;  but  on  the  days  ofibe  battle  he  threw 
off  his  coat,  and  carried  water  to  the  men  all  day. 
In  the  hottest  places  there  was  Chaplain  D,  wa- 
ter here,  water  there,  assisting  the  wounded,  aid- 
ing the  Surgeons,  a  very  minister  ot  merey,  I 
need  not  add  that  the  'inviUtion'  Hehted 
the  fire  under  somebody's  coffee-kettle  on  Mon- 
day night  The  Chaplain  had  struck  the  ri^ht 
vem  at  last;  the  boys  had  found  somethmg 
to  respect  and  to  love  in  him,  and  the  clergy- 
man's future  usefulness  was  insured.  The  bond 
between  Chaplain  and  men  was  sealed  on  that 
field  with  honest  bloody  and  will  hold  good  until 
doomsday. 

"  One  noble  Illinois  Chaplain,  who  died  in  the 
harness,  used  to  go  out  at  night,  lantern  in  hand, 
among  the  blendra  heaps  of  the  battle-field,  and 
as  he  went,  you  could  near  his  clear,  kind  voice, 
'  Any  wounded  here  ? '  and  so  he  made  Uie  terri- 
ble rounds.  That  man  was  idolized  in  life  and 
bewailed  in  death.  Old  Jacob  Trout,  a  Chaplain 
of  the  Revolution,  and  who  preached,  if  I  re- 
member right,  a  five  minute  sermon  before  the 
battle  of  Brand}'wine,  was  the  type  of  the  man 
that  soldiers  love  to  honor.  B&s  faith  was  in 
*  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,'  but  his 
work  was  with  the  musket  of  Jacob  Trout  I  do 
not  mean  to  sav  that  the  Chaplain  should  step 
out  from  the  little  group  of  non-combatants  that 
belong  to  a  regiment,  but  I  do  say,  that  he  must 
estabhsh  one  point  of  contact,  quicken  one  throb 
of  kindred  feeling  between  the  men  and  himself, 
or  his  vocation  is  as  empty  of  all  blessings  and 
honor  as  the  old  wine  flasks  of  Herculaneum* 
No  man  can  honestly  misunderstand  what  I  have 
written.  The  Chaplaincy,  at  best,  is  an  office 
difficult  and  thankless.  It  demands  the  best 
men  you  have  to  fill  it  well  and  worthily — men 
whose  very  presence  and  bearing  put  soldiers 
<  upon  their  honor ; "  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
who  is  fit  to  be  a  Chaplain  is  fit  to  rule  a  people. 
How  nobly  many  of  them  have  labored  in  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  I  need  not  testify; 
mimsters  of  mercy,  right-hand  men  of  the  Sur- 
geons, and  the  Nightingales,  bearers  of  the  cup  of 
cold  water  and  the  word  of  good  cheer ;  the  strong 
re^ment  may  be  the  Colonel  s,  but  the  wounded 
brigade  is  the  Chaplain's.  To  mingle  with  the 
men,  and  share  in  their  frolics,  as  well  as  their 
sorrows,  without  losing  self-respect;  to  be  with 
them,  and  yet  not  of  them  ;  to  get  at  their  hearts 
without  letting  them  know  it, — these  are  indeed 
tasks  most  delicate  and  difficult,  requiring  a  tact 
a  man  must  be  bom  with,  and  a  good,  honest 
sense  that  can  never  be  derived  from  Gill's 
'Body  of  Divinity.'    How  do  you  like  Chaplain 
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S.»  I  asked  of  a  group  of  Illinois  boys,  one  day. 
<  Well  freeze  to  him,  every  time/  was  the  char- 
acteristic reply ;  and  not  unanticipated,  for  I  had 
■een  him  dressing  a  wound,  heipmg  out  a  blun- 
dering boy,  whose  fingers  were  all  thumbs,  with 
his  letter  to  *  the  girl  he  left  behind  him,'  play- 
ing ball,  running  a  race,  as  well  as  heard  him 
making  a  prayer  and  preaching  a  sermon.  The 
Surgeon  and  the  Chaplain  are  co-workers.  I 
said  the  former  should  report  to  the  women,  and 
I  half  belicTe  that  the  Chaplain  should  do  like- 


wise.' 


A  Noble  Richmond  Qibl. — Early  in  the 
war,  8.  R.  McCullough  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
First  Wisconsin  regiment,  and  soon  after  became 
its  hospital  stewarcL  At  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  in  company  with  three  thousand 
others,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  passed  through 
Atlanta,  on  his  way  to  Richmond.  Here,  he  says, 
the  loyalty  of  a  great  number  of  the  Southern 
women  was  distinctly  proved ;  more  than  a  hun- 
dred came  to  the  cars  where  the  prisoners  were 
confined,  and  handed  them  l)lankets  and  other 
clothing,  within  which  were  rolled  greenbacks, 
varying  in  amount  from  two  to  ten  dollars.  Simi- 
lar demonstrations  took  place  at  various  other 
points  along  the  route;  and  at  Richmond  he 
found  a  friend  indeed  in  a  pretty  looking  young 
lad^,  to  whose  agency  he  and  a  comrade  owe 
their  escape.  She  did  the  planning,  and  part  of 
the  execution ;  they  the  remainder.  This  young 
lady  met  young  McCullough,  and  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital for  him  a  pretty  bag,  containing  about  a 
pound  of  tobacco.  It  occurred  to  McCullough 
that  there  might  be  something  besides  tobacco  in 
it  \  and  sure  enough,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag  was 
a  slip  of  paper,  containing  substantially  these 
words :  "  Would  you  be  free  ?  Then  be  prepared 
to  act  —  meet  me  to-morrow  at ."  The  meet- 
ing took  place.  In  a  few  hasty  words  her  plan 
was  unfolded ;  a  day  for  its  attempt  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  parties  separated  without  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  guard. 

A  subsequent  note,  conveyed  in  like  manner, 
told  him  he  might  arrange  for  a  single  comrade  ; 
that  necessary  clothes  would  be  provided,  and 
ffave  short,  but  specific  directions  for  the  future* 
The  to  him  important  day  approaches;  he  can 
think  of  no  way  to  pass  the  guard  but  to  feign 
sickness  and  death.  It  is  adopted,  and  on  tke 
day  four  of  his  fellow-prisoners  carry  him  between 
blankets  to  the  <<  deaa  house  ^  beyond  the  guard, 
but  within  the  high  fenced  enclosure,  where  he 
lies,  ''dead  as  a  nit,"  from  midday  till  dusk, 
all  the  time  fearing  that  some  troublesome  guard 
might  peep  in,  or  a  reed  dead  one  be  brought, 
and  his  deception  disclosed ;  but  neither  hap- 
pened. At  length  he  raised  up  and  Ustenea; 
then  made  a  short  reconnoissance  barefooted,  and 
finding  all  right,  returned,  put  on  his  traps,  and 
sallied  forth.  Meanwhile,  a  sham  fight  was  got- 
ten up  in  another  part  of  the  enclosure  among  a 
lot  or  prisoners,  to  quell  which  drew  the  guard 
from  their  legitimate  line,  during  which  the  com- 
xade  passed  beyond  to  a  designated  negro  hut, 


where  he  was  safely  stowed  away  till  little  pebble 
stones  thrown  against  it  by  McCullough  told  him 
to  come  forth.  The  two  proceeded  to  scale  the 
high  fence  by  one  clambennff  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  other,  thus  reaching  the  top,  then  drawing 
up  his  comrade.     After  a  while  they  reached  the 

Kiace  appointed  by  the  lady  (not  hx  distant^,  and 
ad  been  there  but  a  few  moments  when  she  joined 
them,  directed  that  they  follow  her  at  such  a  dis- 
tance only  as  to  be  able  to  keep  in  view  a  white 
handkercnief  which  she  carried  in  her  hand.  They 
did  follow  her  for  twenty-five  blocks,  when  she  led 
them  into  a  house,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  her 
father.  Up  to  this  time  her  fisither  did  not  know  a 
word  of  her  doings ;  but  still  he  reodved  the  res- 
cued men  cordiulv,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
get  them  safely  o£^  He  procured  two  passes  for 
them,  for  which  he  paid  twenty-five  hundred  d<^- 
lars  in  Confederate  currency.  In  a  few  days,  dis- 
encumbered of  everything  that  could  by  possi- 
bility expose  them  if  examined,  the  ^ood  man 
furnished  them  a  carriage ;  and  with  his  Uetaing 
and  that  of  his  family,  wey  set  forth  for  the  Fed- 
eral lines,  which  they  reacned  on  Uie  23d  of  De» 
cember,  1863.  Once,  on  the  road,  they  were 
stop])ed  and  examined  by  Confederate  detectives, 
but  there  being  no  apparent  reasons  for  their  de- 
tention, were  fulowed  to  proceed. 


Anecdotes  of  Judge  Chase. — During  the 
visit  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  to  New  Orleaas  be 
received  many  elegant  attentions. 

An  evening  party  was  ffiven  him  by  a  relative 
in  Jackson  Street,  where  Miss  Chase,  his  accom- 
plished daughter,  was  the  cyi^sure  of  all  eyes. 
The  Chief  Justice,  who  has  very  little  offiuai 
stifi'ness,  indulged  during  the  evening  in  many 
a  delightful  anecdote,  some  of  which  were  fiur 
more  interesting  than  reports  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"  While  at  Key  West,"  said  the  Chief  Justice, 
"I  fell  in  with  an  intelligent  contraband,  who, 
after  eying  me  intently  for  a  while,  approached 
me  witn  a  broad  grin,  and  said : 

« « Ise  —  Ise  seen  you  somewhere,  massa.' 

**  Tliinking  this  smiling  recognition  worth  some- 
thing, I  pulled  out  a  greenback,  which  the  negro 
recognized  better  than  your  humble  servant,  and 
with  a  still  broader  grin,  sputtered  out : 

***0,  I  know  you  now,  massa,  I  know  you 
now ;  you'se  Old  Greenbacks.' "  AVbereupon  the 
Chief  Justice  also  smiled  with  a  smile  or  satis- 
faction, and  told  another. 

«« One  summer,  during  my  administration,  when 
the  Treasury  was  more  than  usually  low,  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  a  body  of  troops  that  had  not 
been  paid  off  for  a  long  tinie.  Among  the  men 
was  one  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance,  but 
who  did  not  seem  to  recognize  me,  whereupon  I 
introduced  myselfl 

"  *  O,  yes,  Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  recollect,'  he  said ;  *  but  it  is  so  long  since  we 
have  seen  your  picture  that  I  had  almost  forgot- 
ten you." 
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THE  KENTUCKY  PARTISAN. 

BT  PAUL  H.   KATNB. 

Hath  the  wily  Swamp  Fox 

Come  again  to  earth  ? 
Hath  the  soul  of  Sumter 

Owned  a  second  birth  ? 
From  the  Western  hill-slopet 

Starts  a  hero-form, 
Stalwart,  like  the  oak  tree. 

Tameless,  like  the  atonn  t 
His  an  eve  of  lightning  I 

His  a  heart  of  steel ! 
Flashing  deadly  vengeance, 

Thrilled  with  fiery  zeal ! 
Hound  him  down,  ye  minions  I 

Seize  him  —  if  ye  <Sm ; 
But  woe  worth  the  hireling  knave 
Who  meets  him,  man  to  man  I 

Well  done,  gallant  Morgan ! 

Strike  with  might  and  main, 
Till  the  fiur  fields  redden 

With  a  gory  rain ; 
Smite  them  by  the  roadside^ 

Smite  them  in  the  wood. 
By  the  lonely  valley. 

And  the  purpling  flood ; 
'Neath  the  mystic  starlight, 

'Neath  the  glare  of  day. 
Harass,  sting,  affright  them, 

Scatter  them,  and  slay ;  — 
Beard,  who  durst,  our  chieftain ! 

Blind  him  —  if  ye  can, — 
But  woe  worth  the  Hessian  thief 
Who  meets  him,  man  to  man ! 

There's  a  lurid  purpose 

Brooding  in  his  breast. 
Bom  of  solemn  passion 

And  a  deep  unrest : 
For  our  ruined  homesteads 

And  our  ravaged  land. 
For  our  women  outraged 

By  the  dastard  hand. 
For  our  thousand  sorrows 

And  our  untold  shame, 
For  our  blighted  harvests. 

For  our  towns  aflame  — 
He  has  sworn,  (and  recks  not 

Who  may  cross  his  path)  — 
That  the  foe  shall  feel  him 

In  his  torrid  wrath  — 
That,  while  will  and  spirit 

Hold  one  spark  of  Ufe, 
Blood  shall  stain  his  broadsword, 

Blood  shall  wet  his  knife :  — 
On  I  ye  Hessian  horsemen ! 

Crush  him  —  if  ye  can ! 
But  woe  worth  your  stanchest  slave 
Who  meets  him,  man  to  man ! 

Tis  no  time  for  pleasure  t 

Doff  the  silken  vest  I 
Up,  my  men,  and  follow 

Marion  of  the  West ! 
Strike  with  him  for  freedom  \ 

Strike  with  main  and  might, 
'Neath  the  noonday  splendor, 

'Neath  the  gloom  of  night ; 


Strike  by  rock  and  roadside, 
Strike  in  wold  and  wood;  - 
By  the  shadowy  valley. 

By  the  purpling  flood ; 
On !  where  Morgan'a  war-horse 
Thunders  in  the  van ! 
€k>d!  who  would  not  gladly  die 
Beside  that  glorious  man } 

Hath  the  wily  Swamp  Fox 

Come  again  to  earu  ? 
Hath  the  soul  of  Sumter 

Owned  a  second  birth? 
From  the  Western  hill-^opes 

Starts  a  hero-form. 
Stalwart,  like  an  oak  tree, 

Restless,  like  the  storm  1 
His  an  eve  of  li^tning  1 

His  a  heart  of  steel ! 
Flashing  deadly  vengeance. 

Thrilled  with  fiery  zeal  I 
Hound  him  down,  ye  robbers ! 

Slay  him  —  if  ye  can ! 
But  woe  worth  the  hireling  knave 
Who  meets  him,  man  to  man ! 


The  ExEcrunoN  op  a  Spy, — When  a  maa 
meets  death  with  true  courage,  our  sympathiee 
are  drawn  towards  him,  no  matter  what  may  have 
been  his  crimes.  And  no  military  doty  is  more 
painful  than  the  execution  of  a  spy,  espedaUr 
when  his  bearing  is  manly,  and  he  msplaya  senti- 
ments of  honor  and  magnanimity  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold. 

The  following  account  gives  the  particulars  of 
an  event  of  this  character  which  took  place  at 
Pulaski,  about  eighty  miles  south  of  Nashville^ 
Tennessee,  in  December,  1863. 

Qn  Friday  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  Pulaski 
witnessed  one  of  those  painful  executions  of  stem 
justice  which  makes  war  so  terrible,  and,  though 
sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  war,  is  no  more  than 
men  in  the  service  of  their  country  expose  them- 
selves to  every  day. 

Samuel  Daris, 'of  General  Coleman's  scouts, 
having  been  found  within  the  Federal  lines  with 
despatches  and  mails  destined  for  the  enemy, 
was  tried  on  the  charge  of  being  a  spy,  and,  be- 
ing found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  be  hung  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  and  six 
o'clock  P.  M.,  on  Friday,  November  27,  1863. 

The  prisoner  was  apprised  of  his  sentence  br 
Captain  Armstrong,  local  Provost  Marshal,  and 
though  somewhat  surprised  at  the  sentence  of 
death,  did  not  manifest  any  outward  signs  of  agi- 
tation. Chaplain  Youn^,  of  the  Eightv-first  Omo 
infantry,  visited  the  prisoner,  and  aoministered 
spiritual  consolation. 

The  prisoner  expressed  himself  resigned  to  bia 
&te  and  perfectly  prepared  to  die.  He  exhibited 
a  fibrmness  unusuai  for  one  of  his  age,  and  up  to 
the  last  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the  news  of 
the  day,  expressing  regret  when  told  of  the  de- 
feat of  Bragg.  The  scaffold  for  the  execution  of 
the  prisoner  was  built  upon  the  ridge  east  of  the 
town,  near  the  seminary — a  position  which  could 
be  aeen  from  any  part  of  the  town.    At  predaefy 
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ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  prisoner  was  taken  from 
his  <^,  his  hands  tied  oehind  him,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Ei^tj-first  Ohio, 
was  placed  in  a  wagon,  seated  upon  his  coffin, 
and  conveyed  to  the  sca£bld.  Proyost  Marshal 
Armstrong  conducted  the  proceedings.  At  pre- 
cisely five  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  the  wagon 
containing  the  prisoner  and  the  guards  entered 
the  hollow  square  formed  by  the  troops,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  8cm>ld.  The  prisoner 
then  stepped  from  the  wagon,  and  seated  him- 
self upon  a  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
He  displayed  great  firmness,  glancing  casually 
at  his  coffin  as  it  was  taken  from  the  wagon. 
Turning  to  Captain  Armstrong,  he  inquired  now 
long  he  had  to  tive,  and  was  told  he  had  just  fif- 
teen minutes ;  he  then  remarked,  **  We  would 
have  to  fight  the  rest  of  the  battles  alone." 

Captain  Armstrong  —  "  I  am  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  this  painful  duty.** 

Prisoner,  with  a  smile  —  "It  does  not  hurt 
me,  Captain.  I  am  innocent,  though  I  am  pre- 
pared to  die,  and  do  not  think  hard  of  it" 

Captain  Chickasaw  then  asked  the  prisoner  if  it 
would  not  haye  been  better  for  him  to  haye  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  life  upon  the  disclosure  of 
facts  in  his  possession ;  when  the  prisoner  an- 
swered, with  much  indignation : 

"  Do  YOU  suppose  I  would  betray  a  friend  ? 
1^0,  sir !  I  woulo  die  a  thousand  times  first ! " 

He  was  then  questioned  upon  other,  matters, 
but  refused  to  giye  any  information  which  could 
be  of  seryice. 

The  prisoner  then  mounted  the  scaffold,  accom- 
panied bv  the  Chapldn,  James  Young,  whom  he 
reouestea  to  pray  with  him  at  his  execution. 

The  prisoner  then  stepped  upon  the  trap,  the 
rope  was  adjusted  about  his  neck,  and  the  cap 
drawn  oyer  nis  head.  In  a  moment  the  trap  was 
sprung,  and  the  prisoner  fell  suspended  in  the 
air.  For  a  few  moments  he  struggled  with  his 
hands  and  feet  This  was  succeeded  by  a  slight 
quiyering  of  the  body,  which  ceased  at  three  and 
a  half  minutes  from  the  time  he  felL  After  be- 
ing suspended  seyenteen  and  a  half  minutes, 
the  officiating  Surgeon  (D.  W.  Vayles,  Sixty- 
sixth  Indiana)  pronounced  the  prisoner  dead,  and 
he  was  cut  down  and  placed  in  nis  coffin.  It  was 
supposed,  from  the  protracted  animation  which 
the  prisoner  exhibited,  that  the  fall  hod  not  bro- 
ken his  neck,  and  that  he  died  by  strangulation ; 
but  upon  subsequent  examination  his  neck  was 
found  to  be  completely  broken. 

So  fell  one  whom  the  fate  of  war  cut  down  in 
early  youth,  and  who  exhibited  traits  of  charac- 
ter which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  haye 
made  him  a  yaluable  friend  and  member  of  soci- 
ety.   


The  Fight  in  Hampton  Roads.  —  On  Sat- 
urday, the  8th  March,  1862,  about  noon,  the 
United  States  frigate  Cumberland  lay  off  in  the 
roads  at  Newport  News,  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  shore,  the  Congress  being  two  hun- 
dred yards  south  of  her.  The  morning  was  mild 
and  pleasant,  and  the  day  had  open^  without 
any  noteworthy  incident 


Soon  after  eleyen  o'clock  a  daik-looking  olgect 
was  seen  oominff  round  Craney  Island  throndi 
Norfolk  Channel,  and  making  straight  for  the 
two  Union  war  yessels.  It  was  instantly  recog- 
nized as  the  Merrimac  The  officers  of  tbe  Cum- 
berland and  of  the  Ccmgress  had  been  on  the 
lookout  for  her  far  some  time,  and  were  as  well 
prepared  for  the  impending  fight  ^»  wooden  ves- 
sels could  be. 

As  the  strange-looking  craft  came  ploughing 
through  the  water  right  onward  towards  the  pmt 
bow  of  the  Cumberland,  she  resembled  a  huge, 
half  submerged  crocodile.  Her  sides  seemed  of 
solid  iron,  except  where  the  guns  pointed  from 
the  narrow  ports,  and  rose  slantingly  from  the 
water  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  the  arched  ba^ 
of  a  tortoise.  Probably  the  entire  be^t  of  the 
apex  from  the  water's  edge  was  ten  perpoidicQisr 
feet  At  her  prow  could  be  seen  the  iron  ram 
projecting  straight  forward  somewhat  aboya  the 
water's  edge,  and  ^>parently  a  maia  of  iron. 
Small  boats  were  slung  or  fastened  to  her  ndes» 
and  the  rebel  flag  from  one  stafl^  and  a  pennant 
to  another  at  the  stem.  There  was  a  suMike- 
stack  near  her  middle ;  but  no  ride-wheels  or 
machinery  was  visible,  and  all  exposed  parts  of 
the  formidable  craft  were  heayily  coated  with 
iron. 

Immediately  on  the  appearing  of  the  Merrimac, 
both  Union  vessels  made  rea^'  for  action.  All 
hands  were  ordered  to  places,  and  the  Cumber- 
land was  swung  across  the  channel,  so  her  bxoad- 
side  would  bear  on  the  hostile  craft.  The  arma- 
ment she  could  use  against  the  Menimac  was 
about  eleven  nine  and  ten-inch  Dahlgren  guns, 
and  two  pivot  guns  of  the  same  make.  The 
enemy  came  on  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots 
an  hour.  When  widiin  a  mile,  the  Cumberibnd 
opened  on  her  with  her  pivot  guns,  and  soon 
after  with  broadsides.  Still  she  came  on,  the 
balls  bounding  firom  her  sides  like  India  rubber, 
makinff  apparently  no  impression  except  to  cut 
away  the  fia^-stafil. 

The  Memmac  passed  the  Confresa,  dischar- 
ging a  broadside  at  her,  one  shdl  from  which 
killed  and  disabled  every  man  at  Gun  No.  10 
but  one,  and  made  directly  for  the  Cumberland, 
which  she  struck  on  the  port  bow  just  starboard 
of  the  main  chains,  knocking  a  hole  in  the  side 
near  the  water  line  as  laige  as  the  head  of  a 
hogshead,  and  driving  the  vessel  back  upon  her 
anchors  with  great  force.  The  water  at  once 
commenced  pouring  into  the  hold,  and  rose  so 
rapidly  as  to  reach  in  five  minutes  the  sick-bay 
on  the  berth-deck.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  the 
collision  the  Merrimac  discharged  firom  her  for- 
ward gun  an  eleven-inch  shell.  This  shdl  raked 
the  whole  gun-deck,  kiUing  ten  men  at  Gun  No.  1, 
among  whom  was  MasterMate  John  Harrington, 
and  cutting  off  both  arms  and  legs  of  Quarter 
Gunner  Wood.  The  water  rushed  in  firom  die 
hole  made  below,  and  in  five  minutes  the  ship 
began  to  sink  by  the  head.  Shell'  and  solid  shot 
from  the  Cumberland  were  rained  on  the  Merri- 
mac as  she  passed  ah^ui,  but  the  moat  glanced 
harmlessly  from  the  indine  of  ha  iron-plated 
bomb^ooll 
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Ab  the  Merrimao  rounded  to  and  came  up,  ahe 
again  raked  Hie  Cumberland  with  heavy  fire.  At 
this  fire  sixteen  men  at  Gun  No.  10  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  were  all  subsequently  carried 
down  in  the  sinking  ship. 

Advancing  with  increased  momentum,  the  Mer- 
rimac  struck  the  Cumberland  on  the  starboard 
aide,  smasUng  her  upper  works  and  cutting  an- 
otiber  hole  below  the  water-line. 

The  ship  now  began  rapidly  to  settle,  and  the 
scene  became  most  horrible.  The  cockpit  was 
filled  with  the  wounded,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  up.  The  forward^  magazine  was  under 
water,  out  powder  was  still  supplied  firom  the 
after  magazme,  and  the  firing  kept  steadily  up  by 
men  who  knew  that  the  ship  was  sinking  under 
thnsL  They  worked  desperately  and  unremit- 
tingly, and  amid  the  din  and  horror  of  the  con- 
flict gave  cheers  for  their  flag  and  the  Union, 
which  were  joined  in  by  the  wounded.  Tbe  decks 
were  slippery  with  blood,  and  arms  and  legs  and 
chonka  of  flesh  were  strewed  about.  The  Merri- 
mao lay  off  at  easy  point-blank  range,  dischar- 
ging her  broadsides  alternately  at  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Congress.  The  water  by  this  time  had 
reached  the  after  magazine  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  men,  however,  kept  at  work,  and  several 
cases  of  powder  were  passed  up,  and  the  guns 
kept  in  play.  Several  men  in  the  after  shell-room 
lingerea  there  too  long  in  their  eagerness  to  pass 
up  sheU,  and  were  drowned. 

The  water  had  at  this  time  reached  the  berth 
or  main  gun-deck,  and  it  was  felt  hopeless  and 
useless  to  continue  the  fight  longer.  The  word 
was  given  for  each  man  to  save  himself;  but  after 
this  order  Gun  No.  7  was  fired,  when  the  adjoin- 
ing Gun,  No.  6,  was  actually  under  water.  This 
last  shot  was  fired  bv  an  active  little  fellow  named 
Matthew  Tennev,  whosp  courage  had  been  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  action.  As  his  port  was 
left  open  by  the  recoil  of  the  gun,  he  Jumped  to 
•cramole  out;  but  the  water  rushed  m  with  so 
much  force  that  he  was  washed  back  and  drowned. 
When  the  order  was  given  to  cease  firing,  and  to 
look  out  for  their  safety  in  the  best  way  possible, 
numbers  scampered  through  the  port-holes,  whilst 
others  reachea  the  spar-deck  by  the  companion- 
waya.  Some  were  unable  to  get  out  by  either  of 
these  means,  and  were  carried  down  by  the'rapidly 
linking  ship.  Of  those  who  reachea  the  upper 
deck,  some  swam  off  to  the  tugs  that  came  out 
firom  Newport  News. 

The  Cumberland  sank  in  water  nearly  to  her 
cross-trees.  She  went  down  with  her  flas  still 
flying  —  a  memento  of  the  bravest,  most  daring, 
and  yet  most  hopeless  defence  that  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  vessel  belon^ng  to  any  navy  in  the 
world.  The  men  fought  with  a  courage  that  could 
not  be  excelled.  There  was  no  flinching,  no 
thooght  of  surrender. 

The  whole  number  lost  of  the  Cumberland's 
crew  was  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  Cumberland  being  thoroughly  demolished, 
the  Merrimae  left  her — not,  to  the  credit  of  the 
rebels  it  ought  to  be  stated,  firing  either  at  the 
men  dinging  to  the  rigging,  or  at  the  small  boats 


on  the  propeller  Whildin,  which  were  busily  em- 
ployed rescuing  the  survivors  of  her  crew  —  and 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Congress.  The  officers 
of  the  Congress,  seeing  the  fate  of  the  Cumber* 
land,  and  aware  that  she  also  would  be  sunk  if 
she  remained  within  reach  of  the  iron  beak  of  the 
Merrimae,  had  got  all  sail  on  the  ship,  with  the 
intention  of  running  her  ashore.  The  tug-boat 
Zouave  also  came  out  and  made  fast  to  the  Cum- 
berland, and  assisted  in  towing  her  ashore. 

The  Merrimae  then  surged  up,  gave  the  Con- 
gress a  broadside,  receiving  one  in  return,  and 
getting  astern,  raked  the  ship  fore  and  aft.  This 
fire  was  terribly  destructive,  a  shell  killing  every 
man  at  one  of  the  ^ns  except  one.  Coming 
again  broadside  to  the  Congress,  the  Merrimae 
ranged  slowly  backward  and  forward,  at  less  than 
one  hundred  yards  distant,  and  fired  broadside 
after  broadside  into  the  Congress.  The  latter 
vessel  replied  manfully  and  obstinately,  every  gun 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  being  discharged 
rapidly,  but  with  litUe  effect  upon  the  iron  mon- 
ster. Some  of  the  balls  causea  splinters  of  iron 
to  fly  firom  her  mailed  roof,  and  one  shot,  enter- 
ing a  port-hole,  dismounted  a  gun.  The  guns  of 
the  ^^rrimac  appeared  to  be  specially  trained  on 
the  after  magazine  of  the  Congress,  and  shot 
after  shot  entered  that  part  of  the  ship. 

Thus  slowly  drifting  aown  with  the  current  and 
again  steaming  up,  the  Merrimae  continued  for  an 
hour  to  fire  into  her  opponent  Several  times  the 
Congress  was  on  fire,  but  the  fiames  were  kept 
down.  Finally  the  sUp  was  on  fire  in  so  many 
places,  and  the  fiames  ^thering  such  force,  ti^at 
It  was  hopeless  and  smcidal  to  keep  up  the  de- 
fence any  longer.  The  national  fiaff  was  sorrow- 
fully hauled  down,  and  a  white  fiag  noisted  at  the 
peak. 

After  it  was  hoisted  the  Merrimae  contmued  to 
fire,  perhaps  not  discovering  the  white  flag,  but 
soon  after  ceased  firing. 

A  small  rebel  tug  ^at  had  followed  the  Mer- 
rimae out  of  Norfolk,  then  came  alongside  Hxe 
Congress,  and  a  youne;  officer  gained  the  gun- 
deck  through  a  port-hole,  announced  diat  he 
came  on  boajrd  to  take  command,  and  ordered  the 
officers  on  board  the  tug. 

The  officers  of  the  Congress  reftised  to  go  on 
board,  hoping  firom  the  nearness  to  the  shore  that 
they  would  be  able  to  reach  it,  and  unwilling  to 
become  prisoners  whilst  the  least  chance  of  es- 
cape remained.  Some  of  the  men,  supposed  to 
number  about  forty,  thinking  the  tug  was  one  of 
our  vessels,  rushed  on  board.  At  this  moment 
the  members  of  an  Indiana  regiment,  at  Newport 
News,  brought  a  Parrott  gun  down  to  the  beach 
and  opened  fire  upon  the  rebel  tug.  The  tug 
hastily  put  off,  and  the  Merrimao  again  opened 
fire  upon  the  Confess.  The  fire  not  being  re- 
turned from  the  snip,  the  Merrimae  commenced 
shelling  the  woods  and  camps  at  Newport  News, 
fortunately,  however,  without  doing  pouch  dam- 
age, only  one  or  two  casualties  occurring. 

By  the  time  all  were  ashore,  it  was  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  the  Congress  was  in  a  bright 
sheet  of  flamey  fore  and  aft.    She  continued  to 
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bum  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  her  guns,  which 
were  loaded  and  trained*  going  off  as  tney  became 
heated.  A  shell  from  one  strudc  a  sloop  at  New- 
port News,  and  blew  her  up.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  fire  reached  her  magazmes,  and  wiUi  a  tre- 
mendous concussion  her  charred  remains  blew  up. 
There  were  some  five  tons  of  gunpowder  in  her 
magazine. 

After  sinking  the  Cumberland  and  firing  the 
Congress,  the  Merrimac,  with  the  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown,  stood  off  in  the  direction  of  the  steam- 
fingate  Minnesota,  which  had  been  for  some  hours 
asround,  about  tfa^e  miles  below  Newport  News. 
Tida  was  about  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  rebel  commander  of  the  Merrimac,  either 
fearing  the  greater  strength  of  the  Minnesota,  or 
wishing,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  capture  this 
splendid  ship  without  domg  serious  damafi;e  to 
her,  did  not  attempt  to  run  the  Minnesota  down, 
as  he  had  run  down  the  Cumberland.  He  stood 
off  about  a  mile  distant,  and  with  the  Yorktown 
and  Jamestown  threw  sheU  and  shot  at  the  frigate. 
The  Minnesota,  though,  from  being  aground,  un- 
able to  manoeuvre,  or  bring  all  her  guns  to  bear, 
was  fought  splendidly.  She  threw  a  sheU  at  the 
Yorktown,  which  set  her  on  fire,  and  she  was 
towed  off  by  her  consort,  the  Jamestown.  From 
the  reappearance  of  the  Yorktown  next  day,  the 
fire  must  have  been  suppressed  without  serious 
dunage.  The  after  cabms  of  the  Minnesota  were 
torn  away,  in  order  to  bring  two  of  her  large  guns 
to  bear  from  her  stem  ports,  the  position  in  which 
she  was  hing  enabling  the  rebels  to  attack  her 
there  with  impunity.  She  received  two  serious 
shots :  one,  an  eleven-inch  shell,  entered  near  the 
waist,  passed  through  the  chief  engineer's  room, 
knockmg  both  rooms  into  ruins,  and  wounding 
several  men.  Another  shot  went  clear  throuen 
the  chain  plate,  and  another  passed  through  the 
mainmast.  Six  of  the  crew  were  killed  outright 
on  board  the  Minnesota,  and  nineteen  wounded. 
The  men,  though  fighting  at  great  disadvantage, 
stuck  manfully  to  their  guns,  and  exhibited  a 
spirit  that  would  have  enabled  them  to  compete 
successfully  with  any  ordinary  vessel. 

About  nightfall,  the  Merrunac,  satisfied  with 
her  afternoon's  work  of  death  and  destruction, 
steamed  in  under  Sewall's  Point.  Tbe  day  thus 
closed  most  dismally  for  the  Union  side,  and  with 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  what  would 
occur  the  next  day.  The  Minnesota  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Merrimac ;  and  there  appeared  no 
reason  why  the  iron  monster  might  not  clear  the 
Roads  of  the  fleet,  destroy  all  the  stores  and 
warehouses  on  the  beach,  dnve  the  troops  into  the 
Fortress,  and  command  Hampton  Roads  against 
any  number  of  wooden  vessels  the  Government 
might  send  there.  Saturday  was  a  terribly  dis- 
mal night  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

About  nine  o'clock,  Ericsson's  battery,  the  Mon- 
itor, arrived  at  the  Rioads ;  and  upon  her  perform- 
ance was  felt  that  the  safety  of  their  position  in  a 
freat  measure  depended.  Never  was  a  greater 
ope  placed  upon  apparently  more  insignificant 
means ;  but  never  'was  a  great  hope  more  tri- 
umphantly fulfilled.   The  Monitor  was  the  reverse 


of  formidable,  Iving  low  on  the  water,  with  a  pUdn 
structure  amidships,  a  small  pilot-house  forwnd»  a 
diminutive  smoke-pipe  aft :  at  a  mile's  distance  the 
mi^ht  be  taken  for  a  raft,  with  an  army  ambulance 
amidships. 

When  Lieutenant  Worden  was  informed  <^  what 
had  occurred,  though  his  crew  were  sufifering  from 
exposure  and  loss  of  rest  from  a  stonny  yoyage 
around  from  New  York,  he  at  once  made  prepara- 
tions for  taking  part  in  whatever  might  oocur  next 
day. 

Before  daylight  on  Sunday  mominff,  the  Mon- 
itor moved  up,  and  took  a  position  alongade  the 
Minnesota,  l}ing  between  the  latter  sUp  and  the 
Fortress,  where  she  could  not  be  seen  by  the  reb- 
els, but  was  ready,  with  steam  up,  to  sHp  out 

Up  to  this  time,  on  Sunday,  the  rebels  cave  no 
indication  of  what  were  their  further  desu^ 
The  Merrimac  lay  up  towards  Craney  lalan^iin 
view,  but  motionless.  At  one  o'clock  she  was  ob- 
served in  motion,  and  came  out,  followed  by  the 
Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  boUi  crowded  wi^ 
troops.  The  object  of  the  leniency  towards  the 
Minnesota  on  the  previous  evening  thus  became 
evident.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  rebels  to  bring 
the  ships  aboard  the  Minnesota,  overpower  her 
crew  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  capture  both 
vessel  and  men. 

As  the  rebel  fiotilla  came  out  from  Sewill's 
Point,  the  Monitor  stood  out  boldlv  towards  theoL 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  rebels  knew  wnat  to  make  of 
•the  strange-looking  battery,  or  if  they  despised  it 
Even  the  Yorktown  kept  on  approaching,  until  a 
thirteen-inch  shell  from  the  Monitor  sent  her  to 
the  right  about  The  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor 
kept  on  approaching  each  other,  the  latter  wait- 
ing until  sne  would  choose  her  distance,  and  the 
former  apparently  not  knowingwhat  to  make  of 
her  funny-looking  antagonist  The  first  shot  from 
the  Monitor  was  fired  when  about  one  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  Merrimac,  and  this  distance 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  fifty  yards,  and  at  no 
time  during  the  furious  cannonadmg  that  ensued 
were  the  vessels  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
apart 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  animated  de- 
scriptions given  of  this  grand  contest  between  two 
vessels  of  such  formidable  offensive  and  defensive 
powers.  The  scene  was  in  plain  view  from  For- 
tress Monroe,  and  in  the  main  facts  all  the  spec- 
tators agree.  At  first  the  fight  was  very  furious, 
and  the  guns  of  the  Monitor  were  fired  riqiidly. 
As  she  carried  but  two  guns,  whilst  the  Merrimac 
had  eight,  of  course  she  received  two  or  three 
shots  for  every  one  she  gave.  Finding  that  her 
antagonist  was  much  more  formidable  than  she 
looked,  the  Merrimac  attempted  to  run  her  down. 
The  superior  speed  and  quicker  turning  qualities 
of  the  Monitor  enabled  her  to  avoid  these  shocks, 
and  to  give  the  Merrimac,  as  she  passed,  a  shot 
Once  the  Merrimac  struck  her  near  amidships, 
but  only  to  prove  that  the  battery  could  not  oe 
run  down  nor  shot  down.  She  spun  round  like 
a  top ;  and  as  she  got  her  bearing  again,  sent  one 
of  her  formidable  missiles  into  her  huge  opponent 

The  officers  of  the  Monitor,  at  thia  tuom,  had 
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gained  luch  confidence  in  the  impregnabili^  of 
Sieir  battery,  that  they  no  longer  nred  at  random, 
Dor  hastily.  The  figKt  then  assumed  its  most  in- 
teresting aspects.  The  Monitor  ran  round  the 
Merrimac  repeatedly,  probing  her  sides,  seeking 
for  weak  points,  ana  reserving  her  fire  with  cool- 
ness, imtil  she  had  the  right  spot  and  the  exact 
range,  and  made  her  experiments  accordingly.  In 
this  way  the  Merrimac  received  three  shots,  which 
seriously  damaged  her.  Neither  of  these  shots 
rebounded  at  all,  but  cut  their  way  clear  through 
iron  and  wood  into  the  ship.  Soon  after  receiving 
the  third  shot,  the  Merrimac  turned  towards  Sew- 
all's  Point,  and  made  off  at  full  speed. 

The  Monitor  followed  the  Merrimac  until  she 
got  well  inside  Sewall's  Point,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Minnesota. 

/  The  Merrimac  then  took  the  Patrick  Henry 
and  Jamestown  in  tow,  and  proceeded  to  Norfolk. 
In  making  the  plunge  at  tne  Monitor,  she  had 
lost  her  enormous  iron  beak  and  damaged  her 
machinery,  and  was  leaking  considerably. 

Thus  ended  the  most  terrific  naval  engagement 
of  the  war.  The  havoc  made  by  the  Merrimac 
among  the  wooden  vessels  of  the  Federal  navy 
was  appalling ;  but  the  providential  arrival  of  the 
Monitor  robbed  the  rebel  craft  of  its  terrors,  and 
the  destruction  of  that  one  Saturday  afternoon  in 
March  was  the  last  serious  mischief  she  ever  did. 


A  Square  Meal.  —  One  of  the  Wisconsin 
boys,  on  the  reception  at  the  return  of  the  Fifth 
regiment  of  that  State,  said :  '*  This  is  the  first 
square  meal  I've  had  since  I  left  home."  Being 
asked  what  a  square  meal  was,  he  replied,  "  Four 
cups  of  coffee,  all  the  ham  I  can  eat,  with  bread, 
butter,  pies,  cakes,  pickles,  and  cheese  in  propor- 
tion, with  ladies  smiling  to  inspire  the  appetite." 


Anecdote  of  President  Lincoln.  —  It  will 
be  remembered  that  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress was  called  in  July  following  Mr.  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration. In  the  message  then  sent  in,  speaking 
of  secession,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Southern  leaders  to  bring  it  about,  there  occurs 
the  following  remark:  '*With  rebellion  thus 
tuffar-coated,  they  have  been  drugging  the  public 
mmd  of  Uieir  section  for  more  than  tnirty  years, 
until  at  length  they  have  brought  many  gooa  men 
to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Oovemment,"  &c.  Mr.  Defries,  the  Government 
printer,  told  me  Uiat,  when  the  message  was  being 
printed,  he  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  use 
of  the  term  "  sugar-coated,"  and  finally  went  to 
the  President  about  it  llieir  relations  to  each 
other  being  of  Uie  most  intimate  character,  he 
told  Mr.  Lincoln  frankly  that  he  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different 
a£Dur  from  a  speech  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Illinois ; 
that  tiie  message  became  a  part  of  history,  and 
should  be  written  accordingly. 

^What  is  the  matter  now?"  inquired  the 
President 


"Why,"  said  Mr.  Defrees,  "you  have  used  an 
undignified  expression  in  the  message;"  and 
then,  reading  the  paragraph  aloud,  he  added,  "  I 
would  alter  the  structure  of  that,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Defrees,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that  word  ex- 
presses precisely  my  idea,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
change  it  The  time  will  never  come,  in  this 
country,  when  the  people  won't  know  exactly 
what  sugar-coated  means ! " 


THE  COMMON  SOLDIEB. 

Nobody  cared,  when  he  went  to  war, 
But  the  woman  who  cried  on  his  shoulder ; 

Nobody  decked  him  with  immortelles : 
He  was  only  a  common  soldier. 

Nobody  packed  in  a  dainty  trunk 

Folded  raiment  and  officer's  fiire : 
A  knapsack  held  all  the  new  recruit 

Might  own,  or  love,  or  eat,  or  wear* 

Nobody  gave  him  a  good-br  fi&te. 

With  sparkling  jest  and  flower-crowned  wine : 
Two  or  three  Mends  on  the  sidewalk  stood 

Watching  for  Jones,  the  fourth  in  line. 

Nobody  cared  how  the  battle  went 

With  the  man  who  fought  till  the  bullet  sped 
Through  the  coat  undecked  with  leaf  or  stax 

On  a  common  soldier  left  for  dead. 

The  cool  rain  bathed  the  fevered  wound, 
And  the  kind  clouds  wept  the  livelong  nigiht : 

A  pitying  lotion  Nature  gave, 
Till  help  might  come  with  morning  light  — 

Such  help  as  the  knife  of  the  surg^n  gives, 
Cleaving  the  gallant  arm  firom  shoulder ; 

And  another  name  swells  the  pension-list 
For  the  meagre  pay  of  a  common  soldier. 

See,  over  yonder  all  day  he  stands  — 
An  empty  sleeve  in  the  soft  wind  sways, 

As  he  holds  his  lonely  left  hand  out 
For  charity  at  the  crossing  ways. 

And  this  is  how,  with  bitter  shame. 
He  begs  his  bread  and  hardly  lives ; 

So  wearUy  ekes  out  the  sum 
A  proud  and  grateful  country  gives. 

What  matter  how  he  served  the  guns 
When  plume  and  sash  were  over  yonder  ? 

What  matter  though  he  bore  the  flag 
Through  blinding  smoke  and  batUe  thunder  } 

What  matter  that  a  wife  and  child 
Cry  softly  for  that  good  arm  rent  ? 

And  wonder  why  that  random  shot 
To  him,  their  own  beloved,  was  sent  ? 

O  patriot  hearts,  wipe  out  this  stain ; 

Oive  jewelled  cup  and  sword  no  more ; 
But  let  no  common  soldier  blush 

To  own  the  loyal  blue  he  wore. 

Shout  long  and  loud  for  victory  won 
By  chief  and  leader  stanch  and  true ; 

But  don't  forget  the  boys  that  fought  — 
Shout  for  tne  common  soldier  too* 


AMBCD0TE6,  POBTBT,   A2n>   INCIDENTS. 


Ak  iHcmsiT  of  tbb  WlLomraHS. — During 
oiw  of  the  battlei  on  the  left  of  Onot'i  ■imy,  in 
1860,  ■  fton  in  one  of  the  New  York  regimenti 
met  hi*  bthei  in  one  of  the  lebel  rcKiment*,  and 
took  him  priMoer.  It  vu  an  actiuU  occunence, 
Touched  forvpoQ  good  authoritf,  and  the  manner 
of  it  wA  this.  Jiwt  before  the  war  commenced, 
tlw  aon  left  hi*  home,  and  went  to  the  State  of 
NevYoAF  heenliited  in  the  Federal  MtTice, 
and  went  down  into  General  Grant's  annj,  and 
for  gallantry  in  action  »a«  promoted  to  a  Lieu- 
tenancy. The  father  was  in  the  ranka  yeL  On 
the  day  of  the  batUe,  while  charging  the  rebel 
worka  on  the  left,  this  son,  by  aome  curioua  hap- 
pening of  providence,  came  directly  upon  hu 
fisher  on  UM  other  aide.  *■  Hold  I "  he  cried, 
baatily,  aa  be  noticed  tui  father  waa  levelling  hia 
gnn  upon  him ;  "  don't  vou  know  whom  you  are 
Sting  at  ?  "  During  the  K>ur  yean  of  hii  aervice, 
thia  aon  had  grown  ao  mnch  that  the  father  did 
not  know  him.  "  Well,"  Bays  he,  "  I  am  your 
aon,  and  you  are  my  priaoner."  The  father  looked 
up,  cams  quickly  to  a  recwnition  of  hia  oSspring, 
and  went  to  the  rear.  Tiie  head  of  the  umily 
waa  once  a  ahoemaker  in  the  city  of  Feteraburg. 


A  FatbIotic  Abtibt.  —  A  oorreapoadentwho 
riaited  the  atudio  of  Fowera,  at  Florence,  ny* : 

"  Though  courted  and  petted  by  the  English, 
who  have  been  amon^  hia  best  patrona,  Powers  has 
alwaya  been  true  to  hu  country  —  loyal  to  the  core. 
I  waa  reminded  of  a  little  incident  which  occurred 
a  few  montha  before,  when  he  was  in  hia  atudio, 
and  an  Engliih  lady,  or  some  one  of  seccssioD 
prodiritiet,  aiked  him  if  he  had  ever  executed  a 
buat  of  Jefieraon  Davis.  '  No,  madam,'  said  be, 
his  blight  eye  flashing  with  fire,  ■  I  hope  that  be- 
fore long,  an  artiat  of  another  profeaaion  than 
mine  may  have  the  pleasure  of  executing  htm.' 
We  apoke  of  the  reamneas  of  the  English  to  be 
OD  our  side,  now  that  ■uccess  had  crowned  our 
arma.  '  Ah,'  said  be,  ■  I  know  not  which  ia  the 
more  annoyinff,  when  you  are  tr^'ing  to  get  a 
heavy  load  up  hill,  to  have  aome  one  hitch  on  his 
hoTHc  behind  and  pull  you  back,  or  when  you  are 

Eing  down  hill,   to  have  him  put  on  his  horses 
fore,  and  daah  away  with  all  fury,  to  the  risk  of 
upaettiug  your  load  and  breaking  your  neck.* " 


A  NiOHT  IN  MtSBOURI.  —  Until  1  began  to 
fbllow  the  camp,  I  bad  never  known,  save  by 
auricular  evidence,  of  thoae  unpoetical  insecta 
known  as  fleas  i  but  one  night  in  Syracuse,  Mo., 
"  our  mesa  "  experienced  the  cruelty  and  auvage- 
ness  of  the  diminutive  foes  of  man,  to  our  bodies' 
extremest  diasatisfaction.  We  were  all  lounging 
in  the  tent,  reading,  undreaming  of  enemies  of 
any  kind,  when  we  all  became  restless,  and  the 
interest  of  our  books  began  seriously  to  dimin' 
ish.  lliere  were  various  manual  applications  to 
varioua  parts  of  the  body,  multifarious  shiftings 
of  position,  accompanied  with  emphatic  expletives 
that  soundisd  marrelloualy  like  oaths. 


"What  is  the  matter  fwM  asked  by  one  of 
UB  to  the  other.  "What  renden  you  ao  unMajF' 

"Heaven  knowt,"  waa  the  answer;  "but  I 
Itdi  like  Satan." 

"  My  body  is  on  fire,"  obaerved  one. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  another, "  if  I  have  eontraetsd 
a  loathsome  disease." 

"  Confound  it !  what  ails  me  ?  " 

"And  meP"  "And  meP"  "And  meP"  waa 
echoed  from  my  compMiions. 

One  hand  became  insufficient  to  allay  the  aor 
tation  of  our  corporeality.  Both  hands  beeuna 
requisite  to  the  task,  and  our  volumea  were  oa- 
ceMarily  laid  aside.  No  one  yet  appeared  aware 
of  the  cause  of  his  suffering.  If  we  were  not  all 
in  Tophet,  no  one  could  deny  we  had  gone  to  the 
old  Scratch.  We  seemed  to  be  labOTUg  under 
an  uncontrollable  nerroua  complaint.  We  tbmr 
our  hands  about  wildly.  We  aeiied  our  fleah 
rudely,  and  rubbed  our  clothes  until  they  tuuif 
ignited  from  friction.  One  of  the  quartet  ooold 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  threw  off  hii  coat  and 
vest  spasmodicafiv,  and  even  his  undergarments, 
and  solemnly  exclaimed : 

"  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ! " 

The  mystery  was  explained,  the  enigma  acdved. 

The  martyrs  person  was  covered  with  email 
black  spots,  that  disappeared  and  reappeared  in 
the  same  instant 


The  rest  of  us  fallowed  bis  example,  and  con- 
verted ourselves  into  model  artists. 

We  were  all  covered  with  fleas. 

Fleas  were  everywhere.  Tent,  straw,  hooka, 
blankets,  valiies,  saddles,  swarmed  with  tbcm. 

The  air  scintillated  with  their  blackness. 

We  rushed  out  of  the  tent 

They  were  there  in  myriads. 

The  moonlight  fell  in  checkered  beama  through 
their  innumerable  akippinga. 

They  made  a  terrible  charge,  aa  of  a  forlorn 

ipe,  and  drove  us  back. 

We   roared   with  anger   and  with   pain,   and 

ud  curaea  made  the  atmosphere  assume  a  vio- 

Thiee  of  the  flea-besieged  caught  up  cant««ng 
of  whiskey  and  brandy,  and  poured  the  contents 
their  persons  and  down  their  throat*  j 
scratching  meanwhile  like  a  thousand  cats  of  the 
Thomas  persuasion,  and  leapiiur  about  like  dan- 
cing dervishes.  The  more  the  neas  bit,  the  more 
the  victims  drank ;  and  I,  having  no  taste  for 
liquor,  began  to  envy  them,  as,  in  their  increoa- 
ing  intoxication,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves 
after  a  sardonic  iashion.  The  fleas  redoubled 
their  ferocity  on  me,  and  I  surrendered  at  diaorv- 
tion,  and  at  lost  became  resigned  to  their  at- 
tacks, until,   a  few  minutes  after,  a  storm  that 


A  nappy  idea  seized  n: 

I  caught  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  placed 
them  on  my  sable  steed,  "  Festus,"  which  stood 
neighing  to  the  tempest,  a  few  feet  from  the 
camp.    I  mounted  tae  fleet-footed  borte,  and. 
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node  «•  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  cried, "  Qo^'  to  the 
reetiye  ftnimal  i  and  off  we  sped,  to  the  amase- 
ment  of  the  tentinels,  througn  the  darkness  and 
the  storm.  Every  few  moments  the  lightning 
Ubucd  around  us  with  a  lurid  sheen,  as  we 
went  like  the  wind  through  the  tempestuous 
night. 

*'  Festus  "  enjoyed  it,  as  did  his  rider ;  and  six 
swift-speeding  mues  were  passed  ere  I  drew  the 
rein  upon  the  neck  of  the  panting  beast,  covered 
with  white  flecks  of  foam. 

I  jpaused,  and  felt  that  the  fleas  had  been  left  be- 
hina.  The  nelting  rain  and  rushing  blast  had  been 
too  much  mr  th»m,  while  the  exercise  had  made 
BT  attirelcws  body  glow  into  a  pleasant  warmth. 
**  JPestus  "  galloped  back,  and  soon  I  was  in  the 
tent^  rolled  so  closely  in  the  blanket  that  no  new 
attaek  of  the  fleas  could  reach  me.-  My  com- 
nanions,  overcome  with  their  exertions,  suffer- 
ngs,  and  potations,  had  lain  down ;  but  the  fleas 
were  still  upon  them,  and  thej  rolled  and  tossed 
more  than  a  rural  tragedian  m  the  tent  scene  of 
**  Bidiard  the  Third."  They  were  asleep,  and  yet 
they  moaned  piteously,  and  scratched  with  de- 
moniac violence.  In  spite  of  my  pity  for  the  poor 
fellows,  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  I  awoke,  and  the  tent 
waa  vacant 

Horrid  thought ! 

Had  the  fleas  carried  them  off? 

I  went  out  to  search  for  them,  and,  after  dili- 

Sit  quest,  found  them  still  in  Nature's  garb, 
tributed  miscellaneously  about  the  encamp- 
ment. In  their  physical  torture  they  had  uncon- 
sciottsly  rolled  out  of  the  tent  One  lay  in  an 
adjacent  ditch,  a  second  under  an  artillery  wag- 
on, and  the  third  was  convulsively  grasping  the 
earth,  as  if  he  were  endeavoring  to  dig  his  own 
grave;  believing,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  tomb 
neither  Fortune  nor  fleas  could  ever  harm  him 
more.  The  unfortunate  two  were  covered  with 
crimson  spots,  and  looked  as  if  recovering;  from 
the  small-pox.  I  pulled  them,  still  stupid  from 
their  spiritual  excess,  into  the  tent  asain,  and 
ooverea  them  with  blankets,  though  they  swore 
incoherently  as  I  did  so,  evidently  believing 
that  some  giant  flea  was  dragging  them  to  per- 
dition. 

When  they  were  fully  aroused,  they  fell  to 
scratching  again  most  riolently,  but  uiew  not 
what  had  occurred  undi  they  had  recalled  the 
events  of  the  previous  ni^ht  They  then  blas- 
phemed afresh,  and  unammously  consigned  the 
entire  race  of  fleas  to  the  bottomless  pit  The 
fleaa  still  tried  to  bite,  but  could  flnd  no  new 
plaees,  and  my  companions  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  them. 

They  felt  no  uneasiness  for  the  coming  night ; 
they  were  aware  that  the  new  fleas  would  retire 
from  a  field  so  completely  occupied,  and  that  the 
domesticated  creatures  were  in  sufficient  force  to 
rout  all  invaders. 

So  ended  that  memorable  Noche  Triste,  in  ex- 
emplification of  the  scriptural  declaration : 

^Xbe irioked  iee  when  no  man  pursoeth." 


Sebvilb  lN8t7SBEcnoN8. — In  the  first  year 
of  the  war  the  people  of  the  South  in  many 

S laces  felt  that  they  were  standing  over  a  smoul- 
ering  volcano.  It  was  feared,  and  by  many  be- 
lieved, that  a  general  servile  insurrection  would 
take  place  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of 
the  Union  forces,  and  that  Southern  society  would 
be  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  combined  action  of 
hostile  pressure  from  without  and  terrible  com- 
motions within. 

In  feet,  disturbances  of  diis  kind  did  take  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  South,  and  when  they 
were  quieted  and  the  mutineers  were  arrested 
there  followed  scenes  of  horrid  torture  and  sidi- 
enin^  executions  which  have  had  no  equal  on  the 
contment,  except  in  the  Indian  wars.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  insurrection  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  executions  that  followed  it  is  from  a 
private  letter  written  from  CSiarleston  in  the  fell 
of  1861: 

"No  general  insurrection  has  taken  place, 
though  several  revolts  have  been  attempted  i 
two  quite  recently,  emd  in  these  cases  whole  famr 
Hies  were  murdered  before  the  sUxees  were  suMued. 
Then  came  retaliation  of  the  most  fearftd  diar- 
acter.  At  any  time  where  servants  assail  or 
murder  white  persons,  speedy  and  severe  punish- 
ment is  administered ;  but  now  they  do  not  wait 
for  the  action  of  the  law.  Lynch  law  prevails. 
In  these  revolts,  which  occurred  in  the  interior 
of  the  State,  most  of  the  servants  who  partid- 
pated  were  either  shot  in  the  conflict  or  as  soon 
as  captured,  and  two  of  them  were  burned  to 
death. 

''  To  say  they  were  burned  to  death  seems  a 
simple  sentence,  devoid  of  any  special  horror  i 
but  the  scene,  as  described  to  me  by  a  witness, 
was  too  dreadful  for  mortal  eyes.  Imag^e  the 
poor  wretches,  red  with  the  blood  of  their  mas- 
ters, cowering  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom 
they  need  not  look  for  pity ;  not  even  for  time 
to  repent  of  deeds  which  exclude  them  from  hope 
here^r.  They  are  dogged  and  defiant  towards 
their  captors,  until  their  doom  is  pronounced— a 
fate  of  which  they  have  a  special  horror.  Dragged 
to  the  place  of  execution,  within  sight  of  their 
own  houses,  surrounded  by  their  fellow-servantSy 
who  are  compelled  to  witness  the  sight,  the^  are 
bound  to  strong  trees,  with  great  heaps  or  pine 
knots  piled  close  around  their  persons.  Directly 
the  torch  is  applied,  and  the  inflammable  pine 
bursts  into  a  vivid  flame.  When  the  blase  reaches 
the  bodies,  and  the  sensitive  flesh  peels  and 
crackles,  their  cries  are  too  fearftd  to  be  heard  by 
human  ears.  Nor  is  the  torment  soon  over.  The 
flames  scorch  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies,  pro- 
ducing exquisite  agony,  but  slowly  bum  into  the 
vitals,  untd  the  wretched  sufferers  go  to  judg* 
ment  with  all  their  crimes  upon  their  neads. 

<'  I  undertook  to  say  the  apprehension  of  ser* 
vile  insurrection  lost  its  power  when,  as  time 
passed,  all  seemed  peaceml;  so  we  easily  fell 
tMck  into  dreams  of  security  until  these  events 
arouscwl  us  to  watchftilness.  This  news  is  sup* 
pressed  as  fer  as  possible,  and  kept  entirely  firm 
the  papers,  for  the  negroes  hear  what  is  puluiahadf 
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if  they  do  not  read  it,  and  aoch  examples  might 
produce  disastrouB  consequences." 


A  Sailob's  Stort. — On  the  10th  of  April, 
1862,  a  month  after  the  great  naral  fi^ht  in 
Hampton  Roads,  there  was  a  grand  recention  in 
New  York  of  the  surviving  heroes  of  tne  Con- 
gress and  the  Cumberland. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Willard,  one 
of  the  sailors  on  the  Congress,  gave,  in  his  vigor- 
ous way,  an  account  of  iSe  action,  as  follows : 
•  "  Gentlemen  and  ladies :  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  this  kind  of  speaking.  I  am  not  used  to  it 
I  have  been  too  long  in  a  man-of-war.  I  enlisted 
in  a  man-of-war  when  I  was  thirteen  years  of 
age.  (I  am  now  forty.)  I  have  been  in  one  ever 
smce.  We  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  Congress, 
waiting  for  the  Merrimac,  with  the  Cumberland. 
I  claim  a  timber-head  in  both  ships.  I  belonged 
to  the  Cumberland  in  the  destroymg  of  the  navy 
yard  and  the  ships  at  Norfolk.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  when  the  Merrimac  came  out,  we  were  as 
tickled  as  a  boy  would  be  with  his  father  coming 
home  with  a  new  kite  for  him.  [Loud  laughter 
and  applause.]  She  fired  a  gun  at  us.  It  went 
dean  tnrough  the  ship,  and  killed  nobody.  The 
next  one  was  a  shelL  It  came  in  at  a  port-hole, 
kflled  six  men,  and  exploded  and  killed  nine  more. 
The  next  one  killed  ten.  Then  she  went  down  to 
the  Cumberland.  She  had  an  old  grudge  against 
her,  and  she  took  her  hog-fashion,  as  I  should 
say.  rOreat  laughter.]  The  Cumberland  fought 
her  as  long  as  she  could.    She  fired  her  spar-deck 

funs  at  her  after  her  gun-deck  was  under  water ; 
ut  the  shot  had  no  more  efiect  than  peas.  She 
sunk  the  Cumberland  in  about  seven  fathoms  of 
water.  You  know  what  a  fathom  is  —  six  feet 
We  lay  in  nine  fathoms ;  and  it  would  not  do  to 
sink  in  that  We  slipped  our  cable,  and  mn  into 
shallower  water  to  get  our  broadside  on  the  Mer- 
rimac, but  we  got  her  bows  on.  That  ^ve  them 
a  chance  to  rake  us  as  they  did.  The  com- 
mander opened  a  little  port-hole  and  said: 
'  Smith,  wul  you  surrender  the  ship  ? '  Says  he, 
'  No,  not  as  long  as  I  have  got  a  ^n,  or  a  man 
to  man  it'  They  fired  a  broadside.  The  men 
moved  the  dead  bodies  away,  and  manned  the 
guns  again.  They  fired  another  broadside,  and 
dismounted  both  the  guns,  and  killed  the  crews. 
When  they  first  went  oy  us,  they  set  us  afire  by 
a  shell  exploding  near  the  magazine.  (I  know 
where  the  magazine  is  —  you  folks  don't)  Last 
broadside  she  killed  our  commander,  Mr.  Smith, 
our  sailing-master,  and  the  pilot  We  had  no 
chance  at  all.  We  were  on  the  spar-deck  —  most 
of  us  —  the  other  steamers  firing  at  us,  and  we 
dodging  the  shot  No  chance  to  dodge  down 
below,  because  you  could  not  see  the  shot  till 
they  were  inside  of  the  ship.  We  had  no  chance, 
ana  we  surrendered.  The  rebel  officers — we 
knowed  'em  all — all  old  playmates,  shipmates  — 
came  home  in  the  Germantown  with  tnem  —  all 
old  playmates,  but  rascals  now.  She  left  us,  and 
she  went  toward  Norfolk  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
She  returned  in  the  morning  to  have  what  I'd  cul 


a  'fimdango'  with  the  Ifinneaota;  aadtiwinl 
thin||  she  knowed,  the  little  bumble-beoy  iht 
Momtor,  was  there,  and  she  went  badL.  I  lure 
no  more  to  say,  people ;  bat  there  is  the  flag  tkit 
the  fiithers  of  our  country  left  ns,  and^  by  tfas 
powers  of  God  above  us,  well — " 

The  brave  sailor's  dosing  sentence  was  farola 
olor  by  long  and  repeated  cheers  from  the  sndi- 
ence.  ^___^ 

Anecdote  op  Pbesident  LiNOouf. — Fran- 
dent  Lincoln,  having  been  applied  to  to  podcm  a 
repentant  slave-trader  who  had  been  aenteneedto 
prison,  answered  the  applicant:  "My  fiieBdyif 
this  man  had  been  guuty  of  the  worst  nmider 
that  can  be  conceived  o(  I  mi^t,  perfaaps,  hsfs 
pardoned  him.  You  know  the  weakness  of  ay 
nature — always  open  to  the  appeals  of  repeat- 
ance  or  of  grief ;  and  with  such  a  toocfaing  letter^ 
and  such  recommendations,  I  could  not  renst 
But  any  man  who  would  go  to  Africa  sod  snatdi 
from  a  mother  her  childroi,  to  sell  them  into  in- 
terminable bondage,  mereljr  for  the  sake  of  peeii- 
niary  gain,  shall  never  receive  pardon  from 


Taking  the  Oath.  — A  very  shrewd,  sensHib 
man  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  who  had  beat 
a  strong  Union  man  until  the  Ymikees  got  ihatf 
but  who,  after  that,  became  equally  as  strong  a 
Southerner,  went  to  Columbia  one  dsj,  snd  was 
brought  before  General  Negley.  ^  Wdl*"  aaU 
General  Negley,  "Mr.  B.,  you  must  take  the 
oath  before  vou  go  home." 

" Very  welt,"  siud  B. ;  "just  have  it  bosed  op. 
General,  and  111  take  it  out" 

"O,"  said  General  Negley,  ^yoa  don't  mi- 
derstand  me ;  you  must  tsdLe  the  oath  to  suppuit 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

"Why,  General,']  said  friend  B.,  "I  have  a 
wife  and  several  children,  and  it's  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  support  them.  I  am  a  poor  man,  wad 
I  can't  think  of  supporting  the  whole  United 
States  —  that's  rather  too  much." 

By  this  time  N^ley  became  rather  impatipnt 
"  Here,"  said  he,  handing  B.  the  printed  oath, 
"read  it  for  yoursel£" 

"  I  can't  read,"  said  B. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Negley,  turning  to  tin  Fh>- 
vost  Marshal,  "  give  him  a  pass  an^^w ;  be  has 
no  sense." 

And  thus  he  went  home  without  taking  the 
oath,  and  the  Yankee  General  was  outwitted. 


Get  off  that  Stump.— Among  the  paroled 
rebel  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  Cairo  was  a  man 
a  little  over  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  height  He 
started  out  with  the  Missouri  troops  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  stuck  to  them  until 
the  "  dog  was  dead,"  and  never  received  a  scratdL 
Soon  afUr  he  was  mustered  into  the  rebel  ser- 
vice, the  regiment  to  whidi  he  belong^  appeaivd 
before  the  Colonel  on  dress  parade,  and  Uie  Col- 
onel, who  ]>rided  himself  on  the  fine  appearance 
and  good  sise  of  his  men,  oast  his  eyes  along  the 
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line  with  a  Bmile  of  Belf-aatisfaction,  until  they 
tested  on  the  towering  fonn  of  the  tall  Missourian, 
when  he  knit  his  brows,  and  called  out  fiercely  in 
tiiunder  tones,  "Get  off  that  stump,  you  imperti- 
nent scoundrel,  or  111  order  you  under  arrest." 
The  soldiers  looked  at  each  other,  wondering  what 
the  Colonel  meant,  but  no  one  moved.  Fmding 
his  authority  treated  with  disrespect,  he  fairly 
boiled  with  rage,  and  advancing  to  Uie  soldier, 
he  exclaimed,  *'  What  in  the  devil  are  you  stand- 
ing on  ?  "  The  soldier  respectfully  replied,  '*  On 
mv  feet,  ColoneL"  The  Colonel  was  completely 
taken  back,  as  he  surveyed  this  tall  specimen  oi 
hnmanitv  from  head  to  foot  in  blank  amazement ; 
lie  mumbled  an  apology  for  his  rude  remarks,  and 
hastened  away,  leaving  his  men  convulsed  with 
laughter.  ''  Get  off  that  stump  "  became  a  by- 
woni  with  the  Missouri  rebels,  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  live  as  long  as  the  long  Missourian. 


horses,  and  the  Confederate  President  was  at  last 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States." 


The  Capture  op  Jeffebson  Davis.  —  An 
pfficer  who  accompanied  Davis  in  his  flight  from 
Siehmond,  and  wno  was  present  at  his  capture, 
gives  the  following  account  of  that  affair : 

"  Davis  ran  his  risks  and  took  his  chances,  fully 
oonsdous  of  imminent  danger,  yet  powerless,  from 
physical  weariness,  to  do  all  he  aesifned  doing 
sigainst  the  danger.  When  the  musketry  firing 
was  heard  in  the  morning,  at '  dim  gray  dawn,'  it 
was  supposed  to  be  between  the  rebel  marauders 
and  Mr.  Davis'  few  camp  defenders.  Under  this 
impression  he  hurriedly  put  on  his  boots,  and 
prepared  to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  interpos- 
ing, saying: 

**  *  lliey  will  at  least  as  yet  respect  me.' 

"As  he  got  to  the  tent  door  thus  hastily 
equipped,  and  with  this  good  intention  of  pre- 
ventmg  an  effusion  of  blood  by  an  appeal  in  the 
name  of  a  fading,  but  not  whoUy  fadea  authority, 
he  saw  a  few  cavalry  ride  up  Uie  road  and  de- 
ploy in  front. 

^ '  Ha,  Federals ! '  was  his  exclamation. 

"'Then  you  are  captured,'  cried  Mrs.  Davis, 
with  emotion. 

"  In  a  moment  she  caught  an  idea — a  woman's 
idea  —  and  as  quickly  as  women  in  an  emergency 
execute  their  oesigns,  it  was  done.  He  slept  in 
a  wrapper  —  a  loose  one.  It  was  yet  around  him. 
lliis  she  fastened  ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  then, 
bidding  him  adieu,  urged  him  to  go  to  the  spring, 
a  short  distance  off,  where  his  horses  and  arms 
were.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  not  even 
a  pistol  in  the  tent  Davis  felt  that  his  only  course 
was  to  reach  his  horse  and  arms,  and  complied. 
As  he  was  leavine  the  door,  followed  by  a  servant 
with  a  water-bucket.  Miss  Howell  fiung  a  shawl 
over  his  head.  There  was  no  time  to  remove  it 
without  exposure  and  embarrassment,  and  as  he 
bad  not  far  to  go,  he  ran  the  chance  exactly  as 
it  was  devised  for  him.  In  these  two  articles  con- 
sisted the  woman's  attire  of  which  so  much  non- 
iense  has  been  spoken  and  written,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  and  in  this  way,  was  Jeffer- 
son Davis  going  forth  to  perfect  his  escape. 

"  But  it  was  too  late  for  any  effort  to  reach  his 


Bob,  the  "  Bullt  Bot." — Among  the  sharp 
boys  in  Sherman's  army,  on  the  grand  march, 
was  a  ffraduate  of  the  common  schools  of  North- 
em  Ohio  —the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother. 
The  fond  mother  had  no  word  from  her  son  from 
the  time  the  army  left  Chattanooga  till  it  reached 
Atlanta.  She  waited  for  tidings  with  much  anx- 
iety, watching  daily  the  newspaper  reports.  At 
length,  several  days  after  the  taking  of  Atlanta 
had  been  announced,  a  letter  was  brought  her, 
which  read  as  follows: 

«  Atlanta. 

<<  Deab  Mother  :  Bully  boy  all  right. 

"  Bob." 

In  due  time,  Sherman  marched  from  Atlanta 
to  Savannah.  There  was  a  fight  behind  Savan- 
nah. The  widowed  mother  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers that  the  company  to  which  her  boy  belonged 
was  in  that  fight.  With  almost  sleepless  anxiety 
she  waited  for  news  horn  him.  One  day  she  re- 
ceived a  note  which  read  thus : 

'*  Savaitnah. 

"  Deab  Motheb:  Bully  boy  got  a  hole  in  his 
hide  —  not  bad.  Bob." 

In  the  march  of  events,  Sherman's  men  reached 
Washington,  were  mustered  out,  and  the  com- 
pany to  which  "  Bob  "  belonged  went  to  the  cap- 
ital of  Ohio.  Here  "  Bob  "  had  his  final,  honor- 
able discharge,  and  when  he  had  made  it  "all 
right"  vrith  the  paymaster,  and  was  again  a  citi- 
zen, he  sent  the  following  telegram : 

**  Columbus. 

**  Deab  Motheb  :  Bully  boy  home  to-morrow. 

"  Bob." 

When  asked  by  a  friend,  to  whom  the  infre- 
quency  and  brevity  of  his  epistles  home  had  been 
mentioned,  why  he  did  not  write  oftener,  and  at 
greater  length,  he  answered  :* 

"  Bully  boy's  got  his  haversack  full.  Keep  it 
aU  to  tell  by  word  of  mouth.  Won't  he  have  a 
good  time  talking  up  the  old  lady  ?  " 


The  Fiest  Bebel  Adbobal.  —  Harry  Maury 
was  a  dashing  youn^  Southron,  a  nephew  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  National  Observatory  memory. 
He  had  been  educated  for  tiie  navy,  and  was 
only  thoroughly  alive  in  scenes  of  adventure  and 
peril.  He  rushed  into  Walker's  Nicara^  ex- 
pedition as  if  it  had  been  a  schoolboy  firohc ;  and 
nis  escapade  of  capturing^ the  revenue  cutter  Su- 
san, with  all  on  board,  officers  and  men,  and  run- 
ning her  off  to  the  West  Indies,  without  compass 
or  pilot,  and  making  his  way  back  by  the  corks 
he  left  in  his  wake,  are  ^et  fresh  in  the  memory. 

In  January,  1861,  this  young  "  Hairy  "  mount- 
ed one  six-pound  gun  upon  ms  bit  of  a  pleasure 
yachty  laid  in  three  hams  and  five  banrela  of 
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whiskey  for  stores,  ancbored  off  Fort  Momn,  in 
Mobile  Bay,  trained  a  pum|>-log  affainst  toe  for- 
tress, took  observations  with  a  table-leg,  sent  a 
•amnions  to  surrender,  and  thus  inaugurated  the 
Confederate  navy. 

Subsequently  ne  led  an  Alabama  regiment,  was 
badly  wounded,  captured,  and  exchaiu^ed,  and 
now,  disabled  either  for  mischief  or  for  frolic, 
Hngers  out  a  painful  life  somewhere  in  Dixie. 

§0  much  for  the  first  Admiral  of  the  rebel  Ar- 
mada. —  B.  F.  Taylor. 


Wanted  to  "get  out.'*  —  The  following 
•torv  was  told  bya  correspondent,  at  the  depot 
of  Prisoners  of  W  ar,  at  Johnson's  Island : 

"  Last  night,  a  number  of  prisoners  made  a  fu- 
tile attempt  to  escape  hj  diggmg  under  the  fence. 
They  commenced  a  nune  under  the  floor  of  a 
building  next  to  the  wall,  and  four  succeeded  in 

Stting  through,  making  their  exit  on  the  side  of 
s  fmce.  But  fortunately  the  fifth  was  a  size 
kvcer  than  he  imagined  himself  to  be,  and  stuck 
in  tbe  mud,  as  the  bojrs  say.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  his  head  through,  but  somehow  got  his 
arms  m  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  move, 
being  evidently  under  much  excitement,  and  anx- 
ious to  make  his  escape  with  all  possible  speed. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  nis  conurades,  who  had  made 
their  escape,  were  anxious  that  he  should  accom- 
pany them  on  their  imaginary  journey  South; 
and  after  undergoing  a  severe  operation  of  hair- 
pulling -»  as  thkt  was  the  only  hold  they  could 
get  — -he  declined  going  any  farther  at  that  time. 
And  after  bidding  his  more  fortunate  comrades 
to  take  a  lock  of  his  extricated  hair  with  them 
to  his  sweetheart  in  Dixie,  he  bade  them  fere- 
well  ;  and  they  left  him  in  this  ludicrous  position, 
perfectly  disgusted. 

"But  now  arose  the  second  difficulty:  his 
fijends  on  the  inside  thought  that  he  was  mtrud- 
ing  upon  their  rights,  and  informed  bim  that  if 
he  dia  not  intend  to  go  any  farther  it  was  very 
impolite  to  stop  up  the  hole  with  his  precious 
aeli,  and  keep  tnem  from  going  too.  After  much 
persuading,  by  way  of  pulling  at  his  legs,  and 
again  pushing,  of  no  avail,  they,  too,  abandoned 
the  enterprise  of  extricating  the  poor,  miserable 
wretch.  But  what  this  unlucky  being  lacked  in 
the  organ  of  size  he  made  up  in  the  organ  of  en- 
durance, for  he  actually  remained  in  this  tight 
place  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  half 
past  five  in  the  morning.  It  was  raining  nearly 
the  whole  night,  and  was  uncomfortably  cola. 
The  first  that  was  discovered  of  him  was  by  the 
sentinel,  who  heard  a  suppressed  voice,  saying : 

** '  I  want  to  get  out  o*  this.' 

"  Sentinel — •  Where  are  you  ? ' 

"  Bebel  — '  Here,  under  tne  fence.  I  want  to 
get  out ! ' 

"  Sentinel  —  *  Well,  get  out,  or  I'll  shoot  you.' 

'<  Rebel  —  <  I  am  fast !  Don't  shoot  1  I  am 
fait!' 

'*  The  Corporal  of  the  guard  was  called,  who 
brought  a  light,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
rebel  planted,  with  his  head  protruding  oat  of 
the  toud  eartL 


<<  It  was  agreed  amonff  the  boys,  that  with  the 
addition  of  a  head-boanC  with  his  name  inscribed 
on  it, '  Captain  Pole,  who  stuck  in  the  hole,'  he 
would  be  buried  deeently  enough.  But  after 
consulting  the  officer  of  the  guard  they  eondaded 
to  dig  him  out.  The  ludicrous  appearance  he 
presented  created  great  merriment ;  muddy,  drip* 

Sing,  half  foundered,  forth  he  came,  wringing 
imself  as  he  went,  '  with  the  look  of  a  '*  wet- 
down  "  rooster  in  a  fall  rain  storm.'  He  said  he 
was  the  first  who  attempted  to  escape,  but  no  n* 
liance  was  placed  on  his  statement,  and  pickets 
were  sent  out,  and  those  prisoners  who  were  out 
were  discovered  in  the  badi  part  of  the  islsoxd 
building  a  raft,  and  were  brought  in  aiMl  ae* 
cured."  , 

An  Ikcidekt  op  Fair  Oaks. — On  the  datk 
nights  that  followed  the  first  and  the  disastrovt 
day  at  Fair  Oaks,  hundreds  of  soldiers  remember 
with  what  fierce  enthusiasm  Meagher  and  his  Irish 
brigade  pressed  forward  over  the  dead  and  dymg. 
Then  early  the  following  momine  there  came  the 
wild  shout,  the  rush,  the  dash,  we  doid  stillneat, 
and  then  the  yell  of  victorious  Erin. 

In  the  midst  of  that  red  battle  scene  there  oc- 
curred one  of  those  touching  inddents  in  wh&di 
this  unhappy  civil  war  has  abounded. 

Amons  General  Meagher's  men  was  one  O'Neill^ 
a  soldierly  appearing  fellow,  aged,  perhaps,  thirtr , 
dark  complexioned,  robust,  and  undoubtedly  ficul 
of  pluck.  On  that  terrible  Sabbath  momuig  a 
portion  of  the  Irish  brigade  swept  over  the  rail- 
road and  into  an  adjacent  swamp,  rail  of  dead  hor* 
rors,  for  there  was  one  scene  of  the  previous  di^s 
struggle.  A  rebel  Lieutenant,  at  the  head  of  those 
who  remained  of  his  company,  dashed  madly  on 
the  Irish  line  of  steel,  whicn  stood  firm  as  the  rock 
of  Cashel ;  and  the  impotent,  insurrectionary  wave 
was  repelled  with  a  reactionary  shock  that  scat- 
tered it  like  spray.  Forty  reoels  lay  dead  axul 
wounded ;  and  foremost  among  them  all  the  young 
Lieutenant,  a  bullet  having  shattered  his  left  knee. 
Of  course  he  fell  into  our  hands  a  prisoner,  and 
with  his  companions  was  thereafter  soon  carried 
to  the  rear.  This  young  man — long  hair,  dark 
eyes,  straight  and  soldierly — was  admired  for  his 
bearing,  which  was  that  of  a  proud  foe,  foiled,  but 
not  vanquished.  There  was  a  halt  near  the  station, 
where  the  O'Neill  alluded  to  above  then  was,  as  a 
temporary  guard  over  some  other  prisoners.  As 
he  gazed  at  the  wounded  rebel  officer,  a  visible 
change  overspread  his  features.  He  asked  one 
of  his  superiors  if  he  might  speak  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant. His  joy  knew  no  hounds  when  he  learned 
that  this  was  Phil  O'Neill,  C.  S.  A.,  a  younger 
brother,  of  whom  the  family  had  had  no  tidi^^ 
for  fifteen  years.  He  had  hved  as  a  clerk  in  SSt- 
vannah,  had  enlisted  as  a  private,  for  good  con- 
duct had  been  promoted,  and  was  at  length  a 
prisoner.  The  young  Confederate,  when  fully 
aware  of  this  interesting  discovery,  again  wept 
tears  of  joy,  and  the  scene  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  romantic  circumstance  was  made 
known  to  Greneral  Meagher,  to  whom  the  laen- 
tenant  was  introduced,  and  for  whom  the  Oenend 
did  everything  in  his  power.    Though  the  cap- 
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tared  officer  would  not  fight  on  our  ride,  he  would 
not  be  exchanged,  and  went  North,  where,  in  a 
brief  period,  he  took  the  oath  of  alle^ance.  Hit 
brother  was  killed  while  butting  un(iter  Bumside 
against  the  stone  wall  at  Fredericksbuig,  and  Am 
coergrten  sprig  wcu  nearui  to  the  enemy. 


Speech  op  Mrs.  Booth. — On  the  dd  of 
Ajpril,  1864,  the  widow  of  Major  Booth,  who  was 
kuled  in  the  barbarous  attack  on  Fort  Pillow, 
arriTed  at  Fort  Pickering,  below  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. Colonel  Jackson,  of  the  Sixth  United 
States  heavy  artillery,  had  his  regiment  formed 
into  line  for  her  reception.  In  front  of  its  centre 
stood  fourteen  men,  as  fine,  brave  fellows  as  tread 
the  earth.  They  were  the  remnant  of  the  first 
battalion  of  the  regiment  now  drawn  up — all 
who  had  escaped  the  fiendish  scenes  of  Fort 
PiUow — scenes  that  have  stamped  the  deepest 
blackness  on  the  infamous  brow  of  treason. 

Mrs.  Booth  came  forward.  In  her  hand  she 
bore  a  flag,  red  and  clotted  with  human  bbod. 
She  took  a  position  in  front  of  the  fourteen  he- 
roes, so  lately  under  her  deceased  husband's  com- 
mand. 

The  ranks  before  her  observed  a  silence  that 
was  full  of  solemnity.  Manv  a  hardy  face  showed 
bv  twitching  lids  and  humid  eves  how  the  sight 
oi  the  bereaved  lady  touched  bosoms  that  could 
meet  steel,  and  drew  on  the  fountain  of  tears  that 
had  remained  dry  even  amid  the  piteous  sights 
witnessed  on  the  battle-field  after  a  fierce  action. 

Turning  to  the  men  before  her,  she  said : 

**  Boys,  I  have  iust  come  from  a  visit  to  the 
hospital  of  Mound  City.  There  I  saw  your  com- 
rades, wounded  at  the  bloody  struggle  in  Fort 
Pillow.  There  I  found  this  flag — you  recognize 
it.  One  of  your  comrades  saved  it  from  the  in- 
sultinff  touch  of  traitors  at  Fort  Pillow ! 

"  I  nave  given  to  mv  country  all  I  had  to  give 
--  my  husband — such  a  sift !  Yet  I  have  freely 
given  him  for  fireedom  and  mv  country. 

'^  After  my  husband's  cola  remains,  the  next 
dearest  object  left  me  in  the  world  is  this  flag — 
the  flag  tnat  waved  in  proud  defiance  over  the 
works  of  Fort  Pillow ! 

"Soldiers:  this  flag  I  give  to  you,  knowing 
that  you  will  ever  rememMr  the  last  words  of 
my  noble  husband:  'Never  surrender  the  flag 
to  traitors.' " 

Colonel  Jackson  then  received  from  her  hand, 
on  behalf  of  his  command,  the  blood-stained  flag. 
He  called  upon  the  regiment  to  receive  it  as  such 
a  gift  ought  to  be  received.  At  that  call  he  and 
every  man  of  the  regiment  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and,  solemnly  appealing  to  the  God  of  battles, 
each  one  swore  to  avenge  their  brave  and  fidlen 
comrades,  and  never — never  to  surrender  the 
fl^to  traitors ! 

The  scene  was  one  never  surpassed  in  emotional 
incident.  Beside  the  swift-roUing  waters  of  the 
Missisrippi — within  the  enclosure  that  bristled 
with  the  death-dealing  cannon — knelt  these 
rough  soldiersy  whose  bosoms  were  heaving  with  1 
emotiony  and  on  many  of  whoae  cheeka  qmveiedl 


a  tear  thev  tried  to  hide,  though  it  did  honor  to 
their  manly  natures.  Beride  them  stood  in  her 
grief  the  widow  of  the  loved  officer  thev  had 
KMt,  and  above  them  was  held  the  bloody  flag — 
that  eloquent  record  of  crime  which  has  capped 
the  climax  of  rebellion,  and  which  will  bring  a 
red(oning  so  feariuL 

In  a  few  pointed  words.  Colonel  Alexander 
pledged  himself  and  his  command  to  discharge 
to  the  uttermost  the  solemn  obligation  of  jus- 
tice they  had  that  day  taken: 

Colonel  Kappan  followed  him,  expressing  him« 
self  in  favOT  of  such  retaliatory  acts  of  justice 
as  the  laws  of  warfare  required,  in  a  case  of  such 
fiendish  and  widied  cruelty. 


Adyentube  op  a  Long  Island  Girl. — A 
Western  journalist  relates  this  story  of  a  young 
woman's  adventures :  *'  Miss  Fanny  Wilson  is 
a  native  of  Williamsburg,  Long  Island.  About 
four  years  ago,  or  one  year  prior  to  the  war,  she 
came  West,  visiting  a  relative  who  resided  at  La 
Fayette,  Indiana.  WhDe  here  her  leisure  mo* 
ments  were  frequently  employed  in  communicat- 
ing, by  afiectionate  epistles,  with  one  to  whom 
her  heart  had  been  given,  and  her  hand  had  been 
promised,  before  feaving  her  native  city — a 
young  man  from  New  Jersev.  After  a  residence 
of  about  one  year  with  her  Western  relative,  and 
just  as  the  war  was  beginning  to  prove  a  reality, 
Fanny,  in  company  with  a  certam  Miss  Nellv 
Graves,  who  had  also  come  from  the  East,  and 
there  left  a  lover,  set  out  upon  her  return  to  her 
home  and  fiimily.  While  on  their  way  thither, 
the  two  young  ladies  concocted  a  scheme,  the  ro- 
mantic nature  of  which  was  doubtless  its  most 
attractive  feature. 

"  The  call  for  troops  having  been  issued,  and 
the  several  States  coming  quickly  forward  with 
their  first  brave  boys,  it  so  happened  that  those 
two  youths  whose  hearts  had  oeen  exchanged  for 
those  of  the  pair  who  now  were  on  their  happy 
way  towards  them,  enlisted  in  a  certain  and  tne 
same  regiment.  Having  obtained  cognizance  of 
this  fact,  Fanny  and  &f  companion  conceived 
the  idea  of  assuming  the  uniform,  enlisting  in  the 
service,  and  followmg  their  lovers  to  the  field. 
Soon  their  plans  were  matured  and  carried  into 
effect  A  sufficient  change  having  been  made  in 
their  personal  appearance,  their  hair  having  been 
cut,  and  themselves  reclothed  to  suit  their  wish, 
they  sought  the  locality  of  the  chosen  regunent, 
offered  their  services,  were  accepted,  and  mus- 
tered in.  In  another  company  from  their  town, 
of  the  same  regiment  (the  Twenty-fourth  New- 
Jersey),  were  their  patriotic  lovers,  'known, 
though  all  unknowing.'  On  parade,  in  the  drill, 
they  were  together — thev  obeyed  the  same  com- 
mand. In  the  quick  evmutions  of  the  field,  they 
came  as  close  as  they  had  in  other  days,  even  on 
the  floor  of  the  dancing-school;  and  yet — so 
says  Fanny — the  facts  of  the  case  were  not 
made  known. 

*'  But  the  Twenty-fourth,  by  the  fate  of  war, 
was  ordered  before  Vicksburg,  having  already 
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senred  through  the  first  campaign  in  Western 
Virginia ;  and  here,  alas  for  Fanny !  she  was  to 
snflfer  by  one  blow.  Here  her  bnre  lover  was 
wounded.  She  sought  his  cot,  watched  over  him, 
and  half  revealed  her  true  nature  in  her  devotion 
and  gentleness.  She  nursed  him  futhfully  and 
long,  out  he  died.  Next  after  this,  by  the  reverse 
of  fortune,  Fanny  herself  and  her  companion 
were  both  thrown  upon  their  hospital  cots,  ex- 
hausted, sick.  With  others,  both  wounded  and 
debilitated,  they  were  sent  to  Caira  Their  at^ 
tendants  were  more  constant  and  more  scrutiniz- 
ing. Suspicion  was  first  had ;  the  discovery  of 
Fannjr's  and  Nelljr's  true  sex  was, made.  Of 
course,  the  next  event  in  their  romantic  history 
wa|  a  dismissal  from  the  service.  But  not  untd 
her  health  had  improved  sufficiently,  was  ^anny 
dismissed  fix>m  tne  sick-ward  of  Uie  hospitaL 
This  happened,  however,  a  week  or  two  after  her 
sex  had  oecome  known.  Nelly,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  shared  the  fate  of  h^  companion,  was 
now  no  longer  allowed  to  do  so ;  her  illness  be- 
came serious,  she  was  detained  in  the  hospital, 
and  Fanny  and  she  parted — their  histories  no 
longer  being  linked.  Nelly  we  can  tell  no  fur- 
ther of;  but  Fanny,  having  again  entered  society 
in  her  true  position,  what  be<Sune  of  her  ? 

"  We  now  see  her  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre  at 
Cairo,  Illinois,  serving  an  engagement  as  ballet 
girL  But  this  lasts  but  a  few  nights.  She  turns 
up  in  Memphis,  even  as  a  soldier  again.  But  she 
has  chanced  her  branch  of  the  service ;  Fanny 
has  now  become  a  private  in  the  Third  Illinois 
cavalry.  Only  two  weeks  has  she  been  enlisted, 
when,  to  her  surprise,  while  riding  through  the 
street  with  a  fellow-soldier,  she  is  stopped  by  a 
guard,  and  arrested  for  beinc  '  a  woman  in  men's 
dothing.'  She  is  taken  to  the  office  of  the  detec- 
tive police,  and  questioned  until  no  doubt  can 
remam  as  to  her  identity  —  not  proving  herself, 
as  suspected,  a  rebel  spy,  but  a  r  edenu  soldier. 
An  approj)riate  wardrobe  is  procured  her,  and 
her  word  is  given  that  she  will  not  again  attempt 
a  disguise.  And  here  we  leave  her.  Fanny  is  a 
young  lady  of  about  nineteen  years ;  of  a  Mr 
face,  though  somewhat  tanned ;  of  a  rather  mas- 
culine voice,  and  a  mind  sprightly  and  somewhat 
educated  —  being  ver}'  easily  able  to  pass  herself 
off  for  a  boy  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen." 


COTTON-DOODLE. 

Written  by  a  lady  on  hearine  that  Yankee  Doodle  had 
been  hieacd  in  New  Orleana. 

HuRBAH  for  brave  King  Cotton ! 

The  Southerners  are  singing ; 
From  Carolina  to  the  Gulf 

The  echo's  loudly  ringing ; 
In  every  heart  a  feeling  stirs 

'Gainst  Northern  abolition  I 
Something  Is  heard  of  compromise, 

But  nothing  of  submission. 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hurrah ! 

We've  sent  old  Yankee  hissing; 
And  when  we  get  our  Southern  rights, 

I  guess  he'll  torn  up  missing  I 


His  poet,  Lowell,  is  singiag 

'Gainst  *<  sacred  compromises;  ** 
Prays,  •*  God  confound  the  dastard  word,** 

At  which  his  "gall  arises." 
Xo  wonder  that  he  hates  it. 

He  surely  has  good  reason ; 
He  broke  the  fiuth  of  Seventy-six* 

And  it  proclaims  his  treason. 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hurrah  I 

He  does  not  love  the  negro; 

That's  but  a  pretext  hollow 
To  hide  his  greedy  longing 

For  the  <*  almighty  dollar." 
Where  was  his  tender  eonscigiwn?» 

When  for  •<  bloodpelatned  gold  " 
His  Narxaganset  captives 

Were  into  slavery  sold  ? 

Cotton-doodle^  boy^  hozxah  I 

'Ghdnst  nullifying  tariflb 

He  raised  a  mighty  din. 
And  loudly  talked  in  Thirty-two 

Of  Carolina's  sin ; 
But  now  appeals  from  Congress 

To  the  ••higher  law"  of  Heaven! 
Twas  horrible  in  one,  you  know. 

But  God-like  in  eleven ! 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hnzxahl 

Thank  God,  his  day  lb  passing  ! 

He  can  no  longer  vex  us ; 
For,  State  by  State,  we'll  firmly  stand. 

From  Maryland  to  Texas. 
King  Cotton  is  a  monarch 

^Hio'll  conquer  abolition. 
And  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck 

Of  treason  and  sedition. 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hurrah ! 

We've  sent  old  Yankee  hissing; 
And  when  we  get  our  Southern  xigbt% 

I  guess  he'll  turn  up  missing ! 


**  Alex.  Hates.** — A  soldier  of  Gettysburg,  a 
few  days  after  the  battle,  wrote : 

*'  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  a  picture,  just  al 
the  close  of  last  Friday's  battle,  on  the  left  of  our 
centre,  of  which  his  splendid  figure  formed  a 
prominent  part.  Our  little  brigade,  which  had 
oeen  lying  on  Cemetery  Uill,  was  ordered  over 
to  the  position  that  was  so  valiantly  but  unsuc- 
cessfully charged  by  Pickett's  rebel  dividon.  We 
hurried  there  through  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 
but  only  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  grand  finale, 
the  tableaux  vivants,  and,  alas,  mouranis,  at  the 
close  of  the  drama.  The  enemv's  batteries  were 
still  playing  briskly,  and  their  sharpshooters  kept 
up  a  lively  fire,  but  their  infantry,  slain  and 
wounded  and  routed,  were  pouring  mto  our  lines 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  Then  enter  Alex. 
Hayes,  Brigadier-General  United  States  Armv, 
the  brave  American  soldier.  Six  feet  or  more  in 
height,  and  as  many  inches  the  length  of  his 
mighty  mustache,  erect  and  smiling,  lightly  hold- 
ing well  in  hand  his  horse  —  the  third  within  a 
hidf  hour,  a  noble  animal,  his  flanks  be  spattered 
with  blood,  tied  to  his  streaming  tail  a  rebel  ibg 
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hat  drags  i^ominiously  in  the  mud  ^  he  dashes 
long  our  hnes,  now  rushing  out  into  the  open 
idid,  a  mark  for  a  hundred  sharpshooters,  but 
lever  touched,  now  auietlv  cantering  back  to  our 
ines  to  be  welcomea  with  a  storm  of  cheers.  I 
edion  him  the  grandest  view  of  my  life.  I  bar 
lot  Niagara.  It  was  the  arch  spirit  of  elo- 
ious  Victory  wildly  triumphing  over  the  fsllen 


oe. 


^  The  night  after,  I  met  General  Hayes  again. 
Lfter  the  nght  of  Friday  afternoon,  we  held  the 
attle-field,  our  skirmishers  forming  a  line  on  the 
ttter  edge  of  it  This  field  was  strewn  with 
ebel  wounded.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to 
ring  them  in  Friday  niffht;  every  apology  for 

hospital  being  crowded,  our  own  wounded,  in 
lany  cases,  Iving  out  all  night.  But  Saturday 
wming  bancbmen  were  sent  out  with  litters  to 
ring  in  the  poor  fellows,  and  were  fired  upon  by 
he  rebel  shearpshooters  so  briskly  inat  it  was  tm- 
}ossible  to  help  them.  Stories  similar  to  this  I 
ad  often  heard,  but  never  believed.  This  came 
nder  my  own  observation.  So  all  day  Saturday 
!ie  poor  fellowa  lay  there,  prajing  for  death. 
Vlien  night  fell,  another  officer  of  my  regiment 
nd  royKelf  got  a  few  volunteers  to  go  out  with 
s,  thinking  there  might  be  some  who  could 
reep  into  our  lines,  supported,  on  either  side,  by 
ne  of  us.  May  God  preserve  me  from  such  a 
osition  again!  We  could  do  almost  nothing, 
^f  a  thousand  wounded  men,  we  found  one  whom 
>ur  of  us  carried  into  our  lines  in  a  blanket, 
ither  poor  souls  would  think  they  might  accom- 
lish  it,  but,  at  the  slightest  change  of  position, 
ould  fall  back,  screaming  in  awfm  ogony.  Lit- 
srs  we  had  none.  Then  appeared  General  Alex. 
[ayes  in  another  liffht,  less  of  the  bravado,  per- 
sps,  not  less  of  the  hero.  He  sent  out  two  com- 
uiies,  who  cleared  the  rebel  sharpshooters  from 
position  they  held  in  a  ruined  building,  busied 
imself  in  procuring  litters  and  bearers,  and  be- 
ve  morning  many  of  the  poor  fellows  were  safe 
ithin  our  hues.  It  is  not  my  ^od  fortune  to 
B  personally  acquainte<|  with  this  General  Alex. 
[ayes ;  but  I  wish  every  one,  as  far  as  I  can 
iect  it,  to  honor  him  as  the  bravest  of  soldiers, 
id  bve  him  as  the  best-hearted  of  men.  A 
ne  chevalier  he  must  be,  sans  peur  et  sans 
rprodht!* 

THE  FALL  OF  LEXINGTON,  MO. 

CoLOKBL  Mulligan's  own  Stort. 

«<  On  the  10th  of  September,  1861,''  said  Col- 
lel  Mulligan,  in  his  speech  at  Detroit,  *'  a  letter 
-rived  from  Colonel  Peabody,  saying  that  he  was 
treating  from  Warrensburg,  twen^-five  miles 
stant,  and  that  Price  was  pursuing  nim  with  ten 
0usand  men.  A  few  hours  afterwards.  Colonel 
sabody,  with  the  Thirteenth  Missouri,  entered 
exington.  We  then  had  two  thousand  seven 
mdred  and  eij^hty  men  in  garrison,  and  forty 
ttods  of  cartnd^es.  At  noon  of  the  11th  we 
mnienoed  throwmg  up  our  first  intrenchments. 
\  WOL  hours  afterwi^ds,  the  enemy  opened  their 
«•    Ck^nel  Peabody  waa  ordered  out  to  meet 


them.  The  camp  then  presented  a  lively  scene  i 
officers  were  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  drawing 
the  troops  in  line  and  giving  orders,  and  the 
commancter  was  riding  wiu  his  staff  to  the  bridge 
to  encourage  his  men  and  to  plant  his  artillery. 
Two  six-pounders  were  planted  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Captain  Dan 
Quirk,  who  remained  at  his  post  till  daybreaJs. 
It  was  a  night  of  fearful  anxietv.  None  knew  at 
what  moment  the  enemy  would  be  upon  the  little 
band,  and  the  hours  passed  in  silence  and  anxious 
waiting.  So  it  continued  until  morning,  when 
the  Chaplain  rushed  into  beadquarters,  M^og 
that  the  enemv  were  pushing  forward.  Two 
companies  of  tne  Missouri  Thirteenth  were  or- 
dered out,  and  the  Colonel,  with  the  aid  of  hit 
fflass,  saw  General  Price  uraing  his  men  to  the 
fight  They  were  met  by  Company  K,  of  the 
Insh  brigade,  under  Captain  Quirx,  who  held 
them  in  check  until  Captam  Dillon's  company,  of 
the  Missouri  Thirteenth,  drove  them  back,  and 
burned  the  bridge.  That  closed  our  work  before 
breakfast  Immediately  six  companies  of  the 
Missouri  Thirteenth  and  two  companies  of  Illinoia 
cavalry  were  despatched  in  search  of  the  retreating 
enemy.  They  eneaged  them  in  a  cornfield,  fought 
with  them  gallantlv,  and  harassed  them  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  delay  their  progress,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  constructing  intrenchments  around 
the  camp  on  College  HilL  This  had  tbe  desired 
effect,  and  we  succeeded  in  throwing  up  earth- 
works three  or  four  feet  in  height  Tnis  con- 
sumed the  night,  and  was  continued  during  the 
next  day,  the  outposts  still  opposing  the  enemy* 
and  keening  them  back  as  fiir  as  possible. 

"  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th« 
the  engagement  opened  with  artillery.  A  volley 
of  grape  shot  was  thrown  among  Uie  officers,  who 
stood  in  front  of  the  breastworks.  The  guna 
within  the  intrenchments  immediately  replied 
with  a  vi^r  which  converted  the  scene  into  one 
of  the  wildest  description.  The  gunners  were 
inexperienced,  and  the  firing  was  bad.  We  had 
five  six-pounders,  and  the  musketry  was  firing  at 
every  angle.  Those  who  were  not  shooting  at 
the  moon  were  shooting  above  it  The  men  were 
ordered  to  cease  firing,  and  they  were  arranged  in 
ranks,  kneeling,  the  front  rank  shooting  and  the 
others  loading.  The  artillery  was  served  with 
more  care,  and  within  an  hour  a  shot  from  one  of 
our  guns  dismounted  their  largest  piece,  a  twelve- 
pounder,  and  exploded  a  powder  caisson.  Thia 
achievement  was  received  with  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion bv  the  beleaguered  garrison.  The  enemy 
retirea  a  distance  of  thn^  miles.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  enga^^ement  had  ceased,  and  Lexing- 
ton was  ours  agam. 

"Next  morning  General  Parsons,  with  ten 
thousand  men  at  ms  back,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce 
to  a  little  garrison  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
men,  asking  permission  to  enter  the  town  and 
bury  his  dead,  claiming  that  when  the  noble  Lyon 
went  down,  his  corpse  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
and  he  had  granted  every  privilege  to  the  Federal 
officers  sent  after  it  It  was  not  necessary  to 
adduce  thia  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  peilbrm  an  aot  which  humanity  wovdd 
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dictata    The  recjuest  was  williiigly  granted*  and 
ire  dieerfully  assisted  in  buiring  the  &Uen  foe. 

**  On  Friday  the  work  of  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments  went  on.  It  rained  all  day,  and  the  men 
stood  knee  deep  in  the  mud,  building  them. 
Troops  were  sent  out  for  fora^,  and  returned 
with  krge  ouantities  of  movisions  and  fodder. 
On  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  we  stole  seven 
days'  provisions  for  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
sieiL  We  had  found  no  provisions  at  Lexington, 
and  were  compelled  to  get  our  rations  as  best  we 
oould.  A  quantity  of  powder  was  obtained,  and 
then  laree  cisterns  were  filled  with  water.  The 
men  made  cartridges  in  the  cellar  of  the  collese 
building,  and  cast  one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds 
of  shot  for  the  guns,  at  the  founderies  of  Lexing- 
ton. During  the  little  respite  the  evening  gave 
us,  we  cast  our  shot,  made  our  cartridges,  and 
stole  our  own  provisions.  We  had  stacks  of 
forage,  plenty  of  hams,  bacon,  &c.,  and  felt  that 
good  times  were  in  store  for  us.  All  this  time, 
our  pickets  were  constantly  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  and  we  were  well  aware  tmit  ten  thousand 
men  were  threatening  us,  and  knew  that  the 
struggle  was  to  be  a  (fes^erate  one.  Earthworks 
had  been  raised  breast-high,  enclosing  an  area  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  acres,  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch.  Outside  of  this  was  a  circle  of  twenty-one 
mines,  and  still  farther  down  were  pits  to  em- 
barrass the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

«  During  the  night  of  the  17th,  we  were  getting 
ready  for  tne  defence,  and  heard  the  sounds  of 
preparation  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  for  the 
attack  on  the  morrow.  Father  Butler  went 
around  among  the  men  and  blessed  them,  and 
they  reverently  uncovered  their  heads  and  re- 
ceived his  benediction.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  terrible  struggle  commenced.  The  enemy's 
force  had  been  increased  to  twenty-eight  thousand 
men  and  thirteen  pieces  of  artiller}*.  They  came 
as  one  dark,  moving  mass — men  armed  to  the 
teeth ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  men,  men, 
men,  were  visible.  They  planted  two  batteries 
in  front,  one  on  the  left,  one  on  the  right,  and  one 
in  the  rear,  and  opened  with  a  terrible  fire,  which 
was  answered  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  deter- 
mination. Our  spies  had  informed  us  that  the 
rebels  intended  to  make  one  grand  rout,  and 
bury  us  in  the  trenches  of  Lexington.  The 
batteries  opened  at  nine  o'clock,  and  for  three 
days  they  never  ceased  to  pour  deadly  shot  upon 
us.  About  noon  the  hospital  was  taken.  It  was 
situated  on  the  left,  outside  of  the  intrenchments. 
I  had  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  build  fortifications  around  the  sick  man's 
couch.  I  had  thought  that,  among  civilized 
nations,  the  soldier  sickened  and  wounded  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  would,  at  least,  be  sacred. 
But  I  was  inexperienced,  and  had  yet  to  learn 
that  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  rebels.  They 
besieged  the  hospital,  took  it,  and  from  the  bal- 
cony and  roof  their  sharpshooters  poured  a 
deadly  fire  within  our  intrenchments.  It  con- 
tained our  chaplain  and  surgeon,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  wounded  men.  It  could  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  posaea&ioii  o£  t^  enem^. 


A  company  of  the  liGasonri  Thirteenth  was  or* 
dered  forward  to  retake  the   ho^ntaL     They 
started  on  their  errand,  but  stopped  at  the  breast- 
works, *  going  not  out  because  it  was  bad  to  go 
out'    A  company  of  the  Biiisoari  Fourteenth 
was  sent  forward,  but  it  also  shrank  fnm  the 
task,  and  refused  to  move  outside  the  intreneh* 
ments.    The  Mont^^omery  Ghiards,  Captain  Oloi- 
son,  of  the  Irish  brigade,  were  then  brought  oat. 
The  commander  admonished  them  that  the  others 
had  fidled,  and  with  a  Ivief  exhortation  to  uphold 
the  name  they  bore,  ^ve  the  word  to  *  dtuuge* 
The  distance  was  eight  hundred  yards,    l&y 
started  out  firom  the  intrenchment,  first  qmdL, 
then  double-quick,  then  on  a  run,  then  faster. 
The  enemy  poured  a  deadly  shower  of  bullets 
upon  them ;  out  on  they  went,  a  wild  line  of  steel, 
and  what  is  better  than  sted,  hiinum  wiH.    They 
stormed  up  the  slope  to  the  hospital  door,  and 
with  irresistible  bravery  drove  the  enemy  before 
them,  and  hurled  them  fkr  down  the  hill  beyond* 
At  the  head  of  those  brave  follows,  pale  as  marble, 
but  not  pale  from  fear,  stood  the  gallant  officer, 
Captain  uleason.    He  said,  *  Come  on,  my  brave 
boys,'  and  in  they  rushed.    But  when  their  brave 
captain  returned,  it  was  with  a  shot  throu^  the 
cheek  and  another  through  the  arm,  and  with  but 
fifty  of  the  eighty  he  had  led  forth.    The  hospi- 
tal was  in  their  possession.    This  charge  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  reckless  in  all  history, 
and  to  Captain  Gleason  belongs  the  glory.^    Each 
side  felt,  after  this  charge,  that  a  clever  thing  had 
been  done;  and  the  ^  of  the  enemy  lag^ied. 
We  were  in  a  terrible  situation.    Towards  night 
the  fire  increased,  and  in  the  evening  word  came 
from  the  rebels  that  if  the  garrison  did  not  sur- 
render before  the  next  day,  uiey  would  hoist  the 
black  flag  at  their  cannon  and  give  us  no  quarter. 
Word  was  sent  back  that  '  when  we  asked  for 
quarter  it  would  be  time  to  settle  that.'    It  was  a 
terrible  thing  to  see  those  brave  fellows  mangled, 
and  with  no  skilful  hands  to  bind  their  gaping 
wounds.    Our  surgeon  was  held  with  the  enemy, 
against  all  rules  of  war,  and  that,  too,  when  we 
had  released  a  surgeon  of  theirs  on  his  mere 
pledge  that  he  was  such.    Captain  Moriarty  went 
into  the  hospital,  and  with  nothing  but  a  razor, 
acted  the  part  of  a  surgeon.    We  could  not  be 
without   a  chaplain  or  a  surgeon  any  longer. 
There  was  in  our  ranks  a  Lieutenant  Mickey,  a 
rollicking,  jolly  fellow,  who  was  despatched  m>m 
the  hospital  with  orders  to  procure  the  surgeon 
and  chaplain  at  all  hazards.    Forty  minutes  later 
and  the  brave  lieutenant  was  borne  by  severely 
wounded.    As  he  was  borne  past  I  heara  him  ex- 
claim, *  God  have  mercy  on  my  little  ones ! '    And 
God  did  hear  his  prayers,  for  the  gay  Lieutenant 
is  up,  as  rollicking  as  ever,  and  is  now  forming 
his  brigade  to  return  to  the  field. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  firing  was  re- 
sumed, and  continued  all  day.  We  recovered  our 
surgeon  and  chaplain.  The  day  was  signalized 
by  a  fierce  bayonet  charge  upon  a  regiment  of  the 
enemy,  which  served  to  show  them  Uiat  our  men 
were  not  yet  completely  worried  out.  The  offi- 
cers had  told  them  to  hold  out  until  the  19th, 
-silusatbeY  would  certainly  be  reenfovoed.  Through 
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that  da;  our  little  gARiion  itood  with  atniniDg 
•ye*,  watching  to  see  if  aoine  fiiendly  flag  was 
bearing  aid  to  them — with  atraining  ear,  awaiting 
the  aaund  of  a  friendly  cannanade.  But  no  reen- 
Ibrcemeata  appeared,  and,  with  the  enei^  of 
deapair,  th^  detennined  to  do  their  duty  at  all 
hacards.  llie  I9thwa*  a  horrid  day.  Our  water 
cutenu  had  been  drained,  and  we  darsd  not  leave 
the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  make  our  intrench- 
menta  on  the  bonk  of  the  river,  for  the  enemy 
oould  hate  planted  bia  cannon  on  the  hill  and 
buried  ui.  The  day  wai  burning  hot,  and  the 
men  bit  their  cartridges ;  their  lip*  were  parched 
and  blistered.  But  not  a  word  of  murmuring. 
The  night  of  the  IDth  two  well*  were  ordered  to 
be  du^.  We  took  a  ravine,  and  expected  to  reach 
water  id  about  thirty  hour*.  Dunnff  the  night,  I 
paiaed  around  the  fleld,  smoothed  back  the  clot~ 
ted  hair,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  shining 
through  the  trees,  recognized  here  and  there  the 
countenances  of  my  brave  men  who  had  fallen. 
Some  were  my  favorite*  in  day*  gone  past,  who 
had  stood  by  me  in  these  hour*  of  terror,  and  had 
Uleo  on  the  hud  fought  field.  Sadly  we  buried 
them  in  the  trenche*. 

"  The  morning  of  the  20th  broke ;  but  no  reen- 
forcement*  appeared,  and  still  the  men  fought  on. 
Tlw  Tcbd*  had  constructed  movable  breattwork* 
ofbempbalea,  rolled  them  up  the  hill,  and  ad- 
vanoed  their  batterie*  in  a  manner  to  command 
the  fortification.  Heated  shot  were  fired  at  tHem, 
but  they  hod  taken  the  precaution  to  soak  the 
bale*  in  the  Missouri.  The  attack  waa  urged 
with  renewed  yigot,  and,  during  the  forenoon,  the 
outer  breastworks  were  taken  by  a  charK*  of  the 
rebel*  in  tbrce.  The  whole  line  was  broken,  end 
the  enemy  rushed  in  upon  u*.  Captain  Fiti- 
gerald,  whom  I  had  knovrn  in  my  younger  days, 
and  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  cul  by  the 
bmiliar  name  of  ■  Saxy,'  was  then  ordered  to  op- 
pose bis  company  to  tnc  astiiilants.  As  I  gave 
the  order,  '  Sazy,  go  in,'  the  gallant  Fitzgerald, 


company  on  which  he  could  rely ;  the  firing  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  when  the  smoke  rose  from  the 
field,  I  observed  the  Michigan  company,  under 
their  gallant  young  commander,  Captain  Patrick 
HcDermoU,  chaining  the  enemy  and  driving  tiiem 
back.  Many  of  our  good  fellow*  were  lying 
dead,  our  cartridges  had  failed,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  fight  would  soon  cease.  It  was  now 
three  o'clock,  and  all  on  a  sudden  an  orderly 
came,  aaying  that  the  enemy  had  sent  a  flag  of 
truce.  With  the  flag  came  the  following  note 
from  General  Price : 

'  ■  Colonel :     What  haa  caused  the 


waa  threatened  with  instant  death  unlaa*  ha 
pulled  it  down.  The  men  all  said,  '  We  have  no 
cartridoes,  and  a  vast  horde  of  the  enemy  i*  about 
us.'  Tnev  were  told  to  go  to  the  line  and  stand 
there,  and  use  the  charge  at  the  mnule  of  their 
guns,  or  perish  there.  Thoy  grasped  their  weap- 
ons the  fiercer,  turned  calmly  about,  and  etood 
firmly  at  their  posts.  And  tWe  they  stood  with- 
{ out  a  murmur,  praying,  as  they  never  prayed  be- 
fore, that  the  rebel  hwde  wonu  show  themsdvea 
at  the  earthworks.  An  officer  remarked,  ■'Dus  is 
butchery.'  The  convictjon  became  genml,  anda 
.  council  of  war  was  held.  And  whoi,  finallv,  (he 
white  &ag  was  raised.  Adjutant  Coegrove,  oi  your 
city,  shed  bitter  tear*.  The  place  waa  (riveo  up, 
upon  what  conditions,  to  this  day  I  haruv  know 
or  care.  The  enemv  came  pouring  in-  One  fop- 
pish officer,  drestea  in  the  gaudieat  uniform  of 
nis  rank,  strutted  up  and  down  through  the  camp, 
stopped  before  our  men,  took  out  a  pur  of  hana- 
cuna,  and  holding  them  up,  said,  'Oo  you  know 
what  these  are  for  P '  We  were  placed  in  file,  and 
a  figure  on  horseback,  looking  much  like  '  Death 
on  the  pale  hoise,*  led  us  through  the  street*  of 
Lexington.  As  we  passed,  the  secession  ladiei 
of  Lexington  came  from  their  house*,  and  fhim 
the  fence  tops  jeered  at  us.  We  were  then  takea 
to  a  hotel  with  no  rations  and  no  proprietor. 
After  we  had  boarded  there  for  some  time,  we 
started  with  General  Price,  on  the  morning  itf  the 
30th,  for  ■  the  land  of  Dixie.' " 


fightP' 
Ite  Col 


the    „ 

e  Colonel  returned  it  with  the  fbllowing 
reply  written  on  the  back : — 

" '  General :     I  hardly  know,  unless  you  have 
nirrendered.' 

"  He  took  point  to  assure  me,  however,  that 

•uch  was  not  tne  case.    I  learned  soon  after  that 

the  Home  Quard  had  hcnsted  the  white  Ba^.    The 

Uentenant  who  had  thu*  hoisted  the  white  flag 
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.  land  such  region  may  s« 
Where  'tis  neither  sea  nor  strand, 
Ocean  nor  good  dry  land. 

But  Cbe  nigbtmare  marsh  of  a  dream  ? 
Wliere  the  ACghty  River  his  death-road  takee, 
'Mid  pools  and  windings  that  coil  like  snake^ 
A  hundred  league*  of  bayous  and  lakes, 

To  die  in  the  great  Gulf  Stream  i 

No  coast-line  clear  and  true, 
Granite  and  deep-sea  blue. 

On  that  dism^  shore  you  pass, 
Burf-wom  boulder  or  sandy  beach.  — 
But  ooze-flats  as  &r  es  the  eye  can  reach, 

With  shallows  of  water-eraas ; 
Reedy  sevannan,  vast  and  dun, 
Lying  deed  in  the  dim  March  sun ; 
Huge  rotting  trunks  and  roots  that  lie 
Like  the  blackened  bones  of  shape*  gone  bj. 

And  mile*  of  sunken  mora**. 

No  lovely,  delicate  thing 

Of  litb  o'er  the  waste  is  seen ; 
But  the  cayman,  couched  by  Ms  weedy  spring, 

And  the  pelican,  bird  unclean. 
Or  the  buzzard,  flapping  with  heavy  wing. 

Like  an  eril  ghost  o'er  the  desolate  scene. 

Ah  I  many  a  weary  day 
With  our  leader  there  wo  lay. 

In  the  inltry  haze  and  smoker 
'  Sffing  our  ships  o'er  the  bar, 
itbesprii^  was  wasted  fiv,  ' 


Tugging 
Till  the  s; 
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TQl  lus  bimre  heart  almost  broke. 
For  the  ■aUen  riyer  seemed 
As  if  oar  intent  he  dreamed,  — 

AU  his  sallow  mouths  did  spew  and  choke. 

Bat  ere  April  fully  passed* 

All  ground  over  at  last, 

And  we  knew  the  die  was  cast — 

Knew  the  day  drew  nigh 
To  dare  to  the  end  one  stormy  deed, 
ICght  ssTe  the  land  at  her  sorest  need. 

Or  on  the  old  deck  to  die ! 

Anchored  we  lay,  —  and  a  mom  the  more, 

To  his  captains  and  all  his  men 
Thus  wrote  our  old  Commodore  — 

(He  wasn't  Admiral  then) : 
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**  Send  your  to*gallant-masts  down, 

Big  in  each  flying  jib-boom !  • 

Clear  all  ahead  for  the  loom 
Of  traitor  fortress  and  town. 
Or  traitor  fleet  bearing  down. 

*<  In  with  your  canvas  high ; 

We  shall  want  no  sail  to  fly ! 
Topsail,  foresaU,  K>anker,  and  jib 
(mth  the  heart  of  oak  in  the  oaken  rib}, 

Shall  serve  us  to  win  or  die ! 

««Trim  erery  sail  by  the  head, 

(So  shall  you  spare  the  lead,) 
Lcttt,  if  she  ground,  your  ship  swing  round, 

Bows  in  shore,  for  a  wreck. 
See  your  grapnels  all  clear  with  pains. 
And  a  solid  hedge  in  your  port  main-chains. 

With  a  whip  to  the  main  yard : 

Drop  it  heavy  and  hard 
When  you  grapple  a  traitor  deck ! 

**  On  forecastle  and  on  poop 
Mount  guns,  as  best  you  may  deem. 

If  possible,  rouse  them  up 
(For  still  you  must  bow  the  stream). 

Also  hoist  and  secure  with  stops 

Howitzers  firmly  in  your  tops, 
To  fire  on  the  foe  a-beam. 

**  Look  well  to  your  pumps  and  hose ; 

Have  water-tubs  fore  and  aft. 

For  quenching  flame  in  your  craft. 
And  the  gun-crews'  fiery  thirst. 
See  planks  with  felt  fitted  close. 

To  plug  every  shot-hole  tight. 
Stand  ready  to  meet  the  worst ! 

For,  if  I  have  reckoned  aright. 
They  will  serve  us  shot,  both  cold  and  hot. 

Freely  enough  to-night. 

**  Mark  well  each  signal  I  make 
(Our  life-long  service  at  stake. 

And  honor  that  must  not  li^)  — 
Whate'er  the  peril  and  awe, 
In  the  battle's  fieriest  flaw. 
Let  never  one  ship  withdraw 

Till  the  orders  come  from  the  flag ! 


Would  you  hear  of  the  River  light  ? 
It  was  two  of  a  soft  spring  night ; 
Gk>d's  stars  looked  down  on  all ; 
And  all  was  dear  and  bri^ 


»» 


But  the  low  fbg's  clinging  bresth : 
Up  the  River  of  Death 
Sailed  the  Great  AdmiraL 

On  our  high  poop-deck  he  stood. 

And  round  him  ranged  the  men 
Who  have  made  their  birthright  good 

Of  manhood  once  and  again— 
Lords  of  helm  and  of  sail. 
Tried  in  tempest  and  gale. 

Bronzed  in  battle  and  wreck. 
Bell  and  Bailey  grandly  led 
Each  his  line  of  the  Blue  and  Bed ; 
Wain  Wright  stood  by  our  starboard  ndl ; 

Thornton  fought  the  deck. 

And  I  mind  me  of  more  than  they. 
Of  the  youthful,  steadfiut  ones, 
That  have  shown  them  worthy  aona 

Of  the  seamen  passed  away. 

Tyson  conned  our  helm  that  day ; 
Watson  stood  by  his  guns. 

What  thought  our  Admiral  then. 
Looking  down  on  his  men  } 

Since  the  terrible  day 
(Day  of  renown  and  tears). 

When  at  anchor  the  Essex  lay. 

Holding  her  foes  at  bay,  — 
When  a  lx>y  by  Porter's  side  he  stood. 
Till  deck  and  plank-shear  were  dyed  widi  blood: 
Tis  half  a  hundred  years,  — 

Half  a  hundred  years  to  a  day  I 

Who  could  £ul  with  him  ? 
Who  reckon  of  life  or  limb  ? 

Not  a  pulse  but  beat  the  higher  I 
There  had  you  seen,  by  the  starli^t  dun. 
Five  hundred  fiiccs  strong  and  gnm : 

Hie  Flag  is  going  under  flre ! 
Bijriit  up  by  the  fort,  with  her  hdm  hard  •-pody 

The  Hartford  is  going  under  fire ! 

The  wav  to  our  work  was  plain. 
Caldwell  had  broken  the  chain, 
(Two  hulks  swung  down  amain 

Soon  as  'twas  sundered). 
Under  the  night's  dark  blue. 
Steering  steady  and  true. 
Ship  af&r  ship  went  through. 
Till,  as  we  hove  in  view, 

**  Jackson  "  out-thundered. 

Back  echoed  •*FhiUp!"    Ah!  tiien 
Could  you  have  seen  our  men. 

How  they  sprung,  in  the  dim  nig^t  haie^ 
To  their  work  of  toil  and  of  clamor ! 
How  the  boarders,  with  sponge  and  rammer. 
And  their  captains,  with  cord  and  hammer, 

Kept  every  muzzle  ablaze. 
How  the  guns,  as  with  cheer  and  shout 
Our  tackle-men  hurled  them  out. 

Brought  up  on  the  water-ways! 

First,  as  we  fired  at  thdr  fiash, 

Twas  lightning  and  black  eclipse. 
With  a  beUowing  roll  and  crash. 
But  soon,  upon  either  bow. 

What  with  forts,  and  fire-rafts,  and  shq^ 
rrhe  whole  fleet  was  hard  at  it,  now). 
All  pounding  away !  —  and  Porter 
Still  thundenng  with  shell  and  mortar  — 

Twaa  the  m^^  foimd  and  fiom  1 
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(Such  yon  see  in  the  flur  Southi 
After  long  heat  and  drought. 

As  day  draws  nigh  to  even. 
Arching  from  north  to  south, 

Blinmng  the  tropic  sun, 

The  great  black  bow  comes  on» 
Till  the  thunder-reil  is  riven  — 
"When  all  is  crash  and  levin, 
And  the  cannonade  of  heaven 

Rolls  down  the  Amazon !} 

But,  as  we  worked  along  higher, 

Just  where  the  river  enlarges, 
Down  came  a  pyramid  of  fire  — 

It  was  one  of  your  long  coal  barges. 

(We  had  often  had  the  like  before.) 
'Twas  coining  down  on  us  to  larboard. 

Well  in  with  the  eastern  shore ; 

And  our  pilot,  to  let  it  pass  round, 

(You  may  guess  we  never  stopped  to  sound). 
Giving  us  a  rank  sheer  to  starboard. 

Ban  the  flag  hard  and  fast  aground  I 

Twas  nigh  abreast  of  the  Upper  Fort; 

And  straightway  a  rascal  Ram 

(She  was  shaped  like  the  Devil's  dam) 
Puned  away  for  us,  with  a  snort, 

And  shoved  it,  with  spiteful  strength, 
Right  alongside  of  us  to  port. 

It  was  all  of  our  ship's  length  — 
A  huge  crackling  Cradle  of  tiic  Pit ! 

Pitch-pine  knots  to  the  brim, 

Belching  flame  red  and  grim  — 
What  a  roar  came  up  from  it ! 

Well,  for  a  little  it  looked  bad : 

But  these  things  are,  somehow,  shorter 
In  the  acting  than  in  the  telling ; 
There  was  no  singing  out  or  yelling^ 
Or  any  fussing  and  fretting, 

No  stampede,  in  short ; 
But  there  we  were,  my  lad. 

All  afire  on  our.  port  quarter 
Hammocks  ablaze  m  the  netting. 

Flame  spouting  in  at  every  port. 
Our  Fourth  Cutter  burning  at  the  davit 
(No  chance  to  lower  away  and  save  it). 

In  a  tHvinkling,  the  flames  had  risen 

Half  way  to  main-top  and  mlzzen, 
Darting  up  the  shrouds  like  snakes  I 
Ah,  how  we  clanked  at  the  brakes. 
And  the  deep  steaming-pumps  throbbed  under. 
Sending  a  ceaseless  flow ! 

Our  top-men,  a  dauntless  crowd. 

Swarmed  in  rigging  and  shroud : 
There  ('twas  a  wonder !) 

The  burning  ratlines  and  strands 

They  quenched  with  their  bare  hard  hands ; 
But  the  great  guns  below 
Never  silenoea  their  thunder ! 

At  last,  by  backing  and  sounding. 
When  we  were  clear  of  groundiujg, 

And  under  headway  once  more. 
The  whole  rebel  fleet  came  roun^g 

The  point.    If  we  had  it  hot  before, 

rTwas  now,  from  shore  to  shore* 

One  long,  loud  thundering  roar,  — 
Such  crashing,  splintering,  and  poundings 

And  imiaihingM  you  never  hind  bttoe! 


But  that  we  fought  foul  wrong  to  wreek. 
And  to  save  the  land  we  lo^^  so  weXlf        "^ 

You  might  have  deemed  our  long  gun*deck 
Two  hundred  feet  of  hell  I 

« 

For  above  all  was  battle. 
Broadside,  and  blaze,  and  rattle. 

Smoke  and  thunder  alone. 
(But,  down  in  the  sick-bav. 
Where  our  wounded  and  aying  lay. 

There  was  scarce  a  sob  or  a  moan.) 
And  at  last,  when  the  dim  day  Inroke, 
And  the  sullen  sun  awoke. 

Drearily  blinking 
O'er  the  haze  and  Uie  cannon  smoke^ 
That  ever  such  morning  dulls,  — 
There  were  thirteen  traitor  hulls 

On  fire  and  sinking ! 

Now,  up  the  river ! — through  mad  Chalmette 

Sputters  a  vain  resistance  yet. 

Small  helm  we  gave  her,  our  course  to  steer,  -» 

'Twas  nicer  work  than  you  weU  would  dream, 
With  cant  and  sheer  to  keep  her  clear 

Of  the  burning  wrecks  that  cumbered  the  stxeam. 

The  Louisiana,  hurled  on  high. 

Mounts  in  thunder  to  meet  we  sky ! 

Then  down  to  the  depths  of  the  turbid  flood,  — 

Fifty  fathom  of  rebel  mud ! 

The  Mississippi  comes  floating  down 

A  mighty  bonfire,  from  off  the  town ; 

And  along  the  river,  on  stocks  and  ways, 

A  half-hatched  devil's  brood  is  ablaze,  — 

The  great  Anglo-Norman  is  all  in  fl«nee 

(Hark  to  the  roar  of  her  tumbling  finmies). 

And  the  smaller  fry  that  Treason  would  spawn 

Are  lighting  Algiers  like  an  angry  dawn! 

From  stem  to  stem,  how  the  pirates  bum. 
Fired  by  the  furious  hands  that  buUt  t 

So  to  ashes  forever  turn 
The  suicide  wrecks  of  wrong  and  guilt  I 

But  as  we  neared  the  city. 

By  field  and  vast  plantation, 

(Ah,  millstone  of  our  nation !) 
With  wonder  and  with  pity, 

What  crowds  we  there  espied 
Of  dark  and  wistful  fitces. 
Mute  in  their  toilins  places. 

Strangely  and  sadly  eyed ! 

Haply,  'mid  doubt  and  fiBar, 

Deeming  deliverance  near* 

(One  gave  the  ghost  of  a  cheer  I) 

And  on  that  dolorous  strand. 

To  greet  the  victor  brave 

One  flag  did  welcome  wave,  — 
Raised,  ah  me !  by  a  wretched  hand, 
All  outworn  on  our  cruel  land,  — 

The  withered  hand  of  a  slave  I 

But  all  along  the  Levee, 

In  a  dark  and  drenching  rainj 
(By  this  'twas  pouring  heavy). 

Stood  a  fierce  and  sullen  train* 
A  strange  and  frenzied  time ! 

There  were  scowling  rage  and  pain, 
Curses,  howls,  and  hisses. 
Out  of  Hate's  black  abyieee,  -* 
Their  courage  and  their  crime 

All  in  vain— all  la  fidn I 
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For,  from  the  hour  that  the  Rebel  Stream,  purple  and  silver,  with  here  and  there  a  fleah  of 

With  the  Credent  City  lyinc  abeam,  men  across  the  softer  shades,  as  if  the  ^brioos 

Shuddered  under  our  ked,  douds,  just  at  sunset,  heavy  with  quiet,  chaetensd 

Smit  to  tiie  heart  with  self-struck  stmg,  grfe^  had  drooped  too  low,  and  could  not  sail 

SUvey  died  m  bar  scorpon-nng,  ^^ay  when  the  sun  crept  down  behind  the  Idlk 

And  Murder  feu  on  his  steel  I  a«/  ««  «r^«rA  «m«»  «m«U»^    ^^m.^^^^..^.  ^r  r 

Ti»  well  to  do  and  dare;  ^?  ^®  weave  our  garland,  conqueror  of  tnncs 

But evo^mav  mtelbloraver  *^^  seasons,  while  the  wmd scatters  the  treasons 

Follow,  as  aye  iToughr^^  °^  ^^  ^''^f\  ^^''^i J??^T?  ^  i^^^J*^ 

When  the  g^ flghtis fought,  o«J[  Worses'  feet,  gUded  with  the  golden  aky and 

When  the  truedeed  is  done!  ^"  ^^  ^^  ^^  Indian  summer  untQ  muaing  of 

Aloft  in  heaven's  pure  light  changing  scenes,  of  the  &te  of  those  who  wander 

(Deep  azure  crossed  on  white),  along  liie's  way,  and  the  city  of  unfading  reat,  we 

Our  fidr  Church  pennant  waves  find  that  the  leaves  have  fUlen  even  from  our  gar* 

O'er  a  thousand  thankftil  braves,  land,  and  like  one  of  old,  weeping  in  the  midit  of 

Bareheaded  in  Qod's  bright  sun !  triumph,  only  the  thorns  remain  to  ua ! 

...                ,  .  But  tlus  IS.  not  so  very  sad,  if^  aa  a  friend  le- 

lsfAT«'.::;'Ldr*re,  sr'^T^lT'rr  °^'^^-  'i^^^  -.r" 

^»i«^5  w  «  ov«    .«  .u^**!^.  Seaward  and  Southward  is  now  the  err,  ^nd  we 

Send  ut  such  scene  once  more !  j^»»t»»»*  a^**  ^vuwuwmu  *^**7^  J"?y/>  ****,  7 

All  in  line  of  batUe,  long  for  our  orders.    On  every  hill,  bv  every  way. 

When  the  bUck  ships  bear  down  ?«  the  deserted  camps  of  those  who  have  moved 

On  tyrant  fort  and  town,  before  us.    It  is  a  singular  feelmg  whidi  creeps 

'Mid  cannon  cloud  and  rattle ;  over  ^ou,  as  you  sit  and  look  into  theae  aame 

And  the  great  guns  once  more  campinz  grounds.    If  it  is  sad  to  do  anythiiig 

Thunder  back  the  roar  for  tne  Last  time,  how  much  more  to  stand  where 

Of  the  traitor  walls  ashore,  there  has  been  so  much  activity  for  the  last  time. 

And  the  traitor  flags  come  down !  Here  are  the  streets  laid  out  in  order,  where  your 

feet  seem  to  intrude,  the  trenches  still  fbll  of 

water ;  the  outlines  and  walls  of  tents  and  rude 

NOTES  FROM  THE  SADDLE.  ^""^^1  of  »««« S  *?  .?«»»•  *^  7«*>n«  *»  j|f 

horse ;  toe  ovens,  which,  weary  of  their  wmgfat, 

FBOM  TBB  *«  covBiEB."  •  have  fallen ;  the  broken  jars  and  bones  whidi  are 

the  skeletons  of  past  feasts !    Here  was  the  place 


,T" — r  ^j ^  ZC    a.  1  j^ ^^1.  ii.  — •  cauea  ••  nome, '  nere  me  guaru  leni,  ana  mere  ue 

white  cloud.,  «ml  the  fieldi,  green  with  the  win-  j^  „f  ^    ^  ^^  WoSd  the  sone  of  wonUp. 

ter  erain.    StiU  weavmg  of  wav-Hde  flower,  a  f^  j,  p„„^  „^„  ^  ^^  jt,  p,,eiiieiil.l2i 

nmole  garland  to  fling  in  through  the  open  gate.  ^            .^^^  aiidpJ-U,  with^weDiiig*  ~-" 

of  /«n»,  whJe  ow  fi»cie.  waiter  homewwd,  as  jheatxe.  and  temple. !  Tdeserted  d^To^  2 

^  youth  of  the  Roman  »epubhc  loved  to  dom  ^.^  ^^  ^y^^^  V  ^  ^    ^^^  inhafctant. 

thoM  early  day.  of  strugrie  and  victory.    The  ^,„^  .,  .„„ ^.„»  , '„v  „i.„™..  v.^. 


ifyoii 
nuqr 


bird. 


orooiu,  inioucaiea  wiin  uie  ou-ipauou  o.  pienw,  j^^  ^j j  ^^ert    The  grain  stiU  waiU  under  the 

go  roanng  <dong,  tumbhng  over  the  .tone^  and  ^^  ,„,  ^^^  ^          or  tpring.  up  in  a  carpet  of 

making  crooked  path.  over  the  meadow.    Ala. !  ^^  ^^^        ^^ ^^^ ^l^j   andevea 

how  poor !  for  yeaterday  they  were  covered  with  ^^  ^^  „f  opportunitie.  wMSi  we  tliow  aude, 

the  i&«t  aiid  oldest  rewMceof  leave.,  dark  a.  „t^^„  may  reap  when  we  are  gone.    The&ahion. 

Tempe,  but  now  quite  .tnpped  bare,  are  dnven  ^y^  ^^^  ^f^^   ^^  t^^  arbSra,  where  every  one 

along,  tormented  and  compkiiung.  out  of  the  ^t  under  the  pine  and  fir  tree,  kan  away  ftoi  the 

garden,  mto  the  wa.te.    9°fethe  wJd  flower.  ^                It  i,  easy  to  see  by  the  wohi  giomid 

??°°'fi  ^'^^'^  »'|«»f  beauty,  peeping  out  ^^^  ^^j,  ^    \^^  mirched.  or  l^wUt 

tmudly  between  the  gnarled  roote  of  tiie  leamng  tree,  the  way  toward.  theVpri^pw^  B^now 

chestnuts,  or  «?>iW.«m«ler  .ome  broad  fern,  hke  ^     ^       l^^  ^  away  fo^^T^Bnd  dioat 

an  Eastern  hidy  beHind  her  fan.    To  be  «ire,  a  j^^  ^          ^       ^^^  LhospitoSle  comphanta. 

few  vmes  hang  gracefully  over  gray  hmb.,  and  3     y^    ^^^                  ^  ^^  aaotfcTiwt 

Uaa  tenderly,  as  If  to  hide  the  poor  bushe^  twenty  feet  away,  that  the  cavalry  horse,  ^igfat 

which  once  called  their  fohage  their  own,  and  ,^  f  Jened.    Jurt  beyond  stood  Jme  staff  K 

would  not  own  how  much  they  depended  on  the  ^  ^^^^  ^          J  pj^  „f  t„„  capC^ 

frail  Stem  that  clung  to  them  for  protection.  ^           j  knapsldw,  and  broad  shoe.  broQi  oat 

But  refinement  is  not  weakness,  and  pnde  is  j;  .,  '  „.  j^„  Jk:«i.  t  •^w^.w.  ♦**  ...r  rK.^...^^jim 

not  strength,  and  storm  brings  the  juSgment.  *^  ^^  "5u'  ^      ^  ^^^^J     kLSS^J^ 

TT,1«  ^r  1^  ^^^  ^l^^\\\r.^^J2^^^tmt^y^  co^d  not  have  worn  —  and  httle  rubber  Uankets, 

rhen  we  look  over  the  swelling  nver  with  its  tur-  _«•  *.  .««„.wi  ••  ^wv»a*:.,».  ^t  «»Ui;a«ii««  ^^^^m  T« 

bid  current^ into  Viiginia.'X.  the  n««e.  of  S^arr^niSZTd^f  ^Ev^SiS 

'^^irt^\  'IftTthJj^^u'JISi^S?^''  »e^e'  ««"ld  ^'^  3ed  the  diataff,  and  frl^^ 

glade.,  reveidjaito  these  same  summar  expen-  ^  g^^^i          ^  Mattered  about    But lOl  this 

ences,  their  own  mdividuahty.  Golden  and  leaden,  desolation^y  have  hapi«ned  long  ago.    The 

•  Boston  Coniier,  November  23, 186L  leaf  retains  the  maiks  of  it.  fibres,  along  which 
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poured  the  tide  of  life,  long  after  it  is  dead. 
boes  not  the  print  of  the  &ce  remain  on  the  walls 
of  the  Uieatre  of  Herculaneum,  though  the  actor 
passed  away  at  the  first  part,  when  the  fiery  del- 
uge surprised  the  attendants  and  drowned  the 
applauses  of  the  audience,  and  caught  him  just 
fleeing,  unhappy  man !  So  this  forsaken  camp, 
with  Its  impress  of  the.  mind,  our  fancnr  tells  us, 
may  have  heen  peopled  by  a  host  of  olden  time, 
ana  haunted  for  three  generations.  And  as  we 
ride  on  in  the  moonlight,  the  old  oaks  throw  their 
shadow  over  the  straw  and  trenches,  nching  like 
the  tempest,  and  urging  us  on,  as  it  did  the  poor 
Wandering  Jew. 

They  '*  found  the  man  by  the  way;"  so  they 
told  me,  with  a  tone  which  said,  **  He  is  only  a 
stranger.**  The  horses  were  feeding  bv  the  road- 
nde,  with  their  harness  still  on,  ana  the  reins 
fiJlen  under  their  feet.  From  the  top  of  the 
heavy  army  waeon  the  white  canvas  had  been 
pushed  sliffhtly  back,  and  two  empty  ba^s  lay 
within,  l^on  these  was  an  old  man.  His  un- 
eombed  beard  was  gray,  and  his  long,  tangled 
hair  hung  in  masses  on  his  shoulders.  His  fea- 
tures were  sharp  with  poverty,  and  his  thin,  bony 
hands  were  hard  with  labor.  By  his  words  we 
knew  that  he  was  firom  the  West ;  but  we  could 
tell  nothing  more.  He  was  post  the  ^ears  of 
service,  but  of  an  iron  constitution,  which  never 
cives  way  to  such  accidents  as  years  until  it  is 
broken.  He  was  very  meanly  dressed,  quite  in 
raj|;8,  with  a  soiled  cap  and  dirty  flannel  shirt 
His  hands  were  thrown  wildly  over  his  head,  and 
his  eyes  rolled  with  unnatural  brightness.  We 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  reply  —  only  kept 
driving  his  horses,  who,  unused  to  the  strange 
tone,  were  still  at  work  on  the  green  nrass  which 
sprang  up  under  the  wooden  fence.  He  had  evi- 
d«itly  staid  in  his  seat  until  overcome  with  the 
fever,  and  then,  unknown  and  uncared  for,  had 
fidlen  backward  into  the  wagon.  They  carried 
him  to  the  hospitaL  Two  days  he  Rrew  thinner 
and  more  weak.  Sometimes  Uie  light  of  intelli- 
gence seemed  to  rekindle ;  but  it  was  the  light- 
ning in  the  tempest,  a  moment  bright,  only  to 
leave  the  clouds  more  dark.  It  was  late  at  ni^ht 
when  I  last  saw  him.  A  storm  was  ragmg 
through  the  trees,  and  shaking  the  thin  canvas 
of  the  tent.  By  a  single  candle  two  men  were 
busy  over  some  vials  in  one  comer,  and  at  the  op- 
posite end  the  two  rows  of  silent  forms,  wrapped 
m  ooarse  blankets,  with  faces  which  looked  sallow 
and  ghostly,  seemed  like  some  tomb.  They  sent 
for  me  because  the^  thought  he  showed  signs  of 
reason,  and  his  mmd  grew  more  steady  as  the 
bark  of  life  touched  on  the  shores  of  eternity.  It 
was  too  late.  As  he  had  lived,  so  he  must  die, 
by  himself,  without  a  man  who  knew  him.  At 
once  I  saw  it  was  too  late ;  yet  I  leaned  breath- 
lesdy  fbrward  to  listen  to  his  answer,  as  one  man 
kneeled  by  the  bedside  of  the  dpng  man. 

**  Have  you  fiiends  ?  '*  Said  he,  "  My  money 
is  not  paid — what  will  they  do  ?  "  **  Have  you 
a  wife  f"  He  looked  up  a  moment,  and  then  be- 
gan to  talk  about  his  pay.  **  What  is  your 
nameP  "    He  gave  no  answer.    Whether  ha  had 


friends  or  a  family  we  could  not  tell.  His  very 
name  was  unknown,  and  he  was  d}*ing.  Hm 
long  limbs  trembled.  His  voice  grew  less  strong. 
A  group  of  pale  feces,  half  seen  in  the  flickering 
light  about.  There  was  a  prayer,  an  awful  si- 
lence. The  old  man  grew  qmet,  and  only  one 
trembling  voice  wrestled  with  the  pattering  of  the 
rain  and  the  moaning  of  the  trees  overhei^  He 
hardly  breathed.  It  was  almost  midnight  The 
next  morning  I  heard  that  another  had  fallen  by 
the  way  in  the  onward  march  of  the  army.  He 
had  nothing  to  leave.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
his  home  or  friends.  In  the  broad  West  are 
doubtless  some  that  think  of  him.  How  slowly 
will  the^  believe  that  he  is  lost — hoping  against 
hope,  m  silence  taking  comfort!  There  are 
strange  unwritten  histories  in  camp,  there  are 
patient,  unseen  ofierings,  and  they  consecrate  the 
cause  bv  their  silent  tenderness. 

We  happened  in  the  town  of  Rockville  on 
election  day.  Little  boys  strutted  about  with 
white  tickets  in  their  breasts,  full  of  secession* 
Here  and  there  a  blue  Union  vote  could  be  seen, 
as  it  was  slyly  slipped  from  pocket  to  pocket  A 
little  electioneering  was  done  by  the  more  influ- 
ential ;  but  the  most  contented  themselves  with 
clinching  their  fists  behind  their  backs  and  talk* 
ing  in  gusts,  which  died  awav  and  rose  a^ain, 
like  the  fitful  storm.  The  Court  House  is  of 
brick,  of  two  stories  height,  and  auite  imposing 
for  this  miserable  place.  It  is  situated  m  the 
centre  of  the  town,  on  a  green  lawn,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  neat  iron  fence.  The  soldiers  were 
stationed  opposite,  and  the  sentries  kept  a  quiet 
lookout  across  the  street  Three  men  stood  in 
the  window  to  receive  the  votes,  white  and  blue. 
From  every  street  they  came  pouring  in, — some 
on  "  hunters,"  some  on  "  cobs."  A  rather  is  held 
on  by  his  boy,  who  sits  behind.  A  great  wagon, 
with  votes  and  whiskey,  stops  the  throng,  and 
sends  them  on  their  way  rejoicing.  An  old 
farmer  mounts  his  ample  plougn-horse,  and  goes 
trotting  on,  his  brains  quite  lost  in  a  sombre 
black  hat  of  unknown  date,  and  a  coat  with 
bright  buttons,  that  might  have  served  his  ances- 
tor at  a  fourth  remove.  There  is  a  motley  throng 
of  long-haired,  sallow,  misanthropic  beings,  eager 
to  save  their  feelings  or  their  country,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Everything  moves  quietly,  despite  some 
long-limbed  boys  with  tanned  faces  and  black  eyes. 
Evidently  they  have  ^wn  too  fast  Their  short 
pants,  and  sharp  voices,  and  restless  gestures, 
seem  to  demana  a  quarreL  They  are  walking 
about,  as  if  to  say,  "  Who  dares  to  blow  this 
straw  of  a  vote  off*  my  shoulder?"  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  dignified  Uovemment  whose  cause  is 
at  stake,  the  better  educated  representatives  of 
liberty  say,  "  It  is  but  hollow,  ana  very  light.  We 
will  keep  vou  quiet  The  wind  will  take  care  of 
the  stmw.'' 

Close  by  the  way  stands  the  jaiL  The  little 
jailer,  grown  thin  and  old,  approaches  the  gate 
with  aSe  importance  of  St  Feter,  moving  his 
keys  and  admiring  his  lock,  whose  only  value  is 
its  antiqui^.  It  turns  with  a  aloomy  sound.  On 
the  right  hang  a  few  slave  mtarsy  and  within. 
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another  door  opens  into  a  jard.  It  is  not  thirty 
paoe^  long,  or  twenty  wide.  The  pile  of  wet 
wood  in  the  comer  mocks  comfort,  and  the  rain, 
grown  stained  and  dirty,  gathers  timidly  in  the 
comer,  trying  to  escape.    A  door  opens  from  the 

Sard  into  a  passage  lighted  by  two  grated  win- 
ows  on  the  right.  Our  eyes  grow  familiar  with 
darkness,  as  firom  the  two  cells  opposite — long, 
*and  wide,  and  quite  dark,  oidy  as  a  fire  kindling 
in  the  great  chimney  lights  it — come  a  dozen 
heavv  hearts.  They  are  all  manacled  -~  some  by 
the  hands,  some  by  the  feet  Some  are  even 
chained  to  the  floor.  The  iron,  as  they  move, 
sounds  gloomy  enough.  Their  fieices  look  like 
despair.  They  are  slayes  who  liked  their  free- 
dom. *' Let  them  be  quiet  for  a  while — their 
time  is  coming ! "  said  my  friend  to  the  jailer ; 
and  I  heard  their  hands  clasped  in  joy  as  they 
bent  down  over  the  floor.  It  was  a  wild  scene. 
The  flames  danced  oyer  the  wooden  walls  and 
polished  floor,  making  the  whitewashed  chimney 
gleam  with  a  mockery  of  neatness.  A  few  rags 
were  on  the  floor,  and  moying  about  were  these 
dark  shadows,  clanking  their  chains,  and  moying 
their  great  eyes  in  wonder.  They  had  been  taken 
without  free  papers,  and  are  supposed  to  be  fugi- 
tiyes.  None  care  to  claim  them,  or  perhaps  they 
do  not  know  where  they  are ;  and  so  they  stay 
and  drag  alonp;  the  hours,  as  if  they  too  were 
chained,  and  sit  in  the  sullen  sun,  wmch  gleams 
as  if  it  had  lost  its  spirit  as  it  came  through  the 
bars.  How  fresh  and  fi'ee  seemed  everything  as 
we  came  out  again  into  the  street ! 

Like  all  the  other  roads,  the  way  from  Wash- 
ington is  terribly  rou^h.  In  the  centre  is  the 
most  stony  road  imaginable.  On  either  side  is 
the  most  muddy,  and  full  of  holes,  ever  conceived 
of.  It  begins  to  rain,  and  to  get  inside  is  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  Every  stone  shakes  the  car- 
riage. It  is  impossible  to  sit  upright.  On  one 
side  and  the  other,  on  trunks  and  mail-bags  and 
wooden  partitions,  on  stools  and  saddles  and 
tables,  roll  our  poor  head  and  arms  and  body. 
There  is  no  relief.  Four  hours  in  the  rain  under 
torture.  How  hmt  and  hungry  the  violent  exer- 
cise makes  one!  How  chilly,  too!  And  now 
the  horses  stop.  We  are  fording  a  stream.  The 
driver  shouts,  then  the  lash  descends.  It  is  use- 
less. The  driver  will  not  get  out  of  the  carriage, 
nor  will  they  get  out  of  the  brook.  Some  one 
comes  to  our  reUef.  With  a  spring  they  clear 
the  brook,  and  begin  to  climb  the  hilL  Again 
they  stop.  Whip  and  reins  are  alike  useless. 
The  front  leader  turns,  and  the  tall  pole  horse,  a 
foot  higher  than  his  little  mate,  shakes  his  head. 
Urge  him,  and  he  stands  on  his  feet  and  looks 
over  the  hill  for  some  Hercules  to  assist  It  is  a 
**  no  go."  The  driver,  in  despair,  gets  three  men 
to  assist  They  pull  the  wagon,  but  not  the 
horses.  "  Try  waiting.**  And  three  clouds,  drop 
by  drop,  roll  down  the  manes  of  the  horses. 
'*  Fury !  *'  and  the  men,  out  of  patience,  jump  out 
humming  the  ditty,  "K  I  had  a  donkey,''  &c. 
Now  the  rails  are  broken,  sticks  are  stripped  and 
wom  out,  whips  are  like  oat  straws.  Go  ?  Of 
course  not    Mere  is  a  final  effort    AU  shout 


and  pound  together.  1  put  my  fiioe  np  to  tk 
little  hole  in  nont,  and  about  lustily ;  I  who  hd 
frightened  so  many  by  my  noise.  The  vaga 
runs  back ;  out  plunges  the  passenger  into  tke 
mud  and  rain,  througn  the  side,  fearful  of  gtm% 
oyer.  ^Once  more  it  hu  started,"  aap  tk 
mocking  wagoner;  and  that  tall,  ]arse4MMi 
horse  rears,  and  then  sits  down  on  tne  pok 
There  is  a  smash,  and  we  are  fixed.  All  are  ia 
despair.  Night  is  coming  on.  Six  IxmiBfindv 
eighteen  miles  from  Washington!  Another  w^gia 
is  sent  for.    We  must  wait 

Fortunately  a  little  ruined  cottage  is  left  stand- 
ing beside  the  road.  Shivering  and  wet,  the  oome 
shelter  seems  delightfuL  I  always  sigh  as  I  CDftB 
a  deserted  building.  There  are  so  many  sad  lad 
pleasant  things  wmch  must  haye  been  done  that, 
yet  no  one  cares  for  it  Now  I  draw  badL  A 
few  rough  men  are  seated  on  a  wooden 
playing  cards.  They  are  not  soldiers ;  who 
they  be  ?  A  little  nre  flickos  in  an  en 
chimney,  which  seems  ready  to  falL  Oat  bejead 
are  rooms  stripped  of  their  roof  and  aidea.  The 
wind  and  rain  drive  me  nearer.  A  few  gons  an 
hung  u]>on  the  wall,  and  ajp^&t  bed  of  straw  ii 
pushed  into  one  comer.  There  are  boxes  to  lit 
upon,  and  by  the  fire  is  a  kettle  boiling,  the  only 
sign  of  comfort  I  cannot  understand  whit  the 
men  were  talking  about,  but  by  their  gestmet 
they  seemed  very  angry.  At  any  rate,  through 
the  chimney  I  looked  up  and  saw  tne  hfOLTy  doMB 
with  despair.  I  pity  the  very  rat  who  looks  oat 
through  the  broken  chimney  at  me.  How  lonely 
a  place !  Pieces  of  board  were  nailed  over  tM 
window,  and  the  light  came  in  through  the  doer, 
which  certainly  would  not  swing  many  times 
more.  A  broken  door  step,  a  green  lawn  reach- 
ing away  to  a  large  stream,  a  ruined  house,  and 
an  intensely  disagreeable  road  are  all  I  see.  The 
dingy  rafters  at  least  keep  off  the  rain,  and  the 
fioor  is  dry,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  spend  die 
night  in  such  company.    It  is  growing  cvirk. 

At  length  a  wagon  with  five  mules  waits  for 
me  —  an  army  wagon,  a  heayy,  tough  wagon, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  springs.  It 
starts  furiously.  I  only  remember,  in  the  dark- 
ness, a  battery  of  artillery  go  by,  a  camp  fire,  and 
then  stopping  to  arrange  the  harness.  The  ter- 
rible noise  of  the  wagon  drowns  the  crackiog  of 
whips,  and  the  shouts  of  the  drivers  who  rode  the 
mules.  I  thought  I  should  not  survive  the  ter- 
rible jar ;  it  was  a  torment  Had  I  not  a  coadi 
and  five,  outriders,  a  carriage  for  thirty,  four  kd 
horses  ?     Wliat  was  left  to  desire  for  a  Bourbon? 

The  mules  stopped  at  length ;  and,  tired  as  1 
was,  I  felt  happy  to  plod  through  the  deep  mad, 
and  wade  the  pools,  amid  the  darkness  of  tbe  fo^ 
est  and  a  funous  storm.  I  had  quiet,  at  least, 
though  the  sound  still  rang  in  my  ears,  and  the 
feverish  flush  of  the  terrible  exercise  remained  on 
the  cheeks. 

Have  we  not  been  long  enough  on  the  way? 
The  sun  does  not  always  shine,  and  it  is  not  per- 

{>etual  summer  in  camp.    Doubtless,  when  we 
ook  back  on  the  campaign,  there  will  be  more 
lights  than  shadows ;  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
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band  more  ikilful  than  our  own,  a  beautiful  pat- 
tern will  be  wrought  of  the  many-colored  threads, 
wfaieh  we  may  look  upon  in  the  halls  of  our  mem- 
ory, as  one  looks  upon  the  tapestries  of  the  Vati- 
can—  once  a  mystery  and  rarity  to  the  artisan, 
but  a  simple  umty  to  the  mind  of  Raphael,  who 
umlked  with  him  by  the  way. 


Yankees  —  Hyenas.  —  "Justinian,'*  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
sends  the  following  to  that  periodiciu  : 

**  The  comparison  so  well  made  by  President 
]>avis,  in  his  recent  speech,  of  Yankees  to  Hyenas, 
had  been  frequently  suggested  to  my  mind,  not  onlv 
firom  the  fiendish  and  felonious  character  of  both 
animals,  but  from  having  referred  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  Yankee,  or  Yanhee,  as  given  in 
'  Anbury's  Travels  in  America,'  in  the  year  1791. 
That  author  asserts  that  Yankee,  or  Yanhe,  is  de- 
rived frt)m  the  Cherokee  word  Eanke,  or  Eanhe, 
which  signifies,  in  that  language,  coward,  and  was 
applied  l)y  the  Virginians  to  the  people  of  the 
North  for  not  arming  and  joining  them  to  resist 
the  assaults  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  year  1780. 
l£f  then,  the  true  orthography  of  the  word  Yankee 
be  Yanhe,  it  may  be  assimilated  to  the  word  Hy- 
ena, by  Uie  simple  rule  of  transposition,  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  term  Yanhe,  the  letters  are  the 
ssme — the  y  in  hyena  being  the  second,  the  a 
being  fifth,  the  n  being  the  fourth,  the  h  being  the 
first,  and  the  e  being  the  third.  I  therefore  think 
that  we  are  fully  authorized  in  denominating  the 
Yankees  as  Hyenas." 


Female  Bushwhackers. — The  women  of  the 
South  are  the  goads  that  prick  the  men  to  action. 
I  should  have  said  first  that  there  are  female  as 
well  as  male  bushwhackers.  When  a  woman 
takes  one  of  these  creatures  to  hex  home  or  heart, 
as  the  ease  may  be,  she  becomes  a  partner  to  his 
guilt,  according  to  the  common  law.  She  thus 
zecognizes  his  Vocation,  and  applauds  him  in  his 
roboeries.  She  is  the  receiver,  and  the  receiver 
is  as  bad  as  the  thiefl  All  the  country  is  infested 
by  these  guerrillas  and  bushwhackers ;  they  have 
certain  haunts,  where  they  make  their  headquar- 
ters and  store  away  their  plunder.  These  haunts 
are  invariably  presided  over  by  that  creature  (God 
belp  her,  af)£er  all)  of  modem  growth,  and  the 
offopring  of  the  miseries  of  war — the  "  war  wid- 
ow. They  are,  without  exception,  bitter  and  in- 
▼eterate  secesh.  Usually,  indeed  in  all  cases, 
ignorant  and  wholly  uneducated,  they  are  en- 
tizely  controlled  by  passion.  Being  in  destitute 
cireumstances,  and  lonely,  they  gladly  become  the 
aecomplices  of  the  herd  of  robbers  prowling  about 
I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  the 
women  of  the  South  who  unfortunately  have  lost 
their  husbands  in  this  war,  are  of  the  class  known 
as  "  war  widows."  Far  be  it  from  me.  I  have 
found  many  such  women  as  intelligent,  refined, 
and  pure  as  any  I  have  ever  known.  But  every- 
body knows,  or  is  supposed  to  know,  what  tne 
ieal*'warwidow"is,anditi8of  her  Iwrite.    She 


makes  a  good  home  bushwhacker ;  aids  and  abets 
freely  and  voluntarily  in  all  the  depredations  of 
her  warring  accomplice.  She  feeds  and  clothes 
him,  secretes  him  when  hunted  down,  encourages 
him  in  his  bad  work,  and  does  all  she  can  (and 
women  are  all-poweriul  for  good  or  evil)  to  xnake 
him  a  reckless  and  depraved  outlaw.  There  is  a 
certain  sort  of  superstitious  poetry  of  innocence 
attached  to  woman  s  being,  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  time  Adam  beheld  the  beau- 
tiful image  of  Eve  in  the  clear,  crystal  water. 
While  I  would  regret  to  despoil  woman  of  any  of 
the  romance  of  her  nature,  I  must  say  that,  as  far 
as  regards  women  bushwhackers,  there  is  nothing 
in  their  natures  except  poetical  depravity — a 
license  in  licentious  liberty,  which  mars  and  black- 
ens her  nature.  As  liars,  they  cannot  be  excelled 
in  the  universe.  Actually,  they  would  lie  any- 
thing or  anybody  out  of  existence.  And  they  do 
it  with  such  brazen  impudence — such  a  shame* 
less  air  of  innocence.  Their  little  hearts  are  aw- 
fully corrupt.  While  out  with  scouting  parties,  I 
have  repeatedly  asked  for  various  kinds  of  infor- 
mation from  t'hese  frail  creatures,  and,  looking 
into  my  face  as  innocent  as  an  unwooed  maiden, 
they  have  told  lie  upon  lie,  yes,  mountains  of 
them.  Their  moral  perception  of  right  and  wrong 
is  very  blunt,  while  their  perceptive  faculties  are 
quite  acute  in  judging  of  the  relative  value  of  a 
nng,  a  blanket,  a  watch,  or  other  article  brought 
them  by  their  bushwhacking  lords. — "Dr.  Jub- 
nis,**  in  the  Louisville  Journal. 


The  Battle  of  Dunksburg.  —  The  follow- 
ing amusing  account  of  a  battle  that  occurred  in 
the  wilds  of  Missouri  has  not  yet  taken  its  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion : 

"  The  ydlage  of  Dunksburg  is  situated  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Pettis  County,  Missouri,  and 
very  near  the  stream  known  as  the  Black  Water. 
In  the  south-east  part  of  Lafayette  County,  and 
immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dunksburg, 
there  is  a  large  German  settlement  From  the 
very  comn^encement  of  the  present  troubles  in 
Missouri,  the  Germans  have  been  loyal  to  the 
Government,  and  as  they  were  the  first  against 
whom  the  vengeance  of  the  secessionists  was  di- 
rected, they  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
defence  of  their  adopted  country,  and  a  small 
company  of  some  forty  or  fifty  banded  them- 
selves together  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence, 
making  Uie  church  at  Dunksburg  their  temporary 
headquarters.  Late  one  afternoon  they  were  no- 
tified of  the  approach  of  a  considerable  body  of 
rebels  from  Pettis  and  Saline  Counties,  and  they 
prudently  determined  to  retreat  from  the  position 
they  held  in  the  church,  believing  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  defend  it  against  greatly  superior 
numbers. 

"  The  attacking  party,  not  aware  that  the  Oer-  . 
mans  had  retreated,  advanced  cautiously,  under  i 
cover  of  night,  and  b^  a  dexterous  movement  I 
succeeded  in  surrounding  the  church,  and  at  a  1 
signal  agreed  on,  immediately  commenced  •  I 
heavy  fire  upon  the  building,  which  being  onh*^ 
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wMther-biMurded  vith  thin  pine  or  poplu  plank, 
offned  icaicelf  any  reiiatance  to  w  bullati 
which  Tcre  rapidly  ditchai^d  from  lifiei  and 
(hot  Kuna,  and  which,  paaiing  through  and 
thiou^  the  house,  killed  and  wounded  manj  of 
the  BBaatlant*.  Unprepared  for  what  they  mis- 
took for  a  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
Qermani,  after  considerable  lou  in  Villed 
wounded,  ther  retreated  to  their  camp  a  ahort 
diitanee  off ;  out  diasatiifled  with  the  retult,  and 
believing  it  entirelr  in  their  power  to  capture  the 
amall  force  which  had  peppered  them  ao  aeverely, 
thtf  detemuned  to  return  to  the  cha^,  and  to 
earrrthe  chorch  at  the  point  of  the  ba^oneL 

"The  aame  precaution  waa  used  m  making 
thor  advaucea  for  the  aecond  attack,  and  they 
completely  auirounded  the  building  before  the 
woia  was  given  to  flre.  Greatly  to  their  aaton- 
iihmeot,  at  the  first  voUeT  many  of  their  men 
were  killed,  and  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
building,  several  were  seriously  wounded  by 
aplintera,  which  were  acattered  in  every  direction 
by  the  balls  passing  through  the  house.  The 
Ore  waa  ao  destructive  that  no  time  was  lost  in 
forcing  the  doors  of  the  building,  with  the  pur- 
pose m  making  a  finish  of  all  the  Dut^h  inside ; 
but  greatly  to  their  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation, they  discovered  u^t  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle Dutchman  anywhere  about  the  house,  and 
that  tbey  bad  been  guiltv  of  the  extreme  folly  of 
■hooting  each  other.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of 
Donluburg  —  au  event  long  to  be  remembered 
by  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  that  quiet  village, 
which  has  thus  become  famous  among  the  bloody 


localitiea  of  Missouri." 


THE  OLD  RIFLEMAN. 


We'U  see  if  seventy-six  can  shoot 
As  sixteen  used  to  do. 

Old  Bess,  we've  kept  our  barrels  bright, 
Our  triggerB  quidt  and  true  — 

As  far,  if  not  aaJSne  a  sight, 
As  long  ago  we  drew. 

And  pick  me  out  a  trusty  flint  — 

A  real  white  and  blue ; 
Perhaps  'twill  win  the  Mer  tint 

Before  the  hunt  is  through. 

Oive  boys  your  brass  percusuon  caps ; 

Old  "  shut-pan"  suits  as  well : 
There's  something  in  the  »part»,  —  perhaps 

There's  somctluag  in  the  smell. 

We've  seen  the  red-coat  Briton  bleed ; 

The  Ted-skin  Indian  too  ; 
We  never  thought  to  draw  a  bead 

On  Yankee-doodle-doo, 

But,  Bessie,  bless  your  dear  old  heart, 

Those  days  are  mostly  done  ; 
And  now  we  must  revive  the  art 
Of  ahooting  on  the  ran. 


If  Doodle  most  be  mrAAKng,  why, 

There's  only  this  to  do-- 
Select  the  black  spot  in  lua  eye. 

And  let  the  daylight  through. 

And  if  he  doesn't  like  the  way 

TliBt  Bess  presents  the  view. 
He'll,  may  be,  change  his  mind,  and  atxf 

Where  the  good  Doodles  do,  — 

Where  Uucoln  lives —  the  man,  yon  know. 


We'll  hunt  for  lineoln,  Beaa,  old  too\ 

And  take  ^»"i  >mlf  and  ^*^^ ; 
We'U  aim  to  U/ him,  if  a  fool. 

And  mi—  him,  if  a  cal£ 

We'll  teach  these  shot-gun  boya  tha  tiidt> 

By  which  a  war  is  won ; 
Especially,  how  8even^-aix 

Took  Tories  on  the  run. 


The  Dbttuukb-Bot  oy  the  EioarH  Micm- 
QAN. — Charlea  Howard  Gardner  waa  a  achool- 
bojr  thirteen  and  a  half  yeara  old,  in  the  city  of 
Flint,  Michigan,  when  the  war  commenced.  Hia 
father  was  connected  with  a  military  orKanialioii 
of  long  standing,  and  under  the  firat  call  for  aor- 
enty-five  thousand  troops,  immediately  left  for 
the  defence  of  the  nadonal  capitaL  Soon  there 
came  a  second  call  for  three  hundred  thonaand 
more,  when  Charlie's  teacher,  S.  C.  OuHd,  a  moat 
exemplarv  young  nun,  aoon  to  enter  the  ministry, 
joined  the  army.  Between  Charlie  and  hira 
there  existed  a  very  ardent  attMhment,  and  Cap- 
tain Guild  seconded  Charlie's  earnest  entmtiel 
that  he  might  go  with  him  as  a  drummer.  He 
had  been  famous  from  his  babyhood  for  his  ma- 
sical  ability,  and  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
merited  notoriety  for  hia  skilful  handling  of  the 
drumsticks.  "  If  I  can  go  to  the  war  with  my 
drum,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  a  man  who  can 
liendle  a  musket,"  was  Charlie's  persistent  plea, 
"  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  ao,  especially  as  yon, 
mother,  do  not  greatly  need  me  at  home."  So, 
reluctantly,  the  poor  mother,  who  had  surrendered 
her  husband,  consented  that  her  boy  should  join 
the  Eighth  Michigan  infantry. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Port  Royal,  end 
an  their  way  thither,  Charlie  met  his  father  in 
Washington.  As  they  were  returning  from  the 
navy  yard,  where  they  bad  been  for  their  arms, 
ho  saw  his  father  a  Uttle  way  off,  and  forgetting 
military  rule,  he  broke  from  the  ranks,  and  with 
child-like  joy  ran  to  his  father's  arms.  It  wmi 
their  last  earthly  meeting,  as  the  November  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Gardner  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Al- 
'  eiandria.  Charlie's  letters  to  his  mother  after 
{ this  bereavement,  written  from  Port  Royal,  are 
I  exceedingly  touching,  and  remarkably  thongfatihl 
I  for  a  bov  not  yet  fourteen.  "  I  am  near  broken* 
hearted,  he  writes :  "  I  try  to  be  cheerful,  bnt  it 
i  is  of  no  use ;  my  mind  contioually  runa  in  the 
VdJKc'aMk  ^  ^un&&,%ti«Ai  ^uftrnf  toara  oonWi  to 
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mv  ejes,  and  I  have  to  weep.  But,  mother,  if 
this  IS  so  hard  for  me,  what  must  it  be  for  you  P 
Don't  take  it  too  much  to  heart,  for  remember 
that  you  have  me  left,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
help  you.  I  shall  send  you  all  my  monev  here- 
after, for  I  do  not  really  need  money  here." 

This  promise  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Al- 
wavs  cheerful,  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
officers  and  men,  for  whom  he  never  did  a  favor 
but  they  would  compel  him  to  receive  some  small 
compensation  in  return.  These  small  gains  he 
carefully  husbanded,  and  increased  them  by  ped- 
dlinff  papers  and  periodicals,  making  enough  for 
his  tittle  e^tra  expenses,  and  invariably,  on  ev- 
ery pay-day,  he  sent  his  money  to  his  widowed 
Qiother.  None  of  the  vices  of  the  camp  dung 
to  faim,  and  amid  the  pro&ne,  and  (urunken, 
and  wJgar,  he  moved,  without  assoiling  the 
whiteness  of  his  ^oung  souL  His  teacher  and 
Captain  guarded  him  like  a  father ;  he  shared  his 
bea  and  board  with  Charlie,  and  the  two  loved 
one  another  with  an  affection  so  unusual  that  it 
was  everywhere  the  subject  of  comment 

By  and  by  we  hear  of  the  fearless  little  fellow, 
aaiall  beyond  his  years,  on  the  battle-field  with 
the  suneon,  where  the  grape  and  canister  were 
fifling  uke  hail  around  them,  pressing  forward  to 
the  front,  durinff  an  engagement,  wim  the  hospi- 
tal flag  in  his  hand,  to  aid  in  the  care  of  tne 
wounded*  Only  a  peremptory  order  from  a  su- 
perior officer  was  able  to  turn  him  back  to  the 
xear;  and  there,  when  the  wounded  were  brought 
hny  he  worked  all  night  and  the  next  day,  carry- 
ing water,  and  bandages,  and  lint,*and  lighting  up 
the  sorrowfulness  of  the  hour  by  his  boyish  but 
unfailing  kindness.  Never  was  he  more  service- 
aUe  than  during  a  battle.  At  the  terrible  battle 
of  James'  Island,  in  an  assault  on  the  fort,  his 
beloved  Captain,  always  foremost  in  the  fight, 
had  dunbed  to  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  when  a 
shot  struck  him,  and  he  fell  backward,  and  was 
teen  no  more.  Now  was  Charlie  indeed  bereaved 
—  his  teacher,  captain,  friend,  father,  lover,  dead 
on  the  battle-field,  and  even  the  poor  satisfaction 
denied  his  friends  of  burying  his  remains.  His 
letters,  after  this  event,  aria  one  long  wail  of  sor- 
row —  he  could  not  be  comforted ;  and  yet,  al- 
wayi  thoughtful  for  others,  he  writes :  **  0,  how 


Ipiisf  A^  j70or  mother  /  " 
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[onths  passed,  and  the  Eighth  Michigan  was 
ordered  to  Vicksburg,  to  reenforce  Grant,  who 
had  beleaguered  that  doomed  city.  Battle  after 
battle  ennied  —  nineteen  of  them — in  all  of 
whidi  Charlie  more  or  less  participated,  often  es- 
caping death  as  by  a  miracle.  Something  of  Uie 
flcm  lifb  led  by  this  regiment  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  men  have  enlisted  in  it  since  it  first 
took  the  field ;  of  these,  only  four  hundred  sur- 
Tiye  to-day,  all  but  eiffht  of  whom  have  just  re- 
enlisted.  Through  all  battles,  all  marches,  all 
leconnqiisances,  all  campaigns,  Charlie  kept  with 
the  regiment,  crossing  tne  mountains  with  them 
to  Knoxville,  in  Bumside's  corps,  on  rations  of 
three  ears  of  com  per  day,  and  then  for  weeks 
•hnt  up  in  that  d^,  besieged  by  Longstreet's 


force,  and  subsisting^  on  quarter  rations.  Yet  not 
one  word  of  complaint  ever  came  from  the  pa- 
triot boy,  not  one  word  of  regret,  only  an  earnest 
desire  to  remain  in  the  service  till  the  end  of  the 
war. 

At  last  there  came  a  letter  from  the  suiveon. 
Durinff  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  Charlie  had  been 
wounded  for  the  first  time.  A  chance  shot,  that 
passed  throuffh  the  window  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was,  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  entered 
the  lung.  "  He  has  been  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition,"  wrote  the  surgeon,  "  but  he  is  now 
fast  recovering.  He  ii  a  universal  pet,  and  is 
well  cared  for  m  the  officers'  quarters.''  The  next 
tidings  were  more  joyfuL  The  regiment  were  on 
their  way  to  Detroit,  on  a  thirty  days'  furlou^ 
and  would  remain  to  recruit  Now  the  telegraph 
notified  those  interested  that  they  were  in  Louis- 
ville —  then  in  Indianapolis  —  in  Michigan  City 
—  at  last  in  Detroit 

With  a  happy  heart  the  good  mother  tele- 
graphed to  have  her  boy  sent  to  Chicago  as 
soon  as  possible  i  and  then  she  watched  the  arri- 
val of  the  trains.  "  He  will  be  here  to-night — 
he  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  she  said;  and  ev- 
ery summons  to  the  door'she  was  sure  was  her 
Charlie.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
darling  —  his  room  —  his  dothes  —  the  supper- 
table  set  with  the  luxuries  he  loved  —  and  there 
sat  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  waiting  for  him* 
A  knock  at  the  door  —  all  start  —  all  rush — 'tis 
Charlie !  No,  only  a  telegram.  God  help  the  poor 
broken  hearts,  as  they  read  it  —  *'  Hie  regiment 
has  arrived,  btU  Charlie  is  dead!**  And  this 
was  alL  

A  Shell  on  Boabd  Ship.  —  A  shell  from  a 
rifled  cannon  must  be  a  very  nice  visitor  to  "  drop 
in  "  to  a  small  party,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the 
exploits  of  one  which  struck  tne  United  States 
steamer  Massachusetts,  off  Ship  Island,  and  which 
a  writer  who  was  on  board  describes  as  follows : 

"During  the  action  I  think  we  hit  her,  the 
Florida,  four  times,  and  I  know  she  hit  us  once 
with  a  sixty-eight  pound  rifle  shell  (that  iB  the 
way  we  got  the  exact  size  of  her  rified  C[un).  The 
shell  entered  on  our  starboard  quarter,  just  above 
the  iron  part  of  the  hull ;  it  came  tbrough  the 
side  angling  aft  (as  we  were  a  little  abaft  her  beam 
when  it  struck  us),  and  took  the  deck  in  the  pas- 
sage way  between  two  state-rooms,  and  com- 
pletdy  cut  off  eighteen  of  the  dedL  planks,  and 
then  struck  a  beam,  which  canted  it  up  a  little,  so 
that  it  took  the  steam-heating  pipes  under  our 
dinin^-table,  cutting  off  five  of  them,  and  tearing 
our  dming-table  all  to  pieces — then  went  through 
the  state-room,  bulkhead,  and  ceiling  of  the  ship 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  struck  one  of  the  outside 
timbers,  and  broke  every  plank  abreast  of  it  short 
off,  firom  the  spar  to  the  gun  deck :  it  then  fell 
down  on  to  the  cabin  deck  and  exploded,  knock- 
ing four  state-rooms  into  one,  breaking  all  the 
C'  I  and  crockery  ware,  shattering  the  cabin  very 
y,  breaking  up  the  fUmiture,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  ship ;  but  we  had  three  streams  of  water 
upon  the  nre  at  very  short  notice,  and  put  it  out 
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before  it  did  an^  damage  —  keeping  up  our  chase 
as  though  nothing  had  happened." 

A  letter  from  the  Surgeon  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, Dr.  John  H.  Madde,  gives  information  that 
he  was  the  only  person  woimded  by  this  destruc- 
tive visitor.  He  was  struck  by  a  splinter  on  the 
shin.  _^_^^ 

A  Colored  HEsa  —  During  the  thickest  of 
the  fight  at  Belmont,  the  body  servant  of  General 
McQemand,  a  mulatto  named  William  Stains, 
exhibited  conspicuous  courage.  He  was  close  by 
the  General  during  the  whole  engagement,  cheer- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  swearinffthat  he  would  shoot 
the  first  man  that  showed  the  white  feather. 
TAany  of  the  soldiers  laughed  heartilv  at  the 
fighting  negro,  while  the  bullets  flew  about  like 
haiL 

In  the  course  of  the  fight  a  captain  of  one  of 
the  companies  was  struck  by  a  sp^nt  ball,  which 
disabled  him  from  walking.  The  mulatto  boy, 
who  was  mounted,  rode  un  to  him,  and  shouted 
out,  "  Captain,  if  you  can  nght  any  longer  for  the 
old  Stars  and  Stripes,  take  my  horse  and  lead 
your  men."  He  then  dismounted  and  helped  the 
wounded  officer  into  his  saddle,  and  as  ne  was 
walking  away,  a  rebel  dragoon  rushed  forward  at 
the  ofiicer  to  take  him  prisoner.  The  negro  drew 
his  revolver,  and  put  a  ball  through  the  rebel's 
head,  scattering  his  brains  over  the  norse's  nedL. 


Passing  the  Batteries. — The  world  knows 
how  Vicksburg  was  taken.  After  four  months  of 
ineffectual  but  constant  labor  to  flank  it  on  the 
north,  and  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  bend  so  as  to 
divert  the  river  from  its  course.  Grant  suddenly 
projected  a  new  and  brilliant  line  of  strategy, 
which  was  crowned  with  success. 

That  was  to  march  his  army  down  past  the 
stronghold,  on  the  Louisiana  shore,  run  six  or 
eight  Doats  by  the  batteries  and  take  them  down 
twenty-five  miles  to  Bruinsburg,  just  below  Jeff 
Davis'  Plantation,  and  act  as  ferry-boats  in  taking 
the  army  across.  Then  his  problem  was  to 
march  north,  cut  the  roads  between  Vicksburg 
and  Jackson,  and  establish  a  base  of  supplies  on 
the  Yazoo  River,  and  forcing  the  army  of  Pem- 
berton  back  into  the  "  Gibraltar  of  the  South," 
surround  it,  and  either  storm  or  starve  it  into  sur- 
render.   This  was  the  plan  that  succeeded. 

But  the  most  hazardous  part  of  this  enterprise 
was  to  run  the  batteries.  Volunteers,  however,  for 
this  dangerous  service,  were  numerous,  and  among 
others  three  army  correspondents  of  leading  New 
York  papers  were  on  board — Mr.  Richardson  of 
the  Tribune,  Mr.  Browne  of  the  Herald,  and  Mr. 
Colbum  of  the  World. 

These  knights-errant  of  the  quill  have  each 
given  to  the  world  their  story.  But  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Colbum,  especially  what  relates  to  the 
passing  of  the  batteries,  is  not  surpassed  by  either 
of  the  others  in  thrilling  interest 

*'Itwas  ten  o'clock  on  a  beautiful  moonliffht 
night,"  says  Mr.  C,  **  even  for  those  latitudes, 
when  we  cast  loose  at  Milliken's  Bend,  and  our 


little  tug  snorted  down  the  river  accompanied  by 
the  transport  A.  D.  Hine. 

'*  Our  adieus  said,  we  auietly  chatted,  and  fin- 
ished a  solitary  bottle  of  ory  Catawba  which  some 
good  friends  nad  sent  on  Doard  for  our  con^st. 
We  had  on  board,  as  a  guard,  fifteen  sbaxp- 
shooters  firom  the  Forhr-sevenlh  Ohio,  under 
Captain  Ward,  Suigeon  Davidson,  the  tofif  s  aew 
of  eight,  four  persons  on  their  way  to  j<mi  their 
regiments,  and  our  party  of  three,  all  volunteers. 

"  I  should  here  mention,  as  illustrating  the  tem- 
per of  that  army,  that  when  fourteen  v<^unteert 
were  called  for,  the  whole  regiment  stepped  for- 
ward. Company  A  was  selected,  and  stm  there 
was  a  squabble  to  go.  Fourteen  were  then  marked 
off;  a  fifteenth  begged  permission  of  the  Colondy 
and  one  actually  paid  a  premium  of  five  dollars  to 
his  comrade  for  tne  privilege  of  going  on  this  hai- 
ardous  service.  The  barges  were  covered  wiUi 
tiers  of  hay  in  order  to  protect  the  tug,  bat  the 
hay  was  deemed  almost  unnecessary,  and  so  put 
on  quite  loosely,  and  the  ends  of  tne  boat  were 
quite  exposed. 

"  At  midnight  we  came  in  sight  of  Vicksburg. 
At  half  past  twelve,  as  we  were  steaming  across 
the  upper  side  of  the  point,  the  rebel  pickets  on 
the  Louisiana  shore  began  to  fire  upon  us ;  their 
shots,  however,  did  no  damage. 

"  At  quarter  before  one  a  rocket  shot  up  ftxnn 
the  upper  batteries.  There  was  no  need  of  soeh 
a  warmng,  for  the  boats  might  be  seen  almoat  as 
clearly  as  by  sunlight,  and  the  loud  puff  of  our 
exhaust  pipe  gave  ample  warning  when  we  were 
three  miles  distant 

"  At  five  minutes  past  one  the  first  shot  was  fired, 
and  struck  so  near  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether 
the  barges  were  hit.  A  lull  of  a  few  minutes, 
then  another,  closely  followed  by  a  round.  It 
kept  up  in  this  way  as  we  were  rounding  the 
bend,  tne  shots  all  seeming  to  come  very  near  to 
us,  but  few  striking,  as  we  could  perceive  by  the 
momentary  throb  of  the  hull  when  struck. 

"  With  the  exception  of  Captain  Ward,  the 
pilots,  engineers,  and  firemen,  the  rest  of  us  were 
posted  along  the  barges,  on  the  alert  for  an  at- 
tempt at  boarding. 

**  By  reference  to  a  map  of  the  locality,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  river  forms  a  kind  of  loop  in  front 
of  Vicksburg ;  so  that  we  had  to  run  a  portion 
of  the  distance  by,  and  then  turn  under  fire,  and 
run  the  whole  line  back  again.  In  this  way  we 
were  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  starboard  side, 
then  from  the  bow,  and,  when  &irly  in  firont  of 
the  batteries,  from  all  three  directions  to  a  con- 
centrated fire. 

"  At  first  there  were  efforts  to  peer  from  behind 
the  rampart  of  hay  bales  and  duck  on  perceiving 
the  fiasn  of  the  rebel  guns ;  but  soon  the  shots 
were  so  rapid,  and  from  points  so  widely  apart, 
that  that  exciting  amusement  was  dropped.  The 
screaming  of  the  shells  as  they  went  over  us,  the 
splashing  and  spra^,  were  for  a  time  subjects  of 
jesting  and  imitation,  when  a  shell  burst  three 
feet  over  our  heads  with  a  stunning  report 

**  Twenty  minutes  (long  minutes  tiiose)  under 
fire,  and  nobody  hurt ! 
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•<  ThobarsH  itill  floatiD^,  and  the  llttlo propetlei 
makiDR  eig&t  milei  an  hour.  We  had  alread; 
putea  the  upper  betteriea,  and  were  congratu- 


Iktiiig  oiuwItci  on  our  ^od  luck,  the  guru  poui 
ing  broadaidea  at  ua  witb  amaiing  noiae,  u  « 
were  but  four  hundred  yarda  from  the  guni,  and 
it  aeemed  in  the  dear  air  aa  if  we  were  right  in 
front  of  the  muiilei.  Several  ifaota  atiuck  the 
bwgea  \erj  hearilj  i  itiU  there  waa  do  atoppage. 
It  muit  have  been  about  a  quarter  before  two, 
when  all  the  roar  of  the  guna  waa  drowned  in 
one  lenific  report,  aa  if  b  maguane  had  bnrat 

"  Mjr  Giat  thought  wu  that  the  powder  had  been 
rtowM  on  tbe  bargea,  and  had  ignited  i  but,  on 
damberiiw  up  among  imoke  and  flamea,  I  could 
m  indeed  nothing  like  a  tug.  She  had  exploded, 
nd  tbe  white  hot  einden  were  thrown  up  in  a 
fpooting  fbower,  while  atcam  and  amoke  envel- 
oped Ha  bargea  like  a  palL 

"  Almoat  at  the  aame  minute  the  hatteriei  eom- 
tnenced  a  vengeful,  and,  aa  it  aeemed  to  me,  a 
aavage  fire  upon  oa,  faster  and  faster.  The  ahellE 
borat  all  round  and  above  ui  for  a  few  momenta 
with  a  atunning  and  blinding  effect  The  coals 
bad  let  fire  to  the  ha^  bales  in  several  placet ;  the 
burating  abells  had  aided  in  the  work.  In  vain 
did  we  trample  upon  them,  and  throw  them  over- 
board, burning  our  bands,  feet,  and  cIoUudk  in 
tbe  effort.  No  buckets  were  to  be  found.  Ihejr 
had  been  blown  away.  On  looking  down  between 
tbe  bargea,  there  bung  the  fragments  of  the  tug 
bv  tbe  tow  ropes.  Tbe  little  craft,  being  nearly 
au  boiler,  had  been  shattered  to  atoms,  aa  we 
Uaned  afterwarda,  by  a  ten-inch  shelL 

"  The  rebels  then  set  up  a  hideous  yell  from  thi 
blu&,  aa  if  in  mockery  at  our  crippled  condition 
The  battetiea  kept  on  firing,  the  blazing  hny  Hsfat 
bip  up  the  river.  We  were  then  slowlj'  dri&i^ 
with  Uie  current  past  the  front  of  the  city.  Our 
diaailer  happened  right  abreaat  of  the  court' 
home,  when  we  had  passed  more  than  half  tbe 
batteries,  and  under  the  fire  of  them  all. 

"Aa  soon  a*  we  could  clearly  tee  through  tbe 
blinding  amoke,  we  found  Mr.  Browne  stuiding 
bareheaded  on  the  topmost  bale,  aa  if  he  were  a 
defiant  target  Ibr  the  rebel  gunners.  Captain 
Ward  had  been  blown  forward  thirty  feet  from 


r,  and  two  of  his  men  w 


in  fishing  him  up.  The  wounded  and 
nen  were  crying  tor  help,  answered  only 
bj  an  occasional  shell  or  malidoui  cheer. 

"After  a  few  momenta  of  batty  and  rather  _ 
ftimal  ctmaultatian,  it  waa  deemed  best  to  quit 
tbe  barget,  aa  the  flames  were  crowding  us  very 
doaely.  Balea  of  hay  were  then  tumbled  off  into 
the  river,  and  the  wounded  placed  upon  them. 

"Hie  beat  now  became  intense.  Mr.  Browne  and 
tnyaelf  remained  till  all  were  off,  and  then,  with 
bat  one  bole  for  the  two,  stripped  for  the  plunse. 
/oat  aa  we  were  ready,  a  tobd  shot  whistled  be- 
tween na,  and  plougheil  into  the  water  under  Mr. 
Biehardaon'a  feet,  overturning  him  from  his  bale, 
and  producing  a  fountain  of  spray  where  he  had 
fltmk. 
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of  relief  from  the  insnpportable  heat.  Juniua 
followed,  and  together  we  commenced  awimming 
for  the  Louisiana  shore,  supposing  that  our  pick- 
ets occupied  iL 

"  We  had  been  in  the  water  for  half  an  hoor 
perhaps,  when  tbe  sound  of  the  stroke  of  osra 
reached  ut,  and  presently  a  yawl  pulled  round 
the  barges.  Our  first  emotions  were  pleaaant 
enough,  out  they  were  all  destroyed  when  we  saw 
the  gray  clothing  of  the  boatmen.  They  scooped 
us  in  by  the  time  we  had  dril^  two  miles  below 
the  cit}',and  with  some  roughness  impressed  upon 
us  the  fkct  that  we  were  prisoners.  Dripping 
and  shivering,  we  were  marched  up  to  tbe  dty 
and  taken  before  the  Provost  Marshal  and  rcgia- 
tered."  

Willie  Johnson,  thirteen  yean  old,  of  Sl 
Johnsbury,  a  drummer  boy  in  company  D,  Third 
Vennont  regiment,  received  a  medal  for  hia  he- 
roic conduct  in  the  aeven  daya'  fight  before  Ridi- 
mond.  On  the  retreat,  when  atrong  men  threw 
away  their  guns,  knapsacks,  and  Elanketa,  that 
they  might  nave  less  weight  to  carry,  this  little 
fellow  kept  bis  drum,  and  brought  it  safely  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  where  he  had  the  honor  of 
drumming  for  division  parade,  being  tbe  onlr 
drummer  who  brought  his  drum  from  the  fieliL 
When  these  facta  were  reported  to  the  War  De- 
partment b^  the  division  commander,  Willie  wm 
presented  with  tbe  star  medal  of  honor  by  Secre- 
tary Stanton  in  person. 


Stobt  of  the  Draft.  —  The  enrolling  officer 

of district,  was  vwy  active  and  thorough 

in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  One  day  ha 
went  to  the  bouse  of  a  countirman,  and  finding 
none  of  tbe  male  members  at  home,  he  made  in- 
quirv  of  an  old  woman  about  tbe  name  and  age 
of  the  "  males  "  of  the  family.  After  naming 
several,  the  old  lady  stopped.  "Is  there  any 
moraP"  asked  the  officer.  "No,"  replied  tbe 
woman,  "none  except  Billy  Bray."  "BBlyBrayF 
Where  is  be P "  "He  was  at  the  bom  a  moment 
ago,"  said  the  old  lady.  Out  went  the  officer,  but 
he  could  not  find  tbe  man.  Coming  back,  tbe 
worthy  officer  questioned  the  old  lady  aa  to  the 
age  of  Billy,  and  went  away,  after  enrolling  his 
name  among  tboae  to  be  drafted-  The  time  of 
drafting  came,  and  among  those  on  whom  the 
draft  /ell  waa  Billy  Bray.  No  one  knew  him. 
When  did  he  live  f  The  officer  who  enrolled 
him  waa  called  upon  to  produce  the  conscript: 
and  lo  and  behold,  Billy  Bny  was  a  jaekaai  t 
and  stands  now  on  tbe  list  of  drafted  men  m 
forming  one  of  the  quota  of  Maryland. 


A  BbjIutifui.  Imctdekt. — A  Washington 
comipondent  mentions  the  fbUowing  incident  u 
showing  the  kindness  of  heart  of  Pratideat  Ub> 
coin: 
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At  the  reception  thb  afternooii,  at  tfie  Presi- 
dent's house,  many  persons  present  noticed  three 
little  girls,  pooiiy  oressed^  the  children  of  some 
mechanic  or  laboring  man,  who  had  followed  the 
visitors  into  the  house  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
Tliey  passed  round  from  room  to  room,  and  were 
hastening  through  the  reception  room  with  some 
tre}>idation,  when  the  President  called  to  them, 
"  Little  girls !  are  you  going  to  pass  me  without 
shaking  nands?"  Then  he  bent  his  tall,  awk- 
ward form  down,  and  shook  each  little  girl  warmly 
by  the  hand.  Eyerybody  in  the  apartment  was 
spell-bound  by  the  mddent,  so  simple  in  itself, 
yet  revealing  so  much  of  BIr.  Lincoln's  character. 
His  heart  overflows  with  kindness,  he  possesses 
deep  anti-slavery  convictions,  and  he  never  takes 
a  backward  step,  even  if  he  does  sometimes  hesi- 
tate long  before  taking  one  in  advance. 


'*  That  Deab  Old  Flag." — Perhaps  no  man, 
since  the  days  of  Falstaff  and  the  Merry  Wives 
of  l^Hjidsor  was  ever  more  tormented  by  women 
than  was  General  Butler,  after  the  issue  of  his 
fiunous  **  Order,  No.  28,"  directed  to  the  women 
of  New  Orleans.  The  secesh  crinoline  from  that 
time  forward  delighted  to  tease,  vex,  and  iritate 
hiuL  Numberless  were  the  pretexts  they  would 
set  up  to  go  and  call  on  him,  and  extract  impa^ 
tient  or  angry  retorts  from  him,  which  they  would 
retail  to  their  friends  afterwards,  with  the  great- 
est ffusto.  *'  To  take  the  oath,**  was  with  them 
the  height  of  infamy ;  nevertheless,  there  were 
found  men,  who  not  willinffly  only,  but  gladly  re- 
newed their  fealty  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Of  these,  one  man,  who  had  always  been 
known  as  a  Union  man,  but  whose  wife  was  in- 
tensely Southern  in  her  views  and  feelings, 
promptly  came  fonrard  and  *'  took  the  oath.'*  It 
was  not  long  before  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  hideous  fact,  and  she  determined  upon  some 
sort  of  revenge.  A  magnificent  looking  woman 
she  was,  and  of  elegant  and  commanding  man- 
ner. Attiring  hersdf  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
becoming  style  and  costume,  she  waited  upon  the 
General,  j^ve  her  husband's  name,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  eminent  distinction  and  courtesy. 
After  exchanging  a  few  elegant  and  gracious 
compliments  with  the  General  and  his  staf^  and 
attracting  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the 
room,^  she  proceeded  to  unfold  the  object  of 
her  visit 

«  General,*  said  she,  "  some  of  my  fHends  have 
taken  the  oath ;  my  husband  has  taken  the  oath ; " 
and  clasping  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  and  roll- 
ing her  eyes  heavenward,  she  exclaimed  in  tones 
that  BIrs.  Siddons,  even,  might  have  envied,  "  I 
have  come  down  to  swear  allegiance  to  that  dear 
flag."  The  denouement  was  as  irresistible  as 
it  was  unexpected.  Bursts  of  laughter  rung 
through  the  presence-chamber,  and  Butler,  seeing 
that  he  was  sold,  retorted  angrily,  **We  don't 
want  your  oath,  madam ;  go  home  and  take  care 
of  your  house  and  your  family ;  that's  the  proper 
place  for  women.* 


A  Loud  Outcbt.^  General  Shecmni,  bdon 
starting  on  that  great  campaign,  passed  some  part 
of  the  winter  of  186^-4  m  Huntsville,  Alabami. 

As  this  community  had  been  from  the  first  i^ 
tensely  and  bitterly  dislojtd,  he  did  not  r^nd 
them  as  entitled  to  any  special  leniencr  or  pro* 
tection.  Houses  vacated  by  ftigitive  reoda  were 
generally  taken  for  quarters  by  his  offioera,  aid 
I  Uie  expression  of  open  and  demmt  disloyidtj  was 
checked  by  the  bayonet.  This  natural  remit  of 
the  success  of  the  Union  arms  is  commented  cm 
and  described  in  the  following  terms  by  a  Hnato* 
viUe  correspondent  of  a  Soutnem  paper,  aigmqg 
himself '<  Exile : " 

"  It  is  but  a  short  dme  since  I  left  HontsviDc^ 
Alabama.  The  iron  hand  of  despotism  ia  upoa 
the  people;  not  perhapa  as  roughly,iKKr  as  Skn*- 
ly,  as  two  years  ago,  when  the  impotent  llnrfwl 
commanded  there ;  nevertheless,  the  hand  is  mm, 
and  thumb-screws  are  in  it,  which  daily  are  tUt* 
ened,  slowly,  but  surely,  a  little  more  and  a  little 
more.  The  people,  as  a  body,  are  true  to  oar 
cause,  and  the  principles  involved  in  it ;  yet  thssa 
are  a  few,  four  or  five  at  the  most,  who  are  not 
only  untrue,  but  vilely  and  fetidly  dishonorrflle 
in  their  conduct  towards  men  who  are  hoDorabk^ 
and  whose  degradation  to  their  unholy  level  ia  a 
prime  object  in  their  movemenL  It  would  do  no 
good  to  name  them ;  the  absentees,  refuseei^  and 
exiles  from  Huntsville  know  them;  bnt  per- 
sonal wrongs  inflicted  by  these  men  tempt  strong- 
ly to  name,  and  hold  the  wretches  up  to  a  joal 
and  blasting  reprobation.  A  few  oaya  ago,  a 
body  of  gentlemen,  unexceptionable  in  cfaaraetcr, 
and  conservative  by  age,  were  exiled  upon  a  four- 
teen hours'  order  to  leave,  becanae  tney  refiised 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  Oovemmat 
thev  abhor  in  their  inner  souls.  The  promptnsis 
and  alacrity  with  which  they  obejred  the  order 
appeared  to  chagrin  the  domestic  trutors,  and 
ratner  exasperate  the  enemy  in  possessioQ  of  the 
place.  This  is  evidenced  by  a  change  of  policy 
after  the  departure  of  the  ^ntlemen  alluded  to^ 
because  the  grace  with  which  they  left,  indicated 
that  it  was  no  trial  at  all  to  their  ffdth  or  nirit 
of  martyrdom,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  it.  They 
—  the  ofiicers  in  charge — have  determined  not 
to  make  any  more  exues,  by  sending  the  recor 
sants  of  the  oath  South ;  they  will,  hraoeforth,  be 
ordered  North,  and  buried  in  Northern  bastihSi 
Already  they  have  immured  one  heroic  old  sody 
William  Mcbowell,  in  the  penitentiary  in  Nadh- 
ville.  They  intend  to  murder  him,  and  in  this 
way — but,  thank  Heaven,  they  have  elected  one, 
who,  God  willing,  will  be  up  to  the  emergency. 
K  his  country  calls  on  him  for  the  aacrmee,  I 
know  no  man  (and  I  know  him  well)  who  will 
more  cheerfully,  more  heroically,  make  it  As 
another  indication  of  Yankee  barbarism,  brutali- 
ty, cruel  and  relentless,  I  will  mention  an  inci- 
aent,  all  the  more  cruel  because  it  involved  not 
wounds  of  the  body,  not  torture  of  the  nerve  and 
j  flesh,  but  terrific  convulsions  of  the  aoul  itid( 
and  the  more  painful  because  that  soul,  or  rather 
those  souls,  are  up  to  the  highest  standud  of 
moral  perfection,  and  susceptiUe  of  keenest  tor^ 
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tare.  The  fenerable  Ez-Ooveraor  Chapman  re- 
ceived an  order,  on  the  19th  of  January,  to  leave 
hia  house  and  family  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the 
2(Hh ;  and  when  in  the  arms  of  his  fiunily,  bid- 
diiuj^  adieu  to  the  loved  ones,  on  whom  the  winds 
of  heaven  had  never  blown  roughly,  —  at  that 
painftd  moment,  as  if  to  sound  the  depths  of 
their  own  depravity,  and  the  unknown  depths  of 
sensitive  souls,  a  Yankee  order  was  thrust  into 
his  hands,  requiring  vnfe  and  daughters  to  vacate 
their  premises  by  two  o'clock  P.  M.  the  same 
day,  not  allowing  any  article  to  be  removed ;  and 
a  guard  was  placed  to  carry  out  the  order.  The 
circumstances,  with  the  fortitude  manifested,  pre- 
sented to  me  a  spectacle  of  motal  grandeur  oc- 
casionally read,  of -^rarely  witnessed.  Whilst 
•peaking  of  tiie  heroism  of  the  old  Governor,  I 
win  mention  an  incident  that  occurred  in  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  the  Yankee  Colonel 
commanding  die  post  The  Governor,  knowing 
he  would  be  compelled  to  leave  in  a  day  or  so, 
to  secure  some  or  the  commonest  claims  of  hu- 
manity towsurds  his  family  during  his  absence,  ap- 
proached the  Colonel*  who  replied:  'Governor 
Chapman — I  beHeve  that  is  your  name.'  *  Yes, 
sir.'  '  Did  you  not,  in  a  pubhc  spneech,  in  Hunts- 
viUe,  say,  that  to  secure  secession,  you  would 
sacrifice  your  property  and  your  life  P '  After  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  venerable  man  replied, 
with  emphasis, '  No,  sir.  To  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection. Colonel,  I  have  made  no  public  speech 
smce  the  revolution  commenced.  ^  I  was  in  Europe 
at  the  time.  You  know  my  nrindples.  Colonel, 
fit>m  the  conversations  I  have  nad  with  you ;  and 
though  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  "  speech,"  or 
expression,  my  principles,  as  you  very  well  luiow, 
lead  in  that  direction.  And,  lest  you  might 
suppose  I  would  desire  to  evade  consequences 
andf  responsibiHties  attachable  to  such  princi- 
ples,' rismg  to  the  full  height  of  person  and  dig- 
nity, '  I  wiu  say  it  now,  and  more  — not  only  will 
I  sacrifice  myself  and  property,  but,  sir,  wife  and 
childxen,  to  the  preservation  of  our  holy  cause.' 
The  statement  or  these  honorable  incidents  runs 
out  this  to  great  length ;  but  I  will  state  a  fact  or 
two :  '  Greenbacks'  are  two  and  a  half  for  one  in 
gold  in  Huntsville  and  Nashville;  and  though 
the  money  quotations  in  Northern  papers  place 
them  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  the  truth  is,  two  months  ago,  in  New 
York,  in  Wall  Street,  no  *  operation '  could  be  per- 
formed at  less  rate  than  two  for  one.  The  Yankee 
troops  in  Huntsville,  whose  term  of  service  has 
expired,  are  converting  their  '  greenbacks '  into 
Ccmfederate  currency  to  take  home.  I  state  this 
for  an  incontrovertible  jfacf.  Not  in  one  instance 
only,  but  I  witnessed  several  of  the  same.  The 
streets  are  becoming  foul ;  the  groves  and  wood- 
land around  the  town  being  swept  away,  all  the 
lesser  houses  about  the  town  are  being  torn  down 
to  floor  and  weather-board  winter  quarters  for 
them.  Every  house  in  the  city  has  been  surveyed 
for  occupation  by  them — not  in  a  desultory  man- 
ner, but  regularly  and  systematicallv.  It  is  the 
duly  of  an  officer,  one  Lieutenant  Cliff,  to  assign 
these  quarters  I  thus,  scooiding  to  zai^L  or  per- 


sonal stan^ng  (if  any)  at  home,  are  they  placed 
in  palaces  of  average  respectability  in  apj>ear- 
ance.  Colonel  G.  P.  Bimey's  mansion  is  assigned 
as  headquarters  for  General  Shennan  &  Co.  A 
regular  system  of  operating  is  thus  instituted, 
and  as  an  entering  wedge  to  confiscation,  this  is 
the  object  of  this  procedure.  But,  through  all, 
the  people  are  true  and  devoted.  I  woula  men- 
tion more,  but  already  I  have  written  at  too  much 
lengtti.  You  may  rely  on  the  women— God 
bless  tiiem  *—  in  North  Alabama.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, pne.or  two  disgraoefbl  and  unpatriotic  ex- 
ceptions." 


The  House  that  Jefp  Bxjilt. — The  Hart- 
ford Post  published  the  following  history  of  the 
celebrated  edifice  erected  by  J.  Davis,  Esq.,  as 
authentic.  It  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing infant  politicians  a  clear,  concise,  and  truthful 
description  of  the  habitation,  and  the  fortunes  and 
misfortunes,  and  doings  of  the  inmates ; 

**I.  The  Southern  Confedebaot. — This  is 
the  house  that  Jeff  built. 

"II.  The  Ethiopian.— This  is  the  malt  that 
lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff  built 

<<in.  The  Undebground  Railroad. — This 
is  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house 
that  Jeff  built. 

"IV.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law. — This  is 
the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that 
lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff  btult 

"V.  The  Personal  Liberty  Bill.  —  This 
is  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat 
that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff 
buUt 

"VI.  Chief  Justice  Taney.  ^— This  is  the 
cow  with  crumpled  horn  that  tossed  the  dog  that 
worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the 
malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff  built 

"  VIL  James  Buchanan. — This  is  the  maiden 
all  forlorn  that  milked  the  cow  with  crumpled  horn 
that  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  tnat  killed 
the  rat  that  ate  Uie  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Jeff  built 

"  VUI.  C.  Cesh.  —  This  is  the  man  all  tattered 
and  torn  that  married  the  maiden  aU  forlorn  that 
milked  the  cow  with  crumpled  horn  that  tossed 
the  dog  Uiat  wonried  the  cat  that  lulled  the  rat 
that  ate  the  malt  Uiat  lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff 
buUt 

"  IX.  Plunder. — This  is  the  priest  aU  shaven 
and  shorn  that  married  the  man  all  tattered  and 
torn  to  the  maiden  all  forlorn  that  milked  the  cow 
with  crumpled  horn  that  tossed  the  dog  that  wor- 
ried the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt 
that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff  built** 


EPIGRAM. 

Whimt  Butler  plays  faU  rifly  prsnk% 
And  closes  up  New  Orleeni^  bsnks^ 
Our  Stonewall  Jaduoo,  vridi  more  euiiiifii^ 
Keeps  Yankee  Banks  foreTernming. 
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Friends  in  Scotland. — When  the  mewB  of 
the  fall  of  Vicksburff  and  General  Les's  retzeat 
reached  the  Tillage  of  Bankfoot,inPerthBhire»the 
friends  of  the  North  got  quite  jululant.  A  banner 
waa  hastily  painted  with  the  motto  on  one  side, 
^'Vicksburg  is  taken;"  on  the  reverse,  ^'God 
speed  the  North."  A  floral  deTice  on  a  large 
sole  was  also  extemporized,  and  at  eight  o'clock  a 
procession  set  out  throush  the  viluiffe,  accom- 
panied by  the  music  band.  At  the  (uose  of  the 
procession  the  political  lions  of  the  place  and  the 
members  of  the  band  repaired  to  the  inn,  where 
President  Lincoln  and  his  successful  Generals' 
healths  were  drunk  with  rounds  of  cheers,  and 
then  all  went  peaceably  and  gladly  to  their  homes. 


AT  POET  ROYAL. 

BT  JOHN  OKBXNLXAP  WHITTIJUU 

Thx  tent-lights  glimmer  on  the  land. 

The  ship-lights  on  the  sea ; 
The  night- wind  smooths  with  drifting  sand 

Our  track  on  lone  Tjhee. 

At  last  our  grating  keels  outsUde, 
Our  good  boats  forward  swing ; 

And  while  we  ride  the  land-locked  tide, 
Our  negroes  row  and  sing. 

For  dear  the  bondman  holds  hb  gifts 

Of  music  and  of  song — 
The  gold  that  kindly  Nature  sifts- 

Amimg  his  sands  of  wrong ;  — >' 

The  power  to  make  his  toilinff  days 
And  poor  home-comforts  please ; 

The  quaint  relief  of  mirth  that  plays 
With  sorrow's  minor  keys. 

Another  glow  than  sunset* s  fire 
Has  filled  the  West  with  light, 

Where  field  and  gamer,  bam  and  byre 
Are  blaang  through  the  night. 

The  land  is  wild  with  fear  and  hate ; 

The  rout  runs  mad  and  fost ; 
From  hand  to  hand,  from  gate  to  gate, 

The  fiaming  brand  is  passed. 

The  lurid  glow  fidls  strong  serosa 
Dark  fiices  broad  with  smiles : 

Not  theirs  the  terror,  hate,  and  lose 
That  fire  yon  blazing  piles. 

With  oar-strokes  timing  to  their  song. 

They  weave  in  simple  lajrs 
The  pathos  of  remembered  wrong. 

The  hope  of  better  days ;  — 

The  triumph-note  that  Miriam  sung^ 

The  joy  of  uncaged  birds : 
Softening  with  Afric's  mellow  tongue 

Their  broken  Saxon  words. 

SONG  OF  THS  NEGRO  BOATMEN. 

O,  praiw  an'  tanks !    De  Lord  he  come 

To  set  de  people  free ; 
An'  massa  tmk  it  day  ob  doonii 

AnTweob,' 


De  Lord,  dat  heap  de  Bed  Seawaveab 

He  jus'  as  'trong  as  den; 
He  say  de  word:  we  laiT  night  slavey 
To-day  de  Lord's  free  men  I 

De  yam  will  row,  de  eoHoa  bloVi 

Well  hab  ae  rice  and  com ; 
0  nebber  yon  foar,  if  nebber  yoa 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  I 

Ole  massa  on  he  trabbles  gone; 

He  leaf  de  land  behind : 
De  Lord's  breff  blow  him  farderon. 

Like  com  shuck  in  de  wind. 
We  own  de  hoe,  we  own  de  plongh. 

We  own  de  hands  dat  hold; 
We  sell  de  pig,  we  sell  de  cow. 

But  nebber  chile  be  sold. 

Deyam  will  grow,  de eotton. btowy 
We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  com; 

O  nebber  you  foar,  if  nebber  yoa 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  I 

We  pray  de  Lord ;  he  gib  us  signs 

Dat  some  day  we  be  firee ; 
De  norf  wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 

De  wild-duck  to  de  sea ; 
We  tink  it  when  de  church-bdl  ring^ 

We  dream  it  in  de  dream ; 
De  rice-bird  mean  it  when  he  sing^ 

De  eagle  when  he  scream. 

Deyam  will  grow,  de  ootton bleiWy 
We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  com ; 

O  nebber  you  foar,  if  nebber  jom 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  1 

We  know  de  pronuse  nebber  fiul. 

An'  nebbor  lie  de  word ; 
So,  like  de  'oostles  in  de  jai^ 

We  waited  for  de  Lord ; 
An'  now  he  open  ebery  door. 

An'  trow  awav  de  kev ; 
He  tink  we  lub  him  so  before. 
We  lub  him  better  free. 

Deyam  will  grow,  de  ootton blow^ 

He'll  gib  de  rice  an'  com; 
0  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  jom  bear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  I 

So  sing  our  dusky  gondoliers ; 

And  with  a  secret  pain. 
And  smiles  that  seem  akin  to  tears, 

We  hear  the  wild  refrain. 

We  dare  not  share  the  negro's  tmst. 

Nor  yet  his  hope  deny ; 
We  only  know  that  God  is  just. 

And  every  wrong  shall  die. 

Rude  seems  the  song;  each  swarthy  fiioe^ 

Flame-lighted,  ruder  still ; 
We  start  to  think  that  hapless  race 

Must  shape  our  good  or  ill ;  — 

That  laws  of  changeless  justice  bind 

Oppressor  with  oppressed ; 
And  close  as  sin  and  suffering  joined. 

We  march  to  fote  abreast. 

Sing  on,  poor  hearts !  your  chant  shall  be 

Our  sign  of  blight  or  bloom,  --> 
The  Vala-song  of  Liberty, 

Or  death-mne  of  ov  dooml 
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Incident  of  Lookout  Vallet.  —  *'An  un- 
recorded incident  of  the  midmgfat  fiffht  between 
Hooker's  and  Longstreet's  forces  m  Lookout 
Vallev,  ten  dajn  ago,  hat  come  to  my  knowledge, 
and  desenres  to  have  a  place  on  the  record,"  says 
a  correspondent.  "  A  short  time  subseouent  to 
this  magnificent  charge  on  the  enemy  m  their 
breastworks  by  General  Geary's  brigade,  General 
Howard,  taking  with  him  a  small  escort  of  cav- 
alry, started  for  that  part  of  the  field  where  Gen- 
md  Geary  was  supposed  to  be.  He  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  came  up  with  a  body  of  infontry. 
<  What  cavalry  is  that  ?' was  the  hail  'Allri^ht,' 
responded  General  Howard,  at  the  same  time 
calling  out,  *What  men  are  those?'  'Long- 
street's,'  was  the  reply.  'All  right;  come  here,' 
said  General  Howard.  The  men  approached. 
'  Have  we  whipped  those  fellows  ? '  askea  General 
Howard,  in  a  manner  to  keep  up  the  deception. 
'  No,  d — n  them ;  they  were  too  much  for  us,  and 
drove  us  from  our  rifle  pits  like  devils.  We're 
whipped  ourselves.'  By  this  time  the  rebels  had 
gathered  nearer.  'Lay  down  your  arms,'  de- 
manded General  Howard  in  a  stem  voice.  The 
men  surrendered.  Taking  his  prisoners  in  charge, 
General  Howard  proceeded  on  his  wav.  He  had 
not  gone  far  before  another  party  of  reoel  infantry 
called  out, '  What  cavahy  is  that  ? '  'All  right,' 
was  the  response  again  of  General  Howard  as 
he  proceedecL  On  approaching  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Geary,  that  officer  nad  ooserved  the 
advancing  horsemen  and  infantry,  as  he  supposed 
the  prisoners  to  be,  and  supposing  them  to  be 
xebefs,  he  had  ordered  his  guns  to  be  loaded  with 
canister,  and  in  a  moment  more  would  have  given 
the  intrepid  Howard  and  his  little  forces  the  ben- 
efit of  it.  But  the  General  who  had  successfully 
deceived  the  enemy  found  a  way  to  make  himself 
known  to  friends,  and  so  escaped  a  reception  of 
that  kind.**  

A  Raid. — A  correspondent  at  Washington 
wrote:  ^ Owing  to  Mosby's  depredations,  the 
word  'raid'  is  worked  into  almost  every  expres- 
sion. I  have  in  my  emnlov  a  contrabano,  of 
double-dyed  blackness,  caJlea  John.  I  went  out 
to  my  bam  one  morning,  and,  noticing  Uiat  his 
fiioe  was  wet  with  perspiration,  remarks  that  he 
'  looked  pretty  warm.'  '  Yes,  massa,'  was  his  re- 
ply, '  Ise  had  a  prettv  big  raid  on  my  muscle  dis 
momin',  an'  Ise  moa'  done  gone.' " 


Feminine  Wrath.— In  the  fall  of  1863,  after 
the  great  national  successes  at  Vicksbuig,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Gettjrsburg,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appomted  a  day  of  Thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  victories  that  had  crowned  the 
national  arms. 

The  Bulletin,  a  Union  paper  published  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  made  a  simple  announcement  of 
the  fact,  and  remarked  that  there  were  many,  no 
doubt,  m  that  city  who  would  heartily  jom  in 
eelebrating  the  day.  This  suggestion  drew  upon 
the  editor's  bead  the  IbUowiog  Rowing  and  deftuit 


philippic  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  faur  dtiienB 
of  Memphis : 

"Editob  Bulletin:  You  call  attention  to  Lin- 
coln's appointment  of  a  dav  of  Thanksgiving  for 
the  successes  which  have  blessed  our  cause,  and 
you  hope  the  day  will  be  properly  observed.  By 
'  our  cause '  you  mean  the  Union  cause.  I  won- 
der how  you  think  the  people  of  Memphis  can 
thank  God  for  the  successes  of  the  Union  Aboli- 
tion cause.  ^  You  pretend  to  think  that  a  great 
Union  sentiment  has  sprune  up  in  Memphis,  be- 
cause you  say  that  upwards  of  eleven  Uiousand 
persons  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Let 
me  tell  you,  if  they  have  taken  it,  Uiey  did  not 
do  it  of  their  own  free  will,  and  they  don't  feel 
bound  by  it ;  thev  had  to  take  it  under  a  military 
despotism,  and  aon't  feel  bound  to  regard  any 
oath  forced  upon  them  in  that  way.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  any  preacher  in  Memphis  will  appoint 
services  in  his  church  at  Lincoln^  dictation  ?  Let 
one  dare  to  try  it,  and  see  how  his  congregation 
will  stand  it  They  know  better.  They  Know 
full  well  that  the  people  of  Memphis  give  thanks 
over  Union  disasters  with  sincere  nearts,  but  don't 
rdoice  at  Union  victories,  as  they  call  them. 
Tne  women  of  Memphis  will  stick  to  the  Confed- 
erate cause,  like  Ruth  dung  to  her  mother-in- 
law,  and  say  to  it,  'Where  thou  goest  I  will  go, 
where  thou  livest  I  will  live,  where  thou  diest  I 
will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.'  But  where 
are  your  great  successes  ?  Your  own  papers  say 
that  Lee  brought  off  a  train  of  captured  spoils 
twelve  miles  long,  and  that  Morgan  destroyed 
seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars'  worth,  berore 
all  Ohio  and  Indiana  could  stop  him.  Pretty 
dear  success,  this.  Still  I  won't  rejoice  over  it  at 
Lincoln's  dictation.  But  wait  till  msident  Da- 
vis' day  comes  round.  Perhaps  by  that  time 
Meade  may  get  another  whipping,  and  if  you 
don't  see  rejoidnff  and  thanksgiving  then,  you 
may  well  beheve  that  you  and  your  omdous  local 
fail  to  see  half  that  exists  in  Memphis.  Now 
you  won't  publish  this,  perhaps,  because  it  don't 
suit  you.  You  can  say  the  reason  is,  because  I 
don't  put  my  real  name  to  it.  You  can  do  as  you 
please  about  it    I  choose  to  sign  it 

Mabt  Lse  Tho&ne. 

Relentless  Consceiption.  —  The  rebel  con- 
script act,  which  was  enforced  on  and  after  the 
20th  April,  1862,  brought  dismay  to  thousands 
of  Southem  families.  A  large  portion  of  the 
rebel  army,  at  that  time,  was  composed  of  men 
who  had  enlisted  for  twelve  and  three  months,  and 
whose  time  would  expire  in  May,  when  their  re- 
tum  was  eagerly  and  anxiously  antidpated  by 
their  families,  for  many  of  whom  no  pecuniary 
provision  had  been  maae  after  the  expiration  oi 
the  time  enlisted  for.  One  of  the  regiments  un- 
der Bran's  command  at  this  time  was  composed 
of  men  mm  East  Tennessee,  most  of  them  poor, 
and  leaving  at  home  small  provinon  for  their 
wives  and  cnOdren.  Of  this  regiment,  one  com- 
pany, at  the  expiration  of  the  twdve  months  of 
their  enlistment  laid  down  their  armiy  and  de- 
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manded  permisnon  to  return  to  their  funiliefl. 
By  threat  and  argument,  most  of  them  were  in- 
duced to  return  to  duty ;  but  three  or  four  held 
out,  declaring  that  they  would  insist  on  their 
right  to  go  home ;  but  all  these,  save  one,  were 
at  last  convinced  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  death  or  obedience,  and,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
of  feeling,  concluded  to  shoulder  arms  again,  and 
return  to  duty.  One  man,  however,  firmer  than 
the  rest,  and  who  was  continually  haunted  by  the 
memorv  of  his  destitute  family  at  home,  steadily 
refusea  obedience  to  the  new  and  terrible  law. 
He  said  he  had  fought  faithfully  and  willindy  for 
his  country,  but  his  time  had  expired,  and  ne  de- 
manded, <u  a  right,  that  he  should  go  home  and 
make  proper  i>rovision  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
when  ne  promised  to  return  and  become  a  voluntary 
conscript.  Argument,  persuasion,  threat,  impris- 
onment were  powerless  to  move  him  from  this 
position.  At  last  he  was  tried  by  court-martial 
for  mutiny,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  received  his  sentence  with  per- 
fect coolness,  declaring  that  he  was  right,  and  if 
they  chose  to  shoot  him,  they  might  do  so.  His 
case  elicited  universal  sympathy,  and  Bra^  was 
persuaded,  by  the  entreaties  of  some  of  his  offi- 
cers, to  extend  the  condemned  man  three  days  of 
grace.  He  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  camp, 
and  every  argument  used  to  persuade  him  to  get 
away,  winch  he  could  eauly  do.  "  No,"  he  rephed 
to  all  such  suggestions;  he  had  done  notning 
wrong,  and  he  would  not  sneak  away,  as  thougn 
he  were  guilty.  He  wished  nothing  unjust  or 
wrong;  his  family  at  home  were  starving;  his 
first  duty  was  to  provide  for  them.  The  three 
dajrs  passed ;  and  the  Crescent  regiment,  which 
was  enlisted  for  three  months,  and  which  was, 
perhaps,  as  anxious  to  return  home  as  any  other 
m  the  field,  was  detailed  to  complete  the  tragedy. 
The  army  was  drawn  up,  enclosing  the  Crescent 
regiment,  for  fear,  it  was  said,  they  should  refuse 
to  obey  orders.  The  doomed  man  was  brought 
out,  and  marched,  with  a  firm  step,  to  his  stand 
beside  the  coffin  prepared  to  receive  his  dead 
body.  At  the  appointed  moment  he  bared  his 
breast,  gave  the  8ijg;nal  to  fire,  and  fell,  in  the  same 
moment,  upon  his  coffin,  a  lifeless  corpse.  A 
s(}uad  of  men  were  immediately  detailed  to  bur}' 
him,  and  the  army  was  marched  back  to  camp. 
The  unfortunate  regiment,  which  was  chosen  as 
the  instrument  of  this  terrible  despotism,  was 
sickened  by  the  sight,  as  though  there  had  been 
administered  to  them  the  most  powerful  emetic ; 
and  from  that  time  on,  upon  the  name  of  Braxton 
Bragg  were  heaped  curses,  both  loud  and  deep ; 
but  open  mutiny  was  efiectually  suppressed. 


REcoLLEcnoys  op  John  B.  Floyd.  —  A 
"  Soldier  "  of  the  South  contributed  the  following 
stonr  to  a  Confederate  journal: 

li&xiDg  recently  read  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
General  Floyd,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
days  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  period  imme- 
diately following  that  disaster  to  our  arms.  Hav- 
ing taken  a  humble  part  in  thoae  aflBedrs,  and 


havmg  been  an  eye-witneaa  to  the  part  acted  m 
it  by  General  Flovid,  it  haa  tncgested  itself  tibtf 
a  Ibw  thooehts  tnereon  wodu  not  be  inappro- 
priate. I  first  saw  General  Floyd*  at  Nasfavoe, 
m  January,  1862.  He  was  then  on  Us  way  to 
join  General  A.  8.  Johnston,  whose  beadqnarten 
were  at  Bowling  Green,  on  Green  Biver,  Kn- 
tucky.  General  Floyd  had  hn  command  with 
him,  the  same  that  served  with  him  in  West  Tir- 

Sinia.    It  was  then  supposed  that  the  great  hst- 
e  of  the  war  would  take  plaee  at  or  near  Bow- 
ling Green,  which  would  dedde  the  question 
whether  Kentucky  was  ours  or  brionml  to  the 
Federals.    General  Buell  commandea  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  which  occupied  the  Hne  of  Green  Bit- 
er,  and  his  army  was  rapidlv  reenforced,  until,  on 
the  Ist  of  February,  1862,  it  nnmbered  one  hoa- 
dred  thousand  men.    It  vras  given  oat  that  Gen- 
eral Johnston's  army  was  also  one  hundred  tbos- 
sand  strong,  and  that  the  line  of  Green  Siver 
would  be  hSd.  A  line  of  defence  had  been  drawn 
from  Bowling  Green  westward  to  Columbus,  on 
the  Mississippi,  embracing  Forts  Henry,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  Donelson,  on  the  Cmnber- 
land.    The  latter  place  was  selected  by  Oovemor 
Harris,  of  Tennessee,  on  account  of  the  natmal 
strength  of  the  position,  and  becanse  it  was  the 
key  of  Nashville.    This  point  was  strongly  forti- 
fied.   Most  of  the  heavy  guns  were  mounted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  General  Buekner,  w^o  todk 
command  of  the  post  in  January,  1862.    lliut, 
on  the  1st  of  Feorufuy,  1862,  the  people  who 
were  south  of  this  mihtary  line  felt  perfectly  se- 
cure from  the  horrors  of  invasion,  fuUy  conuient 
that  the  tide  of  war  would  roll  towards  the  Ohio^ 
instead  of  south,  on  the  Cumberiand  and  Ten- 
nessee. With  the  accomplished  Sidnev  Johnston, 
commanding  an  army  one  hundred    thousand 
strong,  in  Central  Kentucky,  and  the  people  of 
that  gallant  State  rising  in  arms,  it  was  bnieved 
that  the  enemy  would  be  beaten,  and  his  flyiag 
cohorts  driven  out  of  the  State.     Such  was  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  Southern 
Kentucky  on  the  Ist  of  Februazy,  1862.    Fatal 
security !    It  lost  us  an  empire,  not  yet  recovered. 
Early  in  Februarv  General  Gideon  J.  Piilov 
assumed  command  of'^the  forces  at  Fort  Donelson. 
He  was  the  universal  choice  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee  for  that  posidon.    On  arriving  at  the 
fort  he  commenced  work  with  his  usual  enczgy. 
It  was  under  liis  direction  that  the  rifle  pits  were 
dug,  earthworks  thrown  up,  timber  and  under- 
growth cut  down,  and  guns  mounted,  to  prepare 
for  a  land  attack  from  the  enemy.     Ilis  presence 
seemed  to  inspire  every  man  with   confidence, 
and  he  iofusea  new  energy  into  every  laggard 
I  think  it  was  on  the  12th  of  February  that  Gen- 
eral Floyd  arrived  at  the  fort,  from   Bowling 
Green,  and  assumed  command  of  all  the  forces. 
He  immediately  examined  the  earthworks  and 
defences,  and  pronounced  ever}'thing  that  had 
been  done  "  good."    For  a  day  or  two  previous 
the  gunboats  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  hover- 
ing about  the  point  below,  and  everything  was  in 
preparation  to  ^ve  them  a  warm  reception.    The 
scouts  brought  m  word  that  the  enemy  was  land- 
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ing  a  large  force  below  the  point,  and  it  then 
became  apparent  that  the  ditching  and  digging 
were  not  labor  lost  Our  entire  force,  all  told, 
amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  men.  The  fight 
was  commenced  by  the  enemy's  ffunboata  on 
Thursdc^',  the  13th,  and  continued  through  three 
daya.  From  prisoners,  which  were  taken  on  Fri- 
daj,  we  learned  that  the  enemy's  land  force  was 
thirty  thousand  strong,  and  that  they  were  being 
dafly  reenforced  with  fresh  troops.  The  history 
of  tne  three  da^s'  fight  is  well  known.  I  do  not 
desire  to  enter  mto  an  account  of  each  day's  fight ; 
■nffioe  it  to  say  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed  at  all 
pointa  with  great  slaughter,  and  that  he  gained 
no  material  advantage  until  Saturday  evening, 
when,  bv  the  loss  of  a  battery,  our  line  was 
bent  back,  and  we  stood  in  great  danger  of  being 
flanked.  During  the  three  days'  fight  the  guu- 
boats  had  made  no  impression  on  the  fort,  while 
tile  fort  had  disabled  two  of  the  eimboats,  and 
injured,  to  some  extent,  a  third.  No  boat  could 
stand  a  fire  from  heavy  guns  mounted  on  a  bluff 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  The  terrible 
plnimng  fire  of  solid  shot  was  certain  destruction 
to  au  below.  In  Saturday's  fight  we  were  so  over- 
wbelmed  by  numbers  that  we  were  forced  to  give 

Our  line  of  defence  once  lost,  we  were  then  at 
a  neat  disadvantage.  The  weather  was  terrible. 
It  uul  been  sleeting  and  snowing  for  two  days  and 
idg^ts,  and  was  bitter  cold.  Several  of  the  men 
hSai  frozen  to  death  in  the  trenches.  The  rifle  pits 
were  knee-deep  in  water  and  ice.  Many  of  the 
men  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days.  Some 
were  physically  exhausted  from  hunger,  loss  of 
sleen,  and  cold.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  command  were  raw  troops,  and  had  never 
fitted  an  enemy  before.  Some  murmuring  was 
beard  among  the  men,  such  as,  "  We  can't  fight 
forever ;  if  Johnston  don't  send  us  recnforcements 
we  ought  to  leave  here."  In  this  state  of  affairs 
m  oouncil  of  war  was  held  late  on  Saturday  even- 
big.  It  was  admitted  that  the  place  could  not 
be  held  without  reenforcements.  General  Pillow 
believed  that  reenforcements  would  yet  arrive,  and 
be  was  in  favor  of  commencing  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  enemy  next  morning  fSunday^,  to  regain 
oar  fonner  line,  and  hold  tnat  position  at  all 
bazards  until  help  came.  He  said  that  he  had 
promised  Governor  Harris  that  he  would  hold 
tbat  place  at  all  hazards  and  defend  the  capital, 
and  he  was  in  favor  of  holding  it  General  l^loyd 
said  that  no  more  aid  would  come ;  that  he  had 
brought  the  last  avmlable  man  that  General 
Johnston  could  spare ;  that  he  had  but  twent3r- 
five  thousand  men  left ;  and  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  enemy 
next  morning,  and,  under  cover  of  the  attack,  to 
tetire  the  whole  command.  To  this  General 
Bnckner  made  some  objection,  but  finally  he  as- 
sented to  it  It  was  admitted  by  all  that  the 
pbbce  could  not  be  longer  held  without  reenforce- 
ments, and  after  General  Floyd's  statement  it 
was  seen  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  reenforced. 
Tbe  plan  of  General  Flo^d  was  assented  to  by 
Oenmb  Bnckner  and  Pillow,  and  it  was  deter- 
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mined  to  commence  the  attack  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  daylight 

Some  time  later  in  the  night  another  meeting 
of  general  officers  was  held,  I  understood  at  the 
request  of  General  Buckner,  at  which  he  stated 
that  the  men  were  physically  worn  out  and  inca- 
pable of  fighting  any  more,  and  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  surrendering;  that  thev  were  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  that  even  if  they 
succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  out,  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  river  transportation  to  convey  the 
troops  to  Nashville ;  that  an  attack  next  mominff 
would  end  only  in  a  wanton  destruction  of  life,  ana 
that  he  could  not  see  any  benefit  that  would  result 
from  it     General  Pillow  spoke  in  &vor  of  the 
attack  next  morning.    He  thought  the  men  cita- 
ble of  another  effort,  and  he  spoke  eloquentiy 
I  atfainst  a  surrender,  which  would  dim  all  tbe 
glory  that  had  been  achieved.    He  eulogized  the 
troops ;  said  they  were  not  lacking  in  strength  or 
spirit ;  that  they  were  capable  of  one  more  effort, 
and  that  effort  should  be  made ;  that  he  would 
never  surrender  to  the  enemy.    General  Floyd 
said  he  was  opposed  to  surrendering;  that  he 
could  not  and  would  not  surrender ;  that  he  knew 
the  men  were  worn  out,  yet  he  thought  almost  tiie 
entire  command  could  be  saved  by  a  vigorous 
attack  next  morning.    General  Budiner  replied 
that  the  men  were  exhausted,  and  could  fight  no 
more,  and  that  he  would  stay  with  his  men. 
General  Floyd  said,  "  I  cannot  surrender ;  I  pass 
the  command  over  to    you.    General  Pillow." 
General  Pillow  said,  "Nor  can  I  surrender |  I 
pass  the  command  to  General  Buckner."    General 
Buckner  said,  "I  accept  the  command."     On 
these  facts  becoming  known  to  the  men,  all  was 
commotion.    Many  prepared  to  leave  at  once. 
It  was  given  out  that  all  that  wanted  to  could 
now  leave,  as  the  way  to  Nashville  was  open. 
Many  crossed  the  river,  and  went  on  foot  on  to 
Nashville.   Colonel  Forrest,  of  the  Tennessee  cav- 
alry,  now  General  Forrest,  said  that  he  would 
form  a  rear  guard  of  his  command,  and  protect  all 
who  would  come  out    Many  availed  tnemselves 
of  this  offer,  and  Colonel  Forrest  kept  his  word. 
General  Flovd  brought  out  almost  his  entire  com- 
mand, which  had  come  with  him  from  Virginia. 
General  Pillow   was    instrumental   in   bringing 
several  of  the  men  out.    He  made  personal  appeals 
to  many  of  the  cheers  commanding  Tennessee 
troops  not  to  remain,  which  was  responded  to. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  entire  command  could 
have  been  saved  had  General  Floyd's  plan  been 
adopted.    As  it  was,  more  than  four  thousand 
men  left  the  fort  and  the  trenches  on  that  night, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Nashville.    All  left  who  chose 
to,  and  those  who  remained  chose  to  remain. 
Indeed,  many  left  the  fort  after  it  had  been  sur- 
rendered, on  Sunday,  and  walked  all  the  way  to 
Nashville.    Eleven  members  of  a  Texas  regiment 
came  into  camp  at  Murfireesboro',  thirteen  days 
after  the  surrender^  having  left  the  fort  on  Mon- 
day morning  after  the  surrender.  The  report  that 
the  fort  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  was  a  mis- 
take.   It  was  not  even  invested  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, as  our  men  were  continually  leaving  the 
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fort  from  morning  until  night  on  that  daj.  About 
■ix  thousand  men  remained  with  General  Buck- 
ner,  and  he  surrendered  these  with  the  fort  on 
Sunday,  the  16th  of  February.  Our  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missine  was  not  more  than  one 
thousand.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  immense ; 
it  could  not  have  been  less  than  ox  thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  ground  on  the  slope  in 
front  of  the  rifle  pits  was  literally  covered  with 
his  dead  and  dying.  Never  were  troops  handled 
better  than  ours  were  at  Fort  Donelson.  Never 
did  men  fight  with  greater  resolution.  The  force 
brought  against  them  was  immensely  superior  in 
men  and  munitions  of  war,  and  for  three  cn3rs  they 
held  out,  fighting  each  day  fresh  troops,  and  re- 
pulnng  thm  with  terrible  slaughter.  That  the 
mtory  was  not  ours  is  not  the  fault  of  thcMie  who 
fought  on  that  ensanguined  field.  Had  five 
tiiousand  tteth  troops  arrived  on  Saturday  even- 
ing the  victory  would  have  been  ours. 

I  now  desire  to  state  a  few  fiiets  in  relation  to 
tiie  surrender,  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any 
injustioe  to  the  living,  but  to  do  justice  to  the 
dead.  In*  stating  these  facts  I  do  not  wish  to 
draw  any  invidious  distinction  between  the  troops 
horn  tiie  different  States  who  fought  at  Fort 
Donelson.  They  all  fought  well,  and  they  all  de- 
•erve  well  of  tbeir  country.  As  long  as  success 
teemed  possible,  the  difierent  State  troops  vied 
with  each  other  in  bravery  and  gallantry.  When 
success  seemed  impossible,  then  murmurs  were 
heard,  and  there  was  dissatisfiuition  expressed  at 
the  non-arrival  of  reenforcements.  when  the 
question  was  mooted,  whether  Uie  garrison  **  fall 
back  "  or  surrender,  loud  disclaimers  were  heard 
against  the  former.  It  was  said,  '*  Are  we  to  leave 
our  homes  and  families,  and  fall  back  fighting  for 
other  States  P  No ;  we  have  fought  enou^ ;  we 
inll  surrender  and  go  home." 

The  troops  that  fought  at  Fort  Donelson  were 
volunteers,  many  of  tnem  "  home  guards,"  who 
had  left  their  homes,  as  they  thought,  to  fight  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and  then  go  home.  They  had  no 
idea,  if  unsuccessful  there,  to  *'  fall  back  "  and 
fight  indefinitely.  These  men  fought  bravely  as 
long  as  there  was  a  show  of  victory ;  but  when 
the  dark  hour  came,  and  the  ouestion  was  surren- 
der or  fall  back,  they  preferred  the  former.  There 
were  many  such  at  Fort  Donelson.  It  was  said 
that  these  men  had  some  weight  in  influencing 
General  Buckner  to  remain.  If  true,  it  is  no  ar- 
gument against  his  humanity,  honor,  or  patriotism. 
On  the  contrary,  he  deserves  credit  for  remaining 
with  his  men,  to  share  their  fortunes,  good  or 
evlL  There  was  another  class  of  men  at  Fort 
Donelson,  who  were  not  from  any  particular  State, 
but  from  all  the  States  there  represented,  who 
had  determined  never  to  surrender-^ who  pre- 
ferred death  to  surrender.  The  head  and  m>nt 
of  this  class  was  General  Floyd.  When  he  said, 
'*  I  cannot  surrender,"  there  was  a  deep  meaning 
in  it  He  had  been  Secretary  of  War  under  the 
Buchanan  administration,  lie  had  sent  the  arms 
belonging  to  the  Government  South,  and  the 
whole  North  howled  like  demons  over  it.  He 
had  been  denounced  by  the  whole  abolition  tribe, 


firom  Sewsrd  to  Garriaoii.  They  all,  from  lineoh 
to  the  lowest  minioo,  hated,  with  a  yenomous  ht 
tred,  John  B.  Floyd.  Therefore  he  could  not  sa^ 
render.  To  that  noble  old  man  it  would  hsie 
been  too  deep  a  humiliation.  Had  he  suira- 
dered,  the  vile  Northern  rabble  would  have  hooted 
and  howled  at  his  heels,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Sl 
Lawrence.  He  would  have  been  hawked  at  fat 
the  Yankee  owls  in  every  city  and  village  thraogl 
which  he  passed.  Therefore  General  Tm 
•*  could  not  MwrrenderJ'  Did  he  do  wrong,  then, 
in  leaving  Fort  IKmebon,  and  saving  all  thst  he 
could  of  the  ganrison?  I  think  not.  He  did 
riffht  in  saving  a  part,  if  he  could  not  save  the 
whole.  He  was  willing  to  make  the  efibrt  to 
save  all,  but  in  this  he  was  opposed ;  he  then  did 
the  next  beit  thing, — he  saved  all  he  could,  h 
was  said  by  one  high  in  authority,  that  he  oodd 
not  understand  how  seven  thousand  men  coiild 
surrender  with  arms  in  their  hands.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  conceived  that  twelve  thousand  men 
could  surrender  with  arms  in  their  hands,  whick 
would  have  been  the  ease  had  General  Floyd  re- 
mained at  Fort  Donelson. 

When  it  was  known  on  the  march  fix>m  MlI^ 
freesboro'  to  Decatur  that  the  President  had  sus- 
pended General  Floyd  for  the  part  he  took  st 
Fort  Donelson,  a  feeling  of  regret  pervaded  the 
army.  It  was  supposed  that  his  suspension  would 
be  of  short  duration*  Men  of  conunon  sense 
could  not  see  wherein  he  had  done  wrong.  He 
had  the  S3rmpathies  of  the  whole  army,  and  all 
hoped  that  he  would  soon  be  reinstated  by  the 
President.    But  he  never  was.    He  was  too  proud 

'*  To  bow  the  supple  hinges  of  the  knee 
That  thrift  might  follow  fowning,*' 

and  he  went  down  to  the  grave  with  the  censure 
of  the  President  upon  him.  What  a  pity  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise !  General  Buckner  wu 
promoted  for  the  part  he  acted  at  Fort  Donehon, 
and  he  deserved  it.  General  Pillow  was  rein- 
stated in  his  command,  but  General  Floyd  vis 
left  to  go  down  to  the  grave  with  this  foul  censare 
clinging  to  him  to  the  last.  Why  was  this  ?  IM 
the  good  of  the  cause  require  that  it  should  be 
so  ?  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  refusing  to  soiren- 
der  at  Fort  Donelson,  he  committed  a  wrong. 
Did  the  good  of  the  country  require  that  he 
should  never  be  forgiven?  If  General  Flovd 
committed  a  wrong.  General  Pillow  was  guilty  of 
a  like  offence.  General  Pillow  was  reinstated  in 
his  command.  Why  was  not  the  same  justice 
rendered  towards  General  Flo3rd  ?  The  writer  of 
this  is  a  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  President 
Davis.  He  has  full  confidence  in  his  patriotism, 
integrity,  and  ability ;  but  he  is  constrained  to  say 
that  the  old  patriot,  who  has  eone  down  to  his 
grave,  was  wronged  at  his  hands.  A  more  patri- 
otic man  than  John  B.  Floyd  did  not  live  in  the 
limits  of  this  Confederacy.  He  was  brave  and 
able,  honest  and  sagacious,  kind  and  courteous 
to  those  under  him,  and  one  of  the  truest  men  I 
ever  knew.  Those  who  served  under  him  at  Fort 
Donelson,  who  saw  hun  sharing  the  dangers  and 
perils  of  his  men,hiBfooeaiid  breast  bared  to  the 
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whole  North  howled  like  demons  over  it.    He  I  Donclson,  who  saw  him  sharing  the  dangers  and 
bad  been  denounoed  by  the  whole  aboMxion.  tnbev\^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  xnei^VfiA  Csce  ajod  breast  bared  to  the 
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pitilefs  Honit  with  the  iddefl  hanging  to  his  gnj 
heard ;  those  who  heard  his  woras  of  cheer  and 
comfort  to  the  doubtM  and  desponding  will 
nerer  forget  him.  And  again  at  Nashville,  after 
the  fall  of  Donelson,  restoring  order  out  of 
chaos,  quieting  the  fears  of  the  timid,  putting 
down  the  lawlessness  of  the  rabble,  and  saving  ibe 
property  of  the  GoTemment.  BdTore  the  arrival 
of  the  Federals  at  Nashville  he  had  removed  to 
a  place  of  safety  more  than  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  Government  stores,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  destroyed  in  the  general  panic 
He  also  saved  the  State  of  Tennessee  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  by  his  timely  ar- 
rival at  the  capital. 

Such  was  John  B.  Floyd.  This  imperfect,  but 
impartial  sketch  is  but  a  poor  tribute  to  the  man. 
The  future  historian  will  ao  him  justice.  He  was 
a  noble,  chivalrous,  patriotic  Virginian ;  but  his 
heart  was  large  enouffh  to  hold  bis  whole  coun- 
try.   It  can  M  said  of  him  — 

**  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ! 

The  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  worid,  This  was  a  ican." 


A  Dinner  Party  broken  up.  —  In  April, 
1863,  the  17th  of  the  month,  a  party  of  some- 
what crestfallen  but  defiant  rebel  officers  were 
dining  at  the  plantation  of  a  great  slave-owner 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  half  way  between 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  There  waa  a  com- 
missary captain,  a  surgeon,  the  governor  of  rebel 
Louisiana,  and  others  of  greater  or  less  rank  in 
secession  circles. 

The  planter's  wines  had  been  long  ago  con- 
sumed, out  he  had  a  demijohn  of  Louisiana  rum, 
to  which  his  guests  were  welcome,  and  every- 
thing which  the  large  and  admirably  cultivated 
plantation  garden  could  supply  graced  the  table. 

Strong  opinions  were  expressed  that  no  boat 
on  the  Mississippi  could  live  ten  minutes  under 
the  fire  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  —  that  yellow 
fever  would  soon  appear  in  Grant's  army  at  Mil- 
liken's  Bend,  that  the  South  would  hold  that 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  against  all  op- 
position ;  and  fearful  accounts  were  related  of 
Yankee  cowardice,  Yankee  barbarism  and  atrocity, 
with  strong  determinations  '*  never  to  submit  or 
yield." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bravery  one  of  the 
gentlemen  was  summoned  to  the  door  by  a  cou- 
rier, who  had  an  important  communication  from 
the  General  commanding  at  Vicksburg,  and  also 
another  from  the  commander  at  Port  Hudson. 

One  telegram  read,  **  Five  gunboats  passed 
last  nieht :  notify  all  boats  and  river  batteries." 
The  otner,  from  below,  was,  '*  Hartford  and  two 
others  coining  up :  look  out"  He  stepped  back 
and  read  them  to  the  company. 

If  a  ten-inch  shell  haa  exploded,  the  change 
would  not  have  been  greater.  First  there  waa  a 
blank  pause.  Then  one  said,  **  It's  all  up  with 
01,  gentlemen;  if  fire  have  pasaedi  twen^  wiU| 


pass,  and  the  Valley  is  gone." —'<  Goloiid,  win  yoa 
order  my  horseP  ^  *<Coionel,  I  will  have  mfaie 
at  the  same  time." 

In  ten  minutes  the  party  had  broken  up,  and 
were  scattering  in  every  direction,  some  for 
Shreveport,  others  for  Mobile ;  and  the  boom 
of  the  guns  on  the  Hartford  as  she  came  swee|^ 
ing  around  the  bend  of  the  river  waa  iJbe  knell 
of  all  their  high-blown  hopes  and  sangaiiie 
boasts.  .«.«,.« 

SHERIDAN'S  EABLT  OBDBRa 

I. 

Pbil  SHBmmAK  down  in  the  valley  made 

A  rule  the  **  rebs  "  to  soften : 
Twas—  <«  Out  with  the  Uade, 
Away  with  the  spade ; 
Ught  Bablt,  and  fight  often  I " 

n. 

But  "  often  "  was  not  quite  often  enough 

To  have  things  done  up  ruely ; 
So  he  wrote,  and  said. 
"Have  tMi  order  read  :*' 

Twas,  «  Boys,  fight  late  and  Eablt.** 


m. 

But  «late"  and  «  often"  give  too  maay 

To  dear  the  valley  fairly ; 
**  They  are  not  bad  tests,'^ 
Thought  Phil—  «  but  the  best* • 

To  whip  the  enemy,  Bablt*** 


IV. 

So  he  says,  «  No  matter  for  hour  or  date : 

To  use  the  foe  up  squarely. 
Fight  him  early,  late  — 
When  we  thrash  him  straight^ 

They'll  admit  we  whipp'd  him,  Eab&t.** 


Anecdote  of  President  Lincoln. — A 
gentleman  called  on  the  President,  and  solidted 
a  pass  for  Richmond.  «  Well,"  said  the  Frad- 
dent,  *'  I  would  be  very  hanpy  to  oblige  you,  if 
my  passes  were  respected  i  but  the  met  is,  tir,  I 
have,  within  the  last  two  years,  given  pastes  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  go  to 
Richmond,  and  not  one  haa  got  there  yeL** 


General  Rosser  on  the  Border. — In  the 
winter  of  1863-4,  the  two  opposing  anniea  in 
Virginia  Uy  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rap- 
idan,  not  frur  from  Culpepper  and  Brandy  Statien, 
sixty  miles  south  of  the  Potomac.  As  General 
Meade  had  all  his  supplies  to  bring  in  wa^ona 
from  Alexandria,  the  possible  plunder  that  might 
reward  an  enterprising  raid  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Union  army  and  the  Potomac  waa  a 
strong  bait  to  Southern  enterprise.  There  were, 
consequently,  two  or  three  of  these  expeditions 
during  the  winter,  of  which  the  most  suooessftd 
in  the  way  of  plunder  was  that  of  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral Rosser,  who,  next  to  Stuart  and  Forrest,  won 
the  greatest  name  among  the  Confodetalea  aa  a 
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oayaliT  officer.  The  foUowine  story  of  his  ex- 
ploit tW  winter  was  prepared  by  a  correspondent 
of  a  Bichmond  paper : 

'<  The  foray  made  by  Early,  Fits  Lee,  and  Rosseri 
about  Uie  Ist  of  January,  proving  rather  unsuc- 
cessful, it  was  ordered  that  General  Early,  with 
one  brigade  of  in&ntry  (General  Thomas'),  Ros- 
ses brigade  of  cavabry,  and  McGallahan's  battery, 
■hould  make  another  eiSbrt  towards  relieving  toe 
border  of  its  Yankees  and  cattle.  Information 
had  been  reoeived  that  a  large  supply  train  would 
start  from  New  Creek  to  Petersburg  on  a  certain 
day;  and,  moreover,  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  hold  Petersburg  in  order  to  make  our 
search  for  cattle  successfuL  The  plan  of  opera- 
tion having  been  decided  upon.  General  Early, 
with  Thomas'  brigade  of  mfiemtry,  crossed  bv 
Orlmev  Sprins^s,  General  Rosser's  brigade,  with 
McCaUahan's  oattery,  at  Brook's  Gap,  forming  a 

i 'unction  at  Mathias'  on  the  31st,  and  entenng 
loorefield  on  the  1st  of  February.  That  night 
our  picket  on  the  Petersburg  road,  through  neg- 
ligence, was  captured  by  a  scouting  party  of  the 
enemy  that  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  Gen- 
end  Early's  headouarters  without  becoming  aware 
of  our  presence.  General  Rosser,  in  order  to  pre- 
Tent  communication  between  Petersburg  and  the 
expected  train,  sent  out  Baylor's  squadron  of  the 
Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry,  with  a  ^de,  to  inter- 
cept couriers  passing  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  brigade  moved  off  about  ten  A.  M.  on  the 
road  crossing  the  mountain,  and  intersecting  the 
Petersbure  and  New  Creek  road  about  five  miles 
above  Wifiiamsport. 

"  As  we  were  approaching  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, our  advance  guard  was  chec&ed  by  an  in- 
fimtiy  picket  of  the  enemy,  about  two  hundred 
strong,  which  had  been  engaged  in  obstructing 
the  road.  They  moved  on  rapidly  and  safely; 
for  pursuit  was  impracticable,  in  consequence  of 
the  thorough  blockade  the  enemy  had  constructed 
by  throwing  heavy  timber  across  the  road  for  a 
distance  of  tluree  miles,  and  dicing  away  the 
road  itself  for  some  distance.  These  obstacles, 
by  means  of  axes  and  picks  in  the  hands  of  eager 
and  determined  men,  were  speedily  removed,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  Yankees  were  again  in 
sight,  in  rapid  rout  for  the  Petersburg  road.  The 
Twelfth,  moving  down  on  them,  speedily  checked 
them  up,  but  was  unable  to  inflict  any  injury  on 
account  of  the  enemy's  position,  who  had  lost  no 
time  in  ensconcing  himself  in  the  thick  growth 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  At  this  crisis,  how- 
ever, Baylor's  squadron,  misled,  through  the  igno- 
rance of  their  guide,  came  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  speedily  disloci^ed  him.  General 
Rosser,  following  with  his  cavalry  and  battery, 
turned  towards  Williamsport,  and  came  up  within 
sight  of  the  enemy  about  two  miles  below,  just 
as  the  Yankee  picket  met  their  main  column. 
The  Yankees  were  eleven  hundred  strong,  under 
Colonel  Snyder.  Confident  of  easy  victory,  they 
had  parked  their  train,  and  were  preparea  to  re- 
ceive us.  General  Rosser,  dismounting  detach- 
ments from  the  Eleventh,  Seventh,  TwelfUi,  and 
White's  battalion,  in  all  about  three  hundred 


^;uns,  placinff  his  battery  in  pontioii«  and  tlvov- 
mg  forward  the  remaining  squadron  dT  the  SerenA 


under  Major  Myers,  to  charge  the  enemr  wnei 
an  opportunity  offeredt  sent  Lieutenant-ColQiid 
Massie,  with  the  rest  of  the  TwelfUi  Vnginist  to 
make  a  demonstration  in  the  enemy's  reer,  inter- 
cept communication,  and  blockade  the  road,  and 
commenced  the  attack.  Here  was  presented  a 
sight  novel  and  suggestive  —  dismounted  csf- 
alry,  with  short-range  guns,  attacking  more  tiias 
three  times  their  nuinber  of  infantrj,  preperrf 
both  by  time  and  position  to  receive  them.  Hess 
the  genius  that  has  placed  General  Rosser,  st 
twenty-five,  in  a  position  unsurpassed  in  oat 
military  annals,  the  genius  that  has  won  tfai 
admiration  of  lus  men,  and  is  rapidly  filhnfc  is 
their  hearts,  the  place  left  void  by  the  deetn  of 
Ashby,  was  fully  manifested.  Pressipg  rapidly 
upon  the  enemy,  he  drove  them  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  until,  having  fiiirly  miooraed 
their  train,  the  appearance  of  our  cavalry  in  their 
rear  excited  an  agitation  in  their  ranks  which  the 
effective  charge  of  Major  Myers  quickly  fomented 
into  a  panic ;  the  enemy  sought  safety  in  the  ne^gii- 
boring  mountain.  Meantime  General  Early  was 
moving  on  Petersburg,  and,  in  order  to  cooperate 
with  him,  the  pursuit  was  abandcmed,  and  atten- 
tion turned  to  the  captured  train  —  ninety-fbnr 
wagons,  four  hundrei  and  fifbr  moles,  floor, 
bacon,  salt,  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  beans,  riee^ 
overcoats,  and  blankets,  with  three  or  four  sut- 
lers' wagons,  loaded  with  all  manner  of  eatahJfs 
and  wearables. 

« *  Quod  nunc  describere  longum  est,'  were  the 
fruits  of  victory !  Moving  bacx  towards  Peters- 
burg, we  encamped  for  the  night  aboat  ten  miks 
from  that  place.  Oysters,  sardines,  canned  Iraits, 
brandy  p^hes,  cheese,  crackers,  &c.,  comprised 
our  '  homely  fare.'  We  learned  next  day,  while 
on  the  march,  that  Colonel  Thorbum,  command- 
ing at  Petersburg,  had  'vamosed  the  ranehe' 
during  the  night,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to- 
wards New  Creek.  On  reaching  Petersburg  we 
found  the  camps  deserted,  but  the  huts  and  tents 
still  standing,  and  apparently  but  few  things  had 
been  burned.  Everything  bore  marks  of  hasten 
confusion,  and  flight ;  large  quantities  of  clothing, 
blankets,  overcoats,  and  provisions  were  secured, 
and  two  large  sutlers'  establishments  unearthed 
and  promptly  despatched.  In  a  short  time  Gen- 
end  Early,  with  Thomas'  brigade,  came  up,  chagrin 
and  disappointed  depicted  in  their  visages,  de- 
prived of  their  expected  glory  by  Yankee  pru- 
dence, and  of  their  anticipated  plunder  by  cavalry 
promptness.  As  the  only  means  of  relieving  their 
furore  and  assuaging  tlieir  grief,  they  were  gen- 
erously permitted  to  bum  uie  Yankee  quarters 
and  di^  down  their  earthworks.  After  a  confid- 
ence with  General  Early,  General  Rosser  moved 
again  towards  Burlington,  and  reached  there  next 
day  by  twelve  M.,  oriving  in  and  bagging  ths 
Yankee  picket  Halting  here,  we  threaten^  by 
our  position,  both  New  Creek  and  Cumberland; 
and  information  received  during  the  day  showed 
that  at  the  former  place  we  were  painfully  ex- 
pected*   We  moved  that  night  five  miles  below, 
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in  the  direction  of  Cumberland,  and  encamped  for 
the  night  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  James  Kars- 
caddan,  senator,  from  that  district,  in  the  august 
council  of  'West  Virginia.'  Passing  through 
Fiankfort  next  day,  we  struck  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  at  I'atterson's  Creek  Station.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel White,  with  his  memorable  battal- 
ion, being  in  front,  charged  the  camp,  riding  over 
the  infimtrv  picket;  he  surprised  the  gut^  of 
forty  men,  killed  and  wounded  several,  and  cap- 
tured the  rest.  Here  we  destroyed  effectually  two 
lar^  railroad  bridges,  two  canal  locks  and  bridges, 
besides  destroying  the  railroad  houses  and  tele- 
graph wires,  and  relieving  a  large  Yankee  store- 
house of  its  contents.  I  neglected  to  mention 
that  Colonel  Marshall,  with  the  Seventh,  had  been 
previously  sent  to  hold  the  Mechanicsburg  Gap, 
three  miles  from  Romney,  and  that  Colonel  Mas- 
aie,  with  the  Twelfth,  had  been  left  at  Frankfort 
to  collect  cattle.  It  was  important  that  he  should 
return  the  same  day.  Leaving  the  railroad,  he 
reached  Frankfort,  and  learned  that  Averill  was 
in  Romney,  and  had  started  to  Springfield,  and 
was,  consequently,  apprised  of  our  whereabouts. 
At  the  same  time  we  received  information  from 
Colonel  Marshall  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  the  Gap  near  Romney.  Things  certainly 
did  wear  a  sombre  hue.  But  General  Rosser, 
with  a  sagacity  amounting  almost  to  intuition, 
divined  their  schemes,  and  prepared  to  thwart 
them.  Pushing  on  with  his  command,  cattle,  and 
prisoners,  he  reached  Sheetz's  Mills  about  ten 
A.  M.,  and  took  the  road  that  intersects  the 
north-western  grade,  between  Burlington  and 
Romney,  the  enemy  holding  both  places.  Mov- 
ing towards  Moorefield,  he  encamped  about  twen- 
S  miles  from  there,  reaching  there  next  morning, 
e  enemy  occupying  our  camps  shortly  after  we 
left 

**  Everything  was  ready  for  an  early  start  home- 
ward next  day.  But  lo!  Averill,  mystified  by 
our  movements,  and  thrown  completely  off  the 
scent,  appeared  next  morning  before  our  camps, 
and  threatened  immolation.  With  the  Christian 
fortitude  that  characterizes  true  martyrs,  we 
awaited  our  fate — awaited  long  and  patiently, 
but  waited  in  vain.  Yankee  Generals  rode  to  the 
front,  flourished  their  flags,  and  retired ;  Yankee 
reconnoitrers  rode  up  on  nigh  hills,  reconnoitred, 
and  rode  down  agam;  Yankee  skirmishers  ex- 
pended much  private  strategy  in  securing  safe 
positions,  and  desperately  held  them.  Wearied 
with  waiting,  we  moved  off,  and  as  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  looking  back  down 
the  valley,  we  saw,  with  such  emotions  as  Gul- 
liver experienced  when  the  Lilliputian  army 
marched  between  his  legs,  these  valiant  defend- 
ers of  the  Constitution  drawn  up  in  formidable 
lines,  determined  'to  do  or  fiy.'  We  reached 
camp  on  the  6th,  with  twelve  hundred  cattle,  and 
the  captures  already  enumerated.  Our  casualties 
are.  Lieutenant  Howell,  Seventh,  lost  an  arm; 
Captain  Richardson,  Eleventh,  shot  through  the 
leg;  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Baylor,  slightly  in 
the  arm ;  Mr.  John  H.  Buck,  of  uie  brigi^e  staf^ 
in  the  leg." 


THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

BT  JAMBS  BUS8BLL  LOWBLL. 

When  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  Ihe 

broad  earth's  aching  breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from 

east  to  west ; 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul 

within  him  climb 
To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sub- 
lime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full-blossomed  on  the  thomj 

stem  of  Time. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace  shoots  the  in* 
stantaneous  throe. 

When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth's  sys- 
tems to  and  fro ; 

At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recognizing 
start, 

Nation  wildly  looks  on  nation,  standing  with  mute 
lips  apart, 

And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child  leaps  be- 
neath the  Future's  heart. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct 

bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of 

right  or  wrong ; 
Whether  conscious  or  imconscious,  yet  humanity's 

vast  frame, 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres,  feels  the  gush 

of  joy  or  shame ; 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race,  aU  the  rest  have 

equal  claim. 

Once,  to  every  man  and  nation,  comes  the  moment 

to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good 

or  evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each 

the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep 

upon  the  right. 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever 'twizt  that  darkness 

and  that  Ught. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party 

thou  shalt  stand, 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the 

dust  against  our  land  ^ 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  'tis  Truth 

alone  is  strong ; 
And  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around 

her  throng 
Troops  of  beaumiil,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her 

from  all  wrong. 

We  see  dimly,  in  the  Present,  what  is  small  and 

what  is  great ; 
Slow  of  faith,  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iron 

helm  of  Fate ; 
But  the  soul  is  still  oracular  —  amid  the  marketfs 

din. 
List  the  ominous  stem  whisper  from  the  Delphic 

cave  within : 
**  They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make 

compromise  with  Sin  I  '* 
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SUyery,   the  earth-born  Cydopa^  fiellest  of  the 

giant  brood, 
8onB  of  brutiah  Force  and  Darkness,  who  haVe 

drenched  the  eurth  with  blood, 
Epmiahed  in  his  jelf-made  desert,  blinded  bj  our 

purer  day. 
Gropes  in  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his  miserable 

prey: 
Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  where  our  hdpless 

chiKbenplayr 

Tis  aa  easy  to  be  heroes,  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 
Of  a  Iqgi^dary  yirtue  caryed  upon  our  fathers' 

graves: 
Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light 

a  crime. 
Wfla   the    Mayflower   launched   by  cowards?  — 

steered  by  men  behind  their  time  i 
Tom  those  tracks  towards  Past,  or  Future,  that 

make  Plymouth  Rock  sublime  ? 

2%«y  were  men  of  present  valor  —  stalwart  old 
ioQnodasts; 

Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was 
thePasfs; 

But  we  make  their  truth  our  falsehood,  thinking 
that  has  made  tu  free, 

Hoardirg  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  whUe  our  ten- 
der spirits  flee 

Tl)e  rode  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove 
them  across  the  sea. 

Kew  ocoanons  teach  new  duties !  Time  makes  an- 
cient good  uncouth ; 

Xbey  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would 
keep  abreast  of  Truth ; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp  fires !  we  oureehet 
must  Pilgrims  be. 

Launch  ow  Mayfiower,  and  steer  boldly  through 
the  desperate  winter  sea, 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  tlie  Past's 
blood-rusted  key. 


A  Sight  on  the  Battle-Field.  —  A  sol- 
dier who  fought  on  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh, 
in  describing  the  sights  of  that  Golgotha,  savs 
that  no  spectacle  was  more  appalling  than  one  he 
witnessed  just  as  the  defeated  army  of  Beaure- 
gard commenced  its  retreat  upon  Corinth. 

The  enclosures  of  that  country  are  all  the  old 
Viiginia  snake  fence,  in  the  angle  of  which  a 
person  may  sit  and  be  supported  on  each  side. 
In  such  an  angle,  and  with  his  feet  braced  against 
a  little  tree,  sat  a  man  apparently  in  middle  life, 
bolt  upright,  and  gazing  at  a  locket  in  his  hand. 

Approaching  nearer  he  was  shocked  to  find 
him  stone  dead  and  rigid ;  his  stifiened  feet  so 
braced  against  the  tree  Uiat  he  could  not  fall  for- 
ward, and  the  fence  supporting  each  side  of  the 
coipse. 

The  dead  man's  eyes  were  open,  and  fixed,  with 
a  horrible  stony  stare,  on  the  daguerreotype, 
which  was  clinched  in  both  hands. 

In  a  hasty  glance  over  his  shoulder  the  soldier 
•aw  the  figures  of  a  woman,  and  a  child  standing 
beside  her;  the  wife  and  daughter,  no  doubt, 
of  the  dead  man,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the 
husband  and  father  had  not,  even  in  death,  ceased 
to  gaze. 


A  Wab  Pictcbe. — Chiokamaoga  was  fbogfat 
the  20th  September,  1863,  and  Lookout  Moun- 
tain a  little  more  than  a  month  after.  During 
that  interval  the  two  antagonist  armies  lay  with- 
in cannon  shot  of  each  ouer — the  Union  force 
in  Chattanoc^a,  the  rebel  on  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  Ridge. 

The  panorama  presented^firom  the  top  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  aside  from'  its  rare  beauty  as  a 
landscape,  combined  more  of  the  wild  and  roman- 
tic scenery  of  war  than  any  other  combination  of 
picturesque  elements  made  during  the  whole  war. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Sentinel 
wrote  the  following  admirable  sketch  of  what  he 
saw  from  the  mountain  top,  and  in  the  rebel  camp 
and  hospitals: 

'<  When  setting  out  for  the  West  firom  your 
city  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  fnend  said  to  me  at  part- 
ing, <  If  vou  write  from  the  West,  be  sure  and 
ffive  us  the  truth.'  Having  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  <  News  from  the  West'  with  the  same 
suspicion,  I  promised  to  exerdse  due  caution. 

'*  Judge  or  my  chagrin  when  the  first  message  I 
sent  by  telegraph,  on  getting  to  Atlanta,  turned 
out  to  be  false.  Arriving  a  few  days  after  the 
fight,  a  rumor  that  Chattanooga  had  been  evacu- 
ated by  the  Yankees,  was  very  current.  I  did 
not  beheve  it  It  happened,  however,  durinff  the 
day,  that  I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  of  n^h 
position  among  the  railroad  men  of  the  town,^ 
and,  on  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  the  report' 
was  true ;  that  General  Brag^  had  telegrapned 
for  a  train  to  leave  next  mormng  for  that  point, 
via  Cleveland,  and  that  the  train  would  certainly 
go.  These  data  even  my  cautious  friend  in 
vour  city  would  have  regarded  as  satisfactory.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  messac^e  was 
received,  and  the  Generd,  for  the  second  time, 
at  least,  in  his  life,  telegraphed  too  soon. 

"i  have  seen  about  fifteen  hundred  of  our 
wounded,  and  have  also  been  to  the  battle-field, 
llie  wounded  I  saw  were  among  the  worst  cases. 
They  had  been  sent  down  to  the  (then)  terminus 
of  the  railroad,  on  Chickamauga  River,  —  many 
of  them  after  being  operated  upon,  and  many 
others  where  further  attempts  would  be  made  to 
save  the  limb.  Some  of  these  poor  fellows  were 
terribly  hurt.  Many  were  wounded  in  two  and 
three  places  —  sometimes  by  the  same  balL 
Though  suffering  much  for  tood  and  attention, 
they  were  in  remarkably  good  spirits.  It  would 
sicken  many  of  your  readers  were  I  to  describe 
minutely  the  sufferings  of  these  men  —  exposed, 
first,  for  four  days  upon  the  field,  and  in  the  field 
hospitals;  then  hauled  in  heavy  army  wagons 
over  a  rocky  road  for  twelve  miles,  and  uter- 
wards  to  lie  upon  straw ;  some  in  the  open  air, 
and  others  under  sheds,  for  two  and  three  days 
more,  with  but  one  blanket  to  cover  with,  and 
none  to  lie  upon.  Nothing  that  I  have  seen  since 
the  war  began  has  so  deeply  impressed  me  with 
the  horrors  of  this  strife  as  frequent  visits  to  this 
hospital  at  Chickamauga.  God  forbid  that  such 
a  spectacle  may  be  witnessed  again  in  this  Con- 
federacy !  I  did  not  visit  the  entire  battle-field, 
but  only  that  part  of  it  where  the  strife  was  most 
deadly.    It  being  a  week  after  the  fig^t,  I  saw 
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only  about  fifteen  unburied  Yankees  and  two 
Confederates,  and  about  twenty  dead  horses  — 
nine  lying  upon  a  space  thirty  feet  square.  They 
bad  belonged  to  one  of  our  battenes  which  at- 
tempted to  ffo  into  action  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  of  a  Yankee  battery — the  latter 
being  masked.  The  chief  evidences  of  a  severe 
engagement  were  the  number  of  bullet  maiks  on 
the  trees.  The  ground  on  which  this  severe  con- 
flict took  place  was  a  beautifid  wood,  with  but 
little  undergrowth. 

'*  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  place  for  skir- 
mishing, and  I  have  understood  from  men  in  the 
fight  that  the  Yankees  favored  this  mode  of  war- 
fare greatly,  the  men  taking  to  the  trees.  But 
our  bK)ys  diashed  upon  them  and  drove  them  from 
this  cover.  I  had  heard  that  the  battle-ground 
was  like  that  of  Seven  Pines,  but  that  part  I 
visited  had  no  such  resemblance.  It  was  open 
and  ffently  imdulating.  Here  and  there  you 
would  find  a  small,  cleared  field.  Very  little  ar- 
tillery was  used,  though  some  correspondents  say 
the  '  roar  was  deafemn j^.'  It  has  been  also  said 
that  the  enemy  were  driven  from  behind  *  strong 
breastworks '  on  Sunday.  The  works  I  saw  were 
mean,  consisting  of  old  lo^s,  badly  thrown  to- 
gether. I  saw  in  one  collection  thirty-three  pieces 
of  cimtured  artillery,  and  nineteen  thousand  mus- 
kets, m  very  ^ood  order.  These  latter  will  be  of 
'great  service  m  arming  the  exchanged  Vicksburg 

Srisoners.  But  before  closing  I  must  tell  you  of  a 
ttle  affair  in  which  Longstreet's  artillery  took  a 
part.  Chattanooga,  as  you  know,  lies  in  a  deep 
rold  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver.  In  front  of  the 
town,  and  three  miles  east  of  it,  Missionary  Ridge 
runs  from  north  to  south,  completely  investing 
the  town  in  this  direction.  On  the  west  of  the 
town  Lookout  Mountain,  with  its  immense  rocky 
*  lookout'  peak,  approaches  within  three  miles, 
and  rests  upon  the  river,  which  winds  beneath  its 
base.  The  Yankee  line  (the  right  wing  of  it) 
rests  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  Our  pickets  occupy  the  base. 
The  river  makes  a  second  fold  iust  nere,  and  in 
it  is  'Moccason  Ridge,'  on  tne  opposite  side, 
where  the  Yankees  have  several  casemated  bat- 
teries, which  guard  their  ri^ht  fiank.  When  on 
the  mountain  this  ridffe  is  just  beneath  you,  say 
twelve  hundred  yards,  out  separated  bv  the  river. 
From  this  mountain  you  have  one  of  the  grandest 
views,  at  present,  I  ever  beheld.  You  see  the 
river  far  beneath  you  in  six  separate  and  distinct 
places,  Uke  six  hikes.  You  see  the  mountains  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  and  Tennessee  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  just  at  your  feet  ^ou  see  Chattanooga 
and  the  Yankee  army,  and  m  front  of  it  you  see 
the  '  Star '  fort,  and  also  two  formidable  forts  on 
the  left  wing,  north  of  the  town.  You  see  their 
whole  line  of  rifle  pits,  from  north  to  south. 
Along  the  base  of  Missionary  Ridge  the  Confed- 
erate tents  are  seen  forming  a  beautiful  crescent ; 
and  perched  high  upon  Uie  top  of  this  ridge, 
overlooking  this  grand  basin,  you  see  four  or  five 
white  tents,  where  General  Braffg  has  his  head- 
ouarters.  Our  army  is  strongly  fortified  upon 
toe  rising  ground  along  the  baM  of  the  ridge.    I 


have  ridden  three  miles  along  thaae  fbrtifloatioiii, 
and  think  they  are  the  best  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw.  Now  for  the  little  affjEur  I  spoke  of.  Colonel 
£.  P.  Alexander,  General  Longstreet's  active  and 
skilful  Chief  of  Artillery,  hoped  he  might  be 
able  to  shell  Chattanoosa,  or  the  enemy's  campa, 
from  this  mountain,  and  three  nights  ago  tweo^ 
long-ranged  rifie  pieces  were  brought  up,  after 
great  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  to  brins  them 
up  at  night,  because  the  mountain  road  is  in 
many  places  commanded  by  the  batteries  on 
Moccason  Ridge.  We  used  mules  in  getting  our 
heaviest  pieces  up.  They  pull  with  more  steadi- 
ness than  horses.  Every  gun  was  located  behind 
some  huge  rock,  so  as  to  protect  the  cannoneers 
from  the  cross-fire  of  the  '  Ridge.*  The  finmg 
was  begun  by  some  guns  upon  the  riffht  in  Gen- 
eral  Polk's  corps.  Only  one  gun  in  uat  quarter 
(twenty-four  pound  rifle  fun)  could  reach  Uie 
enemy's  lines.  At  one  P.  M.,  order  was  given  to 
open  the  rifles  from  the  mountain.  Parker's  bat- 
tery, being  highest  up  the  mountain,  oj^ned  firat, 
and  then  down  among  the  rocky  soils  of  the 
mountain.  Jordan's,  Woolfolk's,  and  other  bat- 
teries spoke  out  in  thunder  tones.  The  reverber- 
ations were  truly  grand.  Old  Moccason  turned 
loose  upon  us  with  great  fury ;  but  '  munitione 
of  rocks '  secured  us.  All  their  guns  being  se- 
curely casemated,  we  could  do  them  little  or  no 
injury ;  so  we  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  them. 
Colonel  Alexander,  with  his  glass  and  signal  flag, 
took  position  higher  up  in  the  mountain,  and 
watched  the  shots.  Most  of  our  fuses  (nine  tenths 
of  them,  indeed)  were  of  no  account,  and  henee 
there  was  great  difficulty  to  see  where  our  shot 
struck,  only  a  few  exploding.  The  Yankees  in 
their  rifle  pits  made  themselves  remarkably  smalL 
They  swarmed  before  the  firinff  began,  but  soon 
disappeared  from  sight  We  fired  slowly,  every 
cannoneer  mounting  the  rocks  and  watching  the 
shot  After  sinking  the  trail  of  the  guns,  so  as 
to  give  an  elevation  of  twen^-one  degrees,  the 
shots  continued  to  fall  short  of  the  camps  and  the 
principal  works  of  the  enemy,  and  the  order  was 

fiven  to  cease  firing.  It  has  been  reported  we 
illed  and  wounded  a  few  men  in  the  advanced 
works.  Last  night  at  nine,  four  shots,  at  regular 
intervals  and  for  special  reasons,  were  fired  at  the 
town,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  fires  in  the 
camps  go  out  The  pickets,  poor  fellows,  were 
the  nrst  to  extinguish  their  little  lights,  whicbf 
like  a  thread  of  bright  beads,  endrckd  Uie  ^;real 
breast  of  the  army.  We  have  spent  two  nights 
upon  the  mountain.  It  is  hard  to  say  wluch  is 
the  most  beautiful — the  scene  by  night,  when 
thousands  of  camp  fires  show  the  different  lines 
of  both  armies  with  a  dark,  broad  band  between 
them,  called  '  neutral  ground,'  and  when  the  pick- 
et by  his  little  fire  looks  suspieiou^y  into  this 
dark  terra  incognita  the  livelong  night,  or  the 
riew  after  sunrise  before  the  fog  rises,  when  the 
valley  northward  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  looks  like  one  great  ocean.  The  tops 
of  the  trees  of  Missionary  Ridge,  in  the  east,  are 
seen  above  the  great  waste  of  waters,  and  here 
and  there  in  Uie  great  distanee  some  mountsiD 
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poik  nan  its  bend.  I  have  ieen  celebrated  pio- 
tom  of  Noah's  deluge,  but  nothing  comparable 
todiu. 

"  The  new  bjr  clear  daylight  u  alio  Terj  grand 
and  beautifoL  The  Yankees  and  tbeir  lines  are 
Men  with  great  dittinctikess,  and  appear  so  near 
that  jou  tfabk  yon  could  almost  Uirow  a  stone 
into  bbeir  oampa.  You  see  every  wagon  that 
moves,  and  nery  bone  caxried  to  water.  What 
win  be  done  next  I  would  not  t£ll  if  I  knew, 
fiometfaing  dedaive  can  and  ought  to  be  done, 
and  done  soon  too.  Brag^  has  e  fine  army,  and 
is  able  to  whip  Rosecrans  in  a  fair  field.  Long- 
straet's  men  say  these  Western  Yankees  do  not 
fight  like  the  Eastern  Yankees.  There  is  no  diT- 
teence  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  find.  May 
Qod  giTe  wisdom,  and  soon  crown  our  efforts 
with  great  and  complete  success." 


Ahzcdote  of  President  Lincoln. — Mr. 
Lincobi's  prscticai  shrewdness  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  anecdote,  which  is  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic; 

In  the  purlieus  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
the  story  goes  that,  after  the  death  of  ChiefJus- 
tice  Tanev,  and  before  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Chase  in  ms  stead,  a  committee  of  citizens  from 
the  Philadelphia  Union  League,  with  a  distin- 
guished journalist  at  their  head  as  chairman,  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
Iwtbre  the  Presiiunt  the  reason  why,  in  their 
opinion,  Mr.  Chase  should  be  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  on  the  bench.  They  took  with  them  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  President,  which  was 
lead  to  him  by  one  of  the  coounittee.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  memorial,  the  President  said  to 
tbem,  in  a  very  deliberate  manoer  :  "  Will  you 
do  me  the  &vor  to  leave  that  paper  with  me  ?  I 
want  it  in  order  that,  if  I  appoint  Mr.  Chase,  I 
may  show  the  friends  of  the  other  persons  for 
whom  the  office  is  eolidted,  by  how  powerful  an 
influence,  and  by  what  strong  personal  recom- 
mendations, the  claims  of  Mr,  Chase  were  sup- 
ported." 

The  committee  listened  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  were  about  to  deport,  thinking  that  Mr.  Chase 
was  sure  of  the  appointment,  when  tbev  per- 
eeived  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  finished  what  he 
intended  to  say.  "And  I  want  the  paper,  also," 
continued  he,  after  a  pause,  "  in  order  that,  if  I 
should  appoint  any  other  person,  I  may  show  his 
friends  now  powerful  an  influence,  and  what 
strong  recommendations,  I  was  obliged  to  disre- 
gard in  appointing  him."  The  committee  de- 
parted as  wise  as  they  came. 


A  Good  Hobe.  —  While  the  rebels  were  near 
Georgetown,  Kentucky,  in  1B62,  a  resident  of 
Lexington  put  on  seqesh  clothes  and  rode  to  the 
bouse  of  Mis.  Johnston,  widow  of  the  late  "  Pro- 
viuonal  Oovernor,"  and  when  at  the  gate  met  a 
little  eon  of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  who  said : 

"  Yes,  I  am  Champ  Ferguson." 

"  You  are  one  of  Morgan's  men." 


"  Well,  let  me  call  aunt  (Mrs.  Johnston) ;  she 
will  do  anything  she  can  for  you." 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Johnston  appeared. 

"  You  ere  the  celebrated  Mr.  Fe^usoni  w<d- 
come  here." 

A  dinner  was  prepared,  of  which  the  individnal 
partook  with  great  relisli.  When  he  was  aboot 
to  remount,  Mrs.  Johnston  said : 

"  Your  horse  is  jaded ;  111  give  you  a  better 
one  to  drive  the  Yankee's  from  the  State." 

A  contraband  was  called,  and  one  of  the  SneM 
horses  brought  out,  on  which  the  pretended  sft- 
cesh  returned  to  Lexington  rejoicilig. 


THE  DOG  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

"Ip  I  were  a  poet,  like  you,  my  friend," 

Said  a  bronzed  old  Sergeant,  speaking  to  me, 
"  I  would  make  a  rhyme  on  this  mastiff  hoe ; 

For  a  right  good  Union  dog  is  he. 
Although  he  was  bora  on  '  sMesh '  soil. 

And  his  master  fought  in  the  rebel  ranks. 
If  vou'll  do  it,  I'll  tell  yon  bis  history. 

And  give  yon  in  pay,  why — a  soldier's  thanks. 

"Well,  the  way  we  came  across  him  was  this: 

We  were  on  the  march,  and  'twas  getting  late 
When  we  reached  a  farm-house,  deserted  by  sll 

Save  this  mutiff  here,  who  stood  at  the  gate. 
Thin  and  gatmt  as  a  wolf  was  he. 

And  a  piteous  whine  he  gave  'twixt  the  bars  [ 
But,  bless  you  1  if  he  didn't  jump  for  joy 

When  he  saw  oni  flag  with  the  Stripes  and  Stara. 

"  Next  day,  when  we  started  again  on  the  march. 

With  us  went  Jack,  without  word  or  call. 
Stopping  for  rest  at  the  order  to  'halt,' 

And  taking  hia  rations  along  with  us  all. 
Never  atraggling,  but  keeping  his  place  in  line, 

Far  to  the  right,  and  close  beside  me; 
And  I  don't  care  where  the  other  is  found. 

There  never  was  belter  drilled  dog  than  he. 

"He  alwayi  went  with  us  into  the  fight. 

And  the  thicker  the  bullets  fell  around, 
And  the  louder  the  rattling  musketry  rolled. 

Louder  and  fiercer  his  bark  would  sound  ; 
And  once,  when  wounded,  and  left  for  dead. 

After  a  bloody  and  desperate  fight, 
Poor  Jack,  as  faithful  as  iriend  con  be, 

La;e^y  my  side  on  the  field  all  night. 

And  so,  when  our  regiment  home  returned. 

We  brought  him  along  with  us,  as  you  see ; 
And  Jack  and  I  being  much  attsched. 

The  boys  seemed  to  think  he  belonged  to  me. 
And  here  he  has  lived  with  me  ever  since  ; 

Right  pleased  with  his  quarters,  too,  be  seema. 
There  are  no  more  battles  for  brave  old  Jack, 

And  no  more  marches  except  in  dreams. 

But  the  best  of  all  times  for  the  old  dog  is 

MTien  the  thondcr  mutters  along  the  sky, 
Then  he  wakes  the  echoes  around  with  his  bark, 

Thinking  the  enemy  surely  ia  nigh. 
NOwI'votoldyouhis  history,  write  him  a  rhyme. 

Some  day  poor  Jack  in  his  grave  must  rest,  — 
And  of  all  the  rhymes  of  this  cruel  wsr 

Whi^  your  brain  has  made,  let  his  be  the  best." 
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A  PBOyiDENTIAL  DELIVERANCE.  —  It  18  Well 

known  that  Major  Anderson  was  an  earnest  sup- 
pliant for  divine  guidance  in  all  the  perplexities 
of  his  position  in  Charleston  harhor.  He  reoo^- 
nixes  many  instances  of  direct  answers  to  his 
praters  during  the  long  and  anxious  weeks  in 
which  he  upheld  the  honor  of  his  country's  flag. 
The  following  incident  is  narrated  hy  a  contributor 
to  the  Christian  Intelligencer : 

**  Permit  me  to  give  an  unpublished  hd  in  re- 
spect to  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter.  It  was  nar- 
rated by  the  General  himself,  in  the  following 
words.  Said  he:  *A  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  which 
I  can  only  attribute  to  a  kind  ProTidence.  On 
abandoning  Fort  Moultrie,  we,  of  course,  took 
what  ammunition  we  could  with  us.  Sumter  was 
a  new  and  unfinished  fort  It  had  two  magazines, 
but  neither  was  completed.  A  Lieutenant  came 
to  me  for  orders  as  to  which  he  should  put  the 
ammunition  into.  Thinking  there  was  no  choice, 
or,  perhaps,  not  having  any  special  reason,  I  as- 
signed tne  one  to  be  occupied.  I  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  one  so  taken  was  the  most 
exposed.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  moral  certainty, 
that  if  I  had  first  examined  the  two,  I  should  not 
have  ordered  the  occupanev  of  the  one  I  did.  In 
the  bombardment,  hot  shot  was  freely  used. 
Judge  of  our  feelines  at  the  surrender,  when  it 
was  found  that  a  red-hot  cannon  ball  was  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  unused  magazine.  So  that, 
had  I  selected  that  one,  the  entire  garrison  must 
have  been  blown  into  eternity ! '  It  would  be  well 
if  our  public  men  ^nerally  observed  the  precept : 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him." 


The  Star  Brigade  at  Chickamauoa.  —The 
Southern  war-writers  have  said  much  of  the  cour- 
age and  prowess  displayed  by  their  arms  in  the 
last  great  battle  won  by  the  Confederates,  and, 
no  doubt,  the  praises  bestowed  upon  McNair's 
brigade,  of  Hood*s  division,  were  won  by  the 
most  gallant  and  soldierly  qualities  on  Uiat  hard- 
fought  field. 

The  war  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Mont- 
gomery papers  has  given  a  vivid  description  of 
the  part  they  bore  in  the  two  days'  battles. 

*•  The  band  of  heroes,"  he  writes, "  composing  this 
brigade,  consists  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth 
Arkansas  dismounted  cavalry,  the  Twenty-first 
and  Thirty-first  Arkansas  infantry,  the  Fourth  Ar- 
kansas battalion,  and  the  Thirty-ninth  North  Caro- 
lina, under  Colonel  Coleman.  In  the  command 
the  North  Carolinians  were  better  known  as  the 
'Tar  heels,' perhaps  from  their  tenacity  of  purpose 
as  well  as  their  having  been  enlisted  in  tne  piny 
woods  of  the  old  NorUi  State. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  at  noon,  this  brigade  was  ordered 
to  support  General  Greg^s  command,  then  sorely 
pressed,  on  the  left  of  Hood's  division.  Gregg 
was  holding  his  position  with  great  difficult 
tgainst  tremendous  odds.  When  ordered  to  ad- 
vanoey  McNair's  brigade  rushed  over  Gregg's 


column,  the  Thirty-ninth  North  Gsrofina  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  Arkansas  being  led  by  Colonel  Cole- 
man. The  Yankees  gave  way,  but  in  good  order, 
and  were  driven  not  less  than  three  rourths  of  a 
mile.  General  Gregg  pronounced  this  charge  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  day. 
A  Yankee  regiment,  which  encountered  the  Thir- 
ty-ninth Noiw  Carolina  and  Twenty-fifth  Arkan- 
sas, was  almost  annihilated.  These  two  skeleton 
regiments  halted  once  to  await  support ;  but  not 
receiving  it,  they  advanced  through  the  woods 
into  the  open  country,  where  their  own  weakness 
and  the  strength  of  the  Federal  lines  became 
ap]>arent.  Coleman's  command,  having  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  withdrew  to  Chregg's  line  of 
battle,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

**  In  the  great  battle  of  SimoiE^,  McNair's  bri- 
gade were  on  the  left,  next  to  Hood's  division. 
At  half  past  nine  they  were  lying  Ijehind  an  im- 
perfect breastwork  of  fallen  trees.  A  strong  col- 
umn of  the  enemy  advanced  upon  them.  They 
were  received  with  a  destructive  fire,  and  falling 
back,  were  charged  by  McNair's  brigade,  ana 
driven  in  confusion  over  two  lines  of  breastworks 
into  the  open  fields.  On  an  eminence,  two  lines 
of  Yankee  batteries  commanded  the  open  space. 
Just  before  his  men  entered  this  broad  neld,  Gen- 
eral McNair  was  wounded.  The  gallant  Colonel 
Harper,  of  the  First  Arkansas,  was  kiUed,  and 
the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved  upon  Col- 
onel Coleman.  The  brigade  now  divemd  to  the 
right,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  gdlant 
North  Carolinian,  captured  both  the  batteries. 
Eight  of  the  pieces  were  at  once  taken  to  the 
rear,  and  two  others  were  afterwards  removed. 
General  Bragg  gave  Colonel  Coleman  an  order 
for  three  of  these  guns  to  attach  to  his  command. 

**  These  batteries  were  supported  by  a  very 
strong  Federal  force;  —  but  McNair's  brigade 
charged  so  rapidly,  loading  and  firing  as  they 
wen^  that  the  Yankees  were  surprised  and 
routed.  The  assault  was  ferocious,  and  the  vic- 
tory complete. 

'*  The  Federal  artiUerists  fought  infinitely  better 
than  their  infantry  supports,  actually  throwine 
shell  and  shot  with  their  hands  into  the  faces  of 
our  men  when  they  could  no  longer  load  their 
pieces.  The  two  batteries  captured  were  about 
one  hundred  yards  apart,  and  when  the  guns 
were  captured,  our  men  were  compelled  to  move 
off  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

**  Colonel  Coleman  was  the  first  to  place  his 
hand  upon  a  Federal  field  piece,  and  the  banner 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  North  Carolina  was  the  first 
unfurled  above  them,  cheer  after  cheer  announcing 
the  triumph  of  our  gallant  men ;  and  then  canie 
the  hurried  withdrawal  of  the  guns  from  their 
place  in  the  Federal  lines. 

**  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reynolds  and  Adiutant 
J.  D.  Hardin  were  just  behind  Colonel  Coleman 
when  he  reached  the  Federal  guns.  Hardin  was 
shot  through  the  neck  in  the  afternoon.  When  the 
brigade  again  fell  back  to  our  lines,  and  had  ob* 
tained  supplies  and  ammunition,  it  was  again  or- 
dered forward  to  a  height  on  the  left,  to  support 
Bobinson's  batteiy  on  the  Lo<dLOut  Valley  road. 
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With  Johnson's  brigade  and  Hindman'a  diviiion 
on  the  right,  and  Manigault's  on  the  left,  Colonel 
Coleman  advanced  to  the  closing  fight  of  the  day. 

"  By  successive  charges  the  enemy  were  driven 
slowly,  but  steadily,  from  the  chain  of  hills  which 
formed  his  position,  and  the  battle  closed.  Two 
hours  more  of  daylight,  and  this  portion  of  Bose- 
crans'  army  would  have  been  annihilated. 

**  Captain  Culpepper,  belonging  to  this  brigade, 
displayed  great  skill  and  heroism.  The  loss  of 
the  brigade  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  forty 
percent  The  Thirty-ninth  North  Carolina  en- 
tered the  fight  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
men,  and  lost  over  one  hundred.  Of  the  whole 
brigade  there  are  left  about  eight  himdred  men. 
Colonel  Coleman's  coat  was  pierced  by  a  ball,  but 
he  is  unharmed. 

"  The  gallant  Captain  Moore  was  kiUed,  and 
Colonel  Uufishedler,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Arksjisas, 
pierced  by  five  balls,  yet  not  killed." 


Orders  ms  own  Execution. — During  the 
liege  at  Yorktown,  a  correspondent,  who  ijras 
watching  its  progress,  related  the  following  inci- 
dent :  *' Last  night  an  officer  was  shot  by  one  of 
his  own  men.  The  officer,  Captain  A.  K.  Wood, 
had  posted  his  last  picket  and  left  him  with  this 
order : '  Shoot  the  first  man  who  approaches  firom 
the  direction  of  the  rebels,  without  waiting  to  ask 
for  the  countersign.'  It  was  quite  dark,  and  the 
officer  left  the  picket  and  lost  nis  way,  wandering 
firom  our  *  lines '  instead  of  to  them.  He  soon 
discovered  his  mistake,  and  turned  back.  He 
approached  the  soldier  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
decisive  order.  In  the  shadow  the  faiUiful  and 
quick-sighted  private  saw  the  dark  figure  stealing 
towards  him:  in  an  instant  he  raised  his  piece, 
and  shot  his  own  Captain  through  the  side,  llie 
wound  was  mortal ;  and  thus  it  turned  out  that 
the  officer  had  given  the  orders  for  his  own  exe- 
cution. Such  are  the  chances  of  war.  Picket 
service  here  is  most  perilous ;  and,  considering 
that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  depends  on  the 
fiEUthfulness  with  which  this  duty  is  performed, 
one  cannot  wonder  that  those  detailed  for  it  are 
so  ready  to  execute  the  commands  of  their  supe- 
riors." 


Let  us  Love  our  Flag.  —  "As  I  sat  by  the 
bed  of  a  sick  soldier,  I  saw  on  his  arm  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  our  national  fiag. 

**  *  You  have  the  American  fiag  on  your  arm  P ' 
I  said  to  him,  inquiringly. 

"•Yes,  ma'am,*  he  replied,  and  began  to  pull 
up  his  shirt  sleeve  that  I  might  see  it  more  dis- 
tinctly. '  That  was  put  in  when  I  was  nine  years 
old ;  I  fainted  several  times  while  it  was  being 
done,  but  I  would  have  it  there.' 

"  I  looked  at  his  arm.  There  was  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty,  bearing  in  her  hand  our  Star-spangled 
Banner.  The  red  stripes  had  been  put  on  in  ver- 
milion. 

" '  That  is  a  mark  the  rebels  would  not  like,'  I 
remarked  to  him. 

"  1  always  supposed  if  I  should  be  taken  pris- 


oner Ishould  be  murdered, becanse  of  Ithis  mark; 
but  I  was  determined  to  fight  for  the  flag  that 
protected  me.  It  protected  me  when  I  came  to 
this  country,  seven  years  old,  and  under  it  I  have 
had  my  living  ever  since.  I  want  to  die  under  its 
folds.' 

**  *  You  die  for  your  country  just  as  truly  at  If 
you  died  on  the  battle-field,  and  I  thank  you  fbr 
what  you  have  done  for  us,'  I  said  to  the  poor  kX» 
low,  who  was  suffering  trom  heart  diseisae  and 
dropsy,  and  who  is  liable  every  moment  to  \m 
taken  firom  this  fighting  world. 

"  *  Do  you  ever  regret  that  you  volunteered? ' 

" '  Never.    I  have  done  what  I  could,  and 
willinff  to  die  in  this  way.' 

"  The  young  Irishman  seemed  to  have  a  \ 
attachment  to  the  fiag  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  has  given  his  life  for  it.  How  is  it  with  our* 
selves  P  Do  we  really  love  it,  and  prize  it  as  we 
should  P  Is  it  the  symbol  of  progress,  of  politicsl 
and  reli^ous  fireedom  P  We  should  cherish  it  as 
we  cherish  God's  best  gifts  to  us,  and  we  should 
be  willing,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  it  We  must 
teach  our  children  to  love  it,  to  consider  its  naSetj 
superior  to  their  own,  and  to  be  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  which  it  requires.  We  must  praj^ 
for  it,  and  teach  our  children  to  prav  for  it.  Let 
us  not  be  too  much  tried  by  the  self-denials  and 

Erivations  that  war  is  bringing  upon  us.  Let  us 
ear  it  nobly  and  uncomplainingly,  with  hearts  fiiU 
of  steadfast  faith  and  trust  m  God,  and  let  us 
grow  strong  in  patriotism,  as  were  our  grand- 
mothers before  us.  They  left  us  a  precious  Mgtucjm 
Shall  we  leave  one  of  less  value  to  our  children  P  " 


The  Charge  at  Springfield,  Mo. — This 
brilliant  exploit  of  Fremont's  Body  Guard,  under 
the  leadership  of  Major  Zagonyi,  and  the 
"  Prairie  Scouts  "  of  Major  Frank  Ward,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  war. 

"  The  foe  were  advised  of  the  intended  attack. 
When  Major  Wright  was  brought  into  their  camp, 
they  were  preparing  to  defend  their  position.  As 
appears  from  the  confession  of  prisoners,  they 
had  twenty-two  hundred  men,  of  whom  four 
hundred  were  cavalry,  the  rest  being  infantry, 
armed  with  shot  guns,  American  rifles,  and  re- 
volvers. Twelve  hundred  of  their  foot  were 
posted  along  the  edge  of  the  wood  upon  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  The  cavdry  was  stationed  upon  the  ex- 
treme left,  on  top  of  a  spur  of  the  hill,  and  in  front 
of  a  patch  of  timber.  Sharpshooters  were  concealed 
behind  the  trees  close  to  the  fbnce  alongside  the 
lane,  and  a  small  number  in  some  underbrush 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Another  detachment 
guarded  their  train,  holding  possession  of  the 
county  fair  ground,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  Doard  fence. 

"This  position  was  unassailable  by  cavalry 
from  the  road,  the  only  point  of  attack  being 
down  the  lane  on  the  right ;  and  the  enemy  were 
so  disposed  as  to  command  Uiis  approach  penectly. 
The  lane  was  a  blind  one,  bemg  closed,  ami 
passing  the  brook,  by  fences  and  ploughed  lands 
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it  was  in  feet  a  cul'desac  If  the  infioitry  should 
stand,  nothing  could  save  the  rash  assailants. 
There  are  horsemen  sufficient  to  sweep  the  little 
buid  before  them,  as  helplessly  as  the  withered 
forest-leaves  in  the  grasp  of  the  autumn  winds ; 
there  are  deadly  marksmen  lying  behind  the  trees 
upon  the  heights,  and  lurking  in  the  long  grass 
upon  the  lowlands;  while  a  long  line  of  foot 
Stand  upon  the  summit  of  the  slope,  who,  only 
stepping  a  few  paces  back  into  the  forest,  may 
defy  the  boldest  riders.  Yet  down  this  narrow 
bme,  leading  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  came  the 
tiuree  hundred. 

**  On  the  prairie,  at  the  edge  of  the  woodland, 
in  which  he  knew  his  wilv  foe  lay  hidden,  Zagonyi 
halted  his  command.  He  spurred  along  the  line. 
With  eager  glance  he  scanned  each  horse  and 
lider.  To  his  officers  he  gave  the  simple  order, 
*  Follow  me !  do  as  I  do  ! '  and  then,  drawing  up 
in  front  of  his  men,  with  a  voice  tremulous  and 
shrill  with  emotion,  he  spoke : 

^  *  FeUow-soldiers,  comrades,  brothers !  This 
is  your  first  battle.  For  our  three  hundred,  the 
enemy  are  two  thousand.  If  any  of  you  are  sick, 
or  tired  b^  the  long  march,  or  if  any  think  the 
namber  is  too  great,  now  is  the  time  to  turn 
\mdkJ  He  paused — no  one  was  sick  or  tired. 
'  We  must  not  retreat  Our  honor,  the  honor  of 
our  General  and  our  country,  tell  us  to  eo  on.  I 
will  lead  you.  We  have  been  called  holiday 
soldiers  for  the  pavements  of  St  Louis ;  to-day 
we  wiU  show  that  we  are  soldiers  for  the  battle. 
Tour  watchword  shall  be  —  **  Hie  Union  and 
Fremont !  *  Draw  sabre !  By  the  right  flank  — 
quick  trot — march ! ' 

"  Bright  swords  flashed  in  the  sunshine,  a  pas- 
ftonate  shout  burst  from  every  lip,  and  with  one 
aceord,  the  trot  passing  into  a  gallop,  the  compact 
ec^umn  swept  on  in  its  deadly  purpose.  Most  of 
them  were  boys.  A  few  weeks  before,  they  had 
left  their  homes.  Those  who  were  cool  enough 
to  note  it  say  that  ruddy  cheeks  grew  pale,  and 
fiery  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears.  T^o  shall 
USH  what  thoughts,  what  visions  of  peaceful  cot- 
tars nestling  among  the  groves  of  Kentucky,  or 
sfaming  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Illi- 
nois—  what  sad  recollections  of  tearful  ferewells, 
of  tender,  loving  faces,  filled  their  minds  during 
those  fearful  moments  of  suspense  ?  No  word 
was  spoken.  With  lips  compressed,  firmly 
clinching  their  sword-hilts,  with  quick  tramp  of 
hoofii  and  clang  of  steel,  honor  leading  and  gioiy 
acwaidng  them,  the  young  soldiers  flew  forwaru, 
esch  brave  rider  and  eacn  straining  steed  mem- 
bers of  one  huge  creature,  enormous,  terrible, 
inesistible.  t 

<  Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceftil  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array.' 

''  They  pass  the  fair  ground.  They  are  at  the 
corner  of  the  lane  where  the  wood  besins.  It 
niiis  close  to  the  fence  on  their  left  for  a  nundred 
▼srds,  and  beyond  it  they  see  white  tents  gleam- 
mg.  They  are  half  way  past  the  forest,  when, 
smirp  and  loud,  a  volley  of  musketry  bursts  upon 
tfis  oead  of  the  column;  hones  stsggeri  xiaen 


reel  and  fUl,  but  the  troop  presses  forward  un- 
dismayed. The  farther  oomer  of  the  wood  is 
reached,  and  Zagonyi  beholds  the  terrible  array. 
Amased,  he  involuntarily  oheoks  his  horse.  The 
rebels  are  not  surprised.  There  to  his  left  they 
stand  crowning  tne  height,  foot  and  horse  ready 
to  ingulf  him,  if  he  shall  be  rash  enough  to  go 
on.  The  road  he  is  following  declines  rapidfy. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  — run  the  gantlet, 
gain  the  cover  of  the  hill,  and  charge  up  the  steen. 
These  thoughts  pass  quicker  than  they  can  be  tola. 
He  waves  his  sabre  over  his  head,  and  shouting, 
'  Forward !  follow  me !  quick  trot !  gallop ! '  m 
dashes  headlong  down  the  stony  road.  The  first 
company,  and  most  of  the  ibcond,  follow.  From 
the  left  a  thousand  muszles  belch  forth  a  hissing 
flood  of  bullets ;  the  poor  fellows  clutch  wildly  at 
the  air  and  fall  from  their  saddles,  and  maddened 
horses  throw  themselves  against  the  fences.  Their 
speed  is  not  for  an  instant  checked ;  farther  down 
the  hill  they  fly,  like  wasps  driven  by  the  leaden 
storm.  Sharp  volleys  pour  out  of  the  underbrush 
at  the  left,  clearing  wide  gaps  through  their  ranks. 
They  leap  the  brook,  take  down  the  fence,  and 
draw  up  under  shelter  of  the  hilL  Zagonyi  looks 
around  him,  and  to  his  horror  sees  that  only  a 
fourth  of  his  men  are  with  him.  He  cries,  *  They 
do  not  come  —  we  are  lost!'  and  frantically 
waves  his  sabre. 

**  He  has  not  long  to  wait  The  delay  of  the 
rest  of  the  Guard  was  not  from  hesitation.  When 
Captain  Foley  reached  the  lower  comer  of  the 
wood,  and  saw  the  enemy's  line,  he  thought  a 
flank  attack  might  be  advantageously  made.  He 
ordered  some  men  to  dismount,  and  take  down 
the  fence.  Hiis  was  done  under  a  severe  fire. 
Several  men  fell,  and  he  found  the  wood  so  dense 
that  it  could  not  be  penetrated.  Looking  down 
the  lull,  he  saw  the  fiash  of  Zagonyi's  sabre,  and 
at  once  gave  the  order,  *  Forward!'  At  the 
same  time,  Lieutenant  Kennedy,  a  stalwart  Ken* 
tuckian,  shouted,  'Come  on,  boys!  remembcv 
Old  Kentucky ! '  and  the  third  company  of  the 
Guard,  fire  on  every  side  of  them  —  from  behind 
trees,  firom  under  the  fences  —  with  thundering 
strides  and  loud  cheers,  poured  down  the  slope^ 
and  rushed  to  the  side  of  ZaffonyL  Thev  have 
lost  seventy  dead  and  wounded  men,  and  the  car- 
casses of  horses  are  strewn  along  the  lane.  Ken- 
nedy is  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  lies  upon  the 
stones,  his  faithful  charger  standing  motionless 
beside  him.  Lieutenant  Ooff  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh ;  he  kept  his  seat,  and  cried  out, 
*The  devils  have  hit  me,  but  I  will  give  it  to 
them  yet!' 

<*  The  remnant  of  the  Guard  are  now  in  the 
field  under  the  hill,  and  from  the  shape  of  the 
ground  the  rebel  fire  sweeps  with  the  roar  of  a 
whirlwind  over  their  heads.  Here  we  will  leave 
them  for  a  moment,  and  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Prairie  Scouts, 

'*  When  Foley  brought  his  troop  to  a  halt,  Cap- 
tain Fairbanks,  at  the  head  of  the  first  company 
of  Scouts,  was  at  the  point  where  the  first  vol- 
ley of  musketrv  had  been  received.  The  narrow 
lane  was  crowded  by  a  dense  mass  of  struggling 
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hones,  and  filled  with  the  tumult  of  battle.  Cap- 
tain Fairbanks  says, — and  he  is  corroborated  by 
several  of  his  men  who  were  near, — that  at  this 
moment  an  officer  of  the  Guard  rode  up  to  him, 
and  said,  '  They  are  flying ;  take  your  men  down 
that  lane,  and  cut  off  theur  retreat ' — pointing  to 
the  lane  at  the  left  Captain  Fairbanks  was  not 
able  to  identi^  the  person  who  gave  this  order. 
It  certainly  dia  not  come  from  Zagonyi,  who  was 
several  hundred  yards  farther  on.  Captain  Fair- 
banks executed  the  order,  followed  by  the  second 
company  of  Prairie  Scouts,  under  Captain  £e- 
hoe.  When  this  movement  was  made,  Captain 
Naughton,  with  the  Third  Irish  dragoons,  had 
not  reached  the  comer  of  the  lane.  He  came  up 
at  a  gallop,  and  was  about  to  follow  Fairbanks, 
when  he  saw  a  Guardsman  who  pointed  in  the 
direction  in  which  Zagonyi  had  gone.  He  took 
this  for  an  order,  and  obeyed  it.  When  he 
reached  the  ^p  in  the  fence,  made  by  Foley,  not 
seeing  anythmg  of  the  Guard,  he  supposea  they 
had  passed  through  at  that  place,  and  gallantly 
attempted  to  follow.  Thirteen  men  fell  in  a  few 
minutes.  He  was  shot  in  the  arm,  and  dis- 
mounted. Lieutenant  Connollv  spurred  into  the 
underbrush,  and  received  two  Dalls  through  the 
lungs,  and  one  in  the  left  shoulder.  The  dra- 
goons, at  the  outset  not  more  than  fifty  strong, 
were  broken,  and,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their 
officers,  retired.  A  Sergeant  rallied  a  few,  and 
brought  them  up  to  the  gap  again,  and  they 
were  again  driven  back.  Five  of  the  boldest 
passed  down  the  hill,  joined  Zagonyi,  and  were 
conspicuous  for  their  valor  during  the  rest  of 
the  aay.  Fairbanks  and  Kehoe,  having  gained 
the  rear  and  left  of  the  enemy's  position,  made 
two  or  three  assaults  upon  detached  parties  of 
the  foe,  but  did  not  jom  in  the  main  attack. 

"  1  now  return  to  the  Guard.  It  is  forming 
under  the  shelter  of  the  hilL  In  front,  with  a 
gentle  inclination,  rises  a  grassy  slope,  broken  by 
occasional  tree-stumps.  A  line  of  fire  upon  the 
summit  marks  the  position  of  the  rebel  infantry, 
and  nearer,  and  on  the  top  of  a  lower  eminence 
to  the  right,  stand  their  norse.  Up  to  this  time 
no  Guardsman  has  struck  a  blow ;  but  blue-coats 
and  bay  horses  lie  thick  along  the  bloody  lane. 
Their  time  has  come.  Lieutenant  Maythenyi, 
with  thirty  men,  is  ordered  to  attack  the  cavalry. 
With  sabres  flashing  over  their  heads,  the  little 
band  of  heroes  spring  towards  their  tremendous 
foe.  Right  upon  the  centre  they  charge.  The 
dense  mass  0])en8,  the  blue-coats  force  their  way 
in,  and  the  whole  rebel  squadron  scatter  in  dis- 
graceful flight  through  the  cornfields  in  the  rear. 
The  bays  follow  mem,  sabring  the  fugitives. 
Days  after,  the  enemy's  horses  my  thick  among 
the  uncut  corn. 

**  Zagonyi  holds  his  main  body  until  May- 
thenji  disappears  in  the  cloud  of  rebel  cavalry ; 
then  his  voice  rises  through  the  air :  'In  open 
order  —  charge !  *  The  line  opens  out  to  give 
play  to  their  sword-arm.  Steeas  respond  to  the 
ardor  of  their  riders,  and  quick  as  thought,  with 
thrilling  cheers,  the  noble  hearts  rush  into  the 
leaden  torrent  which  pours  down  the  indme. 


With  unabated  ^  the  gallant  fellofwa  pren 
through.  Their  fierce  onset  u  not  even  checked. 
The  foe  do  not  wait  for  them  —  they  wavo^ 
break,  and  fly.  The  Guardsmen  spur  into  the 
midst  of  the  rout,  and  their  fiist-failing  swocdi 
work  a  terrible  revenge.  Some  of  the  boldest 
of  the  Southrons  retreat  into  the  woods,  and 
continue  a  murderous  fire  from  behind  trees  and 
thickets.  Seven  Guard  horses  fiJl  upon  a  spsee 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  square.  As  his  steed 
sinks  under  him,  one  of  the  offioera  is  cangiit 
around  the  shoulders  by  a  grape-vine,  and  hanj^ 
dangling  in  the  air  until  he  is  cut  down  by  fan 
friends. 

**  The  rebel  foot  are  flying  in  furious  haste  from 
the  field.  Some  take  refuge  in  the  fidr  groimd, 
some  hurry  into  the  cornfields,  but  the  greater 
part  run  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  swarm  oter 
the  fence  into  the  road,  and  hasten  to  the  villsge. 
The  Guardsmen  follow,  Zagon^  leads  thoL 
Over  the  loudest  roar  of  battle  rings  his  darion 
voice  — '  Come  on.  Old  Kentuck !  Fm  with  you!' 
And  the  flash  of  his  sword-blade  teUs  his  men 
where  to  go.  As  he  approaches  a  bam,  a  msn 
steps  from  behind  the  door  and  lowers  his  rifle; 
but  before  it  has  reached  a  level,  Za^^onp's  sabre 
point  descends  upon  his  head,  and  his  ufe-blood 
leaps  to  the  very  top  of  the  huge  barn-door. 

*'  The  conflict  now  raged  through  the  village  — 
in  the  public  square,  and  along  the  streets.  Up 
and  down  the  Guards  ride  in  squads  of  three  or 
four,  and  wherever  they  see  a  group  of  the  ene- 
my, charge  upon  and  scatter  them.  It  is  hand- 
to-hand.    No  one  but  has  a  share  in  the  fray. 

*'  There  was  at  least  one  soldier  in  the  South- 
em  ranks.  A  young  officer,  superbly  mounted, 
charges  alone  upon  a  large  body  of  the  Guard. 
He  passes  through  the  line  unscathed,  killing  one 
man.  He  wheels,  charges  back,  and  a^ain  breaks 
through,  killing  another  man.  A  third  time  he 
rushes  upon  the  Federal  line ;  a  score  of  sabre- 
points  confironts  him ;  clouds  of  bullets  fly  around 
dim ;  but  he  pushes  on  until  he  reaches  Zagonyi: 
he  presses  his  pistol  so  close  to  the  Minor's  aae, 
that  he  feels  it,  and  draws  convulsively  back ;  the 
bullet  passes  through  the  front  of  Zagon3ri's  coat, 
who,  at  the  instant,  runs  the  daring  rebel  through 
the  body ;  he  fidls,  and  the  men,  thinking  thoir 
commander  hurt,  kill  him  with  a  dozen  wounds. 

*'  *  He  was  a  brave  man,'  said  Zagonyi  after* 
wards,  *  and  I  did  wish  to  make  him  prisoner.* 

**  Meanwhile  it  has  grown  dark.  The  foe  have 
left  the  village,  and  the  battle  has  ceased.  The 
assembly  is  sounded,  and  the  Guard  gathers  in 
the  Plaza.  Not  more  than  eighty  mounted  men 
appear;  the  jrest  are  killed,  wounded,  or  un- 
horsed. At  this  time  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic incidents  of  the  affair  took  place. 

"  Just  before  the  charge,  Zagonp  directed  one 
of  his  buglers,  a  Frenchman,  to  sound  a  signaL 
The  bugler  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  order,  but  darted  off  with  Lieutenant  Maythen- 
yL  A  few  moments  afterwards  he  was  ol»erved 
m  another  part  of  the  field  vigorously  pursuing 
the  flying  infantry.  His  active  form  was  sl- 
ways  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  %ht.    When 
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the  line  was  formed  in  thePtoco,  Zagon^  no- 
ticed the  bugler,  and  approaching  him,  said :  *  In 
the  midst  of  battle  you  disobeyed  my  order. 
You  are  unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  Guard. 
I  dismiss,  you.'  The  bugler  showed  his  bugle  to 
his  indignant  commander  —  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  instrument  was  shot  away.  He  said  :  '  The 
mouth  was  shoot  ofil  I  could  not  bugle  vii  mon 
bu^le,  and  so  I  bugle  viz  mon  pistol  and  sabre.' 
It  IS  unnecessary  to  add,  the  brave  Frenchman 
was  not  dismissed. 

**  1  must  not  forget  to  mention  Serjeant  Hun- 
ter, of  the  Kentucky  company.  "Hm  soldierly 
fiffure  never  failed  to  attract  the  eye  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Guard.  He  had  served  in  the  regular 
cavalrv,  and  the  Body  Guard  had  profited  greatly 
from  nis  skill  as  a  ^drill-master.  He  lost  three 
horses  in  the  fight.  As  soon  as  one  was  killed, 
he  caught  another  from  the  rebels;  the  third 
horse  taken  by  him  in  this  way  he  rode  into  St. 
Louis. 

**  The  Sergeant  slew  five  men.  '  I  won't  speak 
of  those  I  snot,'  said  he ;  *  another  may  have  hit 
them ;  but  those  I  touched  with  my  sabre  I  am 
sure  of,  because  I  felt  them.' 

**  At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  he  came  to 
the  extreme  right,  and  took  position  next  to  Za- 

Sonyi,  whom  he  followed  closely  through  the  bat- 
e.    The  Major,  seeing  him,  said : 

**  *  Why  are  you  here,  Sergeant  Hunter  ?  Your 
place  is  with  vour  company  on  the  left.'  '  I  kind 
o'  wanted  to  be  in  the  front,'  was  the  answer. 

**  *  What  could  I  say  to  such  a  man  ? '  exclaimed 
2^onyi,  speaking  of  the  matter  afterwards. 

**  There  was  hardly  a  horse  or  rider  amons  the 
survivors  that  did  not  bring  away  some  manL  of 
the  firay.  I  saw  one  animal  with  no  less  than 
seven  wounds,  none  of  them  serious.  Scabbards 
were  bent,  clothes  and  caps  pierced,  pistols  in- 
jured. I  saw  one  pistol  from  which  the  sight  had 
oeen  cut  as  neatly  as  it  could  have  been  done  by 
machinery.  A  piece  of  board  a  few  inches  long 
was  cut  from  a  fence  on  the  field,  in  which  there 
were  thirty-one  shot-holes. 

"  It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  The  wounded  had 
been  carried  to  the  hospital.  The  dismounted 
troopers  were  placed  in  cnarge  of  them — in  the 
double  capaci^  of  nurses  and  guards.  Zagonyi 
expected  the  foe  to  return  every  minute.  It 
aeemed  like  madness  to  try  and  hold  the  town 
with  his  small  force,  exhausted  by  the  long  march 
and  desperate  fight.  He  therefore  left  Spring- 
field, ana  retired  before  morning  twenty-five  miles 
on  the  Bolivar  road. 

**  Captain  Fairbanks  did  not  see  his  commander 
after  leaving  the  column  in  the  lane,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement  About  dusk  he 
repaired  to  the  prairie,  and  remained  there  within 
a  mile  of  the  village  until  midnight,  when  he 
Isilowed  Zagonyi,  rejoining  him  in  the  morning. 

**  I  will  now  return  to  Major  White.  During 
the  conflict  upon  the  hill,  he  was  in  the  forest 
near  the  front  of  the  rebel  line.  Here  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him.  Captain  Wroton  kept  care- 
ibl  watch  orer  him.  Wnen  the  fiiight  began  he 
hmxied  White  awayi  and,  acoompanied  by  a 


squad  of  eleven  men,  took  him  ten  miles  into  the 
country.  They  stopped  at  a  farm-house  for  the 
night  White  discovered  that  their  host  was  a 
Union  man.  His  parole  having  expired,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  momentary  aosence  of  his  cap- 
tor to  speak  to  the  farmer,  telling  him  who  he 
was,  and  asking  him  to  send  for  assistance. 

«The  countryman  mounted  his  son  upon  his 
swiftest  horse,  and  sent  him  for  succor.  The 
party  lay  down  by  the  fire.  White  being  placed  in 
the  midst  The  rebels  were  soon  asleep,  but  there 
was  no  sleep  for  the  Major.  He  listened  anxiously 
for  the  footsteps  of  ms  rescuers.  After  long, 
weary  hours,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses.  He 
arose,  and  walking  on  tiptoe,  cautiously  steppinff 
over  his  sleeping  guard,  ne  reached  the  door,  ana 
silently  unfastened  it  The  Union  men  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  took  the  astonished  Wroton 
and  his  followers  prisoners.  At  daybreak  White 
rode  into  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  his  captives 
and  a  motley  band  of  Home  Guard.  He  found 
the  Federals  still  in  possession  of  the  place.  As 
the  officer  of  highest  rank,  he  took  command* 
His  garrison  consisted  of  twenty-four  men.  He 
stationed  twenty-two  of  them  as  pickets  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and  held  the  other  two 
as  a  reserve.  At  noon  the  enemy  sent  a  flaff  of 
truce,  and  asked  permission  to  bury  their  dead. 
Major  White  received  the  flag  with  proper  cere- 
mony, but  said  that  General  Siegel  was  in  com- 
mand, and  the  request  would  have  to  be  referred 
to  him:  Siegel  was  then  forty  miles  away.  In  a 
short  time,  a  written  communication,  purporting 
to  come  from  General  Siegel,  saying  that  tne  reb* 
els  might  send  a  party,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  bury  their  dead.  White  drew  in  some 
of  his  pickets,  stationed  them  about  the  field,  and 
under  their  surveillance,  the  Southern  dead  were 
buried. 

*'  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  reported  by  some  of 
their  working  party,  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
killed.  The  number  of  wounded  could  not  be 
ascertained.  After  the  conflict  had  drifted  away 
firom  the  hill-side,  some  of  the  foe  had  returned  to 
the  fleld,  taken  away  their  wounded,  and  robbed 
our  dead.  The  loss  of  the  Guard  was  fifty-three, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eiffht  actually  en- 
gaged, twelve  men  having  been  left  by  Zagonyi 
m  charge  of  his  train.  The  Prairie  Scouts  re- 
ported a  loss  of  thirty-one  out  of  one  hundr^ 
and  thirty :  half  of  these  belonged  to  the  Irish 
Dragoons.  In  a  neighboring  field  an  Irishman 
was  found  stark  and  stifi*,  still  clinging  to  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  which  was  thrust  through  the  body 
of  a  rebel  who  lay  beside  him.  Within  a  few  feet 
a  second  rebel  lay,  shot  through  the  head. — ifo- 
jar  Dorsheimer.        

Letters  from  Soldiers. — One  of  the  agents 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  Washin^n  said  x 
<<As  an  evidence  of  the  literary  capacity  of  our 
soldiers,  I  may  mention  that  our  boys  are  to-day 
stamping  over  ten  thousand  letters  I  brought  up 
from  the  firont,  from  soldiers  wounded  but  slightly, 
or  not  at  all,  telling  their  friends  of  their  eondi- 
tioQ  after  the  fights.'' 
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THB  DEAD  CAVALIER  ~  GENERAL  J.  E. 

B.  STUART. 

BT  J.  MAJ18HALL  HAVITA. 

Thb  drums  came  back  muffled,  that,  beating  aloud, 
Went  out  in  the  morning  all  thrill  to  the  fight, 

For  the  hero  lies  dead  in  his  battle-flag  shroud, 
And  his  steed  is  led  groomed  without  rider  to- 
night. 

Then  beat  the  drums  muffled,  and  play  the  Bh  low, 
And  march  on  the  corUgt  to  cadences  slow. 

Who  saw  him  that  morning  as  gayly  he  rode 
At  the  front  of  his  troopers,  who  filed  proudly  af- 
ter him. 
Thought  to  look  on  to-night  the  visage  that  showed 
The  pale  death  relapse,  and  the  eye  sunk  and 
dim? 
Then  toll  the  bell  sadly,  solemnly  toll ; 
A  hero  is  passing  to  glory's  last  goal. 

Ck>me,  stand  by  the  corpse,  look  down  on  that  fiice, 
Mark  where  the  bullet  burst  its  way  through. 

See  where  the  death-pang  left  its  last  trace 
As  the  lead  messenger  struck,  unerring  and  true. 

Then,  hushed,  gather  round ;  let  our  tears  be  like 
rain; 
A  truer  caTalier  we  shall  ne'er  see  again. 

Ah !  the  story  he  wrote  with  the  point  of  his  sword, 
How  it  thrilled  through  the  cities,  how  it  stirred 
up  the  land ! 
Who  can  forget  how  the  hireling  horde 

Ran  blating  for  mercy  when  he  did  command  ? 
At  the  North  though  they  mock,  and  rejoice  at  his 
&11, 

With  grief-laden  flowers  will  we  coyer  his  pall. 

O,  how  like  the  besom  of  fiite  in  their  rear 
Cune  the  wave  of  his  plume  and  the  flash  of  his 
blade. 
When,  bursting  from  covert,  to  his  troopers'  wild 
cheer. 
The  bugle  it  soimded  the  charge  in  the  raid. 
Now  his  plume  is  at  rest,  his  sword  in  its  sheath. 
And  the  hand  that  should  grasp  it  is  nerveless 
in  death. 

Make  his  grave  where  he  fought,  nigh  the  field 
where  he  fell. 
In  blossoming  Hollywood,  under  the  hill, 
In  sight  of  the  hearth-stones  he  defended  so  well, 

That  his  spirit  may  be  guardian  sentinel  stiU, 
And  there  let  a  finger  of  marble  disclose 
The  spot  where  he  lies  —  point  the  skies  where 
he  rose. 


Experience  on  a  Gxjnboat. — Apflotonthe 
eunboat  Louisiana,  the  most  formidable  and  ef- 
fective of  any  which  Farragut  encountered  in  his 
battle  at  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  came 
stealthily  creeping  into  the  city  two  or  three  days 
after  its  occupation  by  Butler. 

He  was  covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot 
His  clothes  were  hanging  in  tatters ;  his  face  and 
hands  swollen  by  the  poison  of  mosquitoes  and 
blistered  by  the  fierce  rays  of  an  almost  tropical 
•un,  and  he  had  eaten  nothing  for  three  days  and 


nigbta  bat  a  few  green  befiies,  wliidi  he  foimd  a 
the  Bwamps. 

Only  a  week  before  he  had  1^  New  Qiiem 
on  that  gunboat  in  perfect  health*  and  hopinr  for 
a  speedy  and  eaajr  victory  over  the  Federal  fleet 

He  deseribed  his  thiee  days'  ezperienee  on  tte 
vessel  before  she  was  Uown  up  as  the  nearest  sp- 
proadi  to  a  soioom  in  the  infemai  regions  of 
anything  he  had  ever  experienced  or  thoogfat  pos- 
sible in  this  world. 

Shut  up  in  a  stifling  atmosphere  of  hot  gun- 
powder smoke,  with  Sie  incessant  darter  sad 
thunder  and  hiss  <tf  shells  and  round  shot  jatt 
over  his  head,  pounding  against  the  plating  of 
railroad  iron,  with  the  tide  of  battfe  tonmtf 
against  them,  and  the  chanoes  for  anooees,  nd 
maally  for  escape  with  life,  growing  leas  amd  len 
every  hour,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  referriiy  ts 
it  he  exclaimed,  "  I  thought  I  was  in  helL" 

When  all  hope  of  victory  was  gone,  and  dH 
Admiral  had  passed  the  forts,  the  ooniman&g 
officer  of  the  Louisiana  determined  to  blow  her 
up  rather  than  to  aUow  her  to  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Federals.  She  was  run  ashore  on  the 
right  bank,  about  fifty  miles  below  the  city.  The 
officers  and  crew,  escapiiw  to  the  ^oie,  betook 
themselves  to  the  swamp  for  eoneealment. 

Here  they  waded,  sometimea  up  to  thdr  necks 
in  water,  sometimes  coming  in  where  the  land 
was  higher,  and  then  striking  out  into  deep  swamp 
again.  At  Chalmette,  Jackson's  old  battle-groan^ 
they  went  fer  into  the  swamp  m  order  to  flsnk 
the  fortifications  there  erected ;  and  finally  most 
of  them  reached  the  city  in  the  miaerahle  plight 
above  described. 

The  pilot  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  iphe 
professed  themselves  ready  to  take  the  oath. 


A  Literal  Translation. — As  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  regiment  was  about  leaTinc 
Washington,  N.  C,  in  1862,  an  incident  occurrra 
which  reflected  credit  upon  the  acomen  of  one  of 
its  officers.  A  pretty  mulatto  slave  girl,  bdong- 
ing  to  a  citizen  of  tee  town,  had  been  acting  as 
house  servant  to  Lieutenant  Turner,  andwhen 
marching  orders  were  received,  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  go  with  the  regiment  to  Newbem,  and 
escape  bondage.  She  took  refoge  on  board  cme 
of  tne  steamers  on  which  the  Twenty-fourth  had 
embarked  ;  but  just  before  the  time  for  starting, 
her  owner  appeared  with  an  order,  which  read  as 
follows : 

*'  John  Doe  has  permission  to  search  for  hit 
slave  girl  Henrietta,  and  will  be  protected  in  so 
doing."  

This  he  presented  to  Quartermaster  WiDism 
y.  Hutchings,  and  demanded  thenrL  Mr.  Hutdi- 
ings,  seeing  ^e  trepidation  and  anxiety  mani- 
fested in  the  countenance  of  Henrietta,  asxed  her, 
'*  Are  you  willing  to  return  to  3rour  master?" 
*'0,  no,  sir!**  she  said;  please  don't  give  me 
up  to  him ! "  '*  Let  me  see  that  order,  sir,"  said 
he  to  the  owner;  and  reading  it  aloud,  he  ie> 
marked,  "  This  gives  you  aut£xritT  to  9earck  fer 
your  girl;  yon  nave  searched  ht  her,  and  thoe 
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■he  18.  You  are  to  be  proteeted  m  making  your 
aearch ;  you  have  been  protected.  This  ^ea  you 
no  auUiority  to  take  her  against  her  wilL  She 
does  not  wish  to  return  to  you,  and  you  can't  take 
her.  And  now,  the  sooner  you  get  off  this  boat, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  your  skm."  As  he  said 
this  with  the  determination  of  a  man  who  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  the  discomfited  owner  beat 
a  precipitate  retreat,  amid  the  jeers  and  shouts 
of  the  Dystanders.      _.,_^ 

The  President's  Choice. — During  a  conver- 
sation on  the  approaching  election,  m  1864,  a 
gentleman  remarked  to  President  Lincoln  that 
notlung  could  defeat  him  but  Grant's  capture  of 
Bichmond,  to  be  followed  by  his  nomination  at 
Chicago  and  acceptance.  <<  Well,"  said  the  Pres- 
ident, "  I  feel  very  much  like  the  man  who  said  he 
dicbi't  want  to  die  particularly,  but  if  he  had  got 
to  die,  that  was  precisely  the  disease  he  would 
like  to  die  oV  

The  TRAiToa's  "  Coat-of-Abms."  —  Joseph 
S^ofield  —  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  an 
adopted  citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  in 
Iowa,  who  justly  boasted  of  having  two  sons  in 
the  army,  one  of  whom  had  reenlisted  to  fiffht  for 
the  flag  of  his  country  —  sent  his  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Scientific  American,  for  another  year, 
and  closed  his  letter  with  the  following  pungent 
zemarks: 

*'  The  traitor's  *  coat-of-arms '  consists  of  a  fiea, 
a  fly,  a  magpie,  and  a  side  of  bacon.  Explana- 
tion :  A  fiea  will  bite  either  the  quick  or  the  dead ; 
so  will  a  traitor.  A  fiy '  blows,'  corrupts,  and  con- 
taminates, all  it  comes  in  contact  witn ;  so  will  a 
traitor.  A  ma^ie  is  always  chattering,  talking, 
and  lying;  so  is  a  traitor.  A  side  of  bacon  is 
never  *  cured '  till  it  is  hung ;  neither  is  a  traitor." 


Whiskey  in  Camp.  — When  the  war  first 
broke  out,  Bragg  was  in  command  of  about  ten 
thousand  troops,  stationed  at  Pensacola.  He  re- 
mained there  for  more  than  a  year,  until  Grant 
drew  all  eyes  away  from  the  Southern  border  by 
his  vigorous  and  successful  campaign  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Bragg  made  the  long  semicircular  shore  bris- 
tle with  sand  batteries,  that  bore  upon  the  defi- 
ant and  loyal  Fort  Pickens,  but  his  infantry  had 
nothing  to  do.  Month  after  month  passed,  and 
they  neither  attacked  nor  were  attacked.  The 
true  point  of  strategy  and  of  interest  was  else- 
where. Bragg  soon  found  scope  for  his  peculiar 
genius  in  keeping  up  the  morals  of  his  army. 

The  war  has  not  developed  a  more  vigilant  police 
officer  than  Braxton  Bragg:  yet  his  abiSties  in  that 
line  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  check  the  gross 
drunkenness  that  prevailed  in  his  camp ;  for  *'  Sa- 
tan finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do," 
and  the  soldiers  employed  their  time  and  talents  in 
circumventing  his  strict  general  order  excluding 
intoxicating  drinks  firom  the  camp,  or  any  place 
within  the  distance  of  ten  miles  in  every  <Hrection. 

About  a  mile  back  of  his  main  force^  in  the 


woods,  lay  a  long,  narrow  lake.  It  would  take  a 
soldier  seven  or  eight  hours  to  walk  around  to 
the  other  side,  but  a  ^od  swimmer  could  reach 
it  in  twenty  minutes'  time. 

During  the  hot  months  of  that  long,  dull  sum- 
mer the  men  discovered  a  commendable  zeal  for 
personal  cleanliness.  Every  evening  the  lake 
was  alive  with  swimmers,  for  in  the  SouUi  swim- 
ming and  horsemanship  are  accomplishments 
equally  necessary  and  umversal.  Yet  bragg's  in- 
spectors found  some  mysterious  and  constant 
connection  between  swimming  and  intoxication. 
The  best  swimmers  were  often  quarrelsome  and 
noisy,  and  found  their  way  into  the  ^uard-house 
for  drunkenness.  But  with  all  Ins  vigilance,  the 
mystery  was  no  nearer  solution  than  at  first  — 
how  the  men  got  their  whiskey. 

There  was  a  puszle,  too,  among  the  butchers. 
There  arose  an  astonishing  demand  for  bladders 
among  the  soldiers.  Whenever  a  beef  was  killed, 
half  a  dozen  eager  fellows  stood  by  and  bid 
against  each  other  for  this  part  of  the  ammaL 
Bra^  heard  of  this,  but  he  could  see  no  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  solution  of  the  whis- 
key question ;  and  he  never  learned  the  secret 
till  the  army  had  lefl  Pensacola,  and  the  disclo- 
sure could  do  no  harm. 

A  poor,  inoffensive  fisherman  lived  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  lake.  Some  of  the  men  swam 
across,  made  his  acquaintance,  and  persuaded  him 
to  open  an  account  with  a  liquor  dealer  in  Mo- 
bile, saying  he  would  lose  nothing  by  the  operation, 
and  might  make  a  great  deal.  He  accordingly 
kept  himself  well  supplied  with  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, and  had  the  satisfaction  every  evening  of  see- 
ing platoons  of  naked  customers  come  swimming 
across  the  lake,  with  bladders  around  their  necks, 
which  they  filled  from  his  barrel,  and  paid  for  in 
hard  money,  wliich  they  brought  over  in  their 
mouths. 

Emboldened  by  their  success  in  smuggling  by 
the  bladder  full,  they  managed  at  length  to  get  a 
barrel  of  the  coveted  liquor  across  the  lake.  But 
they  were  like  the  man  who  bought  the  elephant. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  At  length 
a  genius  brighter  than  the  rest  hit  upon  a  happy 
expedient  The  spring  where  most  of  their  drink- 
ing water  was  obtained,  rose  from  a  sandy  soil,  in 
which  a  pit  could  be  easily  excavated.  In  the 
darkness  of  a  rainy  night  this  was  done,  and  the 
barrel  buried  close  to  the  spring.  Of  course, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  soldiers 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  that  latitude, 
should  go  often  to  the  spring.  But  the  water 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  efiect  upon  them. 
After  leaning  over  to  quaff  from  the  cooling  foun- 
tain, they  grew  chatty,  then  boisterous,  noisy,  and 
quarrelsome,  and  ended  the  day  in  the  guard- 
nouse. 

There  was  no  solving  the  mystery,  till,  at  last, 
just  as  they  all  left  Pensacola,  they  told  Braffg*s 
orderly  how  the  whiskey  barrel  was  buried  close 
by  the  spring,  and  they  kept  a  straw  convenient^ 
so  that  when  they  seemed  to  be  drinking  from 
the  spring,  they  were»  in  fitct,  sucking  from  the 
whiskey  luirreL 
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THE  ANCIENT  HABINEB. 

It  was  an  ancient  mariner, 

And  thus  he  spake  to  me : 
«  Twice  twenty  year  or  more  Ti9  sailed 

Upon  the  salt,  salt  sea." 

More  stronger  of  salt  the  sea  must  be 

Than  XX  all  of  malt, 
When  snch  an  ancient  sailor-man 

Must  call  it  doubly  salt. 

••Twice  twenty  rear  Tve  sailed,"  he  said, 

••Upon  the  salt,  salt  sea, 
And  many  stranse  and  fearfiil  things 

Have  happened  unto  me." 

«  Ayast,  thou  ancient  mariner  1 

Thou  smellest  much  of  tar ; 
Besides,  Vve  got  a  telegram. 

With  good  news  firom  the'war." 

••  Twice  twenty  year  Tve  sailed,"  he  said, 

<•  Upon  the  salt,  salt  sea; 
The  knowledge  I  have  gained,  my  boy. 

Were  worth  a  mint  to  thee." 

*<  Hands  off,  thou  ancient  mariner  I 

And  let  my  flipper  drop  ; 
We've  glorious  news  from  Ghrant  to-day, 

And  stocks  are  rushing  up. 

*<  The  hour  is  now,  the  Board  has  met. 

And  I  am  •  in  the  ring ;' 
Erie  is  fljring  like  a  kite. 

And  I  may  hold  the  string. 

« I  must  be  ofl^  thou  ancient  man, 

To  call  on  Jones  &  Tuttle ;" 
•<  I  knew  Jack  Bunsby  well,"  quoth  he, 

<•  And  saUed  with  Cap'n  Cuttle." 

He  placed  his  chair  beside  my  own. 

That  ancient  marinere; 
And  then  he  called  for  brandy  neat. 

And  I  for  lager  beer. 

He  gaye  to  me  for  my  repast 

Salt-horse  and  pine- wood  cracker ; 

And  rammed  into  his  starboard  cheek 
Some  stuff  he  called  terbacker. 

Then  thrice  he  winked  his  larboard  eye 

Right  solemnly  at  me. 
And  thus  commenced  his  wondrous  tale : 

<*  There  was  a  man,"  quoth  he  — 

«  Twice  twenty  year,  or  more,  Pye  sailed. 

Upon  the  salt,  salt  sea ; 
But  never  have  I  chanced  to  meet 

With  such  a  man  as  he. 

**  He's  older  than  the  hills,  they  say. 

This  old,  old  marinere ; 
Or  just  about  the  age  of  Airth  — 

Say  seven  thousand  year. 

•*  lie's  older  than  Methusaler, 

Or  any  man  before ; 
They  say  he  piloted  the  craft 

That  carried  Father  Noar. 


«<  Our  great  Rail-^tter  dug  him  ii^ — 

He  split  the  solid  stone^ 
And  there  he  found  this  andent  man 

A  sittink  all  alone. 


«  Our  Uncle  Abe  is  fond,  you  knowt 

Of  jolly  jokes  and  sells. 
But  never  cracked  a  harder  joke^ 

Than  this  same  Gidyun  Welles. 

*•  Quoth  Abraham,  *  From  rebel  ram 
Here's  just  the  man  to  save  ye.' 

And  so  he  made  old  Daddy  Welles 
The  ruler  of  our  navy. 

«  From  Richmond  town  the  ram  came 
To  Hampton  Roads  it  crept. 

And  still  old  Daddy  Oidyun 
He  slept,  and  alept,  and  slept. 
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••  It  stove  our  ^lendid 
And  slew  our  gallant  turs, 

While  Welles  was  dreamink  andent 
Of  masts,  and  ropes,  and  spars. 

«  Old  England  sent  a  steamer  out  — 
A  dipper-ship,  and  new,  sir ; 

A  pirate  ship  some  called  the  craft. 
And  some  a  rebd  cruiser. 


•*  She  burned  and  sank  our  merchant-sh^ 

All  o'er  the  ocean  wide. 
And  Daddy  Welles's  •  creeping  things* 

Owdaciously  defied. 

«  That  boat  had  such  a  jolly  time. 
That  England  scoffed  and  laughed. 

And  sent  upon  the  briny  deep 
Some  more  swift-sailing  ciaft* 


*•  Our  flag  was  driven  tnm  the 
Our  commerce,  sir,  was  flooredt 

And  stiU  old  Daddy  Welles  he  slept, 
And  snored,  and  snored,  and  snored/ 

'•  Avast,  thou  sailor-man ! "  I  said, 

•*  For  all  athirst  am  I ; 
So  salty  is  this  throat  of  mine. 

That  I  shall  surely  die." 

«  Come  hither,  then,  thou  waiter-boy,** 

The  mariner  he  said. 
'*  Bring  us  some  beer  and  brandy  neat^ 

Before  I  punch  thy  head.' 
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The  cups  were  set,  our  lips  were  wet* 

And  then  again  began 
To  tell  lus  mournful,  bitter  tale^ 

That  andent  sailor-man. 

<*  In  vain  the  people  raved  and  swore^ 
In  vain  the  merchants  wailed : 

Old  Welles  sent  out  his  •  creeping  things,* 
But  still  the  pirates  sailed. 

••  The  •  creeping  things'  beset  the  coast 

Of  all  the  rebel  land; 
But  nightly  still  the  boats  slipped  in. 

With  goods  called  contraband. 

'•  Another  man  this  ancient  man 

Employed  to  do  his  talks ; 
A  sly,  and  slippery,  cunning  chap  — 

I  think  they  called  him  Foz« 
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<«  So,  while  thb  snclent  man  dept  ifell» 

His  head  upon  a  hawser; 
This  sly  and  slippery  cuxming  chap 

Was  mate,  all  hands,  and  boss,  sir. 

**  And  while  onr  ships  were  burned  and  sunk. 

And  commerce  went  to  pot, 
He  squandered  millions  of  our  cash  — 

I  want  to  know  for  what. 

*'  Thou  knowest,  broker  of  the  stocks, 

How  great  has  been  the  cost ; 
Thou  knowest  well  what  wondrous  wealth 

Beneath  the  sea  is  lost. 

«  At  times  the  thunder  of  our  guna 

Awakes  this  ancient  bore ; 
He  claims  the  credit  of  the  work. 

And  &lls  asleep  once  more." 

<*  I  know,  thou  antique  sailor-man,** 

I  said,  •*  of  Welles  and  Fox ; 
But  what  has  that  to  do  vnih  me^ 

Or  with  the  price  of  stocks } ' 
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«  That  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,"  he  said, 
«  About  our  necks  has  hung. 

And  though  we  sought  to  shue  him  off, 
Has  clung,  and  clung,  and  clung. 

«  Must  we  be  bothered  four  more  years 

By  dozes  and  by  dreams  ? 
Ana  can't  we  swop  such  horses  oS^ 

Eyen  in  crossing  streams } " 

**  O,  think,  thou  broker  of  the  stocks, 

What  &te  must  yet  be  ours. 
If  we  must  still  be  swayed  and  spoiled 

By  dull  and  drowsy  powers  1  ^ 
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I  left  that  ancient  mariner. 

Swift  to  the  Board  I  ran ; 
But  stocks  were  down,  and  I  was  then 

A  wiser,  poorer  man. 

AnthraeUe  HiU  (of  the  Board  of  Brokers). 


Incident  of  Corinth.  —  A  correspondent 
who  visited  Corinth  after  the  evacuation  in  1862 
writes  as  follows : 

**  Among  the  few  inhabitants  found  in  Corinth 
was  an  mderly  female,  decidedly  rebellious  in 
her  disposition,  haying  all  the  prominent  facial 
symptoms  of  the  most  abhorrent  freak  of  nature 
— an  ill-tempered  woman.  An  Illinois  soldier 
advanced  towards  her  as  she  stood  on  the 
doorstep  of  her  residence,  and  addressed  her 
thus: 

'*  *  Well,  misses,  them  ere  fellers  got  away,  ehP 
Wish  we'd  caught  'em.  We'd  gin  'em  the  wust 
whippin'  they  ever  got.  Which  way  did  the  d—d 
bounds  go,  anyhow  ? ' 

''Lady  (indignant)  —  *I  reckon  you  don't 
know  who  you're  talking  to.  I've  eot  a  son  in 
the  Southern  army,  and  he  ain't  no  a— d  hound. 
He's  a  eentleman,  sir.' 

*'  Soldier  — '  Well,  I've  heard  a  good  deal  about 
secesh  gentlemen,  but  I  never  taw  one.    Oen- 
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tlemen  don't  steal,  at  a  general  thing  s  but  these 
fellers  live  by  stealin'. ' 

**  Lady  (wnose  nose  takes  an  upward  tendency) 
—  *  They  never  stole  nothin'  from  you,  I  suess. 
What  cud  you  ever  lose  by  them,  I'd  like  to 
knowP' 

"  Soldier  — '  Lose !  why  the  cussed  thieves 
stole  three  undershirts  and  two  pair  of  drawers 
from  me  at  Pittsburg.  They  stde  all  our  sutler's 
goods,  and  all  the  officers*  clothes  in  our  r^- 
ment.  I'll  know  my  shirts,  and  if  I  catch  'em 
on  any  butternut,  I'll  finish  him,  sore.  But  you 
see,  misses,  I  don't  want  to  talk  taucy  to  a  wo- 
man. I  just  called  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any 
firesh  bread  to  selL' 

*'Lady — *No,  hain't  I  ain't  no  baker,  and 
don't  keep  no  bake  shop,  neither.  I  guess  youll 
have  to  ^  North  for  fresh  bread.' 

«  Soldier — *  Well,  it's  no  use  gittin'  mad  about  it 
rve  got  money  to  pay  for  what  I  buy.  I  intend  to 
go  North,  after  a  while,  when  we  wnip  these  run- 
away fellers,  but  not  before.  If  they  hadn't  run 
off,  secesh  would  have  been  played  out  in  a  wedL. 
I  guess  ifs  played  out  anyhow,  ehP' 

"  Exit  lady  unceremoniously,  slamming  the 
door,  through  which  she  disappears.** 


Rough  Sketch  of  Pbesident  Lincoln. — 
Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech  at  San- 
dusky in  the  fall  of  1864,  drew  tnis  rou^h  but 
accurate  outline  of  the  lamented  President's 
character : 

**  I  know  Old  Abe ;  and  I  tell  you  there  is  not, 
at  this  hotir,  a  more  patriotic,  or  a  truer  man 
living  than  that  man,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Some 
say  he  is  an  imbecile ;  but  he  not  only  held  his  own 
in  his  debates  with  Douglas,  whose  power  is  ad- 
mitted, and  whom  I  considered  the  ablest  intel- 
lect in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  ffot  a  little 
the  better  of  him.  He  has  been  delioerate  and 
slow,  but  when  he  puts  his  foot  down,  it  is  with 
the  determination  and  certainty  with  which  our 
eenerals  take  their  steps ;  and,  like  them,  when 
be  takes  a  city  he  never  eives  it  up.  This  firm 
old  man  is  noble  and  kind-hearted.  He  is  a 
cluld  of  the  peopb.  Oo  to  him  with  a  story  of 
woe,  and  he  wiU  weep  like  a  child.  This  man, 
so  condemned,  works  more  hours  than  any  other 
President  that  ever  occupied  the  chair.  His 
solicitude  for  the  public  welfare  is  never-ceasing. 
I  differed  from  him  at  first  myself,  but  at  last 
felt  and  believed  that  he  was  ri^ht,  and  shall  vote 
for  this  brave,  true,  patriotic,  kind-hearted  man. 
All  his  faults  and  mistakes  you  have  seen.  All 
his  virtues  you  never  con  know.  His  patience  in 
labor  is  wonderfuL  He  works  far  harder  than 
any  man  in  Erie  County.  At  the  head  of  this 
great  nation — look  at  it!  He  has  all  the  bills 
to  sign  passed  by  Congress.  No  one  can  be  as- 
pointed  to  any  office  without  his  approval  No 
one  can  be  punished  without  the  judgment  re- 
ceives his  signature,  and  no  one  pardoned  with- 
out his  han£  This  man  —  always  right,  always 
just— we  propose  to  reelect  now  to  the  Presi- 
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ANECDOTES,  POBTBT.  AHH  INCIDENTS. 


Letter  op  Gemerai.  Sbdgwick.  —  The  fol- 
lowiiw  letter  from  Muor-Oeneral  John  Sedgwick 
to  At^utant-Oeiieral  E.  D.  Townsend,  i«  cluirac- 
terittic  of  the  brave  and  honorable  loldjer  who 
wrote  it  It  WM  written  in  December,  16G3,  at 
the  time  it  was  proposed  to  change  and  consoli- 
date the  aim;  of  the  Potomac 

"Mt  Deab  Townsend:  There  »  a  change 

Sroposed  in  the  organiiation  of  this  army  —  re- 
ucing  the  number  of  corpa  to  three.  Whether  1 
am  to  he  retained  as  one  of  the  comma  tidcrn,  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  I  write  this  to  aak  jou,  when 
the  matter  ia  brouffht  up  in  Washington,  lu  rutain 
the  number  of  this  corps  —  the  Sixth.  It  i«  en. 
tirelf  hannonioua,  and  a  great  deal  of  eeprit  du 
eorpt  is  in  iL  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  regi- 
ment in  it  that  would  leave  willingly.  Another 
reason  is  —  eince  its  organization  there  hns  never 
been  a  regiment  added  or  detached.  Thin  h  not 
the  case  with  the  other  corps.  The  Third  ha^ 
been  made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends  &om  several 
armie«,  and  this  ia  partly  true  of  the  First ;  and 
every  corps  (the  Sixth  excepted^  has  bad  several 
regiments  assigned  to  it,  from  bme  to  time. 

"  I  em  afraid  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  will 
be  retained,  when  I  should  like  to  tee  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Sixth. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  asaist  me  in  tbit  matter, 
if  in  four  power;  ataUeTenta,I  relyuponyou 
in  letting  me  know  when  the  subject  comes  up." 

THE  WOOD  OP  CHANCELLOaSVlLLE. 


Thb  ripe  red  berries  of  the  wintergreen 
Liure  mc  to  pause  a  while 

la  this  deep,  tangled  wood.    I  stop  and  lean 
Down  where  these  wild  flowers  smile, 
And  rest  me  in  this  shade ;  for  many  a  mile, 

Through  lane  and  dusty  street, 

rve  walked  with  weary,  weary  feet ; 

And  now  I  tairy  'mid  this  woodland  scene, 

'Hong  ferns  and  mosses  sweet. 

Here  all  around  me  blows 

The  pale  pnmrose. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentle  blossom  knows 

The  feeling  «t  my  heart —  the  solemn  grief 

So  whelming  end  so  deep 
That  it  disdains  relief 

And  will  not  let  me  weep. 


For  while   these  mornings  shine,   these  blos^o: 

bloom. 
Impious  rebellion  wraps  the  land  in  gloom. 

Nature,  thou  art  unkind, 
Vnsympathizing,  blind ! 
Yon  lichen,  clinging  to  th'  o'erhanging  rock, 

Is  happy,  and  each  blade  of  grass. 

O'er  which  unconsciously  I  pass, 
Smiles  ih  my  &ce,  and  seems  to  mock 

Ue  with  its  joy.    Alas !  I  cannot  find 

One  charm  in  bounteous  nature,  while  the  win 
That  blows  upon  my  cheek  bears  on  each  gust 
The  groans  of  my  poor  country,  bleeding  in  t 


The  air  i*  mtisieal  with  notes 

That  gush  from  winged  warblers'  throats. 

And  in  the  leafy  trees 

I  hear  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees. 

Prone  from  the  blinding  sky 

Dance    ninbow- tinted   sunbeams,    thick   iHtk 

Daisies  are  shining,  and  the  butterfly 
Wavers  from  flower  to  flower ;  yet  in  this  wood 
The  ruthless  foeman  stood. 
And  every  tutf  ia  drenched  with  human  blood. 

O  heartless  flowers  I 
O  trees,  clad  in  your  robes  of  glisterins  sheen. 
Put  off  this  canopy  of  gorgeous  green  1 

These  are  the  hours 

For  mourning,  not  for  gladness.     While  this  smart 

Of  treason  dire  gashes  the  fTation's  heart. 

Let  birds  refuse  to  sing. 

And  flowers  to  bloom  upon  the  lap  of  spring. 

Ijet  Nature's  face  itself  with  tears  o'erflow, 

In  deepest  anguish  for  a  people's  woe. 

While  rank  rebellion  stands 

With  blood  of  martyrs  on  his  unpiout  hands; 

While  slavery,  and  chains) 

And  cruelty,  end  direst  hate. 

Uplift  their  heads  within  th'  afflicted  state, 
And  freeze  the  blood  in  every  patriot's  veins,  ^ 
Let  these  old  woodlands  fidr 
Orow  black  with  gloom,  and  from  its  thunder-lair 
Let  lightning  leap,  and  scorch  tb'  accursed  air. 
Until  the  snleriiw  earth. 
Of  treason  tick,  &all  spew  the  monster  forth. 
And  each  regenerate  sod 
Be  consecrate  anew  to  Freedom  and  to  Qod  I 


Forrest  on  Fort  Pillow.  —  A  letter  wiitfcn 
by  Bryan  McAllister  at  Meridian,  Mississippi,  on 
the  13ih  of  May,  1865,  contains  the  following: 

"Before  the  large  chimney-place  of  a  small 
cabin-room,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Confed- 
:  officers  and  men,  the  room  dimly  lighted 

St  a  small  tallow  candle,  1  first  saw  Lieul«iuDt- 
eneral  N.  B.  Forrest,  commanding  a  corps  of 
cavalry  in  the  rebel  annjr.  Forrest  is  a  man  of 
Bne  appearance,  about  six  feet  in  height,  having 
dark,  nicrciug  hazel  eyes,  carefully  trimmed 
tnustaciie,  ana  chin- whiskers  dark  as  night,  Gne- 
Ij'  cut-features,  and  iron-gray  hair.  His  form  is 
lithe,  plainly  indicating  great  physical  power  and 
activity.  He  was  neatly  dressed  in  dtiien's 
clothes  of  some  gray  mixture  —  the  only  indica- 
tion of  militaty  service  being  the  usual  number 
of  small  staff-buttons  on  his  vest.  I  should  have 
marked  him  as  a  prominent  man  had  I  seen  him 
on  Broadway;  and  when  I  was  told  that  he  was 
the  '  Forrest  of  Fort  Pillow,*  I  devoted  my  whole 
attention  to  him,  and  give  you  the  result  of  our 

ersation.     My  first  impression  of  the  man 

rather  favorable  than  otherwise.  Except  a 
guard  of  some  hundred  Federal  aoldiers,  more 
uian  half  a  mile  away,  I  was,  with  the  eiception 
of  another  person,  the  only  Yankee  in  the  room, 
and,  being  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  waa  never 
suspected,  except  by  the  landlord. 

"'General,'  said  I,  'I  little  expected  to  b« 
seated  by  this  fire  with  pu.' 
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"*Whv»oP* 

'* '  Well,  because  your  name  has  been  in  the 
mouth  of  nearly  every  person  for  a  long  time.' 

** '  Yes,'  said  he,  displaying  the  finest  set  of 
teeth  that  I  think  I  nave  ever  seen;  'I  have 
iRraked  up  the  Yankees  everywhere,  lately.' 

"  *  Now  that  you  have  time,  General,  do  you 
think  you  will  ever  put  upon  paper  the  true  ac- 
count of  the  Fort  Pillow  affair? ' 

'* '  Well,'  said  he, '  the  Yankees  ought  to  know. 
The^  sent  down  their  best  men  to  investigate  the 
affair.' 

*'  *  But  are  we  to  believe  their  report,  General? ' 

'*  *  Yes,  if  we  are  to  believe  anything  a  nigger 
says.  When  I  went  into  the  war,  I  meant  to 
fight.  Fighting  means  killing.  I  have  lost  twen- 
ty-nine horses  in  the  war,  and  have  killed  a  man 
each  time.  The  other  day  I  was  a  horse  ahead ; 
but  at  Selma  they  surrounded  me,  and  I  killed 
two,  jumped  my  horse  over  a  one-horse  wagon, 
and  got  away.' 

"  I  began  to  think  I  had  some  idea  of  the  man 
at  last    He  continued : 

" '  My  Provost-Marshal's  book  will  show  that 
I  have  taken  thirt}'-one  thousand  prisoners  during 
the  war.  At  Fort  Pillow  I  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender,  or  I 
would  not  answer  for  my  men.  This  they  refused. 
I  sent  them  another  note,  giving  them  one  hour 
to  determine.  This  thev  refused.  I  could  see, 
on  the  river,  boats  loaded  with  troops.  They 
•ent  back,  asking  for  an  hour  more.  I  gave  them 
twenty  minutes.  I  sat  on  my  horse  during  the 
whole  time. 

" '  The  fort  was  filled  with  niggers  and  deserted 
from  our  army  —  men  who  liv^  side  by  side  with 
my  men.  I  waited  five  minutes  after  the  time,  and 
then  blew  my  bugle  for  the  charge.  In  twenty 
minutes  my  men  were  over  the  works,  and  the  fir- 
ing had  ceased.  The  citizens  and  Yankees  had  bro- 
ken in  the  heads  of  whiskey  and  lager-beer  barrels, 
and  were  all  dnmk.  They  kept  up  firing  all  the 
time,  as  they  went  down  the  hill.  Hundreds  of 
them  rushea  to  the  river,  and  tried  to  swim  to  the 

Smboats,  and  my  men  shot  them  down.  The 
ississippi  River  was  red  with  their  blood  for 
three  hundred  yards.  During  all  this,  their  fla^ 
was  still  fl}ing,  and  I  rushed  over  the  works  ana 
cat  the  halves,  and  let  it  down,  and  stopped 
the  fight.  Many  of  the  Yankees  were  in  tents 
in  firont,  and  they  were  in  their  way,  as  they  con- 
cealed my  men,  and  some  of  them  set  them  on 
fire.  If  any  were  burned  to  death,  it  was  in  those 
tents. 

**  *  They  have  a  living  witness  in  Captain  Yotmg, 
their  Quartermaster,  who  is  still  alive ;  and  I  wul 
leave  it  to  any  prisoner  I  have  ever  taken  if  I  have 
not  treated  tnem  welL'  '  You  have  made  some 
rapid  marches.  General,'  said  I.  *  Yes,'  said  he, 
'  I  have  five  thousand  men  that  can  whip  any  ten 
thousand  in  the  world.  Sturgis  came  out  to  whip 
*  me  once,  and  was  ten  thousand  strong.  Imarchea 
off  at  if  I  was  going  to  Georgia,  and  fell  upon  the 
head  of  his  column  when  he  least  expected  me, 
uid,  with  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  killed 
orer  three  thousand^  captured  aa  many  more,  with 


all  the  trains  and  mules,  and  drove  him  back.  I 
meant  to  kill  every  man  in  F^end  uniform,  un- 
less he  gave  up.'  He  spoke  of  capturing  a  fort 
from  Colonel  Crawford,  m  Athens,  Alabama,  gar- 
risoned by  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Said 
he :  '  I  took  him  out  and  showed  him  my  forces,  — 
some  brigades  two  or  three  times,  —  and  one  bat- 
tery I  kept  marching  around  aU  the  time.  My 
men  dismounted,  leaving  every  fourth  man  to  hold 
the  horses,  and  formed  the  rest  in  front  as  infan- 
try ;  and  the  dam  fool  gave  up  without  firing  a 
shot.' 

"  Speaking  of  Streight's  capture,  he  said  it  was 
almost  a  shame.  '  My  men  rode  among  them  and 
shot  them  down  like  cattle.  They  were  mounted 
on  sharp-edged  saddles,  and  were  worn  out,  and 
I  killed  several  of  them  mysel£  Didn't  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  them.'  But  the  heart  sick- 
ens at  the  infamous  conduct  of  this  butcher.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  men  that  are  general  '  blowers,' 
and  yet  will  fight  Forrest  is  a  thorough  bmvo — 
a  desperate  man  in  every  respect.  He  was  a  ne- 
gro-trader before  the  war,  and  in  '  personal  affairs,' 
as  he  calls  them,  had  killed  several  men. 

*'  He  had  a  body  guard  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  picked  men.  These  he  placed  in  the  rear, 
with  orders  to  shoot  any  one  uaX  turned  back.  I 
have  spoken  to  numbers  of  Confederate  officers, 
and  they  speak  of  him  with  disgust,  tiiough  all 
admit  his  bravery  and  fitness  for  the  cavalry  ser- 
vice. He  has  two  brothers  living,  one  of  whom 
is  spoken  of  as  being  a  greater  butcher  than  the 
Lieutenant-General.  He  is  a  man  wiUiout  edu- 
cation or  refinement,  married,  I  believe,  to  a  very 
pretty  wife.'    Any  one  would  call  lum  handsome. 

*'Any  one  hearing  him  talk  would  call  him  a 
braggadocio.  As  for  myself,  I  would  believe  one 
half  he  said,  and  only  dispute  with  him  widi  my 
finger  upoi^  the  trigger  of  my  pistoL  When  I 
told  him  I  was  a  Yankee,  and  late  upon  a  promi- 
nent General's  staff,  he  looked  about  him,  and 
amon^  his  staff,  for  corroborative  proo£  Volleys 
of  this,  ready  prepared,  poured  forUi  upon  his 
order.  My  not  being  a  snort-hand  writer  neces- 
sarily deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  a  furdier 
contribution  to  this  true  story. 

**  Two  young  Kentuckians  were  walking  along 
the  road,  when  Forrest  came  up ;  he  called  them 
deserters,  and  deliberately  shot  them.  It  appears 
that  these  young  men  were  upon  legitimate  duty, 
and  one  of  them  under  military  age.  The  fathers 
of  these  youths  are  upon  Forrest's  track,  sworn 
to  kill  him.  Poetic  justice  requires  that  he  should 
meet  with  a  violent  death.  Probably  one  hun- 
dred men  have  fallen  by  his  hand.  He  says  *  the 
war  is  played  out; '  that,  where  he  lives,  tliere  are 
plenty  of  fish ;  and  that  he  is  going  to  take  a  tent 
along,  and  don't  want  to  see  any  one  for  twelve 
months."  

A  RoiCANTic  Incident. -—Governor  Curtin, 
of  Pennsylvania,  while  sojourning  in  Philadelphia, 
was  called  upon  by  a  young  woman,  who,  when 
she  was  introduced,  expressed  her  ^at  joy  at 
seeing  the  Governor,  at  the  same  time  imprint* 
ing  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead. 
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" Madam,'' iaid  he, ''to  whom  am  I  bdehted 
fbr  this  unexpected  aalutationP  " 

"  Sir,  do  you  not  know  me  P  " 

*<  Take  a  chair,"  said  the  GoTemor,  at  the  same 
time  extending  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  par- 
lor. 

**  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Antietami  you 
were  upon  that  bloody  fleldi*' said  she  to  the  Uot- 
ecnor. 

*'  I  was,"  replied  the  (Governor. 

''You  administered  to  the  wants  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying.'* 

"  It  was  my  duty  as  a  feelinff  man." 

"You  did  your  duty  weU.  HeaTen  alone 
will  reward  you,  sir,  for  in  this  life  there  is  no 
reward  adequately  expressive  of  your  deserts. 
You,  sir,  imparted  consolation  ana  revived  the 
hopes  of  a  dying  soldier  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Oluo.  He  was  ^dly  wounded  in  the  arm ;  you 
lifted  him  into  an  ambulance,  and  the  blood 
drippmg  from  him  stamed  your  hands  and  your 
dothing.  That  soldier  was  as  dear  to  me  as  life 
itself. 

"  A  husband  ?  "  said  the  Governor.  "  No,  sir." 

"  A  brother  perhaps  ?  "    «  No,  sir." 

"A  father?*    "No,  sir." 

"A  son?"    "No,  sir." 

"A  lover?"    "No,  sir." 

"If  not  a  husband,  father,  brother,  son,  or 
lover,  who,  then,  could  it  be  ? "  said  the  Gov- 
ernor, at  length  breaking  the  silence :  '  this  is  an 
eniffma  to  me.  Please  explain  more  about  the 
gol&nt  soldier  of  Ohio." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  soldier  gave  you  a  ring.  C. 
£.  D.  were  the  letters  engraved  on  the  interior. 
That  is  the  ring  now  upon  your  little  finger.  He 
told  you  to  wear  it,  and  carefully  have  you  done 
so." 

The  Governor  pulled  the  ring  off,,  and  sure 
enough  the  letters  were  there. 

"  The  finger  that  used  to  wear  that  ring  will 
never  wear  it  any  more.  The  hand  is  dead,  but 
the  soldier  still  hves." 

The  Governor  was  now  more  interested  than 
ever. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  all  about 
it.  Is  this  ring  yours  ?  Was  it  given  to  you  by 
a  soldier  whom  you  loved  ?  " 

"  I  loved  him  as  I  loved  my  life ;  but  he  never 
returned  that  love.  He  had  more  love  for  his 
country  than  for  me  ;  I  honor  him  for  it.  That 
soldier  who  placed  that  little  ring  upon  your  fin- 
ger stands  before  you."  So  saying  the  strange 
lady  arose  from  her  chair,  and  stood  before  ute 
Governor. 

The  scene  that  now  ensued  we  leave  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  A  happy  hour  passed. 
The  girl  who  had  thus  introduced  herself  was 
Catharine  £.  Davidson,  of  Sheffield,  Ohio.  She 
was  engaged  to  be  married,  but  her  Aiture  hus- 
band responded^  to  the  caU  of  the  President,  and 
she  followed  him  by  joining  another  regiment 
He  was  killed  in  the  same  battle  where  she  fell 
wounded.  She  is  alone  in  the  world,  her  father 
and  mother  having  departed  this  life  years  offo. 
She  was  the  soldier  of  the  Twenty-eighUi  Ohio 


who  had  placed  the  nxxst  upon  the  finger  of  Got- 
emor  Ourtin,  for  the  kind  attention  given  her 
upon  the  bloody  field  of  Antietam. 


Incidents  of  Leesbubg.  —  A  Southern  let- 
ter writer  gives  the  following  incidents  of  Uie 
battle  of  Ball's  BluS;  called  by  the  Confederates 
the  battle  of  Leesburg : 

"  One  i)ersonal  encounter  is  worthy  of  record. 
As  Captain  Jones,  of  company  B,  Seventeenth 
Mississippi,  was  passing  through  the  woods  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  he  met  another  party  h^ided 
by  an  officer.  The  two  halting  instanuy  upon 
discovering  their  close  proximity,  Jones  ex- 
claimed, ''For  God  Almighty's  sake,  teU  me 
quick — fiiends  or  enemies  —  who  are  you?* 
The  other  replied, '  We  are  friends,'  and  at  the 
same  time  advanced.  A  little  boy  named  Joseph 
Ware,  who  was  behind  the  Mississippian,  in- 
stantly cried  out, '  Captain,  they  are  not  fiiends ; 
don't  you  see  they  have  not  guns  like  ours. 
They  are  Yankees :  let  me  shoot/  Again  Jones 
exclaimed,  '  Who  are  you  ?  Speak  quick,  fbr  I 
can't  keep  my  men  from  firing.'  '  rll  let  you 
know  who  we  are,  you  d  d  rebel,'  said  the 
Yankee  officer, — for  such  he  was,  —  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  sprang  upon  and  seized 
Captain  Jones  by  the  collar.  For  a  second  or 
two  a  scuffle  ensued  between  the  officers,  when 
the  latter  broke  loose.  At  the  same  instant  one 
of  the  Mississippians  dashed  out  the  Yankee's 
brains  with  the  butt  of  his  musket.' 

"  Frequently  the  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  vis- 
iting the  prisoners,  but  oflener  from  curiosity 
than  sympathy.  Another  incident  is  told  or 
an  encounter  between  several  of  them  and  an 
Irishman. 

"  It  had  become  a  matter  of  habit  with  the 
fair  ones  to  open  conversation  with  the  very  nat- 
ural inquiry,  'Where  are  you  wounded?'  and 
accordingly,  when  a  party  of  three  or  four,  the 
other  day,  approached  our  cell,  they  launched  out 
in  the  usual  way.  Paddy  made  believe  that  he 
didn't  hear  distinctly,  and  replied,  *  Pretty  well, . 
I  thank  yez.'  *  Where  were  you  wounded?' 
again  fired  away  one  of  the  ladies.  *  Faith,  I'm 
not  badly  hurt,  at  all.  I'll  be  thravelling  to  Rich- 
mond in  a  wake,'  replied  Pat,  with  a  peculiarly 
distressing  look,  as  if  he  was  in  a  tight  place. 
Thinking  that  he  was  deaf,  one  of  the  old  ladies 
in  the  background  put  her  mouth  down  to  his 
ear,  and  shouted  again,  *  We  want  to  know  where 
you  are  hurt.' 

**  Pat,  evidently  finding  that  if  the  bombard- 
ment continued  much  longer  he  would  have  to 
strike  his  flag  anyhow,  concluded  to  do  so  at 
once,  and  accordingly,  with  a  face  as  rosy  as  a 
boiled  lobster,  and  with  an  angry  kind  of  energy, 
he  replied : '  Sure,  leddies,  it's  not  dafe  that  I  am ; 
but,  since  you  are  determined  to  know  where  I 
have  been  wounded,  it's  on  my  sate.  The  bullet 
entered  behind  ov  me  breeches.  Plase  to  excuse 
me  feelings  and  ax  me  no  more  Questions.' 

"  I  leave  it  to  you  to  imagine  tne  blushing  con- 
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stemation  of  the  inquisitora  and  sudden  locomo- 
tion of  the  crinoline  out  of  Uie  front  door." 


Anecdote  of  P&esident  Ldicoln. — The 
following  transpired  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
Washington,  its  moral  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  thoughtiul  men.  Some  gentlemen  were  present 
f^om  the  West,  excited  and  troubled  about  the 
commissions  or  omissions  of  ^e  Administration. 
The  President  heard  them  patiently,  and  Uien  re- 
plied :  "  Gentlemen,  suppose  aU  the  property  you 
were  worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across  the  Niagara 
Riyer  on  a  rope ;  would  you  shake  the  cable,  or 
keep  shouting  out  to  him  —  Blondin,  stand  up  a 
little  straighter — Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more  — 
go  a  little  faster —  lean  a  little  more  to  the  north 
— lean  a  little  more  to  the  south  ?  No,  you  would 
hold  your  breath  as  well  as  your  tongue,  and 
keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  safe  over.  The 
Government  are  carrying  an  immense  weight. 
Untold  treasures  are  in  their  hands.  They  are 
doing  the  very  best  they  can.  Don't  badger 
them.  Keep  silence,  and  well  get  you  safe 
across."  This  simple  illustration  answered  the 
complaints  of  half  an  hour,  and  not  only  silenced 
but  charmed  the  audience. 


An  Incident.  —  As  the  fleet  of  transports  of 
the  great  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the  forts 
at  lulton  Head  was  passing  down  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  on  that  beautiiul  day  in  October,  1861,  a 
large  bald  eaele  came  sweeping  out  from  the 
shore  of  Maryland,  and,  soaring  nigh  in  air  over 
the  fleet,  finaUv  alighted  on  the  masthead  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  In  an 
instant  all  eves  were  on  him,  and  conjecture  was 
busy  as  to  wnether  he  were  a  loyal  bird  come  to 


gave  tne  bird  tne  oenem  or  tne  doubt,' 
present ;  "  an  officer  peremptorily  starred  the 
nand  of  a  soldier  who  would  luive  shot  mm,  and 
we  accepted  the  omen  as  auguring  the  full  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprise." 


The  Fight  at  Bbandt  Station. — "  We  were 
lying  at  Warrenton  Junction,  making  ourselves 
•a  comfortable  as  possible  after  the  raid,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  1863,  the 
whole  division  was  ordered  out  in  the  very  lightest 
marching  order.  That  night  we  lay  close  to  Kel- 
ly's Ford  in  column  of  battalions,  the  men  hold- 
ing their  horses  as  they  slept,  and  no  fires  being 

**  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  we 
were  again  in  motion,  and  got  across  the  ford 
without  interruption  or  discovery.  Yorke,  with 
Uie  third  squadron,  was  in  advance,  and  as  we 
moved  he  managed  so  well  that  he  bagged  every 
picket  on  the  road.  Thus  we  had  sot  almost 
upon  the  rebel  camp  before  we  were  discovered. 
We  rode  right  into  Jones'  brigade,  the  First  New 


Jersey  and  Fust  PennsylTania  charging  together ; 
and  before  thev  had  recovered  from  the  darm  we 
had  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  The  rebels 
were  then  forming  upon  the  hill-side  by  the  sta- 
tion, and  thev  had  a  battery  playing  upon  us  like 
fun.  Martin  s  New  York  battery,  on  our  side, 
galloped  into  position,  and  began  to  answer  them. 
Then  Wyndham  formed  Ins  whole  brigade  for  a 
chaige,  except  a  squadron  of  the  First  Maryland, 
left  to  support  the  battery.  Our  boys  went  in 
splendidlv,  keeping  well  together,  and  makin( 
straight  ror  the  rebel  battery  on  tlie  hill  behin( 
the  station.  Wyndham  himself  rode  on  the 
right,  and  Broderick  charged  more  towards  the 
left,  and  with  a  yell  we  were  on  them.  We  were 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty  strong,  and  in  front 
of  us  was  Wliite's  battahon  of  five  hundred.  No 
matter  for  that  Wyndham  and  Broderick  were 
leading,  and  they  were  not  accustomed  to  count 
odds.  As  we  dashed  fiercely  into  them,  sabre  in 
hand,  they  broke  like  a  wave  on  the  bows  of  a 
ship,  and  over  and  through  them  we  rode,  sabring 
as  we  went.  We  could  not  stop  to  take  prison* 
ers,  for  there  b  front  of  us  was  the  Twelfth  Vir- 
ginia, six  hundred  men,  riding  down  to  support 
White.    By  Jove,  sir,  that  was  a  chaige ! 

'*  They  came  up  splendidlv,  looking  steadier  than 
we  did  ourselves  after  tne  shock  of  the  first 
charge.  I  do  not  know  whether  Wyndham  was 
still  with  us,  or  if  he  had  gone  to  another  regi- 
ment ;  but  there  was  Broderick,  looking  full  of 
fi^ht,  his  blue  eyes  in  a  blaze,  and  his  sabre 
chnched,  riding  well  in  firont  At  them  we  went 
again,  and  some  of  them  this  time  met  us  fairly. 
I  saw  Broderick's  sabre  fo  through  a  man,  and 
the  rebel  gave  a  convidsive  leap  out  of  his  sadp 
die,  falling  senseless  to  the  ground.  It  seemed 
but  an  instant  before  the  rebels  were  scattered  in 
every  direcUon,  tr}ing  now  and  then  to  raUy  in 
smoU  parties,  but  never  daring  to  await  our  ap- 
proach. Now  there  were  the  guns  plain  befbre 
us,  the  drivers  yelling  at  their  horses,  and  trying 
to  limber  up.  We  caught  one  gun  before  they 
could  move  it,  and  were  dashing  after  the  othersi 
when  I  heard  Broderick  shouting  in  a  stormy 
voice.  I  tcU  you,  it  was  a  startling  sight.  The 
fragments  of  White's  battalion  had  gathered  to- 
geuer  towards  the  left  of  the  field,  and  were 
charging  in  our  rear.  The  First  Maryland  was 
there,  and  Broderick  was  shouting  at  them,  in 
what  their  Colonel  considered  a  'very  ungen- 
tlemanly  manner,'  to  mave  forward  to  the  chuge. 
At  the  same  time  two  fresh  regiments,  the  EleV- 
enth  Virginia  and  another,  were  coming  down  on 
our  front.  Instead  of  dashing  at  White's  men, 
the  First  Mar}'land  wavered  and  broke,  and  then 
we  were  charged  at  the  same  time  firont  and  rear. 
We  had  to  let  the  guns  go,  and  gather  together 
as  well  as  possible  to  cut  ourselves  out  OaDantlT 
our  fellows  met  the  attack.  We  were  broken,  of 
course,  bv  the  more  weight  of  the  attacking  force  | 
but,  brealdng  them  up  too,  the  whole  field  was 
covered  with  small  squads  of  fighting  men.  I 
saw  Broderick  ride  in  with  a  cheer  and  open  a 
way  for  the  men.  I£a  horse  went  down  m  the 
mdide  I  but  little  Woodi  the  bugler  of  company 
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O,  sprang  down  and  gave  him  hia  animal,  setting 
off  bimsdf  to  catch  another. 

'*  A  rebel  rode  at  the  bugler,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  away  his  arms  before  help  came.  As 
Wood  still  went  after  a  horse  another  fellow  rode 
at  him.  The  bo^  happened  at  that  moment  to  see 
a  carbine  where  it  haa  been  dropped  after  firing. 
He  picked  up  the  emp^  weapon,  aimed  it  at  the 
horseman,  made  him  dismount,  give  up  his  arms, 
and  start  for  the  rear.  Then  he  went  in  again. 
Lucas,  Hobensack,  Brooks,  and  Beekman  charged 
with  twelve  men  into  White's  battalion.  Fight- 
ing hand  to  hand,  they  cut  their  way  through,  out 
left  nine  of  the  men  on  the  ground  behind  them. 
Hughes  was  left  almost  alone  in  a  crowd,  but 
brought  himself  and  Uie  men  with  him  safe 
through.  Major  Shelmire  was  last  seen  lying 
across  the  dead  body  of  a  rebel  cavalryman. 
None  of  us  thought  anything  of  two  to  one  odds, 
as  long  as  we  had  a  chance  to  ride  at  them.  It 
was  only  when  we  got  so  entangled  that  we  had  to 
fight  hand  to  hand  that  theif  numbers  told  heav- 
ily. It  was  in  such  a  place  that  I  lost  sight  of 
Brodericlu  The  troop  of  horse  that  he  was  rid- 
ing was  not  strong  enough  to  ride  throi^h  a  knot 
of  men,  so  that  he  had  to  fight  them.  He  strudi 
one  80  heavily  that  he  was  stunned  by  the  blow, 
but  his  horse  was  still  in  the  way  ;  swerving  to 
one  side,  he  escaped  a  blow  firom  anoUier,  and, 
warding  off  the^  tnrust  of  a  third,  manased  to 
take  him  with  his  point  across  the  forehead.  Just 
as  he  did  so,  however,  his  sabre,  ^tting  tangled 
with  the  rebel's,  was  jerked  firom  his  hand.  Draw- 
ing his  pistol,  he  fired  into  the  crowd,  and  put 
spurs  to  his  horse.  The  bullet  hit  a  horse  in  firont 
of  him,  which  felL  His  own  charger  rode  at  it, 
but  stumbled,  and  as  it  did  Brodenck  himself  fell, 
firom  a  shot  fired  within  arm's  lei^th  of  him  and 
a  sabre  stroke  upon  his  side. 
^  **  I  saw  all  this  as  a  man  sees  things  at  such 
times,  and  am  not  positive  even  that  it  all  oc- 
curred as  I  thought  I  saw  it ;  for  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  confiision,  and  only  caught  things 
around  by  passing  glimpses.  You  see  I  was  my- 
self having  as  much  as  I  could  do.  The  crowd 
with  whom  Brodenck  was  engaged  was  a  little 
distance  firom  me  j  and  I  had  just  wheeled  to  ride 
up  to  his  help  when  two  fellows  put  at  me.  The 
first  one  fired  at  me  and  missed.  Before  he  could 
a^ain  cock  his  revolver  I  succeeded  in  closing  with 
him.  My  sabre  took  him  just  in  the  neck,  and 
must  have  cut  the  jugular.  The  blood  gushed 
out  in  a  black-looking  stream ;  he  gave  a  horri- 
ble yell  and  fell  over  the  side  of  his  horse,  which 
galloped  away.  Then  I  gathered  up  my  reins, 
spurred  my  horse,  and  went  at  the  other  one.  I 
was  riding  that  old  black  horse  that  used  to  be- 
long to  the  signal  sergeant,  and  it  was  iu  fine  con- 
dition. As  I  drove  in  the  spurs  it  gave  a  leap 
high  in  the  air.  That  plunge  saved  my  life.  The 
rebel  had  a  steady  aim  at  me ;  but  the  ball  went 
through  the  black  horse's  brain.  His  feet  never 
touched  ground  again.  With  a  terrible  convul- 
sive contraction  of  all  his  muscles,  the  black 
turned  over  in  the  air,  and  fell  on  his  head  and 
side  stone  dead,  pitching  me  twenty  feet     I 


alighted  on  my  pistol,  the  butt  forcing  itaelf  &r 
into  my  side ;  my  salue  sprung  out  of  my  hand, 
and  I  lay  with  arms  and  legs  all  abroad,  atretdied 
out  like  a  dmd  man.  Everybody  had  aomething 
else  to  do  than  to  attend  to  me,  and  thete  I  Isj 
where  I  had  fallen. 

*'  It  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  an  age  befin 
I  beffan  painftdly  to  come  to  myself;  but  itooaU 
not  have  been  many  minutes.  Eveij  nerve  was 
shaking;  there  was  a  terrible  Mun  in  my  head, 


and  a  numbness  in  my  side,  which  was  even  worse. 
Fighting  was  still  going  on  around  me,  and  my 
first  impulse  was  to  get  hold  of  my  awmrd.  I 
crawled  to  it,  and  sank  down  aa  I  grasped  it  oooe 
more.  That  was  only  for  a  moment,  Ibr  a  rehd 
soldier,  seeing  me  move,  rode  at  me.  The  pres- 
ence of  danger  roused  me,  and  I  managed  to  ^ 
to  my  horse,  behind  which  I  sank,  resting  my  pis- 
tol on  the  saddle,  and  so  contriving  to  get  an  aim. 
As  soon  as  the  man  saw  that,  be  turned  off  with- 
out attacking  me.  I  was  now  able  to  atand  and 
walk ;  so,  holding  my  pistol  in  one  hand  and  my 
Bahre  in  the  other,  I  made  my  way  across  the 
fields  to  where  our  battery  was  posted,  scsiing 
some  with  my  pistol  and  snooting  others.  No- 
body managed  to  hit  me  through  the  whole  fight 
When  I  got  up  to  the  battery  I  found  Wood 
there.  He  sang  out  to  me  to  wait  and  he  would 
get  me  a  horse. 

*'  One  of  the  men,  who  had  just  taken  one, 
was  going  past ;  so  Wood  stoppea  him  and  got  it 
for  me.  Just  at  that  moment  White's  battalion 
and  some  other  troops  came  charging  at  the  bat- 
tery. The  squadron  of  the  First  Marvland,  who 
were  supporting  it,  met  the  charge  well  aa  fttf  as 
their  numbers  went,  but  were,  of  course,  flanked 
on  both  sides  by  the  heavy  odds.  All  qf  our  men 
who  were  firee  came  swarming  up  the  hfll,  and  the 
cavalry  were  fighting  over  wSi  around  the  guns. 
In  spite  of  the  confusion,  and  even  while  their 
comrades  at  the  same  piece  were  being  sabred, 
the  men  at  that  battery  Vept  to  their  duty.  They 
did  not  even  look  up  or  around,  but  Kept  up 
their  fire  with  unwavering  steadiness.  There 
was  one  rebel,  on  a  splendid  horse,  who  sabred 
three  gunners  while  I  was  chasing  him.  He 
wheeled  in  and  out  —  would  dart  away  and  then 
come  sweeping  back  and  cut  down  another  man 
in  a  manner  tlSaX  seemed  almost  supematuraL  We 
at  last  succeeded  in  driving  him  away,  but  we 
could  not  catch  or  shoot  him,  and  he  got  off  with- 
out a  scratch. 

'*  In  the  mean  time  the  fight  was  going  on  else- 
where. Kilpatrick's  brigade  charged  on  our 
right  The  Second  New  York  did  not  behave  aa 
well  as  it  has  sometimes  done  since,  and  the  loss 
of  it  weakened  us  a  peat  deaL  The  Tenth  New 
York,  though,  went  m  well,  and  the  First  Maine 
did  splendidly,  as  it  always  does.  In  spite  of 
their  superior  numbers  (Stuart  had  a  day  or  two 
before  reviewed  thirty  thousand  -cavalry  at  Cul- 
pepper, according  to  the  accounts  of  rebel  offi- 
cers) we  beat  them  heavily,  and  would  have  routed 
them  completely  if  Dume's  brigade  had  come 
up.  He,  however,  was  engaged  with  two  or 
tmree  hundred  men  on  the  left;  the  aid-de-csBip 
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aent  to  him  with  orders  was  wounded  and  ta- 
ken prisoner,  and  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
find  oat  the  critical  point  in  a  fight  of  his  own 
accord. 

**  So  now;  thejr  bringinjr  up  still  more  reserves, 
and  a  whole  division  of  theirs  coming  on  the 
field,  we  began  to  fall  back*    We  had  used  them 

31  so  severely  that  they  could  not  press  us  very 
ose,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  the 
Second  New  York  chared.  There  some  of  our 
men  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  get  out,  and 
the  battery  had  to  leave  three  of  its  guns.  We 
formed  in  the  woods  between  a  quarter  and  half 
a  mile  of  the  field ;  another  moved  back  to  cover 
the  left  of  Buford,  who  was  in  retreat  towards 
Beverly  Ford.  Hart  and  Wynkoop  tried  hard  to 
cover  the  guns  that  were  lost ;  but  thev  had  too 
few  men,  and  so  had  to  leave  them.  Ihe  rebels 
were  terribly  punished.  By  their  own  confession 
they  lost  three  times  as  many  as  we  did.  In  our 
regunent  almost  every  soldier  must  have  settled 
his  man.  Sergeant  Craig,  of  company  K,  I  be- 
lieve, killed  three.  Slate,  of  the  above  com- 
pany, also  went  above  the  average.  But  we  lost 
ternbly.  Sixty  enlisted  men  of  the  First  New 
Jerscy^were  lulled,  wounded,  or  missing.  Col- 
onel Wvndham  was  wounded,  but  kept  his  sad- 
dle; Lieutenant-Colonel  Broderick  and  Major 
Shelmire  were  killed;  Lieutenant  Brooks  was 
wounded ;  Captain  Sawyer  and  Lieutenant  Crocker 
were  taken  pnsoners ;  and  I,  as  you  see,  have  had 
to  oome  in  at  last  and  refit." 


THE  CAVALRY  CHAKGB. 

BT  EDMUND  O.   STBDMAN. 

OuB.  good  Steeds  snuff  the  evening  air, 
Our  pulses  with  their  purpose  tingle ; 
The  foeman's  fires  are  twinkling  there ; 
He  leaps  to  hear  our  sabres  jingle ! 

Halt! 
Each  carbine  sent  its  whizzing  ball : 
Now,  cling !  clang !   Forward,  all, 
Into  the  fight  I 

Dash  on  beneath  the  smoking  dome : 

Through  level  lightnings  gallop  nearer  I 
One  look  to  Heaven !    No  thoughts  of  home ; 
The  guidons  that  we  bear  are  dearer. 

Charge! 
Cling !  clang !  Forward,  all ! 
'Heaven  help  those  whose  horses  fidl— 
Cut  left  and  right ! 

Th^  fiee  before  our  fierce  attack  I 

They  fidl !  thev  spread  in  broken  surges. 
Now,  comrades,  oear  our  wounded  back. 
And  leave  the  foeman  to  his  dirges. 

Wheel! 
The  bugles  sound  the  swift  recall : 
Cling !  clang  !    Backward,  all ! 
Home,  and  good-night  I 


for  the  honor  of  the  town.  This  man,  it  seems,  is 
a  person  of  substance,  having  considerable  means 
invested  in  Southern  State  stocks.  He  has  a 
dog  'Shep,'  as  intelligent  and  obedient  as  his 
master  is  bigoted  and  dunder-headed.  Tis  some- 
times said  the  master  is  only  tolerated  on  the 
dog's  account,  as  the  quadruped  is  much  the 
more  respected  of  the  two. 

*'One  day  Mr.  Secesh  was  holding  forth  on  the 
right  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  averring  that  every  man  had  a 
right  to  sav  what  he  pleased,  where  he  pleased, 
and  when  ne  pleased,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to 
molest  him  or  make  Idm  afiraid.  Just  then  a  big 
bull  dog  walked  past  the  door.  He  was  a  tre- 
mendously savage  dog,  the  terror  of  sll  the 
canines  in  town,  and  able  to  clean  out  and  chaw 
up  fourteen  dozen  such  does  as  *  Shep.'  A 
voung  fellow,  who  had  listened  to  the  man's  stuff 
long  enough,  determined  to  give  him  a  practical 
illustration  of  his  own  doctrine:  so  he  sprang 
towards  the  door,  and  pointing  towards  the  Ing 
dog,  said,  '  lick  him,  Shep !  Seize  him,  Shep  I 
Pitch  into  him,  and  lick  him.  Seize  him,  Shep ! ' 
Obedient  to  the  lightest  command,  the  fiuthfol 
dog  started  as  he  was  bidden,  and  but  for  his 
master's  interference  would  have  been  badly 
torn. 

*'  Full  of  wrath,  he  turned  to  the  yoimg  man  who 
had  incited  his  dog  to  fight  Uie  buU  dog,  and  said, 
'What  did  you  do  that  for,  you  rascal P  Set 
Shep  on  to  a  dog  that  would  tear  him  to  pieces  P ' 

" '  O,  I  was  only  exercising  your  freedom  of 
speech.  It's  nobody's  business  what  I  say  to  any 
dog.'  The  way  the  thing  was  done  created  an 
immense  laugh,  and  effectually  dried  im  the  rebel 
gentleman.    He  hadn't  a  word  to  say.'' 


CONSERVATIVE  CHORUS. 

Abraham,  spare  the  South, 

Touch  not  a  single  slave ; 
Nor  e'en  by  word  of  mouth 

Disturb  the  thing,  we  crave. 
"Twas  our  fore&thers'  hand 

That  Slavery  begot ; 
There,  Abrahun,  let  it  stand; 

Thine  acts  shall  harm  it  not. 


Fbeedom  of  Speecu.  —  An  editor  of  a  West- 
em  journal  narrates  the  following:     "  At  D 

dweua  a  rabid  secessionist,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 


Incidemtb  op  Belmont. — Major  Bledsoe 
Harmon,  of  the  Confederate  army,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing inddente  of  the  battle  at  Belmont: 

«  During  the  battle  many  incidento  occurred, 
many  acts  of  heroism  were  performed,  that  will  be 
told  only  when  the  war  snail  have  ended,  and 
when  the  patriot  has  returned  to  his  home  to  en- 
joy the  miite  of  the  indei>endence  his  valor  has 
helped  to  win.  Then,  beside  the  hearth-stone, 
tales  of  chivalry  and  daring  will  be  told,  and 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  to  the  remotest 
generations. 

**  Among  the  many  acte  of  heroism  told  of  those 
engaged,  is  that  of  a  mere  youth,  a  little  boy  who 
was  attached  to  Tappan's  Arkansas  regiment, 
and  carried  two  mimio  fiags,  one  in  each  hand* 
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The  regiment  wat  driTen  to  the  water's  edse,  and 
the  enemy  poured  in  a  terrific  Tolley,  killing 
many  of  them,  who  fell  into  the  rirer,  and  such  as 
were  not  instantly  killed  met  a  watery  grave. 
Among  those  struck  was  the  little  boy  who  bore 
the  flags.  Giving  one  last  hurrah,  which  was 
cut  short  by  the  ebbing  flood  of  his  young  life,  he 
waved  the  flags  over  his  head,  tottered  into  the 
river,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  incident  was 
witnessed  by  a  whole  regiment  that  was  crossing 
the  river  at  the  time,  and  not  one  member  of  it 
but  shed  a  tear  at  the  sight 

**  When  General  Pillow's  brigade  first  discovered 
the  enemy.  Colonel  Pickett's  regiment  was  ordered 
to  charge.  They  commenced  it  at  double-quick, 
when  they  were  met  by  a  withering  volley,  which 
prostrated  about  forty  of  the  men.  Of  those 
wounded  was  Lieutenant  Jesse  Tate,  who  was 
struck  in  the  knee,  and  fell  Colonel  Pickett's 
horse  was  shot  in  three  different  places,  and 
killed  under  him.  Major  J.  C.  Cole's  horse  was 
shot  dead.  Lieutenant  Hiram  Tilman,  although 
a  prominent  mark  and  in    the  thickest  of  me 

gjLt,  encouraging  on  his  men,  escaped  unhurt 
donel  Pickett  acted  Uke  a  veteran.  Cool  and 
undismayed,  he  saw  his  men  fall  beside  him ;  but 
the  carnage  seemed  to  inspire  him  to  greater 
deeds.  In  fact,  the  utmost  gallantry  was  dis- 
played by  all  the  field  and  commissioned  officers 
ana  men  in  the  regiment 

*'  Perhaps  the  most  unflinching  determination 
and  courage  upon  the  part  of  the  men  in  Colonel 
Picketfs  regiment  was  displayed  by  Captain  J. 
D.  Layton,  of  the  Liberty  Uuards.  Li  the  first 
diarge,  while  standing  in  front  of  his  men,  who 
were  loading  and  firing  as  fast  as  possible,  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  just  beneath  his  left  arm, 
the  ball  lodging  in  his  body.  His  sword  fell  from 
lus  grasp,  but  ne  quickly  recovered  it,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  his  hurt,  fought  the 
battle  through ;  nor  did  ne  leave  his  men  until  he 
saw  that  his  wounded  were  properly  cared  for  at 
night  Such  acts  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of 
hero. 

**  The  gallant  conduct  of  Cantain  Frazier,  also  of 
Pickett's  regiment,  is  highly  spoken  of.  We 
must  not  omit  Captain  Dashiell,  whose  praises  are 
sounded  by  alL  James  B.  Hatcher,  a  not  very 
old  nor  remarkably  large  young  gentleman,  who 
was  in  the  battle  as  an  amateur  fighter,  succeeded 
in  '  surrounding '  a  Lincolnite  twice  his  size,  and 
disarmed  him  of  his  gun  and  knife,  besides  one 
of  the  Roman  sabres  he  had  captured  from  one 
of  our  men  in  Watson's  batter)'.  The  last-named 
weapon  he  carried  home  with  him,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  take  away  the  rest. 

"  Captain  J.  AVelby  Armstrong  was  struck  full 
in  the  breast  by  two  six-pounder  canister  shots, 
and  of  course  death  was  instantaneous. 

"  From  Columbus  the  fight  could  be  witnessed 
with  ease.  As  our  men  retired  to  the  river  for 
ammunition,  gallantly  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground,  the  Federals  in  pursuit  could  be  seen 
bayoneting  the  wounded  left  upon  the  field. 
Not  only  this,  they  set  fire  to  the  tents  used  as 
hospitals,  and  many  of  the  poor  fellows  oonfined 


in  them  were  eontomed  by  the  flaaea.  TWm 
acts  of  barbarity  did  not  lencn  the  tbed^ 
awakened  vengeance  of  our  men,  and  we  lieir  tt 
stated  that  uie  most  ampb  letaliatkm  mm 
made.**  

A  Beluoebent  Wosiak. — At  Brandifilki 
S.  C,  in  the  days  when  the  Confederate  lule  was 
strictest,  a  lady  presented  herself  at  the  plaliBm 
of  a-passenger  ear  going  to  Charlettoiiy  whtne  a 
guard withnzed  bajronet  was  atanding, and  da- 
sired  to  enter. 

The  guard  told  her  it  was  eontrary  to  (Mda% 
and  raised  his  piece  in  a  positioii  that  indiflUrf 
clearly  that  he  meant  to  ober  inatractioiii.  Shi 
ordered  him  to  lower  hia  muaket.    He  iiftwad. 

She  then  drew  a  revolver,  and  pointinr  k  at 
him,  threatened  to  ahoot  if  he  did  not  M  hat 
pass.  With  some  surprise  he  demanded:  "'Aia 
you  a  man  in  woman's  dothesP  "  *'  No,"  waa  tlw 
reply,  « I  am  a  woman."  ^  Then  eome  in,*  nid 
the  sentinel,  **  for  hang  me  if  I  fislit  a  woud,  er 
be  killed  by  one.  Ton  can't  be  elaaaed  w^wm- 
combatants,  and  they  are  the  only  peraooa  I  em 
ordered  to  keep  out  of  this  ear.^  So  she  waa 
cUssed  as  a  ^^  belligerent  power,"  and  allowed  to 
pasa.  ___ 

Thb  March  to  Nashtille. — A  aoldMP- 
writer,  on  the  mardi  to  Nashville,  in  the  antmm 
of  1862,  narrates  the  following:  ^  I  engaged  in  a 
pleasant  two  hours'  chat  with  Oeneiai  Atooaaean, 
and  foxmd  him  an  agreeable  and  enteftaining 
conversationist.  There  is  no  compromise  in  Urn, 
except  in  the  Union,  He  holds  tnat  a  reM  has 
no  rights  under  our  Constitution.  Euht  or  ten 
of  the  gentry  called  on  him  near  MitchdhiDe, 
and  commenced  using  treasonable  language.  Hie 
General  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  oeaae,  as 
he  had  heard  all  he  wanted  of  muh  talk. 

« <  Well,  but.  General,  I  understand  yoo  are  a 
Kentuckian ;  you  don't  go  in  for  any  abcdition 
document  like  Lincoln  has  just  issued!,  do  you?' 

*"  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  like  s  you  have  no 
right  to  complain.' 

**  *  Why,  you  don't  approve  of  their  »fa^«»g 
our  negroes,  do  you?' 

**  *  I  approve,  sir,  of  anything  my  Govemment 
does  to  mit  down  the  rebellion;  and  anything 
you  love  I  hate.' 

'' '  Well,  why  don't  you  take  omr  honaea  and 
lands?' 

** '  Well,  sir,  if  we  wanted  them,  I  go  in  for 
that,  too ;  take  ever}thing  you  have,  and  drive 
you  to  the  dominions  oi  Jeff  Davis,  whom  yon 
love  so  much ;  and,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  I 
will  drive  every  one  of  you  beyond  our  lines,  ae- 
cording  to  all  rules  of  war,  where  tou  cannot  do 
us  injury  as  spies.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  send  you  aH 
to  Jeff  Davis,  or  helL' 

"  Soon  after  the  above,  a  tattered  specimen  of 
gawkv  ignorance  entered  the  General's  tent. 

"  *  Well,  sir,'  said  the  General,  *  what  will  yoe 
have?' 

"  *  I  kem  over  here  for  pertection.* 

"  *  Are  you  a  Union  manP    Howeter/  emitii- 
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ned  he,  'you  are  ait  Union  men  now:  't  i» 
aearaely  worth  ukiug  the  oaeation.' 

" '  WeS,  Oeneral,'  uid  the  TeniiMweon,  ■  I'ln 
not  ■!>  abarlitiotuit ;  I  don't  go  in  for — ' 

"'O,  go  to  my  A^utaot,  Cdptain  Fohiman. 
Ihu  tireaof  tucb  avuioni.  If  you  deservB  pro- 
tection,  you  AuH  iaye  it ;  if  not,  you  muit  ac- 

3t  the  oouHjiueDceB  of  th«  calunitr  yoa  havs 
)d  in  brioging  upon  your  own  beta.' 
**  I  braid  «  good  (tcwy  told  of  ■  joke  played 
oBbjA  MMwion  wag,  a  ihort  time  unee,  upon 
Osnml  Nwley.  A  vhiikey-drioUnff,  &(»tioui 
Jak«r,  randing  in  the  town  of  GooliBtaviUe,  a 
" — g  Mcetb  bole,  in  which  there  never  wu  but 
'lioB  man,  and  he  ditd.    Well,  thii  wag 

„ 1  «  gallon  of  whiakey  that  he  could  eo 

Into  Nwhvflle,  and  go  all  ovei  the  citj-,  notwiui- 
■iMitiiig  the  strictneM  of  Oeueial  Negley's  or- 
(bn  I  further,  that  he  would  aee  Negley  penon- 
aSfy,  and  talk  with  him.  The  bet  woi  token,  and 
ttu.ftUow,  wbo«e  name  ii  Paul,  well  known 
Ib  NaahTille  a*  a  vioLeut  lecegdomat,  the  neit 
day  took  a  flog  of  truce,  rode  into  the  city,  mw 
onwds  of  his  friends,  rt>de  up  to  the  headquar- 
tora  of  General  Negley,  and  demanded  the  lur- 
nndei  of  the  city,  atMing  that  he  wa«  Aiaistant 
A^fubmt  Paul,  and  that  there  waa  an  immeiue 
anantihr  of  troops  ready  to  enforce  the  demand. 
OenenI  Ne^ey  refuted  to  entertain  the  thought 
Dt  a  innender,  and  Paul  returned  to  OooUU- 
viBe,  lummg  won  hi*  beL. 

"  Omeru  Nc^ey  found  it  out  when  too  lat«. 
It  wouldn't  do  to  uy  that  guns  again  in  Naah- 
ville."  

Ambcdotb  of  Persident  Tjncoln,  —  Some 
MM  wu  amoking  in  the  pretence  of  the  President, 
and  eomptiinented  him  on  baTing  no  vicca,  neither 
drinking  nor  Rmoking.  "  That  la  a  doubtfUl  com- 
pliment," anawered  the  PresidenL  "  I  recollect 
once  being  outtide  a  atage  in  Illboia,  and  a  man 
dtting  bj  me  oflered  me  a  agar.    I  told  him  I 

had  no  ncet.    He  aald  noth' i.-j» 

time,  and  then  grunted  out. 


had  no  ncet.    He  aald  nothing,  tmoked  for  some 
"     ,      "  "  nmii     "       .  ^  .  ^. ______ 

that  folka  who  nave  no  vieea  have  plaguy  few 


ng,  tmoke 
"It's  my 


eipenenee 


A  BoLDiER'a  Last  LETtEa.  —  John  Moaelay, 


Xth  who  fell  at  Oetfytburs:  on  the  Southern 
wrote  the  following '  -    '^'      *    ■        •    ■  - 
Mr,  from  hia  death-bed, 


touching  but  manly  let- 
'-  hia  parenta  inAla- 


"  BATTLI-rULD,  OarrTBBDBO,  Jnir  t,  1803, 

"DftiS  HoTHEB;  I  am  here  a  pritoner  of 
war,  aad  mortally  wounded.  I  oao  live  but 
•  ftw  hourt,  at  brtheiL  I  waa  ahot  &f^  yarda 
from  the  enemy'a  line.  They  have  been  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  aa  to  the  final 
reeiut  of  thii  battle,  and  I  hope  I  may  live  long 
enough  to  hear  tfa«  ahouia  of  victory  before  1 
die.  I  am  very  weak.  Do  not  mourn  mv  Iom. 
I  bad  hc^ed  to  have  been  spared ;  but  a  righteoui 
Ood  haa  ordered  it  otherwiie,  and  I  feel  prepared  ' 
to  tnat  my  eaaa  in  hit  band*.  Farewell  to  you  i 
■111    Vnj  Ibat  God  may  receive  mf  HuL 

"  Tout  onfbrtunate  aon.  loHir." 


An  Incident  op  AnnETAafc — One  of  the  cor- 
reipondenta  who  waa  with  the  diriiion  of  Gen- 
eral Stui^  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  ^vei  the 
following  account  of  the  part  taken  by  that  di- 
viaion  in  the  contest : 

"  Our  division,  under  General  Sturgis,  were  on 
the  extreme  left,  and  were  not  placed  m  line  until 
about  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  a  double-quick 
movement   took  place,  and  the  whole  divicion 


started  like  Bengel  tigers  let  loose  for  prey, 
"^ev  ran  through  a  gollmg  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
)til  they  were  vrithin  reach  of  the  enemy'B 


musketry,  when  a  heavy  fire  opened  on  ns,  which 
General  Nagle  (commanding  our  brigade)  saw  at 
once  would  dedmate  the  origade,  and  so  the 
order  came  to  charge  bayonets.  Promptly  the 
glistening  steel  was  placed  in  position ;  and  here 
one  of  the  most  briiliBnt  bayonet  chaigei  took 

EI  ace  that  hat  been  seen  during  the  war.  The 
rigsde  had  to  chai]ge  up  hill,  over  etone  walls 
and  other  obstructions,  and  met  the  enemy  at 
great  disadvantage.  The  MaasachusetU  Thirty- 
fifth  regiment  was  put  in  order  of  battle,  and  did 
great  execution  at  the  first  oniet.  In  General 
Naglc's  brigade  and  Sturais'  division  waa  also 
the  Ninth  r^ment  New  Hampshire  volunteer*, 
Colonel  FellowB,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
Colonels  in  the  army.  It  was  a  handsome  si^it 
to  tee  him  put  his  regiment  into  action.  Vfbea 
the  clear,  sonorous  order  came  from  Colonel  Fel- 
lows, '  Cha^e  bayonets ! '  every  eye  gleamed  in 
the  '  Bloody  Ninth,'  as  the  brigade  now  call  the 
regiment  Every  man  threw  away  his  knapsack, 
blanket,  and  haversack,  and  leap«]  over  a  itone 
wall  six  feet  high  with  a  yell  that  fairly  sent  terror 
through  the  rebel  ranks  opposite.  With  eyet 
gleaming  with  joy  and  detennination,  and  everv 
bayonet   fixed,  uey    charged  up  the  hill  t 


'Colonel  Titut  astonished  the  old  veterana 
in  the  service  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
brought  the  Ninth  New  Hampshire  voluntecn 
into  the  action.  It  was  a  grand  tnd  inagnifleent 
sight,  and  one  seldom  seen  in  battle.  The  rebelt 
fled  before  them,  and  every  rebel  r^ment  broke 
and  ran.  General  Reno  fell  beside  the  Nintb 
New  Hampshire  volunteers  and  the  Thirty-fifth 
Massachusetta  about  dark,  just  in  the  moment 


An  Imfrebsitb  Sckucb.  —  A  most  inteietting 
and  doquent  efusoda  oocnrred  at  Trimty  Chureb, 
Washington,  m  May,  1861.  The  rector,  Bev.  Dr. 
Butler,  began  his  sermon  with  the  remark  that 
the  discourae  he  waa  about  to  deliver  wai  preached 
by  himself  here  twelve  years  ago,  and  he  should 
repest  it  verbatim.  It  was  a  lucid  and  effective  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  the  popular  idea  of  govern- 
ment among  us  it  held  iu  a  too  loose  and  secular 
estimation ;  while  the  fact  is,  that,  however  care- 
lessly we  may  regard  it,  as  merely  a  cootract  widi 
minuteiial  agents,  and  however  inadequate  our 

etpect  toi  law  and  eonatitnted  authorities,  it  it  a 

ivue  inttitutioa. 
The  peroration  wat  poweiftiL    Baiif  the  rerei^ 
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and  gentleman ;  "  Twelve  yean  ago,  after  I  had 
flniined  this  coime,  I  met  the  lamented  Daniel 
Webiter  juat  outside  the  church.  He  wid  to  me, 
*  Sir,  ^ou  aie  TJKht ;  it  i»  the  trae  doctrine.*    In 


of  «GmKhty  ven^ance  aiupended  OTei  its  ene- 
miea.  In  this  Tiev  alone  do  I  descry  tlie  onlT 
hope  for  my  glorioua,  my  beloved  country  i "  and, 
■t  these  words,  the  tears  streamiu^  Jown  the 
preichtt's  face,  in  a  voice  choked  with  inexpres- 
sible emotion,  he  rttieed  his  eyes  towards  Heaven, 
end,  be^tatina  to  receive  utterance,  he  concluded, 
in  bltering,  though  articulate,  tones,  "  Etto  per~ 
pttva."  The  effect  was  electrical ;  all  ej^a  were 
snfluiedwith  tears,  and  the  quiet  of  the  aauctuary 
was  broken  only  by  sobs  ona  weeping. 


Ikcidentb  of  Beaufort. — A  aoldier,  who  was 
preaent  at  the  capture  of  Beaufort,  Bouth  Csro- 
una,  relates  the  following : 

"A  black  fellow  was  reported  to  our  Colonel, 
and  taken  to  general  headquarters.  He  was  very 
eonununicative.  'Mossa,'  he  inquired,  'is  Abe 
Uncoln  here?*  He  seemed  at  fault  when  in* 
formed  be  had  not  come.  It  seems  he  was  pres- 
ent during  the  bombardment,  and  nearer  than  he 
liked  to  be.  '  What  did  it  look  like  ? '  asked  Col- 
onel h.  '  It  looked  as  if  de  fire  and  brimstone 
was  comin'  down,  and  de  jearth  was  agwine  up.' 
The  sand  that  flew  as  every  discharge  came  dovrn 
filled  the  description  perfect^. 

"  One  of  Ibew  negroes  reporti  that  when  Major 
Lee,  the  Confederate  commander,  finished  the 
fort,  he  said,  profonely,  '  The  devil  couldn't  take 
it — Ood  Almighty  hunself  couldn't  take  it.'  On 
the  day  of  the  batue,  when  his  black  body  servant 
got  out  his  horae  for  him,  and  saw  him  mounted, 
and  they  both  ran  together  for  their  lives  to  get 
out  of  range  of  tbe  merciless  storm  of  shot  and 
■hell  falling  around  them,  the  negro  said, '  O  mas- 
sa,  Ood  Almighty  come,  and  de  Yankees  come 
wid  him,'  —  seeming  to  imply  that  such  a  union 
of  forces  bad  not  been  contemplated  when  his 
master  had  concluded  upon  the  impregnability  of 
his  fortifications." 


A  Brave  Wouan.  —  Wxa.  John  F.  Phelps  is 
the  wife  of  the  Colonel  of  a  loyal  Missouri  regi- 
ment, and  resided  at  a  point  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  Springfield.  On  the  afternoon  after 
the  batde  of  Wilson's  Creek,  it  was  noised  that 
the  rebels  had  determined  to  cut  out  the  heart  of 
General  Lyon,  and  preserve  it  as  a  trophy  over 
the  United  States  army.  Mrs.  Phelps,  learning 
of  this  outrage  on  the  slain  General,  armed  her- 
self, as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  for  some  time, 
in  order  to  preserve  her  life  and  the  lives  of  her 
fimily  &om  the  murderous  assaults  of  the  ee- 
cessionista.  Thus  armed,  she  drove  to  Price's 
camp  by  nightfall,  and  there,  all  olone,  guarded 
the  body  of  General  Lyon.  When  ordered  by 
the  rebels  to  give  up  the  body,  she  poaitively  re- 
fiuedf  and  deuared^tbey  must  cut  out  her  heart 


before  they  oould  get  the  heart  of  the  OenenL 
There,  all  done,  she  stood  guard  during  the  whole 
night,  with  ber  arms  in  rea£neM  to  defend  ba 
charge,  regardless  of  her  own  life, — thne  ten- 
leasly  passing  the  dreary  night  enudst  tbe  Maod- 
ations  of  tbe  dead,  the  wounded,  and  the  Uood- 
thirsty  men  who  were  awaiting  an  oppmtfadty  to 
obtain  the  coveted  heart  of  the  noble  Ljod. 

After  daylight,  hmng  made  arrangementa  in 
reference  to  her  predona  cha^,  aha  repaired  to 
her  home,  and  sent  a  colored  servant  with  »  wi^on 
and  two  horses  to  bring  the  lemuns  of  Oenenl 
Lyon  to  her  residence,  in  order  to  burial  in  her 
earden  or  on  her  form,  with  all  the  retpect  in 
her  power  towards  the  commander  of  tbe  iajwl 
army.  But  as  the  wt^nhadnotretumedinooe 
time,  she  drove  agam  to  Price'a  camp,  finmd 
her  wagon  had  been  aeiied  for  the  nee  of  die 
rebel  army,  and  her  servant  confined  in  it  and 
nigged.  As  the  honea  had  been  unhitched  from 
uie  wagon,  with  her  own  hands  she  anin  hitched 
them.  When  reastance  was  again  o&red  to  her 
she  fearlessly  declared  she  would  deal 


death  with  her  revolver  to  any  one  who  m 
her.  About  the  time  she  had  released  the  eei- 
vant,  and  got  her  precious  treasnre  in  the  wagon, 
resistance  was  agam  threatened.  She  then  prtMed 
ber  way  to  the  jiresence  of  General  Price,  who^ 
St  her  pressinK  mstance,  ordered  her  to  have  the 
body  of  the  atain  General,  without  thrther  into- 

Having  thus  obtained  her  cherished  object, 
ore  dear  to  her  than  life,  she  accompanied  it  to 
her  residence,  and  there  interred  it  in  the  beat 
manner  she  could.  And  all  this  was  done  in  the 
absence  of  ber  lo^  husband,  who,  in  coniequenoe 
of  his  duties  as  Colonel,  co^d  not  be  present  to 
accompany  his  noble  wife  in  performing  this  work 
of  loyalty  and  humanity. 


A  Contraband's  Description.  —  A  letter 
from  a  soldier  at  Newport  News  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  giving  a  slave  woman's  account 
of  the  capture  of  the  rebel  batteries  on  Oenenl 
McClellan's  advance  upon  Yorktown :  '"The  at- 
tack on  the  batteries  cannot  be  better  detmbed 
than  in  the  words  of  an  old  contraband  whom  I 
fall  in  with,  while  on  a  scout  to  Young's  VSOa, 
the  day  after  its  capture.  She  was  secesh,  and 
took  us  to  belong  to  the  same  race.  On  asking 
her  if  there  was  much  fighting  at  the  battery,  she 
replied :  '  Why,  lordy,  you  won't  blebe  me,  massa, 
but  de  Yankee  he  fire  jcs  one  round,  den  com- 
mence hollering  like  de  debbel,  and  frew  rite-ober 
de  breastworks ;  but  dey  couldn't  ketch  our  folks 
(secesh),  dey  run  so  tast,'  The  ni^er  explained 
in  thirty-seven  words  what  a  '  special  correspond- 
ent'would  have  found  impossible,  probably,  in 
half  a  column."         ,^__ 

SEcesaiOK  Catechised.  —  Colonel  Tom  Ford, 
of  the  Thir^-second  Ohio  regiment,  while  at  New 
Creek,  Virginia,  in  June,  1862,  etgaged  in  conver- 
sation with  an  old  resident,  who  baa  taken  ■  seat 
on  tbe  bench  beside  him. 
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"  Have  Tou  lived  long  about  here  ?  "  inquired 
the  Colonel 

**  Yes,**  said  the  old  man,  **  I  have  lived  in  this 
(Hampshire)  county  all  my  life." 

**  I  suppose,  then,  said  Uie  Colonel,  **  you  know 
all  about  how  secession  commenced  here,  who 
commenced  it,  and  how  it  has  been  carried  on." 

*'  Yes,''  again  said  the  old  man,  "  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  tried  to  expose  it  at  the  start  to  the 
people.  My  opinion  did  not  pass  for  much 
at  the  time,  as  I  owned  no  big  farm  nor  any 
niggers,  but  I  think  it  would  pass  for  something 
now." 

"  Well,  how  was  it  ?  "  inquired  the  ColoneL 

"  Colonel  Parsons  was  one  of  the  main  getters 
op  of  it.  He  advertised  to  make  a  speecn  over 
in  Romnev,  after  the  ordinance  passed,  and  I  and 
several  of  my  neighbors  went  over  to  hear  him 
■peak.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  commence,  I  took 
tae  liberty,  as  I  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
Colonel's,  to  ask  him  a  question.  So  I  said :  '  Col- 
onel Parsons,  we  have  come  over  here  to-night  to 
hear  you  make  your  speech  in  favor  of  secession ; 
and  before  you  begin,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  and 
my  friends  here  one  thing.'  *  What  is  it  ? '  said 
thie  Colonel.  '  Why,  I  want  you  to  make  a  speech 
to-night,  without  ever  mentioning  the  nigger  once. 
He  and  my  friends,  who  ovm  no  niggers,  want  to 
know  why  we  should  be  secessionbts.  Will  you 
please  tell  us,  Colonel,  why  men  who  own  no  nig- 
gers should  be  secessionists  ? ' 

"  Well,  what  did  Colonel  Parsons  say  ?  "  asked 
Colonel  Ford  of  the  old  man. 

^Why,  he  came  the  nearest  to  saying  noth- 
ing that  ever  I  saw,"  said  the  old  man.  *<At 
last  he  said  that  he  wouldn't  speak  on  such 
terms ;  that  he  was  going  to  speak  on  the  whole 
fubject" 

*'  Well,  what  did  you  say  then  ?  "  asked  Colonel 
Ford. 

**  I  said,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  *  Now,  Col- 
onel Parsons,  you  know  that  aside  from  the  nig- 
ger there  is  nothing  in  this  secession ;  and  you 
ought  to  know  that  all  the  slaves  that  now  live  in 
the  country,  live  in  the  slave  States,  and  that  you 
will  not  increase  their  number  a  single  one  by  se- 
eeaaion,  but  on  the  contrary  that  you  will  bring 
tbont  the  escape  of  hundreds  of  them,  before 
you  get  through  with  the  job  you  are  under- 
taking!'." 

"^WeU,  how  did  Colonel  Parsons  take  your 
talk?"  asked  Colonel  Ford. 

^  Why»"  said  he,  "  he  got  mad,  Hke  all  the  se- 
oeMionists  did  in  those  days,  when  Union  men 
oppoaed  them— told  me  I  was  an  abolitionist, 
and  that  the  South  was  going  to  have  her  riffhts. 
And  now,  hasn't  it  come  out  as  I  told  Colonel 
Parsons  ?  "  asked  the  old  man.  **  Hasn't  the  South 
lost  more  nig^rs  since  this  war  commenced  than 
she  ever  lost  m  the  whole  time  before  ?  and  isn't 
she  in  a  &ir  way  to  lose  them  all  ?  And  here," 
said  he,  *'  we  people  who  have  always  lived  by  our 
own  work  have  had  to  bear  the  ruin  that  these 
pride-swelled  nigger  aristocrats  have  brought  upon 
ns.  I  have  had  to  bear  it,  and  my  Union  friends 
who  were  with  me  that  night  have  had  to  bear  it. 


And  all  for  what  ?  Why»  because  these  nigger- 
owners  wanted  to  break  up  a  government  in  which 
people  like  me,  who  owned  no  niggers,  and  had  to 
work  for  a  living,  were  on  an  equ2Uty  with  them. 
I  tell  you,"  continued  the  old  man,  '*  I  owe 
them  nothing  but  curses  and  war,  and  they  are 
getting  plenty  of  the  first  now,  from  hundreds  of 
their  miserable  dupes  around  here,  and  plenty  of 
the  other  from  the  Federal  Government." 

Colonel  Ford,  getting  up  and  taking  the  old 
man  by  the  hand,  said  that  he  had  to  aouiowledge 
that  much  as  he  had  heard  against  secession,  he 
had  never  heard  it  as  completely  and  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  so  few  words  before. 


Picket  Conversation.  —  In  the  summer  of 
1862,  the  national  pickets  at  the  MechanicsviUe 
Bridge,  Virginia,  had  a  conversation  with  the  rebel 
pickets,  and  under  a  newspaper  flag  of  truce,  ex- 
changed the  Baltimore  Chpper  for  the  Richmond 
Examiner.  The  colloquy  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bebel,  (Waving  his  hat)  Three  cheers  for 
General  Jackson ! 

Union  Soldier,  (Also  waving  his  hat)  Three 
cheers  for  Bumside ! 

[It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  rebels  were 
North  Carolinians.] 

Bebd,    Have  you  any  Baltimore  Clippers  ? 

Union.    Ye-as ;  do  you  wish  to  swap  f 

Bebd.    How'll  yer  trade  fur  the  Examiner? 

Union,    Even,  apd  you  do  the  toting. 

Bebd.    Come  over  yer,  all  on  yer ! 

Union.    I'll  come  half  way. 

[Meanwhile  both  parties  had  dropped  their 
guns,  and  with  papers  waving,  passed  down  to 
Uie  bridge.] 

Union.    How  do  you  like  soldiering  ? 

BdfeL    We've  enlisted  for  life. 

Union.    Then  you  don't  expect  to  live  long? 

Bd>d.  You  wnipped  us  at  Hanover,  but  yer 
wouldn't  if  O'Brien  Branch  wasn't  drunk.  We 
give  you  just  the  best  flogging  yer  ever  had  tha' 
at  Fair  Oaks.  Tuk  one  bundled  yer  guns,  all  yer 
amnition,  and  everything,  and  two  thousand  pris* 
oners. 

Union.  And  we  drove  you  back  to  Richmond, 
and  had  to  bury  your  dead.  We  whipped  you 
awfully. 

Bebel.  And  General  McClellan  was  wounded, 
and  two  of  yer  Generals  killed.  Yer  all  going 
back  to  Yorktown,  ain't  yer?  We  are  coming 
over  your  side  to-morrow. 

Union^    How  many  troops  you  got  over  there  ? 

Bd>d.    Fifty  thousand  right  yerabouts ! 

Union.    How  many  had  you  at  Fair  Oaks  ? 

Bd>el,  Yer  had  near  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  we  but  sixty  thousand,  but  we  whipped  yer. 

The  Unionist  was  less  communicative  than  in- 
quisitive, but  thinking  it  hardly  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation,  bade  the  rebel  eood  day» 
and  retraced  his  steps.  But  the  rebel  still  kept  his 
place,  notwithstanding  he  was  requested  to  face 
t>ack,  until  a  bullet  and  a  flash,  and  quick  report, 
suddenly  hastened  his  steps. 
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BROTHER  JONATHAN'S   LAMENT  FOR 
SISTER   CAROLINE.* 

BT  OLITB&  WXXDBLL  H0LMB8. 

SsB  has  ffone, — she  has  left  us  in  passion  and 

pride,— 
Our  stormy-browed  sister,  so  long  at  our  side ! 
She  has  torn  her  own  star  from  our  firmament's 

glow, 
And  tumc4  on  her  brother  the  free  of  a  foe  I 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun. 

We  can  never  forget  that  our  hearts  haye  been 

one, — 
Our  foreheads  both  sprinkled  in  Liberty's  nime. 
From  the  fountain  of  blood  with  the  finger  of  fiamc ! 

Tou  were  always  too  ready  to  fire  at  a  touch ; 

But  we  said,  **  She  is  hasty, — she  does  not  mean 
much." 

We  haye  scowled  when  you  uttered  some  turbulent 
threat; 

But  Friendship  still  whispered,  **ForgiTe  and  for- 
get!" 


t> 


Has  our  love  all  died  out  ?  Hare  its  altars  grown 
cold? 

Has  the  curse  come  at  last  which  the  frthera  fore- 
told? 

Then  Nature  mutt  teach  us  the  strength  of  the  chain 

That  her  petulant  children  would  sever  in  yain. 

They  may  fight  till  the  buzzards  are  gorged  with 

their  spoil, 
Till  the  harvest  grows  black  as  It  rots  in  the  soil. 
Till  the  wolves  and  the  catamounts  troop  from  their 

caves. 
And  the  shark  tracks  the  pirate,  the  lord  of  the 

waves. 

In  vain  is  the  strife !    When  its  fiiry  is  past. 
Their  fortunes  must  fiow  in  one  channel  at  last, 
As  the  torrents  that  rush  from  the  mountains  of 

snow 
Roll  mingled  in  peace  through  the  valleys  below. 

Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky : 

Man  breaks  not  the  medal  when  God  cuts  the  die  i 

Though  darkened  with  sulphur,  though  cloven  with 

steel. 
The  blue  arch  will  brighten,  the  waters  will  heal  I 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun. 
There  are  battles  with  Fate  that  can  never  be  won ! 
The  star-fiowering  banner  must  never  be  furled. 
For  its  blossoms  of  light  are  the  hope  of  the  world  I 

Gk>,  then,  our  rash  sister !  afiur  and  aloof,  — 
Run  wild  in  the  simshine,  away  from  our  roof; 
But  when  your  heart  aches  and  your  feet  have 

grown  sore, 
Remeim^er  the  pathway  that  leads  to  our  door  t 


HE&0I8M  OP  A  Boy. — The  following  very  in- 
teresting incident  is  related  in  connection  with 
the  attack  by  the  United  States  gunboat  Galena 

*  Written  upon  the  announcement  of  the  passage 
of  the  "  Ordinance  of  Secession/'  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1860,  bv  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina, 
the  irst  State  which  attempted  to  secede. 


upon  Fort  Darlinff:  A  youth,  about  thirteen  jean 
old,  who  was  in  tne  aervioe  of  Lieutenant  Nau- 
man,  as  a  messenger  boy,  teeing  one  of  the  pow- 
der boys  woundd,  immediatcrT  volonteexed  to 
take  his  place.  The  tervicet  ol^  the  young  v«d- 
unteer  were  accepted,  and  he  set  to  woik  with  a 
spirit  to  fill  his  new  position,  rendering  greet  •■• 
Butance  to  the  officers  and  crew.  The  poor  little 
fellow's  career  of  glory  was  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. Only  a  few  hours  later,  while  engaged  in 
carrying  a  Quantity  of  powder,  a  shell  came  tear- 
ing along,  burst  right  over  the  boy,  and  killed 
him  in  an  instant  The  poor  little  fellow's  snftr- 
ings  were  soon  over ;  but  the  nght  was  too  mvdi 
for  many  of  the  roi^h  Jack  ^urs,  down  whose 
bronzed  cheeks  the  big  tears  rolled  in  abundaoce* 
The  boy's  name  was  James  Weber. 


Colonel  Rikeb,  of  the  Anderson  Zonaves, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  He  was 
shot  in  the  right  side,  while  turning  around  to 
cheer  on  his  men,  the  baU  coming  out  in  front 
Riker  rode  iipon  a  white  horse,  and  was  a  prom- 
inent figure  for  the  enemy's  marksmen.  He  had, 
Erevious  to  goin^  into  action,  a  presentiment  that 
e  was  to  meet  his  death.  He  gave  to  Lieutenant 
Bradley,  his  aid,  some  tokens  of  love  for  the 
friends  at  home,  and  went  bnvely  into  the  figjit 
When  the  fatal  shot  was  fired,  he  had  just  turned 
around  to  the  Zouaves,  who  were  hemmed  in,  and 
cried  out,  **  Boys,  we  are  surrounded — give  them 
cold  steel  now."  Suddenly  dropping  firom  bis 
horse,  the  gallant  spirit  had  fied  forever. 


An  Incident  op  Mobile. — A  letter  writer  re- 
lates the  following  recollections  of  the  wounded  at 
Mobile :  "  They  all  bore  their  sufierings  with  the 
most  unexampled  heroism.  One,  a  Captain  from 
Wisconsin,  shot  through  the  back  so  that  he  could 
not  be  turned,  and  scarcely  taken  up  on  his  bed, 
breathed  only  as  he  coula  catch  a  breath,  while 
an  attendant  fanned  hinu  I  awoke  during  the 
night,  and  found  the  attendant,  weary,  had  feUen 
asleep.  I  took  the  fen  and  sat  by  him.  '  Thank 
you,  you  are  kind ;  it  is  m  hot ; '  and  he  looked 
up,  so  heroic  in  his  agony,  and  not  one  word  of 
complaint  Arrived  at  New  Orleans,  where  he 
could  and  would  have  been  carefully  and  Idadly 
cared  for,  he  died,  and  his  last  words  were :  '  Tell 
the  boys  not  to  shrink,  not  to  fiinch.  Fight  on 
—  it  will  soon  be  over.'  Poor  fellow ;  young  and 
brave,  it  is  too  soon  over  with  thee ! 

**  Another.  Passing  along  through  the  cabin, 
the  wounded  stretched  on  each  side  of  me,  on  mat- 
tresses ranged  in  rows  on  the  fioor,  I  saw  — will 
you  believe  itP — one  man  who  had  had  his  kg 
amputated  but  three  days  before,  braced  up 
with  pillows  and  playing  a  violin,  while  a  com- 
rade, with  one  of  his  arms  shot  ofi^  was  playing 
the  castanets  with  the  odier.  There's  pludL  for 
you.**  «..«_ 

A  Cathouc  Priest's  Wab  Speech. — The 
Sunday  after  President  Lincoln's  proclamation 
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calling  for  seTenty-fiTe  thousand  troops,  Father 
Creedon,  the  priest  of  the  CathoHo  Church  at 
Auburn,  New  YoriiL,  preached  a  war  sermon,  as 
did  other  clergymen  in  Auburn.  The  other  ser- 
mons were  said  to  be  up  to  the  times,  but  Father 
Creedon's  was  conceded  to  be  the  most  pertinent 
He  said,  substdntially : 

'<  I  wish  every  man  who  can  leave  his  family  to 
enlist  This  is  the  first  country  the  Irishman  ever 
had  that  he  could  call  his  own  country.  The  flag 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  only  flag  he  can 
fight  under  and  defend  as  his  own  flag.  Now, 
ki  the  time  of  the  nation's  peril,  let  every  Irish- 
man show  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  ptft  of  this 
p;reat  and  glorious  nation.  Now,  when  the  Amer- 
ican flag  is  bombarded  and  struck  down  by  trai- 
tors, let  evenr  Irishman  show  that  he  is  true  to 
the  flag  which  always  protects  him.  I  wish  every 
Irishman  who  hears  me  to  enlist  if  he  can.  There 
are  two  classes  whom  I  most  despise  —  cowards 
and  traitors ;  and  those  who  can  enlist,  and  do 
not,  are  either  one  or  the  other." 


Thb  Chaboe  at  Antietah  Bridge.  —  There 
have  been  many  deeds  of  heroism  recounted  of 
the  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  cf  Antietam ; 
but  those  of  the  Second  Marj-lond  infantrv  have 
been  overlooked,  though  equal  to  any  achieved 
by  their  fathers  in  the  Kevolution. 

The  Second  Maryland  was  the  heroic  regi- 
ment of  that  bloody  field,  so  prolific  in  heroes. 
It  belonged  to  the  corps  of  the  gallant  Bumside, 
had  been  with  them  at  Newbem,  and  now  the 
duty  of  storming  the  Ute  du  pant,  at  Antietam 
Creek,  had  devolved  upon  it ;  and  never  did  vet- 
erans move  forward  with  steadier  step  to  a  more 
perilous  enterprise,  or  one  in  which  the  chances  of 
vorviving  it  were  so  fearfhlly  few.  All  the  bluster, 
bravado,  and  recklessness,  supposed  to  be  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  oi  Venfani  perdu 
of  Baltimore  had  given  place  to  a  sober  and  sol- 
emn gravity,  in  keeping  with  the  awfiil  struggle 
that  was  impending.  There  was  no  noise,  no 
cheering  in  the  raiuLs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  wavering  or  faltering,  as  thej  moved 
etemly  and  silently  forward  into  the  conflict  The 
measured  and  heavy  tread  of  the  battalion,  fell- 
ing in  dull  cadence  on  the  ear,  was  the  only 
sound  audible  as  it  entered  the  head  of  the  bridge. 
Suddenly  the  enemy's  cannon  opened  at  short 
range,  pouring  upon  it  a  tempest  of  round  shot 
and  shell,  sweeping  away  whole  files,  and  plough- 
ing bloody  furrows  through  the  ranks.  But  it 
faltered  not  At  the  sharp,  short  order  of  the 
officers,  "  Close  up,  boys,"  the  bloodv  gaps  were 
filled,  and  the  heroic  battalion  pressed  on.  Stan- 
dard-bearer after  standard-bearer  went  down  be- 
fore the  iron  hurricane ;  but  scarcely  was  he  down 
when  the  standard,  wrenched  from  his  dying  jg;rasp, 
was  borne  aloft  by  his  nearest  comrade  m  the 
strife. 

The  wav  over  the  bridge  was  filled  with 
corpses.  Most  of  the  officers  had  fallen.  Cap- 
tain Wilson,  of  a  family  that  had  sent  five  brotn- 
crs  to  the  war,  for  the  moment  commanding  the 


re^ment,  had  gone  down,  pierced  through  the 
nuddle  of  his  forehead  by  a  minie  balL  Captain 
Martin,  succeeding  him,  fell  mortally  wounded ; 
but  there  was  no  check,  no  faltering  or  sign  of 
confusion  or  hesitation.  With  their  heads  bent, 
their  shoulders  a  little  forward,  at  the  charge 
step,  they  moved  steadily  on,  until  the  bridge 
was  cleared,  and  the  way  opened  to  the  regiments 
in  the  rear.  It  was  only  when  the  bridge  was 
won,  and  room  obtained  to  deploy  the  column, 
that  the  old,  lusty  Maryland  cneer  which  more 
than  eighty  years  before  had  been  heard  at  Bran- 
dywine,  at  Uuilford  and  Eutaw,  rang  out  on  the 
sulphureous  air  of  that  dread  September  day, 
attesting  that  those  who  sent  it  were  the  legiti- 
mate sons  of  sires  who  had  fought  for  fireedom, 
and  won  immortal  fame  under  Howard  and  Wil- 
liams. They  are  no  more  forever  the  despised 
"  Pluff  Uglies  "  of  Baltimore,  but  a  "  new  Mary- 
land line,"  indomitable  as  the  ''old,"  baptized 
anew  in  fire  and  blood,  which  has  washed  away 
all  former  transgressions. 

A  great  thing  had  been  done  by  these  daring 
men — a  second  bridge  of  Lodi  had  been  carried ; 
but  no  Napoleon  was  there  to  take  advantage  of 
the  brave  and  glorious  deed.  It  will,  neverthe- 
less, live  in  history  as  a  deed  of  pride  and  glory, 
achieved  by  the  soldiers  of  noble  old  Maryland, 
in  a  war  to  put  down  treason,  in  which  every  art 
had  been  used  by  the  traitors  to  induce  her  to 
take  a  part  

War  Spirit  op  a  Soldier. — It  was  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  the  Hatchie.  The  dead 
in  that  terrible  conflict  had  been  laid  beneath  the 
mould,  while  the  wounded  had  been  brought  to  the 
church-buildine,  or  placed  in  the  spacious  apart- 
ments of  wealthy  disloyalists  of  Bolivar.  Among 
the  number  of  unfortunates  was  William  C.  Now- 
lon,  a  Sergeant  in  company  G,  of  the  Third  Iowa 
infantry.  His  leg  has  been  so  badly  shattered 
and  torn  by  a  musket  shot  as  to  render  an  ampu- 
tation unavoidable.  He  was  informed  of  sucn  a 
necessity ;  but  not  a  murmur  or  word  of  com- 
plaint escaped  his  lips ;  nor  did  the  intelligence 
seem  to  cast  over  his  face  the  least  perceptible 
shade  of  seriousness.  The  table  was  prepared — 
the  instruments  were  placed  conveniently,  and 
everything  was  put  in  readiness  for  the  opera- 
tion. He  was  Drought  out  upon  the  veranda, 
and  placed  upon  the  table  —  his  poor,  shattered, 
torn,  and  hau  fieshless  leg  dangling  around  as  if 
only  an  extraneous  and  senseless  appendage. 
There  was  no  sighing,  no  fiinching,  no  drawing 
back  or  holding  in.  There  was  not  a  simple  feel- 
ing of  dumb  resignation,  nor  yet  of  brute  indif- 
ference, but  a  soldierly  submission  —  an  heroic 
submission,  without  a  question  or  a  si^h.  He  in- 
dul^^  freely  in  conversation  rcspectins  the  op- 
eration, until  the  chloroform  was  applied.^  From 
the  waking  and  rational  state  he  glided  into  the 
ancesthetic  without  the  convulsive  motion  of  a 
single  muscle,  and  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  incoherent  sentence,  but  glided  into  it  as 
the  innocent  and  wearv  child  glides  into  the  sweet 
embrace  of  a  healthful  and  restoring  sleep.    The 
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operation  was  performed;  the  arteries  all  liga- 
tured, the  stump  cleansed,  and  the  last  suture 
just  in  that  instant  applied.  During  the  entire 
operation  he  had  scarcely  moved  a  muscle. 
Just  at  this  time  the  large  body  of  prisoners  taken 
in  the  engagement  were  marchea  up  the  street, 
and  were  nearing  the  house  where  the  maimed 
and  bleeding  soldier  lay.  The  streets  were  all 
thronffed  by  soldiery,  and  hundreds  df  them 
rushed  to  get  a  near  sight  of  the  vanquished, 
while  they  rent  the  heavens  with  their  loud  huz- 
xas.  A  mil  regiment  preceded  the  column  of 
prisoners;  and  when  just  opposite,  the  band 
struck  up  in  force  the  inspiring  air  of  **  Hail  Co- 
lumbia." In  a  moment,  upon  the  very  instant, 
the  color  mounted  to  his  race !    He  opened  his 

rhalf  wonderingly,  and  raised  his  head  from 
pillow  with  the  steadiness  and  dignity  of  a 
eod!  The  scenes  of  the  conflict  came  back  to 
him,  and  he  thought  that  his  noble  regiment  was 

r'n  breasting  towards  the  enemy  through  a 
Hrer  of  shot  and  shelL  His  brave  comrades, 
he  deemed,  were  falling  one  by  one  around  him, 
just  as  they  had  done  in  that  dreadful  hour  of 
fratricide  and  carnage.  The  spirit  of  the  time 
came  over  him,  and  his  features  assumed  an  air 
of  bold,  fierce,  fiery,  and  unyielding  determina- 
tion, and  he  broke  forth  into  exclamations  the 
most  terrible  and  appalling  I  had  ever  listened  to 
in  all  my  life. 

*' Louder  with  the  music!  louder!  louder! 
louder!  Burst  the  heavens  with  your  strains! 
Sweeter!  softer!  sweeter!  Charm  the  blessed 
angels  from  the  very  courts  of  heaven !  Victory ! 
victory!  Onward!  onward!  No  flagging!  no 
flinching !  No  faltenng !  Fill  up !  fill  up !  Step 
forward !  press  forward !  Your  comrades'  graves ! 
The  fresh  graves  of  your  slain !    Remember  the 

Saves  of  your  comrades!  Blue  Mills!  Blue 
ills!  Shelbina!  Shelbina!  Hager  Wood! 
Shiloh !  Shiloh !  For  God's  sake,  onward !  On- 
ward, in  heaven's  name !  onward !  onward !  on- 
ward! See  the  devils  waver!  See  them  run! 
See!  see !  see  them  fly!  fly !  /y /" 

During  the  outburst  of  passion,  his  countenance 
kindled  and  grew  purple,  till  his  look  seemed 
that  of  diabolism !  Such  a  fury  marked  his  linea- 
ments that  I  instinctively  drew  back.  But  there 
was  "  method  in  his  madness."  He  only  erred 
in  mistaking  time,  and  in  misplacing  himself,  and 
in  misplacing  his  position ;  facts  which  the  martial 
music  and  tne  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,'' 
in  the  public  streets,  would  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency towards  producing.  In  the  very  middle 
of  his  fury  he  seemed  suddenly  to  comprehend 
his  mistake.  He  ceased  abruptlv,  his  whole 
frame  in  a  tremor  of  emotion.  He  looked  around 
upon  the  faces  present,  and  without  a  word,  qui- 
etly laid  down  his  head.  He  grew  meditative  as 
he  seemed  to  realize  a  full  sense  of  his  unhappv 
situation.  At  length  bis  eyes  gradually  filled  with 
tears,  and  his  lips  grew  slightly  tremulous.    He 

?uietly  remarked,  "  Well,  boys,  good  by,  good  by ; 
should  do  but  sorry  fighting  on  a  wooden  leg." 
He  again  relapsed  into  silence,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  earned  away  to  Ids  room. 


HEROiBif  OP  THE  Maine  Seyenth.  —  At  ths 
battle  of  Antietam,  Captain  J.  W.  Walcott,  of  the 
First  Maryland  regiment,  was  stationed  on  a 
ridge  near  the  bridge  over  the  river.  In  front  of 
him  some  hundred  yards  rose  another  ridge, 
along  which  ran  a  stone  wall  parallel  with  his  po- 
sition. His  pieces  were  trained  obliquely,  firing 
at  objects  off  one  side  from  the  last-named  ridge. 
Meantime  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  crept  up  to 
the  stone  wall  and  opened  fire  on  his  gunners ; 
in  a  very  few  minutes  one  of  his  pieces  was  be- 
reft of  all  his  men,  and  the  regularity  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  others  much  impeded.  Still  he  held 
his  ground  with  the  obstinacy  that  characterixed 
all  our  troops  on  that  eventful  day. 

Just  then,  when  he  was  thinking  on  the  neces- 
sity for  changing  his  line  of  fire,  he  saw  a  battal- 
ion of  some  two  hundred  men,  bearin||[  regimental 
colors  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  moving  laterally 
alons;  the  hollow  intervening  between  him  and 
the  toe. 

They  deployed  rapidly,  and  went  up  the  op^ 
site  hill,  towards  the  stone  wall,  at  a  charge,  with 
wild  hurrahs.  Suddenly  the  stone  wall  became 
alive  with  rebels ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  trai- 
tors sprang  from  behind  the  cover  of  the  wall,  and 
poured  a  devouring,  deadly  discharge  full  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  charging  Union  battalion. 
Half  of  the  battalion  fell  on  the  spot,  and  the 
rest  hurriedly  retired  before  the  pursuing  rebels. 

Meantime  Captain  Walcott  had  turned  his 
whole  battery  in  that  direction,  and  the  single 
gun  that  had' lost  its  men  he  manned  with  team- 
sters and  others,  and  himself  took  chai^  of  it, 
aiming  and  firing.  From  all  Ids  pieces  he  now 
pourea  grape,  canister,  and  shell  into  the  rebel 
column,  while  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  from 
the  stone  wall  still  sent  their  messengers  of  death 
at  his  battery ;  but  under  the  fire  from  his  pieces 
the  enemy's  column  wavered ;  it  halted,  it  broke 
and  fied.  The  shattered  Union  battalion  in  the 
valley  had  formed  again,  and  now,  with  scarcely 
a  hundred  men,  swept  up  the  hill  once  more, 
drove  the  lingering  foe  from  the  stone  wall,  and 
sent  volley  after  volley  after  the  rebels,  while  the 
shells  from  Walcott's  guns  swept  far  beyond  the 
ridge  into  the  groves  among  which  the  traitors 
were  retreating. 

The  little  Union  battalion  that  thus  so  daringly 
mounted  the  hill  a  second  time  under  cover  of 
Walcott's  fire,  was  the  remnant  of  Colonel  Mason's 
Seventh  Maine  regiment 


The  First  Massachusetts  Man  in  the 
War.  —  Colonel  Edward  W.  Hinks,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1865,  makes  the  following  statement : 
"  The  particulars  given  in  the  article  headed  '  Tin 
first  Massachusetts  man  in  the  war,'  which  was 
copied  from  the  Newburyport  Herald  into  the 
Journal  of  this  morning,  are  not  strictlv  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts ;  and  with  your  indulgence 
I  will  attempt  —  without  detractins^  from  the  no- 
ble record  of  Captain  Bartlett,  who  for  a  time 
served  with  credit  under  my  command,  and  who 
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gaUantlv  yielded  up  his  young  life  upon  the 
bloody  field  of  Antietam  —  to  yindicate  tne  truth 
of  history. 

**  On  Monday,  April  15,  1861,  at  quarter  past 
two  o'clock,  in  replj  to  an  offer  of  my  services 
made  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  i  receive 
from  OoTemor  Andrew  a  yerbal  command  to 
summon  the  companies  of  the  Eighth  regiment, 
by  his  authority,  to  rendezvous  at  Faneuil  Hall 
at  the  earliest  possible  hour.  Leaving  Boston  on 
the  half  past  two  o'clock  train,  I  proceeded  to  Lynn, 
and  personally  notified  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  two  companies  in  that  city,  and  from  thence 
telegraphed  to  Captain  Bartlett,  at  Newburyport, 
and  Captain  Centre,  of  Gloucester,  and  then 
droTe  to  Beverly,  and  summoned  the  company 
there,  and  from  thence  hastened  to  Marbleheaa, 
where  I  personally  notified  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  three  Marblehead  companies.  I  found 
Captain  Martin  in  his  slaughter-house  with  the 
carcass  of  a  hog  just  killed  and  in  readiness  for 
the  *  scald.'  On  communicating  to  the  Captain 
my  orders,  I  advised  him  to  immediately  cause 
the  beUs  of  the  town  to  be  rung,  and  to  get  all 
the  recruits  he  could.  Taking  his  coat  from  a 
p^,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate  about 
leaving  his  business  unfinished,  and  then  turning 
to  me,  and  exclaiming,  *  Dom  the  hog,'  put  the 
garment  on,  with  his  arms  yet  stained  with  blood 
and  his  shirt  sleeves  but  naif  rolled  down,  and 
with  me  left  the  premises  to  rally  his  company. 

*•  On  Tuesday,  April  16, 1  was  directed  to  #  re- 
main on  duty  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  during  the 
forenoon  the  following  named  companies  arrived 
there,  and  reported  for  dut^\  to  wit : 

**  1.  Companies  C,  Eighth  regiment,  forty 
muskets,  Captain  Knott  V.  Martin,  and  H, 
Eighth  regiment,  twenty-six  guns,  Captain 
Flrands  Bcrardman,  both  of  Marblehead,  which 
place  they  left  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  arrived  in  Boston  at  about  nine  o'clock. 

^  2.  Company  D,  Fourth  regiment,  thirty-two 
muskets.  Sergeant  H.  F.  Wales,  of  Randolph, 
left  home  at  nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  about 
ten  A.  M. 

**  3.  Companjr  B,  Eighth  regiment,  forty  mus- 
kets, Captain  Richard  Fnillips,  of  Marblehead,  left 
home  at  nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  in  Faneuil  Hall 
about  eleven  A.  M. 

**  4.  Companies  D,  Eighth  regiment,  sixty-five 
muskets,  CSaptain  George  F.  NewhaU,  and  F, 
Eighth  r^ment,  seventy  muskets.  Captain  James 
Hudson,  both  of  Lynn,  left  home  at  quarter  past 
nine  o'clock,  and  reached  Faneuil  Hall  a  httle 
after  eleven  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Timothy  Monroe,  subsequently  Colonel 
of  the  Eighth  regiment. 

"  At^  about  twelve  o'clock  several  companies, 
belonmnff  to  difierent  regiments,  arrived  at  Fan- 
euil Hall;  and  among  them  was  Company  A, 
Eighth  regiment,  nineteen  muskets.  Captain  A. 
W.  Bartlett,  of  Newburyport,  which  company,  as 
I  then  understood,  and  have  since  been  ii^ormed, 
left  Newburjrport  at  about  nine  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  I  think  that  Company  E,  Eighth  regiment, 
Gi^taia  Porteri  of  Beverly,  arrived  at  about  the 


same  time,  and  that  Company  G,  Captain  Centre, 
of  Gloucester,  also  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day. 

''The  several  companies  of  the  Eighth  regi- 
ment were  recruited  during  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, April  16  and  17,  to  an  average  of  about  eighty 
men. 

"  The  above  is  substantially  a  true  record,  as 
will  appear  by  reference  to  the  files  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  that  date,  and  is  prompted  only  by  a  de- 
sire to  do  justice  to  Captain  Martin  and  the 
patriotic  men  of  Marblehead,  who,  on  the  out- 
oreak  of  the  'rebellion,  were  the  first  to  leave 
home,  the  first  to  arrive  in  Boston,  and  subse- 
ouently,  under  my  command,  the  fiirst  to  leave 
the  yard  of  the  Naval  Academy  of  Annapolis,  to 
seize  the  depot  and  railroad,  and  to  repair  and 
relay  the  track  in  the  march  through  Mainland 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  capital  of  the  nation." 


Headquarters,  First  Brigade,  Second 
Division,  Army  op  the  Mississippi, 


! 


The  Hebo  of  Corinth.  —  Private  Orrin  B. 
Gould,  of  company  G,  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  was 
the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Corinth.  The  following 
letter  to  Governor  Tod,  from  Colonel  John  W. 
Fuller,  commanding  the  Ohio  Brigade,  embodies 
a  history  of  young  Gould's  resplendent  conduct 

E, 

Ml 
Near  Ripley,  Miss.,  Oct.  9, 1^62. 

To  the  Governor  of  Ohio : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  forwarding  to  your 
Excellency  the  **  Battle-Flag  "  of  the  Nmth  Texas 
regiment,  which  was  captured  by  a  private  of  the 
Twenty- Seventh  Ohio  infantry,  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  Oct  4,  1862. 

The  rebels,  in  four  close  columns,  were  press- 
ing with  gallantry,  amounting  to  recklessness, 
upon  the  Ohio  brigade,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  breaking  our  lines,  when  the  terrible  and  in- 
cessant fire  of  our  men  drove  them  back  in  the 
utmost  confusion. 

The  Sixth  Texas  bore  down  upon  the  left  cen- 
tre of  the  27th  Ohio,  with  this  ftag  at  the  head 
of  their  column,  and  advanced  to  within  six  or 
ei^ht  yards  of  our  lines,  when  Orrin  B.  Gould,  a 
pnvate  of  company  O,  shot  down  the  color- 
bearer,  and  rushed  forward  for  the  rebel  fiag.  A 
rebel  officer  shouted  to  his  men  to  '*  sav^  the  col- 
ors," and  at  the  same  moment  put  a  bullet  into 
the  breast  of  Gould ;  but  the  young  hero  was  not 
to  be  indmidated.  With  the  fiagstaff  in  his 
hand  and  the  bullet  in  his  breast,  he  returned  to 
his  regiment,  waving  the  former  defiantly  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  battle,  when  yisiting  the  hospitals,  I 
found  young  Gould  stretched  upon  a  cot,  evident- 
ly in  j^at  pain.  Upon  seeing  me,  his  pale  face 
was  mstanUy  radiant  with  smiles,  and  pointing 
to  his  wound,  he  said,  **  Colonel,  I  don't  care  for 
this,  since  I  got  their  fiag." 

I  have  the  nonor  to  be,  your  Excellency's  obe- 
dient servant,  John  W.  Fuller. 

Colonel  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  commanding 
First  Brigade,  Second  Division. 

Hon.  David  Tod,  Goyemor  of  Ohio. 
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Ambiguitt.  —  As  the  Seventeenth  regiment 
of  Massachusetts  was  marching  through  Acco- 
mac  County,  Va.,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float- 
ing above  Uiem,  a  wavside  looker-on  was  heard  to 
say —  "  I  hope  it  will  rain  everywhere  it  goes.** 
There  was  an  instantaneous  wish  to  immolate  the 
author  of  so  inclement  an  aspiration.  They  im- 
mediately took  him  to  account  for  it,  calling  him 
a  ''  secesh."  "  Thunder !  no,  I  ain't,**  said  he. 
**  Didn't  you  say  you  hoped  it  might  rain  wher- 
ever it  went  ?  "  he  was  asked.  "  Yes,  and  so  I 
do ;  I  want  it  to  rule  evervwhere."  They  imme- 
diatelv  let  him  go,  as  the  £iult  was  in  the  diction- 
ary, that  made  two  words  to  sound  alike. 


Anecdote  op  a  Contraband.  — A  Captain  in 
one  of  tiie  Maine  regiments  at  Port  Roval  had  a 
colored  servant  named  Tally,  who  talked  very 
bravely  when  spoken  to  about  joining  the  colored 
brigade.  To  test  his  courage,  the  Captain  told 
him  that  he  was  about  to  visit  the  main  land,  and 
asked  Tally  if  he  would  go  with  him  and  help 
fight  the  reoels.  Tally,  after  scratching  his  head 
and  rubbing  his  shins  a  few  moments,  replied, 
«  Dun  know  "bout  dat,  boss ;  Tse  ober  on  de  main 
a  short  spell  ago,  an'  trus'  de  Lord  ter  get  me 
ober  here,  an'  he  dun  it ;  but  I  dun  dare  risk  him 
again,  boss."  

Brownlow  passed  a  high  eulos^'  on  General 
ZoUicofier.  Brownlow,  who  knew  mm  intimately 
for  twenty-five  years,  says :  **  He  was  a  man  who 
never  wronged  an  individual  out  of  a  cent  in  his 
life ;  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life ;  as  brave  a  man 
personally  as  Andrew  Jackson  ever  was ;  and  the 
only  mean  thing  I  ever  knew  him  to  do  was  to 
join  the  Southed  Confederacy." 


Worthy  op  Record.  — A  letter  from  an  offi- 
cer who  was  with  Bumside's  expedition  at  the 
battle  of  Camden,  North  Carolina,  says : 

**  I  met  Colonel  Robie,  of  Binghamton,  dur- 
ing the  battle,  with  his  cap  stuck  on  the  badi  part 
of  his  head,  looking  the  happiest  man  I  ever  saw. 
I  remember  meeting  him  as  he  was  leading  the 
centre  of  the  regiment  over  a  heavy  ditch,  with 
sword  drawn,  and  hearing  him  speak  to  and  en- 
courage the  boys  on.  Just  then  a  tremendous 
YoUey  was  poured  into  the  rebel  nest.  *  That's 
it! — a  good  one!'  he  cried.  They  returned  a 
perfect  shower  of  grape  and  camster,  tearing 
through  and  over  us.  Colonel  Robie's  counte- 
nance was  beaming,  and  turning  to  the  men,  he 
called  out,  *  Come  on,  my  chil£en,  I'll  die  with 
you !  Press  on,  my  boys !  Now  is  the  time  to 
show  yourselves!'  And  as  a  rifled  shell  goes 
singing  by  his  head,  he  cries,  in  his  joy, '  Ye 
go£ !  isn't  this  a  handsome  fight  ? ' " 


^  The  Dying  Patriot.  —  A  correspondent  men- 
tions the  following  incident  of  the  lx)mbardmcnt 
of  Fort  Henry : 
^  Of  course  the  Essex  was  thenceforth  unman- 


ageable, and  slowly  drifted  down  iStm  main  dm- 
nel,  and  was  toon  after  met  by  a  steamer,  wliidi 
towed  her  down  to  the  place  occapied  by  the 
boats  before  starting.  Tbe  last  ball  took  dfcct 
in  the  Essex  about  mteen  miniitet  befixra  the  hhd 
flag  came  down«  and,  consequently,  ahe  failed  to 
be  in  at  the  d^th.  One  of  the  acalded  mcoy 
being  told  by  the  physiciant  as  Hmj  wm  driftmg 
down,  that  lie  could  not  live,  aikea  how  the  fight 
went  on.  '  They  have  surraidered*'  waa  the  re- 
ply. <  Glory  to  God ! '  said  he,  in  a  hMe  voioe, 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  waYe  hia  hand. 
*  Glory  to  God!' he  repeiOed;  'I  can  die  now, 
and  don't  care ! '   In  a  few  momenta  he  waa  dead." 


An  Incident  of  Knuunixs. — When  Col- 
onel McNeU's  forces  appfoadied  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  place,  it  was  apparently  deaerted. 
Not  a  soul  could  be  seen  in  the  stneta  or  aboat 
the  place.  This  &ct,  together  with  the  pirevioas 
information  received,  that  Porter  had  drawn  np 
his  men  west  of  the  town,  eonvinced  Golond  Ife- 
Neil  that  a  trap  had  been  set  for  him.    He  in- 

?uired  of  Lieutenant-Colond  Shaffer,  of  Merxiirs 
[orse,  if  he  would  furnish  a  squad  of  ten  vcdun- 
teers  firom  his  detachment  to  reconnoitre  the 
town.  The  number  at  once  came  fiorward,  and 
under  command  of  a  Lieutenant  they  approadied 
the  place,  —  at  first  at  a  moderate  pace ;  then,  in- 
creasing in  speed,  they  dashed  boldly  and  directly 
into  the  town.  No  sooner  had  tl»y  come  into 
musket  range,  than  from  every  door  and  window, 
and  from  behind  every  fence,  chimner,  and  bdld- 
ing  upon  the  route,  poured  a  fearful  tornado  of 
btulets.  The  leaden  messengers  of  death  whixied 
around  the  heroic  ten  like  fidHng  haiL  But  on 
they  went  Death  had  no  terrora  fior  them,  hi 
breathless  anxiety  the  whole  army  gated  after 
them  as  they  rapidly  receded  from  sight,  accom- 

Sanied  by  an  incessant  roar  of  gnns.  On  they 
ashed  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town, 
straight  throueh,  coming  out  on  the  open  ground 
on  tiie  west  side ! 

Here  they  were  beyond  the  range  of  the  rebel 
rifles ;  they  were  now,  however,  between  the  reb- 
els in  the  town  and  the  rebels  on  the  west.  To 
return  in  safety,  thev  must  execute  a  wide  drcoit 
to  the  north  or  south.  But  did  they  choose  this 
method?  Nay.  But  turning  southward  one 
street,  they  plunged  once  more  into  the  deadly 
storm  —  tnis  time  in  a  new  street,  where  the  rifles 
had  not  been  unloaded  during  their  first  passage. 
Forward  they  went,  following  their  brave  leader, 
fearless  and  undaunted,  straight  through  the 
street,  back  to  the  army. 

One  killed,  one  wounded,  and  one  horse  killed, 
were  the  only  injuries  sustained.  Nothing  short 
of  an  almost  direct  interposition  of  Providence 
prevented  the  death  of  every  rider  and  horse.  A 
feat  of  more  brilliant,  heroic,  and  sublime  daring 
has  not  marked  the  history  of  the  war. 


Good  for  the  Ague. — A  Southern  paper  ^ve 
the  following  novel  treatment  for  cunng  dulls: 
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**lt  it  stated  that  a  soldier  of  a  Mississippi  regi- 
ment  at  Pensacola  went  to  Ids  tent  and  blankets, 
the  other  day,  to  fight  through  an  ague.  A  bottle 
of  hot  water  to  his  feet  not  being  conyenient, 
acme  of  his  comrades  went  out  and  picked  up  one 
of  the  numerous  shells  Colonel  Brown  sent  over 
during  the  bombardment,  heated  it  at  the  fire, 
and  put  it  to  bed  with  the  sick  man's  feet  Un- 
liappily,  the  shell  had  lost  its  cap,  but  had  not 
ezpuMied.  The  heat  of  the  camp  fire  accomplished 
what  Lincoln  pvrotechny  had  failed  in,  to  wit, 
an  explosion.  The  tent  was  blown  to  pieces,  and 
some  of  the  men  a  Httle  hurt  and  greatly 
astonished."  __« 

Discipline. — A  captain,  in  one  of  the 

repments,  who  had  been  drinking  qtdte  freely, 
met  a  pnv*te  of  his  company  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  captain  ordered  him  to  '*  halt,"  and 
endeayoring  in  yain  to  assume  a  firm  position  on 
his  feet,  and  to  talk  with  dignified  severity,  ez- 


ni  give  yon  t1  nve  o'clock  to  gissober  in." 


A  Beautiful  Incident. — There  are  bright 
spots  in  the  darkness  of  war.  Deeds  of  mercy 
by  an  enemy  shed  lustre  on  our  common  hu- 
manity. They  have  been  commemorated  in  the 
heroic  song  of  Homer,  and  have  been  eagerly 
caught  and  honored  in  every  age  by  the  human 
bout. 

The  following  was  written  by  a  lady  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  and  commemorates  an 
incident  very  touching  and  beautiful,  which  rests 
upon  the  best  authority,  and  which  ought  to  be 
known: 

**  Colonel  MuUigan  refused  his  parole  at  Lex- 
ington, and  his  wife  resolved  to  share  bis  captinty. 
Accordingly  she  left  her  infant,  fourteen  months 
old,  in  tl£  care  of  one  of  the  strongest  secession- 
ist women  in  the  town.  That  woman  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  little  child,  and  dressed  it  in  the 
captured  American  flag." 


Beaubeoabd's  Bells.  — At  East  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1862,  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  bells,  sent  to  that  place 
by  Major-Generu  Butler,  were  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion. These  bells  were  sent  in  to  New  Orleans 
by  Southerners,  in  response  to  Beauregard's  call 
for  brass  with  which  to  fabricate  cannon  for  use 
against  Union  men.  When  Butler  captured  New 
Orkams,  these  fell  into  his  hands,  and  Boston  be- 
came the  recipient  of  the  trophies. 

There  were  bells  from  church  spires  that  had 
called  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  Saobath  prayers; 
bells  from  plantation  sheds  that  once  summoned 
the  sable  bondmen  to  unrequited  labor ;  school 
bells,  and  steamboat  bells,  and  factory  bells,  large 
and  small ;  many  of  them  in  the  best  order  and 
of  the  finest  tones. 

These  lour  hundred  bells  bore  upon  them  a| 
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Sonthem  tribute  to  Northern  labor.  There  were 
no  ancient  bells,  no  bells  of  historic  worth,  no  old 
Spanish  or  French  relics  —  those  the  Soudiemers 
had  kept,  and  contributed  instead  the  products  of 
Northern  skilL  With  onl^  a  dozen  exceptions, 
the  bells  had  upon  their  nms  or  tops  the  names 
of  Northern  makers — of  the  Buckeye  Works  of 
Cindnnati,  the  Allaire  Works  of  New  York,  of 
Fulton  Founder^,  Pittsbuiv,  and  of  the  founders 
of  Troy,  of  Louuville,  and  other  places.  How 
sugg;e8tive  is  all  this,  and  what  an  added  interest 
it  gives  to  the  poet's  words ! 

O,  swing  them  merrily  to  and  fro ; 
They'll  not  boom  with  a  traitorous  blow. 

Shaped  into  cannon,  not  one  —  they  lie 
Eloquent  tokens  of  victory. 

Sing  out,  O  bells,  on  the  summer  wind ; 
Farragut's  name  with  thy  music  twined. 

The  Crescent  slips  from  the  serpent's  hold. 
Though  bound  in  many  an  angry  fold. 

Oft  ye  have  pealed  for  the  bridal  mom, 
Tolled  for  souls  into  mystery  bom, 

Roused,  on  plantation,  master  and  slave ; 
Yet,  ye  were  doomed,  till  won  by  the  Bx^ve. 

O,  ring  ere  long  for  the  shout  of  peace ; 
Jubilant  ring  when  this  strife  shell  cease. 

Ring  out  Rebellion,  dark  as  a  pall ; 

Ring  for  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  o'er  slL 

Laugh  out  on  the  Northern  winds,  I  pray ; 
Peal  out,  for  tins  is  your  marriage  day. 

Wedded  to  Freedom,  'mid  hills  and  dells. 
Ye  are  no  longer  Beauregard's  bells. 

Previous  to  the  sale,  Mr.  N.  A.  Thompson,  the 
auctioneer,  made  a  most  eloquent  and  patriotic 
speech,  which  was  warmly  applauded,  showing 
how  deeply  in  earnest  the  South  were  in  this  war, 
as  was  instanced  in  the  bells  before  us,  and  calling 
for  an  equal  earnestness  on  our  ^mrt,  if  we  would 
hope  to  preserve  our  country  in  its  integrity. 


Christmas  with  the  Slaves.  —  A  letter 
writer  at  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which  tne  slaves 
kept  the  first  Christmas  after  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation : 

**  Christmas  Eve  was  celebrated  by  the  colored 
people  at  General  Drayton's  plantation.  About 
naif  past  eleven  o'clock  a  bell  was  rung,  and  pre- 
cisely at  twelve  a  pine  fire  was  kindled  in  front 
of  the  cabin  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
Thev  caUed  the  festival  a  serenade  to  Jesus.  One 
of  the  leaders,  of  which  there  were  three,  was 
dressed  in  a  red  coat  with  brass  buttons,  wearing 
white  gloves.  The  females  wore  turbans  made  of 
cotton  nandkerchiefs.  All  ages  were  represented, 
from  the  child  of  one  year  to  the  old  man  of 
ninety. 

"  The  first  ezsreise  consisted  in  singing  hymns 
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and  ■piritual  Bongs,  among  which  were  those  be- 
ginning, '  Salvation !  O,  the  joyful  sound ; '  *  The 
voice  of  free  grace ; '  *  Come,  humble  sinner,  in 
whose  breast ; '  '  O,  poor  sinner,  can't  stand  de 
fire,  can't  stand  de  fire  in  dat  great  day ; '  and  a 
Clmstmas  song  containing  a  medley  of  everything 
the  firuitfUl  mind  of  the  leader  could  suggest,  with 
the  refirain,  *  We'll  wait  till  Jesus  comes/  One  of 
the  leaders  lined  the  hymns,  and  though  none  of 
them  could  read,  it  was  remarkable  with  what 
correctness  they  ffave  the  words.  Their  Scripture 
quotations  were  idso  correct  and  appropriate,  not 
only  having  the  exact  words,  but  naming  the  chap- 
ter and  verse  where  they  could  be  found. 

"  After  singing  for  some  time,  a  prayer-meedng 
was  held.  'The  prayers  were  fervent  and  power- 
ful, and  when  an  dlusion  would  be  made  to  the 
soldiers  who  had  come  from  their  distant  homes, 
in  the  North  country,  to  *  help  and  save  de  poor 
slave,  and,  like  Jesus,  bring  dem  good  tidings  of 
ereat  ioy,'  a  shout  went  up  that  sent  its  notes  on 
vie  stul  night  air  to  the  distant  pickets  in  the  sur- 
rounding pines.  When  asked,  as  they  could  not 
read,  how  they  could  quote  the  Scriptures,  they 
replied :  '  We  have  ears,  massa,  and  when  de 
preacher  give  out  his  texts,  den  we  remembers 
and  says  dem  over  and  over  till  we  never  forgets 
dem  ;  dat's  de  way,  massa,  we  poor  people  learns 
de  Word  of  God.' 

'*  The  next  exercise  consisted  of  speaking  and 
singing,  at  intervals.  While  one  was  speuLing, 
anoUier  would  take  a  blazing  pine  torch  urom  the 
fire,  and  hold  it  up,  so  that  all  might  see  the 
speaker.  At  two  o  clock,  a  recess  was  had,  and 
all  were  invited  to  partake  of  cofiee,  which  luxury 
they  can  now  purchase  without  any  difficulty,  as 
they  have  plenty  of  money,  obtained  of  the  sol- 
diers for  vegetables  and  poultry. 

*'  After  this  came  what  they  called  the  shout- 
ing exercise.  It  was  introduced  by  the  beating  of 
time  by  three  or  four,  with  the  feet  Soon  the  whole 
company  formed  into  a  circle,  and  commenced 
jumping  and  singing  to  the  time  and  tune  of 

•  Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  me, 
Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  me. 
Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  me. 
On  Canaan's  happy  shore }  * 

This  was  continued  until  the  most  fertile  imagi- 
nation was  exhausted,  embracing  an  invitation  to 
sisters,  soldiers,  preachers,  &c.,  to  meet  them  on 
Canaan's  happy  shore. 

"  Never  did  these  poor  slaves  celebrate  a  Christ- 
mas Eve  under  such  circumstances  before.  What- 
ever may  be  their  future,  they  are  now,  '  to  all 
intents,  purposes,  and  constructions  whatever,' 
free ;  that  they  may  *  choose  it  rather '  is  beyond 
question  more  certain." 


Fighting  Ministers.  —  The  editor  of  a  re- 
ligious newspaper  says  that  a  Louisiana  clergy- 
man, writing  over  his  own  name,  remarks : 

"  I  am  one  of  five  ministers,  of  three  different 
denominations,  in  a  single  company,  armed  for  the 
defence  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  three  of  whom 


are  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old.  And  I  tdl 
you  in  candor,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  if  joa 
or  any  of  the  brethren  who  have  urged  on  this 
diaboucal  war,  come  on  with  the  invading  anny, 
I  would  slay  you  with  as  hearty  a  good-will,  mad 
with  as  clear  a  conscience,  as  I  would  the  mid- 
night assassin. 

'<  In  the  name  of  God,  I  conjure  you,  lei  us 
alone,  I  speak  the  spontaneous  sentiment  of 
every  Southern  heart  —  man,  woman,  and  child. 
We  will  never  submit.  We  will  shed  the  last  drop 
of  blood  in  defence  of  our  rights.  You  are  my 
enemy,  and  I  am  yours." 


Incidents  op  Fort  Donelson. — "On  the 
two  battle-grounds  the  scenes  were  fearful  The 
snow  was  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  blood, 
that  it  seemed  like  red  mud  as  you  walked  around 
in  it.  Men  writhing  in  agony,  with  their  feet, 
arms,  or  legs  torn  on^  many  bej;ging  to  be  killed, 
and  one  poor  fellow  was  aelinous,  who  laughed 
hideously  as  he  pointed  to  a  mutilated  stump, 
which  an  hour  ago  had  been  his  arm.  One  old 
man,  dressed  in  homespun,  with  hair  white  as 
snow,  was  sitting,  moanmg  feebly,  a^nst  a  walL 
A  fragment  of  shell  had  struck  him  upon  the 
head,  bruising  off  his  scalp  as  if  detached  firom 
the  skull  by  a  knife,  and  causing  it  to  hang  sus- 
pended from  the  forehead  over  his  face.  In- 
stances of  suffering  were  on  every  hand,  and  added 
to  the  revolting  norrors  of  the  two  fields.  A 
young  Southern  officer,  who  gave  his  name  as 
Charles  C.  Seymour,  of  Memphis,  was  found  on 
the  side  of  a  ravine.  A  ball  had  passed  through 
his  breast,  and  he  had  a  finger  upon  the  wound, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  stop  the  life  which  was 
issuing  out.  He  gave  to  one  of  us  a  little  square 
block  of  dark  wood,  set  in  a  frame  of  gold,  and 
requested  it  to  be  sent  to  his  mother  in  Memphis. 
Some  event  long  past,  a  hidden  history  perhaps, 
was  connected  with  the  strange  memento." 


A  Union  Man. — During  the  combined  expe- 
dition of  General  Sherman  and  Admiral  Porter, 
up  the  Sunflower  River,  Steele's  Bayou,  and  the 
Black  Bayou,  which  failed  in  its  purpose,  Admiral 
Porter's  guide  was  a  negro,  the  same  who  carried 
the  despatch  to  General  Sherman  through  the 
rebel  lines.  When  the  national  forces  arnved  in 
the  midst  of  the  rebel  lines,  a  scouting  party 
came  suddenly  upon  a  house  which  belonged  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  from  whom  the  negro 
had  escaped.  He  ordered  his  old  servant  to  get 
his  horse,  as  the  Yankees  were  coming.  "  Couldn't 
tink  of  it — wouldn't  do  it  for  a  tousand  dollars. 
Ise  a  Union  man,  now,  massa."  The  horse  was 
not  got,  but  the  sheriff  was. 


The  Missiles  at  Antietam.  —  Broken  rail- 
road iron  and  blacksmiths'  tools,  hammers,  chis- 
els, &c.,  were  fired  from  rebel  cannon.  Some  of 
these  missiles  made  a  peculiar  noise,  resembling 
*' which  away,  which  away,"  by  which  the  n»- 
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tional  troops  came  to  distinguish  them  firom  the 
regular  shot  and  shell,  and  as  they  heard  them 
approaching,  would  cry,  **  Turkey  f  turkey  com- 
ing ! "  and  fall  flat  to  avoid  them.  An  artille- 
rist, a  German,  when  he  saw  the  tools  falling 
around  him,  ezdaimed,  **  My  Got !  we  shall  have 
the  blacksmith's  shop  to  come  next ! " 


DIRQB 


boy  drew  his  carbine  and  threatened  to  shoot  them 
if  they  did  not  surrender  at  once.  This  Uiey  did, 
and  marched  before  him  to  the  camp. 


FOK  OKB  WHO  FBLL  DC  BATTLX. 

Book  for  a  soldier !  lay  him  in  the  clover ; 

He  loved  the  fields,  and  they  shall  be  his  cover ; 

Hake  his  mound  with  hers  who  called  him  once  her 
lover; 
Where  the  rain  may  rain  upon  it. 
Where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it, 
Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  upon  1^ 
And  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it. 


him  to  no  dismal  tomb  imder  city  churches ; 
Tkike  him  to  the  fragrant  fields,  by  the   silver 

birches. 
Where  the  whip-poor-will  will  mourn,  where  the 
oriole  perches ; 
Make  his  mound  with  sunshine  on  it. 
Where  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it, 
Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  upon  it, 
And  the  rain  will  rain  upon  it. 

Busy  as  the  busy  bee,  his  rest  should  be  the  clover ; 
Qentle  as  the  lamb  was  he,  and  the  fern  should  be 

his  cover; 
Fem  and  rosemary  shall  grow  my  soldier's  pillow 
over; 
Where  the  rain  may  rain  upon  it, 
Where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it. 
Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  upon  it. 
And  the  bee  wHl  dine  upon  it. 

Sunshine  in  his  heart,  the  rain  would  come  full 

often 
Out  of  those  tender  eyes  which  ever  more  did 

soften; 
He  never  could  look  cold  till  we  saw  him  in  his 
coffin. 
Make  his  mound  with  sunshine  on  it, 
Where  the  wind  may  sigh  upon  it. 
Where  the  moon  may  stream  upon  it, 
And  memory  shall  dream  upon  it. 

**  Captain,"  or  "  Colonel,"  —  whatever  invocation 
Suit  our  hymn  the  best,  no  matter  for  thy  station,  — 
On  thy  grave  the  rain  shall  fall  from  the  eyes  of  a 
mighty  nation ! 
Long  as  the  sun  doth  shine  upon  it 
ShaU  grow  the  goodly  pine  upon  it, 
Long  as  the  stars  do  gleam  upon  it 
ShaU  memory  come  to  dream  upon  it. 


Incident  of  Dbanesville.  —  During  a  skir- 
mish near  Dranesville,  Virginia,  Colonel  Jackson, 
at  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  left  his  negro 
■ervant  in  charge  of  his  horse,  while  he  advanced 
towards  the  enemy.  Seeing  two  rebels,  who  had 
diadiazged  their  muskets,  approaching  him,  the 


A  Contraband  Incident.  —  A  correspond- 
ent, writing  from  Munfordville,  Kentucky,  gives 
the  following : 

"  While  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  quiet  group  coming 
up  the  hill.  First  were  two  intefiigent-looking 
contrabands,  next  a  little  'go-cart,'  drawn  by  a 
mule,  in  which  was  a  female  slave  and  about  a 
dozen  little  negroes,  carefully  wrapped  in  sundry 
and  divers  coats.  An  Uncle  Tom  sort  of  a  chap, 
with  a  Miss  Dinah,  brouffht  up  the  rear.  As 
they  came  by  I  addressed  Tom : 

"*Well,  Uncle,  where  did  your  party  come 
from?' 

"  *  We's  horn  de  town,  dar,  salu* 

'< '  And  where  are  you  going  P  * 

" '  Gwine  home,  sah.' 

*'  *  Then  you  do  not  live  in  the  village  P ' 

'"  No  s  we  lib  right  ober  yonder,  'bout  a  mile  y 
de  secesh  druv  us  from  home.' 

<"  Ah !  well,  now  stop  a  minute,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.' 

** '  Dat  I  do,  sure,  massa.  Jim  [to  the  leader 
of  the  mule  cart],  you  go  on  wid  de  wa»)n,  an' 
I  kotch  you  fore  you  gits  home.  Now,  I  tells  you, 
massa,  all  about  'um.  My  massa  am  Union,  an' 
so  is  all  de  niggers.  Yesterday,  massa  wor 
away  in  de  town,  an'  de  firs'  'dng  we  know,  long 
come  two  or  free  hundred  ob  dem  seceshers,  on 
horses,  an'  lookin'  like  cutfroats.  Golly,  but  de 
gals  wor  scared.  Jus'  right  back  ob  us  wor  de 
Union  soldiers  —  God  bless  [reverentially],  for 
dey  keep  de  secesh  from  killin'  nigger.  De  ge^ 
know  dat,  an'  when  dey  see  de  secesh  comin'  dev 
pitch  de  little  n^ger  in  de  go-cart,  an'  den  we  all 
broke  for  de  Umon  soldiers.' 

« <  So  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  Union  sol- 
diers P ' 

« <  God  bless  jou,  massa,  nebber.  "Slgger  gets 
ahind  dem  Union  soldiers,  secesh  nebber  gets 
'um.  Secesh  steal  nigger — Union  man  nebber 
steal  'unL    Dat's  a  &c',  massa.' 

'*  And,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  the  clever  old 
darky  bade  me  eood  morning,  and  trotted  on  af- 
ter tne  go-cart**       

BoBDEB  Scouts.  —  Among  the  most  active 
and  daring  of  the  Union  scouts  in  the  South- 
west were  four  young  men,  known  as  the  Nor- 
rises  and  Breedms.  Acquainted  with  every  cross- 
road and  by-way,  they  scoured  the  country  for  a 
radius  of  seventy-miles  south  and  east  of  Fort 
Scott.  Their  very  names  were  a  terror  to  se- 
cession, and  eveiT  plan  that  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise was  resorted  to  to  efiect  their  aestruction. 
At  one  time  the  younger  Norris  waa  wounded  in 
a  skirmish,  near  Shanghai,  in  which  six,  out  of  a 
party  of  twelve,  under  Lieutentant  Lewb,  met 
with  a  similar  fate  while  contendmg  against  tre- 
ble their  number  of  the  enemy.    He  was  soon  in 
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the  laddle  again,  howerer,  and  readj  for  the 
laid.  Theae  men  fbnnerlj  lived  in  Golden 
Orove,  Mivwuri,  fifteen  mUei  beyond  LamaT,  in 
tlw  diieedon  of  OreenGeld.  The  elder  Breedin 
liad  B  wife  and  fiunilv  living  there ;  and  being 
anxioua  to  fUit  them,  he  took  with  him  a  paitr 
of  lix  veil-armed  and  determined  men,  and  went 
down.  Their  arriTal  in  the  settlement  became 
known  to  some  of  hia  aeceasion  neighbor!,  and 
•  plan  waa  initantlj  aet  on  foot  to  "  take  them 
inJ'  On  the  third  night,  being  apprehennTe  of 
an  attack,  they  auembled  at  a  housa  in  the  aet- 
tlement,  whete,  after  making  all  neceacer;  prep»- 
laliona,  the;  betook  themaelTas  to  aleep.  Aboot 
two  o'clock  they  were  awakened  bv  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  quietlj  too^  inor  plu^  be- 
hind the  fence  aurroondmg  the  honae,  ready  to 
giTe  the  foe  a  warm  reception.  The  ceceanon 
lince  approached  to  within  thirty  y&rda,  halted, 
■nd  moat  of  them  ditmounted  for  the  attack. 
"  Now,"  aud  the  Obtain,  "  creep  up  cautioutly, 
and  when  I  fire  the  aigntd  ^a,  make  a  ruih  fur 
the  houM  and  aurround  it."  Breedin  and  hii 
Comradei  lay  quietly  in  their  cornera  until  the 
Miemy  were  within  a  few  yarda  of  them,  when 
they  delivered  their  fire  with  terrible  effect,  just 
•a  the  aeceth  Captain  was  about  to  fire  his  "  eig- 
nal  gun."  A  pruoner,  whom  the  attacking  party 
had  with  them,  ahouted  aa  he  heard  the  diactiarge, 
"Oentlnnen,  there'a  a  good  nuinv  signal  guni 
there."  For  a  few  minutes  the  aturmish  waa  a 
hot  one,  when  four  of  the  men,  having  emptied 
■11  tbeir  rifles  and  pistols,  and  fearing  that  they 
■tight  be  aurrounded,  retired  post  the  house  into 
the  timber,  and  made  their  way  to  Fort  Scott,  on 
foot,  leaving  Breedin,  Carpenter,  and  Jones  atiU 
■t  the  fence  fighting.  Jones  had  nothing  but  a 
musket,  but  be  made  every  shot  teU.  Carpen- 
ter, a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  had  left 
his  revolver  in  the  bouse.  After  firing  his 
Sharpe's  rifle,  he  threw  it  down,  ran  into  the 
house,  got  hia  revolver,  and  coolly  closing  the 
door  after  him,  returned  to  his  post  at  the  fcnce. 
Astonished  at  the  telling  and  rapid  fire  from  the 
fence,  the  enemy  became  panic-stricken,  and 
luahing  to  their  horses  with  loud  cries  of  "  We're 
whipped,"  "  We  cant  stand  the  minies,"  &&,  fied 
in  Qtcer  confusion  on  the  Greenfield  road,  leaving 
two  dead  and  six  wounded — two  of  whom  afler- 
warda  died  on  the  field.  They  continued  their 
flight  about  three  miles,  when  the  Captain  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  a  few  of  them )  but  the  bark- 
ing of  some  dogs  started  them  again,  and  no 
more  halts  were  made  until  they  reached  Green- 
field. A  messenger  was  immediately  sent  to 
Price  for  a  regiment  of  troops  to  come  and 
dri^e  Breedin  out  of  the  country. 


WHAT  ABB  TBUUPS) 

Noi  Diamonds  t  tieaion  breaks  bcdi^ 
Beyond  thnr  leproqr  of  light. 
And  all  that'a  chiv^c  and  Ur 
la  goTgoned  by  tfaor  stony  glare. 
Not  Diamond*!  (br  the  |^nt  of  gain 
Is  bat  the  Diamond's  frosty  brain. 
Bespread  in  goldem  beads  of  xom, 
Kentncky  GkIs  the  golden  gnst  enow ; 
It  galleth  her  bewildered  brow. 
My  Maryland  t  ah,  where  art  thou  i 
No  I  Freedom  is  not  won  with  tbem. 
Down,  Diamond  1  down,  perfidiona  gon  I 

Not  Hearts!  —  let's  keep  onr  Heaita  at  bonw; 

They'll  wreck  as  'mid  Oie  battle-fbam. 

We  wont  no  Heorta  to  marshal  forth 

Against  the  Yikings  of  the  North. 

No !  we  will  moke  reverberate 

The  death-dirge  of  the  fools  of  Fate. 

Hearts,  ye  have  ever  tlingged  and  swilled 

The  hurly-burlies  of  the  world  I 

If  Sherman  comes  to  cut  onr  throaty 

Whatthen?    \Vhy,  send  his  horaea  oats  I 

Pooh,  pooh  I  he  did  not  couch  the  Uow 

Which  laid  poor  Beaufort  socked  below. 

The  darkies  did  it  all ',  just  so ! 

If  Qrsnt  swoops  down  o'er  Bdmont  plain. 

And  cumbers  bluff  snd  wood  irith  alam,  — 

Good  fellow  1     Swill  him  with  champagne  I 

Hearts,  yc  would  gild  the  robber's  luer  1 

Down  I  down  I  ye  are  betrayers  ben  I 

Not  Spades !  w«  are  but  too  expert 

In  technicalities  of  dirt. 

Scaip,  redan,  bastion,  and  Innetts 

But  moke  our  native  valor  fist. 

If  Courage  imps  an  eyrie  pitch. 

Dear  Courage,  yon  must  dig  a  ditch. 

With  bloody  signs  the  welkin's  big  — 

Portentous  symbols !  we  must  dig ! 

Sangrado,  M.  D.,  fimied  in  Seville, 

Dosed  generations  to  the  DeriL 

He  killed,  like  any  Pottowatomie^ 

V/ith  tepid  water  and  phlebotomy. 

He  knew  his  ahoching  thanmatnrgy 

Was  death  to  laymen  and  to  clergy. 

But  then  the  Doctor  wrote,  irith  trsnH, 

A  tome,  to  prove,  above  all  cavil. 

That  his  curriculum  —  hispbn  — 

WsB  Gileod's  bslm  to  damsged  nun; 

And  not  by  any  hoak  or  crook 

Would  old  Saogrsdo  snub  his  book. 

O,  "  bum  the  books,"  and  down  miui-Inmpa ! 

We  scoop  our  graves  when  Spades  an  tramps 


in  their   to  ihe  K 


Eight  horses  were  left  by  the 
flight;  these  were  captured  by  Breedin  and  hia 
companions,  and  oiler  scouring  the  country  two 
days  longra',  they  returned  to  Fort  Scott,  bring- 
ing two  prisoners,  the  eight  secession  horses,  and 
the  horses  left  b]*  their  own  party.  The  distance 
is  about  seventy  miles.  The  secession  party,  by 
their  own  account,  numbered  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men. 


ithing-itei  of  the'Weat  Foiat  sclu»l,  that  we  oi 
u)  imert  it  in  our  Tsble.    Price  may  ' 

the  powerttbttbci  but  the  poeti  will  m 

He  mij  he  defcited;  but  the  people  will  love  nii^ 
■It  biDi,  bonai  him,  sud  wcir  bun  forever  in  t 
heart  of  heuts,  because  he  dsrad  to  do.— Sntf 


puucma,  ana  dp> 
»l,tIiatweare>M 
DSf  be  snubbed  by 
ill  immonaliM  hiss. 
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Tm,  Clubs  I    One's  inspiration  jumps, 
And  cuts  a  caper  I    Clubs  and  trumps ! 
Di'monds  will  not  appease  the  dead 
That  shake  beneath  the  brigand's  tread, 
Under  the  sands  of  Hilton  Head. 
Lo !  Carolina  is  ablaze ! 
Bold  beauty !  loveliest  of  our  days  I 
Her  fruitful  fields  one  scorching  pyre  — 
She's  shrined  the  very  Queen  of  rite ! 
Hearts !  would  ye  give  inyaders  tears? 
Clubs  are  the  Hearts  for  buccaneers. 
Spades !  would  ye  nest  them  in  the  earth, 
Rotting  the  spring's  emblossomed  l^rth  ? 
No !  let  the  buzzard  kiss  his  kind. 
As  they  bloat  in  the  nostrils  of  the  wind  ; 
Each  corpse  **a  black  flag,"  mightier  far 
Than  the  rags  that  token  the  hell  of  war! 

Lo !  for  a  trump  to  beat  them  all — 
A  trump  beyond  a  system's  thrall. 
Advance,  thou  worthiest  and  best— 
Our  grim  old  Scipio  of  the  West ! 
Thou  wast  not  suckled  in  the  schools; 
But  thou  canst  conquer  in  spite  of  rules. 
'Gainst  thee  Red-Tape  is  all  aglow ; 
But  mark  his  legions !  how  they  go. 
Hounding  the  haunches  of  the  foe ! 
With  havoc  still  the  clouds  are  dun 
That  crouched  o'er  fiiUen  Lexington ; 
Yet  cleaves  his  evcr-sheathless  blade 
'Yond  Osage  and  the  Gasconade, 
Soon  will  the  thunder  of  his  bands 
Boom  through  the  lusty  prairie  lands, 
Thick  with  &e  lightning  of  their  brands. 
On,  hero !  for  the  Southern  heart 
Knows  thee  and  loves  thee  as  thou  art ! 
Thou  Trump  of  Trumps !  anointed  thrice  ! 
Our  Sword  and  Buckler —  Sterling  Price! 


tain  whether  the  rebels  were  retreating  or  reen- 
fordng.  Their  batteries  would  remain  in  posi- 
tion in  either  case ;  and  as  they  had  withdrawn 
nearly  all  their  troops  from  view,  the^  was  only 
the  doubtful  indication  of  columns  of  dust  to  the 


rear. 


THE  STORY  OF  ANTIETAM. 

By  George  W.  Smallet. 

Battlb-Field  of  Axtietam,  { 
Wednesday  Evening,  Sept.  17, 1862. ) 

Fierce  and  desperate  battle  between  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  has  raged  since  daylight,  yet 
night  closes  on  an  uncertain  field.  It  is  the 
greatest  fight  since  Waterloo,  all  over  the  field 
contested  with  an  obstinacy  equal  even  to  Water- 
loo. K  not  wholly  a  victory  to-night,  I  believe 
it  is  the  prelude  to  a  victory  to-morrow.  But 
vrhat  can  be  foretold  of  the  future  of  a  fight  in 
which  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night 
the  best  troops  of  the  continent  have  fought  with- 
out decisive  result  ? 

Afler  the  brilliant  victory  near  Middletown, 
General  McClellan  pushed  forward  his  army  rap- 
idly, and  reached  Keedysville  with  three  corps  on 
Monday  night  That  march  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. On  the  day  following  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  idly  until  night.  Artillery  was 
busy  at  intervals,  once  in  the  morning  openine; 
with  spirit,  and  continuing  for  half  an  nour  with 
vigor,  till  the  rebel  battery,  as  usual,  was  si- 
lenced. 

McClellan  was  on  the  hill  where  Benjamin's 
battenr  was  stationed,  and  found  himself  sudden- 
ly under  a  rather  heavy  fire.    It  ynM  still  uncer- 


On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Hooker  was  or- 
dered to  cross  the  Andetam  C&eek  with  his  corpt, 
and,  feeling  the  left  of  the  enemy,  to  be  ready  to 
attack  next  morning.  During  the  day  of  appar- 
ent inactivity,  McClellan,  it  may  be  supposed, 
had  been  maturing  his  plan  of  oattle,  of  which 
Hooker's  movement  was  one  development 

The  position  on  either  side  was  peculiar. 
When  Richardson  advanced  on  Monday,  ne  found 
the  enemy  deplojred  and  displayed  in  force  on  a 
crescent-shaped  ridge,  the  outline  of  which  fal- 
lowed more  or  less  exacUy  the  course  of  Antie- 
tam  Creek.  Their  lines  were  then  forming,  and 
the  revelation  of  force  in  front  of  the  ground 
which  they  really  intended  to  hold,  was  probably 
meant  to  delay  our  attack  until  their  arrange- 
ments to  receive  it  were  complete. 

During  that  day  they  kept  their  troops  exposed, 
and  did  not  move  them  even  to  avoid  the  artil- 
lery-fire, which  must  have  been  occasionally  annoy- 
ing. Next  morning  the  lines  and  columns  which 
had  darkened  comnelds  and  hill-crests  had  been 
withdrawn.  Broken  and  wooded  ground  behind 
the  sheltering  hills  concealed  the  rebel  masses. 
What  from  our  front  looked  like  only  a  narrow 
summit  fringed  with  woods  was  a  broad  table- 
land of  forest  and  ravine ;  cover  for  troops  every- 
where, nowhere  easy  access  for  an  enemy.  Toe 
smoothly  sloping  surface  in  front  and  the  sweep- 
inff  crescent  of  slowly  mingling  lines  was  all  a 
delusion.    It  was  all  a  rebel  stronghold  beyond. 

Under  the  base  of  these  hills  runs  the  deep 
stream  called  Antietam  Creek,  fordable  only  at 
distant  points.  Three  bridges  cross  it ;  one  on 
the  Hagerstown  road,  one  on  the  Sharpsburg 
pike,  one  to  the  lefr  in  a  deep  recess  of  steeply- 
falling  hills.  Hooker  passea  the  first  to  reach 
the  ford  by  which  he  crossed,  and  it  was  held  by 
Pleasanton  with  a  reserve  of  cavalry  during  the 
battie.  The  second  was  close  under  the  rebel 
centre,  and  no  way  important  to  yesterday's  fight 
At  the  third  Bumside  attacked,  and  finally  crossed. 
Between  the  first  and  third  lay  most  of  tne  battle- 
lines.  They  stretched  four  miles  from  right  to 
left. 

Unaided  attack  in  front  was  impossible.  Mc- 
Clellan's  forces  lay  behind  low,  disconnected 
ridges  in  front  of  the  rebel  summits,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  unwooded.  They  gave  some  cover  for  artil- 
lery, and  guns  were  therefore  massed  on  the  cen- 
tre. The  enemy  had  the  Shepherdstown  road,  and 
the  Hagerstown  and  Williampsort  road,  both 
open  to  him  in  rear  for  retreat  Along  one  or 
the  other,  if  beaten,  he  must  fly.  This,  among 
other  reasons,  determined,  perhaps,  the  plan  of 
battle  which  McClellan  finally  resolved  upon. 

The  plan  was  generally  as  follows:  Hooker 
was  to  cross  on  the  right,  establish  himself  on  the 
enemy's  left  if  possible,  flanking  his  position,  and 
to  open  the  fight    Sumner^  Franklin,  and  MaiUH 
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field  were  to  send  their  forces  also  to  the  right,  co- 
operatinff  with  and  sustaining  Hooker's  attack, 
woile  adyancing  also  nearer  the  centre.  The 
heavy  work  in  the  centre  was  left  mostly  to  the 
batteries,  Porter  massing  his  infantry  supports  in 
the  hollows.  On  the  left,  Bumside  was  to  carry 
the  bridge  already  referred  to,  adyancing  then  by 
a  road  which  enters  the  pike  at  Sharpsbur^,  turn- 
ing at  once  the  rebel  flank,  and  destroying  his 
line  of  retreat  Porter  and  Sykes  were  held  in 
resenre.  It  is  obvious  that  the  complete  success 
of  a  plan  contemplating  widely  divergent  move- 
ments of  separate  corps,  must  largely  depend  on 
accurate  timmg — that  the  attacks  should  be  sim- 
ultaneous, and  not  successive. 

Hooker  moved  Tuesday  afternoon  at  four,  cross- 
ing the  creek  at  a  ford  above  the  bridge  and  well 
to  the  right,  without  opposition.  Fronting  south- 
west, his  line  advanced  not  quite  on  the  rebel 
flank,  but  overlapping  and  threatening  it  Turn- 
ing off  firom  the  road  after  passing  the  stream,  he 
sent  forward  cavalry  skirmishers  straight  into  the 
woods  and  over  the  fields  beyond.  Rebel  pick- 
ets withdrew  slowly  before  them,  firing  scattering 
and  harmless  shots.  Tumiog  again  to  the  left, 
the  cavalry  went  down  on  the  rebel  flank,  coming 
suddenly  dose  to  a  battery  which  met  them  with 
unexpected  grape  and  canister.  It  being  the  na- 
ture of  cavalry  to  retire  before  batteries,  this  com- 
pany loyally  followed  the  law  of  its  being,  and 
came  swiftly  back  without  pursuit. 

Artillery  was  sent  to  the  front,  infantry  was 
rapidly  deployed,  and  skirmishers  went  out  in 
front  and  on  either  flank.  The  cori)s  moved  for- 
ward compactly.  Hooker,  as  usual,  reconnoitring 
in  person.  They  came  at  last  to  an  open  grass- 
sown  field  enclosed  on  two  sides  with  woods,  pro- 
tected on  the  right  by  a  hill,  and  entered  through 
a  cornfield  in  the  rear.  Skirmishers  penetrating 
these  woods  were  instantly  met  by  rebel  shots, 
but  held  their  ground,  and,  as  soon  as  supported, 
advanced  and  cleared  the  timber.  Beyond,  on 
the  left  and  in  front,  volleys  of  musketry  opened 
heavily,  and  a  battle  seemed  to  have  begun  a 
little  sooner  than  it  was  expected. 

General  Hooker  formed  nis  lines  with  precision 
and  without  hesitation.  Rickett's  division  went 
into  the  woods  on  the  left  in  force.  Meade,  with 
the  Pennsylvania  reserves,  formed  in  the  centre. 
Doubleday  was  sent  out  on  the  right,  pUmting 
his  guns  on  the  hill,  and  opening  at  once  on  a 
rebel  battery  that  began  to  enfilade  the  central 
line.  It  was  already  dark,  and  the  rebel  position 
could  only  be  discovered  by  the  flashes  of  their 
guns.  They  pushed  forward  boldly  on  the  right, 
after  losing  ground  on  the  other  flank,  but  made 
no  attempt  to  regain  their  hold  on  the  woods. 
The  fight  flashed,  and  glimmered,  and  fiided,  and 
finally  went  out  in  the  dark. 

Hooker  had  found  out  what  he  wanted  to  know. 
When  the  firing  ceased,  the  hostile  lines  lay  close 
to  each  other  —  their  pickets  so  near  that  six 
rebels  were  captured  duiing  the  night.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  fight  should  recommence  at 
daylight  Neither  side  had  sufiered  considerable 
loss ;  it  was  a  skirmish,  not  a  battle.    *'  We  are 


through  for  to-night,  gentlemen,"  remarked  the 
Genenl ;  '*  but  to-morrow  we  fight  the  battle  that 
will  decide  the  fate  of  the  repumic" 

Not  long  after  the  firing  ceased,  it  sprang  op 
again  on  the  left.  Genenl  Hooker,  who  had 
taken  his  headquarters  in  a  bam,  which  had 
been  nearly  the  focus  of  the  rebel  artillery,  was 
out  at  once.  First  came  rapid  and  unusually 
frequent  picket-shots,  then  several  heavj  volleys. 
The  General  listened  a  moment,  and  smiled  grim- 
ly. "  We  have  no  troops  there.  The  rebels  are 
shooting  each  other.  It  is  Fair  Oaka  over  again." 
So  everybody  lay  down  again,  but  all  the  night 
through  there  were  firequent  alarms. 

MclTlellan  had  been  informed  of  the  nightfs 
work,  and  of  the  certainties  awaiting  the  dawn. 
Sumner  was  ordered  to  move  his  corps  at  ooce, 
and  was  expected  to  be  on  the  ground  at  daylight 
From  the  extent  of  the  rebel  fines  developed  in 
the  evening,  it  was  plain  that  they  had  gathered 
their  whole  army  behind  the  heights,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  shock. 

The  battle  began  with  the  dawn.  Morning 
found  both  armies  just  as  they  had  slept,  almost 
close  enough  to  look  into  each  other's  eves.  The 
left  of  Meade's  reserves  and  the  right  oi  RidLetts* 
line  became  engaged  at  nearly  the  same  moment, 
one  with  artillery,  the  other  with  infantry.  A 
battery  was  almost  immediately  pushed  forward 
beyond  the  central  woods,  over  a  ploughed  field, 
near  the  top  of  the  slope  where  the  cornfield  be- 
gan. On  this  open  field,  in  the  com  beyond,  and 
in  the  woods,  which  stretched  forward  into  the 
broad  fields,  like  a  promontory  into  the  ocean, 
were  the  hardest  and  deadliest  struggles  of  the 
day. 

For  half  an  hour  after  the  battle  had  grown  to 
its  full  strength,  the  line  of  fire  swayed  neither 
way.  Hooker's  men  were  fully  up  to  their  work. 
They  saw  their  General  everywhere  in  firont,  never 
away  from  the  fire ;  and  all  the  troops  believed  in 
their  commander,  and  fought  with  a  wilL  Two 
thirds  of  them  were  the  same  men  who,  under 
McDowell,  had  broken  at  Manassas. 

The  half  hour  oassed ;  the  rebels  began  to  give 
way  a  Uttle  —  only  a  Httle ;  but  at  the  first  indi- 
cation of  a  receding  fire.  Forward,  was  the  word, 
and  on  went  the  Ime  with  a  cheer  and  a  rusL 
Back  across  the  cornfield,  leaving  dead  and 
wounded  behind  them,  over  the  fence,  and  across 
the  road,  and  then  back  again  into  the  dark  woods, 
which  closed  around  them,  went  the  retreating 
rebels. 

Meade  and  his  Pennsylvanians  followed  hard 
and  fast — followed  till  they  came  within  ea^ 
range  of  the  woods,  among  which  they  saw  their 
beaten  enemy  disappearing  —  followed  still,  with 
another  cheer,  and  flung  themselves  against  the 
cover. 

But  out  of  those  gloomy  woods  came  suddenly 
and  heavily  terrible  volleys — volleys  which  smote, 
and  bent,  and  broke  in  a  moment  that  eager  front, 
and  hurled  them  swiftly  back  for  half  the  distance 
they  had  won.  Not  swiftly,  nor  in  panic,  any  fiur- 
ther.  Gosing  up  their  shattered  lines,  they  came 
slowly  away;  a  regiment  where  a  farig^m  had 
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been ;  hardly  a  brigade  where  a  whole  division 
had  been  victorious.  They  had  met  at  the  woods 
the  first  volleys  of  musketry  from  fresh  troops  — 
had  met  them  and  returned  them  till  their  line 
had  yielded  and  gone  down  before  the  weight  of 
fire,  and  till  their  ammunition  was  exhausted. 

In  ten  minutes  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed 
to  have  changed ;  it  was  the  rebels  now  who  were 
advancing,  pouring  out  of  the  woods  in  endless 
lines,  sweepmg  through  the  cornfield  from  which 
their  comrades  had  just  fled.  Hooker  sent  in  his 
nearest  brigade  to  meet  them,  but  it  could  not  do 
the  work.  He  called  for  another.  There  was 
nothing  close  enough,  unless  he  took  it  from  his 
right.  His  right  might  be  in  danger  if  it  was 
weakened ;  but  his  centre  was  already  threatened 
with  annihilation.  Not  hesitating  one  moment, 
he  sent  to  Doubleday,  **  Give  me  your,  best  bri- 
gade instantlv.** 

^  The  best  brigade  came  down  the  hiU  to  the 
right  on  the  run,  went  through  the  timber  in 
front,  through  a  storm  of  shot  and  bursting  shell, 
and  crashing  limbs,  over  the  open  field  beyond, 
and  straight  into  the  cornfield,  passing,  as  they 
went,  the  fragments  of  three  brigades  shattered  by 
the  rebel  fire,  and  streaming  to  the  rear.  They 
passed  by  Hooker,  whose  eyes  lighted  as  he  saw 
these  veteran  troops,  led  by  a  soldier  whom  he 
knew  he  could  trust  *'I  think  they  will  hold 
it,**  he  said. 

General  Hartsuff  took  his  troops  very  steadily, 
but,  now  that  they  were  under  fiie,  not  hurriedly, 
up  the  hill  from  which  the  cornfield  benns  to  de- 
scend, and  formed  them  on  the  crest.  Not  a  man 
who  was  not  in  full  view — not  one  who  bent  be- 
fore the  storm.  Firing  at  first  in  volleys,  they 
fired  then  at  will  with  wonderful  rapidity  and 
effect  The  whole  line  crowned  the  hill,  and 
stood  out  darkl;^  against  the  sky,  but  lighted  and 
shrouded  ever  in  flame  and  smoke.  They  were 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  and 
another  regiment  which  I  cannot  remember  —  old 
troops  all  of  them. 

There  for  half  an  hour  they  held  the  ridge, 
unyielding  in  purpose,  exhaustless  in  courage. 
There  were  gaps  in  the  line,  but  it  nowhere  bent 
Their  General  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the 
fight,  but  they  fought  on.  Their  supports  did  not 
come — they  determined  to  win  without  them. 
They  began  to  go  down  the  hill  and  into  the  com ; 
they  did  not  stop  to  think  that  their  ammunition 
was  nearly  gone;  they  were  there  to  win  that 
field,  and  thev  won  it  The  rebel  line  for  the 
second  time  fled  through  the  com  and  into  the 
woods.  I  cannot  tell  how  few  of  Hartsuff 's  bri- 
gade were  left  when  the  work  was  done ;  but  it 
vras  done.  There  was  no  more  gallant,  deter- 
mined, heroic  fighting  in  all  this  desperate  day. 
General  Hartsuff  is  very  severely  wounded ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  he  counts  his  success  too  dearly 
purchased. 

The  crisis  of  the  fight  at  this  point  had  arrived. 
Bicketts'  division,  vainly  endeavoring  to  advance, 
and  exhausted  by  the  effort,  had  fallen  back. 
Part  of  Mansfield  8  corps  was  ordered  in  to  their 
relief;  but  Mansfield's  troops  came  back  again 


and  their  General  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
left  nevertheless  was  too  extended  to  be  turned, 
and  too  strong  to  be  broken.  Hicketts  sent  word 
he  could  not  advance,  but  could  hold  his  ground. 
Doubleday  had  kept  his  guns  at  work  on  the 
right,  and  had  finally  silenced  a  rebel  battery 
that  for  half  an  hour  had  poured  in  a  g^dling  en- 
filading fire  along  Hooker's  central  line.  There 
were  woods  in  front  of  Doubleday's  hill  which 
the  rebels  held,  but  so  long  as  those  guns  pointed 
towards  them  they  did  not  care  to  attack. 

With  his  left,  then,  able  to  take  care  of  itself, 
with  his  right  impregnable,  with  two  brigades  of 
Mansfield  still  fresh  and  coming  rapidly  up,  and 
with  his  centre  a  second  time  victorious.  General 
Hooker  determined  to  advance.  Orders  were 
sent  to  Crawford  and  Gordon  —  the  two  Mans- 
field brigades— to  move  forward  at  once,  the  bat- 
teries in  the  centre  were  ordered  to  advance ;  the 
whole  line  was  called  on,  and  the  General  himself 
went  forward. 

To  the  right  of  the  cornfield  and  beyond  it 
was  a  point  of  woods.  Once  carried  and  firmly 
held,  it  was  the  key  of  the  position.  Hooker  de- 
termined to  take  it  He  rode  out  in  front  of  his 
farthest  troops  on  a  hill  to  examine  the  ground 
for  a  battery.  At  the  top  he  dismounted  and 
went  forward  on  foot,  completed  his  reconnois- 
sauQC,  returned,  and  remounted.  The  musketry 
fire  from  the  point  of  woods  was  all  the  while 
extremely  hot  As  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirmp 
a  fresh  volley  of  rifle  bullets  came  whizzing  by. 
The  tall,  soldierly  figure  of  the  General,  the  white 
horse  which  he  rode,  the  elevated  place  where  he 
was,  all  made  him  a  most  dangerously  conspic- 
uous mark.  So  he  had  been  all  day,  riding  often 
without  a  staff  officer  or  an  orderly  near  mm,  — 
all  sent  off  on  urgent  duty,  —  visible  everywhere  on 
the  field.  The  rebel  bulleU  had  foUowed  him  all 
day,  but  they  had  not  hit  him,  and  he  would  not 
regard  them. 

Kemounting  on  this  hill,  he  had  not  ridden 
five  steps  when  he  was  stmck  in  the  foot  by  a 
baU.  Three  men  were  shot  down  at  the  same 
moment  by  his  side.  The  air  was  alive  with 
bullets.  He  kept  on  his  horse  a  few  minutes, 
though  the  wound  was  severe  and  excessively 
painful,  and  would  not  dismount  till  he  had  given 
his  last  order  to  advance.  He  was  himself  in  the 
very  front  Swaying  unsteadily  on  his  horse,  he 
turned  in  his  seat  to  look  about  him.  **  There  is 
a  regiment  to  the  right  Order  it  forward !  Craw- 
ford and  Gordon  are  coming  up.  Tell  them  to 
carry  those  woods  and  hold  them  —  and  it  is  our 
fight ! " 

It  was  found  that  the  bullet  had  passed  com- 
pletely through  his  foot  The  surgeon,  who  ex- 
amined it  on  the  spot,  could  ^ve  no  opinion 
whether  bones  were  broken  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  though  grazed  they  were  not 
fractured.  Of  course  the  severity  of  the  wound 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field, 
which  he  believed  already  won,  so  far  as  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  win  it  It  was  nine  o'clock. 
The  fight  had  been  furious  since  five.  A  large 
part  of  his  command  was  broken,  but  with  ms 
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right  still  untouched,  and  with  Crawford's  and 
Gordon's  brigades  lust  up,  above  all,  with  the 
advance  of  the  whole  central  line,  which  the  men 
had  heard  ordered  with  cheers,  and  with  a  regi- 
ment already  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  he  want«i, 
he  might  well  leave  the  fields  thinking  the  battle 
was  won  —  that  his  battle  was  won,  for  I  am 
writing  only  about  the  attack  on  the  rebel  left. 

I  see  no  reason  why  I  shoidd  disguise  mv  ad- 
miration of  General  Hooker's  bravery  ana  sol- 
dieriy  ability.  Remaining  neariy  all  the  morning 
on  the  right,  I  could  not  help  seeing  the  sagacity 
and  promptness  of  his  movements,  how  com- 
pletely his  troops  were  kept  in  hand,  how  devot- 
edly they  trusted  him,  how  keen  was  his  insight 
into  the  battle,  how  every  opportunity  was  seized, 
and  every  reverse  was  checked  and  turned  into 
another  success.  I  say  this  the  more  unreservedly, 
because  I  have  no  personal  relation  whatever  with 
him,  never  saw  him  till  the  day  before  the  fight, 
and  don't  like  his  politics  or  opmions  in  geueraL 
But  what  are  politics  in  such  a  battle  ? 

Sumner  amved  just  as  Hooker  was  leaving, 
and  assumed  command.  Crawford  and  Gordon 
had  gone  into  the  woods,  and  were  holding  them 
stouUy  against  heavy  odds.  As  I  rode  over 
towards  the  left  I  met  Sumner  at  the  head  of  his 
column,  advancing  rapidly  through  the  timber, 
opposite  where  Crawford  was  fighting.  The  vet- 
eran General  was  riding  alone  in  the  forest,  far 
ahead  of  his  leading  brigade,  his  hat  off,  his  gray 
hair,  and  beard,  and  mustache  strangely  con- 
trasting with  the  fire  in  his  eyes  and  his  mar- 
tial air,  as  he  hurried  on  to  where  the  bullets  were 
thickest. 

Sedgwick's  division  was  in  advance,  moving 
forwuti  to  support  Crawford  and  Gordon.  Rebel 
reenforcements  were  approaching  also,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  roads  was  a^san  to  be  renewed. 
Sumner  sent  forward  two  divisions — Richardson 
and  French — on  the  left.  Sedgwick,  moving  in 
column  of  divisions  through  the  woods  in  rear, 
deployed  and  advanced  in  Ime  over  the  cftmfield. 
There  was  a  broad  interval  between  him  and  the 
nearest  division,  and  he  saw  that  if  the  rebel  line 
were  complete,  his  own  division  was  in  immediate 
danger  of  being  flanked.  But  his  orders  were  to 
advance,  and  those  are  the  orders  which  a  soldier 
—  and  Sedgwick  is  every  inch  a  soldier  —  loves 
best  to  hear. 

To  extend  his  own  front  as  far  as  possible,  he 
ordered  the  Thirty-fourth  Xew  York  to  move  by 
the  left  flank.  The  manoeuvre  was  attempted  un- 
der a  fire  of  the  greatest  intensity,  and  the  regi- 
ment broke.  At  the  same  moment,  the  enemy, 
Serceiving  their  advantage,  came  round  on  that 
ank.  Crawford  was  obliged  to  give  way  on  the 
right,  and  his  troops,  pouring  in  confusion  through 
the  ranks  of  Sedgwick's  advance  brigade,  threw 
it  into  disorder,  and  back  on  the  second  and  third 
lines.    The  enemy  advanced,  their  fire  increasing. 

General  Sedgwick  was  three  times  wounded,  m 
the  shoulder,  leg,  and  wrist,  but  he  persisted  in 
remaining  on  the  field  so  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  saving  it.  His  Adjutant-General,  Major 
Sedgwick,  bravely  rallying  and  trying  to  re-form 


the  troops,  was  shot  through  the  body,  the  boUet 
lod^^ng  in  the  spine,  and  ml  from  his  horse.  Se* 
vere  as  the  wound  is,  it  is  probably  not  mortaL 
Lieutenant  Howe,  of  Genml  Sedgwick's  sti^ 
endeavored  vainly  to  rally  the  Thirty-fourth  New 
York.  They  were  badly  cut  up,  and  would  not 
stand.  Half  their  officers  were  killed  or  wounded, 
their  colors  shot  to  pieces,  the  color-serseant  kiDed, 
every  one  of  the  color-guard  wounded.  Only 
thirty-two  were  afterwards  got  together. 

The  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  went  into  action 
with  seventeen  officers  and  neariy  six  hundred 
men.  Nine  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
some  of  the  latter  are  prisoners.  Captain  Simooi^ 
Captain  Saunders  of  the  sharpshooters.  Lieuten- 
ant Derby,  and  Lieutenant  Berry  are  kiUed. 
Captain  Bartlett  and  Captain  Jocelyn,  Lieuten- 
ant Spurr,  Lieutenant  Gale,  and  Lieutenant  Brad- 
ley are  wounded.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
men  were  the  only  remains  that  could  be  collected 
of  this  splendid  regiment 

General  Dana  was  wounded.  General  How- 
ard, who  took  command  of  the  division  after 
General  Sedgwick  was  disabled,  exerted  himadf 
to  restore  oraer ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  there. 
General  Sumner  ordered  the  line  to  be  re-formed. 
The  test  was  too  severe  for  volunteer  troops  under 
such  a  fire.  Sumner  himself  attempted  to  arrest 
the  disorder,  but  to  little  purpose.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Revere  and  Captain  Audenried,  of  his 
staff^  were  wounded  severely,  but  not  dangerously. 
It  was  impossible  to  hold  the  position.  General 
Sumner  withdrew  die  division  to  the  rear,  and 
once  more  the  cornfield  was  abandoned  to  the 
enemy. 

French  sent  word  he  could  hold  his  ground. 
Richardson,  while  gallantly  leading  a  regiment 
under  a  heavy  fire,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
shoulder.  General  Meagher  was  wounded  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade.  The  loss  in  general  offioen 
was  becoming  frightful 

At  one  o'clock  afiairs  on  the  right  had  a  gloomv 
look.  Hooker's  troops  were  greatly  exhausteo, 
and  their  General  away  from  the  neld.  Mans- 
field's were  no  better.  Sumner's  command  had 
lost  heavily,  but  two  of  his  divisions  were  still 
comparatively  fresh.  Artillery  was  yet  playinz 
vigorously  in  front,  though  the  ammunition  a 
many  of  the  batteries  was  entirely  exhausted, 
and  they  had  been  compelled  to  retire. 

Doubieday  held  the  ri^ht  inflexibly.  Sumner's 
headquarters  were  now  m  the  narrow  field  where, 
the  night  before.  Hooker  had  begun  the  figfaL 
AH  that  had  been  gained  in  front  had  been  losL 
The  enemy's  batteries,  which,  if  advanced  and 
served  vigorously,  mi^ht  have  made  sad  work 
with  the  closely-massed  troops,  were  fortunately 
either  partially  disabled  or  short  of  ammunition. 
Sumner  was  confident  that  he  could  hold  his 
own,  but  another  advance  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
be  too  much  exhausted  to  attack. 

At  this  crisis  Franklin  came  up  with  fresh  troops 
and  formed  on  the  left.  Slocum,  commanding  one 
division  of  the  corps,  was  sent  forward  along  the 
slopes  lying  under  the  first  ranges  of  the  rebel 
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hUlfl,  while  Smith,  with  the  other  diTlsion,  was  or- 
dered to  retake  the  cornfields  and  woods  which 
all  day  had  been  so  hotly  contested.  It  was  done 
in  the  handsomest  style.  His  Maine  and  Vermont 
regiments,  and  the  rest,  went  forward  on  the  run, 
aiuL  cheering  as  they  went,  swept  like  an  ava- 
lanohe  through  the  cornfields,  fell  upon  the  woods, 
deared  them  in  ten  minutes,  and  held  them. 
They  were  not  again  retaken. 

Tiie  field  and  its  ghastly  harvest  which  the 
Beaper  had  gathered  in  those  fatal  hours  re- 
mained finally  with  us.  Four  times  it  had  been 
lost  and  won.  The  dead  are  strewn  so  thickly 
that  as  you  ride  over  it  you  cannot  ^de  vour 
hone's  steps  too  carefully.  Pale  and  bloody  faces 
are  everywnere  upturned.  Thev  are  sad  and  ter- 
r9>le;  but  there  is  nothing  wnich  makes  one's 
heart  beat  so  quickly  as  the  imploring  look  of 
Borely  woimded  men,  who  beckon  wearily  for  help 
which  you  cannot  stay  to  giye. 

General  Smith's  attack  was  so  sudden  that  his 
Bttccess  was  accomplished  with  no  CTcat  loss.  He 
had  gained  a  point,  however,  which  compelled 
him  to  expect  every  moment  an  attack,  and  to 
hold  which,  if  the  enemy  again  brought  up  re- 
aerves,  would  task  his  best  energies  and  best 
troops.  But  the  long  strife,  the  heavy  losses,  in- 
cessant fighting  over  the  same  ground  repeatedly 
lost  and  won  inch  by  inch,  and  more  than  all,  per- 
haps, the  fear  of  Bumside  on  the  left  and  Porter 
in  firont,  held  the  enemy  in  check.  For  two  or 
three  hours  there  was  a  lull  even  in  the  cannon- 
ade on  the  riffht,  which  hitherto  had  been  inces- 
aant.  McClellan  had  been  over  on  the  field  after 
Sumner's  repulse,  but  had  speedily  returned  to 
his  headouarters.  Sumner  a^ain  sent  word  that 
he  was  aole  to  hold  his  position,  but  could  not 
advance  with  his  own  corps. 

Meantime  where  was  Bumside,  and  what  was 
he  doin^  ?  On  the  right,  where  I  had  spent  the 
day  until  two  o'clock,  little  was  known  of  the 
general  fortunes  of  the  field.  We  had  heard  Por- 
ter's guns  in  the  centre,  but  nothing  from  Bum- 
aide  on  the  left.  The  distance  was,  perhaps,  too 
great  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  his  artillery 
om  Porter's.  There  was  no  immediate  prospect 
of  more  fighting  on  the  right,  and  I  left  the  field 
which  all  aay  long  had  seen  the  most  obstinate 
contest  of  tne  war,  and  rode  over  to  McQellan's 
headquarters.  The  difierent  battle-fields  were 
ahut  out  from  each  other's  view,  but  all  partially 
Tisible  from  the  central  hill,  which  General  Mc- 
CieUan  had  occupied  during  the  day.  But  I  was 
more  than  ever  impressed,  on  returning,  with  the 
completely  deceitful  appearance  of  the  ground 
the  rebels  had  chosen,  when  viewed  from  the 
front. 

Hooker's  and  Sumner's  struggle  had  been  car- 
ried on  over  an  uneven  and  wooded  surface, 
their  own  line  of  battle  extending  in  a  semicir- 
de  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  Perhaps  a 
hetter  notion  of  their  position  can  be  got  by  con- 
aidering  their  right,  centre,  and  left  as  forming 
tiiree  sides  of  a  square.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
either  wing  was  dnven  back,  the  centre  became 
czpofed  to  a  very  dangerous  enfilading  fire,  and 


the  farther  the  centre  was  advanced  the  worse 
off  it  was,  unless  the  lines  on  its  side  and  rear 
were  firmly  held.  This  formation  resulted  origi- 
nally from  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  turn  both 
flanks.  Hooker  at  the  very  outset  threw  his 
column  so  far  into  the  heart  of  the  rebel  lines 
that  they  were  compelled  to  threaten  him  on  the 
flank  to  secure  their  own  centre. 

Nothing  of  all  this  was  perceptible  from  the 
hills  in  front.  Some  durections  oi  the  rebel  Hnes 
had  been  disclosed  by  the  smoke  of  their  guns, 
but  the  whole  interior  formation  of  the  country 
beyond  the  hills  was  completely  concealeo. 
When  McClellan  arrai^d  his  order  of  battle,  it 
must  have  been  upon  information,  or  have  been 
left  to  his  corps  and  division  commanders  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves. 

Up  to  three  o'clock  Bumside  had  made  little 
progfress.  His  attack  on  the  bridge  had  been 
successful,  but  the  delay  had  been  so  great  that 
to  the  observer  it  appeared  as  if  McQellan's  plans 
must  have  been  seriously  disarranged.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  suppose  that  the  attacks  on  right 
and  left  were  meant  in  a  measure  to  correspond, 
for  otherwise  the  enemy  had  only  to  repel  Hooker 
on  the  one  hand,  then  transfer  his  troops,  and 
push  them  against  Bumside. 

Here  was  the  difference  between  Smith  and 
Bumside.  The  former  did  his  work  at  once,  and 
lost  ail  his  men  at  once  —  that  .is,  all  whom  he 
lost  at  all ;  Bumside  seems  to  have  attacked  cau- 
tiously in  order  to  save  his  men,  and  sending 
successively  insufficient  forces  against  a  position 
of  strength,  distributed  his  loss  over  a  great- 
er period  of  time,  but  yet  lost  none  the  less  in 
the  end. 

Finally,  at  four  o'clock,  McClellan  sent  simul- 
taneous orders  to  Butnside  and  Franklin  —  to 
the  form^  to  advance  and  carry  the  batteries  in 
his  front  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  cost ;  to  the 
latter  to  carry  the  woods  next  in  front  of  him  to 
the  left,  whicn  the  rebels  still  held.  The  order 
to  Franklin,  however,  was  practically  counter- 
manded, in  consequence  of  a  message  from  Gen- 
eral Sumner  that,  if  Franklin  went  on  and  was 
repulsed,  his  own  corps  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
reorganized  to  be  depended  on  as  a  reserve. 
Franklin,  thereupon,  was  directed  to  mn  no  risk 
of  losing  his  present  position,  and,  instead  of 
sendine  nis  iniantry  into  the  woods,  contented 
himself  with  advancing  his  batteries  over  the 
breadth  of  the  fields  m  fh)nt,  supporting  them 
with  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  and  attacking 
with  energy  the  rebel  batteries  immediately  op- 
posed to  him.  His  movement  was  a  success,  so 
far  as  it  went,  the  batteries  maintaining  their  new 
ground,  and  sensibly  affecting  the  steadiness  of 
uie  rebel  fire.  That  being  once  accomplished, 
and  all  hazard  of  the  ri^ht  being  again  forced 
back  having  been  dispefled,  the  movement  of 
Bumside  became  at  once  the  turning-point  of 
success,  and  the*  fate  of  the  day  depended  on 
him. 

How  extraordinary  the  situation  was  may  be 
judged  from  a  moment's  consideration  of  the 
facts.     It  is  understood  that  from  the  outset 
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Bumside's  attack  was  expected  to  be  dedsive,  as 
it  certainly  must  have  been  if  things  went  well 
elsewhere,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  on  the  Sharpsburg  road  in  the  rebel  rear. 
Yet  Hooker  and  Sumner  and  Franklin  and  Mans- 
field were  all  sent  to  the  right  three  miles  away, 
while  Porter  seems  to  have  done  double  duty 
with  his  single  corps  in  front,  both  supporting;  the 
batteries  and  holding  himself  in  reserve.  With 
all  this  immense  force  on  the  right,  but  sixteen 
thousand  men  were  given  to  Bumside  for  the 
decisive  movement  of  the  day. 

Still  more  unfortunate  in  its  results  was  the 
total  failure  of  these  separate  attacks  on  the  right 
and  left  to  sustain,  or  in  anv  manner  cooperate 
with,  each  other.  Bumside  hesitated  for  nours 
in  front  of  the  bridge,  which  should  have  been 
carried  at  once  by  a  coup  de  main.  Meantime 
Hooker  had  been  fighting  for  four  hours,  with 
Tarious  fortune,  but  final  success.  Sumner  had 
come  up  too  late  to  join  in  the  decisive  attack 
which  his  earlier  amval  would  probably  have 
converted  into  a  complete  success  ;  and  franklin 
reached  the  scene  only  when  Sumner  had  been 
repulsed.  Probably  before  his  arrival  the  rebels 
had  transferred  a  considerable  number  of  troops 
to  their  right  to  meet  the  attack  of  Bumside,  the 
direction  of  which  was  then  suspected  or  devel- 
oped. 

Attacking  first  with  one  regiment,  then  with 
two,  and  delaying  both  for  artillery,  Bumside  was 
not  over  the  bridge  before  two  o'clock  —  perhaps 
not  till  three.  lie  advanced  slowly  up  the  slopes 
in  his  front,  his  batteries  in  rear  covering,  to 
some  extent,  the  movements  of  the  infantry.  A 
desperate  fight  was  going  on  in  a  deep  ravme  on 
his  right ;  the  rebel  batteries  were  in  full  play, 
and  apparently  very  annoying  and  destructive, 
while  heavy  columns  of  rebel  troops  were  plainly 
visible,  advancing,  as  if  careless  of  concealment, 
along  the  road  and  over  the  hills  in  the  direction 
of  Bumside's  forces.  It  was  at  this  point  of 
time  that  McClellan  sent  him  the  order  above 
given. 

Burnside  obeyed  it  most  gallantly.  Getting 
his  troops  well  in  hand,  and  sending  a  portion  of 
his  artillery  to  \he  front,  he  advanced  with  rapid- 
ity and  the  most  determined  vigor  straight  up  the 
hdl  in  front,  on  top  of  which  the  rebels  had  main- 
tained their  most  dangerous  battery.  The  move- 
ment was  in  plain  view  of  McClellan's  position  ; 
and  as  Franklin,  on  the  other  side,  sent  his  bat- 
teries into  the  field  about  the  same  time,  the  bat- 
tle seemed  to  open  in  all  directions  with  greater 
activity  than  ever. 

The  fight  in  the  ravine  was  in  full  progress,  the 
batteries  in  the  centre  were  firing  with  new  vigor, 
Franklin  was  blazing  away  on  the  right,  and 
every  hill-top,  ridge,  and  woods  along  the  whole 
line  was  crested  and  veiled  with  white  clouds  of 
smoke.  All  day  had  been  clear  and  bright  since 
the  early  cloudy  morning ;  and  now  tins  whole 
magnificent,  unequalled  scene  shone  with  the 
splendor  of  an  afternoon  September  sun.  Four 
miles  of  battle,  its  glory  all  visible,  its  horrors 
all  hidden,  the  fate  of  the  republic  hanging  on 


the  hour — could  any  one  be  insensible  of  its 
grandeur  P 

There  are  two  hills  on  the  left  of  the  road,  the 
farthest  the  lowest  The  rebels  have  batteries  oa 
both.  Bumside  is  ordered  to  carry  the  nearest 
to  him,  which  is  the  farthest  firom  the  road.  1^ 
guns,  opening  first  from  this  new  position  in  front, 
soon  entirely  controlled  and  silenced  the  enemy's 
urtillery.  The  infantry  came  on  at  once,  adv&n- 
cing  rapidly  and  steadily,  their  lon^,  dark  lines 
and  broad  masses  plainly  visible  without  a  glass 
as  they  moved  over  the  green  hill-side. 

The  next  moment  the  road  in  which  the  rebel 
battery  was  planted  was  canopied  with  clouds  of 
dust  swiftly  descending  into  the  valley.  Under- 
neath was  a  tumult  of  wagons,  guns,  norses,  and 
men,  flying  at  speed  down  the  road.  Blue  flashes 
of  smoke  burst  now  and  then  among  them ;  a 
horse  or  a  man,  or  half  a  dozen,  went  down,  and 
then  the  whirlwind  swept  on. 

The  hill  was  carried ;  but  could  it  be  held  P  Hie 
rebel  columns,  before  seen  moving  to  the  left,  in- 
crease their  pace.  The  guns  on  the  hill  above 
send  an  angry  tempest  of  shell  down  among 
Bumside's  guns  and  men.  He  has  formed  his 
columns  apparently  in  the  near  angles  of  two 
fields  bordering  the  road — high  ground  about 
them  everywhere  except  in  rear. 

In  another  moment  a  rebel  battle-line  appears 
on  the  brow  of  the  ridge  above  them,  moves 
swiftly  down  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
though  met  by  incessant  discharges  of  musketry, 
of  which  we  plainly  see  the  flashes,  does  not  fire 
a  gun.  White  spaces  show  where  men  are  fidl- 
ing,  but  they  close  up  instantly,  and  still  the  line 
advances.  The  bngades  of  Bumside  are  in 
heavy  column ;  they  will  not  give  way  before  a 
bayonet  charge  in  line,  and  the  rebels  think  twice 
before  they  dash  into  those  hostile  masses. 

There  is  a  halt ;  the  rebel  left  gives  way,  and 
scatters  over  the  field ;  the  rest  stand  fast  and  fire. 
More  infantry  comes  up ;  Bumside  is  outnum- 
bered, fiankea,  compelled  to  yield  the  hill  he  took 
so  bravely.  His  position  is  no  longer  one  of  at- 
tack ;  he  defends  himself  with  unfaltering  firm- 
ness, but  he  sends  to  McClellan  for  help. 

McClellan's  glass  for  the  last  half  hour  has  sel- 
dom been  tumed  away  from  the  left.  He  sees 
clearly  enough  that  Bumside  is  pressed  —  needs 
no  messenger  to  tell  him  that  His  face  grows 
darker  with  anxious  thought.  Looking  down 
into  the  valley  where  fifteen  thousand  troops  are 

Kng,  he  turns  a  half-questioning  look  on  Fitz- 
hn  Porter,  who  stands  by  his  side,  gravely 
scanning  the  field.  The^  are  Porter's  troops  be- 
low, are  fresh,  and  only  impatient  to  share  in  this 
fight.  But  Porter  slowly  shakes  his  head,  and 
one  may  believe  that  the  same  thought  is  passing 
through  the  minds  of  both  generals.  "  They  are 
the  only  reserves  of  the  army ;  they  cannot  be 
spared." 

McClellan  remounts  his  horse,  and  with  Porter 
and  a  dozen  ofiicers  of  his  stafi"  rides  away  to  the 
left  in  Bumside*s  direction.  Sykes  meets  them 
on  the  road  —  a  good  soldier,  whose  opinion  is 
worth  taking.    The  three  Generals  talk  briefly 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  moment  has 
en  eTeiTthing  may  turn  on  one  order 
withheld,  when  the  history  of  the  hattle 
I  be  written  in  thoughts  and  purposes 
s  of  the  General. 

ie's  messenger  rides  up.  His  message 
ant  troops  and  guns.  K  }rou  do  not 
m,  I  cannot  hold  my  position* half  an 
dcClellan*s  only  answer  for  the  moment 
e  at  the  western  sky.  Then  he  turns 
LS  very  slowly :  "  Tell  General  Bumside 
)  battle  of  the  war.  He  must  hold  his 
U  dark  at  any  cost.  I  will  send  him 
atter}\  I  can  do  nothing  more.  I  have 
y.'*  Then,  as  the  messenger  was  riding 
called  him  back.  "  Tell  him  if  he  can^ 
his  ground,  then  the  bridge,  to  the  last 
Iways  the  bridge !  J£  the  bridge  is  lost, 

I 

1  is  already  down ;  not  half  an  hour  of 
s  left.  Till  Burnside's  message  came  it 
ed  plain  to  every  one  that  the  battle 
t  be  finished  to-day.  None  suspected 
was  the  peril  of  defeat,  of  sudden  attack 
ited  forces  —  how  vital  to  the  safety  of 
and  the  nation  were  those  fifteen  thou- 
ing  troops  of  Fitz-John  Porter  in  the 
But  the  rebels  halted  instead  of  push- 
heir  vindictive  cannonade  died  away  as 
faded.  Before  it  was  quite  dark  the 
8  over.  Only  a  solitary  gun  of  Bum- 
adered  against  the  enemy,  and  presently 
;eased,  and  the  field  was  stilL 
ril  came  very  near ;  but  it  has  passed, 
dte  of  the  peril,  at  the  close  the  day 
y  a  success ;  not  a  victor}*,  but  an  ad- 
lad  been  gained.  Hooker,  Sumner,  and 
held  all  the  ground  they  had  gained, 
side  still  held  the  bridge  and  his  posi- 
nd.  Everything  was  favorable  for  a  re- 
the  fight  in  the  morning. 


BLE  IN  War.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission  in  Philadelphia,  January 
the  following  occurred  in  the  address 
V.  Dr.  Taylor : 

ng  has  more  touched  my  soul  than  when 
'  that  poor  rebel  dying,  stretched  out 
of  the  battle-fields  of  the  Peninsula, 
Bible  open  beneath  his  hand,  and  his 
Sngers  pressed  upon  the  words,  <  Yea, 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me ; 
nd  Thy  staff",  they  comfort  me/  Oflen- 
this  Bible  has  been  the  only  grave- 
;  has  marked  the  resting-place  of  many 
nm  soldier.  Many  could  oe  known  in 
vay  than  by  their  Testaments  in  their 
aturated  with  their  patriot  blood ;  and 
I  the  story  of  domestic  grief  has  been 
rst  in  the  solemn,  silent  sentences  of 
3US  Word.  I  could  tell  you  of  an  offi- 
!  from  New  England  receiving  a  box 
husband  in  the  army  South,  and  when 
to  open  it,  there  was  nothing  there  to 


tell  why  it  was  sent.  There  were  the  clothes, 
and  the  sword,  and  many  little  relics  he  had  car- 
ried in  his  bosom.  There  was  no  letter  there  to 
tell  the  story ;  but  there  was  the  Bible !  When 
it  was  opened,  there  were  found,  heavily  under- 
scored, simply  these  words :  *  Woman,  why  weep- 
estthouP'  and, '  Why  should  it  be  thought  an 
incredible  thing  with  you  that  God  should  raise 
the  dead  ? '  That  was  all ;  but  it  was  enough.  It 
was  the  story  of  death !  —  it  was  the  note  of 
resurrection !  ** 


"E  PLXJRIBU8  TTNUM. 


BY  30WV  PIEBFONT. 


I. 


»» 


The  harp  of  the  minstrel  with  melody  rings 
When  the  Muses  have  taught  him  to  touch  and 
to  tune  it ; 
But  though  it  may  have  a  full  octave  of  strings, 
To  both  maker  and  minstrel  the  harp  is  a  unit. 
So  the  power  that  creates 
Our  republic  of  States, 
Into  harmony  brings  them  at  different  dates ; 
And  the  thirteen  or  thirty,  the  Union  once  done, 
Are  "  £  Pluribus  Unum  "  — -  of  many  made  one. 

II. 

The  science  that  weighs  in  her  balance  the  spheres, 
And  has  watched  them  since  first  the  Chaldean 
began  it. 
Now  and  then,  as  she  counts  them  and  measures 
their  years, 
Brings  into  our  system  and  names  a  new  planet. 
Yet  the  old  and  new  stars  — 
Venus,  Neptune,  and  Mars, 
As  they  drive  round  the  sun  their  invisible  cars. 
Whether  fiister  or  slower  their  races  they  run  — 
Are  **  E  Pluribus  Unum  "  —  of  many  made  one. 

in. 

Of  that  system  of  spheres  should  but  one  fly  the 
track, 
Or  with  others  conspire  for  a  general  dispersion. 
By  the  great  centnd  orb  they  would  all  be  brought 

back. 
And  held  each  in  her  place  by  a  wholesome  co- 
ercion. 
Should  one  daughter  of  light 
Be  indulged  in  her  flight. 
They  would  all  be  ingulfed  by  old  Chaos  and 
Night : 
So  must  none  of  onr  usters  be  suffered  to  run, 
For,  «  £  Pluribus  Unum,"  we  all  go  if  one. 

rv. 

Let  the  demon  of  discord  our  melody  mar, 

Or  treason's  red  hand  rend  our  Union  asunder, 
Break  one  string  from  our  harp,  or  extinguish  one 
star, 
The  whole  system's  ablaze  with  its  lightning  and 
thunder. 
Let  the  discord  be  hushed ! 
Let  the  traitors  be  crushed. 
Though  **  Legion  "  their  name,  all  with  victory 
flushed! 
For  aye  must  our  moUo  stand,  fronting  the  sun : 
<•  E  Pluribus  Unum  "'■^though  many  we*rt  onb« 
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Adventures  op  ax  Iowa  Boy. — Among  the 
most  remarkable  adventures  perpetrated  during 
the  war,  is  that  related  of  Coarles  H.  Smith,  a 
private  of  the  Fourth  Iowa  cavaby,  which  is  as 
follows : 

He  started  with  his  regiment  on  Colonel  Wins- 
low's  expedition  to  Grenada,  and  was  captured 
by  the  rebels  at  that  place.  He  remained  their 
prisoner  for  four  da3r8,  walking  in  that  time  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty  miles  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 
One  evening  they  halted  about  sundown,  and  put 
up  for  the  night  m  an  old  school-house,  situated 
ten  miles  west  of  West  Point,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  West  Point  to  Grenada.  The  school- 
house  had  a  door  on  each  side,  a  chimney  in  one 
end,  and  a  window  without  frame  or  shutter  in 
the  other.  They  barricaded  the  window  with  a 
desk  convenient,  barred  the  eastern  door,  and 
stationed  a  guard  in  the  other. 

When  it  had  come  sleeping  time  the  Yankees 
—  six  in  all — were  allotted  that  portion  next  the 
chimney,  while  the  Butternuts  —  twenty  in  num- 
ber—  occupied  the  other  end ;  a  line  was  desij^- 
nated  across  which  no  one  must  pass.  Charlie 
lay  down  without  removing  any  of  his  clothes,  in- 
tending to  lie  awake  and  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  but  weariness  of  body  overcame 
the  resolution,  and  he  fell  asleep.  But  he  awa- 
kened between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and  saw  the 
guard  sitting  in  the  door  smoking  his  pipe  and 
conversing  with  the  corporal  of  the  gutura,  who 
was  sittins;  by  the  fire  outside.  Slipping  off  his 
boots,  and  gathering  his  hat,  haversack,  and  can- 
teen, he  crept  over  the  sleeping  "  chivalry  "  up  on 
to  the  desk,  and  let  himself  quietly  down  and  out 
at  the  window,  reaching  terra  Jirma  in  safety. 
A  splendid  horse  was  tied  to  a  tree  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  six  or  seven  feet  from  where  his 
doughty  master  and  several  companions  were 
sleeping.  A  saddle  and  bridle  were  found  on  the 
window  after  considerable  feeling  around,  which 
a  few  moments  sufRced  to  put  in  their  place, 
a  moment  more  to  lead  the  horse  thirty  yards  and 
mount  him.  Six  days  sufiiced  to  place  him  in- 
side the  Yankee  lines  at  Lagrange,  Tennessee, 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  being  travelled  in  that 
time.  In  passing  through  the  Confederacy  he 
avoided  all  towns  and  stations  at  which  troops 
were  ouartered,  though  with  all  his  precaution  ne 
several  times  came  near  running  into  their  camps, 
only  escaping  by  the  greatest  good  fortune.  He 
met  small  squads  of  shot-gun  gentlemen  nearly 
every  day.  To  these  and  to  the  citizens  he 
passed  himself  off  for  a  paroled  prisoner  belong- 
mg  to  McCulloch*8  command  (Second  Missouri), 
and  going  home  to  see  his  old  mother  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  broke  out.  Charlie  considered 
the  capture  of  the  horse  a  capital  joke.  Its  pro- 
prietor belonged  to  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, and  was  home  on  a  furlough. 


BURNSIDE  AT  THE  BRIDGE.  —  An  eve-witncss 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  fight  at  An- 
tietam  Bridge : 

**  The  bridge  across  Antietam   Creek,  which 


General  Bumside  was  ordered  to  take,  and  whidi 
was  so  stubbornly  held  by  the  rebels,  is  nta- 
ated  in  a  deep  ravine.  The  face  of  the  hill  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bridge  is  too  steep  to  be 
ascended  by  a  horse,  and  must  be  literally  climbed 
to  be  surmotmted  by  man.  The  roadway  from 
the  bridge  turns  abruptly  to  the  right  and  lefti 
and  rises  the  hill  along  its  side  very  graduaOj. 
The  rebel  infantry  at  first  occupied  tne  bridge 
itself,  and  the  bank  of  the  creek  on  our  side,  and 
a  rebel  battery  was  posted  on  the  opposite  hill 
directly  above  the  bridge,  so  as  to  play  upon  our 
infantiy  as  it  approached  the  bridge,  either  from 
directly  before  it  or  from  our  right  of  the  bridge. 
Some  trees  intervened  on  our  left  of  the  bridge 
immediately  down  upon  the  creek,  but  the  ap- 
proach down  the  hill  on  our  side,  was  bare  in  all 
directions,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  enemy's 
gunners.  The  bndge  is  a  stone  arched  and  stone 
parapeted  structure,  a  strong,  rough,  country 
bridge. 

''The  rebel  prisoners  state  the  number  sta- 
tioned to  hold  tne  bridge  against  us  at  from  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  to  three  hundred  infantry.  It 
is  hardly  credible  that  a  point  to  which  any  im- 
portance was  attached  on  either  side  should  be 
intrusted  to  so  small  a  force ;  and  the  incredi- 
bility is  heightened  by  the  havoc  that  was  made 
among  at  least  four  of  our  regiments ;  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  not  much  higher  figure 
than  the  last  would  cover  the  actual  number.  I 
think  there  was  not  more  than  one  regiment  as- 
signed to  that  duty ;  and  as  regiments  ^  in  ar- 
mies that  have  been  over  a  year  in  service,  it  did 
not  probably  number  more  than  five  hundred 
men ;  the  chance  is  less.  I  notice  that  both  our 
ofiicers  and  men  engaged  in  that  contest  are  to- 
tally wanting  in  their  usual  claim  of  superior 
numbers  against  them  —  a  claim  commonly 
enough  true  whenever  they  have  found  mucn 
difficulty  in  making  head  against  the  foe,  and,  in 
fact,  seem  to  concur  in  repeating  what  the  rebels 
state,  and  there  significantly  letting  the  matter 
drop.  On  our  part,  Burnside  had  a  couple  of 
batteries  on  a  hill  on  our  left  of  the  bridge  at 
something  less  than  a  right  angle  with  it,  and  a 
very  little  to  our  right  of  the  bridge  was  another 
battery  on  another  point  of  the  same  range  of 
hills,  just  opposite  to  the  enemy's  battery.  The 
parapets  formed  excellent  breastworks  against  our 
batteries  on  either  hand,  and  were  protection 
against  our  small  arms  from  the  same  direction. 
The  creek  was  fordable  hereabout  —  it  has  rained 
since — in  several  places;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, necessitating  waist-deep  wading.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  cross  m  this  manner,  as  well  as  by  the 
bridge.  The  Second  Indiana,  who  was  first  or- 
dered to  the  attack,  did  not  get  down  to  the 
water.  That  regiment  and  the  bixth  New  Hamp- 
shire were  repulsed,  but  not  until  they  had  made 
some  impression  on  the  rebel  defence,  and  left  it 
weaker  against  succeeding  regiments.  The  Fifbr- 
first  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  cross.  Tne 
Fifty-first  New  York  supported  its  Pennsylvania 
namesake,  or  numbersake,  and  was  close  with  it, 
but  a  little  less  forward.    The  bridge  itself  was 
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not  the  only  part  of  the  creek  defended  against 
our  attempt  to  cross.  Our  left  was  resisted  all 
along  its  banks  for  many  rods  above  and  below. 
The  enemy  selected  this  as  the  front  of  this  part 
of  his  line  for  its  strong  natural  defences,  and  also 
having  reference  to  the  line  of  woods  a  mile  or  so 
in  his  rear  for  a  hiding-place  and  an  intrenohment, 
in  case  he  was  driven  back  in  spite  of  his  best 
bona  fide  efforts  to  stand  firm ;  or  having  refer- 
ence to  the  woods  as  his  resJ  battle-line,  into 
which  he  hoped  to  decoy  us^  in  pursuit  of  what- 
ever success  we  might  obtain,  either  in  spite  of 
him  or  in  pursuance  of  his  strategy.  The  bridge 
is  no  more  noticeable  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  creek  on  our  left  wing,  excepting  that  its  stone 
parapetd  added  so  much  artificial  defence  to  the 
natural  defence  of  the  abrupt  and  rough  line  of 
hill  and  wood  along  the  stream.  The  movement 
for  the  capture  of  this  line  of  position  was  com- 
menced between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  not  crowned  with  success,  throughout, 
until  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
tlM  wonder  is  that  it  was  taken  at  alL  It  was 
while  crossing  this  creek,  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
that  Captain  Griswold  received  his  death-wound. 
Hit  regiment  (Connecticut  Eleventh)  was  one  of 
the  regiments  under  General  Hodman  that  at- 
tempt^ to,  and  finally  succeeded  after  several 
lK>urs'  fighting,  in  crossing,  half  a  mile  or  so  be- 
low the  bridge.  Our  cannonading  on  our  left  so 
far  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  our  Generals  in 
rapidity  and  duration  (it  will  do  now  to  say),  that 
Genml  Bumside  exhausted  all  his  ammunition 
for  some  of  his  guns  before  the  dav  was  fairly 
done.  As  for  the  rebels,  they  probably  could  not 
have  fought  a  general  battle  at  all,  ana  would  not 
have  made  a  stand,  but  for  their  immense  acquisi- 
tibns  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Whatever  of  mourning 
this  battle  has  caused  in  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
aands  of  families  in  the  land  for  those  who  may 
never  return  to  them;  whatever  of  discomfort 
they  may  suffer  from  the  death  or  disabled  condi- 
tion often  thousand  husbands  and  fathers;  what- 
ever of  these,  and  a  train  of  evils,  may  flow  from 
this  greatest  and  bloodiest  of  the  battles  of  this 
unparalleled,  preposterous  revolution,  it  is  all  im- 
mediately chargeable  to  the  surrender  of  Harper's 
Perry. 

''  It  is  strange  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the 
composition  of  human  bodies,  with  reference  to 
the  rapidibr  that  change  goes  on  after  death. 
Several  bocues  of  rebek  strewed  the  ground  on 
the  bank,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge.  They 
firaght  behind  trees,  and  fence-rail  and  stone-heap 
barricades,  as  many  a  bullet  mark  in  all  these  de- 
uces amply  attested ;  but  all  that  availed  not  to 
avert  death  from  these  poor  creatures.  They  had 
been  dead  at  least  forty-eight  hours  when  I 
looked  at  them.  Almost  all  of  them  had  become 
diacolored  in  the  face  and  much  swollen;  but 
there  was  one  young  man  with  his  face  so  life- 
like, and  even  his  eye  so  bright,  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  he  could  be  dead.  It  was  the 
loveliest  looking  corpse  I  ever  beheld.  He  was  a 
Toung  man,  not  twenty-five,  the  soft,  unshaved, 
HDwn  beard  hardly  asserting  yet  the  fulness  of 


its  owner's  manhood.  The  features  were  too 
small,  and  the  character  of  the  face  of  too  small 
and  delicate  an  order,  to  answer  the  requirements 
of  masculine  beauty.  In  death  his  eye  was  the 
clearest  blue,  and  would  not  part  with  its  sur- 
passingly gentle,  amiable,  good,  and  charming 
expression.  The  face  was  like  a  piece  of  wax,  only 
that  it  surnassed  any  piece  of  wax-work. 

"  One  otner  young  man,  beardless,  yet  but  of  a 
brawnier  type,  furnished  another  example  of  slow 
decomposition.  His  face  was  not  quite  as  life- 
like ;  still  one  could  easily  fancy  him  alive  to  see 
him  anywhere  else  than  on  the  field  of  carnage  ; 
and  strange,  l)is  face  wore  an  expression  of  mirth, 
as  if  he  had  just  witnessed  something  amusing. 
A  painful  si^ht  especially  was  the  body  of  a  rebel 
who  had  evidently  died  of  his  wounds,  after  lin- 
gering long  enough  at  least  to  apply  a  handker- 
chief to  his  thigh  himself,  as  a  tourniquet  to  stop 
the  bleeding.  His  comrades  were  obliged  to 
leave  him,  and  our  surgeons  and  men  had  so 
much  else  to  do  that  they  could  not  attend  to  him 
in  time.  Perhaps  nothing  would  have  saved  him ; 
but  perhaps,  again,  a  little  surgical  aid  was  aU 
he  needed.  How  long  he  dragged  out  his  lessen- 
ing pulse  in  pain  no  one  can  tell. 

"  Subsequently,  I  visited  the  ground  interven- 
ing between  our  pickets  and  the  pickets  of  the 
enemy,  after  the  fight  was  done.  It  was  the 
ground  over  which  our  troops  had  driven  the 
enemy,  but  which  they  failed  to  hold ;  and  it  had 
since  been  jealously  watched  by  both  parties, 
each  prohibiting  the  other  from  entering  upon  it 
even  to  care  for  his  wounded  or  to  bury  nis  dead, 
if  the  skirmishing  sharpshooters  of  either  could 
prevent  it.  Numerous  shots  were  exchanged 
yesterday  between  them  in  this  spirit ;  but  to-day 
the  rebel  skirmishers  had  left  ours  sole  occupants 
of  the  field,  and  we  civilians  even  felt  free  and 
safe  to  wander  over  the  entire  battle-ground 
without  restriction.  Our  men  have  been  engaged 
to-day  in  looking  up  their  dead  comrades,  and 
possibly  here  ana  there  a  surviving  wounded  one, 
over*  this  ii^bited  district,  and  this  afternoon 
your  correspondent  visited  it  himself.  Had  I 
seen  it  before  jotting  down  my  observations  just 
concluded,  it  is  questionable  whether  I  should 
have  had  the  spirit  of  charity  enough  to  mention 
the  rebels,  living  or  dead,  for  anythmg  but  male- 
diction. 

^  One  field  especially  was  thickly  strewn  with 
our  dead,  in  which  the  Hawkins  Zouaves  (Ninth 
New  York  volunteers)  were  largely  represented. 
Several  members  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Third 
New  York  lay  there  also.  Away  across  the 
fields,  for  a  mile  within  the  enemy's  battle-line, 
our  gallant  soldiers  had  charged  and  chased  the 
chivalry,  but  afterward  had  l^n  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  enemy's  batteries,  leaving  their  fallen 
comrades  on  the  ground.  Every  dead  man's  feet 
I  saw  were  robbed  of  their  shoes,  and  there  were 
instances  of  our  heroic  bo3rs  being  stripped  of 
their  pantaloons.  Their  arms  and  accoutrements 
were  mvariably  taken,  of  course.  On  -the  other 
hand  —  I  record  it  with  a  sense  of  relief  from 
disgust  at  my  kind— the  enemy's  dead  within 
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oar  reach  lay  just  as  they  fell,  untouched,  except- 
ing as  their  names  might  be  sought  after  on  their 
clothes,  or  the  buttons  might  be  cut  off  by  the 
soldiers  for  trophies  or  remembrancers  or  the 
field.  God  only  knows  what  some  of  our  poor 
men  have  suffered  before  they  died.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  none,  or  few,  at  worst,  died  lingering 
deaths. 

**  Someof  the  rebel  missiles  are  military  curiosi- 
ties. One  of  the  Hawkins  Zouayes  showed  me  a 
great  big  striped  white  marble  that  had  hit  him 
after  it  was  spent  from  a  cannon.  Another  sol- 
dier, a  cultiyated  young  man,  known  to  literary 
friends  of  mine,  told  me  of  a  comrade  picking  up 
the  sheet-iron  plate  of  a  door-lock,  all  rolled  up, 
keyhole  perfect  in  it,  no  mistake,  wMch  had  fallen 
near  him  from  a  rebel  cannon.  The  key  had 
probably  been  sent  in  another  direction. 

**  A  neryous,  big-headed,  little-bodied,  amiable- 
&ced  rebel  lay  in  the  same  bam  with  Dr.  Bowen 
and  the  others  named.  He  told  me  his  name,  but 
I  reserye  it.  He  said  he  was  worn  out  and  sick, 
and  when  his  army  moyed  to  retire  across  the 
Potomac  he  fell  out,  on  a  natural  pretext  enough, 
and  lay  down  to  rest.  His  own  regiment  passed 
on  ana  left  hioL  He  then  moyed  farther  out  of 
sight,  and  by  down  in  some  straw,  and  finally 
went  into  that  bam,  when  our  troops  had  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  protect  him.  He  hoped 
he  should  not  be  exchanged.  He  wanted  to  be 
paroled,  so  that  he  could  not  fight  any  more.  He 
said  he  would  not  continue  with  the  army  another 
four  months  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  joined 
it  by  conscription  in  North  Carolina,  where  he 
resides." 


Compensations  of  Wab. — In  the  address  of 
the  Rey.  Dr.  Eddy,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  in  January,  1864,  the  following 
passages  occur : 

**  This  hour  has  its  compensations.  It  has  origi- 
nated some  of  the  noblest,  grandest  charities.  It 
has  inspired  the  purest  patriotism  that  earth  has 
eyer  seen;  and  it  has  deyeloped  piety  in  many 
places,  resplendent  as  the  noonday  sun.  I  re- 
member hearing  of  the  interyiew  you  [addressing 
Mr.  George  H.  Stuart,  the  president]  nad  with  a 
patriotic  woman  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on 
whom  you  called  to  make  known  the  wohl  of  the 
Christian  Commission.  Her  grandson,  wrapped 
in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  his  shroud,  had  just 
been  brought  to  her,  and  as  the  clergyman  en- 
deayored  to  offer  to  her  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion, did  she  mourn  in  bitterness  the  loss  of  that 
child  ?  did  she  moum  because  he  had  done  and 
suffered  so  much  for  his  country ?  O,  no !  'I 
haye  giyen,'  she  says,  *  two  sons.  Commodore  EUet, 
of  the  Nay}',  and  Brigadier-General  EUet,  of  the 
Marine  Brigade,  and  four  grandsons,  to  the  coun- 
try.' And  was  this  all  ?  No ;  but,  <  If  I  had  twenty 
sons,  I'd  giye  them  all  for  my  country  and  theirs, 
for  it  must  be  preseryed ;  (applause)  and  if  I  was 
twenty  years  younger,  I  would  go  myself,  woman 
though  I  am ! '    (Protracted  applause.) 

^  Out  of  thiB  war  comes  piety  as  well  as  patri- 
otism.   We  haye  not  been  accustomed  to  look  to 


the  camp  and  the  batd»4Seld  for  veUg^;  ho^ 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  to-day  tmniqg 
from  our  cities  to  the  eampa  and  battle-fieUs  ftr 
reyiyals  of  rdi^on,  and  for  the  noblest  fonu  of 
gospel  eyangehxation.  NeTer,  since  the  Star  d 
fietnlehem  went  marching  up  the  skies,  kis  a 
nobler,  srander,  holier  si^  been  seen  than  tbt 
at  Shiloh,  so  often  quotra.  When  that  tembk 
day  was  done,  and  toe  son  had  gone  to  rest,  ad 
the  two  armies  had  rolled  badL  to  prepare  ftr 
another  bloody  strunle,  all  was  still  ana  sfleot^ 
saye  the  moans  of  t&  wounded  and  the  graaBi 
of  the  dying.  By  and  by  there  pecared  throi^ 
a  rift  in  the  douds  a  single,  solitszy  star,  snd  it 
caught  the  eye  of  a  dying  soldier.  It  awakened 
the  holiest  memories  of  ms  heart,  and  he  be^ 
to  sing, — 

<  When,  marshalled  on  the  nightlj  plain. 

The  glittering  hosts  bestnd  the  alqr. 
One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train. 
Can  fix  a  dying  soldier^s  eye*'  — 

and  ere  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  fost  yerae, 
another  yoice  had  taken  up  the  strain,  snd  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  until  that  gory  field  r^* 
sounded  with  salya^n's  holiest  notes,  snd  tfast 
solitary  star  that  had  shone  alone,  was  joined  by 
all  the  glittering  sisterhood  of  beayen,  and  the 
countless  consteUations  of  the  skies  sent  bad: 
the  melody  of  that  bleeding  soldiez^s  soi^ ! " 


Unacquainted  yarn  the  Ropes. — Western 
officers  were  proyerbial  for  shocking  bad  uni- 
forms, and,  in  a  mafonty  of  instances,  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pri- 
yates.  Among  this  class  was  a  brigadier-general 
named  James  Alorgan,  who  looked  more  like  a 
wagon-master  than  a  soldier.  On  a  eertain  occa- 
sion, a  new  recruit  had  just  arriyed  in  camp,  lost 
a  few  articles,  and  was  inouiring  around  amoitf 
the  "  Yets "  in  hopes  of  finding  them.  An  M 
soldier,  fond  of  his  sport,  told  the  recruit  the  onfy 
thief  in  the  brigade  was  in  Jim  Morgan's  tent 
The  recruit  immediately  started  for  **  Jim's  "  quar- 
ters, and  poking  his  h^  in,  asked : 

**  Does  Jim  Morgan  liye  here  P  "* 

**  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  **  my  name  is  James 
Morgan." 

**  Then  I  want  you  to  hand  oyer  those  books 
you  stole  from  me ! " 

**  I  haye  none  of  your  books,  my  man." 

**  It's  an  infernal  lie,"  indignantly  exdauned 
the  recruit  *'The  boys  say  yon  are  the  only 
thief  in  the  camp ;  turn  out  them  books,  or  lH 
grind  your  carcass  into  apple  sasa." 

The  General  relished  the  joke  much,  but  ob- 
senring  the  sinewy  recruit  peding  off  his  coat,  in- 
formed him  of  his  relations  to  the  brigade,  ud 
the  recruit  walked  o£^  merely  remaridng :  *<  WsO, 
blast  me  if  Fd  take  you  for  a  Brigadier.  Excuse 
me.  General,  I  don*t  know  the  ropes  yet" 


Genebositt. — A  sick  soldier  on  his  way  to 
his  home  in  Geoigia,  while  paising  through  the 
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Streets  of  Selma,  Alabama,  weary  with  his  long 
march,  seated  himself  beside  the  payement  to  rest. 
His  pale  face  and  emaciated  frame  elicited  much 
sympathy  from  the  passers  bv,  and  a  proposition 
was  started  to  raise  a  purse  for  his  benefit.  But 
before  there  was  time  to  carry  it  into  efifect,  a 
gentleman  stepped  up  to  the  poor  sick  soldier,  and 
with  the  remark,  **  1  will  give  him  somethii^  to 
lielp  him  along,"  handed  him  a  one  hundred  dol- 
lar note.  Such  acts  are  as  certamly  applauded 
by  men  as  they  are  approved  of  Heaven. — 
abuthem  paper. 


OBFF  DAVIS  ON  HIS  ELECTION  AS  FEES- 
IDENT  FOR  SIX  YEARS.* 

BT  LUCIUS  MANLIUS  BABGENT. 

Satak  was  chained  a  thousand  years. 

We  leain  from  Revelation, 
That  he  might  not,  as  it  appears, 

Longer  "  deceive  the  nation." 
Tia  hard  to  say,  between  the  two. 

Which  is  the  greater  evil. 
Six  years  of  liberty  for  you  — 

A  thousand  for  the  devil ! 
Tls  passing  strange  if  yeu've  no  fears 
Of  being  lunged  within  six  years ! 

A  hundred  thousand  rebels'  ears 

Would  not  one  half  repay 
The  widows'  and  the  orphans'  tears 

Shed  for  the  slain  to-day : 
The  blood  of  all  those  gallant  braves. 

Whom  Southern  traitors  slew. 
Cries  sternly,  from  their  loyal  graves. 

For  vengeance  upon  you  ; 
And  if  you're  not  prepared  to  die 
The  death  of  Haman,  fly,  Jeff,  fly ! 

Fly,  traitor,  to  some  lonely  niche. 

Far,  far  beyond  the  billow ; 
Thy  grave  an  ill-constructed  ditch. 

Thy  sexton  General  Pillow. 
There  may  you  turn  to  rottenness. 

By  mortid  unannoyed, 
Tour  ashes  undisturbed,  imless 

Your  grave  is  known  by  Floyd. 
He'll  surely  trouble  your  repose. 
And  come  to  steal  your  bunal-clothes. 

EPITAPH. 

Pause  for  an  instant,  loyal  reader. 
Here  lies  Jeff,  the  great  seceder. 
Above,  he  always  Ued,  you  know. 
And  now  the  traitor  lies  below. 
"His  bow  was  furnished  with  two  strings : 
He  flattered  crowds,  and  fawned  on  khigs ; 
Repaid  his  country's  care  with  evil. 
And  prayed  to  Ood,  and  served  the  devil. 
The  South  could  whip  the  Yankee  nation, 
So  he  proposed  humiliation ! 
Their  blessings  were  so  everlastings 
'Twas  just  the  time  for  prayer  and  £istxng ! 
The  record  may  be  searched  in  vain. 
From  West  Point  Benedict  to  Cain, 
To  find  a  more  atrocious  knave. 
Unless  in  Caesar  Borgia's  grave. 

•  November  9, 186L 


The  Stobt  of  Ulbic  Dahlgben.— The 
month  of  March,  1864,  is  memorable  in  Bich- 
mond  for  one  of  the  grandest  Union  raids  that, 
up  to  that  time,  had  menaced  the  Confederate  cap- 
ital —  a  raid  which  was  the  immediate  precursor 
of  General  Grant's  &mous  campaign  from  the 
WHdemess  to  James  River. 

The  history  of  this  raid  is  too  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  all  our  readers  to  make  necessary  any 
recapitulation  of  it,  even  if  it  comported  with 
our  space.  It  is  known  that  Colonel  Dahlgren, 
after  the  attack  on  Richmond  on  Tuesday,  the  1st 
of  March,  did  not  succeed  in  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Kilpatrick,  and  while  pushing 
through  King  and  Queen  County,  towardfs  Glou- 
cester Point,  was  killed  on  the  night  of  Wednes- 
day, March  2,  near  Walkerton.  It  is  also  known 
that  his  body  was  brought  to  Richmond;  but 
what  disposition  was  m^e  of  it  by  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  was  kept  a  mystery  at  the  time, 
and  the  facts,  even  to  this  day,  have  never  been 

{mblished.  We  purpose  to  ffive  them  to  the  pub- 
ic for  the  first  time,  voucoing  for  their  entire 
authenticity.* 

When  intelligence  was  received  in  Richmond 
of  the  death  of  Colonel  Dahlgren,  messengers 
were  despatched  to  bring  the  remains  to  the  dty 
for  identification.  They  reached  the  city  on  Mon- 
day, March  7,  by  the  York  River  Railroad,  and 
lay,  during  that  day  at  the  depot,  where  they 
were  examined  by  large  numbers  of  persons. 
His  death  had  been  caused  by  a  gun-shot  wound 
in  the  head.  The  little  finder  of  one  hand  had 
been  cut  off  on  the  field  where  he  fell  by  some 
one  anxious  to  secure,  with  the  least  trouble,  a 
valuable  diamond  ring.  That  night  the  body 
was  carried  to  General  Elzy's  office,  in  Belvin's 
block ;  and  the  next  day,  having  been  placed  in 
a  common  pine  coffin,  of  the  kind  then  used  for 
the  burial  of  soldiers,  —  which,  in  turn,  was  placed 
in  a  box, — was  transferred  to  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery, a  mile  east  of  the  dty.  The  hearse  used  on 
this  occasion  was  a  four-mule  street  wagon,  and 
the^  attendants  consisted  of  a  Confederate  officer 
of  inferior  rank  and  two  soldiers.  Arriving  at 
Oakwood,  which  was  the  burial-place  of  all  sol- 
diers who  died  at  Chimborazo,  Howard's  Grove, 
and  other  hospitals  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  the  negro  grave-diggers  and 
other  attendants  about  the  cemetery  were  driven 
off  and  ordered  to  absent  themselves  until  noti- 
fied that  they  might  return.  One  of  the  negroes, 
now  living  in  the  dty,  having  his  curiosity  exdted, 
secreted  mmself  in  the  woods  near  by,  determined 
to  see  what  was  to  be  done.  The  two  soldiers 
dug  a  grave,  placed  the  box  in  it,  and  covered  it 
up.  Tney  tiien  shouted  to  recall  the  attendants 
or  the  cemetery,  and,  getting  into  the  wagon, 
returned  to  the  city. 

The  only  circumstance  in  the  proceedings  that 
struck  the  nesro  as  unusucd,  was  the  m]rstery 
observed,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  box,  «-no 
corpse  ever  having  been  brought  there  before, 
except  in  a  pine  coffin ;  but,  there  having  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 

•  See  page  281,  mUe. 
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with  the  body  of  Colonel  Dahlgren,  he  at  once 
decided  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the 
corpse  of  that  officer.  He,  however,  kept  his 
opinion  to  himself  at  the  time. 

The  question,  What  has  been  done  with  the 
body  of  Dahlgren  ?  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  and 
conversation  for  many  days  in  Richmond,  to  be 
revived  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  day  of 
the  evacuation.  And  there  were  many  stories 
on  the  subject — that  it  had  been  burnt,  sui^ 
in  the  river,  &c.  A  city  paper  of  that  day 
announced,  with  a  solemn  and  knowing  air,  that 
it  would  never  be  found  until  the  trump  of  doom 
should  sound.  A  number  of  Union  men  of  the 
city,  believing  it  possible  that  it  might  be  recov- 
ered, were  anxious  to  secure  and  preserve  it  for 
the  family  of  the  deceased.  Prominent  among 
them  was  Mr.  F.  W.  £.  Lohman,  a  grocer,  doing 
business  near  the  New  Market.  Mr.  Lohman  at 
at  once  began  his  inquiries  and  investi^tions,  — > 
which,  in  the  then  state  of  popular  feehng,  it  was 
necessary  to  conduct  with  great  caution,  —  and 
determined,  at  whatever  cost  and  risk,  to  ascer- 
tain its  fate.  After  nearly  a  month's  patient  and 
untiring  inquir)*,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Martin  Meredith  Lipscomb,  whose  business  it  was 
to  attend  the  interment  of  all  the  Union  prison- 
ers who  died  at  this  post,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  negro  grave-digger,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  being  the  sole  spectator  of  the 
burial  of  Colonel  Dahlgren.  They  found  him  at 
Oakwood,  pursuing  his  regular  business.  When 
first  approached  on  the  subject,  the  negro  was 
very  much  alarmed,  and  protested  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  after  re- 
peated assurance  by  Mr.  Lipscomb,  whom  he 
knew  well,  that  he  might  rely  u])on  Mr.  Lohman, 
and  that  no  harm  shomd  befall  nim,  he  consented, 
on  Mr.  Lehman's  giving  him  a  hundred  dollar 
note,  to  point  out  the  grave.  This  he  did  by  walk- 
ing near  and  casting  a  stone  upon  it,  while  Loh- 
man and  Lipscomb  stood  at  a  distance.  He  was 
afraid  to  employ  any  other  method,  lest  he  might 
excite  the  suspicion  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
cemetery,  or  some  of  the  attendants.  The  grave 
lay  among  thousands  of  those  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers. Subsequently,  after  a  great  deal  of  per- 
suasion, and  the  promise  of  a  liberal  reward,  the 
negro  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Lohman  at  the  ceme- 
tery on  the  night  of  the  6th  April,  at  ten  o'clock, 
ana  exhume  the  body. 

The  appointed  night  having  arrived,  Mr.  Loh- 
man, his  brother,  John  A.  Lohman,  and  Mr. 
Lipscomb,  started  for  the  cemetery  in  a  cart 
drawn  by  a  mule.  The  night  was  dark  and 
stormy,  and  well  suited  to  conceal  their  move- 
ments. The  party  lefl  the  city  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  reached  their  destination  about  ten,  and  there 
found  waiting  for  them  the  grave-digger  and  two 
assistants.  The  negroes,  being  assured  that  all 
was  right,  began  their  work  of  exhumation,  the 
three  wliitc  men  remaining  with  the  cart  outside 
the  enclosure  of  the  cemetery.  The  heavens  were 
hung  with  their  deepest  black ;  no  object  ten  feet 
distant  could  be  distinguished,  and  no  sounds 
broke  upon  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  save  the 


howling  of  the  winds  and  the  chopping  of  the 
resurrectionist's  spade.  Once  the  mule,  snuffinff 
the  tainted  air  of  the  city  of  the  dead,  attempted 
to  break  away,  but  was  quickly  quieted  by  a  fon 
hand. 

In  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  negroes 
began  their  work  they  approached  the  cart,  bear- 
ing between  them  the  coffin,  which,  being  badly 
made,  fell  to  pieces  as  they  rested  it  on  the 
ground.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  bocty 
had  not  decomposed  in  any  perceptible  degree. 
Mr.  Lohman  satisfied  himseu  of  the  identity  of 
the  corpse  by  passing  his  hand  over  it  The  uttle 
finger,  torn  ofi^to  secure  the  jewel  it  bore,  and  the 
leg,  lost  in  battle,  were  missing.  He  paid  the  negro 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  placing  the  body  in  the  cart,  the  party 
started  on  their  return.  The  mule,  alarmed  as 
animals  fifequently  are  when  drawing  a  dead  body 
for  the  first  time,  became  difficult  of  manage- 
ment, and,  with  the  darkness  of  the  night,  made 
the  first  part  of  the  expedition  one  of  no  little 
peril.  More  than  one  hour  was  spent  in  reach- 
mg  the  gas  lights  of  the  city  on  Church  HilL  It 
was  part  of  the  plan  to  convey  the  body  to  the 
house  of  William  S.  Rowlett,  a  Union  man,  liv- 
ing on  Chelsea  HiD,  a  half  mile  north-east  of  the 
ci^,  there  to  remain  until  a  metallic  case  could  be 
procured  for  it.  From  Church  Hill,  Mr.  Lohman 
drove  down  Broad  Street  to  Seventeenth  Street, 
thence  up  Seventeenth  Street  to  its  northern  ter- 
minus, and  thence  up  the  hill  to  Mr.  Kowlett's, 
reaching  the  last  place  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  April  Here  the  body  was 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  Mr.  Lohman  came  to 
the  city  in  search  of  a  coffin,  which  he  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lipscomb.  On  his  way  into 
the  city  from  Rowlett  s,  Lohman  notified  a  num- 
ber of  persons  of  Union  sentiments,  among  whom 
were  several  ladies,  where  the  body  had  been 
placed,  and  they  hurried  out  to  see  it  Several 
of  these  persons  had  seen  Colonel  Dahlgren  while 
he  was  exposed  at  the  York  River  Railroad  depot, 
and  immediately  recognized  the  body  as  his.  The 
metallic  coffin  having  been  procured,  and  the  body 
placed  in  it,  the  two  Lohmans,  at  noon  on  the 
7th,  set  out  with  it,  concealed  in  a  wagon  loaded 
with  young  fruit  trees,  for  the  farm  of  Robert 
Orricks,  a  Union  man,  living  in  Henrico,  two 
miles  from  Hungary  Station. 

At  four  o'clock  that  evening  they  reached  Or- 
ricks', and  buried  the  body  under  an  apple  tree, 
in  a  field,  avoiding  the  gTave}'ard  for  fear  of  ex- 
citing inquir}',  which  might  lead  to  discovery. 

The  rest  of  this  story  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  Orricks,  some  months  after  the  second 
burial  of  Colonel  Dahlgren,  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  Confederate  lines,  and,  seeking  an 
interview  with  Commodore  Dahlgren,  informed 
him  of  what  had  been  done  to  secure  the  bodj 
of  his  son.  The  corpse  of  the  soldier  lay  in  this 
its  second  grave  until  the  evacuation  of  Rich- 
mond, when,  an  order  having  been  sent  for  it  by 
the  War  Department,  it  was  again  disinterred  by 
the  two  Lohmans,  and  sent  to  Washington. 

It  has  been  our  object  to  lift  the  veil  of  mys- 
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tery  from  an  obscure  and  interesting  eyent  In 
doing  so,  we  have  confined  oursehres  to  fitcts 
■tricUy  relative  to  the  secret  fate  of  Colonel  Dahl- 
gren's  body  from  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  Rich- 
mond, which,  until  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
xemained,  to  all  except  the  few  individuals  named 
by  us  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  one  of  the 
most  impenetrable  mysteries  of  the  war.  Many 
Confederate  ofiicials  knew  that  the  body  had  been 
deposited  at  Oakwood»  but  they  were  ignorant  to 
the  last  that  it  had  ever  been  removed.  It  has  at 
length  found  its  last  earthly  resting-place. — Bich- 
wumd  Republic.        __ 

An  Even. Chance. — "Travelling  in  the  County 
of  Sevier,  Arkansas,"  sajs  an  editor,  « the  stage 
was  stopped  on  some  trifling  business  at  a  house 
where  hved  one  of  the  merriest  and  prettiest  of 
the  beautiful  damsels  of  that  highly  favored  coun- 
try. She  came  out  to  the  stage  looking  as  fresh 
as  Hebe,  and  we,  having  known  her  before,  and 
presuming  on  the  privileges  of  a  paterfamilias, 
asked  her  if  it  were  possible  she  had  not  married 
yetP 

***No,  sir,'  she  answered;  *and  what's  more 
than  that,  I  don't  intend  to,  until  the  very  last 
one  of  the  volunteers  gets  back.  I  mean  to  wait, 
and  let  them  have  an  even  chance.' " 


PRICE'S  APPEAL  TO  MISSOUW. 

BT  M.  JEFF.   THOMFSOK. 

ICxssouBi !  Missouri !   Awake  from  thy  slumbers : 
Canst  thou  not  hear  the  hammer  that  rivets  thy 
chains? 
Can't  the  death-shriek  of  Others,  the  wail  of  thy 
mothers, 
The  tears  of  thy  daughters,  arouse  thee  again  ? 
Gome!  rise  in  thy  might,  shake  the  dewdrops  of 
morning 
Prom  thy  limbs,  and  walk  forth  as  a  lion  to  war. 
For  Katies  are  forging  bonds  stronger  than  iron, 
To  bind  thee  forever  to  a  conqueror's  car. 

Can  thy  slumbering  senses  be  so  callous  and  dead 
Tl^t  even  in  dreams  thou  canst  hear  not  nor  see 
That^e  chains  they  are  striking  from  Afric's  black 
sons 
Are  being  welded  again  to  be  placed  upon  thee  ? 
*  Canst  thou  not  see  through  the  world  the  finger  of 
scorn 
Is  pointed  at  those  who  submissively  stand 
Beneath  the  foul  yoke,  while  their  brothers  are 
striking 
Por  the  freedom,  and  glory  of  our  dearly  loved 
hmd? 

0»  rise  in  thy  might ;  drive  the  «  Huns"  from  thy 
borders, 
And  stand  by  thy  Southern  sons  in  the  fight ; 
Twa  forth  all  thy  men  to  help  them  to  battle 

Por  Freedom,  for  Glory,  for  Justice,  for  Right ! 
Let  thy  watch-fires  glow,  and  thy  bugles  blast  high 
O'er  thv  mountams  and  valleys,  o'er  woodland 
and  lea. 
Then  the  glad  shout  shall  ring  o'er  thy  prairies  and 
streams, 
*•  Hail !  brothers,  hail !  Missouri  is  free ! 
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A  Negbo  from  Williamsbuxg,  who  went  into 
Fortress  Monroe  in  company  with  one  of  the 
Union  chaplains,  says  that,  before  the  national 
troops  left  Williamsburg,  the  slaves  in  that  vidn- 
itv  were  told  to  beware  of  the  "  honrible  Yankees, 
who  had  very  small  bodies,  but  great  large  heads, 
with  front  teeth  like  horses,  ami  were  known  to 
eat  human  flesL"  Upon  being  asked  wheUier  the 
slaves  believed  this,  he  replied :  "  Dun'no ;  reckon 
not,  massa.  Dem  Yankees  has  got  no  horns,  Imt 
fights  like  de  debble ! " 


•» 


Majob  Winthbop,  killed  at  Great  Bethel,  was 
shot  by  a  negro.  The  writer  says:  "I  have  it 
from  a  member  of  the  Wythe  Bifles,  of  Hunpton, 
Virginia,  who  was  present  at  the  fight,  and  saw 
Winthrop  fall,  that  ne  was  shot  by  a  ne^  at  the 
suggestion  and  command  of  the  Captam  of  the 
Rifles,  who  said  to  him  substantiaUy :  'These 
Yankees  will  take  you  to  Cuba,  and  sell  you.  If 
you  vrish  to  stay  with  ^our  wife  and  children, 
drive  them  out  of  Vir^mia.'  The  negro  fired, 
and,  unconsciously  to  him,  there  fell  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  friends  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged."  

The  Escape  of  J.  P.  Benjamin. — A  ooxre- 
spondent  at  Havana  relates  the  following  story  of 
the  escape  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  State, 
Judah  P.  Benjamin : 

Early  in  May  he  separated  from  the  President 
(Davis)  near  Washington,  Georgia,  for  the  pur- 
pose 01  making  his  way  to  Nassau  and  Havana 
from  some  point  on  the  Florida  coast.  He  was 
to  attend  to  some  public  business  at  these  porta, 
and  then  to  rdom  the  President  in  the  trana- 
Mississippi  via  Matamoras  and  Texas.  He  trav- 
elled directly  south,  through  Georgia  and  Florida, 
on  horseback,  disguised  as  a  farmer  in  search  of 
lands  on  which  to  settle,  and  passed  through  the 
country  without  exciting  suspicion  or  attracting 
attention,  until  he  reached  the  lower  side  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida.  He  was  informed  that  no 
boats  were  to  he  found  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
went  thence  to  the  Gulf  shore,  where  after  a 
month's  delay  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  ship's 
yawl-boat  and  two  men  who  were  irilhnR  to  nsk 
their  lives  upon  the  sea  in  it  The  open  boat  was 
about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  in  which  they  coasted 
the  Peninsula  until  they  reached  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  Florida  Ree(  where  they  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  boat  somewhat  larger,  but  still  an  open 
boat,  m  which  they  put  to  sea  to  cross  the  Cmlf 
Stream,  and  fortunately  reached  the  Bimines  upon 
the  Banks,  after  a  passage  of  sixty  hours.  On 
Monday,  the  10th  of  July,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reach  Nassau,  in  which  he  was  baffled 
by  head  winds  and  heavy  weather,  he  put  back  to 
the  Bimines.  On  the  13th  he  took  passage  from 
the  Bimines  for  Nassau  in  a  small  sloop  of  nine 
tons  burden,  loaded  vritb  sponges,  and  on  Friday, 
the  14th,  this  sloop  foundered  at  sea,  when  thirty 
miles  distant  firom  the  nearest  land.  The  vessel 
went  down  so  rapHb|r  that  he,  with  the  colored 
men  who  formed  the  erew,  had  barely  time  to 
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jump  into  a  skiff  in  tow  of  the  sloop  before  she 
sank.  In  this  boat,  with  a  light  mast,  sails,  and 
compass,  and  their  only  provisions  a  pot  of  boiled 
rice,  wluch  the  negroes  had  cooked  for  their 
breakfast,  —  in  this  leaky  and  overloaded  boat, 
and  having  but  one  oar»  thev  made  for  land,  and, 
as  the  weather  was  calm  and  a  vessel  in  sight,  by 
dint  of  energetic  sculling,  they  reached  the  light- 
house vessel  at  five  P.  M.,  and  were  cordially  re- 
ceived, by  Captain  Stewart,  on  board  the  Georgia, 
Her  Britanmc  Majesty's  light-house  yacht,  and 
were  warmly  and  most  cordially  entertained. 
This  vessel  was  on  an  official  tour  of  light-house 
inspection  upon  the  banks,  and  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Benjamin,  returned  him  once  more  to  the 
Bimines.  There  Mr.  Benjamin  chartered  another 
yessel  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Nassau, 
PViday,  the  21st.  On  Saturday,  the  22d,  he  sailed 
on  board  the  good  schooner  Britannia,  and  ar- 
rived at  Havana  on  the  25th,  safe  and  sound. 

His  whole  trip  occupied  the  best  part  of  three 
months,  out  of  which  thirty  days  were  passed  at 
sea  in  miserable  open  boats ;  at  least,  twenty-two 
days  in  die  smallest  crafts  that  float 


**  O,  bother  jesr  staff !  "  was  the  petulant  le* 
ply.  **  Qo  you  and  take  the  sate,  and  stick  yor 
staff  out  of  the  windy." 


An  Incident  at  Chattanooga.  — Stepping 
to  my  door  one  evening,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
varied  life  of  Market  Street,  I  saw  a  refreshing 
spectacle.  Coming  down  the  centre  of  that  broad 
thoroughfare,  with  musket  at  right  shoulder  shift, 
head  bent  slightly  forward,  and  the  step  and  air 
of  a  veteran,  was  a  negro  boy  of  about  twenty 
years,  wearing  the  army  olue.  Following  behind, 
crowding  dose  up  around,  and  in  a  line  extending 
far  behind  him,  were  about  two  hundred  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States 
army.  On  passed  the  colored  Sergeant —  such 
was  his  rank  —  and  onward  crowded  and  fol- 
lowed the  late  Southern  warriors.  Not  another 
guard  about  them,  not  another  menacing  bayo- 
net in  sight  The  gleam  of  the  negro's  bayonet 
told  them  of  rations  and  Quarters  ahead,  and  of 
danger  behind.  I  saw  nim  pass  on  with  his 
charge,  never  looking  behind  him,  yet  losing 
none,  until  he  handed  them  over  to  tne  authori- 
ties at  the  military  prison,  from  which  they  were 
next  day  paroled.  —  Letter  from  a  Soldier, 


General  Logan  and  the  Irishman. — Just 
before  the  capture  of  Savannah,  General  Logan, 
with  two  or  three  of  his  staff,  entered  the  depot 
at  Chicago  one  fine  morning,  to  take  the  cars  east, 
on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  command.  The  General, 
being  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  others, 
stepped  upon  the  platform  of  a  car,  and  was  about 
to  enter  it,  but  was  stopped  by  an  Irishman  with : 

"  Ye'll  not  be  goin'  in  there." 

"  Why  not,  sir  P  "  asked  the  General. 

"  Because  them's  a  leddies'  caer,  and  no  gentle- 
man'll  be  goin'  in  there  without  a  leddy.  There's 
wan  sate  in  that  caer  over  there,  ef  yees  want  it," 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  it. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  General,  "  I  see  there  is  one 
seat,  but  what  shall  I  do  with  my  staff  P  " 


Taeinq  the  Oath.  —  At  Richmond,  Virginia, 
a  modest  young  country  girl,  on  applying  for  ra- 
tions to  one  of  the  relief  a^nts,  was  asked  if  she 
had  ever  taken  the  oath.  **  No,  indeed,  sir,''  was 
her  terrified  reply;  "I  never  swore  in  all  my 
life.''  "  But  you  must  take  the  oath,  my  good 
^1,"  said  the  a^ent,  **  or  I  cannot  give  you  tl^  n- 
tions."  "  No,  indeed,  I  can't,  sir,''  said  the  girl ; 
''  mother  always  taught  me  never  to  swear."  The 
agent  mildly  persisted,  and  the  maiden  as  perti- 
naciously refused  all  attempts  at  persuasion,  nntii, 
overcome  at  last  by  the  dreadful  conffict  between 
necessity  and  her  high  sense  of  moral  duty,  she 
stammered  out  with  downcast  lids,  '<  Well,  sir,  if 
you  will  make  me  do  such  a  horrid,  wicked  thing, 
then  d — ^n  the  Yankees ! " 


Reminiscences  of  President  Lincoln. — 
**It  was  not  our  good  fortune  to  know  mudi, 
personally,  of  the  kte  President,"  says  the  editor 
of  the  Lowell  Citizen.  **  In  fiict,  the  only  time 
we  ever  saw  him  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  bosi- 
ness  visit  to  Washington,  in  the  last  days  of 
March,  just  before  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Ovr 
special  errand  related  to  an  unfinished  matter  air 
read3r  in  his  hands,  and,  a  moment's  attention  to 
it  being  all  that  was  required,  we  made  our  way 
to  the  White  House,  fully  resolved  not  to  be  in- 
trusive, nor  to  worry  him  with  impertinent  mat- 
ters, of  which  he  had  already  more  than  enough. 
Our  card  was  passed  in,  and  we  awaited  our 
chances  in  the  anteroom,  with  a  dozen  comers, 
perhaps,  among  whom  were  recognized  senators 
and  members  of  the  *  popular  branch.'  One  of 
the  latter,  coming  from  the  President's  own  State, 
gave  us  a  hint  that  this  waiting  for  '  an  audience ' 
was  a  decided  uncertainty,  often  resulting  in  hope 
deferred.  Our  friend  added  that  he  had  been  him- 
self waiting  and  watching  for  his  chance  nearly 
three  weeks.  His  case  was  simply  that  of  a  widf- 
ow's  son,  who  had  deserted,  and  who  was  there- 
fore liable  to  be  shot 

'*  The  mother  was  half  distracted  with  CTief,  and 
her  petition  for  pardon  was  to  be  ur^a.  Pres- 
ently walked  in,  with  nimble  step,  a  middle-sized, 
well-built,  stern-visaed  man,  with  his  budget  of 
papers,  and  who,  as  if  at  home,  was  immemately 
ushered  into  the  President's  room.  That  was  Sec- 
retary Stanton.  The  waiting  gentlemen,  who  rec- 
ognized the  Secretary  of  War,  here  gave  know- 
ing winks  of  discouragement,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'It's  an  all-night  busmess;  Stanton  has  impor- 
tant despatches  from  the  front.'  But  a  half  hour 
sufficed,  and,  when  the  Secretary  passed  out,  the 
gray-haired  messenger,  whose  open,  pleasant  Irish 
countenance  has  been  familiar  to  callers  at  the 
White  House  since  it  was  occupied  by  President 
Jackson,  notified  the  gentlemen  in  waiting  —  the 
Illinois  member  was  now,  unluckily,  not  among 
them  —  that  the  President  would  now  see  them 
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all  at  onoe ;  and  all  were  ushered  in.  This  was 
our  first  and  only  yiew  of  Abraham  Lincoln  face 
to  face.  His  countenance  bore  that  open,  benign 
nant  outline  we  had  expected;  but  what  struoL 
us  especially  was  its  cneerful,  wide-awake  ex- 
piessiTeness,  which  we  had  neyer  met  with  in  the 
pictures  of  our  beloved  chiefl  The  secret  of  this 
may  have  been  that  he  had  just  been  hearing 
good  news  from  Oran£ — for  such  was  the  &ct. 

**  But  our  chief  purpose  in  this  sketch  is  to 
describe,  in  brief,  the  bearing  of  the  President  in 
this  short  interview.  After  saluting  his  little 
circle  of  callers,  they  were  seated,  and  attended 
to  in  turn.  First  in  order  was  a  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington, praying  for  pardon  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
aertii^  soldier. 

** '  Well,'  said  the  President,  after  carefully  read- 
ing the  paper,  '  it  is  only  natural  for  one  to  want 
pardon ;  but  I  must  in  such  a  case  have  a  respon- 
sible name  that  I  know,  1  don't  know  you.  Do 
you  live  in  the  city?'  *Yes.'  *Do  you  know 
the  Mayor  ? '  '  Yes.'  *  Well,  bring  me  his  name, 
and  inlet  the  boy  off.'   The  soldier  was  pardoned. 

"  Next  came  a  well-developed  man  of  French 
accent,  from  New  Orleans.  He  was  evidently  a 
diffident  person,  not  knowing  precisely  how  to 
atate  his  case ;  but  the  burden  of  it  was,  that  he 
waa  a  real-estate  holder  in  New  Orleans,  and  since 
the  advent  of  military  rulers  there,  he  could  not 
collect  his  rents,  which  were  his  living.  '  Your 
case,  my  fnend,'  said  the  President,  *  may  be  a 
hard  one,  but  it  might  have  been  worse.  If,  with 
year  musket,  you  had  taken  your  chance  with 
our  boys  before  Richmond,  you  might  have  found 
your  bed  before  now.  But  the  point  is,  what  would 
you  have  me  do  for  you  ?  I  have  much  to  do, 
and  the  courts  have  been  opened  to  relieve  me  in 
this  regard.'  The  applicant,  still  embarrassed, 
said,  '  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  before 
big  men.'  '  And  for  that  matter,'  it  was  quickly 
responded,  'you  have  no  need  to  change  your 
habit,  for  you  are  not  before  very  biff  men  now ; ' 
pla^ully  adding,  '  I  can't  go  into  uie  collection 
baainess.'  The  New  Orleans  man  was  finally  sat- 
isfied that  a  President  cannot  do  everything  that 
ought  to  be  done  to  redress  individual  grievances. 
These  instances,  though  not  specially  remarkable 
in  themselves,  serve  to  set  on  in  a  strong  light 
those  traits  of  character  which  shed  such  a  radi- 
ance over  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  studied 
intently  the  grievances  of  the  humblest.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  affected  dignity  on  account 
of  the  hign  post  which  he  filled.  Me  had  a  fel- 
low-fSeeling  for  his  countrymen — a  love  for  jus- 
tice —  above  all,  a  true  fear  of  Ood  —  a  sacred 
r^ard  for  the  rights  of  alL  These  were  our  first- 
tight  impressions  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  are 
liEely  to  be  lasting."  ______^ 

A  Vebse  of  Welcome.  —  A  clergyman  in  H- 
finois  wrote  an  ode  of  welcome  for  a  returning 
legiment.    The  first  verse  ran  thus : 

<•  And  O,  come  home,  thon  wondrous  man, 

Who  never  said,  *I  can't'  — 
We  wait,  we  look,  we  long  for  you : 
Come  back»  Ulysses  Qrant  1  *** 


THE   SOUTHERN   CROSS. 

BT   ST.  OBOaOB  TUCXSB. 

O,  SAT,  can  you  see,  through  the  gloom  and  the 
storm. 
More  bright  for  the  darkness,  that  pure  constel- 
lation ? 

Like  the  symbol  of  love  and  redemption  its  form. 
As  it  points  to  the  haven  of  hope  for  the  natioiL 

How  radiant  each  star  I  as  they  beacon  a&r, 

Givinff  promise  of  peace,  or  assurance  in  war ; 

lis  Uie  Cross  of  the  South,  which  shall  ever  re- 
main 

To  light  us  to  Freedom  and  Glory  again. 

How  peacefld  and  blest  ^iras  America's  soil. 

Till  betrayed  by  the  guile  of  the  Puritan  demon, 
Which  lurlLs  under  Virtue,  and  springs  from  its 
coil. 
To  fasten  its  fimgs  in  the  life-blood  of  freemen ! 
Then  loudly  appeal  to  each  heart  that  can  feel. 
And  crush  the  foul  viper  'neath  liberty's  heel ; 
And  the  Cross  of  the  South  shall  forever  remain 
To  light  us  to  Freedom  and  Glory  again. 

'Tis  the  emblem  of  peace,  'tis  the  day-star  of  hope. 
Like  the  sacred  Labarum,  which  guided  the  IU>- 
man: 
From  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  to  the  Delaware's 
slope, 
Tlsthe  trust  of  the  free,  and  the  terror  of  fbemoii. 
Fling  its  folds  to  the  air,  while  we  boldly  declare 
The  rights  we  demand,  or  the  deeds  that  we  dare ; 
And  the  Cross  of  the  South  shall  forever  remain 
To  light  us  to  Freedom  and  Glory  again. 

But,  if  peace  should  be  hopeless,  and  justice  de- 
nied, 
And  war's  bloody  vulture  should  flap  his  black 
pinions. 

Then  gladly  to  arms  !  while  we  hurl,  in  our  pride, 
Defiance  to  tyrants,  and  desth  to  their  mimons. 

With  our  front  to  the  field,  swearing  never  to  yield. 

Or  return  like  the  Spartan  in  death  on  our  shield ; 

And  the  Cross  of  die  South  shall  triumphantly 
wave 

As  the  flag  of  the  free,  or  the  pall  of  the  brave. 


A  Patbiotic  Familt. — John  Fon  Rodd  if  a 
German,  and  a  son  of  William  Henry  Fon  Rodd, 
Esq.,  of  Butztown,  Pa.  The  father  is  eighty-nine 
years  of  age,  snd  has  lost  nine  sans  in  the  war  for 
the  Union.  Ei^ht  of  these  were  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  other  died  of  starvation  in  the  rebel  pent 
at  Salisbury.  While  a  prisoner,  the  son  last  re- 
ferred to  actually  ate  his  riaht  hand,  so  great  was 
his  hunger.  John,  from  wnom  we  have  obtained 
our  information,  is  the  tenth  and  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  and  he  bears  the  scars  of  eight  wounds 
received  in  battle.  He,  too,  was  for  a  time  a 
prisoner  at  Salisbury,  and  was  only  released  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  His  recital  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  starving  prisoners  fblly  conflrms  all 
the  accounts  that  have  heretofore  been  published 
of  the  Southern  barbarism  under  which  our  men 
suffered.  Upon  inquiry,  we  learn  from  other 
sources,  that  Henry  William  Fon  Rodd,  the 
fiither  of  the  ten  heroes^  baa  for  many  years  been 
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one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  Butz- 
town.  Is  there  another  man  in^  the  world  who 
has  sacrificed  more  sons  upon  the  altar  of  our 
country  than  this  aged  German?  —  Harrisburg 
Tdegraph.  

Faithful  unto  Death.  —  In  the  year  1861, 
when  the  first  call  for  troops  was  made,  James 
Hendriek,  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  resolved  to 
leave  his  fiitlier's  roof,  in  'Wisconsin,  and  go  forth 
to  battle  for  the  flag.  At  the  time  mentioned  he 
was  attached  to  a  young  girl  of  nearly  the  same 
BKb  as  hii^self,  whose  parents  were  rated  among 
the  "  rich  ones  **  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Her  name  vras  Ellen  Ooodrid^e.  Previous  to 
leaving  for  the  seat  of  war  he  mformed  her  of 
his  intentions,  promising  to  return  in  a  few 
months.  After  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  his 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  receiv- 
ing a  Lieutenant's  commission,  Hendriek  resolved 
to  enter  the  service  for  three  years,  and  wrote  to 
his  parents  and  sweetheart  to  that  efiect.  The 
news  was  received  by  the  girl  with  foreboding, 
and  she  resolved  to  accompany  him.  She  imme- 
diately acquainted  her  parents  with  her  resolve, 
who,  m  reply,  turned  her  from  the  house,  and 
bade  her  never  come  back. 

She  went,  and  finding  out  her  lover's  regiment, 
obtuned  penmssion  to  So  the  cooking  at  the  Col- 
onel's headquarters.  She  followed  the  re^ment 
through  the  battles  of  Gettysburg,  Antietam, 
FrederidLsburg,  the  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor, 
Petersburg,  and  Richmond,  and  in  the  interven- 
ing time  went  out  with  young  Hendrkk  in  many 
skirmishes  and  raids,  m  one  of  which  she  was 
woimded  in  the  arm,  the  ball  making  a  very  bad 
flesh  wound.  After  Lee  surrendered,  the  object 
of  her  choice  was  taken  deathly  sick,  and  was 
forwarded  in  an  ambulance  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  placed  in  the  VvospitaL  Here,  again,  her 
noble  heart  showed  itself.  She  watched  over 
him,  bathed  his  fevered  brow,  read  to  him,  wrote 
home  letters  for  him,  and  finally,  with  a  broken 
heart,  closed  his  eyes  in  death.  The  day  before 
his  death  an  Episcopal  minister  joined  the  two 
in  marriage  —  he  djing  with  a  painful  disease, 
and  she  nearly  crazed  with  the  thought  that,  after 
four  long  years  of  sufiering,  he  for  whom  she  had 
given  up  home,  friends,  everything  dear  on  earth, 
and  for  whom  she  had  braved  every  danger,  was 
going  to  another  world. 


Governor  Andrew  as  a  Wag  and  a  Pa- 
triot. —  Military  necessity  prevented  two  young 
lovers  from  joining  hands  m  marriage.  The  sol- 
dier was  four  times  prevented  from  getting  his 
leave  of  absence.  The  War  Department  did  not 
find  it  consistent  with  its  duty  to  permit  the  lady 
and  her  brother  to  go  to  the  distant  front  to  have 
the  rite  duly  solemnized,  so  that  the  wife  might 
share  the  lot  of  the  husband. 

At  last  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  heart  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  with  the  success  that  attends  such  an  appeal 
when  ofiBcial  obligation  allows  the  indiilgence  of 


his  kindly  sensilnlities  and  gentle  tympatlues. 
The  letter  of  his  fair  correspondent  mored  the 
Executive  and  the  man,  and  he  at  once  forwarded 
it  to  Washington  with  the  following  indorsement, 
which  succeeded  in  smoothing  the  coarse  of  true 
love,  and  melting  Mars  to  tenderness.  This  wm 
not  the  first  or  only  instance  in  which  the  Gbr- 
emor  brought  about  other  unions,  in  the  midst 
of  his  endeavors  to  preserve  the  Union  of  tiie 
States. 

'<  To  the  Eon.  E.  M.  StanUm,  Secretary  of 
War: 

"This  case  appeals  to  all  our  sympathies  as 
patriots  and  as  gentlemen,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
chivalry  of  the  Department  of  War,  whieh  pre- 
sides over  more  heroes  than  Homer  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  better  and  braver  than  his  Muse  ever 
sung — I  pray  you  to  grant  this  request  of  my 
fair  correspondent,  and  generations  will  rise  up 
and  call  us  blessed.  J.  A.  A.** 


Uncle  Sam  Everywhere. — A  soldier  of  a 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  who  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  ChanceUorsville,  and  left  on  the  field, 
afterwards  related  his  adventures  to  the  ColoneL 
When  the  tide  of  battle  had  swept  past  the  spot 
where  he  lav,  a  rebel  soldier  came  to  him,  and 
took  away  ms  canteen,  haversack,  musket,  and 
accoutrements,  and  finally  demand^  his  coat  and 
shoes.  At  this  the  Pennsylvanian  at  first  de- 
murred, but  was  forced  to  submit.  Thereupon 
ensued  a  conversation: 

"  Where  do  you  belong  P  "  asked  the  rebeL 

"  To  Pennsylvania,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  down  here  in  Vir- 
ginia  P  " 

"  Veil,  I  comes  down  here  to  fight,"  said  the 
unlucky  Buck  County  man. 

"  To  fight,  eh  ?  "  said  the  Virginian ;  "  why 
don't  you  fight  in  your  own  State,  if  you  want 
to  fight:  what  business  have  you  here  in  Vir- 
ginia ?  " 

The  question  might  have  been  a  poser  for 
some,  but  the  brave  Dutchman  replied : 

"  Vel,  I  fights  mit  Uncle  Sam,  and  Uncle  Sam 
he  goes  efryvere." 


General  Grant's  War  Horse. — The  Gen- 
eral was  peculiarly  proud  of  his  stud,  but  partic- 
ularlv  so  of  his  war  charger.  To  the  few  friends 
to  whom  he  unbends  he  took  great  delight  in  ex- 
hibiting his  horses.  A  friend  was  with  Urant  one 
day,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  horses. 
**  Perhaps,"  said  the  General,  "  you  would  like  to 
see  the  norse  I  have  ridden  during  all  the  cam- 
paigns that  I  have  commanded."  The  General 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  out.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  gentleman,  the  animal  seemed  no 
more  than  a  lady's  palfrey.  Small,  slender,  with 
agile  limbs,  black  as  a  coal,  an  eye  like  a  hawk, 
intelligent,  but  mildj  with  the  unmistakable  "  lick" 
on  each  side  of  the  mane,  not  unlike  the  "  cow- 
lick "  on  a  boy's  head,  looking,  for  all  the  world, 
like  a  family  pet  for  women  and  children.    The 
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Tiiitor  uttered  his  astoniBhiiient  by  sajring: 
**  Beautiful,  but  no  endurance."  '*  Endurance!" 
■aid  General  Grant ;  "  this  animal  exceeds  any 
horse  flesh  I  ever  saw  for  endurance.  I  have 
taken  this  horse  out  at  daylight,  and  kept 
in  the  saddle  till  dark,  and  he  came  in  as  fresh 
when  I  returned  as  when  I  saddled  him  in  the 
morning.  Gold  could  not  buy  him.  He  was  im- 
ported from  a  rare  breed  by  Jeff  Davis  himself. 
He  was  taken  from  Jeff  Davis'  plantation.''  This 
conversation  was  held  just  before  Davis  was 
caught.  "  I  sii^ppoae,"  said  the  visitor,  "  you 
would  exchange  this  horse  for  Jeff  Davis  P" 
M  You  have  said  it,"  said  the  General.  "  I  would 
exchange  it  for  the  rebel  chief,  but  for  nothing 
else  under  heaven." 


The  President  and  an  Ohio  Bot.  —  A  cor- 
respondent, describing  the  throng  of  visitors 
who  crowded  President  Johnson's  office,  said : 

"  Among  those  favored  with  an  interview  was 
high  private  G.  Van  Zant,  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Ohio,  thirteen  years  old,  a  dean-faced  and  bright- 
eyed  youth,  who  has  made  the  entire  campaign 
from  Atlanta  with  the  regiment,  acting  part  of 
the  time  as  drummer-boy,  and  part  as  Orderly 
to  General  Ward.*  *  Well,  my  son,'  said  the 
President,  *what  do  you  want?  A  Brevet,  I 
■uppone.  Brevet  Corporal  ?  how  will  that  do  ?' 
*  No,  sir,  I  don't  care  for  rank.  I  have  a  pony 
brought  all  the  way  through,  and  they  are  going 
to  take  him  from  me,  and  I  want  to  take  him 
home  and  keep  him.'  '  You  shall  have  him '  — 
and  writing  an  order  for  transportation,  directed 
the  officers  to  let  him  have  the  pony.  <  Now  I 
am  all  right  again ; '  and  with  a  '  Thank  you,'  he 
left  the  President." 


Wanderers. — A  large  number  of  £x-Con- 
fiBdeiate  officers  and  soldiers  were  wandering 
about  the  Northern  cities  in  a  disconsolate  sort  of 
way,  their  "  occupation  gone." 

A  gentleman  met  one  of  them  in  the  street 
They  had  known  each  other  in  the  old  days,  and 
the  following  conversation  ensued : 

Confederate  Colonel — "Halloa,  Jones!  how 
are  you?" 

Union  Gentleman  —  "Is  that  you,  Harry? 
What  are  vou  doing  here  ?  You've  no  business 
here ;  Pli  have  you  arrested." 

Confederate  —  (throwing  his  arms  wildly  in 
the  air)  —  "  Great  heavens !  where  am  I  to  ffo  ? 
There's  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 
for  me;  where  am  I  to  go?  I'm  subjugated, 
whipped,  conquered  —  anything  3'ou  please.  I'm 
a  deuced  sight  better  Union  man  than  you.  I'm 
for  Andy  Johnson,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips ;  am  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

Union  —  "  Well !  Ill  have  you  arrested,  any- 
how.   You're  a  rebel ! " 

Confederate  —  "Arrested!  Look  a  here  — 
(pulling  out  a  package  of  papers)— there's 
twenty  oaths  I've  taken,  besides  being  paroled. 


Why,  Pve  sworn  m3rself  into  another  Tophet  to 
get  out  of  that  infernal  Confederacy.  Here's  my 
brother,  who  has  always  been  a  Union  man,  and 
now  furnishes  me  with  the  funds  for  speculation 
South.  I  am  going  down  to  Savannah  to  see  if 
I  can't  buy  my  farm  back  again.    Ctood  by ! " 


Incidents  op  Antietax. — My  cof^r^e  and 
myself  were  within  a  few  yards  of  Hooker.  It 
was  a  very  hot  place.  We  could  not  distinguish 
the  "  ping "  of  the  individual  bullett,  bat  thdr 
combined  and  mingled  hum  was  Uke  the  dLa  of  a 
great  Lowell  &ctory.  Solid  shot  and  sheU  came 
shrieking  through  the  air,  but  over  our  heads,  as 
we  were  on  the  extreme  front. 

Hooker — commonplace  before — the  moment 
he  heard  the  guns,  loomed  up  into  gigantic  stat- 
ure. His  eye  gleamed  with  the  grand  anger  of 
battle.  He  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  to  do, 
to  feel  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation*  and 
to  impress  every  one  else  with  the  foct  Torning 
to  one  of  his  staff,  and  pointmg  to  a  spot  nesur 
us,  he  said : 

"  Go,  and  tell  Captain  — — -  to  bring  his  bat- 
tery and  plant  it  there  at  once ! " 

The  Lieutenant  rode  away.  After  giving  one 
or  two  further  orders  with  great  deamesSt  rapid- 
ity, and  precision.  Hooker's  eye  turned  again  to 
that  mass  of  rebel  infantary  in  the  woods,  and  he 
said  to  another  officer,  witn  great  emphasis : 

"  Go,  and  tell  Captain  '  to  luing  his  bat- 

tery here  instantly ! " 

Sending  more  messages  to  the  varioas  divisions 
and  batteries,  only  a  single  member  of  the  staff 
remained.  Once  more  scanning  the  woods  with 
his  eager  eye,  Hooker  directed  the  aid : 

"  Go,  ana  tell  Captain to  bring  that  bat- 
tery here  without  one  second's  delay.  Whv,  my 
God,  how  he  can  pour  it  into  their  infontry  f " 

By  this  time  several  of  the  body-gum  had 
Mien  from  their  saddles.  Our  horses  plunged 
wildly.  A  shell  ploughed  the  ground  under  my 
rearing  steed,  and  another  exploded  near  Mr. 
Smalley,  throwing  great  clouds  of  dust  over  both 
of  us.  Hooker  leaped  his  white  horse^  over  a 
low  fence  into  an  adjacent  orchard,  whither  we 
gladly  followed.  Though  we  did  not  move  more 
than  thirty  yards,  it  took  us  comparatively  out 
of  range. 

The  desired  battery,  stimulated  by  three  suc- 
cessive messages,  came  up,  with  smoking  horaes, 
at  a  full  run,  was  unlimbered  in  the  twiikling  of 
an  eye,  and  began  to  pour  shots  into  the  enemy, 
who  were  also  suffering  severely  from  our  in&n- 
try  discharges.  It  was  not  many  seconds  before 
tbey  began  to  waver.  Through  the  rifting  smoke, 
we  could  see  their  line  sway  to  and  fro ;  then  it 
broke  like  a  thaw  in  a  ^eat  river.  Hooker  rose 
up  in  his  saddle,  and,  m  a  voice  of  suppresaed 
thimder,  exclaimed : 

« There  they  go,    .    .    .    Forward!** 

Our  whole  line  moved  on.    It  was  now  naarb 
dark.    Havine  shared  the  experience  of  '*  Figli£'      I 
ing  Joe  Hooker"  quite  long  enough,  I  tunied     J 
towards  the  rear,    fresh  troops  were  presanf  ■-« 
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forward,  and  stragglers  were  ranged  in  long  lines 
behind  rocks  and  trees. 

Bidmg  slowly  along  a  grassy  slope,  as  I  sup- 
posed quite  out  of  range,  my  meditations  were 
disturbed  bv  a  cannon  ball,  whose  rush  of  air 
fanned  my  mce,  and  made  my  horse  shrink  and 
rear  almost  upright.  The  next  moment  came 
another  behind  me,  and  by  the  great  blaze  of  a 
fire  of  rails,  which  the  soldiers  had  built,  I  saw  it 
ricochet  down  the  slope,  like  a  foot-ball,  and  pass 
right  through  a  column  of  our  troops  in  blue,  who 
were  marchmg  steadily  forward.  The  gap  which 
it  made  was  immediately  closed  up. 

Men  with  litters  were  groping  tmrough  the  dark- 
ness, bearing  the  wounded  back  to  the  ambu- 
lances. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  wandered  to  a  farm-house 
occupied  by  some  of  our  pickets.    We  dared  not 

Sht  candles,  as  it  was  witnin  range  of  the  enemy. 
«  family  had  left.  I  tied  my  horse  to  an  apple 
tree,  and  lay  down  upon  the  parlor  floor,  with  my 
saddle  for  a  pillow.  At  intervals  during  the 
night,  we  heaid  the  popping  of  musketry,  and  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  aawn  the  picket  officer  shook 
me  by  the  ann. 

*<  My  firiend,"  said  he,  **  you  had  better  go  away 
as  soon  as  you  can ;  this  place  is  getting  rather 
hot  for  dviuans." 

I  rode  around  through  the  field,  for  shot  and 
shell  were  already  screaming  up  the  narrow  lane. 

Thus  commenced  the  long,  hotly-contested  bat- 
tle of  Antietam.  Our  line  was  three  miles  in 
length,  with  Hooker  on  the  right,  Bumside  on 
the  left,  and  a  great  gap  in  the  middle,  occupied 
only  by  artillery ;  while  Fitz-John  Porter,  with 
his  fine  corps,  was  held  in  reserve.  From  dawn 
until  nearly  dark,  the  two  great  armies  wrestled 
like  athletes,  straining  every  muscle,  losing  here, 
gaining  there,  and  at  many  points  fighting  the 
same  ground  over  and  over  again.  It  was  a  fierce, 
sturdy,  indecisive  confiict 

Five  thousand  spectators  viewed  the  struggle 
firom  a  hill  comparatively  out  of  range.  Not  more 
than  three  persons  were  struck  there  during  the 
day.  McClellan  and  his  staff  occupied  another 
ridge  half  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

«  By  Heaven !  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see, 
For  one  who  had  no  Mend  or  brother  there." 

No  one  who  looked  upon  that  wonderful  pan- 
orama can  describe  or  forget  it  Every  hill  and 
valley,  every  cornfield,  grove,  and  cluster  of  trees, 
was  nercely  fought  for. 

The  artillery  was  unceasing;  we  could  often 
count  more  than  sixty  guns  to  the  minute.  It 
was  like  thunder;  and  the  musketry  sounded 
like  the  patter  of  rain-drops  in  an  April  shower. 
On  the  great  field  were  riderless  horses  and  scat- 
tering men,  clouds  of  dirt  from  solid  shot  and 
exploding  shells,  long,  dark  lines  of  infantry  sway- 
ing to  and  fro,  with  columns  of  smoke  rising  from 
their  muskets,  red  fioshes  and  white  pufis  &om 
the  batteries  —  with  the  sun  shining  brightly  on 
all  this  scene  of  tumult,  and  beyond  it,  upon  the 
dark,  rich  woods,  and  the  clear  blue  mountains 
iouth  o£  the  Potomac  —  A,  D,  Bichardi<m. 


A  Spunky  Pbisoner. — A  Captain  of  one  of 
the  New  York  companies  said  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  exchanfi;ed  and  return  home; 
but  if  he  thought  such  exchange  would  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  lead  to 
their  recognition  by  foreign  powers,  he  would  re- 
fuse it  He  preferred  ramer  that  boUi  aides 
should  shoot  or  hang  all  the  prisoners  that  shouU 
be  taken,  and  he  would  willingly  stand  his  chance 
with  the  rest.  —  Sotdhem  paper. 


At  the  Front.  — On  the  day  of  President 
Lincoln's  funeral,  a  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
soldier,  anxious  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the 

{)rocession,  happened  to  step  before  a  party  of 
adies  and  gentlemen.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
nudged  him  on  the  elbow,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving, '*  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  are  right  in 
front  of  us."  Bowing  handsomely  in  return,  the 
soldier  replied,  "  That  is  nothing  remarkable  for 
me,  sir ;  I  have  been  in  front  of  you  for  three 
years."  So  these  iron  men,  marching  with  the 
nonchalance  of  veterans,  are  the  men  who  have 
stood  in  "  front  of  us  for  three  years." 


Noble  Southern  Women. — Much  has  been 
written  about  Spartan  women  of  old,  —  much 
about  the  noble  Roman  matroui — much  about 
our  excellent  **  foremothers  of  the  Bevolution ; " 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  women  of  our 
Sunny  South  to  blend  the  virtues  of  these  hero- 
ines all  in  one,  and  present  to  the  world  the 
brightest  example  of  nrmness,  courage,  and  pa- 
triotism. Look  at  the  hundreds  of  women  all 
over  our  land  —  delicate  ones,  who  have  been 
reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  who  have  heretofore 
been  shielded  from  every  rough  blast;  women 
who,  a  year  ago,  were  lingering  over  the  ivory 
keys  of  their  pianos,  or  discussing  with  their 
dressmakers  the  shade  of  silk  which  became  their 
complexion  best ;  and  see  how  they  have  risen, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  "What  shall  I  wear?"  is  now  a 
Question  seldom  asked.  The  only  attention  that 
dress  demands  is  the  consideration,  "  WDl  it  be 
a  piece  of  economy  to  purchase  this  or  that  ? " 
and  daily  we  hear  the  remark, "  I  want  homespun 
dresses,  —  they  are  the  best  for  us  now."  In- 
stead of  finding  our  women  at  the  piano,  or  on 
the  fashionable  promenade,  we  find  them  busy  at 
their  looms,  busy  at  their  wheels,  busy  making 
soldiers'  uniforms,  busy  making  bandages,  busy 
in  hospitals,  busy  girding  up  their  sons,  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  fathers  for  the  battle-field.  Tell 
me,  are  they  not  a  noble  race  ?  Luxury  has  not 
enervated  them;  adversity  has  not  depressed 
them.  There  was  once  a  French  queen,  who,  sur- 
rounding herself  by  her  maids  of  honor,  wrought, 
day  afler  day,  on  delicate  tapestry,  with  which  the 
churches  in  her  realm  were  afterwards  hung.  It 
was  thought  to  be  an  act  of  epreat  virtue  in  her. 
The  fact  was  registered  upon  the  page  of  history ; 
and  she  has  been  held  up  to  her  sex  as  a  "  shin- 
ing example."    But  she  did  not,  as  the  wife  of 
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our  Govemor  has  done,  set  herself  down  to  sew 
on  heaY)r  woollen  ffoods  for  soldiers ;  she  did  not 
throw  aside  the  silken  rohe  and  the  golden  diain, 
and  a^ply  herself,  day  after  dav,  with  unwearied 
assiduity,  over  stiS  fabrics,  which  make  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  fingers  alike  ache.  Nearly  all  the 
bandages  that  were  used  on  the  bloody  fteld  of 
Manassas,  between  the  21st  and  2dd  of  July,  1861, 
were  made  and  forwarded  by  two  Georgia  women, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hardaway  and  her  sister,  who  reside 
near  Columbus.  Southern  matrons  are  indeed 
the  jewels  of  our  land.  —  Southern  Field  and 
Fireside. 

TTNTTED    STATES  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BT  WILLUK  BOSS  WALLACE. 

Gk>D  of  the  Free !  upon  Thy  breath 
Our  Flag  is  for  the  Right  unrolled 

As  broad  and  brave  as  when  its  Stars 
First  lit  the  hallowed  time  of  old. 

For  Duty  still  its  folds  shall  fly, 
For  Honor  still  its  glories  bum. 

Where  Truth,  Religion,  Valor,  guard 
The  patriots  sword  and  martyr's  urn. 

No  tyrant's  impious  step  is  ours; 

No  lust  of  power  on  nations  rolled : 
Our  Flag —  for  friends,  a  starry  sky ; 

For  trctitorSf  storm  in  every  fold. 

O,  thus  we'll  keep  our  Nation's  life, 
Nor  fear  the  bolt  by  despots  hurled  ; 

The  blood  of  all  the  world  is  here, 
And  they  who  strike  us  strike  the  world ! 

God  of  the  Free !  our  Nation  bless 
In  its  strong  manhood  as  its  birth, 

And  make  its  life  a  Star  of  Hope 
For  all  the  struggling  of  the  earth. 

Then  shout  beside  thine  Oak,  O  North ! 

O  South,  wave  answer  with  thy  Palm  I 
And  in  our  Union's  heritage 

Together  sing  the  Nation's  Psalm ! 


The  Colobed   School  at  Danville. — A 

correspondent  relates  the  following  in  a  letter 
'  from  Danville,  North  Carolina :  A  negro  school 
had  been  established  here  in  one  of  the  hospital 
buildings  for  the  benefit  of  the  junior  portion  of 
the  colored  population.  This  morning  I  paid  it  a 
visit,  and  found  that  it  numbered  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  scholars,  and  that  there  has  been, 
until  recently,  a  night  school,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty.  The  present 
teacher  is  a  member  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  who  has  been  detailed  for  the  dutv.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  amused  at  his  style  of 
teaching.  An  orthography  class,  consisting  of 
two  members,  was  recitmg  as  I  entered.  The 
teacher  was  seated  behind  a  square  pine  table. 
The  pupils  were  in  front  of  it,  reclining  on  it  with 
their  eloows,  and  leaning  half  way  across.  One 
of  them  was  a  tall,  listless-looking  girl  of  about 
thirteen ;  her  wool  was  gathered  into  sections  and 
twisted  into  "  pig  tails/'  two  of  which  were  tied  | 


under  the  chin,  while  the  seams  that  marked  the 
several  partings  looked  like  rivers  winding 
through  a  cane-brake.  In  her  hand  she  held  a 
peach-tree  switch,  one  end  of  which  she  chewed 
with  commendable  assiduity.  "  Goat,"  shouted 
the  teacher.  **  Dat's  not  de  word,"  said  the  girl ; 
"I  jest  done  spelled  dat"  "Well,  boat,  ^eni 
spell  that  Say,  you  boys  on  those  back  benches, 
are  you  going  to  keep  quiet  there,  ?iey  f  Look 
at  your  books,  now,  and  don't  stare  at  me.  Sit 
up  there,  youi  *  Moat,  mo-o-a-t,  moat.'  Say, 
you,  there,  better  raise  yourselves  up  on  them 
seats,  else  vou'U  git  raised  purty  soon.  Stop 
that  noise,  there,  you  boys,  or  111  give  you  a  dose 
of  hickory  oil." 

The  next  recitation  was  by  a  dass  of  smaU 
children,  spelling  on  cards.  '*  Where's  that  pint- 
er  of  mine  ?  "  demands  the  teacher.  "  It's  done 
broke,  sah,"  shouted  half  a  dozen  piccaninnies. 
"Who  broke  it?"  (in  a  stentorian  voice.)  Si- 
lence is  the  onlv  response.  "  Can  none  on  you 
tell  me  who  broke  it?  It'll  be  a  dear  brefd^  for 
them,  if  I  find  'em  out ;  111  try  how  this  hickory 
will  break  over  their  backs." 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  colored  school  at  Danville  is  conducted  in  a 
style  now  nearly  obsolete  in  more  fiivored  locali- 
ties.   

LucKT  AND  Unlucky. — A  young  man  from 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  private  m  the  Fifty- 
seventh  regiment,  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
was  bit  by  a  ball  in  the  chin,  which  badly  frac- 
tured the  bone,  and  tore  out  several  teeth.  An- 
other ball  hit  the  right  shoulder,  fractured  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  remains  undiscovered.  The 
third  ball  passed  through  his  abdomen,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  His  companions 
drae^ffed  him  to  a  hole,  where  his  bodv  and  head 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  enemy ;  but  his  legs  be- 
ing exposed,  one  bcul  passed  through  the  cm.  of 
his  leg,  another  cut  a  deep  groove  through  his 
shin,  another  cut  through  the  top  of  the 
instep,  and  another  carried  away  the  next  to  the 
great  toe.  He  lay  in  the  hole  all  day,  and  was 
Uien  taken  prisoner,  and  starved  for  several 
months ;  yet  tnis  young  man  returned  to  Worces- 
ter erect  and  in  good  health,  and  not  perceptibly 
lame.    EUs  name  is  £.  P.  Rockwood. 


Inodents  of  the  South. — ^  A  Southerner" 
relates  the  following  amusing  afiiedrs : 

"  A  certain  General  of  br^;ade,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  Gettysburg,  and  who  died 
witnin  our  lines,  was  rather  fond  of  the  good 
whiskey  for  which  the  Old  Dominion  is  famous. 
He  rarely  appeared  on  parade  without  being  well 
fortified  with  a  fair  potion  of  it  As  soon  as  the 
business  of  the  parade  was  ended,  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  dismount,  and  proceed  to  the  front  of  the 
line,  and  dare  any  officer  or  man  who  thought  he 
could  whip  him,  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  ac- 
companying his  challenge  with  a  volley  of  drunk- 
en aouse  of  the  whole  command.  After  keeping 
up  this  display  for  some  time,  without  fioaing 
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•By  one  willing  to  accept  his  invitation,  he  would 
dinmss  the  parade,  and  return  to  his  quarters 
very  well  pleased  with  the  proceeding. 

**  With  a  favorite  General  the  men  took  many 
Hberties,  and  this  very  popularity  seemed  to  de- 
stroy the  deference  usually  paid  to  such  high  offi- 
cers. A  laughable  occurrence  of  this  kind  took 
place  during  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  from 
Yorktown,  m  1862. 

"  Just  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  General 
Ifagruder  and  his  staff  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
widow  lady  on  the  road,  and  engaged  dinner. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  a  Louisiana  soldier  came 
up,  and  accosted  the  landlady  with : 

*< '  Madam,  can  I  get  dinner  ? ' 

**  *  Yes,  sir,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but  as  I  am  pre- 
paring dinner  for  General  Majsruder  and  staff, 
and  mive  not  room  at  my  table  tor  more,  you  will 
have  to  wait  for  a  second  table.' 

"*Very  well,  ma'am.  Thank  you,'  said  the 
soldier,  taking  his  seat  in  a  position  to  command 
a  view  of  the  dining-room.  Watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  servants,  he  waited  untu  the  feast 
was  on  the  table,  and  while  his  hostess  proceeded 
to  the  parlor  to  announce  dinner  to  her  distin- 
guishea  guests,  he  entered  the  dining-room,  and, 
seating  himself  at  the  table,  awaited  further  de- 
velopments, trusting  to  his  impudence  to  get  him 
out  of  the  scrape. 

"  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  parly  of  officers, 
there  was  found  to  be  seats  for  all  but  one,  and 
one  politely  returned  to  the  parlor  to  wait.  The 
General  took  a  seat  next  to  the  soldier,  and,  after 
the  first  course  was  finished,  turned  to  him,  and 
asked: 

**  *  Sir,  have  you  any  idea  with  whom  you  are 
dining?' 

"  *  No,*  coolly  replied  the  soldier ;  *  I  used  to  be 
very  particular  on  that  score  ;  but  Bince  I  turned 
soldier,  I  don't  care  whom  I  eat  with,  so  that  the 
victuals  are  clean.' 

"  The  joke  was  so  good  that  Magruder  laughed 
heartily  at  it,  and  even  paid  for  the  soldier's  din- 
ner, and  sent  him  on  his  way." 


Among  the  Rebels.  —  Camp  Dennison,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  says  a  corre- 
spondent writing  in  the  summer  of  1862,  was  the 
first  in  that  State,  and  very  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
military  city.  Of  late  it  has  been  used  only  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  a  few  regiments  being  un- 
der instructions  there.  Since,  however,  the  new 
call  for  troops,  it  has  been  again  full  of  activity 
and  interest 

Among  those  who  have  been  devoting  much 
labor  to  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  wants  of 
the  sufferers  there,  tne  Reverend  Mr.  Clayton,  an 
earnest  Methodist,  formerly  of  the  Bethel  in  this 
city,  has  been  prominent.  All  the  sufferers  there 
have  learned  to  look  for  his  visits  with  anxiety. 
In  the  language  of  the  Dutch  doctor  there,  the 
general  opinion  is,  "If  preacher  Clayton  ain't 
a  Christian,  then  t'ain't  vort  a  tam  to  be  a 
Christian.'* 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  than  the  re- 
sults of  his  visits  through  the  various  wards,  but 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  notes  I  have  of  con- 
versations  of  his  with  wounded  rebels,  of  whom 
we  have  thirty-four  there.  They  are  all  firom 
somewhere  in  the  south-west,  and  have  all  applied 
to  the  Government  for  permission  to  take  the  oadi, 
and  be  released  thereon. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  was  a  youth, 
whose  heart  was  evidently  busy  doing  poefio  jus- 
tice to  the  Yankees  he  hiGtd  been  taugnt  to  hate, 
though  he  still  was  anxious  about  Sou£em  rights. 
Mr.  Clayton  talked  to  him  for  some  time  concern- 
ing reUgious  matters,  and  the  young  man  at  last 
broke  in  by  saying,  *<  We've  talked  about  religion 
long  enough ;  now  let's  talk  politics."  There  was 
a  peculiar  Southemism  about  his  look  and  tone 
that  excited  a  smile  all  around.  "  Well,"  replied 
Mr.  Clayton,  "  I'm  not  much  on  politics ;  Fd 
rather  not  talk  about  them ;  tell  me  now  you  felt 
when  you  were  wounded."  "  Thought  it  would 
be  a  sharp  pain,  sir,  but  it  wasn't ;  I  was  wounded 
in  the  legs,  and  it  was  just  like  being  knocked 
off  mv  pins  by  a  strong  mow  from  a  log  of  wood. 
Fell  nat  on  my  belly,  and  my  knees  drew  them- 
selves up  imder  my  chin.  Made  sure  I  was  dead, 
but  thought  it  didn't  make  much  difference,  for  I 
saw  our  men  retreating,  and  knew  the  Yankees 
would  get  me  and  kill  me  sure ;  always  told,  sir, 
the  Yankees  had  horns.  Well,  there  I  lay ;  and 
up  came  a  Colonel  leading  his  men  —  he  was  in 
front,  sir ;  he  jumped  down  from  his  horse,  and 
ran  to  me,  drawing  something  from  his  belt  ,*  sol 
gave  up ;  but  it  wasn't  a  pistol,  sir  " —  and  here 
Uie  boy's  eyes  moistened  —  "  it  was  a  canteen ! 
He  put  it  to  my  lips.  I  drank.  He  jimaped  on  his 
horse  again,  and  said, '  Charge,  boys ;  they're  flee- 
ing ! '  Then  some  soldiers  on  foot  came  towards 
me,  and  I  thought  they  were  not  all  like  that  offi- 
cer, and  I  gave  up  again.  But,  sir,  they  said, '  Com- 
rade, get  up.'  They  lifted  me  up,  and  said,  *  Put 
your  arms  around  our  necks,  and  we'll  lead  you 
away  from  these  bullets; '  and  these  were  the 
*  damned  Yankees ! '  I  tell  you,  sir,  no  man  ever 
bugged  his  sweetheart  more  friendly  than  I 
hugged  these  Yankees*  necks." 

After  a  few  more  remarks  the  youth  showed  a 
determination  to  "  talk  politics,"  and  asked  Mr. 
Clayton,  "  What  are  you  fighting  for  ?  "  Mr.  Gay- 
ton  calmly,  and  in  good  humor,  gave  him  his  ideas 
of  the  issue,  and  in  endins  asked  him  what  they 
were  fighting  for.  "  To  hold  property,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  youth  —  "  our  slave  property."  "  How 
many  slaves  did  you  have  ?  "  "  None."  "And 
your"  to  the  next.  "None."  He  then  went 
around  to  all  the  thirty-four  rebels,  and  but  one 
was  found  who  had  owned  a  slave.  "  Now,"  said 
Mr.  Clayton,  "  where  are  the  men  who  have  these 
slaves  which  they  are  so  afraid  of  losing  ?  "  Here 
a  man  named  McClellan,  who  has  smce  died, 
rose  up  on  his  cot,  and  stretching  out  his  thin 
hand,  said,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  "They  are  at 
home  enjoying  themselves,  and  have  sent  us  to 
die  for  them  and  theirs."  And  to  this  the  echoes 
around  the  room  were,  "  That's  so ;  that's  God's 
truth." 
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ILpng  near  this  one  is  an  Irishman.  "  Well, 
airy  says  the  genial  Mr.  Clayton,  "  what's  the 
matter  with  y ou  P  "  *<  Wounded,  sir ;  slight  wound 
in  ^  groin — worse  one  in  the  heeL"  "  Where 
were  you  wounded  ?  "  *'  Pittsburg  Landing,  sir." 
•«  What  part  of  the  battleP"  <«  Second  fire  of  the 
last  round,  sir."  "  What,  Monday  ?  Why,  it 
was  rather  hard,  wasn't  it,  to  fight  two  da3rs  and 
then  get  hurt  at  the  very  last?"  "Devil  a  two 
days  did  I  fight  at  all,  sir."  *'  Whv,  how  was 
that?  "  "  Why,  you  see,  sir,  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  fighting  for,  and  I  didn't  want  to  blow  a  fel- 
low-ereature's  brains  out  without  knowing  what  I 
was  blowing  'em  out  for —  d've  see  ?  No  more  did 
I  want  a  fefiow-creature  to  blow  my  brains  out 
without  knowing  what  they  was  blown  out  for ; 
aoy  sir,  I  just  snaked  awav,  sir.  But  on  Monday 
they  found  me,  sir,  and  drummed  me  in."  He 
was  from  Texas. 

The  only  man  among  these  who  has  held  slaves 
is  a  man  named,  if  I  remember,  Staten ;  he  is  not 
only  veiT  anxious  to  take  the  oath,  but  prays  fer- 
vently tnat  our  Government  will  bring  peace  by 
taking  away  the  negroes  from  the  Southerners. 
"  Fm  willing  never  to  see  mine  again,"  said  he, 
**  and  rely  on  it,  it  is  the  only  way  to  bring  peace, 
the  <mly  way." 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  FOR  JEFF  DAVIS? 

WxAVE  him  a  mantle  of  burning  shame ! 
Stamp  on  his  forehead  that  dreadful  name 
Which  deeds  like  his  inscribe  in  blood  — 
A  Draitor  to  man  !  a  Draitor  to  God ! 

Plait  him  a  crown  of  the  fiower  that  comes 
In  the  ashes  that  lie  o'er  buried  homes ! 
Let  his  sceptre  be  the  smoking  brand 
Which  his  fiat  sent  throughout  the  land  I 

Let  his  psans  be  the  bitter  cries 
.From  millions  of  anguished  hearts  that  rise, 
Both  day  and  night,  to  that  listening  ear 
Which  ever  stoops  tiieir  plaints  to  hear. 

'Mid  the  ruin  dire  his  hands  have  wrought^ 
Let  him  find  the  J%rone  he  long  has  sought. 
While  starving  crowds,  in  hoarse  notes  ring» 
Not  Cotton,  but  grim  old  Death  is  king  t 


Qualities  op  Pbesident  Lincoln. — The 
moat  marked  characteristio  of  Mr.  Lbcoln's 
manner  was  his  simplicity  and  artlessness.  This 
immediately  impressed  itself  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  those  who  met  him  for  me  first  time,  and 
each  successive  interview  deepened  the  impres- 
sion. People  seemed  delighted  to  find  in  the 
ruler  of  the  nation  freedom  from  pomposity  and 
affectation,  mingled  with  a  certain  simple  dignity 
that  never  forsook  him.  Though  pressed  with 
the  weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon  him  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  snrank  from 
assuming  any  of  the  honors,  or  even  titles,  of  the 
posidon.  After  years  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  writer  cannot  now  recall  a 
single  instance  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  as 


President,  or  used  that  title  of  himself,  except 
when  acting  in  an  official  capacity.  He  always 
spoke  of  his  position  and  office  vaguely,  as  "  tms 
place,"  **  here,"  or  other  modest  phrases.  Once, 
speaking  of  the  room  in  the  Capitol  used  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  during  ^e  close 
of  a  session  of  Congress,  he  said,  "  That  room, 
you  know,  that  thev  call" — dropping  his  voice 
and  hesitating — **  the  President's  room."  To  an 
intimate  firiend  who  addressed  him  always  by  his 
own  proper  title,  he  said,  "Now  call  me  Lincoln, 
and  I'll  promise  not  to  tell  of  the  breach  of  eti- 
quette—  if  you  won't — and  I  shall  have  a  rest- 
ing spell  from  Mister  Lincoln." 

With  all  his  simplicity^  and  unacquaintance  with 
courtly  manners,  his  native  dignity  never  forsook 
him  in  the  presence  of  critical  or  polished  stran- 
gers ;  but  mixed  with  his  angularities  and  bow 
nomie  was  something  which  spoke  the  fine  fibre 
of  the  man ;  and,  whue  his  sovereign  disregard  of 
courtly  conventionalities  was  somewhat  lumcrous, 
his  native  sweetness  and  straightforwardness  of 
manner  served  to  disarm  criticism,  and  impress 
the  visitor  that  he  was  before  a  man  pure,  self- 
poised,  collected,  and  strong  in  unconscious 
strength.  Of  him  an  accomplished  foreigner, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  courts  was  more  pmect 
than  that  of  the  English  language,  said,  '*He 
seems  to  me  one  grana  geniilhommt  in  disguise." 


Thkee  Weeks  at  Oetttsburq.  —  This  elo- 
quent and  earnest  sketch  was  written  by  an 
accomplished  ladv  of  New  York,  to  whom  the 
entire  loyal  people  of  the  country  are  personally 
indebted  for  her  devotion  in  her  labors  for  the 
Sanitary  Commission  during  the  war : 

"What  we  did  at  Gettysburg,  for  the  three 
weeks  we  were  there,  you  will  want  to  know. 
*  We '  are  Mrs.  — -*  and  myself,  who,  happening 
to  be  on  hand  at  the  right  moment,  glaoly  feU 
in  with  the  proposition  to  do  what  we  comd  at 
the  Sanitary  Commission  Lodge  after  the  battle. 
There  were,  of  course,  the  agents  of  the  Commis- 
sion, alreadv  on  the  field,  distributing  supplies  to 
the  hospitals,  and  working  night  and  day  among 
the  wounded.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  you  what 
was  done  by  all  the  big  wheels  of  the  concern, 
but  only  how  two  of  the  smallest  ones  went 
round,  and  what  turned  up  in  the  going. 

"Twenty-four  hours  we  were  in  making  the 
journey  between  Baltimore  and  Gettysburg,  places 
only  four  hours  apart  in  ordinary  funning  time ; 
and  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
there  was  of  bringmg  up  supplies  when  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  and  the  delays  in  transporting 
wounded.  Coming  towards  the  town  at  this 
crawling  rate,  we  passed  some  fields  where  the 
fences  were  down,  and  the  ffround  slightly  tossed 
up.  '  That's  where  Kilpatridi's  cavaliymen  fought . 
the  rebels,'  some  one  said;  'and  close  by  that 
bam  a  rebiel  soldier  was  found  day  before  yester- 
day, sitting  dead;'  no  one  to  help,  poor  soul, 
<  near  the  whole  city  fulL'  The  railroad  bridge, 
broken  up  by  the  enemy,  Government  had  not 
rebuilt  as  yet,  and  we  stopped  two  miles  from  the 
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town,  to  find  that,  as  usual,  just  where  the  Oov- 
emment  had  left  off,  the  Commission  had  come  in. 
There  stood  their  temporary  lodge  and  kitchen, 
and  here,  hobbling  out  of  their  tents,  came  the 
wounded  men  who  had  made  their  way  down 
from  the  corps  hospital,  expecting  to  leave  at 
once  in  the  return  cars. 

"  This  is  the  way  the  thing  was  managed  at 
first :  The  surgeons,  left  in  care  of  the  wounded 
three  or  four  miles  out  from  the  town,  went  up 
and  down  among  the  men  in  the  morning,  and 
said,  'Any  of  you  boys  who  can  make  your  way 
to  the  cars,  can  go  to  Baltimore.'  So  off  start  all 
who  think  they  feel  well  enough,  anything  being 
better  than  the  <  hospitals,'  so  called,  for  the  first 
few  days  after  a  battle.  Once  the  men  have  the 
surgeon's  permission  to  go,  they  are  off;  and 
there  may  be  an  interval  of  a  dav,  or  two  days, 
should  an^  of  them  be  too  weak  to  reach  the 
train  in  time,  during  which  these  poor  fellows 
belong  to  no  one,  the  hospital  at  one  end,  the 
railroad  at  the  other,  with  far  more  than  chance 
of  falling  through  between  the  two.  The  Sani- 
tary Commission  knew  this  would  be  so  of  ne- 
cessity, and,  coming  in,  made  a  connecting  link 
between  these  two  ends. 

'*  For  the  first  few  days  the  worst  cases  only 
came  down  in  ambulances  from  the  hospitals; 
hundreds  of  fellows  hobbled  along  as  best  they 
could,  in  heat  and  dust,  for  hours,  slowly  toiling, 
and  many  hired  farmers'  wagons,  as  hard  as  the 
farmers'  fists  themselves,  and  were  jolted  down 
to  the  railroad,  at  three  or  four  dollars  the  man. 
Think  of  the  disappointment  of  a  soldier,  sick, 
body  and  heart,  to  find,  at  the  end  of  this  miser- 
able journey,  that  his  effort  to  ^t  away,  into 
which  he  had  put  all  his  remaming  stock  of 
strength,  was  useless ;  that '  the  cars  had  gone,' 
or  *  the  cars  were  full ; '  that  while  he  was  com- 
ing others  had  stepped  down  before  him,  and  that 
he  must  turn  all  the  weary  way  back  again,  or 
sleep  on  the  roadside  till  the  next  train  *  to-mor- 
row.' Think  what  this  would  have  been,  and 
you  are  ready  to  appreciate  the  relief  and  comfort 
that  was.  No  men  were  turned  back.  You  fed 
and  you  sheltered  them  just  when  no  one  else 
could  have  done  so ;  and  out  of  the  boxes  and 
barrels  of  good  and  nourishing  things,  which  you, 
people  at  home,  had  supplied,  we  took  all  that 
was  needed.  Some  of  you  sent  a  stove  (that  is, 
the  money  to  get  it),  some  of  you  the  beef  stock, 
some  of  you  the  milk  and  fresh  bread ;  and  all 
of  you  would  have  been  thankful  that  you  had 
done  so,  could  you  have  seen  the  refreshment 
and  comfort  received  through  these  things. 

"  As  soon  as  the  men  hobbled  up  to  the  tents, 
good  hot  soup  was  given  all  round  ;  and  that  over, 
their  wounds  were  dressed,  —  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Commission  are  cooks,  or  surgeons  as  oc- 
casion demands,  —  and,  finally,  with  their  blan- 
kets spread  over  the  straw,  the  men  stretched 
themselves  out,  and  were  happy  and  contented  till 
morning,  and  the  next  train. 

J*  On  the  day  that  the  railroad  bridge  was  re- 
paired we  moved  up  to  the  depot,  close  by  the 
town,  and  had  things  in  perfect  order ;  a  first- 
nte  camping  ground,  in  a  l&ige  Md.  ^^\)L^  V>^ 


the  track,  with  unlimited  supply  of  delicious*  cool 
water.  Here  we  set  up  two  stoves,  with  four 
large  boilers,  always  kept  full  of  soup  and  coffee^ 
watched  by  four  or  five  black  men,  who  did  Uw 
cooking  under  our  direction,  and  sang  (not  undsr 
our  direction)  at  the  tops  of  their  Toices  all  day, 

<  O  darkies,  hab  you  seen  my  massa.' 

*  When  this  cruel  war  is  over." 

Then  we  had  three  large  hospital  tents,  holding 
about  thir^-five  each,  a  large  camp-meetinff  sap- 
ply  tent,  where  barrels  of  goods  were  stored,  and 
our  own  smaller  tent  fitted  up  with  tables,  where 
ielly-pots  and  bottles  of  all  kinds  of  good  urupsi 
blackoerry  and  black  currant,  stood  in  rowi. 
Barrels  were  ranged  round  the  tent  walls ;  shirtSi 
drawers,  dressing-gowns,  socks,  and  slippers  (1 
wish  we  had  had  more  of  the  latter),  rags  and 
bandages,  each  in  its  own  place  on  one  side ;  oo 
the  other,  boxes  of  tea,  cofi»e,  soft  crackers,  tama- 
rinds, cherry  brandy,  &c.  Over  the  kitchen,  and 
over  this  small  supply  tent,  we  women  rather 
reigned,  and  filled  up  our  wants  by  rec[uisitiont 
on  the  Commission's  depot  By  tins  time  there 
had  arrived  a  <  delegation '  of  just  the  right  Idnd 
from  Canandaigua,  New  York,  with  surgeoo» 
dressers,  and  attendants,  bringing  a  first-rate  sup- 
ply of  necessaries  and  comforts  for  the  wounded, 
which  they  handed  over  to  the  Commission. 

**  Twice  a  day  the  trains  left  for  Baltimore  or Uar- 
risburg,  and  twice  a  day  we  fed  all  the  wounded  who 
arrived  for  them.  Thmgs  were  systematized  now, 
and  the  men  came  down  in  long  ambulance  trains 
to  the  cars ;  baggage  cars  they  were,  fitted  with 
straw  for  the  wounded  to  lie  on,  and  broken  open 
at  either  end  to  let  in  the  air.  A  Government 
surgeon  was  always  present  to  attend  to  the  care- 
ful lifting  of  the  soldiers  from  ambulance  to  car. 
Many  of  the  men  could  get  along  very  nicely, 
holding  one  foot  up,  and  taking  great  jumps  on 
their  crutches.  The  latter  were  a  great  comfort ; 
we  had  a  nice  supply  at  the  Lodge,  and  they  trav- 
elled up  and  down  from  the  tents  to  the  cars 
daily.  Only  occasionally  did  we  dare  let  a  pair 
go  on  with  some  very  lame  soldier,  who  begged 
for  them ;  we  needed  them  to  help  the  new  ar- 
rivals each  day,  and  trusted  to  the  men  beinff 
supplied  at  the  hospitals  at  the  journey's  en<L 
Pads  and  crutches  are  a  standing  want— -pads 
particularly.  We  manufactured  them  out  of  the 
rags  we  had,  stuffed  with  sawdust  from  brandy 
boxes ;  and  with  half  a  sheet,  and  some  soft  straw, 
Mrs.  —  made  a  poor  dying  boy  as  easy  as  his 
sufferings  would  permit.  I^oor  young  fellow !  he 
was  so  grateful  to  her  for  washing,  and  feeding, 
and  comforting  him !  He  was  too  ill  to  bear  the 
journey,  and  went  from  our  tent  to  the  church 
hospital,  and  from  the  church  to  his  grave,  which 
would  have  been  coffinless  but  for  the  care  of 

,  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  was 

overtaxed,  and  for  many  days  our  dead  were  sim- 
ply wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  put  into  the 
earth.  It  is  a  soldierly  way,  after  all,  of  lying 
wrapped  in  the  old  war-worn  blanket, — the  httle 
dust  returned  to  dust 
\    ''When  the  surgeons  had  the  wounded  all 
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placed,  with  as  much  comfort  as  seemed  possi- 
ole  under  the  circumstances,  on  board  the  train, 
our  detail  of  men  would  go  from  car  to  car,  with 
soup  made  of  beef-stock  or  fresh  meat,  fiill  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  rice,  with  fresh 
oread  and  coffee,  and,  when  stimulants  were 
needed,  with  ale,  milk  punch,  or  brandy.  Water 
pails  were  in  great  demand  for  use  in  the  cars  on 
the  journey,  and  also  empty  bottles,  to  take  the 
place  of  canteens.  All  our  whiskey  and  brandy 
Dottles  were  washed  and  filled  up  at  the  spring, 
and  the  boys  went  off,  carefully  hugging  theur 
extemporized  canteens,  from  which  they  would 
wet  their  wounds,  or  refresh  themselves,  till  the 
journey  ended.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  of 
the  sixteen  thousand,  who  were  transported  dur- 
ing our  stay,  went  from  Gettysburg  without  a 
good  meal  —  rebels  and  Uniomsts  together,  they 
all  had  it  —  and  were  pleased  and  satisfiea. 
'Have  you  friends  in  the  army,  madam  ? '  a  rebel 
soldier,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  said  to  me, 
as  I  gave  him  some  milk.  'Yes;  my  brother 
is  on  -^ — 's  staff.'  '  I  thought  so,  ma'am.  You 
can  always  tell ;  when  pebple  are  good  to  soldiers 
they  are  sure  to  have  friends  in  the  army.'  *  We 
are  rebels,  you  know,  ma'am,'  another  said ;  '  do 
you  treat  rebels  so  ? '  It  was  strange  to  see  the 
good  brotherly  feeling  come  over  the  soldiers  — 
our  own  and  the  rebels,  when  side  by  side  they 
lay  in  our  tents.  '  Hallo,  boys !  this  is  the  pleas- 
antest  way  to  meet,  —  isn't  it  ?  We  are  better 
friends  when  we  are  as  close  as  this,  than  a  little 
frurther  off.'  And  then  they  would  go  over  the 
battles  together  —  *  We  were  here,'  and  *  You 
were  there,'  in  the  friendliest  way. 

**  After  each  train  of  cars,  daily,  for  the  three 
weeks  we  were  in  Gettysburg,  trains  of  ambu- 
lances arrived  too  late — men  who  must  spend  the 
day  with  us  until  the  five  P.  M.  cars  went,  and 
men  too  late  for  the  five  P.  M.  train,  who  must 
spend  the  night  till  the  ten  A.  M.  cars  went  All 
the  men  who  came  in  this  way,  under  our  own 
immediate  and  particular  attention,  were  given 
the  best  we  had  of  care  and  food.  The  surgeon 
in  charge  of  our  camp,  with  his  most  faithful 
dresser  and  attendants,  looked  after  all  their 
wounds,  which  were  often  in  a  most  shocking 
state,  particularly  among  the  rebels.  Every  even- 
ing and  morning  they  were  dressed.  Often  the 
men  would  say, '  That  feels  good.  I  haven't  had 
my  wound  so  well  dressed  since  I  was  hurt' 
Something  cool  to  drink  is  the  first  thing  asked 
for,  after  the  long,  dusty  drive,  and  pailfuls  of  tam- 
arinds and  water  —  *  a  beautiful  (uink,'  the  men 
used  to  say  —  disappeared  rapidly  among  them. 

^  After  the  men's  wounds  were  attended  to, 
we  went  round  giving  them  clean  clothes ;  had 
basins  and  soap  and  towels ;  and  followed  these 
with  socks,  slippers,  shirts,  drawers,  and  those 
coveted  dressing-^owns.  Such  pride  as  they  felt 
in  them — companng  colors,  and  smiling  all  over 
as  they  lay  in  clean  and  comfortable  rows  ready 
for  supper, '  on  dress  parade,'  they  used  to  say. 
And  then  the  milk,  particularly  if  it  were  boiled 
and  had  a  little  whiske;^  and  sugar,  and  the  bread, 
with  butter  on  it,  and  jelly  on  the  butter  —  how  | 


^od  it  all  was,  and  how  lucky  we  felt  ourselves 
m  having  the  immense  satisfaction  of  distributing 
these  thmgs,  which  all  of  you,  hard  at  work  in 
villages  and  cities,  were  getting  ready  and  send- 
ing off,  in  faith. 

'*  Canandaigua  sent  cologne  with  its  other  sup- 
plies, which  went  right  to  tne  noses  and  hearts  of 
the  men.  < That  is  good,  now ; '  'I'll  take  some 
of  that ; '  '  worth  a  penny  a  sniff; '  '  that  kinder 
gives  one  life ; '  and  so  on,  all  round  the  tents,  as 
we  tipped  the  bottles  up  on  the  clean  handker- 
chiefs some  one  had  sent,  and  when  they  were 
gone,  over  squares  of  cotton,  on  which  the  per- 
nime  took  the  place  of  hem,  —  Must  as  good, 
ma'am.'  We  vaned  our  dinners  with  custard  and 
baked  rice  puddings,  scrambled  eggs,  codfish 
hash,  com  starch,  and  always  as  much  soft  bread, 
tea,  coffee,  or  miUi  as  they  wanted.  Two  Massa- 
chusetts bo^s  I  especially  remember,  for  the  sat- 
isfaction with  which  they  ate  their  pudding.  I 
carried  a  second  plateful  up  to  the  cars,  after  they 
had  been  put  in,  and  fed  one  of  them  till  he  was 
sure  he  had  had  enough.  Young  fellows  they 
were,  lying  side  by  side,  one  with  a  right  and  one 
with  a  left  arm  gone. 

*'  The  Gettysburg  women  were  kind  and  faithful 
to  the  wounded  and  their  friends,  and  the  town 
was  full  to  overfiowing  of  both.  The  first  day, 
when  Mrs. and  I  reached  the  pkce,  we  lit- 
erally begged  our  bread  from  door  to  door ;  but 
the  kind  woman  who  at  last  gave  us  dinner  would 
take  no  nay  for  it.  *  No,  msram,  I  shouldn't  wish 
to  have  that  sin  on  my  soul  when  the  war  is  over.' 
She,  as  well  as  others,  had  fed  the  strangers 
flocking  into  town  daily ;  sometimes  over  fifty  of 
them  for  each  meal,  and  all  for  love,  and  nothing 
for  reward ;  and  one  night  we  forced  a  reluctant 
confession  from  our  hostess  that  she  was  meaning 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  that  we  might  have  a  bed  — 
her  whole  house  being  fulL  Of  course  we  couldn't 
allow  this  self-sacrifice,  and  hunted  up  some  other 
place  to  stay  in.  We  did  her  no  good,  however, 
for  we  afterwards  found  that  the  oed  was  given 
up  that  night  to  some  other  stranger  who  arrived 
late  and  tired :  *  An  old  lady,  you  know,  and  I 
coul^'t  let  an  old  lady  sleep  on  the  fioor.'  Such 
acts  of  kindness  and  self-denial  were  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  women.  ^ 

"  Few  good  things  can  be  said  of  the  Gettysburg 
formers,  and  I  only  use  Scrinture  language  in 
calling  them  'evil  beasts.'  One  of  this  kind 
came  creeping  into  our  camp  three  weeks  after 
the  battle.  He  lived  five  miles  only  from  the 
town,  and  had  *  never  seen  a  rebel.'  He  heard 
we  had  some  of  them,  and  came  down  to  see 
them.  'Boys,'  we  said,  marching  him  into  the 
tent,  which  happened  to  be  full  of  rebels  that 
day  waiting  for  the  train,  *  boys,  here's  a  man 
who  never  saw  a  rebel  in  his  life,  and  wants  to 
look  at  you ; '  and  there  he  stood  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  and  there  they  lay  in  rows,  laugh- 
ing at  him,  stupid  old   Dutchman.    <  And  wny 

haven't  you  seen  a  rebel  ? '  Mrs. said ;  *  why 

didn't  you  take  your  gun  and  help  to  drive  them 
out  of  your  town  ? '  *  A  feller  might'er  got  hit  * 
— which  reply  was  quite  too  much  for  the  rebelsi 
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they  roared  with  laughter  at  him,  up  and  down 
the  tent.  One  woman  we  saw,  who  was  hv  no 
means  Dutch,  and  whose  pluck  helped  to  redeem 
the  other  sex.  She  lived  in  a  little  nouse  close  up 
by  the  field  where  the  hardest  fighting  was  done, 
a  red-cheeked,  strong,  country  girL  *  Were  you 
frightened  when  the  sheUs  be^;an  flying  P '  <  Well, 
no ;  you  see  we  was  all  a  bakmg  bread  round  here 
for  the  soldiers,  and  had  our  dough  a  rising. 
The  neighbors  tiiey  ran  into  their  cellars,  but  I 
couldn't  leave  my  bread.  When  the  first  shell 
came  in  at  the  window,  and  crashed  through  the 
room,  an  officer  came  and  said,  **  You  had  better 
get  out  of  this,**  but  I  told  him  I  could  not  leave 
my  bread,  and  I  stood  working  it  till  the  third 
shell  came  through,  and  then  I  went  down  cellar, 
but  ftriumphantly)  I  left  my  bread  in  the  oven.' 
'Anc  why  didn't  you  go  before?'  *0,  you 
see,  if  I  had,  the  rebels  would  have  come  in  and 
daubed  the  dough  all  over  the  place.'  And  here 
she  had  stood,  at  the  risk  of  unwelcome  plums 
in  her  loaves,  while  great  holes,  which  we  saw, 
were  made  by  shot  and  shell  through  and  through 
the  room  in  which  she  was  working. 

"  The  streets  of  Oet^sburg  were  filled  with  the 
battle.  People  thought  and  talked  of  nothing 
else ;  even  the  children  showed  their  little  spites 
by  calling  to  each  other, '  Here,  you  rebel ! '  and 
mere  scraps  of  boys  amused  themselves  with  per- 
cussion caps  and  hammers.  Hundreds  of  old 
muskets  were  piled  on  the  pavements,  the  men 
who  shouldered  them  a  week  before  lying  under 
ground  now,  or  helping  to  fill  the  long  trains  of 
ambulances  on  their  way  from  the  field.  The  pri- 
vate houses  of  the  town  were,  many  of  them, 
hospitals  $  the  little  red  flags  hung  from  the  up- 
per windows. 

'*  Besides  our  own  men  at  the  Lodge,  we  all  had 
soldiers  scattered  about  whom  we  could  help 
from  our  supplies ;  and  nice  little  puddings  and 
jellies,  or  an  occasional  chicken,  were  a  great 
treat  to  men  condemned  bv  their  wounds  to  stay 
in  Gettysburg,  and  obliged  to  live  on  what  the 
empty  town  could  provide.  There  was  a  Colonel 
in  a  shoe  shop,  a  Captain  just  up  the  street,  and 
a  private  round  the  comer  (whose  youn^  sister 
had  possessed  herself  of  him,  overcoming  the 
military  rules  in  some  way,  and  carrying  him  off 
to  a  little  room,  all  by  himself,  where  I  found  her 
doing  her  best  with  very  little).  She  came  after- 
wards to  our  tent,  and  ^t  for  him  clean  clothes 
and  good  food,  and  all  he  wanted,  and  was  per- 
fectly happy  in  being  his  cook,  washerwoman, 
medical  cadet,  and  nurse.  Besides  such  as  these, 
we  occasionally  carried  from  our  supplies  some- 
thing to  the  churches,  which  were  filled  with  sick 
and  wounded,  and  where  men  were  dying,  —  men 
whose  strong  patience  it  was  very  hard  to  bear,  — 
dying  with  thoughts  of  the  ola  home  far  away, 
saying,  as  last  words  for  the  woman  watching 
there,  and  waiting  with  a  patience  equal  in  its 
strength,  *  Tell  her  I  love  her ! ' 

**  Late  one  afternoon  —  too  late  for  the  cars  —  a 
train  of  ambulances  arrived  at  our  lodge  with 
over  one  hundred  wounded  rebels  to  be  cared  for 
through  the  night.  Only  one  among  them  seemed 


too  weak  and  faint  to  take  anything.  He  was 
badly  hurt  and  failing.  I  went  to  him  after  hit 
wound  was  dressed,  and  found  him  lying  on  hit 
blanket,  stretched  over  the  ttraw— 'afair-hairedy 
blue-eyed  young  Lieutenant — a  hce  innooeoC 
enough  for  one  of  our  own  New  England  boyt.  I 
could  not  think  of  him  as  a  rebel  He  waa  tix> 
near  heaven  for  that.  He  wanted  nothing — bad 
not  been  willing  to  eat  for  days,  his  comradet 
said — but  I  coaxed  him  to  try  a  little  nulk  grueli 
flavored  nicely  with  lemon  and  brandy;  and  one 
of  the  satisfactions  of  our  three  weeks  it  the 
remembrance  of  the  empty  cup  I  took  away 
afterwards,  and  his  perfect  enjoyment  of  that 
supper.  *It  was  so  good  —  the  best  thing  he 
had  had  since  he  was  wounded ; '  and  he  thanked 
me  so  much,  and  talked  about  his  'good  tupper' 
for  hours.  Poor  creature!  he  had  nad  no  caie, 
and  it  was  a  surprise  and  pleasure  to  find  himself 
thought  of;  so,  in  a  pleased,  child-like  way,  be 
talked  about  it  till  mioni^ht,  the  attendant  told 
me,  —  as  long  as  he  spoKO  of  anything ;  for  at 
midnight  the  change  came,  and  from  thaMime  he 
only  thought  of  the  old  dayt  before  he  was  a  sol- 
dier, when  he  sang  hjrmns  in  his  fiither's  chureh. 
He  sanff  them  now  again,  in  a  clear, sweet  voice: 
'Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me;'  and  then  son^ 
without  words — a  sort  of  low  intoning.  His 
father  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Souul  Garo- 
lina,  one  of  the  rebels  told  us  in  the  morning, 
when  we  went  into  the  tent  to  find  him  sliding 
out  of  our  care.  All  day  long  we  watched  him — 
sometimes  fighting  his  battles  over — oftener 
singing  his  Lutheran  chants — till  in  at  the  tent 
door,  close  to  which  he  lay,  looked  a  rebel  soldieri 
just  arrived  with  other  prisoners.  He  started 
when  he  saw  the  Lieutenant,  and,  quickly  kneel- 
ing down  by  him,  called,  *  Henry !  Henry ! ' — 
but  Henry  was  looking  at  some  one  a  great  way 
off,  and  could  not  hear  him. 

"  *  Do  you  know  this  soldier  ? '  we  said, 

*'  *  O,  yes,  ma'am !  and  his  brother  is  wounded, 
and  a  pnsoner,  too,  in  the  cars  now.' 

**  Two  or  three  men  started  after  him,  found  him, 
and  half  carried  him  from  the  cars  to  our  tent. 
*  Henry'  did  not  know  him,  though,  and  he 
threw  himself  down  by  his  side  on  the  straw,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  lay  in  a  sort  of  apathy, 
without  speaking,  except  to  assure  himself  that 
he  could  stay  with  his  brother  without  the  risk 
of  beinfi^  separated  from  his  fellow-prisoners. 

"And  there  the  brothers  lay,  and  there  we, 
strangers,  sat  watching,  and  listening  to  the 
strong,  clear  voice,  singing,  '  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me.'  The  Lord  had  mercy,  and  at  sunset  1 
p^t  my  hand  on  the  Lieutenant's  heart  to  find  it 
still! 

"All  night  the  brother  lay  close  against  the 
coffin,  and  in  the  morning  he  went  away  vrith  his 
comrades,  leaving  us  to  bury  Henry,  having '  con- 
fidence,' but  first  thanking  us  for  what  we  had 
done,  and  giving  us  all  that  he  had  to  show  his 
gratitude  —  the  palmetto  ornament  from  his 
brother's  cap,  and  a  button  from  his  coat. 

"  Dr.  W.  read  the  burial  service  that  morning  at 
the  grave,  and  — -—  wrote  his  name  on  the  little 
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head-board :  '  Lieutenant  Ranch,  Fourteenth  Be- 
giment  South  CSarolina  Volunteers.' 

'^  In  the  field  where  we  buried  him,  a  number  of 
colored  freedmen,  working  for  Ooyemment,  on 
the  railroad,  had  their  camp,  and  every  night 
they  took  their  recreation,  after  the  heavy  work 
of  the  day  was  over,  in  prayer  meetings.  Such 
an  'inferior  race,'  you  know!  We  went  over 
one  night  and  listened  for  an  hour,  while  they 
eang,  collected  under  the  fly  of  a  tent,  a  table  in 
the  middle,  where  the  leader  sat,  and  benches 
dl  round  the  sides  for  the  congregation,  —  men 
only,  —  all  very  black  and  very  earnest.  They 
prayed  with  all  their  souls,  as  oiuy  black  men  and 
•laves  can,  for  themselves  and  for  the  dear  white 
people,  who  had  come  over  to  the  meeting,  and 
for  '  Massa  Lincoln,'  for  whom  they  seemed  to 
have  a  reverential  affection,  some  of  them  a  sort 
of  worship,  which  confused  Father  Abraham  and 
Massa  Abraham  in  one  general  call  for  blessings. 
Whatever  else  they  asked  for,  they  must  have 
strength  and  comfort  and  blessing  for  '  Massa 
Lincom.'  Very  little  care  was  taken  of  these 
poor  men.  Those  who  were  ill,  during  our  stay, 
were  looked  after  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Commission.    They  were  grateful  for  every  little 

thing.    Mrs. 'went  into  the  town  and  hunted 

up  several  dozen  bright  handkerchiefs,  hemmed 
them,  and  sent  them  over  to  be  distributed  the 
next  night  after  meeting.  They  were  put  on  the 
table  in  the  tent,  and  one  by  oiie  the  men  came 
up  to  get  them.  Purple,  and  blue,  and  yellow, 
the  handkerchiefs  were,  and  the  desire  of  every 
man's  heart  fastened  itself  on  a  yellow  one  ; 
they  politely  made  way  for  each  other,  one 
man  standing  back  to  let  another  pass  up  first, 
although  he  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  the  particular 
pumpkin  color  that  riveted  his  eyes  taken  from 
oefore  them.  When  the  distribution  was  over, 
each  man  tied  his  head  up  in  his  handkerchief 
and  sang  one  more  hymn,  keeping  time  aU  round, 
with  blue  and  purple  and  yellow  nods,  and  thank- 
ing and  blessing  the  white  people,  in  <  their  bas- 
ket and  in  their  store,'  as  mucn  as  if  the  cotton 
handkerchiefs  had  all  been  gold  leaf.  One  num 
came  over  to  our  tent  next  day  to  say :  '  Missus, 
was  it  you  who  sent  me  that  present  ?  I  never 
had  anythng  so  beautiful  in  all  my  life  before ; ' 
and  he  only  had  a  blue  one,  too. 

**  Among  our  wounded  soldiers,  one  night,  came 
an  elderly  man,  sick,  wounded,  and  crazy,  singine 
and  talkmg  about  home.  We  did  what  we  could 
far  him,  and  pleased  him  greatly  with  a  present 
of  a  red  fiannel  shirt,  drawers,  and  red  calico 
dressing-gown,  all  of  which  he  needed,  and  in 
which  he  dressed  himself  up,  and  then  wro^e  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  made  it  into  a  little  book  with 
gingham  covers,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  sentle- 
men  to  mall  for  him.  The  next  morning  he  was 
aent  on  with  the  company  from  the  Lodge,  and 
that  evening  two  tiied  women  came  into  our 
camp  —  his  wife  and  sister,  who  hurried  on  firom 
their  home  to  meet  him,  arriving  just  too  late. 
Fortunately  we  had  the  queer  little  gingham  book 
to  identify  him  by,  and  when  some  one  said*  *  It 
.!■  the  man^  you  jLaow»  who  aoreanied  so/  the  poor 


wife  was  certain  about  him.  He  had  been  crasy 
before  the  war,  but  not  for  two  years,  now,  she 
said.  ,He  had  been  fretting  for  nome  since  he 
was  hurt,  and  when  the  doctor  told  him  there  was 
no  chance  of  being  sent  there,  he  lost  heart,  and 
wrote  to. his  wife  to  come  and  cany  him  away. 
It  seemed  almost  hopeless  for  two  lone  women, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  their  own  little  town, 
to  succeed  in  finding  a  soldier  among  so  many, 
sent  in  so  many  different  directions ;  but  we  helped 
them  as  we  could,  and  started  them  on  their  jour^ 
ney  the  next  morning,  back  on  their  track,  to  use 
their  common  sense  and  Yankee  privilege  of 
questioniiuf. 

**  A  we^  after,  Mrs. had  a  letter,  full  of 

gratitude,  and  saying  that  the  husband  was  found 
and  secured  for  nome.  That  same  night  we  had 
in  our  tents  two  fiithers,with  their  wounded  sons, 
and  a  nice  old  German  mother  with  her  boy.  She 
had  come  in  from  Wisconsin,  and  brougnt  with 
her  a  patch-work  bed-ouilt  for  her  son,  thinking 
he  might  have  lost  his  blanket;  and  there  he  lay, 
all  covered  up  in  his  quilt,  looking  so  home-like, 
and  feeling  so  too,  no  doubt,  with  his  good  old 
mother  close  at  his  side.  She  seemed  bright  and 
happy  —  had  three  sons  in  the  army,  one  had 
been  killed,  this  one  wounded — yet  she  was  so 
pleased  with  the  tents,  and  the  care  she  saw  taken 
there  of  the  soldiers,  that  while  taking  her  tea 
from  a  barrel-head  as  table,  she  said,  '  Indeed, 
if  she  was  a  man,  she'd  be  a  soldier  too, 
right  off:' 

*<  For  this  temporary  sheltering  and  feeding  of 
all  these  wounded  men.  Government  could  make 
no  provision.  There  was  nothing  for  them,  if 
too  late  for  the  cars,  except  the  open  field  and 
hunger,  in  preparation  for  tneir  fatiguing  journey. 
It  is  expected,  when  the  cars  are  ready,  that  the 
men  will  be  promptly  sent  to  meet  them ;  and 
Government  cannot  provide  for  mistakes  and  de- 
lays ;  so  that,  but  for  the  Sanitary  Commission's 
Lodge  and  comfortable  supplies,  for  which  the 
wounded  are  indebted  to  the  hard  workers  at 
home,  men  badly  hurt  must  have  suffered  night 
and  day  while  waiting  for  the  'next  train.'  We 
had,  on  an  average,  sixty  of  such  men  each  night, 
for  three  weeks,  under  our  care ;  sometimes  one 
hundred,  sometimes  only  thirty;  and  with  the 
'delegation,'  and  the  help  of  other  gentlemen 
volunteers,  who  all  worked  devotedly  for  the  men, 
the  whole  thing  was  a  great  success ;  and  you,  and 
all  of  us,  can't  help  being  thankful  that  we  had  a 
share,  however  snudl,  in  making  it  so.  Sixteen 
thousand  good  meals  were  siven;  hundreds  of  men 
kept  tbrough  the  day,  and  twelve  hundred  shel- 
tered at  niffht,  their  wounds  dressed,  their  supper 
and  breakrast  secured,  rebels  and  alL  You  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  regret  that  these  most  wretched 
men,  these  'enemies,'  'sick,  and  in  prison,' 
were  helped  and  cared  for,  through  your  supplies, 
though  certainly  they  were  not  in  your  minds 
when  you  packed  your  barrels  and  boxes.  The 
clothing  we  reserved  for  our  own  men,  except, 
now  and  then,  when  a  shivering  rebel  needed  it ; 
but  in  feeding  them,  we  could  make  no  distinc- 
tion.   It  was  cuxioua  to  woBf  among  oar  woikon 
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at  the  Lodge,  the  disgust  and  horror  felt  for  reb- 
els giving  place  to  the  kindest  feeling  for  wounded 
men. 

'*  Our  three  weeks  were  coming  to  an  end ;  the 
work  of  transporting  the  wounded  was  nearly 
over ;  twice  daily  we  nad  filled  and  emptied  our 
tents,  and  twice  fed  the  trains  before  the  long 

f'oumey.  The  men  came  in  slowly  at  the  last,  a 
lieutenant,  all  the  way  from  Oregon,  being  among 
the  verv  latest.  He  came  down  from  the  corps 
hospitals  (now  greatly  improved),  having  lost  one 
foot,  poor  fellow,  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  the 
Commission's  cotton  clothes,  just  as  bright  and 
as  cheerful  as  the  first  man,  and  all  the  men  that 
we  received,  had  been.  We  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint. 'Would  he  like  a  little  nice  soup?' 
'Well,  no,  thank  you,  ma'am;'  hesitating  and 
polite.  'You  have  a  long  ride  before  you,  and 
nad  better  take  a  little;  Til  just  bring  it,  and 
you  can  try.'  So  the  good  thick  soup  came.  He 
took  a  very  little  in  the  spoon  to  please  me,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  cupful  to  please  himself! 
He  '  did  not  think  it  was  this  kind  of  soup  I 
meant  He  had  some  in  camp,  and  did  not  thmk 
he  cared  for  any  more ;  his  "cook"  was  a  very 
small  boy,  though,  who  just  put  some  meat  in  a 
little  water,  and  stirred  it  round.'  '  Would  you 
like  a  handkerchief  ? '  and  I  produced  our  last  one, 
with  a  hem  and  cologne  too.  '  O,  yes ;  that  is 
what  I  need ;  I  have  lost  mine,  and  was  just  bor- 
rowing this  gentleman's.'  So  the  Lieutenant,  the 
last  man,  was  made  comfortable,  thanks  to  all  of 
Tou,  though  he  had  but  one  foot  to  carry  him  on 
his  long  journey  home. 

"  Four  thousand  soldiers,  too  badly  hurt  to  be 
moved,  were  still  left  in  Gettysburg,  cared  for 
kindly  and  well  at  the  larae  new  Government  hos- 
pital, vrith  a  Sanitary  Commission  attachment 
Our  work  was  over,  our  tents  were  struck,  and 
we  came  away  after  a  flourish  of  trumpets  from 
two  military  bands,  who  filed  down  to  our  door, 
and  gave  us  a  farewell — *  Red,  white,  and  blue.' " 


FAREWELL  TO  BROTHER  JONATHAN.* 

BT   CABOLINE. 

Faeewell  !  we  must  part ;  we  have  turned  from 

the  land 
Of  our  cold-hearted  brother  with  t3rrannou8  hand, 
Who  assumed  all  our  rights  as  a  favor  to  grant. 
And  whose  smile  ever  covered  the  sting  of  a  taunt ; 

Who  breathed  on  the  fame  he  was  boimd  to  de- 
fend, — 

Still  the  craftiest  foe,  'neath  the  guise  of  a  friend,  — 

Who  believed  that  our  bosoms  would  bleed  at  a 
touch. 

Yet  could  never  believe  he  could  goad  them  too 
much; 

Whose  conscience  affects  to  be  seared  with  our  sin, 
Yet  is  plastic  to  take  all  its  benefits  in ; 
The  mote  in  our  eye  so  enormous  has  grown. 
That  he  never  perceives  there's  a  beam  in  his  own. 

•  A  reply  to  •*  Brother  Jonathan's  Farewell  to  Sis- 
ter Caroluie."    See  tuUe.  j 


O,  Jonathan,  Jonathan !  Ttasal  of  pelf^ 
Self-righteous,  self-glorious,  yes,  every  inch  eel^ 
Your  loyalty  now  is  all  bluster  and  boast, 
But  was  dumb  when  the  foemen  invaded  our  coast 

In  vain  did  your  country  appeal  to  you  then ; 
You  coldly  refused  her  your  money  and  men ; 
Your  trade  interrupted,  you  slunk  from  her  wars^ 
And  preferred  British  gold  to  thb  Stripes  and  1^ 
Stars! 

Then  our  generous  blood  was  as  water  poured 

forth. 
And  the  sons  of  the  South  were  the  shields  of  the 

North; 
Nor  our  patriot  ardor  one  moment  gave  o'er. 
Till  the  foe  vou  had  fed  we  had  £iven  from  the 

shore! 

Long  years  we  have   suffered   opprobrium  and 

wrong. 
But  we  clung  to  your  side  with  affection  so  strongs 
That  at  last,  in  mere  wanton  aggression,  you  broke 
All  the  ties  of  our  hearts  with  one  murderous 

stroke. 

We  are  tired  of  contest  for  what  is  our  own ; 
We  are  sick  of  a  strife  that  could  never  be  done ; 
Thus  our  love  has  died  out,  and  its  altars  are  dark^ 
Not  Prometheus'  self  could  rekindle  the  spark. 

O,  Jonathan,  Jonathan  I  deadly  the  sin 
Of  TOUT  tigerish  thirst  for  the  blood  of  your  kin ; 
And  shamdTul  the  spirit  that  gloats  over  vrives 
And  maidens  despoiled  of  thor  honor  and  lives  I 

Your  palaces  rise  fix>m  the  fruits  of  our  toil ; 
Your  millions  are  fed  from  the  wealth  of  our  soil ; 
The  balm  of  our  air  brings  the  health  to  your 

cheek. 
And  our  hearts  are  aglow  vrith  the  welcome  we 

speak. 

O  brother  !  beware  how  you  seek  us  again, 

Lest  you  brand  on  your  forehead  the  signet  of 

Cain ; 
That  blood  and  that  crime  on  your  conscience  must 

sit: 
We  may  fall  —  we  may  perish  —  but  never  submit ! 

The  pathway  that  leads  to  the  Pharisee's  door 
We  remember,  indeed,  but  we  tread  it  no  more ; 
Preferring  to  turn,  with  the  Publican's  faith, 
To  the  path  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of 
death! 


A  Sanitary  Incident.— A  member  of  one  of 
the  Hospital  Aid  Societies  called  upon  an  elderly 
widow  lady,  and,  stating  the  object  of  her  mission, 
was  responded  to  in  the  following  words :  '^  It  is 
but  little  I  can  do  for  you,  but  I  have  an  old 
sheet  that  has  been  used  but  very  little,  although 
it  was  woven  iK*ith  my  own  hands  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  which,  if  torn  up  properly,  will  make 
excellent  bandages.  The  amount  of  the  gift  is 
not  much,  but  it  is  my  desire  that  this  rdic  of 
my  earlier  days  shall  be  used  for  that  puipose.*' 
Although  the  day  of  the  spinninff-wneel  and 
hand-loom  has  vanished,  yet  now  dearly  one  is 
reminded  of  old  revolutionary  times,  when  oat 
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mothers  part  with  tome  trivial  ardde  which  they  American  steamer.     Fray  take  my  advice  for 

have  so  long  treasured,  that  it  may  bind  up  the  once ;  and  do  another  thing ;  write  me  when  you 

bleeding  wounds  of  our  brave  comrades  in  battle,  get  this,  and  as  often  as  you  may  find  time,  and 

enclose  your  letter  for  me  to  Mrs. ,  Nassau, 

"■""■"  New  Providence.    She,  Mrs. ,  with  all  her 

-, r, _      o A  A.     <ii.  -  V  ^1  family,  removed  there  last  winter ;  and  she  will 

The  tewsTiAN  Soldier. -After  the  batde  ^^^^J  j^^^  ^y^^^       ^^„^1  i,  1^^     ^y^^^  ^^ 

ofGettysbuip.  a  soldier  by  m  a  house  by  the  any  part  of  the  Southern  coast,  espedalTy  Florida, 

roadside,  d^ng.    A  Major-Oenerid  drove  up  to  J^  ^^^  ^^^        y^^^  ^  mr^ 

the  door.  ;His  orderly  took  his  horse.    He  got  „  ^he  last  I  heard  from  you  was  yours  of  the 

°5'  ^^m  /^  *"^  """V.*?"^  ^l  ?®  ^^l?*^*'  l«th  July,  enclosed  to  Mr.  Reed.  How  many 
jade  Takmg  out  a  little  book,  he  read  iom  it,  ^  J^u>hen,  I  wrote  you  I  have  no  recoUe<i 
"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  beheve  m  ^  ^^  ^y^^^^  ^^'^^^  ^  through  no- 
God,  beheve  also  m  me :  in  my  Father's  house  are  ^,^^  ^^^^  Your  kind  soUcituae  for  melnoved 
many  mansions."  He  then  knelt  down  and  ^^  '  ^^^  y^^  .^.  ^j,^^^  ^^^  ^^  i^  ^^  o„l  ^y^^ 
offered  upaprajerto  God  for  that  dying  so^^^^  expression  of  a  warm  and  generous  friendship 
Ansmg  from  his  knees,  he  bent  oyer  and  kissed  ^^^y^  j  j^^^^  entertained^ for  me  as  weU  be- 
hmi,  and  said,  with  loving  awente,  "  Captam  O-,  ^^  ^  ^^^  '^^ ,  i  j^ve  nothing  to  offer  you, 
we  shjdl  meet  m  beaven."  He  th^  rode  oft  ^y  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  indifferent  ac- 
That  General  was  Major-General  Howard,  of  commodations,  with  a  better  climate  than  you 
^®"^®  •  had  at  home.  Fate,  Providence,  or  the  devil,  in- 
terfered last  year,  and  retained  you  in  arctic 
A  Letter  fbom   Florida. — The   following  quarters.    Now  take  my  advice:  take  the  reins 

letter  from  a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  and  de-  into  your  own  hands,  or  let  Mrs. have  themt 

ddedly  the  most  able  lawyer  in  Florida,  humor-  which  is,  perhaps,  stiU  better,  and  pack  up  early, 

ous  and  unguarded  as  it  is,  casts  much  light  on  and  go  out  to  Nassau.    I  don't  know  much  about 

tiie  state  of  feeling  and  condition  of  things  in  the  the  place  ;*  but  I  do  know  the  climate  is  warm 

South  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1861 :  there ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  English,  and  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  it  is  more  safe,  comfortable, 

"  JACKSONVILLE.  Fla.,  Oct.  16. 1861.  respectable,  and  quiet  among  the  English,  wher- 

"  Most  Hiqh,  Most  Mighty,  and  Most  Puis-  ever  they  govern,  than  with  any  other  people  on 

SLANT  Antipode:    Sometimes  a  vessel  manages  the  earth.    And,  although  that  is  a  matter  of 

to  run  over  from  Savannah  or  elsewhere  to  Nas-  little  consequence,  I  presume  living  in  Nassau  is 

•au.  New  Providence,  and  with  the  expectation  cheap.    I  should  like  to  live  there  a  while,  how- 

that  one  will  be  going  from  thence  in  a  few  days,  ever,  iust  for  economy's  sake.    Pray,  have  you 

I  think  proper  to  try  and  report  myselC  If  there-  any  idea  of  our  prices  here  ?    Pork  fifty  dollars 

fore  this  should  ever  reach  you,  be  pleased  to  per  barrel ;  butter  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  lard  forty 

understand  that  I  and  all  my  household  are  well,  cents.    I  have  paid  these  prices  this  day.    Soap 

Notwithstanding  the  whole  South  seems  to  be  also  thirty-five  cents  per  pound ;  and,  m  short, 

turned  into  a  military  camp,  I  have  been  of  late,  pretty  much  everything  else  in  the  same  ratio, 

and  still  am,  much  occupied  in  professional  mat-  except,  perhaps,  flour.    But  we  don't  seem  to 

ters,  and  I  write  this  under  the  influence  of  whip  mind  it — except  that  it  seems  to  me  it  mokes 

and  spur,  for  I  am  to  be  off  to-morrow  morning  us  hun^',  for  I  can  swear  we  eat  more  than  we 

to  St  Augustine  to  attend  the  Confederate  court,  ever  did  in  peaceable  times.    We  have  raised 

where  divers  cases  and  (juestions  of  prize,  seoues-  this  season  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 

tration,  &c,  must  be  discussed  and  disposed  of;  visions  in  the   South.     This  is  attributed  to 

and  as  there  is  now  not  a  solitary  lawyer  re-  Providence ;  but  I  understand  He  has  done  the 

maining  there,  no,  not  even ,  there  is  no  libra-  same  thing  for  our  enemies.    His  position,  there- 

ry,  and  I  must  select  my  books  and  authorities,  fore,  is  not  very  well  defined.  Although  I  am 
and  lug  them  along,  for  m  these  days  of  distrust  weU  satisfied,  if  the  real  truth  could  be  got  at, 
and  conceit,  no  court  is  going  to  believe  the  law  He  is  on  our  aide,  still  I  am  inclined  to  think 
is  so  and  so,  merely  because  I  say  so.  It  must  that  the  making  of  our  crop  for  this  year  He  left 
be  read  from  a  book,  printed  paper,  bound  in  pretbr  much  to  our  niggers.  I  mean  to  say,  that 
sheep  or  calf,  manu&ctured  by  asses ;  becomes  an  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  niggers,  I  don't  think 
onicie,  and  reason,  principle,  and  common  sense  much  of  a  crop  would  have  oeen  made. 
are  silenced  and  laughed  out  of  countenance.  *' Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  wish  that 
Well,  I  am  in  a  hurry,  but  I  write  you  a  line  to  you  and  Mrs. could  come  and  pass  the  win- 
say  Ood  bless  you.    1  hope  you  and  Mrs. ter  with  us.    We  could  eo  boating  (when  there 

are  well,  and  I  want  to  propose  to  you,  if  tlus  d — d  was  no  wind^.    We  could  ffo  down  to  the  bar,  or 

war  continues,  to  go  out  to  Nassau  this  winter  to  to  Indian  Kiver,  or  to  Cedar  Keys,  and  eat  oys- 

avoid  the  cold ;  and  if  vou  will,  I  will  i>romise  ters,  and  do,  in  fact,  whatever  we  pleased.    As 

positively  to  go  over  u-om  here  and  visit  you.  it  is,  I  don't  believe  this  war  can  last  till  spring; 

Kow  do  It.    Tne  British  steamers,  you  know,  be-  now  mark  my  word.    It  can't  last,  and  there  is 

tween  Havana  and  New  York,  stop  at  Nassau  no  reason  on  earth  why  it  should.    No  matter — 

twice  a  month ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  you  and  I  cannot  now  discuss  it ;  but  the  fact  is, 

more  comfortable  they  are  in  every  way  than  an  it  cannot  in  my  judgment  last." 
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BABBARA  FBITCHIE.* 

BT  JOHN  O.  'WHITTIEB. 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  oom» 
Clear  in  the  oool  September  mom, 

The  dostered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green- walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 

On  that  pleasant  mom  of  the  early  fidl 
When  Lee  marched  oyer  the  mountain  wall, 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars. 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars. 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind :  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  Barbara  Fritchie  then. 

Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag' the  men  hauled  down ; 

In  her  attic- window  the  staff  she  set. 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahc»d. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

<*  Halt ! "  —  the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  £ist. 
"  Fire ! '"—  out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane,  and  saah ; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window  sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

"  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word : 

•*  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  I    March  on ! "  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet. 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

*  The  incident  upon  which  this  ballad  is  founded 
took  place  literally  as  it  is  told  by  the  poet  upon  the 
occupation  of  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  on  the  second  I 
mariDi  northward  of  the  insurgent  forces.  i 


Ever  its  tom  folds  roae  and  fbll 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good  night. 

Barbara  Fritchie's  work  is  o'er. 

And  the  rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall  for  her  sake  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Fritchie's  grave. 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave ! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  I 


Incident  of  Sherman's  BIabcil-- General 
Howard,  in  a  speech  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Christian  Commission,  related  the  following  little 
occurrence  after  the  battle  of  Chattanooga.  **  My 
corps,  with  Sherman's,"  said  he,  **  had  been  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  three  days.  We  had 
marched  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
and  then  marcned  back  aeain.  The  result  of  it 
was,  that  our  clothes  and  our  shoes  were  worn 
out ;  the  men  had  scarcely  any  blan]^ets  to  cover 
them,  or  pants  to  wear.  They  were  toiling  along 
on  their  journey  home.  Just  as  we  had  passed 
through  the  mountain  ridge,  the  division  com- 
mander, thinking  that  the  men  had  marched  tai 
enough  for  one  day,  put  them  comfortably  into 
camp,  told  them  to  make  their  coffee,  and  then, 
sent  word  to  me  to  know  if  they  had  permission 
to  remain  there  during  the  night.  It  was  raining 
hard,  very  hard.  It  was  a  severe  storm.  But  I 
knew  the  position  was  an  improper  one.  It  was 
not  the  fulfilment  of  my  orders.  I  sent  back 
word,  '  No ;  march  forward  to  Tungston's  Sta- 
tion. March ! '  It  was  dark  —  it  was  cold  —  it 
was  stormy.  The  poor  men  had  to  be  turned  out 
once  more,  to  march.  Notwithstanding  their 
labor,  notwithstanding  their  toil  and  fiitigue,  they 
marched.  *What  did  they  do?  how  did  they 
take  it?'  do  you  ask?  They  took  it  as  I  hope 
you  will  take  my  speech.  They  went  singing, 
singing,  singing  along  the  route  —  noble,  patient 
fellows !  —  without  a  complaining  word." 


Put  it  in  Gold  Lettebs. — A  few  days  af- 
ter the  fight  at  Skerrv,  near  Charleston,  Kanaw- 
ha, Virginia,  two  or  three  Yankee  officers  visited 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Fry,  who  had  been  driven 
Arom  his  home  by  the  enemy.  A  daughter  of 
Mr.  Fry  saw  them  approaching  through  the  gate, 
and  confronted  them  m  the  porch,  with  a  demand 
to  know  their  business.  They  stated  they  were 
looking  for  secession  flags,  and  heard  there  were 
some  uiere. 

**  Brave  men,"  said  she  in  scorn,  "  take  flags 
on  the  field  of  battle — cowards  only  hunt  them 
at  the  houses  of  defenceless  women.  Mine  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  brave  volunteers ;  go  and  take 
it  from  them." — Scudkem  paptr* 


f 
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*  The  incident  upon  which  this  ballad  is  founded 
took  place  literally  as  it  is  told  by  the  poet  upon  the 
occupation  of  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  on  the  second 
marcn  northward  of  the  insurgent  forces. 
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at  the  houses  of  defenceless  women.  Mine  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  brave  volunteers ;  go  and  take 
it  from  thenu"  —  Southern  paper. 
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A  TRUE  EXPERIENCE. 

BT   nULKK   CAHXLL. 

I  HAD  thoroughly  made  up  my  mind  to  enlist 
The  hounty  may  have  tempted  me ;  my  young 
affections  may  nave  been  blighted ;  or,  which  is 
the  most  likely  case,  a  friend  of  mine,  then  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  a  regiment,  may 
have  written  me  to  come  out,  as  promotion  was 
speedy  and  sure. 

I  knew  if  I  told  any  of  my  friends  of  my  de- 
termination to  enlist,  they  would  endeavor  to 
persuade  me  from  it ;  so  I  kept  it  a  profound 
secret  from  all  —  at  least  all  save  two ;  and 
how  I  came  to  tell  them  will  be  explained  in 
due  time.      ^ 

I  had  a  just  appreciation  of  glory,  and  knew 
exactly  what  it  meant,  viz.,  hard  fare,  much  dis- 
comfort, and  the  chances  of  being  shot  So  I 
shivered  on  the  brink  of  Uncle  Sam's  servitude, 
hesitating  to  take  the  final  plunge. 

Visitine  one  of  my  friends  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, I  told  him  in  the  most  mysterious  manner 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  on  a  most  important 
matter. 

"  Hold  on  a  few  minutes,''  said  he.  "  I  shall 
be  through  directly." 

I  thought  those  few  minutes  were  the  longest 
I  had  ever  experienced,  so  anxious  was  I  to  make 
known  my  intention  of  enlisting.  At  last  I  heard 
the  sharp  click  of  the  clasps  of  his  ledger,  which 
he  placed  in  the  safe,  turned  the  key,  put  that  in 
his  pocket,  changed  his  coat,  —  his  bat  was  al- 
ready on,  —  and  said  he  was  ready. 

I  mentally  determined  to  defer  telling  him  till 
later  in  the  evening. 

Talking  of  almost  everything  but  soldiering, 
we  walked  about  the  streets  for  hours,  occasion- 
ally stopping  at  a  wayside  inn  to  refresh. 

At  last  Smith —  for  that  was  my  friend's  name 
—  said  I  "  What  do  you  want  to  see  me  about  ?  I 
must  be  going ;  my  wife  is  expecting  me." 

"  O,  nothing,"  I  replied ;  "  I  just  wanted  to 
see  you,  and  have  a  little  talk ;  that  was  all." 

But  Smith  knew  better.  He  could  tell  by  my 
face  that  this  was  not  all ;  so  we  continued  our 
perambulations,  and  occasional  halts  for  refresh- 
ments. 

Ten  o'clock  came,  and  I  was  no  nearer  telling 
him  my  intention.  I  was  so  sure  he  would  dis- 
suade me  from  it  Smith  said  he  must  really  go ; 
it  was  getting  so  late.  He  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  at  the  comer  of  his  block,  and  left  me. 

''  Smith,"  I  cried,  calling  after  him ;  "  one  mo- 
ment I  may  not  see  you  again.  I'm  —  I'm 
going  to  enlist." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  was  all  he  said,  not  at  all  startled 
by  my  announcement  '<  I  should  have  done  the 
same  thing  myself  long  ago,  if  I  were  not  mar- 
ried." 

"  My  county  bounty,"  I  continued, "  I  will  send 
to  you." 

"  AU  right ;  I'll  take  care  of  it" 

*'  And  if  anything  happens  to  me — "  here  my 
voice  became  somewhat  emotional  —  '*give  it  to 
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your  little  girl,  and  tell  her  to  sometimes  think 
of  me." 

"There'll  be  no  occasion  to  tell  her  that 
You'll  come  back  safe  enough.  Write  often,  and 
let  me  know  how  you  are  getting  along." 

**  I  will  do  so.  Good  by ; "  and  I  hdd  out  my 
hand. 

"Good  by,"  he  responded,  shaking  it  "I 
wish  I  was  smgle,  so  I  could  accompany  you." 

"  Don't  tell  anybody  where  I  have  gone." 

"  Of  course  not,  if  you  wish  me  not  to ; "  and 
he  was  away. 

The  next  mominpp  I  proceeded  to  the  recruit- 
ing office  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enlisting.  But  somehow 
or  other  the  bustle  and  confusion  in  Mr.  Orison 
Blunt's  recruiting  office  unnerved  me,  and  I 
thought  a  little  walk  would  do  me  good. 

Mv  little  walk  meant  a  tramp  to  Central  Park 
and  back,  and  occupied  some  Uuree  or  four  hours. 
When  I  returned  it  was  past  three :  much  to  mj 
reeret,  the  office  was  closed,  and  I  had  to  wait 
till  the  following  morning. 

This  annoyed  me  exceedinglv ;  when  I  found 
it  was  impossible  to  be  enlistea  that  dav,  I  was 
the  more  anxious  to  become  a  wearer  of  tne  army 
blue,  and  led  highly  irate  at  the  policy  that  closed 
a  recruiting  station  at  such  an  early  hour  in  the 
day,  thus  preventing  any  number  of  brave  de- 
fenders rusning  to  the  protection  of  their  country. 

**  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  nation,"  I  saidy 
**  and  I  will  write  to  the  papers  about  the  mat- 
ter." 

But  I  didn't 

Having  left  my  boarding-house  a  day  or  two 
before,  that  niffht  I  slept  at  Tammany  Hall,  and 
had  serious  tnoughts  of  lying  on  the  floor,  in- 
stead of  OP  the  bed,  so  as  to  accustom  myself 
to  the  hardships  of  the  tented  field.  After  try- 
ing the  door  ror  a  few  minutes  I  concluded  Uiat 
the  hed  was  the  more  comfortable ;  so  into  it  I 
turned. 

At  the  time  I  enlisted,  fifteen  doUars  hand 
money  was  given  to  all  who  brought  a  recruit 
Laboring  under  the  impression  I  should  prefer 
a  fnend  receiving  the  money,  rather  than  a 
stranger,  I  hunted  one  up,  and  told  him  I  wished 
to  put  fifteen  dollars  in  ms  pocket 

"  You're  just  the  man  X  wanted  to  see,"  said 
he;  "but  how?" 

"  I  am  ffoing  to  enlist" 

**  You  don't  tell  me !  Mv  gracious ! "  exclaimed 
Jim,  opening  his  eyes  witn  astonishment.  **  Let 
us  have  a  dnnk." 

**  What  I  want  you  to  do,  is  to  take  me  over  to 
the  recruiting  office  and  receive  fifteen  dollars 
hand  money." 

**  1  can't  do  that,  old  fellow." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  you  taaj  get  killed,"  asserted  Jim,  in. 
the  most  matter-o^fact  way. 

"  Thaf  s  true,"  I  somewhat  ruefully  agreed. 

"  If  you  were  to,  and  I  had  taken  anjr  money  for 
your  enlistment,  I  should  never  for^e  myselC 
It  would  be  like  receiving  compenaation  for  your.- 
death." 
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**  But  some  one  will  have  to  get  it'' 

<<That  some  one  will  not  be  me.  So  it's  no 
use  talking  any  more  about  it." 

I  tried  to  reason  him  into  it ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  Jim  was  determined.  So,  after  enjoining 
him  to  secrecy,  we  shook  hands  and  parted,  he 
much  the  sadder  man  of  the  two. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Jim,  I  went  to  the  re- 
cruiting office,  and  made  known  my  desire  to  en- 
list. "  But,"  said  I,  '^  I  have  no  one  to  receive 
the  hand  money.  As  I  have  brought  myself,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  paid  to  me." 

''No.  You  can't  enlist  yourself;  you'll  have 
to  get  somebody  to  bring  you  here." 

'*  But  I  haven't  any  one  to  bring  me." 

''We  can't  help  that;  you  can't  be  enlisted, 
then." 

"  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  strange  proceed- 
ing. The  Government  wants  soldiers;  I  offer 
myself^  and  you  won't  accept  me." 

The  officer  beckoned  to  a  policeman,  who  at 
onoe  advanced,  and  requested  me  to  move  on.  I 
did  so. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  building,  a  clean-shaven, 
mild-spoken,  gentlemanly-looking  man  approached 
me,  axMl  asked  if  I  wanted  to  enlist 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  I'll  make  out  your  papers,  and  put  you 
through  in  no  tfane." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  had  recorded  my  age,  height,  occupation, 
and  personal  descriptioa,  Imnding  me  over  to  the 
examining  Surgeon  when  he  had  done  so. 

lliis  last-named  personage  told  me  to  strip  my- 
self, which  I  speedily  did.  He  then  put  me 
through  my  paces,  as  though  I  itere  a  horse  he 
wished  to  purchase.  First,  he  went  to  the  &rther 
end  of  the  room,  and  taking  up  a  pack  of  plapng 
cards,  selected  one.     Holding  it  up,  he  ^ked,  — 

"  What  card  is  this  ?  " 

"  The  nine  of  clubs." 

'* And  this?" 

«  The  ten  of  hearts." 

"  Right    Now  come  here." 

I  went  to  him,  and  he  pounded  me  on  the  chest 
and  bade  me  cough;  he  made  me  run,  walk, 
stretch  my  legs  as  far  apart  as  I  possibly  could, 
put  my  hands  as  high  above  my  head  as  they 
could  reach,  and  strike  out  in  the  most  approved 
shoulder-hitting  fashion. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  pass  me,  he  espied  a 
small  varicose  vein  in  my  left  leg ;  so  he  hesitated. 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  the  clean-shaven,  mild- 
spoken  gentleman,  who  was  interested  in  me  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  dollars. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that  Wait  a  moment ; 
and  he  left  the  room,  hut  quickly  returned,  fol- 
lowed by  another  Surgeon,  who  pronounced  my 
varicose  vein  as  nothing ;  so  I  passed. 

He  then  led  the  way  to  the  muster-in  officer, 
who  told  me  to  place  my  left  hand  on  a  Bible  that 
lay  upon  the  table,  and  hold  up  my  right  hand. 
He  then  recited  something,  which  was  just  as  in- 
telligible to  me  as, 

"Mumble,  mumble,  mumble,  mumble.  So  help 
you  Ood." 


I  nodded.  That  nod  made  me  a  soldier  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war. 

Havine  been  paid  my  county  bounty  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  I  was  placed  on  a  sort  of  revolving 
niche  and  turned  into  another  room,  where  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  other  recruits,  who  had  pre- 
ceded me,  were  in  waiting.  Many  of  them  were 
engaged  playing  cards,  already  gambling  away  the 
bounty  they  had  just  received 

I  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  couple  of  men»  who 
furnished  me  with  a  uniform,  a  knapsack,  a  hav- 
ersack, a  tin  plate  and  cup,  and  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon.  Bringing  me  in  debtor  to  Uie  United 
States  Government  to  the  amount  of  twentj-aeven 
dollars  and  twenty-six  cents. 

About  four  o'clock  a  detaduoent  of  men  be- 
longing to  the  Invalid  corps  came  to  escort  us  to 
the  Provost  Marshal's  office,  situated  on  Broad- 
way, between  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh 
Streets. 

Arriving  there,  —  forty-two  of  us  in  all, — we 
were  placed  in  a  ffithily  bare  room  on  the  third 
floor,  measuring  about  seventeen  feet  i<mg  and 
fourteen  feet  wide.  The  windows  were  btrxed, 
and  the  invalid  soldier  who  kept  guard  over  us, 
with  a  cocked  navy  revolver  in  his  hand,  sternly 
forbade  any  one  approaching  them.  One  man,  a 
little  intoxicated,  wno  insisted  on  looking  out»  he 
threatened  to  shoot 

We  were  kept  confined  in  this  room  until  near- 
ly three  o'clock  the  following  day.  There  were 
no  seats ;  neither  was  there  sufficient  room  to  lie 
down.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  Though, 
it  is  true,  I  did  once  drop  into  a  fitful  dose,  in 
which  I  was  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  hold  of 
a  slave  ship  and  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Coffee,  bread,  and  meat,  wholesome  and  good, 
were  given  the  men,  which  they  threw  at  one 
another  and  trampled  under  foot.  They  had  too 
much  money  in  their  pockets  to  eat  such  plebeian 
food  as  beet  So  they  bribed  the  Sergeant  of  the 
guard  to  procure  them  ham  and  eggs,  and  such 
like  delicacies,  from  a  neighboring  restaurant 

Whiskey,  too,  was  in  great  request  The  de- 
mand far  exceeded  the  supply,  for  the  risk  to 
procure  it  was  great,  and  the  price  high — ten, 
fifteen,  even  twenty  dollars  being  paid  for  a 
bottle. 

Much  to  my  relief,  we  were  at  last  driven  out 
of  this  room  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  and  con- 
veyed to  Biker's  Island. 

When  I  enlisted.  Hart's  Island,  with  its  com- 
modious and  clean  barracks,  was  not  the  rendez- 
vous for  troops. 

I  was  kept  on  Biker's  Island  for  six  weeks,  — 
though  I  made  several  appeals  to  be  sent  to  my 
regiment,  —  doing  nothing,  eating  the  bread  of 
idleness,  not  even  being  taught  the  common  rudi- 
ments of  drill,  subjected  to  the  mean  and  petty 
extortions  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
treated,  as  a  rule,  like  an  ill-bred  dog. 

Twenty- three  of  us  were  the  occupants  of  one 
Sibley  tent ;  the  necessary  caloric  was  provided 
through  the  means  of  a  small  stove  —  value  three 
dollars.  This  stove  was  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   The  sergeant  who  had  our  street  in 
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9  mm»  OM  dav,  and  took  it  amy.    We  le- 

tnted  I  be  told  ni  ve  oouli  g«t  it  boc^  hj 

pajiog  B  dollar  each  —  total,  tweoty-tlme  dollar*. 
Aa  it  was  Utter  cold  natber,  we  vere  only  too 
glad  to  do  M.  Such  nrindUag  «m  eommonLy 
praeti««d. 

"  The  raes  belonging  to  the  umy  of  the  Oim- 
berknd  leave  tiie  day  after  to-morrofr." 

Thi«  announcement,  while  it  elated,  alio  de- 
|ii««Md  tn.  I  bad  been  wire-euUing  tor  a  jHua 
to  viait  the  city )  now  I  waa  oraered  away  with- 
out (hat  <ri«h  being  eonauannated. 

Howerer,  aa  luek  would  hare  it,  mv  paaa  waa 
handed  to  me  that  name  ■oming  )  ao  by  the  fint 
boat  I  returned  to  the  city. 

On  my  departure  ^lia  time,  I  tD(dL  leare  of  all 
luy  frieiida.  One  of  them,  u  I  fciased  her  eood 
b^,  gare  a^ptoma  of  a  tear  or  two ;  but  caan- 
giD^  her  mind,  abe  gare  a  little  laugh,  and  looking 
up  in  my  faee,  aaid : 

"  0,  youll  Mme  baok.  You're  too  homely  to 
getahoL" 

Thia  remark  ma^  have  been  truthful;  it  waa 
anytluDg  but  flattenng. 


SntPATBlBs.  —  An  impromptu  toaat  giren  in 
a  aalooD  in  New  York,  in  June,  1861,  by  a  loyal 
Canadian — preaent  aereral  Americana  and  Nova 


"  Hay  the  Roae  of  England  nerer  blow. 
Hie  Thiatle  of  Scotland  never  grow, 
Uar  the  Hoip  of  Ireland  never  play, 
l^the  Btara  and  Stripea  have  won  the  day.' 


BusiNQ  the  battle  of  Tranter'a  Creek,  N.  C, 
Lieutenant  Avery,  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  thought 
be  dUcovered  rine  ihote  coming  from  the  leafy 
bougha  of  a  tall  elm,  not  very  far  distant  from 
the  field  of  battle.  He  accordingly  Slled  bia 
howitzer  with  grape,  and  elevated  it  with  a  very 
ladafactorv  result,  tumbling  half  a  acore  of  the 
rebels  to  tne  ground. 


As  iNcmEiTT  OF  DoAKEsviLLE.  —  After  the 
priaoners  were  taken  into  the  cavalry  camp  of 
the  nationals,  an  inqiuBitive  young  man,  a  mem- 
bar  of  a  Wisconatn  regiment,  who  wiafaed  to  get 
a  ^irapae  of  them,  went  to  the  guard-houae  in 
which  they  were  confined,  where  he  immediately 
laid  eyea  on  an  overcoat  which  looked  familiar  to 
him.  He  walked  up  to  the  priaoner,  turned  up 
the  collar,  and  found  the  name  of  hi*  brother 
■owed  in  the  doth.  The  youn^  man  became  ao 
enraged,  that  be  would  have  immediately  taken 
the  life  of  the  priaoner,  had  not  the  guaroa  been 
there  to  prevent  bim.  It  appeared  that  hi*  brotbei 
was  in  the  fight  at  Bull  Run,  where  he  waa  killed, 
and  thia  miaerable  aeceaaioniit  had  robbed  him  of 
his  dothins.  The  buUet-hole  in  the  coat 
been  teweif  up  ao  as  to  prevent  it  from  tearing 
any  farther. 


AT  OETTTBBUItQ. 

Like  a  furnace  of  fire  hlaacd  the  midanmmet  sun 

'When  to  nddle  we  leaped  at  litt  order, 
Spmred  on  by  the  boom  of  the  deep-throated  gun, 

Tkat  told  of  the  (be  on  onr  border. 
A  milt  m  oui  rear  lay  Antietam's  dark  plain,' 

And  thoughts  of  Us  eaiUMe  eame  o'ci  ns ; 
But  smiling  before  ua  anrged  Aelda  of  lipe  grain, 

And  we  swore  none  should  reap  it  bdbre  us. 

That  night,  with  the  Ensign  who  rod*  by  my  side, 

On  the  camp's  dreary  edge  I  stood  picket ; 
Our  ears  intent,  leat  every  wind-ruatle  should  hide 


Through  the  veQ  of  the  tiung  mist's  quiver. 
He  told  bow  the  foemau  had  closed  In  vpoa 
His  borne  by  the  Tennessee  River. 

e  spoke  of  a  aire  in  his  weakness  out  down, 


That  paled  the  red  light  of  the  moming). 
For  days  be  had  followed  the  cowardly  bsud ; 

And  when  one  lagged  to  fbrage  or  triSe, 
Bad  seared  in  hij  forehead  the  deep  mime  brand, 

And  scored  a  fteah  notch  on  hia  rifle. 

••But  ona  of  the  rangers  had  cheated  his  Ihte — 
For  him  he  would  aearch  the  world  over." 

Such  cool-plotting  passion,  such  keenneaa  of  hate, 
Ne'er  saw  I  in  n-oman-acomed  lover. 

0,  who  would  have  thought  that  beneath  thoatdark 

Lurked  vengeance  as  sure  aa  death-rattlef 
Or  (kncied  those  dreamy  eyes  —  soft  aa  a  girl's  — 
Could  light  with  the  fui7  of  battle  t 


On  the  blades  from  a  thonaand  sheaths  flashing. 
AS  mad  ocean  waves  to  the  storm-revel  flock. 

So  on  we  dashed,  heedleaa  of  dangers ; 
A  moment  our  long  line  surged  back  at  the  ahook 

Then  awept  through  the  ranks  of  the  Bangers. 

I  looked  fbr  our  Ensign :  ahead  of  his  troop. 
Pressing  on  through  the  conflict  infernal. 

His  torn  flag  failed  round  him  in  (Moon  and  loop, 
He  apuTTed  to  the  aide  of  his  Colonel. 

And  his  clear  voico  rang  out,  aa  I  saw  bis  bii^ 

Throng  ahako  and  gaudy  plume  ahiver. 
With,  "This  lor  the  last  of  tbemuTderonahoTdal'* 
And,  "  This  fbr  the  home  hy  the  river  I" 

t  evenlii 

ByasL.  _ 

And  we  burled  him  there  in  the  sunset  gh>w, 

^Vith  the  dear  old  flag  knotted  aronwi  biro. 
Yet  how  could  we   moun,  when   eveij  ptood 


by  a  fbe  on  bai  bolder  I 
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A  Strange  Incident. — Nine  or  ten  years 
ago,  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  towns  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts  was  unjustly  suspected  of  a 
crime  which  the  statute  cannot  easily  reach,  but 
which  deservedly  brings  upon  him  guilty  of  it 
the  indignation  of  upright  men.  There  were 
circumstances  which  gave  color  to  the  suspicion, 
and  the  unfortunate  gentleman  suffered  the  mis- 
ery of  loss  of  friends,  business,  and  reputation. 
His  sensitive  nature  could  not  face  these  trials, 
and  he  fell  into  a  condition  of  body  and  mind 
which  alarmed  his  family.  At  length,  having  in- 
vested his  pro^rty  where  it  could  be  easily  man- 
aged by  his  wife,  ne  suddenly  disappeared,  leav- 
ing her  a  comfortable  home  and  the  care  of  two 
boys,  ten  and  twelve  years  old.  The  first  fear 
that  he  had  sought  a  violent  death  was  p»artly 
dispelled  by  the  orderly  arrangement  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  the  discovery  that  a  daguerreotype  of 
the  family  group  was  missing  from  the  parlor 
table.  Not  much  effort  was  made  to  trace  the 
fug|itive.  When,  afterwards,  facts  were  developed 
wmch  established  his  innocence  of  the  crime 
charged,  it  was  found  impossible  to  communicate 
with  him ;  and  as  the  publication  of  the  story  in 
the  columns  of  several  widely-circulated  journals 
failed  to  recall  him,  he  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  dead. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  civil  war,  his 
eldest  son,  now  a  young  man,  was  induced  by  a 
fHend,  a  captain  in  a  Western  regiment,  to  enlist 
in  his  company.  He  carried  himself  well  through 
campaigns  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  and  after 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  was  rewarded  with 
a  First  Lieutenant's  commission.  At  the  battles 
of  Murfreesboro'  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm, 
but  so  slightly  that  he  was  still  able  to  take 
charge  of  a  sc^uad  of  wounded  prisoners.  While 
performing  this  duty,  he  became  aware  that  one 
of  them,  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  full,  heavy 
beard,  was  looking  at  him  with  fixed  attention. 
The  day  after  the  fight,  as  the  officer  was  passing, 
the  soldier  gave  the  military  salute,  and  said  : 

"A  word  with  you,  if  you  please,  sir.  You 
remind  me  of  an  old  friena.  Are  you  from  New 
England  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  From  Massachusetts  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  your  name  ?  " 

The  young  Lieutenant  told  his  name,  and  why 
he  came  to  serve  in  a  Western  regiment 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  other,  and  turning 
away,  he  was  silent.  Although  his  curiosity  was 
much  excited  by  the  soldier's  manner,  the  officer 
forbore  to  question  him,  and  withdrew.  But  in 
the  afternoon  he  took  occasion  to  renew  the  con- 
versation, and  expressed  the  interest  awakened 
in  him  by  the  incident  of  the  morning. 

"  I  knew  your  father,"  said  the  prisoner.  "  Is 
heweU?" 

"  We  have  not  seen  him  for  years.  We  think 
he  is  dead." 

Then  followed  such  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  disappearance  as  the  young 
man  could  give.    He  had  never  known  the  pre- 


cise nature  of  the  chai|;et  against  his  fktfaer,  but 
was  Me  to  make  it  qmte  clear  that  his  innooeaoe 
had  been  established. 

**l  knew  your  mother,  also,"  contznned  the 
soldier.  '*  I  was  in  lore  with  har  when  she  mar* 
ried  your  father." 

'*  I  have  a  letter  from  her,  dated  ten  days  ajro. 
My  brother  is  a  nine  months'  man  at  New  Or- 
leans." 

After  a  little  desultory  conversation  the  sol- 
dier took  from  under  his  coat  a  leather  waUet, 
and  disclosed  a  daguerreotype  case.  The  hasp 
was  gone,  and  the  comers  were  rounded  by  wear. 

**  Will  you  oblige  me,"  he  said,  **  by  looking 
at  this  alone  in  your  tent?"  Agitated  almost 
beyond  control,  the  young  officer  took  the  ease 
and  hurried  away.  He  had  seen  the  picture  be- 
fore !  It  represented  a  man  and  a  woman,  sitting 
side  by  side,  with  a  boy  at  the  knee  of  each. 

The  romantic  story  moved  the  commander  of 
the  division  to  grant  the  youth  a  furlourii ;  and 
both  father  and  son  reached  home  soon  imer. 


The  Little  Flag-Beabeb. — Among  the 
many  acts  of  heroism  told  of  those  engaged  In 
the  fight  up  the  Arkansas  River  is  that  of  a 
mere  youth,  a  little  boy,  who  was  attadied  to 
Tappan's  Arkansas  regiment,  and  carried  two 
mimic  fiags,  one  in  each  hand.  The  regiment 
was  driven  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  enemy 
poured  in  a  terrific  volley,  killing  many  of  thepa, 
who  fell  into  the  river ;  and  sued  as  were  not  in- 
stantly killed  met  a  watery  grave.  Among  those 
struck  was  the  little  boy,  who  bore  the  flaes. 
Giving  one  last  hurrah,  which  was  cut  short  by 
the  ebbing  fiood  of  his  young  life,  he  waved  the 
fiags  over  his  head,  tottered  into  the  river,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  The  incident,  says  the  nar- 
rator, was  witnessed  by  a  w&ole  regiment  that 
was  crossing  the  river  at  the  time,  and  not  one 
membex  of  it  but  shed  a  tear  at  the  sight 


Coffee  fob  the  Southerners.  —  "  The  time 
is  coming  when  every  woman  should  do  her  duty 
in  this  struggle  for  our  country's  independence," 
said  a  *'  wife  and  mother  "  in  Richmond,  in  May, 
1861.  *' There  are  many  things  her  hands  can 
do  which  will  as  materially  aid  our  cause  as  if  she 
were  a  soldier  with  musket  in  hand.  The  battle 
will  be  brought  right  to  our  doors.  Let  every 
woman,  then,  in  this  city,  who  possesses  the  abil- 
ity, prepare  cofiee,  bread,  and  whatever  else  she 
may  have  to  give,  for  our  dear  loved  ones,  who 
offer  their  precious  bodies  a  wall  of  defence  for 
our  homes. 

"  One  third  pure  cofiee,  the  rest  wheat  or  r\e, 
rightly  prepared,  will  furnish  a  strengthening 
drink  which  will  add  greatly  to  their  comfort. 
Let  the  cofiee  be  browned  a  little,  then  add  the 
wheat  or  rye,  toasting  them  together.  In  this 
way  the  taste  of  the  cofiee  is  imparted  to  the 
grain.  Grind  or  pound  well.  To  one  measure 
of  cofiee  add  eight  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil 
!  well,  stirring  it  down  until  the  entire  mass  disap- 
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pearsy  when  it  will  look  dear.  Add  a  little  cold 
water,  let  it  stand  until  it  settles,  and  you  have 
quite  nice  coffee. 

*<  Now,  will  not  every  woman  at  once  toast  her 
ooffise,  ^rind  it,  and  have  it  ready  for  use  P  Surely 
aU  the  milk  carts,  molasses  barrels  on  carts,  and 
any  conveyance  one  mav  think  of,  can  carry  it  to 
some  places  designatea;  when  some  persons, 
whose  business  it  snail  be,  may  portion  it  out  If 
a  regiment  were  detailed  for  this  business  it  would 
do  good  service.  Let  no  one  begrudge  her  little 
mite  of  coffee.  There  are  some  persons  who  have 
not  the  material,  but  who  would  gladly  prepare  iL 
Let,  then,  her  more  fortunate  neighbor,  who  can 
spare  of  her  little,  pass  it  over  to  willing  hands, 
'  to  do  something  for  our  noble  cause. 
Bid^the  men  go  —  'be  courageous  and  fear  not' " 


The  Feat  op  the  "Arkansas.**  —  A  corre- 
spondent states  that  after  the  ram  Arkansas  had 
successfully  run  the  blockade  of  the  national  ves- 
sels and  arrived  off  Vicksburg,  she  was  boarded 
by  General  Van  Dorn,  who  approached  her  com- 
mander. Captain  Brown,  and  the  following  con- 
versation was  had : 

General  -*  "  Captain  Brown,  allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  success  in  reaching  us.'* 

Captain  Brown — "  Thank  you,  General  i  it  was 
a  desperate  undertaking ;  but  I  knew  what  my 
Teasel  was  made  of.** 

General  —  "I  hardl^^  expected  that  vou  would 
oome  through  them  without  making  them  more 
conscious  of  your  superiority.  It  seems  to  me 
you  might  have  sunk  or  disabled  half  a  dozen  of 
them,   why  under  heaven  didn't  you  try  it  on  ?  " 

Captain  Brown —  "  General  Van  Dorn,  I  have 
accomplished  what  no  naval  officer  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  would  have  dared  attempt,  and  what 
no  one  conversant  with  naval  warfare  would  have 
supposed  possible.  The  bare  achievement  of  get- 
ting this  vessel  through  that  fleet  is  glory  though 
for  one  day." 

General — '<Fie!  fie!  Captain,  that's  all  very 
well ;  you've  done  well,  but  might  have  done  bet- 
ter. Qet  up  steam  again,  and  run  up  and^  try 
them  a  turn.  When  you  have  sunk  six  or  eight 
of  their  turtles,  you  can  come  back  and  let  the 
people  cheer  you.** 

Captain  Brown  —  **  Sir,  I  know  what  I  have 
done.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  risk  the  reputation 
Fye  won  by  encountering  that  fleet  agam,  espe- 
cially now  that  they  have  all  got  steam  up  and 
are  prepared  to  meet  me.  I  shall  not  risk  my 
laurels  by  renewing  the  contest  to-day." 

General  —  ''I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  ^o  out  again.  They'll  hardly  expect  you  now ; 
and  if  they  do,  you  know  your  vessel  is  a  match 
for  them.    You  hear  my  oraers  to  go." 

Captain  Brown  —  *' General  Van  Dorn,  tins 
boat  is  without  a  commander.  I  shall  forward 
my  resignation  to  Richmond  immediately.  In 
the  mean  time  please  consider  the  vessel  in  your 
possession.  You  are  at  liberty  to  send  her  out 
under  any  commander  you  can  flnd  here  to  take 
her  outy  or  you  may  take  her  out  yourself 


The  General  turned  away  chagrined  and  mor- 
tified. ^  Captain  Brown  also  left  the  boat  almost 
inmiediately,  and,  although  urgently  requested 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  obstinately  refused 
to  do  so.  Lieutenant  Stevens  was  left  in  com- 
mand, and  it  was  under  his  direction  that  the 
second  and  last  chapter  in  her  career  was  enacted. 


RBADDiG  IN  THE  Abmy.  —  George  H.  Stuart, 
the  President  of  the  Christian  Commission,  in  a 
speech  at  the  anniversary  of  that  noble  institu- 
tion related  the  following  interesting  incident : 
**  There  is  a  very  large  distribution  of  reading 
matter.  The  question  sometimes  arises, '  Is  it  all 
read  ? '  You  cannot,  my  friends,  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  avidity  with  which  ^ese  publications 
are  received  and  read,  and  treasured  up.  Thou- 
sands of  them  are  sent  back,  after  being  well 
worn,  to  their  homes,  the  soldier  wriUng  his 
name  upon  them,  thus  marking  them  wi£  the 
evidence  of  his  value  of  the  possession.  I  have 
visited  many  of  the  hospitals,  and  some  of  the 
camps,  and  distributed  many  of  these  religious 
books,  and  I  can  testify  that  from  the  beginning 
until  now  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  refusea 
my  books,  save  only  one,  and  he  was  from  my 
own  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  believe  in 
being  conquered.  I  do  not  give  up  anything  if 
it  is  practicable,  and  can  be  efiected.  But  here  was 
a  case  for  me.  The  man  told  me  that  he  was  an 
infidel,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  my  books,  that 
he  did  not  need  them.  Said  he,  <  I  am  firom  Phil- 
adelphia; I  live  at  such  a  number  Callowhill 
Street ;  if  you  will  go  there  you  will  find  out  my 
character,  and  that  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  you 
are.'  '  I  trust  a  great  deal  better,'  said  L  fiut 
the  case  did  seem  a  difficult  one.  *  Stuart,'  said 
a  friend  to  whom  I  related  the  incident,  'you 
are  beaten  for  once.'  '  No,'  I  replied,  *  1  am  not 
done  with  that  man  yet'  I  approached  him  a 
short  time  afterwards,  and  he  said  to  me,  '  What 
is  the  book  you  wanted  to  give  me  P '  It  was  a 
selection  from  the  Scriptures  called  Cromwell's 
Bible.  '  O,'  said  he,  <  I  don't  want  your  Bible ;  I've 
no  need  of  it  j  I'm  a  good  enough  man  without 
it ; '  and  with  a  motion  of  supreme  indifference  he 
turned  his  head.  Said  I,  *  My  friend,  I'm  from 
Philadelphia,  too;  I  know  where  you  live,  can  find 
the  exact  house.  On  next  Sunday  evening,  if 
God  spares  my  life,  I  expect  to  speak  for  the 
Christian  Commission  in  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany.'  He  looked  at  me  with  an  inquisitive 
air  —  *  Ajid  what  are  you  goina;  to  say  ? '  '  I  am 
going  to  tell  the  people  that  I  had  been  distribut- 
ing tracts  all  day  all  through  the  hospitals  and 
camps  I  had  visited,  and  that  I  found  but  one 
man  who  refused  to  take  them,  and  he  was  firom 
Philadelphia.'  '  Well,  what  more  are  you  going 
to  say?'  the  man  asked  with  a  steady  gaze,  ap- 
parently defying  my  attempts  to  move  him. 
*  Well,  ill  tell  them  that  I  commenced  my  tract 
distribution  this  morning  at  the  White  House,  in 
Washington,  and  the  first  gentleman  I  offered 
one  of  these  little  books  to  was  one  Abraham 
Lincoln ;  Uiat  he  rose  from  his  chair,  read  the  title. 
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ezpreued  great  pleasure  in  receiviiig  it,  and 
promised  to  read  it ;  but  that  I  came  to  one  of 
ms  cooks,  here  in  these  quarters,  and  he  was  so 
exceedingly  good  that  he  didn't  need  a  copy  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  wouldn't  have  one!' 
*  Well,'  said  the  man,  completely  conquered,  '  if 
the  President  can  take  one!  suppose  I  can,'  as  he 
reached  out  his  hand  and  receiyed  it" 


Incident  of  Fair  Oakb. — Edmund  Q.  An- 
drews, of  the  Fortieth  New  York  regiment,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  while  in  the 
act  of  taking  aim  at  a  rebel  soldier.  The  ball 
entered  the  left  side,  striking  a  daguerreotype 
(on  iron)  of  his  wife,  which  he  carried  in  his  yest 
pocket,  completely  demolishing  the  picture,  and 
cutting  off  the  top  of  the  bowl  of  a  wooden  pipe, 
which  was  also  in  his  pocket  The  ball  then  con- 
« tinned  its  course,  entered  the  flesh,  and,  passing 
across  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  came  out  of  his  side. 

The  sudden  and  strong  concussion  of  the  ball 
doubled  him  up,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
was  able  to  regain  his  breath.  As  soon  as  he 
again  found  himself  capable  of  standing  on  his 
feet,  he  raised  his  musket,  and  fired  at  the  man 
who  had  shot  him,  when  he  once  more  fell  upon 
the  ground  from  pain  and  exhaustion. 

Soon  after,  he  discovered  that  the  enemy  were 
approaching  him,  when  he  managed  to  crawl  off 
the  field  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He  remarked 
that  he  "thought  he  made  good  time,  considering 
he  was  not  used  to  walking  on  all  fours." 


A  THOUGHT. 

Falling  leaves  and  fidling  men ! 

When  the  snows  of  winter  fiEdl, 
And  the  winds  of  winter  blow, 

Will  be  woven  Nature's  pall. 

Let  us,  then,  forsake  our  dead ; 

For  the  dead  will  surely  wait 
While  we  rush  upon  the  foe. 

Eager  for  the  hero's  fate. 

Leaves  will  come  upon  the  trees ; 

Spring  will  show  the  happy  race ; 
Mothers  will  give  birth  to  sons  — 

Loyal  souls  to  fill  our  place. 

Wherefore  should  wo  rest  and  rush  ? 

Soldiers,  we  must  fight  and  save 
Freedom  now,  and  give  our  foes 

All  their  country  should — a  grave  I 


Things  about  General  Grant.  —  Rev.  J.  L. 
Crane,  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  of  which 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  was  Colonel,  gives  the 
following  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  private 
and  military  character : 

"  Grant,"  he  says,  "  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
in  height,  and  will  weigh  one  hundred  and  forty 
or  forty-five  pounds.  He  has  a  countenance  in- 
dicative of  reserve,  and  an  indomitable  will,  and 
persistent  purpose. 


"  In  dress  he  is  indifflnrent  and  carelesS)  making 
no  pretensions  to  style  or  fashionable  militarT 
display.  Had  he  continued  Colonel  tiD  now,  I 
think  nis  uniform  would  have  lasted  till  this  day ; 
for  he  never  used  it  except  on  dress  paxade,  and 
then  seemed  to  regard  it  a  good  deal  as  David 
did  Saul's  armor. 

^^'HiBbody  is  a  vial  of  intense  existence;'  and 
yet  when  a  stranger  would  see  him  in  a  crowd  he 
would  never  think  of  asking  his  name.  He  is  no 
dissembler.    He  is  a  sincere,  thinking,  real  man. 

*'  He  is  always  cheerfbL  No  toil,  cold,  heat, 
hunger,  fatigue,  or  want  of  money  depresses  him. 
He  does  his  work  at  the  time,  and  he  requires  all 
under  his  command  to  be  e(|ually  prompt  I  was 
walking  over  the  camp  with  hun  one  morning 
after  breakfast  It  was  usual  for  each  company 
to  call  the  roll  at  a  given  hour.  It  was  now  prolA 
ably  a  half  hour  after  the  time  for  that  duty.  The 
Colonel  was  quietly  smoking  his  old  meersdiaum, 
and  talking  and  walking  along,  when  he  noticed 
a  company  drawn  up  in  line  and  the  roll  bein|| 
called,  lie  instantly  drew  his  pipe  from  lua 
mouth  and  exclaimed,  <  Captain,  this  is  no  time 
for  calling  the  rolL  Order  your  men  to  their 
quarters  immediately.'  The  command  was  in- 
stantly obey^  and  the  Colonel  resumed  his  smok- 
ing and  walked  on,  conversing  as  quietly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  For  this  violation  of 
disciphne  those  men  went  without  rations  that 
day,  except  what  they  gathered  up  privately  firom 
among  their  friends  of  other  companies.  Such 
a  breach  of  order  was  never  witnessed  in  the  regi- 
ment afterwards  while  he  was  its  Colond.  This 
promptness  is  one  of  Grant's  characteristics,  and 
It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success. 

**  On  one  of  our  marches,  when  passing  through 
one  of  these  small  towns  where  the  grocery  is 
the  principal  establishment,  some  of  the  lovers 
of  intoxication  had  broken  away  from  our  lines 
and  filled  their  canteens  with  whiskey,  and  were 
soon  Yeeling  and  ungovernable  under  its  influ- 
ence. While  apparently  stopping  the  regiment 
for  rest,  Grant  passed  quietly  along  and  took  each 
canteen,  and  wherever  he  detected  the  fatal  odor, 
emptied  the  liquor  on  the  ground  with  as  much 
nonchalance  as  he  would  empty  his  pipe,  hnd  had 
the  offenders  tied  behind  the  baggage  wagons  tUl 
they  had  sobered  into  soldierly  propriety.  On  this 
point  his  orders  were  imperative :  no  whiskey  nor 
intoxicating  beverages  were  allowed  in  his  camp. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  a  very  hot  day  in  July, 
1861,  while  the  regiment  was  stationed  in  the 
town  of  Mexico,  Missouri,  I  had  gone  to  the  cars 
as  they  were  passing,  and  procured  the  daily 
paper,  and  seated  myself  in  the  shadow  of  my 
tent  to  read  the  news.  In  the  telegraphic  column 
I  soon  came  to  the  announcement  that  Grant, 
with  several  others,  was  made  Brigadier-General. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  walking  that  way,  and 
I  called  to  him : 

" '  Colonel,  I  have  some  news  here  that  will  in- 
terest vou.' 

"  *  What  have  you,  Chaplain  ? ' 

**  *  I  see  that  you  are  made  Brigadier-GeneraL' 

"  He  seated  himself  by  my  side  and  remarked : 
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*' '  Well,  sir,  I  had  no  suspicion  of  it  It  never 
came  from  any  request  of  mine.  That's  some  of 
Washbume's  work.  I  knew  Washbume  in  Galena. 
He  was  a  strong  Republican,  and  I  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  I  thought  irom  that  he  never  liked  me 
ver^  w%IL  Hence  we  never  had  more  than  a 
busmess  or  street  acquaintance.  But  when  the 
war  broke  out  I  found  he  had  induced  Governor 
Yates  to  appoint  me  mustering  officer  of  the 
Illinois  volunteers,  and  after  that  had  something 
to  do  in  having  me  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-first  regiment ;  and  I  suppose  this  is  some 
of  bis  work.' 

"  And  he  very  leisurely  rose  up  and  pulled  his 
bladL  felt  hat  a  little  nearer  his  eyes,  and  made  a 
few  extra  passes  at  his  whiskers,  and  walked 
away  with  as  much  apparent  unconcern  as  if  some 
one  had  merely  tola  him  that  his  new  suit  of 
clothes  was  finished. 

**  Grant  belongs  to  no  church,  yet  he  entertains 
and  expresses  the  highest  esteem  for  all  the  en- 
terprises that  tend  to  promote  religion.  When 
at  nome  he  generally  attended  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  While  he  was  Colonel  of 
the  Twenty-first  regiment,  he  gave  every  encour- 
agement and  facility  for  securing  a  prompt  and 
uniform  observance  of  religious  services,  and  was 
generally  found  in  the  audience  listening  to 
preaching. 

"  Shortly  after  I  came  into  the  regiment  our 
mess  were  one  day  taking  their  usual  seats 
around  the  dinner  table,  when  he  remarked : 

" '  Chaplain,  when  I  was  at  home,  and  ministers 
were  stopping  at  my  house,  I  always  invited  them 
to  ask  a  blessing  at  the  table.  I  suppose  a 
Uessing  is  as  much  needed  here  as  at  home ;  and 
if  it  is  agreeable  with  your  views,  I  should  be 
fflad  to  have  you  ask  a  blessing'  every  time  we  sit 
down  to  eat' "  _ 

A  GENTLEMAN,  about  whose  Teutonic  ori^n 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion,  was  passmg 
along  the  street,  when  he  came  to  a  halt  before 
one  of  the  huge  posters,  announcing  the  coming 
of  the  Panorama  of  Paradise  Lost  He  read 
this  line,  ''A  Bebellion  in  Heaven,"  when  he 
broke  ^orth  as  follows :  "  A  Rebellion  in  Heaven : 
mine  Got !  that  lasts  not  long  now  —  Onkel  Abe 
ish  tare."  

Adventures  of  an  Irishman.  —  Sitting  in  a 
rainy  tent  at  Centreville,  I  overheard  the  follow- 
ing oragment  of  a  conversation  between  a  pairty 
of  Irish  soldiers,  which,  for  richness  and  racmess, 
Charles  Lever  would  have  immortab'zed  himself 
by  frescoing  in  one  of  his  inimitable  stories.  The 
company  were  detailing  their  experiences,  "  hair- 
breadth escapes  by  flood  and  field,"  spinning  Mun- 
chausian  yams  and  cracking  wonderful  jokes, 
when  one  Pat  Mullooney,  a  genuine  son  of  the 
sod,  broke  in  with  an  account  of  his  adventures 
during  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  I  give  you  the 
ebullition  entire,  though  half  its  fun  azid  force 
are  lost  by  its  transfer  to  paper : 

**  Ye  see,  gintlemin,"  saia  Pat  ("  God  forge ve 
me  for  calling  such  spalpeens  out  uv  yer  names  "), 


^  that  time  whin  the  ould  Major  came  down  like 
a  flyin'  divil  on  his  chisnut  mare  with  his  illigant 
sword,  that,  be  jabers,  is  like  a  scythe  blade,  a 
wavin'  about  his  hid,  and  yelled  to  us  to  come 
on,  and  charf^e  the  bloody  xankees,  be  gorra,  it 
was  to  Washmgton  we  thought  we  were  goin'  all 
the  way,  and  the  divil  a  time  we  were  to  stop  at 
all,  at  all,  on  the  road,  not  aven  for  a  dhrap  of 
wather. 

**  Well,  siu'e  enough,  the  ould  feller  wint  in  him- 
self, and  I  after  him,  not  thinking  about  anything 
at  aJl,  but  jist  goin'  on.  I  jumped  over  a  mite  of 
a  fence  as  tight  as  a  toad,  and  took  to  the  wather 
[Bull  Run]  like  a  duck ;  and  whin  I  got  to  the 
middle  of  the  strame  I  looked  around,  and  the 
divil  resave  the  one  uv  yez  near  me,  I  was  alone 
intirely  sure.  Thin  I  thought,  big  fools  as  ye  all 
are,  that  I  was  a  bigger  wan  for  not  stha;^ng  in 
the  woods,  like  the  rist  of  yez,  and  waiting  for 
the  spalpeens  to  come  over.  But  as  I  was  out 
there,  I  thought  to  meself,  I'll  take  a  look  at  how 
things  is,  how  things  is*  beyant,  and  p'raps  I'll 
have  a  crack  o'  me  goon.  J3ut  diyil  uv  a  thinff 
could  I  say.  Jist  as  I  was  makin'  up  me  mind 
to  return  to  ye  all,  a  big  Yankee,  who  looked  as 
if  he  was  seventeen  feet  high,  livilled  lus  musket 
at  me  and  fired.  The  bullet  whistled  by  me  ear 
wid  a  shrake  worse  than  Tim  Flangan's  fife. 

*' '  Bad  luck  to  ye,  ye  thafe  o'  the  wurrld,'  says 
I,  *  what  are  ye  tl^ng  to  shoot  me  fur  P  sure  I 
niver  done  nothing  to  yez ; '  and  thin  I  aimed 
shtraight  bctwane  his  eyes,  and  fired  at  him ;  but 
the  murtherin'  ball  didn't  tuch  a  hair  uv  his  head 
that  I  mist  *  Be  gorra,'  sez  I  to  meself, '  now  I'll  take 
ye  a  prisoner,  anyhow  *, '  and  I  put  meself  across 
the  nver  as  hard  as  iver  I  coulo.  I  joomped  up 
the  bank,  and  lookin'  mighty  fierce  at  'im,  I  seu, 
'  Surrender,  ye  divil,  or  I'll  blow  yer  brains  out.' 
The  fun  uv  it  was,  I'd  forgot,  in  me  charge  upon 
the  spalpeen,  to  load  me  goon  at  all,  at  all,  and 
the  bloody  thafe  must  av  knew  it,  for  he  made  at 
me  wid  his  bay'net,  like  a  two-legged  locomotive. 
By  the  powers  but  I  was  frightened.  As  he  was 
coming  down,  lapin'  several  fate  at  a  time,  says 
I  to  meself,  *  Pat,  me  boy,  mind  yer  eve ;  now's 
yer  time  to  kape  wide  awake,  or  you  11  have  a 
flnnilet  hole  through  ver  valuable  bow'lls,  and 
Biddy  Mullooney  will  oe  a  widder.'  Bad  luck  to 
the  dlriUin',  sure  it's  meself  forgot  to  come  to  the 
charge.  So  I  tuk  me  goon  by  the  middle,  just  as 
ye  wud  hould  a  good  ould-fashioned  black-thorn 
shillaly,  and  balanced  meself  fur  ^.  As  he  come 
down,  ihe  divil  take  me  if  I  knew  how  to  git  that 
bay'net  point  out  o'  the  way.  I  twirled  me  mus- 
ket aroun'  me  head  till  me  finders  ached;  but 
suddenly,  bliss  all  the  Hooly  Sainto  fur  it,  a  root 
tuk  the  fut  uv  the  bloody-minded  rascal,  and  he 
went  a  sprawlin'  on  the  turf,  lookin'  as  pretty  a 
lether  X  as  ve  iver  signed  to  yer  name ;  at  the 
same  time  that  his  bay'net  shtruck  a  fut  in  the 
ground,  I  gin  a  yell,  and  was  on  him  before  a 
pig  could  grunt,  and  put  me  fut  on  his  neck. 
*  Surrender,  ye  divil,'  said  I ;  but  the  divil  a  word 
did  he  spake. 

"  I  thought  I  had  his  throat  too  tight,  an'  I  let 
him  go,  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  utther  his 
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sentimentii.  What  d'ye  think  the  spalpeen  thried 
to  do  ?  Sure  it  was  to  git  his  musket  out  uv  the 
ground  an'  shtruck  me  wid  it  agin.  But  shtill  I 
didn't  want  to  hurt  the  baste ;  so  I  jist  hit  'im  a 
little  crack  in  the  head  wid  the  butt  o'  me  goon, 
an'  broke  his  jaw.  Then  he  became  quiet,  an'  I 
made  'im  take  his  musket  and  cross  the  crake, 
when  I  druT  'im  to  the  hospital,  an'  the  divil  uv 
a  dacenter,  betther-behaved  feller  ye  niver  saw 
afther  that  He  laid  in  bed  six  wakes,  and  didn't 
spake  nary  word.  That's  what  I  did  at  Bull  Run. 
Who'll  give  me  a  poteen  o'  whiskey?  " 


CAMP  LIFE, 

DESCRIBED  BT  A  SOLDIEB. 

Few  can  realize  the  real  character  of  camp  life, 
until  thev  have  tried  its  stem  realities,  until  they 
forsake  tneir  brick  and  wooden  walls  for  those  of 
cotton.  At  home,  where  men  only  hear  the  roar 
of  the  storm,  as  its  tones  are  muffled  by  the  com- 
fortable protections  around  them,  ana  know  of 
the  rain  only  as  it  patters  on  the  window  panes, 
they  can  realize  very  litUe  what  it  is  to  have  the 
walls  and  roof  of  then:  dwellings  shake,  and  quiv- 
er, and  crack  like  the  report  of  musketry,  and 
not  only  hear  the  cold  blast  without,  but  feel  it 
creeping  in  at  many  openings  it  is  quite  impoRsi- 
ble  to  close.  At  home,  locks  and  bars  keep  away 
intruders,  and  we  lie  down  and  sleep  in  stillness 
and  safety.  In  camp,  our  locks  are  made  of 
rope,  and  no  other  means  are  needed  to  open  our 
doors  than  to  untie  a  knot  Here,  wake  at  what 
hour  you  may,  and  you  hear  the  dull  tread  of  the 
sentry,  or  are  startled  by  the  sharp  challenge 
which  he  gives  to  some  luckless  wight,  whose  ne- 
cessities have  called  him  abroad  at  an  unsea- 
sonable hour.  At  home,  the  wakeful  cock,  or 
speaking  bell  from  the  neighboring  steeple,  tells 
you  of  the  early  dawn,  and  that  the  time  has  come 
to  begin  the  duties  of  the  rising  day.  Here,  the 
sharp  twang  and  roll  of  the  martial  drum  start 
you  mto  waSiefulness,  and  make  you  feel  the  full 
reality  of  the  strange  and  awful  scenes  which  have 
been  pressed  upon  the  land  by  this  most  unnat- 
ural rebeUion.  At  our  fireside  we  hear  only  the 
peaceful  hum  of  a^culture,  or  the  arts ;  but  here 
none  of  those  things  are  seen  or  heard ;  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  shrill  tones  of  the  fife,  the 
stirring  notes  of  the  bugle,  as  its  blasts  reverber- 
ate among  the  hills,  the  almost  constant  roll  of 
the  drum,  the  firing  of  musketry,  and  the  roar  of 
cannon.  These,  with  the  long  ranks  of  martial 
men  passing  from  point  to  point,  the  tread  of 
horsemen,  and  the  sharp,  quick  voice  of  those  in 
command,  are  scenes  all  new  and  strange  to  our 
land  of  peace  and  thriftful  enterprise.  All  these 
are  scenes  most  intimately  connected  with  camp 
life. 

Every  plain  is  covered  with  tents,  nearly  every 
eminence  with  fortifications,  bristling  with  cannon. 
An  evening  or  two  since,  we  saw  several  regi- 
ments on  their  respective  grounds,  at  what  is 
styled  *'  dress  parade ; "  the  day  had  been  cloudy  *, 


just  at  this  moment  the  sun  looked  brightly 
through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  threw  a  flo<xl  or 
brightness  over  the  scene.  Each  regiment  was 
formed  in  two  lines,  drawn  with  military  precis- 
ion. As  the  light  fell  upon  their  thousand  glit- 
tering bayonets,  they  presented  above  their  heads 
a  line  of  the  most  spotless  white ;  then,  as  they 
chan^d  the  position  of  the  weapon  to  a  charge, 
the  hne  changed  from  above  the  dark  mass  of 
men  to  their  front,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  the 
mean  time,  glancing  from  each  weapon,  and  quiv- 
ering in  the  (quarter  of  a  circle  formed  in  the 
movement,  untd  it  settled  again  into  one  long, 
bright  line  of  spotless  white,  the  whole  tomdog 
one  of  the  most  fairy  scenes  on  which  the  eye 
could  rest  One  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  inch 
a  scene,  so  much  like  the  moving  of  the  wing  of 
that  angel  who  is  clothed  in  light,  is  really  tiie 
solemn  wavinj^  of  the  wing  of  the  angel  of  dleath. 

When  leaving  home,  some  of  our  friends  said 
to  us,  **  Tell  us  of  the  c&mPy  &nd  how  joa  live 
there."  There  is  some  difficulty  in  domg  tins. 
If  our  friends  were  at  our  elbow,  asking  us  ques- 
tions about  what  they  were  curious  to  know,  then 
we  could  answer  them ;  as  it  is,  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  to  meet  their  wishes. 

Every  camp  should  have  a  parade  ^und.  This 
forms  the  front  Beginning  with  this,  and  goinf 
backwards,  you  have  the  tents  of  the  men,  esA 
company  having  their  tents  arranged  in  lines 
facing  on  a  street  where  the  company  forms,  pre- 
paratory to  marching  on  to  the  parade  ground, 
and  where  they  also  meet  for  roll  caU,  which  oc- 
curs three  times  each  day  —  at  sunrise,  at  sunset, 
and  at  eight  in  the  evening.  Next,  after  the  tents 
of  the  men,  come  those  of  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  companies.  These  face  on  a  street 
which  runs  at  nght  angles  with  the  company 
streets.  In  this  broad  aisle  the  men  do  their 
cooking  and  have  their  company  fires.  Here  they 
meet  of  evenings  to  smoke,  and  talk,  and  sing. 
Still  back  of  these  are  the  tents  of  the  Colonel 
and  stafil  This  is  composed  of  the  Colonel,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Major,  Adjutant,  Quartermaster, 
Chaplain,  and  Surgeons,  the  tent  of  the  Colonel 
forming  the  centre.  The  flag-stafi*  is  at  the  edge 
of  the  parade  ground,  immeaiately  in  front  of  the 
Colonel's  tent  In  the  rear  of  the  whole  may  be 
found  the  Quartermaster,  Commissary,  and  Sut- 
ler's departments. 

When  the  ^ound  has  been  marked  off,  the  men 
proceed  to  pitch  their  tents,  which,  when  raised 
and  spread,  are  fastened  to  their  places  by  cords 
and  stakes ;  then  a  shallow  trench  is  usually  dug 
around  each,  to  carry  away  the  water  which  may 
drip  from  the  roof.  The  dirt  from  this  trench  is 
sometimes  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  tent  to 
raise  the  ground,  thus  avoiding  the  collection  of 
water  under  the  cloth.  When  this  is  done,  the 
occupant  gets  some  boards  for  a  floor,  if  he  can ; 
if  this  cannot  be,  he  uses  the  ground.  He  makes 
his  bed  by  putting  some  stakes  in  the  ground,  on 
which  he  makes  a  platform,  spreads  it  over  with 
some  boughs  of  evergreen  or  straw,  rolls  himself 
in  his  blanket,  and  sleeps  sweetly,  dreaming,  it 
may  be,  of  home  and  glory. 
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The  soldier  generally  cooks  his  rations  in  the 
open  air.  Then  sitting  in  his  tent,  or  under  the 
■bade  of  some  nei^hTOring  tree,  with  his  plate 
upon  his  lap»  he  enjoys,  with  a  soldier's  lest,  his 
frunlmeaL 

Tbe  signal  for  retiring  is  given  by  the  drum^ — 
the  ever-present  drum.  And  when  the  morning 
breaks,  again  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drum  shakes 
slMp  from  his  drowsy  eyelids,  and  calls,  him 
forth,  with  his  musket  ana  his  belt,  to  duty  and 
todrilL 

Each  day  the  Colonel  selects  an  officer,'  who  is 
ttyled  the  officer  of  the  day.  He  is  known  by  his 
wearing  his  sash  over  his  shoulder,  the  ordin^ 
way  or  wearing  it  being  around  the  waist  He 
haa  chanre  of  the  guard  and*  the  police  of  the 
camp.  The  guard  is  detailed  for  twenty-four 
bonis  by  the  Adjutant,  each  sentry  being  changed 
onoe  in  two  hours.  The  guard  entirely  surrounds 
the  camp,  so  that  no  one  can  leave,  or  come  on 
the  ground,  without  their  notice  and  permission. 
Then  when  you  retire  to  rest,  you  may  be  assured 
that  these  men  are  encamped  round  about  you, 
vad.  that  they  wiU  be  faithrul ;  for  if  found  asleep 
on  bis  post,  the  sentry  may  be  shot,  or  such  other 
penalty  as  the  court  martial  may  inflict 

Such  is  the  camp  life  of  our  noble  soldiery. 
Near  half  a  million  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  daily 
meeting  these  fatigues  for  the  weal  of  our  nation. 
Let  the  whole  church  pray  for  them. 


THE  FREEDMAN'S    SONG. 

Db  Lord  He  make  us  free  indeed 

In  His  own  time  an'  way ; 
We  plant  de  rice  an'  cotton  seed. 

An'  see  de  sprout  some  day ; 
We  know  it  come,  but  not  de  wbyr^ 

De  Lord  know  more  dan  we ; 
We  'spected  freedom  by  an'  by. 

An'  now  we  all  are  uee. 

Praise  de  Lord  I    Praise  de  Lord ! 
For  now  we  all  are  free. 

De  Norf  is  on  de  side  ob  right. 

An'  ftill  of  men,  dey  say ; 
An'  derej  when  poor  man  work,  at  night 

He  sure  to  get  his  pay ; 
De  Lord,  He  glad  dey  are  so  good. 

An'  make  dem  bcry  strong ; 
An'  when  dey  called  to  gib  deir  blood, 

Dey  all  come  right  along. 

Praise  de  Lord !    Praise  de  Lord ! 
Dey  all  come  right  along. 

Deir  blue  coats  cover  all  de  groun', 

An'  make  it  like  dc  sky ; 
An'  ebery  ^yback  loafin'  roun'. 

He  tink  it  tmie  to  fly ; 
We  not  afraid ;  we  bring  de  child. 

An'  Stan'  beside  de  door ; 
An'  O,  we  hug  it  bery  wild. 

An'  keep  it  ebermore. 

Praise  de  Lord !    Praise  de  Lord ! 
We  keep  it  cbcnnore. 

De  massa's  come  back  from  bis  tramp ; 

'Pears  he  is  broken  ouite ; 
He  takes  de  basket  to  de  camp 

For  rations  ebcry  night ; 


Dey  fought  him  when  he  loud  an'  strongs 

Dey  &d  him  when  he  low ; 
Dey  say  dey  will  forgive  de  wrong. 
An'  bid  him  'pent  an'  go. 

Ptaise  de  Lord !    Praise  de  Lord  I 
Dey  bid  him  'pent  an'  go. 

De  rice  is  higher  ikr  dis  year, 

De  cotton  taller  grow ; 
De  lowest  corn-silk  on  de  ear 

Is  higher  dan  de  hoe ; 
De  Lord  He  lift  up  eberyting 

'Cept  rebel  in  his  grabe ; 
De  ne^  bress  de  Lord  an'  sing 

He  IS  no  longer  slabe. 

Praise  de  Lord !    Ptaise  de  Lord ! 
De  negro  no  more  slabe. 


THE  STORT  OF  PRAIRIB  QBOVE. 

EAblt  in  the  month  of  December,  General 
Blunt,  commanding  the  Union  forces  in  Arkansas, 
was  encamped  at  Cane  Hill,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  State,  not  far  from  Van  Buren,  and  a 
tew  miles  north  of  the  Boston  Mountain. 

Across  that  mountain,  twenty  days  before,  be 
had  driven  Marmaduke,  who  commanded  all  the 
irregular  and  roving  bands  of  horsemen  that  in- 
fested that  part  of  we  State. 

His  own  force  was  about  ten  thousand  stronff. 
One  hundred  apd  twenty  miles  north  of  him,  m 
Missouri,  General  Herron  was  encamped  wiUi  a 
force  about  six  thousand  strong.  On  the  3d  of 
December,  he  learned  that  all  the  rebel  force  in 
Arkansas  had  been  assembled  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Mountain,  and  amounted  to  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  thousand,  commanded  by  Hina- 
man,  a  prominent  rebel  politician,  who  had  now 
become  a  prominent  rebel  General  The  poaition, 
numbers,  and  commanders  of  the  Union  armiea 
were  well  known  to  him,  and  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  obvious,  and  apparently  veij  dangeroua 
to  the  Union  cause  in  Arkansas.  If  be  should 
advance  at  once  across  Boston  Mountain,  hJl 
upon  Blunt  with  double  his  force,  there  was  a 
flattermg  probability  that  he  would  crush  him. 
Then  contmuing  his  march  north,  he  proposed  to 
launch  his  flusMd  columns  at  Herron,  and  wining 
him  out,  leave  no  orffanixed  and  adequate  loroe 
between  him  and  St  Louis.  Flushed  with  these 
anticipations,  and  confldentby  a  few  days'  fight- 
ing to  make  himself  the  hero  of  the  Tnna-Mis- 
sissippi  Department,  he  advanced  with  confidence 
against  Blunt,  and  crossed  Boston  Mountain. 
Blunt  saw  his  whole  danger,  and  grasped  his  ene- 
my's plan.  Couriers  were  at  onoe  despatched  to 
Herron  to  oome  with  all  haste  to  his  relief  aa  the 
enemy,  with  numbers  double  his  own,  was  advan- 
cing upon  him  from  the  South.  Nobly  and  with 
the  promptitude  of  a  true  soldier  did  Herron  re- 
spond to  the  summons.  The  annals  of  the  war 
hardly  fiiniish  an  instance  of  swifter  movement 
On  the  noon  of  Wednesday,  the  3d,  he  broke 
camp  at  Springfield,  Biissouri,  and  headed  hia 
colunm  for  the  Arkansas  line. 

In  three  days  he  had  marched  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles,  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fayettevillei 
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and  near  the  enemy.  Hindman  had  in  some 
manner  contriTed  to  steal  a  march  on  Blunt,  and 
had  passed  him  on  his  left  flank,  and  was  making 
fbr  Uerron  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  startling 
intelligence  reached  Blunt  about  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  he  of  course 
made  his  movem^ts  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
to  meet  this  new  phase  of  affairs.  Herron  mean- 
while, pushing  on  south  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
expected  to  form  a  junction  with  Bhint,  and  had 
no  idea  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  engage  the 
enemvi  He  was  about  eight  miles  south  of  Fay- 
etteville»  when  his  cavalry  came  dashing  back  m 
great  disorder,  having  met  the  enemy  advancing 
m  great  numbers.  -  He  rallied  them  and  led  them 
on  against  the  foe,  at  the  same  time  hurrying 
forward  his  artillery  and  his  infantry.  By  ten 
o'clock  he  found  himself  on  the  north  bank  of 
SUnois  Creek,  the  enemy  on  the  other  side 
strongly  posted  on  a  long  ridge  with  magnificent 
positions  for  his  batteries. 

From  a  prisoner  he  learned  that  Hindman  was 
on  the  ridge  with  his  whole  force,  and  expected  to 
whip  him  out  before  Blunt,  who  was  ten  miles 
distant,  could  come  up.  There  were  but  two 
oourses  for  Herron.    One  was  to  retreat  at  once, 

Slve  up  his  trains  t(f  the  enemy,  and  abandon 
lunt  to  his  fate,  without  the  power  to  assist  him. 
The  other  was  to  move  promptly  across  the  creek, 
engage  the  enemy,  and  hope  that  Blunt,  hearing 
the  cannon,  would  make  all  haste  to  lus  relief 
He  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  hesitate  as  to  which 
horn  of  this  dilemma  to  take,  and  riding  forward 
to  view  the  ground,  decided  at  once  on  a  plan  of 
operations. 

Under  a  steady  artillery  fire  from  the  enemy 
he  crossed  the  creek,  got  sdl  his  guns  in  position, 
and  threw  out  his  infantry  in  line  of  battle.  Find- 
ing his  batteries  were  telling  upon  the  enemy's 
Hue,  he  moved  up  the  infantry,  and  in  a  few  mm- 
utes  the  whole  of  his  left  win^  was  engaged. 
The  battle,  commencing  thus  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Herron,  lasted  some  three  hours,  till  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  his  force  holding  their 
original  position,  but  suffering  terribly  under  the 
gsdung  nre  and  frequent  charges  of  the  enemy, 
who  made  two  vigorous  efforts  to  turn  his  left  by 
massing  his  forces  on  that  wing. 

It  was  now  past  three  o'clock,  and  nothing 
from  Blunt.  All  of  Herron's  force  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  some  of  his  regiments  were  badly  cut 
up.  He  told  all  his  officera  they  must  hold  out 
till  night ;  and  there  was  no  thought  of  anything 
else,  though  the  case  seemed  a  tough  one.  At 
four  o'clock  a  battery  opened  on  his  extreme 
right.  The  shell  came  over  and  fell  among  his 
skirmish  line.  What  could  it  mean  ?  The  fire 
soon  grew  hotter,  and  presently  the  ground  was 
trembling  with  the  heavy  cannonade  of  seventy 
pieces,  all  actively  worked.  The  roar  of  the  first 
discharge  had  h{u:dly  died  away,  when  a  thrilling 
cheer  went  up  from  the  whole  of  Herron's  line. 
Relief  had  come  at  last  It  was  Blunt's  guns 
thundering  on  the  right.  He  had  heard  the  sound 
of  the  batUe,  and  his  men,  leaving  the  main  road, 
bad  taken  a  straight  shoot  through  fields  of  thorn 


brush,  and  over  fences  and  ditches,  until  Bhint 
found  himself  coming  directlv  upon  the  enemy's 
left  wing.  Halting  only  to  place  his  batteries,  oe 
at  once  opened  fire,  and  from  four  o'clock  till  dark 
the  battle  raged  along  the  whole  of  the  now  ex- 
tended line,  n*om  Herron's  left  to  Blunt's  right. 
It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  days  that  ever  beamed 
on  a  field  of  blood.  In  that  mellow  climate  De« 
cember  often  gives  a  day  as  dear  and  warm  as 
the  loveliest  of  an  Indian  summer. 

As  I|indman  saw  his  plan  had  failed,  he  fboght 
with  desperation. 

His  Hne  was  covered  with  a  small  growth  ^  of 
timber,  and  occupied  a  moderate  elevation,  which 
commanded  an  open  country  in  firont,  called 
Prairie  Grove. 

He  had  the  advantage  in  position,  as  well  as 
numbers.  Ag^n  ana  again  the  Union  infantry 
would  charge  mto  the  woods,  and  drive  the  reb- 
els ;  and  then,  again,  they  would  rally  and  chaige, 
driving  the  Union  force  back  into  the  open  prai- 
rie. Thus  back  and  forth  the  battle  waverea,  till 
the  sun  set  through  lurid  smoke,  and  darkness 
settled  upon  the  scene.  Blunt  then  ordered  his 
forces  to  withdraw  in  good  order. 

Hindman,  considering  this  a  repulse,  ordered  a 
general  charge  all  alon^  the  line.  Expecting  this. 
Blunt  had  stationed  his  artillery,  and  the  pieces 
were  loaded  with  ^pe  and  canister.  The  rebel 
line  advanced  to  within  sixty  yards,  when  the  fifty 
Federal  cannon  opened  all  dong  the  line  —  a  fiie 
before  which  nothing  human  could  stand. 

A  few  desperate  regiments  rallied  after  the  first 
discharge,  and  rushed  almost  to  the  cannon's 
mouth ;  but  a  second  discharge  tore  the  bleeding 
lines  into  fl}ing  fragments,  and  they  ran  howling 
into  the  cover  of  the  forest  firom  which  they  had 
emerged. 

This  closed  the  day.  The  Federal  army  biv- 
ouacked on  their  arms,  expecting  a  renewal  of  the 
contest  at  daylight.  But  Hindman  now  thought 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  takmg 
his  men's  blankets  to  mume  his  artillery  wheels, 
he  stole  away  so  quietly,  under  cover  of  night, 
that  by  mommg  he  had  placed  Boston  Mountain 
between  Blunt  and  the  greater  part  of  his  force. 

Never  was  a  reverse  more  complete.  On  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  he  had  the  Union  force 
divided,  and  was  confident  that  he  could  whip 
each  division  separately.  As  some  of  his  officers 
expressed  it  in  the  elegant  vernacular  of  the 
South-west,  "  He  would  chaw  up  Herron  for  his 
breakfast,  and  then  turn  and  gobble  up  Blunt  at 
dinner."  He  had  not  calculated  upon  such  ob- 
stinate resistance  &om  one,  nor  such  swift  march- 
ing from  the  other. 

Midnight  saw  his  defeated  and  bleeding  col- 
umn, stealthily,  and  with  muffled  cannon  wheels, 
moving  away  through  the  gorges  of  Boston 
Mountain.  

Desolations  of  War. —  A  Federal  cavah-y- 
man,  writing  from  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg, 
where  Bumsidewasencampea  in  December,  1862, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  utter  desola- 
tion that  overtook  so  many  of  the  old  Virginia 
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fiunilieB,  and  the  promptnMs  with  which  even  the 
kindest  vlaveholden  were  deserted  by  the  negroes 
vpon  the  advent  of  the  Union  armies : 

^  While  on  a  scout  after  my  breakfast  on  Satur- 
day morning  last,  I  galloped  up  to  a  fine-looking 
house,  and  as  no  one  appeared,  I  shouted  loudly 
ibr  some  one  to  come  forth.  I  knew  by  the  smoke 
from  the  chimney  that  it  had  an  occupant ;  and 
directly  an  aged  lady  made  her  appearance,  and 
I  was  mvited  to  dismount  and  enter  the  house, 
whkh  invitation  I  gladly  accepted,  and  visions  of 
hot  com  cake,  bacon  and  eggs,  flitted  before  my 
fiuMsy.  These  are  no  trifles  to  a  hungry  soldier, 
though  of  little  interest  to  you,  or  your  readers, 
p^haps.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight  or  hearing  but 
this  poor  old  lady,  every  slave,  out  of  one  nun- 
dred  and  sixty-five,  having  left  her.  Though  the 
owner  of  thirty-five  huncured  acres  of  beautiful 
cleared  land.  She  was,  she  said,  'the  most  un- 
happy wretch  on  earth.'  Of  all  her  slaves,  not 
one  could  be  induced  to  remain  with  her.  Even 
tiiose  she  loved  as  her  own  children,  and  reared 
•i  tenderiy,  were  the  first  to  desert  her,  thouffh 
oflisred  their  fineedom  and  liberal  wages.  The 
tears  trickled  down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  and  her 
my  head  was  bowed  in  anguish,  as  she  told  me 
ue  story  of  her  last  yearns  experience ;  and  I  shed 
•  aympathizing  tear  with  her,  and  with  a  saddened 
heart  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  away,  my 
ametite  for  hot  com  cake  and  fried  bacon  having 
fialed  me.  So  it  is  with  hundreds  of  others ;  but 
of  all  the  tales  I  have  listened  to,  this  afiected  me 
mosf  

BzPLOiTB  OF  A  Foraging  Party. — A  soldier 
in  the  Fifty-sixth  New  York  volunteers  was  en- 
gaged in  one  of  those  excursions — partly  mili- 
tary and  partly  predatory — which  characterised 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  Just  after  his  first 
exploits  in  that  line  in  the  winter  of  1862,  he 
wrote  home  to  his  father  the  following  account 
hem  Yorktown,  Virginia : 

**  In  order  to  make  my  promise  good  to  vou, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  pen  you  a  short  sketcn  of 
oar  expedition  to  Gloucester  Court  House. 

'^  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  December, 
our  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  line  at  daylight, 
and  a  few  minutes  after,  we  started  towards  the 
fort  There  was  but  little  said  by  any  of  us  as 
we  marched  along,  keening  step  to  tne  beat  of 
the  drum.  Every  man's  mind  was  busy;  for 
none  of  us  knew  where  we  were  to  go.  Some 
thought  we  were  going  to  join  Bumside's  army ; 
others,  that  we  were  ^ing  to  Richmond  direct ; 
and  none  liked  the  idea  of  leaving  our  cheerful 
quarters  for  the  fierce  and  bloody  fight,  and  the 
nardshios  of  a  winter  campaign. 

''Well,  we  tradged  dong,  entered  the  fort, 
and  went  down  to  the  river,  where  we  found  a 
boat  waiting  to  take  us  over  to  Gloucester  Point 
We  found  out,  soon  after  crossing  the  river,  that 
we  were  to  eo  to  Gloucester  Court  House  to  drive 
out  some  rebels,  who,  it  was  said,  were  fortifying 
themselves  there.  We  started  a  little  after  seven, 
and  one  hour  later,  had  passed  the  outer  pickets, 
and  were  fairly  in  Secessia.    The  people  were 


surprised  at  the  display  we  made.  There  had 
never  been  any  soldiers  through  there  before  us. 
The  darkies  were  overjoyed  at^  our  coming,  cmd 
kindly  gave  us  all  the  eggs,  milk,  and  hoe-cake 
we  wanted.  The  country  we  passed  through  was 
a  rich  one.  No  army  had  been  there  to  £stroy 
their  crops  and  cattle,  and  they  possessed  abun- 
dance. 

'<  At  three  P.  M.  we  entered  the  town.  Our 
cavalry  had  driven  off  a  few  stray  rebels,  and  we 
took  peaceable  possession.  There  was  no  visible 
evidence  of  the  rebels'  intending  to  fortify  the 
town.  Not  knowing  but  that  we  might  be 
attacked  during  the  night,  General  Naglee  had 
the  battery  planted  in  a  ffood  position,  a  strong 
picket  posted,  and  issued  orders  to  have  every 
man  ready  to  fall  in  at  a  minute's  notice. 

"  Our  regiment  lay  on  their  arms  all  night  on 
the  roadsicfe.  We  suffered  some  from  cold*  The 
boys  could  not  stand  that ;  so  they  commenced 
prowling  about  the  place  fbr  plunder.  There  was 
soon  a  great  uproar  among  tne  fowls.  Chickens 
cackled,  geese  and  ducks  quacked,  and  turkeys 
gobbled;  but  'twas  no  use.  It  was  too  near 
Christmas  to  give  them  a  chance  fbr  their  lives. 
Consequently  tney  lost  their  heads  and  feathers, 
and  soon  found  themsel^s  boilhig  in  the  eamp- 
kettles. 

*'  A  good  old  Secesh  dominie,  living  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  town,  heard  a  great  racket  in  the 
neignborhood  of  his  hennery.  He  poked  his 
head  out  of  the  window  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  He  saw  three  or  four  blue-jackets.  One 
was  lugging  off  a  skip  of  honey. 

**  *  Stop !  stop !  I  command  you ! '  roared  out 
the  old  fellow. 

*<  His  wife  (who,  no  doubt,  had  been  in  Rich- 
mond, and  learned  the  military^  told  bun  to  call, 
<  Corporal  of  the  guard.'  He  dud  so,  when  a  fel- 
low lumped  into  uie  wd,  saving  he  was  a  Cor- 
poral, and  wanted  to  know  wnat  was  the  matter. 
Dominie  told  him  how  he  had  been  robbed,  and 
asked  bun  to  take  care  of  his  honey. 

'"To  be  sure  I  will,' says  the  willing  Corporal; 
and  he  picks  up  a  skip,  and  starts  off  with  it 

*^  *  But  where  are  you  going  with  that  skip?  * 
says  dominie. 

"  <  O,  I  am  going  to  take  care  of  it  for  you,'  says 
Bofftu  ;  and  SS  he  goes. 

"  The  dominie  hams  in  his  head,  and  the  boyt 
hold  in  the  rest  of  his  honey  and  fowls. 

"At  noon  we  pitched  our  camp  in  a  gentle- 
man's door-yard.  We  did  nothing  more  to-day, 
and  had  a  bully  night's  rest.  Next  morning  the 
General  gave  orders  for  the  Fifbr-sixth  to  go  out 
fbn^ff.  Captain  Smith  headea  the  party,  num- 
bering forty  or  fifty.  We  started  for  the  planta- 
tion of  a  Mr.  Field,  a  strong  secessionist  On 
arriving  at  his  house  the  Captain  halted  and 
fhmted  us,  and  then  went  up  to  Field  and  told 
him  tiiat  we  wanted  some  of  his  stock  for  Govern- 
ment use.  He  told  the  Captain  to  help  himself 
to  what  he  wanted.  The  Captain  then  divided 
the  squad  into  two  equal  parts,  one  to  capture 
and  brinff  in  stock,  the  other  party  to  act  as  re- 
serve and  guard.    Welli  this  ran  kated  about  an 
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hour,  and  I  caught  but  one  old  setting  hen,  and 
my  sides  ached  with  laughter.  The  ground  was 
thickly  strewn  with  dead  poultry,  for  the  boys 
soon  learned  to  kill  their  birds,  and  they  now  set 
about  picking  them  up.  The  Captain  started 
twenty  men  back  to  camp  with  the  plunder.  The 
rest  of  us  went  to  another  house,  but  luckily  for 
somebody,  it  was  deserted.  Farther  on  was  to 
be  seen  another  house.  The  first  glance,  on  ar- 
riTing  at  the  place,  told  us  that  these  folks  were 
poor.  Captain  went  to  speak  to  an  old  woman, 
who  came  to  the  door.  I  went  to  the  negro 
quarters,  and  found  by  inouiry,  that  the  old  lady 
had  long  been  a  widow,  that  she  was  very  poor, 
and  had  three  sons  in  the  rebel  army.  One  had 
been  killed  in  the  battle  before  Richmond.  The 
boys  now  commenced  a  war  on  the  poultry,  and 
I  was  determined  that  all  the  fowls  should  be 
spared  to  the  old  lady.  There  she  stood  in  the 
door  with  clasped  hainds,  her  gray  hair  looking 
out  from  underneath  the  wide  border  of  her  cap. 
A  pretty  little  girl  of  five  or  six  years  (a  grand- 
child), with  golden  habr  in  curls,  stood  near,  cling- 
ing to  the  old  lady's  skirt,  and  trying  to  get  her 
in  and  shut  the  door.  The  bojrs  were  bent  on 
having  the  poultry,  and  as  Captam  Smith  had  not 
fbrbi(Klen  it,  they  took  everj^ing.  Here  I  did 
one  of  the  meanest  acts  that  I  ever  did  in  all  my 
Hfe.  It  was  this :  after  trying  to  save  the  old 
lady's  property,  I  caught  a  duck  and  wrung  its 
necK  before  her  eyes.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
look  she  gave  me.  She  thought  me  to  be  her 
only  friend  before  this ;  but  now  I,  too,  had  proved 
an  enemy.  O,  how  her  heart  sunk  within  her ! 
She  sank  down  into  a  chair,  and  gave  herself  up 
to  the  loudest  lamentations.  I  can  reconcile  my- 
self to  take  property  from  rich  secessionists  for 
the  Government,  but  now  I  am  down  on  robbing 
poor  people's  hen-roosts.'* 


Obeying  Ordebs.  —  While  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, General  Butler  received  information  that 
his  favorite  horse,  "  Almond  Eye,"  had  been  ac- 
cidentally killed  by  falling  into  a  ravine.  Upon 
the  departure  of  his  informant,  he  ordered  an 
Irishman  to  go  and  skin  him. 

"  What !    Is  Almond  Eye  dead  P  "  asked  Pat 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  Do  as  I  bid  you,  and 
ask  no  questions." 

Pat  went  about  his  business,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  returned. 

"Well,  Pat,  where  have  you  been  all  this 
time?" 

"  Skinning  the  horse,  yer  honor." 

"Does  it  take  nearly  two  hours  to  perform 
such  an  operation?" 

"No,  yer  honor;  but  then,  you  see,  it  tuck 
'bout  half  an  hour  to  catch  him." 

"  Catch  him !    Fire  and  furies !   Was  he  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yer  honor ;  and  you  know  I  could  not 
skin  him  alive." 

"  Skin  him  alive !    Did  you  kill  him  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  did.  You  know  I  must  obey 
orders,  without  asking  any  questions." 

General  Butler  eyed  ms  servant  with  such  a 


malicious  look,  that  Pat  thought  he  meditated 
skinning  an  Irishman,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  his  horse.  «^__« 

Incidents  of  the  Christun  Commission. 

—  At  the  meeting  of  this  noble  institution,  at 
Washington,  in  FebruarVi  1864,  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert J.  Parvin,  in  stating  the  practical  operations 
of  the  Commission  on  the  battle-fields  and  in  the 
hospitals,  said : 

"  At  Gettysburg,  in  the  Fifth  Corps  Hospital, 
of  which  I  had  chanre  in  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion's work  for  a  rew  weeks,  I  had  many  such 
home  links  fastened  to  the  last  hours  of  dying 
soldiers.  I  remember  well  a  Captain  of  your  own 
State,  sir  [addressing  Mr.  George  H.  Stuart,  the 
President],  of  the  20th  Maine  volunteers,  who 
was  brought  into  that  old  bam,  where  were  six- 
tv-five  of  the  worst  cases  in  the  whole  corps.  O, 
tnev  were  all  sadly  wounded.  The  brave  fellow 
had,  some  of  his  own  men  lying  on  the  floor  not 
far  from  him.  He  loved  them  with  a  father's 
love.  As  one  after  another  they  died  around 
him,  it  worked  so  upon  his  mind,  that  he  became 
a  raving  maniac,  until  it  took  four  or  five  to  hold 
him.  With  great  difficulty  we  got  him  away 
from  his  men  who  were  dying, — in  a  room  by 
himself,  —  and  he  rallied,  became  a  little  better. 
The  Surgeon  went  in  to  see  him.  He  came  out,  and 
I  passed  in.  The  Surgeon  had  told  me  he  could 
not  live.    If  he  had  had  a  primary  amputation, 

—  an  amputation,  that  is,  on  the  field, — ne  might 
have  recovered,  but  he  could  not  now.  I  took 
him  by  the  hand.  His  first  words  were,  *  Chap- 
lain' (for  such  they  call  us),  'what  did  the  Sur- 
geon say  ? '  '  Why,  Captain,  you  are  in  a  criti- 
cal case.'  *  I  know  that,  Chaplain,  but  does  the 
Surgeon  think  I  can  live?'  'He  thinks  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  you  will  live,  Captain.'  *  My 
wife.  Chaplain  —  have  you  heard  from  her  since 
your  message  yesterday?'  *No,  we  have  re- 
ceived no  answer.  The  lines  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  who  needs  them  ;  perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  we  cannot  get  an  answer  at  once. 
We  hope  she  will  be  here.'  *  Does  the  Surgeon 
say  I  cannot  live  long,  Chaplain  ? '  *  Yes  ;  but 
you  are  a  Christian  man.  Captain  Billings?' 
*  Yes,  Chaplain,  I  have  no  fears.  I  left  my  place 
in  the  Sabbath  school  for  my  place  in  the  army. 
My  hope  is  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  have 
tried  to  serve  him  in  the  army,  and  he  will  not 
forsake  me  now.  I  would  like  to  see  my  wife,' 
he  continued,  as  his  thoughts  recurred  to  that 
dear  one.  *  Well,  Captain,  if  you  have  anything 
to  sav,  will  you  give  the  message  to  mc  ? '  He 
asked  me  to  give  her  his  knapsack  and  sword, 
and  other  little  things  that  he  mentioned  ;  and  if 
she  came,  the  message  he  wished  me  to  deliver ; 
and  then  he  seemed  to  dismiss  all  these  things 
from  his  mind,  as  he  lay  there  calm,  peaceful, 
a  dying  man,  as  well  as  a  dying  soldier,  and, 
above  all,  a  dying  Christian.  '  ^w,'  said  he  at 
length,  *  don't  stay  longer  with  me.  Go  and  min- 
ister to  the  boys,  and  run  in  here  as  you  can  to 
read  a  few  words  of  Scripture  to  me,  and  kneel 
down  and  pray  with  me.'    After  I  had  prayed 
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irith  bim,  he  taid  to  me» '  Could  you  haye  my 
body  embalmed  and  sent  home  P  I  lost  my  money 
on  the  field.'  '  Certainly,  Captain,  it  shall  l)e 
done;  give  yourself  no  further  thought  about 
that'  Not  another  time  did  he  refer  to  it,  but  he 
passed  away  a  dying  Christian,  triumphing  over 
all  the  horrors  of  war,  over  all  the  sad  circum- 
stances surroundinff  him.  It  was  in  the  morning 
at  eleven  o'dodL  that  he  passed  away.  At  five 
o'clock  that  afternoon  his  body  was  sent  to  the 
embalmers.  At  ten  o'clock  thtat  night,  as  I  was 
busy  writing  letters  firom  memoranda  taken 
through  the  day,  a  knock  was  heard  at  my  door. 
*  Walk  in,'  I  responded.  In  stepped  a  man,  in- 
quiring, '  Is  Captain  Billings,  of  the  20th  Maine, 
here?'  What  a  question  for  us  to  meet!  But 
I  thought  of  the  home-Unlu  '  Who  are  you  ? '  I 
aaked.  *Iam  hU  brother.  I  have  his  wife  vnih 
tne*  I  have  buoyed  her  up  this  long  way  wUh 
the  hope  that  we  would  fina  (he  Captain  in  aood 
condition.  Whebe  is  he,  sm  P  '  *  You  have 
not  brought  the  Captain's  wife  out  here  with  you 
to-night  P'  The  corns  hospital  was  four  miles 
from  Gettysburg.  *  No ;  I  left  her  in  town  for 
to-night'  *  0,  it  is  well ;  the  body  of  your 
brother  was  sent  to  the  embalmers  at  nve  o'clock 
thia  afternoon!'  'O!  O!'  said  he,  *I  cannot 
teU  her !  /  cannot  teU  her  !  I  cannot  trust  my- 
9df  to  tell  her^  or  even  to  see  her  againf  to- 
night!' The  poor  man  seemed  overcome.  <I 
cannot  see  her,'  he  continued ;  *  I  have  brought 
her  on  all  the  way  to  Gettysburg,  and  now  you 
must,  you  must  tell  her  all.'  And  so  our  auty 
was  to  see  the  wife,  and  deliver  to  her  the  mes- 
sages and  the  tokens  of  the  dying  love  of  her 
husband,  and  speak  to  her  words  of  comfort  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord !  His  body  was  carried  on 
to  the  State  of  Maine,  to  repose  with  those  of  his 
kindred  there^"         

Female  Fatbiotism.  —  A  Southern  officer  re- 
lates the  following:  "  Let  me  now  tell  the  story 
of  a  Kentucky  lady.  It  was  related  to  me  by  one 
in  whom  implicit  confidence  can  be  placed.    Some 


gentle:  

a  strong  Southern  man,  and  feeling  that  he  would 
be  among  the  first  to  be  arrested,  nastened  away 
at  dead  of  night  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence ;  but  such  was  the  precipitancy  with  which 
be  left  his  home  and  his  all,  that  he  could  carry 
nothing  with  him.  He  hurriedly  escaped  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  to  a  widow's  house  in  the  neiffhbor- 
bood,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
stated  his  condition.  The  lady,  who  was  hersdf 
wealthy,  instantly  and  intuitively  conceived  a 
plan  to  relieve  him.  And  what  does  the  reader 
suppose  that  plan  was  P  She  ordered  a  horse  to 
be  saddled,  took  a  servant  behind  her,  went  to 
Cynthiana,  six  miles  distant,  procured  money  for 
ber  friend,  bought  cloth,  returned  home,  had  the 
doth  cut  and  made  into  garments  by  the  next 
morning,  and  started  Smith  off  bright  and  early !" 
Here  is  another:  General  Marshall  sent  his 
Qnartermaster  here  for  the  artillery  destined  for 


his  command.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  horses  to  be  bought  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  Quartermaster  was  empowered  to  impress. 
He  met  with  a  lady  on  a  splendid  gray  horse. 
She  was  visiting  some  of  her  friends  during  the 
Christmas,  and  was  twenty  miles  from  home. 
She  was  asked  the  price  at  which  she  would  sell 
her  horse.  She  repued  it  was  the  only  horse  she 
had,  and  she  had  refused  two  himdred  dollars  for 
him  frequently.  The  Quartermaster  informed 
her  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  was  as  much  as 
the  Government  could  give,  and  he  thought  that 
the  horse  was  necessary  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Her  reply  was  characteristic  of  the 
ladies  in  this  country.    "  Kentuckian,  take  him." 


JOHN   BROWN'S    SONG. 

John  Bbown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave; 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave; 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave; 
His  soul  is  marching  onl 

CHOBTTS. 

Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah ! 
Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah ! 
Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah ! 

His  soul  is  marching  on ! 

He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord ! 
He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  I 
He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  I 
His  soul  is  marching  on ! 

Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah!  &c 

John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back ! 
John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back  I 
John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back ! 
His  soiU  is  marching  on ! 

Glory,  halle  —  halleligah  !  &c. 

The  pet  lambs  and  angels  will  meet  him  on  the  way. 
The  pet  lamhs  and  angels  will  meet  him  on  the  way. 
The  pet  lamhs  and  angels  will  meet  him  on  the  way. 
As  they  go  marching  on ! 

Glory,  halle  —  hallelvgah !  &c. 

We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple-tree ! 
We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple-tree ! 
We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple-tree ! 
As  we  go  marching  on ! 

Glory,  halle— hallelujah!  &c 

Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union ! 
Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union ! 
Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union ! 
As  we  are  marching  on ! 

Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah !  &c. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  huirah ! 


Incidents  of  Fredericksbubg.— The  fol- 
lowing are  from  letters  of  soldiers  written  so<m 
after  me  repulse  of  Bumside :  "  One  man  showed 
himself  a  hero.  On  the  top  of  a  house,  apparently 
undismayed  by  the  shells  and  bullets  crashing 
around,  above,  and  below  him,  stood  a  signal 
officer  aU  day  long  i  he  calmly  looked  through  hift 
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glam,  and  signalled  with  his  flags.    Fottmutely  that  man  before.    She  asked  if  he  was  a  Nordi- 

e  escaped  anhart"  em  man,  and  belonged  to  the  Northern  tamj. 

A  Lieutenant  tells  the  following :  "  On  passing  The  cavalry  told  her  that  he  was  a  very  generons 

through  a  street  of  the  town,  while  in  the  heat  old  gendeman,  and  if  she  would  come  down  to 

of  the  engagement,  my  horse  suddenly  reared,  8uffolk,he  would  not  only  par  her  for  her  poultry, 

and  I  couM  distinctly  hear  the  shell  whizxing  but  pay  her  for  thdr  dinner  beside, 

either  directly  in  front  or  under  his  fore  feet  _____ 
Looking  down,  I  saw  an  artillery  driver,  of  whom 

I  was  just  asking  a  Question,  picking  himself  out  A  Colonel  on  Oitabd.  ^  A  Lieutenant  in  one 

of  the  mud,  the  shell  having  passed  through  both  of  the  Ohio  regiments  was  making  a  detail  of 

of  his  horses :  fortunately  he  was  unhurt.  men  to  g^uard  a  lot  of  army  stores  captured  from 

" '  Be  jabers,  Liftinant,  but  that  was  a  close  the  enemy.    He  approached  a  crowd  of  men  all 

call  for  you  and  me,'  said  he.  wearing  overcoats  such  as  Uncle  Sam  gives  his 

"I  replied,  'Are  you  hurt?'  boys,  and  selected  four  or  five  for  special  duty. 

"  'No,  rir;  I  blieve  Ise  only  scared.'"  It  happened  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oazley,  of 

^^^^  the  Thirty-seventh  Indiana,  was  in  the  crowd, 

"     ■"■  and  was  selected  by  the  Lieutenant  This  was  ftm 

__    _         __                   _  for  the  CobneL  and  without  a  word  he  shouldered 

^EsiDEOT  Lincoln  AND  THE  Farmer.-  ^j,        ^„j  ^^„^  ^„  ^      ^  ^ j„t      jjot  long 

A  ^  *'^/"™'*J!S°5^*  the  President  day  after  ^ftefwards,  the  Lieutenait^  going  hi^  rounds,  ^ 

day  untd  he  procured  the  much  desired  audienc^  ^^^^  ^y  the  firelight  the\ugle  «pon  Oaxley-s 

He  had  a  plan  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  jje  rather  authoriutivelylnquired  where  lie 

the  war,  to  whi^Mr.Lmcoln  listened  as  paUenUy  \  ^^  ^ugle.     The  Colond  slid  he  "must 

as  he  could.    When  he  was  Uirougb,  he  asked  ^^^  picked  up  an  officer's  cap  somewhere,"  and 

^«  "P"""?  °J  t^  ^?^\  "P*"  ^»??°-  the  Lieutenant  passed  on. 

«  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  «  PU  an»wer  bv  telling  ^he  Colonel  stood  his  turn  all  night  long,  and 

you  a  story.    You  have  heard  of  Mr.  Blwik,  of  ^^  ^^^^ ;,,  ^^  morning  walking  iSs  post  Hav- 

Chicago  ?    He  wm  an  immense  loafer  m  his  way  ■      ^^  „jf  ^^  overcoat,  his  shoulder-straps  ap- 

-m  fact,  never  did  anything  m  his  life.    One  *    j         conspicuously  in  connecUon  with  t£e 

day  he  got  cn«y  over  a  great  nse  m  the  price  of  ^^.^et  on  his  shoulder.    As  soon  as  the  Lieuten- 

wheat,  upon  whwhmany  wheat  speculators  gained  ant  discovered  a  Colonel  on  guard,  he  approached 

hffge  fortunes.    Blank  started  off  one  morning  y„  ^j  courteously  inquired  how  he  <£me  to  be 

to  one  of  the  most  sucMssful  of  the  wheat  spec-  t^^^  „    „    „^^,    „  ^^U  ^            laced  me 

ulators,  and  with  much  enthuMMm  laid  before  ^^^  „  •'^ig,  „„  ^f^  agitotioo  the  tientenant 

him  a  plan  by  which  he  (the  said  Blank)  was  cer.  ,      j^j  ^,,„  ^^  ^^  "»..jjy  name  is  Carter 

tain  of  becoming  independently  rich.    When  he  q'^^       ^nd  I  am    Lieutenait-Colonel   of  the 

had  finished,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  his  hearer  Thirt/-seventh  Indiana  regiment"    The  Colonel 

upon  his  plan  of  operations.    The  replv  came  as  ^^  /    ^,    ..  ^leased,"  "but  the  Lieutenant  was 

Mows  :•  My  advice  w  that  you  stick  to  your  „„j  j4t  relieved  from  his  embarrassment 

business/     '  But/  asked  Blank,  '  what  is    my  ^ 

business  ? '    *  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  what  it  is,'  

says  the  merchant ;  'but  whatever  it  is,  I  advise  Ij^cidexts  of  Grierson's  RAlD.-MTiile  sev- 

their  horses 
secession 

,      .'              ,,        "  ^i             \    ^x.           t      f  prociivuies,  ine  propneior  loumnR  uo,  apparently 

business,  and  leave  the  war  to  those  who  tave  g^    ,     interested  in  the  proceeding,  suddenly 

the  responsibihty  of  managing  it"  burst  out  with :  "  Well,  bo>J8, 1  can't  say  I  have 

anything  against  you.    I  don't  know  but  that,  on 

the  whole,  I  rather  like  you.   You  have  not  taken 

Uncle  Sam  in  Virginia.  —  In  the  early  part  anything  of  mine  except  a  little  corn  for  vour 

of  the  war,  some  four  or  five  of  the  Union  cavalry  horses,  and  that  you  are  welcome  to.     I  have 

were  out  towards  the  Blackwater,  on  a  scout  heard  of  you  all  over  the  country.     You  are 

They  called  at  a  large,  nice-looking  farm-house,  doing  the  boldest  thing  ever  done.    But  you'll  be 

and  asked  the  matron  to  get  them  some  dinner,  trapped,  though  ;  you'll  be  trapped,  mark  me." 

While  they  were  eating,  the  old  lady  asked  them  At  another  place,  where  the  men  thought  it 

if  they  knew  a  man  in  Suffolk  called"  Uncle  Sam-  advisable  to  represent  themselves  as  Jackson'it 

uel."    They  told  her  they  did,  they  were  very  cavalry,  a  whole  company  was  very  graciouf  ly 

well  acquainted  with  him.     She  then  said,  '*I  entertained  by  a  stiong  secession  lady,  who  in- 

did  not  know  but  thev  had  played  a  Yankee  sisted  on  whipping  a  negro  because  he  did  not 

trick  on  me.     Some  of  your  men  came  here  a  bring  the  hoe-cakes  fast  enough, 

few  days  ago,  and  bought  all  my  turkeys  and  On  one  occasion,  seven  of  Colonel  Grierson*s 

chickens ;  and  when  they  had  them  all  put  up,  scouts  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  planter 

ready  to  take  away,  they  told  me  to  come  down  to  feed  their  jaded  horses.     Upon  ascertaining 

to  Suffolk,  and  Unde  Sam  would  pay  for  them."  that  he  had  been  doing  a  little  guerrilla  business 

The  old  lady  said  she  had  lived  within  ten  miles  on  his  own  account,  our  men  encouraged  him  to 

of  Suffolk  all  her  life,  and  had  never  heard  of  the  belief  that,  as  they  were  the  invincible  Van 
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]>ora  MTalry,  thay  Tould  wmn  eateh  the  Yaakeet. 
Tba  KOMMoa  fc«otleman  faeanilj  appioTed  ~' 
what  he  •uppoKd  to  be  thax  ' -*"  -     --* 


JMoed  upm  tbem  the  neceMity  of  laekiDc  u 
r^id  nerabee  u  poiuble.  As  the  men  nad 
dieeovered  two  eplendid  euTUge  bonei  in 
pUnter'e  iteble,  tMv  thongh^  uoder  the  drcnm- 
Uaneet,  thejr  would  be  Juetified  in  malting  an 
axdiange,  which  thev  atxoriio^y  proceeded  to 
do.  Aa  they  wete  tatung  the  lacMlea  from  their 
own  tired  steedi,  and  placing  them  on  the  backe 
of  the  wealthy  guerrilla'i  hortei,  the  proprietar 
diieo*ered  them,  and  at  once  objected.  He 
net  with  the  reply  that,  ai  lie  waa  anxious  ._ 
Tankeea  ahould  be  Bpeedily  overtaken,  thOM  after 
tbeoi  ahould  baTe  good  horaet.  "  All  right,  gen- 
tUmcn,"  aeid  the  Ranter  i  ■■  I  will  heep  your  ani- 
Bala  imtil  tou  return.  I  nippoae  you  11  be  back 
io  two  or  three  daya,  at  the  forthett  When  yi 
Rtnm,  yonll  find  they  hare  been  well  eared  fei 

The  toMiera  were  aometimea  aaked  where  they 
got  their  blue  coot*.  They  always  replied,  if  they 
were  IraraUinx  under  the  name  of  Van  Don  ■ 
cavalry,  that  they  took  tbem  at  Holly  Springe  of 
the  Yankees.  This  always  excited  great  laughter 
among  tbe  seceaeionista.  The  scouts,  however, 
oaually  wore  the  tegular  "  secesb"  uniforms. 


A  Southern  CoNnNDRDK. — Which  action 
of  the  Confederates  was  the  most  liberal  towarda 
tbe  Yankeea,  but  which  they  disliked  the  most  t 

The  battle  of  Manassas,  where  they  received  a 
Confederate  Aeek,  on  which  they  made  a  ran  on 
tiM  Boll  Bun  banb,  and  drew  more  metallic  cui- 
aeney  than  they  wanted. 


DHTVIKO  HOME  THE  COWS. 

OoT  of  die  elover  and  blue^eyed  grasi^ 
He  tamed  them  into  the  river-lane  i 

One  after  another  he  lit  tbem  pau; 
Then  festaned  the  meadow  ban  again. 


And  something  shadowed  tbe  snony  fiwe. 

O^  a  boy  I  and  his  bther  bad  said 
He  never  could  let  bisvoungest  go: 

Two  already  were  lying  oead 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  die  evening  work  was  done, 

And  the  frm  were  loud  In  (be  meadow-swamp. 
Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  bis  gun. 

And  ataalthily  followed  the  foot-path  damp,  — 

Acroaa  the  clover  and  throngh  the  wheat. 
With  reaolnte  heart  and  pai|>ose  grim, 

Tbongb  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  huirring.bet, 
And  tbe  blind  bats  flitting  ituUed  him. 

Thrice  tince  then  had  the  lanes  beai  wMte, 
And  the  orchard*  sweet  with  apple^bloom ; 

And  now,  when  the  cows  came  back  at  nigh^ 
The  fciUa  fether  drove  them  home. 


For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  fhim 
That  three  were  lying  where  two  bad  I 

And  tbe  old  nan's  tremolous,  palsied  ar 
Could  never  lean  on  a  ton's  again. 


Loosely  swang  in  tbe  idle  ali 


Looked  out  a  face  that  the  bther  uew ;  — 

For  Soutbern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn, 
And  yield  their  dead  onto  life  again ;  • 

And  the  day  that  come*  with  a  cloudy  dawn 
In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tear*  sprang  to  tbeii  meettna  eyes ; 

for  the  heart  must  speak  when  tbe  Upe  are  dumb. 
And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 

Together  tbcy  followed  the  cattle  home. 


The  Christlis  CoioosaiON.  —  Tbe  Bev. 
George  J.  Miogins,  in  an  address  delivered  at  tho 
sreat  meeting  of  tbe  Christian  Commission  at 
Washington,  on  tbe  2d  day  of  February,  lS6t, 
spoke  as  follows : 

"When,  in  1861,  in  tbe  month  of  Novemba, 
the  various  representatives  of  the  Young  Hen'a 
Christian  Asaociations  of  tbe  loyal  North  met  to- 
gether to  organise  this  United  States  Christua 
Commiaaion,  they  asked  and  answered  one  simple 
question.  It  was  this :  What  can  we,  who  are 
at  home,  luirounded  by  home  comforts,  the  redp. 
ients  of  every  blessing,  living  in  peace  with  each 
other,  who  twve  the  liberty  of  worshipping  Ood 
beneath  our  own  vine  and  ng  tree, — what  can  wa 
do  for  those  brave  men  who  nave  left  their  homea 
and  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  tbem,  to  sacrifice 
and  Bufler,  that  we  may  be  blessed  with  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  safety  ?  This  was  tbe  sunple 
question.  For  this  these  meetings  have  been 
hedd.  For  this  we  are  ^thered  to-night,  that 
you  tnav  understand  preciBel]|  the  simple,  practi- 
cal workings  of  this  CJommissian.  Ther  are  held 
that  die  loyal  people  of  the  North  may  oe  aroused 
to  a  due  tense  of  their  own  retponsibili^  in  tbia 
matter.  We  desire  that  evenr  man  and  every 
an  belonging  to  the  loyal  North  may  look  at 
matter  arignt,  and  be  prepared  to  do  their 
duty,  ao  Uiat  our  national  existence  may  be  sua- 
tained,  and  we  nay  go  on,  a  brighter,  grander, 

Tat  there  are  twelve  thonsuid  ahic  hundred  and 
nineteen  gnves  o(  Union  soldiers  at  th*  on*  rtbel 
priiOQ-pen  of  Aodertoaville;  while  from  the  eomrstt- 
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nobler,  traer  nation  in  the  futore  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past 

<<  I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  *  native  to  this 
manor  bom.'  I  first  saw  the  light  in  good  old 
Scotland,  fier  sunlight  first  shmted  adown  the 
hUl-side  into  the  valley  where  my  mother's  cot 
was  nestled ;  and  I  am  read^  to  confess,  sir,  that 
when  this  fipreat  and  gigantic  war  burst  over  our 
land,  I  used  to  look  on  coldly,  not  understanding 
thoroughly  the  ^at  principle  which  prompted 
men  to  leave  theur  homes  and  carry  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  that  they  might  save  the  land  of 
Washington;  and  when  I  used  to  see  soldiers 
going  to  the  war,  I  used  to  indulge  in  a  sort  of 
vain  philosophy,  that  I  know  a  great  many  men 
indulge  in  to-day.  I  used  to  say, '  Now,  these 
men  like  to  fight :  I  don't  Therefore  they  are 
right  in  going  to  fight,  and  I  am  right  in  staying 
at  home.  Or  I  used  to  say, '  Now,  these  men 
want  fame,  they  want  a  name,  they  want  position. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  I  hsve  and 
what  I  am.  It  is  right  for  them  to  batUe  for 
fame  ;  it  is  right  for  me  to  live  quietly  in  all  hu- 
mility.' And  1  used  to  fiing  around  my  shoulder 
the  philosopher's  robe,  and  stand  unmoved,  as  I 
saw  men  passing  before  me,  ^oing  to  battle  and 
to  death,  and  quiet  my  conscience  with  this  mis- 
erable philosophy,  that  will  never  stand  before 
the  intelligent,  the  ^eat,  and  the  noble,  and  that 
the  very  devil  despises ! 

"  A  touching  little  incident,  Mr.  President,  con- 
verted me  from  the  error  of  my  way ;  and  if  you 
y/nUl  permit  me,  I  will  relate  it,  for,  I  confess,  it 
was  a  great  turning-point  in  my  life ;  I  feel  it  so 
now.  I  happened  to  be  in  attendance  on  a  meet- 
ing or  Synoa  in  the  city  of  Easton,  at  the  time 
when  our  honorable  Chief  Magistrate  called  out 
seventy-five  thousand  men  to  beat  back  the  foe  that 
was  plunging  onward  to  desecrate  this  holy  tem- 
ple. I  stood  in  the  street,  one  day,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  martial  music.  I  saw  the  men  march- 
ing down.  I  knew  who  they  were  the  moment  I 
saw  them  —  sturdy  yeomen,  who  had  left  the  hills 
of  Pennsylvania  and  poured  along  her  valleys ; 
who  had  left  their  fields,  and  looms,  and  benches, 
their  wives  and  little  ones,  their  homes,  and  all 
that  they  held  dear,  to  stand  in  front  of  the  foe 
that  had  risen  up  against  us.  WTien  I  saw  them 
my  old  philosopny  came  up,  because  I  must  have 
something  to  comfort  me,  you  know. 

**  Just  then  I  saw  a  little  girl  standing  on  the 
doorstep.  She  was  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  I 
should  judge.  As  I  looked  in  her  face  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested.  I  thought  I  saw  a  deep  cloud 
of  sorrow  come  over  and  rest  upon  that  little 
brow.  She  stood  vrith  her  little  hands  clasped 
tightly,  and  her  little  face  seemed  pinched  with 
ver}'  agony.  And  I  thought,  Well,  now,  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  the  child  ?  I  determined 
to  watch  her ;  so  I  took  my  stand  near  by.  The 
sound  of  the  music  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  By 
and  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  men  was  heard.  As 
they  drew  near  to  us,  I  saw  that  little  form  be- 
coming more  fixed  and  rigid ;  the  little  hands 
began  to  quiver,  her  neck  was  stretched  out  with 
eager  intensity,  and  she  stood  with  eyes  fairly 


riveted  upon  the  men  as  they  came  marching 
slowly  by  the  door.  At  last  I  was  startled  with 
the  penetrating  little  voice,  as  it  cried  out, '  O, 
that  8  him !  that's  him !  It's  pa !  it's  pa !  He's  go- 
ing !  he's  going !  He's  gone ! '  and  with  loud  sob- 
bing she  turned  away  and  entered  into  the  house. 
"  Now  conscience,  just  at  that  time,  asked  me 
one  or  two  very  uglv  questions.  One  question  that 
it  asked  me  was,  *  Well,  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  child?'  The  answer  was  at  hand.  I  knew 
that  that  man  who  had  marched  to  defend  the 
Union  was  her  father ;  that  he  was  her  all ;  that 
he  was  her  comfort,  her  joy,  her  support,  her  sus- 
tenance ;  and  when  that  httle  one  had  given  up 
that,  she  had  given  up  the  very  sunlight  of  her 
little  existence,  literally  her  dU,  And  tiben  con- 
science asked  me  another  question.  It  said, '  Well, 
sir,  wJuxi  have  you  done  for  your  cowntry^*  I 
wluspered,  'Well — but — but  I  don't  reaUy  be- 
long to  die  country!'  'Don't  belong  to  the 
country  ? '  said  conscience ;  '  don't  belong  to  the 
counlay  P  — then,  you  infernal  scamp,  get  out  of 
it !  (jtet  out  of  it !  This  is  not  the  country  for 
men  who  belong  nowhere  —  it's  somewhere  else ! 
Don't  belong  to  it  ? '  and  then  memorv  carried 
me  back  many  a  year,  when  I  first  lanaed  upon 
these  hospitable  shores,  a  poor,  unknown  tad, 
when  year  after  year  I  struggled,  and  at  every 
step  I  took  I  met  sunlight,  ana  warm  hearts,  and 

generous  natures ;  and  all  the  high  road  to  an 
onest  and  a  true  ambition  opened  up  before  me. 
And  '  not  belong  to  the  countr^r  ?  Then  quit  it ! 
and  ^ve  up  all  vou  have  received  from  it  and 
have  m  it !  ^  *  Well,  but,'  conscience  interposed, 
<  you  got  a  wife  here.'  '  Yes ;  and  I  would  not 
give  her  up  for  a  great  deal.'  I  thought,  •  No,  I 
cannot  quit  it ; '  and  then  the  blush  of  very 
shame  mantled  my  cheek ;  and  standing  in  that 
street  in  Easton,  as  I  looked  back  at  the  silent, 
dumb  door  that  had  closed  upon  that  brave  and 
Qod-like  little  patriot,  I  determined  that,  though 
not '  native  to  the  manor  bom,'  I  would  allow  no 
man  living  here  to  outdo  me,  so  far  as  I  had  the 
abilitv,  in  upholding,  and  sustaining,  and  defend- 
ing the  nation  that  had  been  my  generous  and  my 
noble  benefactor. 

"But  conscience  was  not  done  with  me  yet 
I  walked  down  the  street  I  saw  the  same  com- 
pany of  men  drawn  up  in  line.  I  saw  an  old 
woman  who  was  pulling  a  thin  shawl  about  her. 
Ah,  she  was  one  of  the  poor  of  the  earth.  She 
hurried  on,  eagerly,  anxiously  scanning  the  faces 
of  the  men  as  she  came.  At  last  she  stopped  be- 
fore a  great,  tall,  raw-boned  fellow  who  was  jok- 
ing with  his  companions.    *  Well,  boys,'  ho  said, 

*  we're  going  ofl' —  ar'n't  we  ? '    And  they  said, 

•  Yes,  we  are.'  He  had  a  little  bundle,  tied  up 
with  a  red  handkerchief,  in  his  arm.  *  When  we 
get  down  there,  maybe  we  won't  give  them  fits, 
eh  ? '  They  said,  *  Maybe  we  won't'  They  seemed 
to  be  malsing  the  same  mistake  with  some  of  us 
Just  about  that  time,  for  we  none  of  us  had  an 
idea  that  such  a  terrible  desolating  shadow  was 
rising  up  in  our  midst. 

"Just  then  the  old  woman  pushed  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  stood  before  this  man. 
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ffit  eyes  dropped  in  a  moment,  and  his  face  was 
coTered  with  a  flush,  and  as  he  turned  his  head 
he  lifted  his  finger  to  his  eyes,  and  shook  it  with 
a  twirl  —  *  Now,  mother,  mother !  You  promised 
me  that  you  wouldn't  come  out,  didn't  ye  ?  Now 
you  promised  me.  When  I  said  "  good  hy  "  to 
ye,  mother,  I  told  ye  I  didn't  want  you  to  come 
ont  here  and  unman  me ;  and  here  you've  done  it ! 
Now  I  wish  you  hadn't ! '  The  old  woman  lifted 
her  hands  up,  and  putting  them  on  the  great 
high  shoulders  of  her  son,  as  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  she  said,  '  O  Jack, 
don't  scold  me ;  don't  scold  your  poor  old  mother, 
Jack :  you  know  ye're  all  I  have,  Jack  ;  and  I 
didn't  come  out  to  unman  ye,  I  didn't  come  out 
to  unman  ye — I  have  come  to  say,  Ood  bless  ye. 
Jack,  God  bless  ye  ! '  and  folding  the  thin  shawl 
over  her  bosom  she  went  away.  The  big  fellow 
drew  the  sleeve  over  his  face,  and  bringing  down 
his  arm  with  a  sort  of  vexed  emphasis,  as  if  to 
defy  the  emotion  he  could  not  control,  turning  to 
the  men,  he  said,  <  Hang  it,  boys,  she's  mother, 
you  know ! '  There,  I  felt,  will  be  a  brave  man  in 
the  field.  He's  a  noble,  a  true  fellow.  Men  who 
have  a  right  and  true  appreciation  of  their  coun- 
try's cause  are  lovers  of  their  home  and  of  their 
mother.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  conscience 
had  done  its  work  faithfully  with  me  that  time  ! 

**  And  now,  when  I  heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Christian  Commission  designed  to  follow  these 
men  wherever  they  go,  with  their  homes  and  the 
influences  of  the  loved  ones  there,  that  it  was  to 
be,  as  you  have  heard,  a  home-link  of  the  war,  I 
could  not  but  admire  and  support  it.  When 
this  Christian  Commission  was  organized,  many 
•aid,  '  Now  I  hope  you  will  stick  to  your  legiti- 
mate business.'  Well,  we  say,  *Pray  what  is 
the  legitimate  business  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion ? '  *  Well,  it  is  the  giving  of  tracts,  and 
prayer-books,  and  Testaments,  and  all  sorts  of 
good  books;  it  is  preaching,  and  praving,  and 
talking  with  the  men,  and  it  is  not  anything  else.' 
Now,  I  was  sent  out  by  the  worthy  Chairman  of 
this  Christian  Commission  in  May,  1861,  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  to  do  for  an  organization 
like  this  within  the  lines  of  the  army ;  and  in  the 
seeond  place,  if  there  was,  to  see  how  we  could  do 
it.  We  found  there  was  plenty  to  do;  and  I 
found  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  doing  it, 
and  that  was  by  following  the  example  set  us  by 
the  Master.  Now,  I  have  not  the  slightest  re- 
spect for,  nor  the  slightest  faith  in,  that  Chris- 
tianity that  goes  into  the  deepest  cellar  or  into  the 
highest  garret,  and  beholds  the  poor,  wretched 
bemgs  there,  dressed  in  rags,  and  shivering  in  the 
cold,  and  pitches  a  sermon  at  the  poor  things' 
heads.  It  is  not  the  reli^on  of  my  Lord  and 
Master  that  does  this.  For  I  remember  that 
when  he  stood  upon  the  earth,  his  hands  were  al- 
ways busy,  and  his  great  heart  was  always  drawn 
out  in  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  lowly ;  and  he 
ministered  to  their  boaies  as  well  as  to  Uieir 
souls.  When  the  poor  leper  came  to  him,  say- 
ing* 'Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me 
dean,'  he  first  healed  the  man's  body,  and  then 
talked  to  him  of  his  soul's  welfare,    fiowever,  in 
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this  work  in  the  army  we  soon  find  out  from  the 
soldier  himself  the  kind  of  religion  he  wants. 
The  soldier  is  the  best  judge,  af&r  all,  of  this. 
One  of  our  delegates,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Commission,  approached  a  soldier  who  seemed 
very  tired  and  worn,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
tracty  he  said,  extending  it  to  him,  'My  good 
friend,  will  you  have  a  tract  ?'  '  No^  hut  rUhaoe 
a  erotcker  ! '  was  the  quick  reply ;  and  the  delegate 
said, '  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  Know  you  were  hun- 
gry, my  good  fellow,  or  I  woidd  not  have  ofiered 
you  the  tract  flrst ; '  and  putting  his  hand  in  his 
satchel,  he  pulled  out  a  mce  Boston  cracker,  and 
said, '  Take  this ;  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  if 
you  will  wait  ten  minutes,  till  I  run  over  to  the 
Christian  Commission's  tent,  I  will  bring  vou  as 
much  as  you  want'  The  fellow's  eves  bright- 
ened ;  he  was  moved ;  and  he  said, '  WeU,  stranger, 
excuse  me ;  I  didn't  want  to  be  impertinent,  but  I 
tell  you  I  was  hungry,  that's  a  fact;  and  when  you 
offered  me  that  tract,  I  thought  I  would  much 
rather  have  a  cracker,  and  I  said  so.  But  give 
me  the  tract,  too,  stranger;  give  it  to  me.  I 
promise  you  I  will  read  it,  and  keep  it;  for  if  this 
IS  the  kind  of  religion  you  men  oi  the  Christian 
Commission  bring  down  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
army,  it's  just  what  they  want'  And  from  the 
first  time  that  its  delegates  have  set  out  for  the 
lines  of  the  army,  up  to  this  present  time,  the  uni- 
versal testimony  —  I  say  it  boldly — of  every  man 
who  has  come  in  contact  with  the  Christian  Com- 
mission, has  been,  'that  it's  jitst  the  VBBT 

THDf G  FOR  THE  ARMY.' 

"  The  Hev.  Mr.  Parvin  has  given  you  some  idea 
as  to  how  the  Commission's  delegate  goes  to 
work.  Out  of  these  twelve  hundred  delegates 
every  man  has  acted  upon  the  simple  principle 
of  the  organization,  that  it  is  the  auty  of  every 
man  to  do  something  for  his  country.  I  suppose 
I  have  what  you  may  consider  a  curious  demution 
of  patriotism.  I  believe  that  the  word  '  patriot ' 
means  '  one  who  is  vrilling  to  make  sacrijfices  for 
his  country.'  But  you  know  there  are  '  many 
men  of  different  minds,'  and  I  have  met  some 
who  would  come  down  to  the  breakfast  table  at 
the  hotel,  with  the  luxuries  of  life  spread  out  be- 
fore them,  and  vrith  their  newspapers  in  hand, 
very  complacently  lean  back,  and  with  pompous 
air  bolt  out  an  oath  from  their  unclean  throats, 
'  Bj  George,  I  told  you  so ;  the  Government  is 
gomg  to  smash;  it  is  a  wreck  already!'  and 
they  would  grumble  and  growl,  and  yet  think 
themselves  true  patriots ;  indeed,  if  you  doubted 
their  patriotism  they  would  become  excessively* 
angry !  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  the  only  patn- 
otism  it  is  right  to  acknowledge,  in  my  opinion, 
in  presenting  this  cause  before  the  people  of  the 
North,  is  this :  that  whether  this  war  be  right  or 
wrong,  every  man  is  bound  to  do  what  he  can 
to  leaeYe  the  sufferings  of  those  men  who  are 
fighting  for  him,  to  bina  up  their  broken  bodies, 
and  pour  the  oil  of  soothing  upon  the  weak  and 
weary  wounded  soldiers. 

"  You  may  ask  me.  How  are  these  ministrations 
of  delegates  received  by  the  soldiers?  I  have 
been  out  several  times  as  delegate,  and  I  testify 
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that  I  have  alwajrs  been  received  most  kindly  by 
them.  I  met  with  but  one  exception.  He  wob 
an  Irishman.  I  do  not  say  this  to  cast  any  re- 
flection upon  our  Irish  fellow-citizens ;  for  I  re- 
member well  when  I  stood  at  the  battle-field  of 
Antietam,  that  I  was  pointed  out  a  ditch  which 
lay  full  of  the  rebel  dead,  and  when  I  asked, 
'whose  work  is  this?'  I  was  answered,  'The 
Irish  brigade,  sir ! '  and  I  said  then,  *  God  bless 
them ! '  and  so  I  say  now,  if  that  is  the  way  they 
do  I  (Applause.)  And  I  say,  God  bless  all  whom 
America  nas  received  from  foreign  countries,  and 
made  them  sons ;  and  may  he  confound  all  who, 
walking  and  living  in  the  sunlight  of  its  prosper- 
ity, deme  her  with  curses  and  trample  upon  the 
bosom  that  has  nourished  them. 

"  Well,  notwithstanding  that,  this  was  a  very 
tough  old  Irishman,  I  assure  you.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  a  great  many  were  sick,  at  Yorktown, 
with  the  typhoid  fever  and  chronic  dysentery  — 
men  who  had  marched,  and  marched,  and  dug 
and  delved,  and  marched  again,  until  they  were 
completely  broken  down.  A  great  many  or  them 
had  no  clean  shirts  on  —  for  uiey  had  worn  them 
long.  I  had  got  a  large  supply,  and  was  going 
through  the  tent,  giving  them  to  the  ]x>or  fellows. 
And  here  let  me  Ulustrate  the  Commission's  pro- 
ceeding in  such  cases.  When  word  came  that  the 
men  wanted  shirts,  we  did  not  go  back  to  the  tent 
and  hold  a  council  of  war  over  it.  One  did  not 
rise  and  say, '  Now,  do  you  think  that  man  has  a 
shirt  ?  Do  you  really  think  it  ? '  And  after  con- 
sidering a  while,  and  discussing  the  point,  they 
oonclude  he  has  not  '  Well,  do  you  think  we 
had  better  give  him  one  ? '  is  asked ;  and  it  is 
agreed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so.  'I 
propose,  then,  that  we  ^ve  him  a  shirt,'  says  one. 

*  Is  it  seconded  ? '  *  It  is.'  *  It  is  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  this  man  have  a  shirt.  All  in  favor, 
say  ay.'    Tliey  say  ay,  and  the  shirt  is  procured. 

*  But,'  says  one,  *  how  long  have  you  been  here, 
my  friend  ? '  *  Seven  weeks.'  *  0,  then,  you  must 
give  the  man  the  shirt,  because  you  are  the  senior 
officer  here ! '  And  at  last  the  poor  man  gets  the 
needed  garment 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  nothing  like  this  that  the  Com- 
mission goes  to  work.  I  had  gone  to  the  nced^ 
men  and  distributed  what  I  had.  I  came  to  this 
Irishman.  *  My  dear  friend,*  said  I, '  how  are  you  ? 
You  seem  to  be  an  old  man.'  *  Shure  and  I  am 
an  ould  men,  sir ! '  •  Well,  how  came  you  here, 
in  the  army,  old  as  you  are  ? '  *  Och,  sir,  I'm  not 
only  an  ould  mon,  but  an  ould  soldier,  too,  I'd 
have  ye  know.'  He  had  been  twenty  years  in  the 
British  service  in  the  East  Indies,  and  had  fought 
America's  foes  in  Mexico.  *  Yes,  sir,*  he  contin- 
ued, '  I'm  ould,  and  I  know  it ;  but  I'm  not  too  ould 
to  shoulder  a  musket  and  hit  a  rap  for  the  ould 
flag  yet ! '  (Applause.)  •  You're  a  brave  fellow,' 
said  I,  *  and  I've  brought  these  things  to  make 
you  comfortable,'  as  I  held  out  to  him  a  shirt  and 
drawers.  He  looked  at  me.  Said  he,  *What, 
thim  things  ? '  '  Yes,  I  want  to  give  them  to  you 
to  wear.'  •  Well,  I  don't  want  them ! '  *  You  do 
want  them.'  *  Well,  I  don't ! '  and  he  looked  at 
me  and  then  at  the  goods,  and  said  somewhat 


sharply  as  I  vamd  them  again,  '  Niver  mind,  v, 
I  don%  want  them,  and  I  tell  ye,  I  won't  hare 
them!'  <Why?'  « Shure,' said  he,  *  do  ye  take 
me  for  an  object  of  charity  ? '  That  was  a  kind 
of  poser.  I  looked  at  him.  *  No,  sir,'  said  I,  *  1 
do  not  take  you  for  an  object  of  charity,  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  look  upon  me  as  a  dispenser 
of  charity,  either,  for  I  am  not'  '  Well,  what  are 
you,  thin  ?*  '  I  am  a  delegate  of  the  United  States 
Christian  Commission.  I  have  left  my  home  and 
my  church,  and  I  have  come  down  here  to  serve 
the  brave  fellows.  I  have  washed  their  feet,  and 
have  dressed  them,  and  done  everything  that  a 
nurse  could  do,  for  the  sick  and  sufierinx  men 
here.  I  came  as  a  delegate  from  the  loyal  North, 
bearing  the  thank-oflerings  of  mothers,  and  wives, 
and  sisters,  to  you,  brave  defenders  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.'  And  I  thought,  surely,  after  such 
a  speech  as  that,  I  woidd  get  hold  or  the  old  fel- 
low's heart  But  he  looked  at  me  and  said, '  Anv 
kowt  I  wonH  have  thim!*  (Laushter.)  I  felt 
really  wounded.  I  did  not  at  all  like  it  I  have 
told  you  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  I  happened  to 
be  a  Scotchman,  and  somehow  you  scarcely  ever 
see  an  Irishman  and  Scotchman  meet  without 
there  is  a  row.  I  couldn't  help  it,  but  it  is  so, 
that  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  that  old  Irishman's 
bluffing  me  off  so.  I  was  determined  not  to  be 
conquered.  I  meant  to  try  further ;  and  when  a 
Scotchman  means  to  try  a  thing,  he  will  come  very 
near  doing  it  (Laughter.)  1  didn't  forget  my 
obligations,  however,  the  cause  I  was  serving,  and 
that  I  was  a  Christian  man.  I  didn't  talk  any  fur- 
ther then,  but  determined  to  prove  by  my^  acts, 
my  deeds,  that  I  had  come  down  to  do  this  old 
man  and  his  fellows  good.  So  day  after  day  I 
went  about  my  work,  nursing,  giving  medicines, 
cleaning  up  the  tent,  and  ooing  anything  and 
everything  that  I  could. 

"  One  da 
good  news 

*The  paymaster's  come.'  *Well,  that  is  good 
news.'  *  Yes,  but  not  to  me,  chaplain.'  *  How  is 
that  ?  •  *  I've  not  got  my  descriptive  list,  and  if 
a  fellow's  not  got  that,  the  paymaster  may  come 
and  go,  and  he's  none  the  better  off  for  it'  '  Well, 
why  don't  you  get  it  ? '  *  I  can't  write,  chaplain ; 
I  am  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism.'  *  Shall 
I  write  for  you  ? '  *  If  you  only  would,  chaplain ! ' 
I  hauled  out  paper  and  pencil,  asked  the  number 
of  his  regiment,  name  of  his  Captain,  his  company, 
&c.,  and  sent  a  simple  request  tnat  the  descnotive 
list  might  be  remitted  to  that  point  When  I  had 
done  this  I  found  a  good  many  who  wanted  their 
lists,  and  I  went  on  writing  them  until  I  came  to 
the  cot  next  to  the  old  Irishman's.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  another  Irishman.  I  said  to  him,  '  My 
friend,  have  you  your  descriptive  list?'  *No.' 
*  Shall  I  write  to  your  Captain  for  it ? '    'If  you 

f  lease ; '  and  I  began  to  write.  I  noticed  the  old 
rishman  stretching  over,  all  attention,  listening 
to  what  I  was  saying.  I  spoke  now  and  then  a 
word  meant  for  him,  though  I  affected  not  to  no- 
tice him.  After  I  had  written  the  request,  I  said 
to  the  young  man,  *  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ? '  *  If 
you  please,  sir } '  and  I  read  aloud  the  simple  note. 


lay,  as  I  went  in,  a  soldier  said, '  There's 
s  to-day,  chaplain.'    *  Ah,  what  is  it  ? ' 
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When  I  had  done  the  old  Irishman  broke  out 
with, '  Upon  my  aowl,  air,  you  write  the  nate«t 
letther  for  a  descriptive  list  that  I  ever  heard  in 
mj  Ufe !  Shure,  and  a  man  would  think  ye  had 
been  a  aoldier  all  your  days,  you  do  write  so  nate  a 
letther  for  a  descriptive  list!'  I  turned  around 
and  said,  *  Have  you  got  yours  ? '  *  An*  I  haven't, 
MT.'  'Do  you  want  it?*  'To  be  share  I  do,' 
he  said,  flanng  up ;  '  an'  that's  a  queer  (juestion 
to  ax  a  man,  does  he  want  his  descriptive  list, 
does  he  want  his  pay  to  buy  some  little  delicacies 
to  send  home  to  tne  ould  woman  and  the  childer ! 
I  do  want  it,  an'  if  you  will  lend  us  the  shtroke 
of  your  pen,  chaplain,  you'll  oblige  us.'  I  sat 
down  ana  wrote  tne  letter,  and  when  I  had  done, 
aaid^  *  Now,  boys,  j^ve  me  your  letters,  and  Fll 
have  them  post-paid  and  sent  for  you.' 

**  When  I  returned  sad  work  awaited  me,  for  a 
delegate  me«ts  shadows  as  well  as  sunshine  in 
his  work.  In  that  tent  were  several  of  the  brave 
tons  of  New  England.  One  of  Massachusetts' 
sons  lay  there  dying.    You  could  tell  it  by  the 

Sale  foce,  the  sunken  eye,  and  the  pale,  quivering 
^  p.  Then  came  the  delegate's  work  as  the  min- 
ister of  Christ.  This  Christian  Commission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  believes  that  men  are  immortal,  and 
that  all  the  patriotism  on  God's  earth  wiU  not 
open  the  gates  of  eternal  glory  to  any  soul  unless 
it  be  saved  by  the  great  mercy  of  Uod,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord ;  and  tnen  trembling,  re- 
membering the  terrible  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  the  living  minister  standing  by  a  dying 
man,  we  try  to  preach  the  gospel  to  him. 

**!  spoke  to  tne  dying  boy  of  mother,  of  Jesus, 
of  home,  of  heaven.  O,  mothers  who  are  here 
to-night,  let  me  say  to  you  that  whatever  else  a 
soldier  forgets,  he  never,  neveTf  never  forgets 
his  mother.  And  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends,  that 
is  one  of  the  things  I  have  noticed  in  an  Ameri- 
can army  that  I  believe  is  a  great  characteristic 
of  the  American  heart,  that  it  clings  to  home  and 
mother.  I  have  stood  by  the  cot  of  a  d}ing  sol- 
dier, and  stooping  down  to  catch  his  last  breath, 
have  heard  him  whisper  '  mother.'  I  remember 
mSBJ]^  over  a  battle-field  and  seeing  a  man  just 
Hsying.  His  mind  was  wandering.  His  spirit  was 
/  no  longer  on  that  bloody  field ;  it  was  at  his  home, 
fiur  away.  I  stood  and  looked  upon  the  poor  fel- 
low. A  smile  passed  over  his  face  —  a  smile,  0, 
of  so  much  sweetness,  as,  looking  up,  he  said, '  0 
mother,  O  mother  f  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
eome.'  And  he  seemed  as  if  she  was  there  by 
his  side.  By  and  by  he  said  again, '  MoUier,  it^ 
cold,  it's  cold ;  won't  you  pull  the  blanket  over 
me  ? '  I  stooped  down  ana  pulled  the  poor  fel- 
low's ragged  blanket  closer  to  his  shivering  form. 
And  he  smiled  again.  *  That  will  do,  mother,  that 
will  do ! '  and  he  turned  over  and  passed  sweetly 
to  his  rest,  and  he  was  borne  up  to  the  presence 
of  God  on  the  wings  of  a  pious  mother's  prayers. 
"  But  to  come  to  the  case  in  the  tent  After  I 
had  done  all  I  could  for  the  Massachusetts  boy, 
and  had  shook  his  hand  in  parting,  I  turned  to 
leave  the  tent,  when  Just  as  I  was  going  out  of 
the  door  I  happened  to  see  the  old  Irislmian. 
Ha  looked  very  ^ueerly.    There  was  certainly 


something  the  matter  with  him.  He  was  rubbing 
his  hands  through  his  hair,  puUing  his  beard, 
and  acting  otherwise  very  stra^ely ;  but  I  didn't 
take  much  notice  of  him,  as  I  had  been  so  sol- 
enmly  engaged.  Then  he  came  up  to  me,  and 
clasping  my  hands,  he  said, '  Be  me  sowl,  sir,  you 
are  po  humbug,  anyhow ! ' '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 
I  said.  *  O,'  said  he, '  haven't  I  watcned  you  as 
day  by  day  ye've  been  going  through  the  tent 
caring  for  the  boys  P  Why,  ye've  been  like  a 
•mother  to  iv'ry  one  of  them.  Thanks  to  ye,  chap- 
lain, thanks  to  ye,  an'  may  God  bless  ye,'  he  re- 
peated, as  he  again  wrung  my  hand.  *  And,'  said 
ne, '  ye  do  this  all  fat  notmng ;  the  boys  have 
been  telling  me  about  ye.'  '  0/  said  I,  *  that's  a 
mistake.'  *  Well,  now,  how's  thatP  They  been 
tellin'  me  that  ye  were  a  Presbyterian  mmister, 
and  that  ye  came  away  from  yer  home,  down 
here,  for  the  love  ye  had  for  the  boys.  But  ye 
don't  do  it  for  nothing,  eh  ?  Who,  tmn,  pays  ye  ? 
the  Government?'  'No.  If  it  means  to  pay 
me,  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more  money  tnan 
it  can  spare.  I  would  not  sell  my  experience  to- 
day for  any  price.'  '  Well,  does  the  Commission 
pay  ye  ? '  •  No.'  *  Well,  thin,  if  the  Government 
doesn't  pay  ye,  and  the  Comnussion  doesn't,  who 
does  pay  ye  ? '  I  looked  the  man  straight  in  the 
face,  and  I  said,  *  That  honest,  hearty  grasp  of  the 
hand,  and  that  hearty  "  God  bless  ye,"  u  ample 
reward  for  all  that  I  have  done  for  you.  Remem- 
ber, my  brave  fellow,  that  you  have  suffered  and 
sacrificed  for  mc,  and  I  couldn't  do  less  for  you 
now.'  He  was  broken  down.  He  bowed  his 
head  and  wept,  and  then,  taking  me  by  the  hand 
a^ain,  said,  *  Shure,  an'  if  that's  the  pay  ye  take, 
wny,  Ood  bless  ye,  Ood  bless  ye,  Ood  bless  ye  I 
Ye  11  be  rich  of  the  coin  of  me  heart  all  your 
days.'  And  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  he  said, 
*And  now,  chaplain,  yf  yt  will  just  give  us  the 
shirt  and  the  drawers,  Pll  treor  thetn  till  therms 
not  a  thread  of  them  left ! '  (Cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.) 

**  This  incident  will  illustrate  how  we  approach 
the  soldier,  what  we  try  to  do  for  him,  and  how 
it  is  received  by  him.  I  have  already  occupied 
my  full  time  ;  but  if  you  will  permit  me,  Itfr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  great 
work  of  the  Commission,  after  all.  It  sends  its 
stores  and  cares  for  the  bodies  of  men  because 
it  is  Christ-like  to  do  it,  and  because  it  gives  it  the 
key  to  the  men's  hearts ;  and  this  is  its  grand 
aim,  to  benefit  and  save  the  soul  —  to  teach  the 
men  that  it  is  *  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of 
death  to  die.' 

*'  Let  me  say,  first,  that  the  soldiers  are  accessible 
to  this  work.  A  great  many  seem  to  believe  that 
the  moment  they  put  on  the  uniform  of  their 
country,  they  are  left  at  once  free  of  all  moral 
obligations ;  and  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  in 
this  city  of  Washinffton  more  wretched  wicked- 
ness amongst  our  soldiers  than  I  ever  saw  down 
in  the  lines  of  the  army.  The  men  there  will 
come  out  to  hear  the  gospeL  I  have  preached 
niffht  after  night,  within  four  miles  of  this  dty,  to 
soldier  audiences  larger,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  than 
I  ever  saw  a  minister  of  the  gospel  tadress  oa 
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Any  special  religious  subject  in  any  church  in  this 
country.  And  these  men  came  yoluntarflv  to- 
gether. The  Christian  Commission  have  a  cnapel 
capable  of  holding  a  thousand  men,  within  four 
mues  of  tlus  city,  and  it  is  better  attended,  far 
better,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sav,  than  the  majority 
of  the  churches  here.  And  let  me  also  say, 
though  do  not  let  it  startle  vou  when  I  tell  you, 
that  the  soldiers  are  not  only  more  accessible  to 
the  gospel  than  the  yoUng  men  are  at  home,  but 
that  there  are  more  brought  to  Christ,  more  are 
converted  to  God,  in  our  armies,  than  there  are 
at  home !  I  will  say  eren  more  «-  that,  humanly 
speaking,  there  is  more  likelihood  of  your  son's 
becoming  a  soldier  of  the  cross  down  in  the  lines 
of  the  army  than  there  is  at  home.  '  How  do 
you  make  it  out? '  some  may  ask.  I  answer,  be- 
cause the  prayers  of  the  people  of  the  North  are 
centrinff  on  ^that  mighty  and  majestic  host ;  be- 
cause uiereis  no  mother  in  the  land  who  does 
not  lift  up  holy  hands  unto  God,  and  beseech  that 
victory  may  perch  upon  the  banner  of  this  nation, 
and  that  her  son  may  return  to  her  home  a  child 
of  the  eternal  God ;  because  there  is  not  a  wife 
or  a  sister  in  the  land  but  who  asks  that  the  shad- 
ow of  the  Almighty's  wines  may  be  flung  over 
their  loved  ones  who  have  left  them. 

*'I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  all  suf- 
fered in  this  war ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
who  sufier  most  are  the  Christian  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  soldiers.  In  conclusion,  just  let 
me  give  you  an  instance  of  a  mother's  keen  and 
deep-felt  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  her  boy. 
Over  a  year  ago,  I  saw  a  scene  in  an  out  hospital, 
near  my  own,  as  I  was  looking  through  the  veran- 
da, which  I  shall  never  forget.  On  a  couch  lay 
a  young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  years,  just 
hovering  between  time  and  eternity. 

<*  Bending  over  his  couch  in  an  attitude  of  ago- 
ny, O,  how  intense !  stood  a  woman.  Her  pale 
face  has  seemed  to  haunt  me  ever  since.  Her 
eye  was  fixed  upon  her  dying  boy  before  her. 
Ever  and  anon  sne  would  stoop  down,  and  her 
lip  would  quiver  as  she  whispered  over  that  dull 
ear ;  and  tnen  she  would  noiselessly  slip  away 
from  his  side  to  get  him  some  little  delicacy,  una 
swiftly  coming  back,  would  gently,  gently  steal  her 
arm  under  his  head,  and  minister  to  him.  Then 
she  would  lay  the  head  soAly  back  again  upon  the 
pillow,  and  folding  her  hands,  would  watch,  watch, 
watch,  O,  how  long !  how  anxiously ! 

"  I  entered  the  room.  She  motioned  to  me.  I 
approached  and  told  her  who  I  was ;  that  I  was  a 
delegate  of  the  Christian  Commission. 

"  *  What  is  it  you  do,  sir  ? ' 

"  *  I  came  down  here  as  a  minister  of  the  as- 
cended Jesus,  to  speak  to  sinners  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  to 
tell  the  living  and  the  dying  soldier  that  there  is 
a  holier,  a  bnghtcr,  better  home  above.' 

"  She  put  her  hand  in  mine  in  a  moment.    *  O  ; 
sir,'  said  she,  '  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ! '  and ; 

Sointing  to  the  cot,  she  said,  *  Do  you  see  that  ?  '■ 
0  you  see  him,  sir  ? ' 
"  *  Yes,  I  do.' 
"  <  Well,  that  is  Joseph.    O,  that  is  my  Joseph 


---a72  I  have,  nr — all  that  God  ever  gave  me, 
ux — my  comfort,  my  joy,  my  rapport  f  —  and 
h^8  dying,  tir! — he^s  difing  ! ' 

« *  O,  my  dear  friend,  it  may  not  be  so  bad  as 
you  think.    He  may  get  better.' 

**  *  Ah,'  she  replied,  *  I  wish  you  could  comfort 
me ;  but  the  doctors,  who  have  been  so  kind  to 
me,  tell  me  that  he  must  die.  Why,  sir,  a  bullet 
went  crashinfif  through  his  hmg.  If  you  will 
come,  I  will  suaow  you,  sir.' 

"  <  No,  I  do  not  want  to  see  it.' 

**  After  a  moment,  she  said,  as  if  to  herself, 
<  It's  hard ;  isn't  it  ?  You  know  he's  aU  Fve  got 
I  know  that  we  must  sacrifice  for  tiiis  war,  and  I 
know  that  many  have  given  one  son,  and  more ; 
but  they  had  somebody  left  behind  to  love  them. 
But  O!  my  Joseph.'  my  Joseph!  O  sir,  he 
came  to  me  and  saul,  **  I  must  go,  mother.  My 
firiends  are  going,  and  I  cannot  stay  behind!'' 
And  he  put  his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  begged 
me  so.  **I  will  come  back  again,  mother — O, 
yes,  I  will  —  all  safe ;  and  you  will  be  proud  of 
me,  mother,  and  glad  you  let  me  go."  And  I 
said,  "  Well,  go,  Joseph,  my  son ;  and  God  bless 
you ! "  And  ever  since  Uiat  day,  I've  been  asking 
God  to  shield  the  widow's  son,  sir.  But,  sir.  He 
has  donfe  what  seemed  well  in  His  sight,  and  it  is 
all  well.' 

"  And  she  paused  a  moment  I  could  but  wit- 
ness that  sacred  grief  in  silence.  She  then  turned 
to  me  with  even  deeper  ^ef,  as  she  said :  '  And 
that  is  only  half  the  sacnfice.'  Ah,  I  knew  what 
was  coming — I  feared  it  '  O  sir,  if  his  country 
only  asked  his  body,  I  could  give  it  Yes,  I  could 
give  it ;  for  I  could  take  his  poor,  cold  body  home, 
and  lay  it  to  rest  with  his  father ;  but  O ! ' —  and 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  woe  she  said  it — 'O 
my  God !  I  cannot  give  up  his  soul !  O,  save  his 
soul  for  Christ's  sake ! ' 

"  Then,  turning  more  composedly  to  me,  she 
continued :  *  Joseph  is  not  a  Christian,  sir.  Won't 
you  come  and  speak  to  him  of  Jesus? '  —  and  she 
brought  me  to  the  bedside.  I  spoke  to  Joseph. 
He  was  conscious.  I  found  that  tie  was  like  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others  who  had  gone  up 
from  their  mothers'  knees  to  war  —  had  been 
tossed  about  by  temptation,  and  at  last  had  fallen 
into  grievous  sin.  He  said, '  Chaplain,  I  have 
been  a  wicked  fellow.  Is  there  any  use  in  my 
hoping  ? ' 

"  7'hen  came  the  grand  mission  of  the  cross  of 
Jesus.  Ah  I  I  sat  m  this  gallery  yesterday,  and 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate-house,  and  I  heard 
the  men  of  tne  nation  standing  up  pleading  for 
their  country's  good ;  and  I  was  proud  of  them, 
and  I  thought,  *  O  that  I  could  have  such  a  posi- 
tion!'— when  something  whispered,  *Hu8h!  thou 
hast  a  higher  ond  a  holier  one !  *  and  I  felt  it ; 
and  I  felt,  *  May  God  give  me  strength  to  fill  it 
faithfully.'  (Amen !  amen !)  O,  how  glorious  wf.s 
my  commission  to  that  dying  man,  that  seeking 
soul !  To  tell  him  that  Jesus  was  ready  to  save 
to  tlie  uttermost  —  that  God  had  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth.  I  delivered  my  mcR- 
sage.  *  Will  you  pray  for  me,  chaplain  ?  '  ihe 
dying  boy  asked.    We  knelt  down,  I  on  one  side, 
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and  his  mother  on  the  other,  and  he  etretehed  out 
his  thin  hand,  and  took  one  hand  of  mine,  and 
one  hand  of  his  mother's,  and  I  prayed  for  him. 
When  I  had  done,  he  let  go  my  hand,  and  took 
both  his  mother's  in  one  hand,  and  covered  them 
with  the  other,  and  looked  up  into  her  face  as  the 
tears  streamed  down«  and  said, '  Mother,  mother 
dear!' 

«« <  Well,  Joseph,  what  is  it  ? ' 

** '  O  mother,  you  know  you  will  never  take 
me  home  alive.  Now  I  think,  mother,  of  what 
▼ou  used  to  tell  me  long  sgo,  when  I  was  at 
nome.  Mother,  this  man  says  that  Ood  loves  us 
all,  that  Jesus  is  willmg  to  receive  us  all,  that  I 
need  not  be  cast  out,  mother,  that  I  may  see  you 
again.  Mother,  I  am  going  to  try  to  love  Jesus ; 
I  am  going  to  trust  him.' 

**  I  had  never  seen  a  tear  upon  that  mother's 
iiice  until  Joseph  uttered  that  sentence,  and  then 
the  fountains  or  her  soul  seemed  to  be  broken  up. 
The  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  clasped 
herhands,  and  said, 'Thank  Ood!  Thank  God! 
Thank  God !  Now,  Joseph,  I  can  give  you  up. 
You  are  dying  in  the  cause  of  your  country,  Jo- 
seph, and  you're  going  home  to  Jesus.  Thank 
tiod !  Thank  God ! '  And  murmuring,  *  Thank 
Ood ! '  as  she  kissed  him,  she  pillowed  her  face 
upon  his  bosom  heaving  in  destn. 

**  Now,  my  friends,  we  owe  a  man  in  this  Chris- 
tian country  two  things.  We  owe  our  brave  sol- 
diers two  things.  We  owe  them  food  for  the 
body  and  sympathy  for  the  heart,  and  food  for 
the  souL  We  owe  them  the  message  of  Christ 
and  him  crucified,  that  they  may  be  led  to  live 
godly  and  sober  lives,  to  the  honor  and  glonr  of 
uod.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  President,  this  war  hath 
been  conducted  by  the  Great  Jehovah.  He  hath 
unsheathed  the  sword  of  his  might,  and  he  hath 
been  stripping  o£f  from  us  our  hideous  sins  that 
have  maoe  us  deformed  and  bateful  in  his  sight, 
and  he  hath  stood  us  upon  the  platform  of  the 
great  truth  of  eoual  liberty  to  all  his  creatures ! 
(Long  and  loud  cheers  and  ap))lause.)  In  my 
mind  he  is  crying  out  fit>m  the  nill-tops,  and  the 
mightv  voice  is  resounding  fit>m  one  hill-top  to 
the  other, '  Ye  are  my  people,  and  they  who  fol- 
low in  my  paths,  and  care  for  my  words,  shall 
never  be  destroyed,  for  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
hath  declared  it!'" 

Rather  Funnt. — A  company  of  some  tlur^ 
or  forty  Union  men  were  trying  to  make  their 
escape  to  Kentucky,  to  ioin  the  Northern  army. 
They  came  to  a  creek  wnich  thev  were  compelled 
to  wade.  Not  wishing  to  jret  their  clothes  wet, 
they  shelled  oflf  all  to  their  snirts,  and  while  in  this 
condition  they  were  surprised  by  a  company  of 
Jeflfs  cavalry  boys,  who  were  in  hot  pursuit  of 
them.  Being  somewhat  frightened,  thev  fled  in 
double-quick,  making  a  ^  straight  shirt  sail  "up  hill 
and  down  hill,  leaving  their  clothing  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  bo^s,  who,  of  course,  took  posses- 
sion and  appropriated  the  same.  What  became 
of  the  tones  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  rather 
suppose  Uiey  are  in  a  poor  condition  for  the  cold 
weather. 


THE  HEABT  OF  THE  WAR. 

Fbacs  in  the  clover-scented  air. 

And  stars  within  the  dome, 
Ancbmndemeath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain  New  England  home. 
l^^Uim,  a  murmur  of  low  tones 

And  si^hs  from  hearts  oppressed. 
Merging  m  prayer  at  last,  that  brings 

The  balm  of  silent  rest. 

I've  closed  a  hard  day's  work,  Marty — 

The  evening  chores  are  done ; 
And  you  are  weary  with  the  houses 

And  with  the  little  one. 
But  he  is  sleeping  sweetly  now, 

With  all  our  pretty  brood ; 
So  come  and  sit  upon  my  knee. 

And  it  will  do  me  good. 

0  Marty !  I  must  tell  you  all 
The  trouble  in  my  heart. 

And  you  must  do  the  best  jou  can 

To  take  and  bear  your  part. 
You've  seen  the  shadow  on  my  face. 

You've  felt  it  day  and  night ; 
For  it  has  filled  our  little  home, 

And  banished  all  its  light. 

1  did  not  mean  it  should  be  so, 
And  yet  I  might  have  known 

That  hearts  that  live  as  dose  as  ours 

Can  never  keep  their  own. 
But  we  are  fallen  on  evil  times, 

And,  do  whate'er  I  may, 
My  heart  grows  sad  about  the  war, 

And  sadder  every  day. 

I  think  about  it  when  I  work» 

And  when  I  try  to  rest, 
And  never  more  than  when  your  head 

Is  pillowed  on  my  breast ; 
For  then  I  see  the  camp-fires  blase, 

And  sleeping  men  around, 
Who  turn  Uieir  fiioes  towards  their  homes. 

And  dream  upon  the  ground. 

I  think  about  the  dear,  brave  boys. 

My  mates  in  other  years. 
Who  pine  for  home  and  those  they  love. 

Till  I  am  choked  with  tears. 
With  shouts  and  cheers  they  marched  away 

On  fflorv's  shining  track. 
But,  ah !  how  long,  how  long  they  stay  I 

How  fisw  of  thm  come  baek  I 

One  sleeps  beside  the  Tennessee^ 

And  one  beside  the  James, 
And  one  fbught  on  a  gallant  ship^ 

And  perished  in  its  flames. 
And  some,  struck  down  by  fill  disesse^ 

Axt  breathing  out  their  lifb ; 
And  others,  maimed  by  cruel  wounds, 

Have  left  the  deadly  strifb* 

Ah,Martv!  Marty!  onlytfahik 

Of  all  the  boys  have  done 
And  suffered  in  this  weary  warl 

Brave  heroes,  every  one  I 
O,  often,  often  in  the  nicht» 

I  hear  their  voices  call: 
«< CoNM on €md hOp ml    Uii fighi 
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And  when  I  kneel  and  try  to  pray, 

My  thongbts  are  nerer  tne^ 
But  cling  to  those  who  toil  and  fi^ 

And  me  for  you  and  me. 
And  when  I  pray  for  lictory,      ^ 

It  aeems  dmost  a  tin 
To  fold  my  hands  and  aak  for  what 

I  will  not  hdp  to  win* 

O,  do  not  cling  to  me  and  cry, 

For  it  will  break  my  heart ; 
Tm  snre  you'd  rather  haye  me  die 

Than  not  to  bear  my  part. 
Tou  think  that  some  should  stay  at  home 

To  care  for  those  away ; 
But  still  I'm  helpless  to  decide 

If  I  should  go  or  stay. 

For,  Marty,  all  the  soldiers  lore, 

Ajid  all  are  lored  again ; 
And  I  am  lored,  and  love,  perhaps, 

No  more  than  other  men. 
I  cannot  tell  —  I  do  not  know  — 

Which  way  my  duty  lies, 
Or  where  the  Lord  would  haye  me  buHd 

My  fire  of  sacrifice. 

I  feel — I  know  —  I  am  not  mean ; 

And  though  I  seem  to  boast, 
I'm  sure  that  I  would  gire  my  life 

To  those  who  need  it  most. 
Perhaps  the  Spirit  will  reveal 

That  which  is  fair  and  right ; 
80,  Marty,  let  us  humbly  Imeel 

And  pray  to  Heayen  for  light* 

Peace  in  the  cloyer-scented  air* 

And  stars  within  the  dome ; 
And,  underneath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain  New  England  home. 
Within,  a  widow  in  her  weeds. 

From  whom  all  joy  is  flown. 
Who  kneels  among  her  sleeping  babes. 

And  weeps  and  prays  alone ! 


Scouting  Adventures.  — The  following  sto- 
ry of  hair-breadth  'scapes  along  the  border  is 
told  by  a  Federal  cavalryman,  who  was  scouting 
in  the  winter  of  1862 : 

"  We  had  a  scout,  on  Monday  last,  towards  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  an  exciting  one  it  was.  Four 
companies  of  our  regiment  were  detailed  to  carry 
ballot-boxes  to  Smithfield,  about  twenty-two 
miles  south  of  this  place  ;  and  on  our  return  to 
camp  we  were  almost  entrapped  by  a  large  force 
of  rebels,  who  had  crossed  the  Blackwater  on  a 
foraging  expedition ;  but  we  escaped  afler  a  des- 
perate chase  of  five  miles,  and  a  little  hard  fight- 
ug.  Your  correspondent,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  came  near  taking  their  Christmas  dinners 
in  Richmond ;  but,  thanks  to  the  pluck  of  friend 
Rogers,  and  the  speed  of  our  noble  horses,  we 
escaped.  We  had  become  hungry  from  Ion? 
fasting,  and,  mounting  our  chargers,  we  slipped 
out  of  our  camping-grounds  to  look  for  a  warm 
breakfast,  and  feed  for  our  jaded  horses.  After 
riding  two  or  three  miles  we  came  to  a  comforta- 
ble-looking farm-house,  and  requested  the  fiight- 


eiMd  hottass  to  pfotide  «8  widi  the  Viigimtii'i 
foyorite  breakfast —  oom-eake,  baoon,  and  fried 
egffs.  In  a  few  numtes  we  were  discusainsr  theae 
deucious  dishes,  forgetting,  for  the  time,  mat  we 
were  in  the  heart  of  Rebeldom,  and  oiily  three 
miles  from  the  fomons  Blackwater,  where  a  large 
force  of  rebel  cavalry  was  known  to  be  posted 
the  day  previous.  We  had  finished  our  Dreak- 
fast,  and  were  quietly  wending  our  way  to  the 
stable,  where  our  horses  had  oeen  taken,  when 
our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  foir  hostess,  who 
appeared  to  be  telegraphing  to  some  unseen  ob- 
ject in  the  pine  swamj>  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Not  liking  to  be  inquisitive  yet  desiring  to  know 
the  meanmg  of  these  strange  movements,  we  kept 
our  eyes  upon  the  thicket,  and  we  soon  had  toe 
sequel.  Two  forms  were  there,  each  signalling 
in  opposite  directions ;  and  soon  five  rebels  stepped 
out  from  the  shaded  grove,  and  came  slowly  and 
oautiouriy  towards  the  house.  But  we  were  not 
idle.  With  quickened  steps  we  went  towards  the 
stable,  and  reached  it  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
We  had  barely  entered,  when  our  ears  were  ta^ 
luted  by  the  craok  of  a  rifle,  and  a  yell  that  made 
even  our  horses  shudder.  One  moment  more^ 
and  we  were  in  the  saddle,  bounding  over  fences, 
fallen  trees,  and  deep  trenches,  while  the  speed 
of  our  noble  horses  was  accelerated  by  an  oeca- 
sional  shot  firom  our  pursuers  $  but  not  a  hair 
was  injured,  and  with  a  deflant  shout  we  were 
about  to  leap  the  fence  that  separated  us  from  the 
main  road,  when  two  rebels  oarted  from  behind 
the  fence,  and  shouted  to  us :  '  Surrender,  you 

Yankee  sons  of *    But  Rogers'  flght  was  up, 

and  quickly  drawing  his  sabre,  he  made  a  dash 
at  the  foremost  of  tbe  two,  and  wounded  him  in 
the  shoulder,  while  your  correspondent  unslung 
his  trusty  ciurbine,  and  as  the  rebel  was  in  the  act 
of  discharging  his  rifle,  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
lifted  his  hat  into  the  air.  But  we  were  not  yet 
out  of  danger,  for  we  had  barely  recovered  our 
composure,  ere  we  had  a  new  danger  to  contend 
with.  At  least  twenty  rebels  were  in  pursuit  of 
and  putting  spurs  to  our  horses,  we  dashed 


us 


away  towards  our  picket  at  full  speed,  and  reached 
it  fifty  yards  ahead  of  our  pursuers,  who,  think- 
ing '  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,'  in  their 
turn  took  to  flight,  and  were  soon  hidden  by  the 
pine  forest.  We  slipped  into  camp  as  quietly  as 
we  had  left ;  but  our  foaming  horses  betrayed  us, 
and  the  Colonel  demanded  an  explanation,  which 
we  were  compelled  to  give.  He,  thinking  our  po- 
sition rather  a  dangerous  one,  ordered  an  imme- 
diate move  towaras  camp,  on  a  diflierent  road 
from  that  on  which  we  had  been  riding ;  but  we 
had  not  proceeded  three  miles  before  an  attack 
was  made  on  our  advance  guard,  and  learning 
from  a  prisoner  we  had  taken  that  the  rebels  were 
in  large  force,  the  order  to  retreat  was  giveu ;  but 
we  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,  when  the  whole 
rebel  force  of  cavalry,  nine  hundred  strong,  came 
up  with  our  rear,  and  attacked  it.  But  they  were 
kept  at  bay  until  the  main  body  got  out  of  range 
of  their  ^ns,  and  we  returned  to  camp  at  a  much 
more  rapid  pace  than  we  left  it,  with  only  two 
slightly  wounded;    while  the  enemy's  loss    is 
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known  to  be  eight  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 
Thia  was  the  fint  '  skedaddle '  I  ever  witnessed, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  it-may  be  the  last" 


Suddenly  waked  up. — "  Some  time  ago  there 
as  published  in  this  paper/'  sa^s  the  Ridimond 
Dispatch,  *'  a  revolutionary  remmiscence,  wherein 
allusion  was  made  to  the  sufferinss  of  General 
Greene's  army,  in  the  early  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, for  the  want  of  suitable  clothing,  wnich 
in  many  instances  rendered  the  men  unfit  for  ser- 
Tioe.  It  chanced  that  a  cop^  of  the  paper  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Alabama, 
who  had  preTiously  resisted  all  the  appeals  of 
patriotism  to  his  purse.  We  don't  know  how  it 
oappen^  that  he  put  such  a  novel  interpretation 
upon  the  revolutionary  article,  but  after  he  got 
through  he  exclaimed, '  By  Jove !  that  will  never 
do  in  the  world!*  So  no  collected  together  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clothing  and  other  arti* 
clea  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldier,  and 
packing  the  whole  securely,  directed  the  box  to 
*  General  Greene,  of  the  Confederate  army,'  and 
started  it  off  to  Richmond.  It  arrived  here  in 
due  season,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  depot 
•gent  was  miisled  to  find  *  General  Greene ; '  out 
it  was  finally  turned  over  to  the  military  authori- 
ties, who  aistributed  the  contents  where  they 
were  needed.  Whether  the  Alabamian  had  been 
aaleep  ever  since  the  revolutionary  war  or  not,  we 
don't  undertake  to  say;  but  we  give  him  credit 
Ibr  doing  a  good  thing,  even  though  we  could  not 
help -laughing  when  we  heard  the  story." 


Incidents  of  the  Battle  of  Belmont. — 
A  correspondent,  giving  an  account  of  the  burial 
of  the  Union  dead  upon  the  field  of  batUe  at  Bel- 
Bumt,  by  a  party  which  returned,  after  the  batde, 
with  a  fuig  of  truce,  relates  the  following  incidents : 

**  Our  dead  were  mostly  lyinp^  upon  their  backs, 
and  everything  taken  firom  their  bodies  Uiat  could 
be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  The  countenances  of 
tlie  dead  were  mostly  expressive  of  rage.  One 
or  two  features  were  expressive  of  fear.  One 
poor  fellow,  after  he  was  wounded,  bethought 
nimself  to  take  a  smoke.  He  was  found  in  a 
aittinp  position,  ag^ainst  a  tree,  dead,  with  his 
pipe  m  one  hand,  his  knife  in  the  other,  and  his 
tooaeco  on  his  breast 

''A  young  lad  about  sixteen  was  found  lying 
across  a  log,  just  as  he  fell,  grasping  his  musket 
in  both  hands. 

"  A  wounded  man,  with  both  legs  nearly  shot 
off,  was  found  in  the  woods,  singing  the  Star- 
spangled  Banner  i  but  for  this  circumstance  the 
sturgeons  say  they  would  not  have  discovered  him. 

**  A  Captain  of  one  of  the  regiments  was  look- 
ing at  the  prisoners  captured  at  Belmont,  and 
recognized  one  as  his  own  brother." 


An  Eloquent  Peboration. — Governor  John 
A  Andrew,  in  his  address  to  the  Lesislature  of 
Massachusetts,  Jan.  8, 1864,  concluded  as  foUows : 


"  The  heart  swells  with  unwonted  emotion  when 
we  remember  our  sons  and  brothers,  whose  con- 
stant valor  has  sustained  on  the  field,  during 
nearly  three  years  of  war,  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try, of  civilization,  and  liberty.  Our  volunteers 
have  represented  Massachusetts,  during  the  year 
just  ended,  on  almost  every  field,  and  in  every 
department  of  the  army  where  our  flog  has 
been  unfurled.  At  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  and  Fort  Wagner  j  at 
Chickamauga,  Knoxville,  and  Chattanooga,  under 
Hooker,  and  Meade,  and  Banks,  and  UiUmore, 
and  Rosecrans,  and  Bumside,  and  Grant;  in 
every  scene  of  danger  and  of  duty,  —  along  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf;  on  the  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
under  Du  Pont,  and  Dahlgren,  and  Foote,  and 
Farragut,  and  Porter, — the  sons  of  Massachu- 
setts have  borne  their  part,  and  paid  the  debt  of 
patriotism  and  valor.  Uliicjuitous  as  the  stock 
they  descend  from,  national  m  their  opinions,  and 
universal  in  their  sympathies,  they  have  fought, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  men  of  all  sections  and 
of  every  extraction.  On  the  ocean,  on  the  rivers, 
on  the  land,  on  the  heights  where  they  thundered 
down  from  the  clouds  of  Lookout  Mountain  the 
defiance  of  the  skies,  they  have  graven  with  their 
swords  a  record  imperishable. 

"  The  Muse  herself  demands  the  lapse  of  silent 
years  to  soften,  by  the  infiuence  of  time,  her  too 
keen  and  poimiant  realization  of  the  scenes  of 
war  —  the  pathos,  the  heroism,  the  fierce  joy,  the 
grief  of  battle.  But  during  ages  to  come  she 
will  brood  over  their  memory,  and  into  the  hearts 
of  her  consecrated  priests  will  breathe  the  inspi- 
rations of  lofty  and  undying  beauty,  sublimity, 
and  truth,  in  all  the  glowing  forms  of  speech,  of 
literature,  and  plastic  art.  By  the  homely  tra- 
ditions of  the  fireside,  by  the  head-stones  in  the 
churchyard  consecrated  to  those  whose  forms  re- 
pose fer  off  in  rude  graves  by  the  Rappahannock, 
or  sleep  beneath  the  sea,  emoalmed  in  the  memo- 
ries of  succeeding  generations  of  parents  and  dul- 
dren,  the  heroic  £ad  will  live  on  in  immortal 
youUL  By  their  names,  their  character,  their 
service,  their  fate,  their  glory,  they  cannot 


*  Theynever  fiul  who  die 
In  a  great  cause.    The  block  may  soak  their  goore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun,  thdr  Umba 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls ; 
But  still  their  spint  walks  abroad.    Though  years 
Blapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom. 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  tboufl^ 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  oonauct 
The  world  at  last  to  fireedom.' 

^  The  edict  of  Nantes,  maintaining  the  relinouB 
liberty  of  the  Huguenots,  gave  lustre  to  the  nmo 
of  Henry  the  Great,  whose  name  will  jjild  the 
pages  of  philosophic  history  after  mankmd  may 
nave  forgotten  the  martial  proweaa  and  the  white 
plume  of  Navarre.  The  great  proclamation  of 
liberty  will  lift  the  ruler  who  uttered  it,  oar  na- 
tion and  our  age,  above  all  vulcar  destiny. 

«« The  bell  which  rang  out  the  Dedaratbn  of  B^ 
dependence  has  found  at  last  a  voiee  arUcnlate^to  J 
<  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  ^ 
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all  the  inhabitants  thereoil'  It  has  been  heard 
aorou  oceans,  and  has  modified  the  sentiments 
of  cabinets  and  kings.  The  |>eonle  of  the  old 
world  have  heard  it,  and  their  hearts  stop  to 
catch  the  last  whisper  of  its  echoes.  The  poor 
slave  has  heard  it  j  and  with  bounding  jojr,  tem- 
pered by  the  mystery  of  religion,  he  worships  and 
adores.  The  waiting  continent  has  heard  it,  and 
already  foresees  the  ftdfilled  prophecy,  when  she 
will  sit '  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  cusinthraUed 
by  the  genius  of  universal  emandpatioo.' " 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

BT  CAPTAIN   B.  M.  AUDBBSON.^ 

Ahotheb  Star  arisen,  another  flag  unfurled ; 
Another  name  inscribed  among  the  nations  of  the 

world ; 
Another  mighty  struggle  'gainst  a  tyrant's  fell  decree. 
And  again  a  ourdened  people  have  uprisen,  and 

are  free. 

The  spirit  of  the  fiithers  in  the  children  livcth 

yet,— 
laveth  still  the  olden  blood  that  hath  dimmed  the 

bayonet ; 
And  the  fathers  fought  for  freedom,  and  the  sons 

for  freedom  fight; 
Their  God  was  with  their  fiithers,  and  is  still  the 

God  of  right. 

Behold,  the  skies  arc  darkened !  a  gloomy  cloud 
hath  lowered ! 

Shall  it  break  in  happy  pcaccfulncss,  or  spread  its 
rage  abroad? 

Shall  we  nave  the  smiles  of  friendship,  or  fieel  the 
fierce,  foul  blow. 

And  bare  the  red  right  hand  of  war  to  meet  an  in- 
sulting foe? 

In  peacefulness  we  wish  to  live,  but  not  in  slavish 

fear; 
In  peacefulness  we  dare  not  die,  dishonored  on  our 

bier; 
To  our  allies  of  the  Northern  land  we  offer  heart 

and  hand; 
But  if  they  scorn  our  friendship,  then  the  banner 

and  the  brand. 

Honor  to  the  new-born  nation !  honor  to  the  brave ! 

A  country  freed  from  thraldom,  or  a  soldier's  hon- 
ored grave ! 

Every  rock  shall  be  a  tombstone,  every  rivulet  run 
red. 

And  the  invader,  should  he  conquer,  find  the  con- 
quered in  the  dead. 

But  victory  shall  follow  where  the  sons  of  freedom 

And  the  signal  for  the  onset  be  the  death-knell  of 

the  ^; 
And  hallowed  be  the  sacred  spot  where  they  have 

bravely  met. 
And  the  star  that  rises  yonder  shall  never,  never  set. 

*  Captain  R.  M.  Anderson,  of  Louisrille,  Kentucky, 
offered  his  whole  command,  consisting  of  ninety  rifles, 
to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  stipulating  that 
they  would  bear  their  own  expenses  in  goins  to 
Charleston  and  returning  to  Kentucky.  —  Southern 
LUertuy  Meuenffer. 


Thb  Rebels  oyer  the  Bobdeb. — On  the 
16th  of  June,  1863,  it  was  first  known  in  Cham- 
beraburg,  Pa.,  that  Milroy  had  been  defeated  at 
Winchester,  and  that  the  rebel  General  Bhoads 
was  advancing  across  the  Potomac,  and  approach- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  line. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  Jane  17,  the 
flood  of  rumors  from  the  Potomac  fully  con- 
firmed the  advance  of  the  rebels ;  and  the  citi- 
wtoM  of  Chambersburg  and  vicinity,  feeling  onafafe 
to  resist  the  rebel  columns,  conunenoed  to  make 
prompt  preparation  for  the  movement  of  atealahle 
property.  Nearly  every  horse,  good,  bad*  and  in- 
di&rent,  was  started  for  the  moontalna  as  eadiy 
on  Monday  as  possible,  and  the  negroes  duk- 
ened  the  different  roads  northward  tat  hooon, 
loaded  with  household  effects,  aaUe  balues»  &c, 
and  horses  and  wagons  and  cattle  crowded  eror 
avenue  to  places  of  safety.  About  nine  o'docl 
in  the  morning,  the  advance  of  Milroy'a  retreat- 
ing wagon  tram  dashed  into  town,  attended  by  a 
few  cavalry,  and  several  aflErigbted  wsgon-mai- 
ters,  all  of  whom  declared  that  the  rebela  were  in 
hot  pursuit ;  that  a  Luge  portion  of  the  train  vis 
captured,  and  that  the  enern^  waa  about  to  entff 
Chambersburg.  This  startling  information,  cool- 
ing from  men  in  uniform,  mo  had  foufffat  val- 
iantly until  the  enemy  had  got  nearly  withm  m^ 
of  them,  naturally  gave  a  fireah  impetus  to  the 
citizens,  and  the  skedaddle  commenced  in  masnifi- 
cent  earnestness  and  exquisite  confusion.  Mco, 
women,  and  children,  who  aeemed  to  think  the 
rebels  so  many  cannibals,  rushed  out  on  the  turn- 
pike, and  generally  kept  on  the  leading  thorough- 
fares, as  if  they  were  determined  to  be  captnied, 
if  the  rebels  were  anywhere  within  range  and 
wanted  them.  The  motlejr  cavalcade  mshed 
along  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  aeema  to  have  oo- 
curred  to  some  one  to  inquire  whether  the  rebeb 
were  not  some  distance  in  the  rear ;  and  a  fev 
moments  of  reflection  and  dispaaaionate  inquiry 
satisfied  the  people  that  the  enemy  could  not  be 
upon  them  tor  several  hours  at  leaat.  The  rail- 
road men  were  prompt  and  aj'stematic  in  their 
efforts  to  prepare  for  another  fire ;  and  by  noon 
all  the  portaole  proper^  of  the  company  was 
safely  under  control,  to  be  hauled  and  moved  at 
pleasure.  The  more  thoughtful  pottion  of  the 
people,  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  keep  out  of  rebel 
nands,  remained  until  the  cutting  of  telegraph 
communication  south,  and  the  reports  of  rdiaue 
scouts  rendered  it  advisable  to  give  way  to  the 
guerrilla  army  of  plunderers. 

Grcencastlc,  bein^  but  five  miles  north  of  the 
Mar}'land  line,  and  m  the  direct  route  of  the  reb- 
els, was  naturally  enough  in  the  highest  state  of 
excitement  on  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning. 
Exaggerated  rumors  had  of  course  flooded  them, 
and  every  half  hour  a  stampede  was  made  before 
the  imagined  rebel  colunms.  Hon.  John  Rowe 
at  last  determined  to  reconnoitre;  and  he  mounted 
a  horse,  and  started  out  towards  Hogerstown. 
A  little  distance  beyond,  he  was  captured  by  s 
squad  of  rebels,  and  held  until  the  rebel  cavaJbr 
leader.  General  Jenkins,  came  up.  Jenkins  asked 
Rowe  his  name,  and  waa  anawered  couecdy. 
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He  subteqaently  asked  Mr. ,  who  was  with 

Bowe,  what  Bowe's  name  was,  and  upon  being 
told  that  the  name  had  been  given  to  him  cor- 
rectly, he  insisted  that  the  Major  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  service.  Mr.  — 
assured  Jenkins  that  the  Major  had  never  been 
in  the  service,  and  he  was  satisfied.  (Jenkins 
had  evidently  confounded  Major  Rowe  with  his 
son,  the  gallant  lieutenant-Colonel  Rowe,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth.)  Jenkins  then 
asked  Mr.  *—  whom  ho  had  voted  for  at  the 
last  Presidential  election.  He  answered  that  he 
had  voted  for  Lincoln.  To  which  Jenkins  gave 
the  following  chaste  and  classic  reply  —  "  Oet  off 
that  horse,  you  d— -d  Abolitionist"  The  horse 
was  surrendered,  and  the  same  question  was  pro- 
pounded to  Maior  Rowe,  who  answered  that  he 
oad  voted  for  Douglas,  and  had  scratched  every 
Breckinridge  man  off  his  ticket  Jenkins  an- 
swered-—''You  can  ride  your  horse  as  long  as 
you  like — I  voted  for  Douglas  myself."  He 
then  demanded  to  know  what  forces  were  in 
Oreencastle,  and  what  fortifications.  Major  Rowe 
told  him  that  the  town  was  defenceless ;  but  Jen- 
kins seemed  to  be  cautious  lest  he  might  be 
caught  in  a  trap.  He  advanced  cautiously,  re- 
eonnoitred  all  suspicious  buildings,  and  finally, 
bein^  fully  satisfied  that  there  was  not  a  gun  m 
position,  and  not  a  man  under  arms,  he  resolved 
upon  capturing  the  town  by  a  brilliant  charge  of 
cavalry.  He  accordingly  divided  his  forces  into 
two  columns,  charged  upon  the  vacated  streets, 
and  reached  the  centre  of  the  town  without  the 
loss  of  aman! 

The  rebels  were  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  forces  would  be  thrown  in  their  way  at  an 
early  hour,  and  they  pushed  forward  for  Cham- 
bersbuTff.  About  eleven  o'clock,  on  Monday 
night,  thev  arrived  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
town,  and  the  same  intenselv  strategic  move- 
ments exhibited  at  Oreencastle  were  displayed 
here.  Several  were  thrown  forward  cautiously 
to  reconnoitre,  imd  a  few  of  the  Union  boys  cap- 
tured them  and  took  their  horses.  This  taste  of 
war  whetted  the  appetite  of  Jenkins,  and  he  re- 
solved to  capture  toe  town  bv  a  brilliant  dash, 
without  so  much  as  a  demand  for  surrender.  He 
divided  his  forces  into  several  columns  —  about 
two  hundred  in  advance  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to 
wrhom  was  assigned  the  desperate  task  of  char- 
ging upon  the  empty  and  undefended  streets, 
store-boxes,  mortar-oeds,  &c.,  of  the  ancient  vil- 
lage of  Chambersbuxg. 

Every  precaution  that  stratesy  could  invent 
was  taken  to  prevent  fiulure.  Men  were  detailed 
to  ride  alonj;  the  columns  before  the  charge  was 
made,  bawlmg  out  as  loudly  as  possible  to  plant 
artillery  at  di&rent  points,  although  the  redoubt- 
able Jenkins  had  not  so  much  as  a  swivel  in  his 
army.  The  women  and  children  having  been  suf- 
ficiently firightened  by  the  threatened  booming  of 
artillery,  and  all  things  being  in  readiness,  the 
forlorn  hope  advanced,  and  Uie  most  desperate 
charge  ever  known  in  the  history  of  war — in 
Chambersburs  at  least— was  made.  Down  the 
street  came  the  iron  datter  of  hoofr  like  the  tem^ 


pest  with  a  thousand  thunderbolts  j  but  the  great 
plan  had  failed  in  one  particular,  and  the  cohimn 
recoiled  before  it  reached  the  Diamond.  A  mor- 
tar-bed on  the  street,  in  firont  of  Mr.  White's 
new  building,  had  not  been  observed  in  the  re- 
connoitring of  the  town,  nor  had  willing  sympa- 
thizers advised  him  of  it  His  force  was  hurled 
against  it ;  down  went  some  men,  and  bang  went 
a  gun.  To  strike  a  mortar-bed  and  have  a  gun 
fired  at  the  same  time,  was  more  than  the  strategy 
of  Jenkins  had  bargained  for ;  and  the  chai^ 
was  broken  and  feU  back.  A  few  moments  of 
fearful  suspense,  and  the  mortar-bed  was  carefully 
reconnoitred,  and  the  musket  report  was  found  to 
be  an  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  own  men  who  had  fidlen.  With 
a  boldness  and  dash  worthy  of  Jenluns,  it  was 
resolved  to  renew  the  attack  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  council  of  war.  Again  the  steeds 
of  war  tnundered  down  the  street,  and  there  be- 
ing nothing  in  the  way,  overcame  all  opposition, 
and  the  borough  of  Cnambersbuigwas  under  the 
rule  of  Jenkins.  Having  won  it  by  the  most  de- 
termined and  brilliant  prowess,  Jenkins  resolved 
that  he  would  be  magnanimous,  and  would  allow 
nothing  to  be  taken  from  the  people — excepting 
such  articles  as  he  and  his  men  wanted. 

Jenkins  had  doubtless  read  the  papers  in  his 
day,  and  knew  that  there  were  green  fields  in  the 
"  Green  Spot ; "  and  what  is  rather  remarkable, 
at  midnight  he  could  start  for  a  forty-acre  clover 
patch  belonging  to  the  editor  of  the  Repository 
without  so  much  as  stopping  to  ask  where  the 
gate  mi^ht  be  found.  Not  even  a  halt  was  called 
to  find  it ;  but  the  march  was  continued  until  the 
gate  was  reached,  when  the  order,  **  File  right " 
was  given,  and  Jenkins  was  in  clover.  Happy  fd- 
low,  thus  to  find  luxuriant  and  extensive  clover  as 
if  by  instinct !  By  way  of  giving  the  devil  hit 
due,  it  must  be  said  Uiat,  although  there  were 
over  sixty  acres  of  wheat,  and  eighty  acres  of 
com  and  oats,  in  the  same  field,  he  protected  it 
most  carefully,  and  picketed  his  horses  so  that  it 
could  not  be  mjured.  And  eoual  care  was  taken 
of  all  other  property  about  tne  place,  excepting 
half  a  dozen  of  the  fiittest  Cotswold  sheep,  whicE 
were  necessary,  it  seems,  to  fhnush  chops,  &&, 
for  his  men.  No  fences  were  wantonly  destroyed ; 
poultry  was  not  disturbed,  nor  dia  he  compli- 
ment the  blooded  cattle  so  much  as  to  test  the 
quality  of  their  steak  and  roasts.  Some  of  his 
men  cast  a  wistfhl  eve  upon  the  glistening  trout 
in  the  spring ;  but  they  were  protected  by  volun* 
tary  order,  and  save  a  few  quarts  of  aelicioua 
strawberries  jgathered  with  every  care,  after  first 
asking  permission,  nothing  in  the  gardens  or 
about  the  grounds  was  taken. 

However  earnest  an  enemy  Jenkins  may  be,  he 
doi\'t  seem  to  keep  spite,  but  is  capable  m  heinf 
very  joUy  and  sociable  when  he  is  treated  hospi- 
tably. For  prudential  reasons,  the  editor  was  not 
at  home  to  do  the  honors  at  his  own  table  i  but 
Jenkins  was  not  particular,  nor  was  his  appetita 
impured  thereby.  He  called  upon  the  ladies  of 
the  house,  shared  their  hospitahty,  behaved  in  idl 
respects  like  a  gentleman^  uni  expressed  y«7 
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earnest  regrets  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
the  persoxml  acquaintance  of  the  editor.  We  beg 
to  say  that  we  reciprocate  the  Trish  of  the  Gen- 
eral, and  shall  be  glad  to  make  his  acquaintance 
personally  —  "  when  this  cruel  war  is  over."  Col- 
onel French  and  Surgeon  Bee  spent  much  of  their 
time  with  Mrs.  McCSure,  and  tiie  former  showed 
hii  appreciation  of  her  hospitality  by  taking  her 
rerolver  from  her  when  he  left.  An  order  having 
been  made  for  the  citizens  to  surrender  all  the 
guns  and  pistols  they  had.  Colonel  French  took 
the  pistol  of  his  hostess. 

Horses  seemed  to  be  considered  contraband  of 
war,  and  were  taken  without  the  pretence  of  com- 
pensation :  but  other  articles  were  deemed  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  commerce  even  between  ene- 
mies, ana  they  were  generally  paid  for  after  a 
fiuhion.  True,  the  system  of  Jenkins  would  be 
considered  a  little  informal  in  business  circles ; 
but  it's  his  way,  and  the  people  agreed  to  it,  per- 
haps to  some  extent  because  of  the  novelty,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  thing.  But 
Jenkins  was  liberal  —  eminently  liberal.  He 
didn't  stop  to  higgle  about  a  few  odd  pennies  in 
making  a  bargam.  For  instance,  he  took  the 
drugs  of  Messrs.  Miller,  Spangler,  Nixon,  and 
Heyser,  and  told  them  to  make  out  a  bill,  or,  if 
they  could  not  do  that,  to  guess  at  the  amount, 
ana  die  bills  were  paid.  Doubtless  merchants 
and  druggists  would  have  preferred  **  green- 
backs "  to  Confederate  scrip  that  is  never  payable, 
and  is  worth  iust  its  weight  in  old  paper ;  but 
Jenkins  hadnt  *<  greenbacks,"  and  he  had  con- 
federate scrip,  and  such  as  he  had  he  gave  unto 
them.  Thus  he  dealt  lar^ly.  To  avoid  the 
jealousies  growing  out  of  rivaur  in  business,  he 
patronized  all  the  merchants,  and  bouc^ht  pretty 
much  everything  he  could  conveniently  use  and 
carry.  Some  people,  with  the  antiquated  ideas 
of  business,  might  coll  it  stealing,  to  take  goods 
and  pav  for  them  in  bogus  monev ;  but  Jenkins 
calls  It  l)U8ine8s,  and  for  the  time  being  what  Jen- 
kins called  business,  was  business.  In  this  way 
he  robbed  all  the  stores,  drug  shops,  &c.,  more 
or  less,  and  supplied  himself  with  many  articles 
of  great  value. 

Jenkins,  like  most  doctors,  don't  seem  to  have 
relished  his  own  prescriptions.  Several  horses 
had  been  capturea  by  some  of  the  Union  boys, 
and  notice  was  given  by  the  General  commanding 
that  they  must  he  surrendered  or  the  town  would 
be  destroyed.  The  city  fathers,  commonly  known 
as  the  town  council,  were  appealed  to  in  order  to 
avert  the  impending  fate  threatened.  One  of 
the  horses,  and  some  of  the  equipments,  were 
found  and  returned,  but  there  was  still  a  balance 
in  favor  of  Jenkins.  It  was  finally  adjusted  by 
the  council  appropriating  the  sum  of  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  to  pay  the  claim.  Doubtless  Jpn- 
kins  hoped  for  nnie  hundred  dollars  in  **  green- 
backs," but  he  had  flooded  the  town  with  Confed- 
erate scrip,  pronouncing  it  better  than  United 
States  cuiTency,  and  the  council  evidently  be- 
lieved him,  and  desiring  to  be  accommodating  with 
a  conqueror,  decided  to  favor  him  by  the  pay- 
ment of  his  bill  in  Confederate  scrip.    It  was  so 


done,  and  Jenkins  got  juat  nme  hundred  doDan 
worth  of  nothing  mr  hia  trouble.  He  took  it, 
however,  without  a  murmur,  and  doubtless  oon^ 
sidered  it  a  clever  joke. 

Sore  was  the  disappointment  of  Jenkini  at  the 
^eral  exodua  of  borsea.  It  limited  his  booty 
immensely.  Fully  five  hundred  had  been  takea 
from  Chambersburg  and  vicinity  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  Jenkins'  plunder  was  thus  made  just 
so  much  less.  But  he  determined  to  make  up 
for  it  by  stealing  all  the  arma  in  the  town.  He 
therefore  issued  an  order  requiring  the  citizens  to 
bring  him  all  the  arms  they  bad,  public  or  mrl- 
vate,  within  two  hours ;  and  aeaxch  and  terrible 
vengeance  were  threatened  in  caae  of  disobe- 
dience. Many  of  the  citizens  complied  with  the 
order,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  a 
list  of  the  persons  presenting  arms.  Of  coiurae 
ver]^  many  did  not  comply  {  but  enough  did  so  to 
avoid  a  general  search,  and  probable  aadung  of 
the  town.  The  arms  were  assorted— the  indif- 
ferent destroyed,  and  the  good  taken  along. 

On  the  following  day,  a  few  of  Mihroy'a  cavaliy, 
escaping  from  Martinabm^,  were  seen  by  the  r»» 
doubtable  Jenkins  hovenng  in  his  front.  Al- 
though but  thirteen  in  number,  and  without  the 
least  appetite  for  a  battle  with  his  two  thoiuand 
men,  he  took  on  a  fright  of  huge  proportioaa,  and 
prepared  to  sell  his  command  aa  dearly  as  poaai* 
ble.  Like  a  orudent  general,  however,  he  pro- 
vided fully  for  nis  retreat  The  ahriU  blast  of  the 
bugle  brought  his  men  to  arms  witi^  the  utmoet 
possible  alacrity:  his  pickets  were  ealled  in  to 
swell  the  ranks ;  the  norses  and  baggage,  oon- 
sisdng  principally  of  atolen  goods,  were  sent  to 
the  rear,  south  of  the  town ;  the  surgeon  took 
forcible  possession  of  all  the  buildings,  houses, 
barns,  sheds,  &c.,  to  be  used  as  hospitals,  and 
especially  requested  that  their  wounded  should  be 
humanely  treated  in  case  of  their  sudden  retreat 
without  being  able  to  take  them  along. 

The  hero  of  two  brilliant  cavalry  charges  upon 
undefended  towns  was  agitated  beyond  enaur- 
ance  at  the  prospect  of  a  battle ;  and  instead  of 
charging  upon  a  little  squad  of  men,  who  were 
merely  observing  the  course  of  his  robberies,  he 
stood  trembling  in  battle  array  to  receive  the 
shock.  No  foe  was  nearer  than  the  State  capital, 
over  fifty  miles  distant,  and  there  the  same  scene 
was  being  presented.  Jenkins  in  Chambersburg, 
and  the  militia  at  Harrisburg,  were  each  momen- 
tarily expecting  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  other. 
But  these  armies,  alike  terrible  in  their  heroism, 
were  spared  the  deadly  clash  of  arms,  inasmuch 
as  even  the  most  improved  ordnance  is  not 
deemed  fatal  at  a  range  of  fifty  milea.  Both 
armies,  as  the  usual  reports  go,  **  having  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  retired  in  good  order." 

As  a  rule,  private  houses  were  not  sacked  by 
Jenkins*  forces ;  but  there  were  some  exceptions. 
The  residences  of  Messrs.  Dengler  and  Gipe,  near 
Chambersburg,  were  both  entered  (the  ramilies 
being  absent),  and  plundered  of  clothing,  kettles, 
and  other  articles.  Bureaus  and  cupboards  were 
all  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  such  articles  as 
they  wanted  were  taken. 
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A  very  hm  of  tbe  dtiieiis  exhibited  the  Bpirit 
of  the  genuine  "  sympathizers ; "  but  Jenkins  and 
Ida  men  in  no  instance  treated  them  even  with 
courtesy.  That  they  made  use  o(  some  such 
oreatures  to  obtain  informationt  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  they  spumed  all  attempts  to  claim  their 
respect  because  of  professed  sympathjwith  their 
cause.  To  one  who  desired  to  make  iair  weather 
with  Jenkins,  by  ardent  professions  of  sympathy 
with  the  South,  he  answered :  '*  Well,  if  you  be- 
lieve we  are  right,  take  your  gun  and  join  our 
ranks ! ''  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  cowardly 
traitor  did  not  obey.  To  another  he  said  —  ''If 
we  had  such  men  as  you  in  the  South  we  would 
hang  them ! "  They  say,  on  all  occasions,  that 
there  are  but  two  modes  of  peace,  —  disunion  or 
•objugation, — and  they  stoutly  deny  that  the  lat- 
tsr  IS  possible. 

General  Jenkins  was  fhlly  informed  as  to  the 
movements  of  one  of  the  prominent  citixens  of 
Qiambersburg,  and  described  the  horse  he  rode, 
and  added  that  there  were  people  in  Chambers- 
hvrg  sufficiently  cowardly  and  treacherous  to 
ffive  such  information  of  their  neighbors.  When 
It  was  suggested  that  such  people  should  be  sent 
within  the  rebel  lines,  he  insisted  that  the  South 
^ottld  not  be  made  a  Botany  Bay  for  Northern 
•ooundrels. 

Quite  a  number  of  negroes,  free  and  slave, — 
men,  women,  and  children,  —  were  captured  by 
Jenkins,  and  started  South  to  be  sold  into  bon- 
dage. Many  escaped  in  various  ways,  and  the 
people  of  Greencostle  capturfld  the  guard  of  one 
negro  train,  and  discharged  the  negroes;  but, 
perhq>s,  full  fifty  were  ffot  off  to  slavery.  One 
aegro  effected  his  escape  by  shooting  and  seriously 
wounding  his  rebel  guard.  He  forced  the  gun 
from  the  rebel  and  fired,  wounding  him  in  the 
headi  and  then  skedaddled.  Some  of  the  men 
were  bound  with  ropes,  and  the  children  were 
mounted  in  front  or  behind  the  rebels  on  their 
boraes.  By  great  exertions  of  several  citixens, 
•ome  of  the  negroes  were  discharged. 

The  southern  border  of  the  county  was  literally 
plimdered  of  everything  in  the  stock  line,  ezcept- 
ng  such  as  could  be  secreted.  But  it  was  wSi' 
enlt  to  secrete  stock,  as  the  rebels  spent  a  full 
week  in  the  county,  and  leisurel]^  hunted  out 
hones  and  cattle  without  molestation.  Among 
many  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  greatest  sufferer 
was  Ex-Sheriff  Tavlor,  from  whom  Uie  rebels  cap- 
tured a  drove  of  ut  cattle  in  Fulton  County. 

The  route  of  Jenkins  was  through  the  most 
densely  populated  and  wealthiest  portion  of  the 
county,  from  this  point  he  fell  back  to  Qreen- 
castle  and  south  of  it ;  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Mercersburg,  from  where  a  detachment  crossed 
the  Cove  Mountain  to  McConnellsburg,  and  struck 
down  the  valley  from  there.  The  main  body, 
howevOT,  was  divided  into  plundering  parties,  and 
scoured  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  county, 
spending  several  days  in  and  about  GreencasUe, 
and  Wa3rnesboro',  and  giving  Welsh  ^in  a  pretty 
intimate  visitation. 

The  rebels  seemed  omnipresent,  according  to 
xeporta.    They  wereion  several  ocoasionsi  after 


their  departure,  just  about  to  reenter,  and  the 
panio-stncken  made  a  corresponding  exit  at  the 
other  side.  On  Thursday,  the  ISth,  they  were 
reported  within  two  miles  in  larve  force,  and  a 
general  skedaddle  took  place  i  and  again  on  Sun- 
day, the  21  St,  they  were  reported  coming  with 
reenfbrcements.  A  few  ran  off,  but  most  of  the 
people,  knowing  that  there  was  a  military  force  to 
fall  back  upon  between  Chambersburg  and  Scot- 
land, shouldered  their  guns  and  fell  into  ranks  to 
S've  battle.  Prominent  amon^  these  was  Rev. 
T.  Nicoolls,  whose  people  missed  a  sermon  in 
his  determination  to  pop  a  few  rebels. 

One  of  the  first  acts  aone  by  the  rebels  was  to 
march  down  to  the  railroad  bridge  at  Scotland, 
and  bum  it  The  warehouse  of  Mr.  Criswell,  and 
several  cars,  were  spared  upon  satisfiictory  assur- 
ance that  they  were  private  property.  As  soon 
as  the  rebels  fell  back,  the  Railroad  Company 
commenced  to  rebuild  the  bridge,  and  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  21st,  trains  passed  over  it  again. 
The  only  other  instance  of  flrii^  property  was  the 
warehouse  of  Oaks  &  Linn.  U  was  fired  just  as 
they  left  the  town ;  but  the  citizens  extinguished 
it 

General  Jenkins  received  his  education  at 
Jefferson  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  same 
class  with  J.  McDowell  Sharpe,  Esq.,  and  gave 

Sromise  of  future  usefulness  and  greatness.  His 
ownward  career  commenced  when,  in  an  evil  hour, 
he  became  a  member  of  Congress  from  Western 
Virginia,  and  from  thence  may  be  dated  his  de- 
cline and  falL  From  Congress  he  naturally 
enough  turned  fire-eater,  secessionist,  and  guer- 
rilla. He  is  of  medium  sixe,  has  a  flat  but  irood 
head,  light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  immense  low- 
ing beard  of  a  sandy  hue,  and  rather  a  pleasant 
fkce.  He  professes  to  cherish  the  utmost  regard 
for  the  humanity  of  war,and  seemed  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  reputation  as  a  humane  military  lead- 
er. He  pointed  to  the  raids  of  Union  troops,  who 
left,  in  many  instances,  wide-spread  and  total  detfr> 
lation  on  their  tracks,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
henceforth  the  Union  raids  would  do  no  more 
damage  to  citizens  than  he  does.  He  takes 
horses,  cattle,  and  articles  necessary  for  the  army, 
as  both  sides  treat  them  as  contraband  of  war, 
and  help  themselves  on  every  occasion  offered. 
He  pointed  with  bitter  triumph  at  the  raid  oi 
Montgomery  in  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  de- 
struction of'^Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Jadtson,  Mia- 
aissippi,  by  the  national  troops,  and  reminded 
the  people  that  his  actions  were  in  accordance 
with  civilixed  warfere,  while  those  referred  to 
of  the  Union  troops  were  barbarous. 

On  Sunday,  28th,  the  Eighth  New  York  militia 
arrived  at  CJhambersburg,  naving  marched  firom 
Shippensburg,  and  they  were  received  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  Considering  that  they  were 
on  tiie  border  in  advance  of  an^  Pennsylvania 
regiments,  thev  merit,  as  they  wiU  receive,  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  every  man  in  the  border. 

The  old  men  of  the  town  organised  a  company, 
headed  by  Hon.  George  Chiunbers,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town.  None  were  admitted  under 
forty-five.     On  Monday  every  man  eapahb  of 
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bearing  arms  had  his  gun,  and  waa  in  some  or- 
ganiaation  to  resist  the  rebels. 

The  ladies  of  Chambersburg  gave  the  rebels 
rather  a  jolly  time  while  they  were  there.  They 
did  not  imitate  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
chiralry  by  spitting  in  the  faces  of  soldiers,  poi- 
soning their  meat  and  drink,  flaunting  flags  in 
their  faces,  and  unsezing  themselves  generally ; 
but  they  did  ^ve  them  rather  an  unwelcome  taste 
of  their  heroism  and  strategy.  One  lady  took 
her  chickens  from  the  rebels  after  they  had  killed 
them,  and  dined  sumptuously  at  home  at  least 
one  day  under  rebel  rule.  Another  arrested  Dr. 
Todd  in  his  insolence  by  informing  him,  in  rather 
an  earnest  maimer,  that  further  searches  in  her 
house  would  result  in  the  splitting  of  his  head 
with  her  hatchet  The  valiuit  doctor  subsided. 
Another  amused  herself  by  running  rebel  desert- 
ers out  of  the  lines  dressed  in  hoops  and  calico : 
and  generallv  the  ladies  resented  the  arrogance 
of  the  rebel  hosts  with  such  spirit  and  determi- 
nation as  to  astound  them.  In  many  instances 
the  ladies  prevented  the  boldest  thieving  by  res- 
olutely resisting,  and  shaming  the  rebels  out  of 
their  purpose.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  return  to  Virginia  must  cany  with  them  the 
liveliest  appreciation  of  the  heroism  and  intelli- 
gence of  Pennsylvania  ladies. 

Some  of  the  border  State,  and  most  of  the 
more  Southern  rebels,  had  rather  peculiar  concep- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Quite  a  num- 
ber were  astonished  to  flnd  the  people  speaking 
Ihiglish,  as  they  supposed  that  the  prevalent  lan- 
guage was  the  German.  At  first,  when  they  at- 
tempted derisive  remarks,  they  would  imitate  the 
broken  English  of  the  Germans;  and  judging 
from  EwelPs  demand  for  twenty-five  barrels  of 
sourkrout  at  a  season  when  it  is  unknown  in  any 
country,  even  the  commanding  officers  must  have 
considered  the  Chambersburg  people  as  profound- 
ly Dutch.  It  would  require  an  mtensely  Dutch 
communitv  to  supply  sourkrout  in  July.  The 
farm  buildings,  and  especially  the  large  and  fine 
bams  all  through  the  valley,  at  once  excited  their 
astonishment  and  admiration.  Quite  a  number 
of  officers  visited  the  bam  of  the  editor  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  althou<i^h  there  are  many  in 
the  valley  much  larger  and  ouite  as  well  finished. 
The  private  soldiers  generally  concluded  that  it 
must  be  the  church  of  some  verv  large  denomi- 
nation in  this  community ;  and  tne  out-buildings 
about  it,  such  as  chicken-house,  hog-pen,  carriage- 
house,  &c.,  were  generally  supposed  to  be  ser- 
vants' houses,  and  very  neat  ones ! 

Clean  as  General  Lee  has  kept  his  record  by 
his  humane  orders,  his  army  did  the  most  gigan- 
tic and  systematic  stealing.  They  stole  every- 
thing they  could  possibly  use,  or  hope  to  use ; 
and  when  their  little  remnant  of  shame  compelled 
them  to  offer  some  apology  for  it,  they  invariably 
answered  that  the  Union  troops  had  done  so,  and 
much  more,  in  their  country.  Every  rebel  who 
wanted  to  steal  a  chicken,  or  a  hat,  or  a  watch, 
insisted  that  ho  was  a  most  generous  and  humane 
conqueror  —  that  his  home  had  been  burned 
down  over  the  heads  of  his  family  by  the  Yan- 


kees, while  he  generously  spared  their  homes 
from  the  toreh. 

Never  was  an  army  more  confident  and  juln- 
lant  than  were  the  rebels  while  in  Chambersburg, 
and  the  officers  evidently  appreciated  the  neoee- 
sity  of  keeping  their  hopes  up  to  the  highest 
point  The  Richmond  papers  were  receivra  al- 
most daily  during  their  stay,  and  the  men  were 
inspired  by  the  sensation  lies  published  represent* 
ing  rebel  success  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
South ;  and  the  universal  demand  made  bv  the 
rebel  press  for  a  general  devastation  of  the  ^orth 
induced  the  soldiers  to  believe  that  as  soon  as 
their  lodgment  was  made  safe,  they  would  be  at 
liberty  to  occupy  or  sack  houses  at  pleasure. 
One  edition  of  the  Richmond  papers  received  at 
Chambersburg  announced  that  General  Jc^son 
had  defeated  General  Grant  and  raised  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg.  It  was  read  to  the  army  when  on 
parade,  and  they  cheered  themselves  hoarse  over 
their  imaginary  triumph.  They  were  inspired 
by  every  conceivable  fiiisehood.  Not  a  rebel  in 
the  ran&s  doubted  that  Lee  had  fitnn  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  while  he  had  not  over  eighty 
thousand,  all  told ;  and  they  were  all  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  had  eluded  General  Meade's 
army,  and  that  it  was  in  search  of  them  in  the 
valley  of  Shenandoah,  while  nothing  but  the  mi- 
litia stood  between  them  and  Hamsburg,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington.  Their  rather  sudden  re- 
treat from  York  and  Carlisle  threw  a  shadow  of 
doubt  over  their  high  expectations,  and  their  con- 
fidence was  not  strengtnened  any  by  the  defiant 
and  jubilant  tone  of  the  Penns}ivania  people, 
who  confronted  them  at  every  step  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  were  marcmng  to  defeat,  and 
many  to  death. 

The  only  private  property  destroyed  by  the 
order  of  an  officer  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  was 
the  extensive  iron  works  of  Hon.  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, ten  miles  east  of  Chambersburg.  They 
consisted  of  a  large  charcoal  furnace,  for^e,  roll- 
ing-mill, coal-house,  shops,  &c.  On  'fuesday, 
the  23d,  a  portion  of  Jenkins'  cavalry  came  upon 
the  works  by  an  unfrequented  mountain  road 
from  Hughes'  works,  and  demanded  the  horses, 
and  especially  the  two  riding  horses,  which  they 
described.  They  threatened  that  they  would  de- 
stroy the  buildmgs  if  the  horses  were  not  given 
up.  Mr.  Sweeney,  who  had  charge  .of  the  works, 
agreed  to  deliver  up  the  riding  horses  if  the  prop- 
erty should  be  protected.  This  they  agreed  to ; 
but  on  going  for  the  riding  horses,  they  met  the 
teamsters,  and  compelled  them  to  produce  all  the 
horses  and  mules,  nearly  forty  in  all,  with  gears, 
harness,  &c.  They  had  evidently  been  minutely 
informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Stevens' 
horses,  as  they  described  them,  and  knew  exactly 
where  to  go  afler  them.  The  day  after.  General 
Early  rode  up  to  the  works,  accompanied  by  his 
staff,  and  avowed  his  intention  to  destroy  them. 
Mr.  Sweeney  reminded  him  that  he  would  inflict 
a  much  more  serious  injury  upon  some  hundred 
poor  laborers  who  worked  there  than  upon  Mr. 
Stevens.    General  Early  replied  that  Mr.  Stevens 
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wu  "  an  enemy  of  the  South,  in  favor  of  confis- 
cating their  property,  and  arming  their  negroes, 
and  the  property  must  be  destroyed.''  He  then 
placed  a  guard  around  it,  and  gave  special  in- 
structions that  it  should  not  be  destroyed  until 
he  save  the  order.  He  seemed  exceedingly 
fearful  that  he  might  miss  the  ddightful  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Stevens'  works  in  &mes.  He 
then  returned  to  Greenwood,  where  he  had  his 
headquarters,  but  returned  the  next  dav,  and  per- 
sonally detailed  Colonel  French,  of  Jenkins'  guer- 
rillas, with  his  command,  to  illustrate  Southern 
chivalry  and  humanity  by  applying  the  torch  to 
the  private  propert;^  of  Mr.  Stevens  because  he 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  defending  the  Eepub- 
lic  The  work  of  destruction  was  well  done,  and 
soon  all  the  works  were  in  ashes.  The  houses  oc- 
cupied by  families  were  not  fired.  Some  three 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  charcoal  was  destroyed, 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  bacon  stolen,  leaving 
.the  families  of  the  laborers  without  food,  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  representations  made  by  Mr.  Swee- 
ney as  to  their  necessitous  condition.  , 

When  the  rebel  horde  first  entered  the  State, 
flushed  with  the  hope  of  easy  victories  on  the 
field,  and  boundless  plunder  in  Harrisburg,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington,  they  would 
yell  msolently  at  every  man  or  woman  they  met: 
"  Well,  Yank,  how  far  to  Harrisburg  ?  "  "  How 
far  to  Baltimore?  "  *' What's  the  charge  at  the 
Continental  P  "  *<  How  do  you  Like  our  return  to 
the  Union  ?  "  "  Which  is  the  way  to  Washing- 
ton ?  "  "  How  do  you  like  Lincohi's  Devils  ?  " 
These  and  similar  inquiries  were  made  with  a  de- 
gree of  arrogance  and  confidence  that  clearly  be- 
tokened their  expectations  to  see,  as  conquerors, 
all  the  cities  named  during  their  stay.  When, 
however,  their  shattered  and  bleeding  columns 
commenced  their  retreat  on  Saturday,  after  bat- 
tle, there  was  but  one  inquiry  made,  alike  by  offi- 
cers and  men;  ^'How  far  to  the  Potomac^" 
**Bow  far  to  the  Potomac^"  And  thus  their 
broken,  decimated  ranks  straggled  along  the 
mountain  passes,  grasping  for  the  last  hope  left 
them  —  the  Potomac ! 

The  only  engagement,  beyond  the  skirmishing 
of  scouts  m  the  Cumberland  Valley,  was  at  Car- 
lisle. General  Lee  had  recalled  his  troops  from 
York,  Carlisle,  and  other  points  north,  to  join 
him  at  Gettysburg.  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  with 
lus  division  of  cavalry,  had  crossed  from  Hano- 
ver Station  to  join  General  Rhodes  at  Carlisle ; 
but  when  he  reached  that  point,  ho  found  General 
Smith  in  the  town  with  several  thousand  Union 
troops.  Lee  was  evidently  disconcerted ;  and  in 
order  to  lead  General  Smith  to  suppose  that  he 
had  puruoscly  advanced  to  engage  mm,  and  thus 
enable  nim  to  make  his  escape  should  Smith's 
force  be  very  large,  he  at  once  demanded  an  im- 
mediate surrender  of  the  town.  This  General 
Smith  emphatically  refused  i  and  when  a  second 
demand  for  his  surrender  was  sent  him,  he  noti- 
fied Lee  that  he  would  receive  no  more  such  com- 
munications from  him.  Twenty  minutes  were 
generously  allowed  by  the  son  of  the  rebel  Com- 
maoder-in-Chief  for  women  and  children  to  get 


out  of  the  town.  Of  course  but  few  got  away, 
as  it  was  after  night,  and  the  chivalric  Lee  opened 
his  guns  upon  the  town.  He  threw  nearly  two 
hundred  shells,  most  of  which  did  not  explode, 
and  but  little  damage  was  done.  Several  houses 
were  penetrated,  but  none  of  the  citizens  were  in- 
jured. Lee  then  retreated  to  witness  his  father's 
Waterloo  at  Gettysburg. — Franklin  Bqtosiiory. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CAMPS. 

BT  J.  B.  M. 

Fab  away  in  the  piny  woods, 
Where  the  dews  fidl  heavy  and  damp, 

A  soldier  sat  by  the  smouldering  fire, 
And  sang  the  song  of  the  camp. 

« It  is  not  to  be  weary  and  worn, 

It  is  not  to  feel  hunger  and  thirst, 
It  is  not  the  forced  march,  nor  the  terrible  fight. 

That  seems  to  the  soldier  the  worst ; 

**  But  to  sit  through  the  comfortless  hours,  — 
The  lonely,  dull  hours  that  will  come,  — 

With  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  on  the  fire. 
And  his  thoughts  on  visions  of  home ; 

**  To  wonder  how  fares  it  with  those 
Who  mingled  so  late  with  his  life,  — 

Is  it  well  with  ray  little  children  three  ? 
Is  it  well  with  ray  sickly  wife  } 

<*  This  night-air  is  chill,  to  be  sure, 

But  logs  lie  in  plenty  around ; 
How  is  it  with  them  wnere  wood  is  so  dear. 

And  tlic  cash  for  it  hard  to  be  found  ? 

"  O,  that  north  air  cuts  bitterly  keen, 
Ajid  the  ground  is  hard  as  a  stone ; 

It  would  comfort  me  just  to  know  that  they  sit 
By  a  fire  as  warm  as  my  own. 

**  And  have  they  enough  to  eat  ? 

May  lads  are  growing  boys, 
And  my  girl  is  a  little  tender  thing. 

With  her  mother's  smile  and  voice. 

**  My  wife  she  should  have  her  tea. 

Or  maybe  a  sup  of  beer; 
It  went  to  my  heart  to  look  on  her  fiice. 

So  wldtc,  with  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

*'  Her  form  it  is  weak  and  thin,  — 
She  would  gladly  work  if  she  could,  — 

But  how  can  a  woman  have  daily  strength 
"Who  wants  for  daily  food  ? 

**  My  oldest  boy  he  can  cut  wood, 

And  Johnny  can  carry  it  in ; 
But  then,  how  frozen  their  feet  must  be 

If  their  shoes  are  worn  and  thin ! 

"  I  hope  they  don't  cry  with  the  cold  — 
Are  there  tears  in  my  little  girl's  eyes  ? 

O  Qod !  say  peace  !  to  these  choking  fears, 
These  fears  in  my  heart  that  rise. 

<•  Many  rich  folks  are  round  them,  I  know, 
And  their  hearts  are  not  hard  nor  cold ; 

They  would  give  to  my  wife  if  they  only  knew, 
And  my  little  one  three  years  old. 
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**  They  would  go,  like  God's  angels 

And  enter  the  lowly  door, 
And  make  the  sorrowful  glad  with  gifts 

From  their  abundant  store. 

•*  In  this  blessed  Christmas-time, 

When  the  great  gift  came  to  men. 
They  would  show,  by  their  gentle  and  generous 

deeds. 
How  He  cometh  in  hearts  again. 

<*  And  my  sickly,  patient  wife, 

And  my  little  cmldren  three. 
Would  be  kindly  warmed  and  fed  and  clothed 

As  part  of  Christ's  fiunily. 

«  Well,  I  leaTe  it  all  with  God, 

For  my  sight  is  short  and  dim ; 
He  cares  for  the  felling  sparrow ; 

My  dear  ones  are  safe  with  Him." 

So  the  soldier  watched  through  the  night. 
Through  the  dew-fell,  heavy  and  damp ; 

And  as  he  sat  by  the  smouldering  fire. 
He  sang  the  song  of  the  camp. 


How  "  Pat  "  entrapped  an  Officer. — The 
Confederate  pickets  had  stationed  themseWes  on 
the  road  from  Warrington,  Virginia,  through  New 
Baltimore,  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  latter  point 
Seeine  a  mounted  soldier  approaching  from  be- 
low, they  supposed  him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  sent 
forward  one  of  their  number,  an  Irish  Doy,  newly 
recruited,  to  blarney  him  within  reach.  Patrick 
sauntered  along  on  his  mission,  and  when  met  by 
the  Federal  soldier  was  asked  to  what  service  he 
belonged.  '*  And  it's  Mister  Linkin,  sure,"  an- 
swered Pat,  "  for  it's  a  good  Union  boy  I  am." 
The  other  responded  that  be  was  the  same. 
"  Come  wid  me,  then,"  says  Pat, "  and  1*11  take  ye 
to  the  camp  and  show  you  to  the  boys,  and  ye 
shall  have  something  to  eat.'*  On  they  moved,  till 
the  Federalist  came  near  enough  to  see  the  home- 
spun uniform  of  one  of  our  men.  This  opened 
his  eyes.  He  stopped,  and  said  he  had  forgotten 
his  pipe,  and  would  go  back  for  it  **  Niver  mind 
the  pipe, man,**  said  Pat;  "  sure  and  we*ll give  you 
a  pipe."  The  Yankee,  however,  insisted  that  he 
must  go  back,  and  started  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose. "  You  are  my  prisoner !  **  said  Pat,  "  and  if 
you  move  a  foot  1*11  kill  ye !  **  ITie  Yankee,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  take  the  chances  of  running  the 
blockade,  and  had  already  gained  some  rods,  when 
young  Ireland  fired  upon  him,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. On  examining  the  papers  upon  his  per- 
son, he  proved  to  be  a  Sergeant  of  a  New  York 
company.  Accompanying  the  Sergeant  rode  a 
negro,  who  also  lecl  a  third  horse.  All  the  horses 
were  secured,  but  the  negro  escaped. 


Farragut  and  his  Son.  —  They  were  on  the 
^lississippi,  and  Farragut*s  fleet  was  about  to  pass 
Port  Hudson,  which  was  then  held  by  the  Con- 
federates. Farragut*8  son,  a  lad  of  about  twelve, 
liad  been  importuning  his  father  that  he  might 
be  sent  to  West  Point,  where  Uie  military  cadets 


areeducated.  Old Fairagat said :  ^Idon'tlutow 
how  that  would  do ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  yoa 
would  ttand  fire."  **  O,  yea,  father,  I  could  do 
that"  **  Very  well,  my  lioy,  well  try ;  come  up 
with  me  here."  The  Admiral  and  hia  son  went 
up  together  into  the  maintop ;  the  old  man  had 
himsdf  and  the  boy  lashed  to  it,  and  in  this  waj 
they  passed  Port  Hudson.  The  boy  never  flinched, 
while  the  shot  and  shell  were  flying  past  him. 
"  Very  well,  my  boy,  that  will  do ;  you  shall  go 
to  West  Point"        

An  Incident.  —  On  the  evening  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Sunday,  at  Bull  Run,  two  of  the 
Minnesota  boys  took  it  into  their  heads  to  for- 
age a  Uttle,  for  amusement  as  well  as  eatables. 
Striking  out  from  their  encampment  into  the 
forest,  uiey  followed  a  narrow  roaia  some  diatanee, 
until,  turning  a  bend,  five  secession  pidLeta 
appeared  not  fifty  yards  distant  The  partiea 
discovered  each  other  simultaneously,  and  al 
once  levelled  Uieir  rifies  and  fired.  Two  of  the 
Confederates  fell  dead,  and  one  of  the  Minneso- 
tians,  the  other  also  falling,  however,  but  with  the 
design  of  trapping  the  other  three,  who  at  onoe  came 
up,  as  they  said,  to  *'  examine  the  d— d  Yankees.* 
Drawing  his  revolver,  the  Minnesotian  found  he 
had  but  two  barrels  loaded,  and  with  these  he 
shot  two  of  the  pickets.  Springing  to  his  feet,  and 
snatching  his  sabre  bayonet  from  his  rifle,  he 
lunged  at  the  survivor,  who  proved  to  be  a  stal- 
wart Lieutenant,  armed  only  with  a  heavy  sword. 
The  superior  skill  of  the  bouthemer  was  taxed 
to  the  utmost  in  parrying  the  vigorous  thrusta 
and  lunges  of  the  brawny  lumberman,  and  for 
several  minutes  the  contest  waged  in  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  the  long  grass  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  clash  of  their  weapons. 
Feigning  fatigue,  the  Minnesotian  fell  back  a  few 
steps,  and  as  his  adversary  closed  upon  him  with 
a  cat-like  spring,  he  let  his  sabre  come  down  on 
the  head  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  game  was  up. 
Collecting  the  arms  of  the  secessionists,  he  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  where  he  obtained  assistance, 
and  buried  the  bodies  of  his  companions  and  his 
foes  in  one  grave.      

Picture  of  Robert  E.  Lee — "  General  Lee  is, 
almost  without  exception,  the  handsomest  man  of 
his  age  I  ever  saw,"  says  an  English  writer,  who 
passed  some  time  with  him  in  the  field.  '*  He  is 
fiftv-six  years  old,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  very 
well  made,  well  set  up  —  a  thorough  soldier  in 
appearance  ;  and  his  manners  are  most  courteous, 
and  full  of  dignity.  He  is  a  perfect  gentleman 
in  every  respect.  I  imagine  no  man  has  so  few 
enemies,  or  is  so  universally  esteemed.  Throuj^h- 
out  the  South,  all  agree  in  pronouncing  him  to 
be  as  near  perfection  as  a  man  can  be.  He  ban 
none  of  the  small  vices,  such  as  smoking,  drink- 
ing, chewing,  or  swearing ;  and  his  bitterest  ene- 
my never  accused  him  of  any  of  the  greater  ones. 
He  generally  wears  a  well-worn  long  gray  jacket, 
a  high  black  felt  hat,  and  blue  trousers  tucked 
into  his  Wellington  boots.  I  never  saw  him 
carry  arms,  and  the  only  mark  of  his  military 
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rank  an  the  three  Btan  on  his  collar.  He  rides 
a  handsome  horse,  which  is  extremely  well 
groomed.  He  himself  is  very  neat  in  his  dress 
and  person,  and  in  the  most  imluous  marches  he 
always  looks  smart  and  clean. 

**  In  the  old  army  he  was  always  considered  one 
of  its  hest  officers,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  these 
troubles  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second 
cavalry.  He  was  a  rich  man,  but  his  fine  estate 
was  one  of  the  first  to  &11  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
I  believe  he  has  not  slept  in  a  house  unce  he  has 
commanded  the  Vinrinian  army,  and  he  invariably 
declines  all  ofiers  or  hospitality,  for  fear  the  per- 
son offering  it  may  afterwards  get  into  trouble 
for  having  shelterect  the  rebel  General.  The  rela- 
tions between  him  and  Longstreet  are  quite 
touching.  They  are  almost  always  together. 
LoiM;atreet's  corps  complain  of  this  sometimes, 
aa,  they  sav,  thev  seldom  get  a  chance  of  detached 
service,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  EwelL  It  is 
imfKMsible  to  please  Longstreet  more  than  by 
praising  Lee.  t  believe  these  two  Oeneralsto  be 
as  little  ambitious,  and  as  thoroughly  unselfish,  as 
any  men  in  the  world.  Both  long  for  a  success- 
fiu  termination  of  the  war,  in  order  that  they 
may  retire  into  obscurity.  Stonewall  Jackson 
(until  his  death  the  third  in  command  of  their  army) 
was  just  such  another  simple-minded  servant  of 
his  country.  It  is  understood  that  General  Lee 
18  a  religious  man,  though  not  as  demonstrative 
in  that  respect  as  Jackson ;  and,  unlike  his  late 
brother  in  arms,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  His  only  faults,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
ariae  mm  hia  excessive  amiability.'* 


MABCBINO   ALONG. 

BT    WnXIAX    B.  BHADBUBT. 

Thb  army  is  ^atherin^  from  nesr  and  from  fiiur ; 
The  trumpet  is  soundmg  the  call  for  the  war ; 
For  Grant  is  our  leader — he's  gallant  and  strong ; 
We'll  gird  on  our  armor  and  be  marching  along ! 

CBOBUS. 

Harching  along,  we  are  marching  along. 
Gird  on  the  armor  and  be  marching  along ; 
For  Grant  is  our  leader — he's  jgallant  and  strong ; 
For  God  and  our  country  we  are  marching  along ! 

The  foe  is  before  us  in  battle  array, 
But  let  us  not  waver,  nor  turn  from  the  way ! 
The  Lord  is  our  strength,  and  the  Union's  our  song ; 
With  courage  and  fiedth  we  are  marching  slong ! 

liarching  along,  &c. 

Our  wives  and  our  children  we  leave  in  your  care ; 
We  feel  you  will  help  them  with  sorrow  to  bear ; 
"Tb  hard  thus  to  part,  but  we  hope 't won't  be  long ; 
We'll  keep  up  our  hearts  as  we're  marching  along! 

Blarching  along,  &c. 

We  sigh  for  our  country— we  mourn  for  our  dead ! 
For  them,  now,  our  last  drop  of  blood  we  will  shed ! 
Our  cause  is  the  right  one— our  foe^s  is  the  wrong; 
Then  gladly  we'll  sing  as  we're  marching  along. 

MaroUng  along^  ftc* 


The  flag  of  our  country  is  floating  on  high; 
We'll  stand  by  that  flag  till  we  conquer  or  die! 
For  Grant  is  our  leader —he's  gallant  and  strong ; 
We'll  gird  on  our  armor  and  be  marching  along  I 

Marching  along,  &c. 


Incident  of  Pbaibie  Grove. — The  following 
is  related  by  Lieutenant  William  8.  Brooks,  m 
the  Nineteenth  Iowa  regiment :  '*  The  fight  was 
most  determined,  and  the  slaughter  immense.  I 
was  struck  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  while  we  were 
being  driven  back  fix>m  a  too  far  advanced 
position.  We  were  outflanked,  and  had  to  run 
three  hundred  yards  over  open  ground,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  murderous  fire  from  the  right,  left, 
and  centre,  or  rear.  Here  we  lost  our  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McFarland.  We  lost  one  half  our 
regiment,  and  in  company  D  more  than  half  our 
effective  men.  I  was  hit  at  the  commencement 
of  the  retreat,  and  was  near  being  captured,  as  I 
could  not  run.  When  more  than  hau  way  to  our 
battery,  our  color-sergeant  fell,  and  I  received  the 
colors.     The  pursuing  rebel  Colonel  shouted: 

*  Blast  them,  take  their  colors!'  This  enraged 
me,  and  I  hallooed  back,  *  Yon  can't  do  it'  The 
cowardly  scoundrels  did  not  dare  to  close  on  me, 
but  let  go  a  volley,  which  left  nine  holes  in  the 
flag,  and  eighteen  in  my  clothes.  Four  bullets 
passed  through  the  cuff  of  my  shirt  sleeve,  but 
they  could  not  wound  the  hand  that  held  the 

*  Old  Flag.'"  

A  Southern  Anecdote.  —  An  English  officer, 
who  passed  some  time  with  the  army  of  General 
Lee,  writes  the  following,  in  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood: 

"  As  we  were  riding  back  to  Hagerstown,  we 
fell  in  with  Colonel  Wickham,  who  compoiands  a 
brigade  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  in  connection  with 
whom  the  following  story  was  told  me :  — 

**  It  will  be  remembered  that  Virgmia  was  one 
of  the  last  States  to  secede,  and  did  not  do  so 
until  she  had  eidiausted  every  effort  to  effect  a 
compromise;  and  when  she  did  so,  the  few 
Southern  States  that  were  still  hesitating  followed 
her  example,  and  the  war  became  inevitable. 

''Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  when  the 
leading  men  of  Vhrginia  sent  a  deputation  of  three 
of  their  number  to  wait  on  the  President,  Mr. 
Lincoln.  They  tried  to  impress  him  with  a  sense 
of  tiie  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  urgently  en- 
treated that  ne  would  do  something  to  cahn  the 
excitement  amongst  the  people,  whose  irritation 
at  the  threats  of  the  Administration,  and  of  the 
Northern  States,  was  setting  beyond  controL 

'<It  was  iust  after  the  taking  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  Lincom's  having  called  out  seventy-five 
thousand  men  to  coerce  the  South. 

** '  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? '  said  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

" '  Mr.  President,'  replied  one  of  the  deputation, 
'  I  would  beg  you  to  lend  me  jrour  finger  and 
thumb  for  five  minutes'  —  meaning,  of  course, 
that  he  wished  to  write  something  that  should 
allay  the  prevailing  exdtement 
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**BvLt  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  choose  to  under- 
stand him.  '  My  finger  and  thumb ! '  he  repeated, 
'  Mv  finger  and  thumb !  What  would  you  do 
with  them  ?    Blow  your  nose  ? ' 

*'  The  deputation  retired  in  disgust,  and  Vir- 
ginia seceded ! "        

Cabip  Jewelby.  —  "  *  Jewelry,'  you  think  and 
wonder,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  an  explana- 
tion," says  B.  F.  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  inimitable 
letters  £rom  the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  "  The 
Tennessee  and  Stone  lUvers  are  strewn  with 
shells  of  rare  beauty  and  exquisite  coloring ; 
blue,  sreen,  prink,  and  pure,  clear  pearl.  If  you 
look  m  any  boy's  knapsack  you  will  be  quite 
sure  to  find  a  shell  in  it  Of  these  queer,  broken, 
little  chests  of  former  life,  the  soldiers  make  rings, 
pins,  hearts,  arrows,  chains,  crosses ;  and  to  see 
the  roueh  tools  they  use,  and  then  note  the  ele- 
gance of  form  and  finish  in  the  things  they  make, 
would  set  the  means  and  the  resiuts  incredibly 
apart  With  a  flat  stone  for  a  polishing  table, 
thev  grind  down  the  shells,  and  then  with  knife 
ana  me  shape  little  fancies  that  would  not  be 
out  of  place  on  a  jeweller's  veWet,  and  beautiful 
souvenirs  of  fields  of  battle.  Every  ring  and 
heart  has  a  bit  of  a  story  the  maker  is  not  reluc- 
tant to  telL  This  little  touch  of  fine  arts  gives  to 
camps  a  pleasant,  home-like  look ;  and  I  have 
seen  many  a  soldier  putting  the  fimil  polish  to  a 

SBarl  trioiLet  by  the  light  of  his  inch  of  candle 
aring  firom  a  bayonet,  as  earnest  over  his  work 
as  if  the  shell  possessed  the  charm  of  Aladdin's 
lamp,  and  rubbing  it  would  summon  spirits  po- 
tent if  not  gray."       

A  Soldiee's  Adventure. — William  M.  Heck- 
er,  a  soldier  belonging  to  one  of  the  Indiana  regi- 
ments, gives  the  Allowing  account  of  his  adven- 
tures in  returning  from  the  expedition  to  Grenada, 
Mississippi,  which  destroyed  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  Southern  railroad  stock,  from  which 
will  be  gathered  a  better  understanding  of  what 
the  soldiers  had  often  to  endure  in  service  of  which 
no  mention  is  ever  made,  than  from  the  elaborate 
lamentations  of  elegant  writers.  After  the  dash 
upon  Grenada,  and  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
track,  he,  with  seventeen  other  men,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Shaddock,  was  sent  out  to  gather  up 
mules.  Here  his  adventures  begin,  and  he  thus 
tells  them : 

"  We  gathered  up  a  lot  of  mules,  and  when  we 
got  back  to  the  road  we  were  four  hours  behind 
the  column,  with  about  two  hundred  rebels  be- 
tween us.  We  had  arrived  to  within  six  miles 
of  Cold  Water  Springs  before  we  knew  of  this. 
Here  the  rebels  had  a  skirmish  with  the  rear  of 
our  advance  column,  and  we  took  a  side  road, 
intending  to  go  around  them  and  cross  the 
river  at  another  place.  When  we  reached  there, 
however,  the  bridge  had  been  burned,  the  river 
was  full  of  snags,  very  deep,  and  about  five  rods 
wide,  with  a  few  rebels  on  each  side  to  guard  it. 
We  did  not  ofier  to  hurt  them ;  neither  did  they 
propose  to  molest  us.  I  swam  my  horse  across 
nrst,  being  the  best  swimmer.    Many  of  the  boys 


could  not  get  their  horses  across,  and  called  to 
me  to  help  them.  Charles  Keatch  and  m3rself 
stripped  off  and  *  went  in,' and  all  the  horses  but 
one  were  soon  over,  and  the  men  crossed  on  logs, 
about  fifteen  yards  below.  I  swam  back  after 
the  horse  still  remaining,  but  it  wotdd  not  come. 
As  I  was  returning,  about  one  hundred  rebels 
charged  lip  the  other  side,  and  fired  at  the  boys 
on  the  side  I  was  going  to.  They  didn't  see  me 
until  I  attempted  to  cumb  up  the  bank.  They 
then  began  gelling  at  a  desperate  rate,  and  fired 
twenty  or  thirty  shots  at  me,  the  balls  striking 
all  around.  I  was  an  excellent  mark  for  theci. 
I  got  upon  the  bank,  but  could  not  get  to  mx 
clothing  or  arms.  I,  however,  saw  a  rifle  lying 
near,  and  picked  it  up,  and  ran  back  about  two 
rods,  and  stopped.  The  other  boys  had  taken 
cover  behind  trees,  and  the  Lieutenant  ordered 
mo  to  do  the  same.  I  told  him  I  would  not  do 
it  until  I  ^ot  my  clothes ;  but  the  rebel  bullets 
came  so  thick  ana  fast  that  I  was  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  way  the  best  I  could.  I  fired  three  good 
shots  at  them.  Some  of  them  went  up  and  oUiers 
down  the  river,  until  they  got  into  such  shape  as 
to  cross-fire  on  us.  I  was  only  about  three  steps 
from  Hardu  when  he  was  shot  in  the  breast  I 
started  to  go  to  him,  but  the  balls  came  so  thick 
I  couldn't 

"The  rest  of  the  boys  had  got  back  about 
twenty  rods  by  this  time,  and  called  to  me  to 
come  in ;  so  I  shouldered  my  rifle  and  followed, 
and  ran  about  a  mile  before  I  stopped.  Here  we 
were  fired  into,  and  ran  another  mile,  and  hid  in 
some  canebrakes,  Keatch  and  I  being  stark  naked. 
I  left  my  horse  and  all  my  equipments,  my  arms, 
consisting  of  a  five-shooting  revolving  rifle  and  a 
Colt's  revolver,  every  bit  of  my  clothing  and  big 
boots.  One  of  the  boys  loaned  me  a  pair  of 
drawers,  and  another  a  blouse,  and  I  tied  a  hand- 
kerchief over  my  head.  We  lay  until  dark,  and 
then  took  a  northerly  course,  directed  by  the 
stars.  We  ran  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a 
rebel  camp,  and  had  to  back  out ;  went  through 
the  woods,  over  bluffs,  swamps,  brier  patches, 
and  of  all  the  times  you  ever  neard  of,  this  beat 
them.  One  time  we  got  to  a  bluff'  where  it  was 
about  twenty-five  feet  perpendicularly  down.  We 
let  ourselves  over  by  the  grubs,  and  travelled 
nearly  all  night  in  the  woods.  About  an  hour 
before  day  we  got  within  four  miles  of  Hernando, 
having  travelled  eight  miles,  and  lay  down  till 
daylight.  There  were  now  only  ten  of  us  to- 
gether; some  had  arms,  and  some  hadn*t 

"  After  daylight  the  Lieutenant  and  I  went  out 
to  find  a  road,  so  as  to  get  the  right  start  We 
got  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and,  after 
hunting  about  an  ho\ir,  gave  up.  We  then  lay 
down  again  (it  was  foggy).  Then  we  took  a  due 
north  course  through  the  woods,  and  travcileJ 
until  noon,  when  we  became  so  weak  that  %\e 
could  hardly  go  farther,  as  we  had  not  eaten 
anything  since  the  morning  before.  The  Lieu- 
tenant here  lay  in  the  bushes,  and  I  went  up  to 
an  old  log  house,  and  told  the  old  man  there  that 
I  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Yankees  at 
Grenada,  and  had  escaped  from  them  the  night 
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before.  He  took  pity  on  me,  and  a  good  meal 
was  proTided,  which  I  ate  Trith  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  and 
cursed  the  Yankees  up  and  down  at  a  ffreat  rate. 
I  was  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  food  to  eat  on 
the  road,  which  I  gave  to  the  Lieutenant,  and 
also  a  hat  to  keep  the  sun  from  burning  me. 
Boots  and  shoes  he  was  minus  ot  We  kej;>t  in 
the  swamps  all  day. 

*' About  sundown  we  arrived  within  eighteen 
miles  of  Germantown,  and  were  entirely  'used 
up.'  We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  naif-way 
union  man,  ana  got  supper,  and  revived  so  as 
to  ^  on  eight  mites  farther.  Here  we  gave  out 
entirely,  and  lay  down  and  rested  until  morning, 
and  then  started,  and  went  within  two  miles  of 
camp,  and  I  gave  out  again.  The  Lieutenant 
made  out  to  get  in,  and  sent  men  and  a  horse 
out  after  me.  I  reached  there  a  little  before 
noon,  my  feet  swollen  nearly  as  big  as  half 
bushels,  and  all  cut  to  pieces.  I  was  so  sore 
the  next  morning  that  I  couldn't  stir,  but  felt 
well  evenr  other  way. 

**  The  boys  had  all  given  us  up,  and,  when  I 
went  in,  said  I  was  the  hardest  looking  sight  they 
ever  beheld.  They  did  everything  they  could  for 
my  comfort  Some  of  the  boys  said  they  were 
so  glad  of  our  safe  arrival,  they  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry." 


NEW  ORLEANS  WON  BACK. 

A  LAY  FOB  OUB  8AIL0BS. 
BT  BOBEBT  LOWELL. 

[The  opening  words  of  the  borden  are  a  scrap  of  an  old 
song  cauffht  np.] 

Catch.    O,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  morning, 
Up  in  the  morning  early ! 
There  lay  the  town  that  our  guns  looked 

down, 

With  its  streets  all  dark  and  surly. 

God  made  three  youths  to  walk  unscathed 

In  the  furnace  seven  times  hot ; 
And  when  smoky  flames  our  squadron  bathed. 

Amid  horrors  of  shell  and  shot, 
Then,  too,  it  was  God  that  brought  them  through 

That  death-crowded  thoroughuire : 
So  now,  at  six  bells,  the  church  pennons  flew, 

And  the  crews  went  all  to  prayer. 
Thank  God !  thank  God !  our  men  won  the  fight. 

Against  forts,  and  fleets,  and  flame : 
Thank  God !  they  have  given  our  flag  its  right. 

In  a  town  that  brought  it  shame. 

O,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  morning, 

Up  in  the  morning  early  ! 
Our  flag  hung  there,  in  the  fresh,  still  air. 

With  smoke  floating  soft  and  curly. 

Ten  days  for  the  deep  ships  at  the  bar ; 

Six  days  for  the  mortar-fleet. 
That  battered  the  great  forts  from  afar ; 

And  then,  to  that  deadly  street ! 
A  flash !    Our  strong  ships  snapped  the  boom 

To  the  fire-rafts  and  the  forts, 
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To  crush  and  crash,  and  flash  and  gloom. 
And  iron  beaks  fumbling  their  porta. 

From  the  dark  came  the  raft,  in  flame  and  smoke ; 
In  the  dark  came  the  iron  beak  ; 

But  our  sailors'  hearts  were  stouter  than  oak. 
And  the  false  foe's  iron  weak. 

O,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  morning, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ! 
Before  they  knew,  they  had  burst  sa& 
through. 

And  left  the  forts  grim  and  burly. 

Though  it  be  brute's  work,  not  man's,  to  tear 

lave  limbs  like  shivered  wood. 
Yet,  to  dare,  and  to  stand,  and  to  take  death  for 
share, 

Are  as  much  as  the  angels  could. 
Our  men  towed  the  blazing  rafts  ashore ; 

They  battered  the  great  rams  down ; 
Scarce  a  wreck  floated  where  was  a  fleet  before. 

When  our  ships  came  up  to  the  town. 
There  were  miles  of  batteries  yet  to  be  dared. 

But  they  quenched  these  all,  as  in  play ; 
Then  with  their  yards  squared,  their  guns'  mouths 
bared. 

They  held  the  great  town  at  bay. 

O,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  mornings 

Up  in  the  morning  early ! 
Our  stout  ships  came  through  shell,  shot, 
and  flame. 

But  the  town  will  not  always  be  surly ; 

Fto  this  Crescent  City  takes  to  its  breast 

The  Father  of  Waters'  tide ; 
And  here  shall  the  wealth  of  our  world*  in  tha 
West, 

Meet  wealth  of  the  world  beside : 
Here  the  date-palm  and  the  olive  flnd 

A  near  and  equal  sun ; 
And  a  hundred  broad,  deep  rivers  wind 

To  the  summer-sea  in  one : 
Here  the  Fall  steals  all  old  \^^ter's  ioe^ 

And  the  Spring;  steals  all  his  snow ; 
While  he  but  smiles  at  their  artifioe* 

And  like  his  own  nature  go. 

O,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  morning, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ! 
May  that  flag  float  here  till  the  earth's  last 
year, 

\^th  the  lake  mists  fSur  and  peazlj^ 


Lettebs   fbom  Home.  —  Occupatioft  is    a' 
grand  thing,  and  quite  as  important  im  the  tone- 
and  heart  of  an  army  as  hard  bread  and  bacon. 
The  monster  against  which  Dr.  Kane  fought  so* 
successfully  in  the  Arctic  n^ht,  with  theatre  and 
frolic,  wanders  listlessly  un  and  down  our  camps. 
Would  you  believe — ana  yet  it  ia  true -^ that, 
many  a  poor  fellow  in  this  armv  of  the  Cum*-. 
beiland  nas  literally  d$Bd  to  go  %ome ;  died  of 
the  terrible,  unsatimd  longing,  homesickness  P* 
that  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  many  a  disease  bearing 
a  learned  name?    It  ia  languor,  debility,  low 
fever,  loss  of  appetite,  sleeplessness,  death ;  and 
vet,  through  all,  it  is  only  that  sad  thing  they  call 
Nostalgia.    Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  boy 
who  **  toys  him  down  and  dies,''  a-hungM«d  and 
ttarving  for  home,  does  iM)t  faU  as  well  and  truly 
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hii  heart  out  ?  Againat  it  the  Surgeon  combati 
in  ruD,  for  "  vho  can  nuoister  to  a  nmid  die- 
eaaedP" 

The  loved  one*  at  home  hare  something  to  an- 
•wer  for  in  thia  biuiiieiH,  and  it  pains  roe  to  think 
that  mora  than  one  man  has  let  his  life  alip  out 
of  a  gru^  too  weak  to  hold  it,  just  because  hi* 
dearest  friends  did  not  send  him  a  prescription 
once  a  week  — price  three  cents —  a  letter  from 
home.  Is  some  poor  fellow  sinking  at  heart  be- 
cause you  do  not  write  him?  If  thera  is,  lav  mjr 
letter  down  at  once  and  write  your  own,  and  taay 
He  who  tent  a  messenger  all  the  way  from 
Heaven  to  earth  with  glad  tidings,  forgive  you 
for  deferring  a  hope  to  lome  lolaier  bo}-.  You 
would  not  wonder  at  m^  warmth  had  you  »een 
that  boy  waiting  and  waiting,  as  I  have,  for  one 
Cttle  word  from  somebody.  Too  proud  to  own, 
and  yet  too  sincere  to  quite  conceal  it,  he  tries  to 
strangle  the  thought  of  home,  and  goes  into  the 
battle,  whence  he  never  comes  forth.  Let  me 
relate  one  incident.  An  Indiana  soldier  was 
struck  in  the  breast  at  Chickamauga  and  fell. 
The  bullet's  errand  was  about  done  when  it 
reached  him ;  it  pierced  coat  and  underclothing, 
and  there  was  force  enough  left  in  it  to  wound, 
if  not  to  kill  him ;  it  had  to  work  its  way  through 
a  precious  padtage  of  lune  letters,  Indited  by  one 
dear  hefut,  and  traced  by  one  dear  hand ;  that 
done,  the  bullet's  power  expended,  there  it  lay 
aaleep  against  the  soldier's  breast !  Have  you 
been  m^iog  such  a  shield,  dear  hdy,  for  any- 
body P  Take  care  that  it  does  not  lack  oM  letter 
of  being  bullet-proof. —  £.  F.  Taghr. 


Incidents  or  Ciiickamacga.  —  Colonel  John 
T.  Wilder,  of  Indiana,  who  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  relates  these  incidents  : 
"  There  was  fearful  slaughter  of  Longstreet's  men 
at  the  time  they  were  driving  bock  the  left  wing 
of  the  nationals.  This  celebrated  corps,  as  des- 
perate Holdiers  as  ever  lived,  attacking  tno  divis- 
ions. Van  Cieve's  and  Davis',  to  the  right  and  a 
little  in  front  of  Wilder,  separated  them  and 
pushed  on  through  the  open  space,  yelping  —  the 
rebel  shout  is  a  yelp,  instead  of  a  civUized  hur- 
rah-^aiid  eonSdent  of  victorj-.  A  portion  of 
them  had  to  cross  a  small  field,  behind  which,  in 
the  bordering  woods,  Wilder  lay,  and  through 
which  ran  a  ditch  five  or  six  feet  dei-p,  to  carry 
off  the  water  of  an  adjacent  stream  or  nn-amn. 

"  As  the  rebels  entered  this  lield,  iu  heavy 
masses,  fully  exposed,  the  mounted  infantry,  with 
their  seven-shooting  riOes,  kept  up  a  continuous 
blast  of  Gre  upon  them,  nhile  Lilly,  witli  his  In- 
diana battery,  hurled  through  ihera  double-shot- 
ted canister  from  his  tcn-))0under  rifles,  at  less 
than  five  hundred  j-ards.  The  cflcct  was  awfuL 
Every  shot  seemed  to  tell.  The  head  of  the 
column,  aa  it  was  pu).hed  on  by  tliose  behind,  ap- 
peared to  melt  awn)',  or  sink  into  the  earth,  for 
though  continuoJty  moving  it  got  no  nearer.  It 
broke  at  last,  and  fell  bock  in  great  disorder.  It 
waa  rallied  and  came  on  again,  and  with  a  dea- 
pemU  r»olution  pushed  thruug'h  t^  aoM  fo«  xa 


the  ditch.  Here  oU  who  could  get  in  took  ahel- 
ter.  Instantly  Lilly  wheeled  two  of  htv  guns  and 
poured  rizht  down  the  whole  length  of  the  ditdi 
his  horrible  double  canisteiL  Hardlv  a  man  got 
out  of  it  alive.- 'At  this  point,'  said  Wilder, '  it  ac- 
tually seemed  a  pity  to  kill  them  so.  They  fell 
in  heaps,  and  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  order  the 
Bring  to  cease,  to  end  the  awful  nght.'  But 
the  merciless  seven-shooters  and  canister  would 
not  stop,  and  agiun  the  boasted  fiower  of  Lee's 
army  was  crusned  into  a  disorderly  mob  and 
driven  off. 

"  When  the  ffringceaaed,  one  could  have  walked 
for  two  hundred  yards  down  that  ditch  on  dead 
rebels,  without  ever  touching  the  ground." 


Abmy  Discipline.  —  A  soldier  of  the  Second 
regiment  of  Rhode  Island,  writing  from  Brandy 
Station,  Virginia,  says :  "  Military  discipline, 
though  neither  novel  nor  interesting  in  the  army, 
would  present  many  scenes  and  incidents  of  cu- 
rious interest  to  the  uninitiated.  Let  us  take  a 
short  walk  through  the  regimental  guard-house* 
of  this  brigade.  At  the  flrit,  which  is  that  of  the 
Second  Kbodc  Island,  we  see  one  with  his  knap- 
sack strapped  on  bis  back,  and  a  stick  of  wood 
weighing,  say  forty  pounds,  on  his  shoulder. 
With  these  he  walks  a  beat  of  twenty  paces  for 
ten  hours.  Crime,  absent  from  duty  without 
leave  and  without  reasonable  excuse.  Another 
walks  a  similar  beat,  with  knapsack  and  musket 
Ele  was  corporal  of  guard,  but  was  reduced  to  the 
position  of  private,  and  sentenced  to  walk  his 
[teat  twelve  hours,  for  sending  a  private  to  post 
his  guard  while  he  slept.  We  pass  to  anoiher 
guara-house.  Here  we  find  a  man  bucked  and 
gagged.  Crime,  drunkenness.  The  operation 
consists  of  putting  a  stick  in  the  mouth,  with  a 
siring  ])assed  from  each  end  around  the  back  of 
Lhe  head.  The  bucking  process  consists  of  tying 
the  hands  together  secureljr,  placing  them  over 
the  knees,  and  running  a  stick  lhrou<;h  under  the 
knees  and  over  the  arms.  Still  another  has  his 
tiands  lied  together  and  fastened  as  for  up  a  tree 
as  he  can  conveniently  reach.  He  also  is  gagged. 
These  have  three  hours  on,  and  one  off  for  twelve 
hours.  We  pass  to  a  third  guard-bouse.  Here 
is  one  who  has  skulked  from  duty.  He  has  a 
large  pile  of  stone  to  move  some  twenty  feet,  a 
task  many  times  as  arduous  as  the  fatigue  duly 
he  shirked.  Near  by  is  a  grave  fresh  dug  anil 
rounded  up,  with  a  head  sticking  out  at  one  end. 
At  his  bead  stands  a  board  prepared  and  marked 
in  large  letters : 

HERE    LIES 

GEORGE    MARS, 


"  Doubtless  the  good  friends  at  home  would 
think  this  severe,  but  it  is  deemed  necessary  for 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  by  military  oommaod- 
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The  Fight  at  Port  Hudson.  — A  citizen  of 
New  Orleans,  who  was  on  board  the  Richmond 
when  she  attempted,  with  the  rest  of  Farragut's 
fleet,  to  pass  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  fur- 
nishes the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
fight: 

"  A  minute  after,  fizz  went  a  rocket  firom  the 
opposite  (west)  bank  of  the  river,  and  shot  away 
up  into  the  air,  while  another  seemed  to  rush 
across  the  river.  It  was  a  signal  that  we  were 
discovered ;  and  in  a  few  moments  a  sudden  flash 
appeared  on  the  dark  shore,  a  little  ahead  of  us, 
and  hang  went  the  first  gun.  Then  another  and 
another,  in  quick  succession.  It  was  now  just 
twenty-two  minutes  past  eleven. 

"  All  at  once  the  Hartford  revealed  herself  just 
ahead  of  us,  a  flood  of  flame  lea))ing  from  her  side, 
and  a  great  cloud  of  white  smoke  rolling  up,  fol- 
lowed by  a  roar  like  the  loudest  and  sharpest 
thunder,  which  went  rolling  and  echoing  down 
the  river.  From  that  time  her  broadsides  con- 
tinued in  quick  succession.  The  mortar  schoon- 
ers, too,  opened  from  their  station  below  —  a  sul- 
len bellow,  and  then  a  shooting  star  traversing 
the  sky  in  a  vast  curve,  and  dropping  on  the  bluff 
with  a  loud  explosion. 

**  All  was  quiet  and  silent  with  us ;  but  now 
shot  and  shell  began  to  whiz  overhead;  and  it 
was  plain  that  we,  too,  were  aimed  at  in  the  rapid 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Cummings  said,  with  a 
firm,  quiet  voice,  'Point  your  guns  two  points 
forward  of  the  beam ;  aim  at  every  flash,  and  give 
them  grape  and  canister  as  fast  as  you  can.  Fire 
coolly,  and  don't  hurry.  Now,  give  them  the  bow 
guns.  Now,  the  whole  broadside.'  llie  blaze, 
and  concussion,  and  crash  of  this  last  were  terrific. 
It  took  me  some  minutes  to  comprehend  that  our 
fire,  which  was  most  startling  to  eye  and  ear,  was 
friendly,  and  to  enjoy  and  exult  in  it. 

"  The  real  terrors  were  those  swift  flashes  on 
the  shore,  and  the  missiles  that  went  crashing  and 
hissing  over  and  around  us.  The  first  effective 
shot  that  I  saw  was  a  shell,  which  buitt  in  the 
side  near  me,  and  set  it  on  fire ;  but  this  was  soon 
extinguished.  A  twenty-pounder  Parrott  shot 
had,  however,  already*  entered  near  the  after  gun, 
worked  by  marines,  killed  two  men,  and  knocked 
down,  though  with  slight  injuries,  some  twelve 
men  —  in  fact,  demolished  a  whole  ^un*s  crew. 
Showers  of  splinters  from  the  rigging  fell  all 
over  us.  Our  tremendous  fire,  however,  seemed 
to  silence  the  lower  batteries,  until  our  own  smoke 
enwrapped  the  ship  so  that  we  could  not  see  half 
its  length,  and  had  to  cease  filing  to  let  the  smoke 
clear  away,  for  fear  we  should  go  ashore.  This 
was  done  several  times. 

"  Meanwhile  we  were  slowly  ranging  up,  mtkin 
a  humlred  yards  of  the  batteries  (some  thmk  less), 
as  I  could  plainly  see  by  the  fiashes,  and  also  by 
fires  which  the  enemy  had  kindled  on  the  bluff 
The  Hartford,  revealed  at  times  by  her  blazing 
guns ;  the  ships  following,  pouring  in  their  fire ;  the 
rapid  and  deadlv  fire  from  the  shore ;  the  cool- 
ness and  yet  ardor  of  all  our  people,  officers  and 
men,  —  all  this  is  more  than  I  can  describe.  At 
this  time'I  went,  at  the  Captain's  request,  to  carry 


the  word  from  Mr.  Terry  (second  Lieutenant), 
who,  with  heroic  coolness  and  great  skill,  was  on 
the  lookout  forward,  to  the  men  at  the  wheeL 
Two  or  three  minutes  afler  I  left  there,  a  round 
shot  took  off  Mr.  Cummings'  left  leg,  just  above 
the  ankle,  knocking  him  off  the  bricfge  to  the 
deck,  and  he  was  carried  below.  Captain  Alden 
was  also  thrown  down,  but  not  hurt 

"  We  were  now  abreast  of  the  upper  battery, 
and  nearly  *past  Port  Hudson.'  1  called  out, 
'  There  is  the  low  land  above  the  bluff,'  as  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it,  from  the  forecastle,  by  the  flash 
of  a  gun.  We  were  just  heading  around  to  turn 
the  point,  and  go  up  the  other  reach  out  of  fire, 
when  a  loud  and  sharp  'sh-h-h-h'  was  heard 
amidships,  and  a  cloud  or  steam  came  pouring  out 
of  the  steam-pipe,  and  un  from  the  engine-room. 
The  sight  and  sound  of  this  evidently  guided  the 
enemy's  fire,  for  it  was  concentrated  upon  us,  and 
with  redoubled  rapidity.  We  were  evidently  also 
no  longer  making  progress  against  the  mighty 
current  which  sweeps  around  there,  and  were 
therefore  a  stationary  target,  within  short  musket 
range  of  their  biggest  guns.  Besides,  we  ( ould 
scarcely  hear  or  see  anything  on  the  deck  for  the 
steam.  A  moment  more,  and  we  might  have 
drifted  ashore,  and  been  torn  to  nieces  by  shot 
and  shell;  surrender,  1  am  satisned,  we  never 
should  have  done. 

*' '  Starboard ! '  shouted  C!aptain  Alden,  and  we 
went  about  rapidly;  and  with  the  steerage-way 
which  the  Genesee  was  able  to  give  us,  we  went 
swiftly  down,  passing  all  the  batteries,  under  this 
terrific  fire,  and  brought  up  at  our  old  anchorage 
ground.  The  last  I  saw  of  the  Hartford  was  by 
one  of  her  own  illuminations,  as  she  sailed  rap- 
idly up  the  reach  above  Port  Hudson,  looking  as 
stanch  and  stately  as  ever,  from  her  water-line 
to  her  trucks,  and  with  her  cloak  of  battle-smoke 
thrown  around  her  fighting  side. 

'*It  was  only  after  we  were  disabled  that  I 
learned  of  Mr.  Cummings'  misfortune,  and  then 
from  Captain  Alden,  who  was  greatly  affected  by 
it,  more  even  than  by  his  great  disappointment 
At  his  request  I  went  below  to  see  Mr.  Cummings, 
and  to  carry  him  a  most  affectionate  message. 
The  mangled  hero,  awaidng  amputation,  asked 
me  what  we  were  doing ;  and  when  I  told  him 
we  were  nearly  out  of  danger,  having  been  dis- 
abled in  our  steam  and  compelled  to  dron  back, 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  disappointment.  *'0,'  said 
he,  *  1  would  have  given  my  other  leg  to  have 
gone  by.'  A  noble  tar  lying  there,  terribly 
wounded,  and  who  died  soon  after,  said,  'Mr. 
Cummings,  don't  give  up  the  ship.'  '  No,  How- 
ard,' saia  he,  *  we  won't  give  up  the  ship.'  All 
the  officers  and  men  were  greatly  grieved  at  Mr. 
Cummii^'  wound. 

'*  We  had  hardly  let  go  the  anchor  when  a  light 
began  to  show  above,  increasing  rapidly.  We 
feared  it  was  one  of  our  consort  ships,  all  of  which 
wo  had  hoped  had  passed  up  successfully.  ^  Con« 
jectures  were  divided  between  the  flag-ship,  the 
Monongahela,  and  the  MississippL  Soon  aifter  a 
boat's  crew  of  the  Mississippi  came  on  board,  and 
reported  her  hopelessly  aground  and  abandoned* 
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We  still  feared  that  the  fire  might  be  on  another 
ship.  But  soon  the  flames  got  such  headway  that 
they  revealed  the  form  of  thiat  stanch  and  yaliant 
old  ship ;  and  we  also  learned  that  the  Mononga- 
hela  had  returned  to  her  anchorage,  while  the 
flag-ship  was  doubtless  safe  above.  Altera  while 
the  Mississippi  swung  ofi*,  headed  down  stream, 
and  sailed  right  towards  us,  blazing  to  the  top  of 
her  masts,  a  glorious  but  mournful  and  even  ter- 
rible sight,  for  we  could  not  get  out  of  her  way. 
She  soon,  however,  sheered  off  to  our  port,  and 
ifWept  down  past,  firing  off  her  port  guns  only  a 
little  before  she  passed  us;  and  so,  amid  ex- 
plodiiu^  shells,  she  passed  down  the  river  out 
of  sight,  and  blew  up,  away  below,  about  five 
o'dock. 

**  It  was  half  past  one  when  we  let  go  our  an- 
chor, so  that  we  nad  been  nearly  two  hours  under 
fire ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  any  one  could 
compose  himself  to  sleep,  though  I  did  get  some 
three  hours'  rest  The  next  morning  was  de- 
voted to  cleaning  up  the  soiled  and  blood-stained 
dedis,  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  receiving  our 
unlucky  comrades  of  the  Mississippi,  a  noble  set 
of  officers  and  men,  with  the  heroic  Captain  Smith 
at  their  head,  all  worthy  to  be  the  snipmates  of 
the  '  Hichmonds '  (I  could  not  say  more),  prepar- 
ing the  deck  for  burial,  and  writing  home,  A 
heavy  rain  delayed  some  of  these  thin|;s. 

^  The  next  morning  (Monday),  havmg  sent  off 
to  the  dty  our  guests  of  the  Mississippi,  with  Mr. 
Cumminss  (whose  valuable  life  seemed  about  to 
be  spared  to  us,  to  his  family,  to  his  country),  the 
crew  was  mustered  at  nine.  Captain  Alden  made 
a  pithy  speech  to  them  of  praise  for  their  cool- 
ness, bravery,  and  fidelity,  and  then  prayers  were 
offered  by  the  acting  Cliaplain,  and  thanksgiving 
for  our  deliverance.  It  was  a  most  solemn  and 
beautiful  termination  to  these  transactions.  The 
dead  being  buried  with  all  solemnity,  repairs  were 
at  once  commenced,  and  by  the  next  day  we 
had  steam  up,  and  were  <  ready  for  any  ordinary 


service. 
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REBEL    ATTEMPT    TO    TAKE    A  TRAIN, 
AND    HOW   IT    CAME    OUT.« 

BY  DANIEL  D.  STEEL,  COMPANY  O,  SEVENTY- EIGHTH 
NEW  YORK  STATE  VETEBAN  VOLUNTEERS. 

Attention  to  these  verses, 

And  I  will  tell  no  lies : 
'Tis  how  the  rebels  come  to  take 

The  Yankees  by  surprise. 
They  come  with  empty  haversacks, 

A  victory  for  to  gain ; 
They  said  they  would  draw  our  rations 

When  they  took  our  wagon  train. 

«  About  midnight  of  October  28,  1863,  the  rebels 
came  off  from  Lookout  Mountain  into  Lookout  Valley, 
at  Wauhatchie,  Tennessee,  to  capture  the  Eleventh 
corps  supply  train ;  but,  to  their  mortification  and 
chagrin,  it  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  White  Star 
division  (Second  division,  Twelfth  corps),  who  gave 
them  a  sound  thrashing,  and  they  fled  back,  helter- 
skelter,  in  dismay,  into  their  lines,  vrith  considera- 
ble loss. 


They  came  so  dose  upon  us, 

So  slyly  they  did  creep. 
They  thought  they  had  surdy  esoglit 

The  YaiJcee  h&ys  asleep. 
They  fired  in  upon  us; 

Tiiey  don't  deny  this  tale; 
But  when  the^  saw  the  «  White  Star,** 

Their  appetites  did  fiuL 

Thej  said  they  never  saw  the  like 

Smce  ever  Aey  were  bomj 
Before  they  would  fight  the  White  Star, 

They  would  go  and  live  on  com. 
Away  they  went  on  double-quick. 

Saying,  '<  If  we  come  again. 
We  will  take  our  rations  with  us. 

For  fear  we  will  miss  the  train." 

It  was  on  the  road  these  sraybacks 

Their  comrades  they  did  meet ; 
Some  wanted  Yankee  hard  tack» 

While  others  wanted  meat. 
The  Yankees  would  not  give  it  up. 

As  sure  as  we  are  bom ; 
Methinks  we  heard  the  General  say, 

We  would  have  to  live  upon  com. 

Had  we  have  known  what  we  know  now, 

We  would  never  went  so  hi ; 
We  never  thought  the  Yankee  train 

Was  guarded  by  the  Star. 
Where  is  the  rest  of  our  boys } 

Why  did  they  not  oome  back  ? 
They  were  taken  sick  upon  the  field. 

By  receiving  Yankee  tack. 

Now  Geary  savs,  **  If  that's  their  game. 

We'll  go  and  drive  them  back ; 
We'll  go  and  take  Uieir  waeon  train, 

And  dine  upon  rebel  tacK. 
We'll  charge  up  Lookout  Mountain,  boys. 

Where  £ey  have  made  a  stand  to  fight ; 
WVll  take  them  when  they  are  wide  awake, 

And  not  go  at  night. 

On*November,  the  twenty-fourth. 

General  Geary  took  in  hand 
To  drive  them  off  the  mountain, 

Where  they  have  made  a  stand. 
He  took  with  him  a  little  force, 

Advanced  upon  the  hill ; 
Said  he,  "  My  boys,  we'll  go  and  see 

How  Hardee  likes  his  dnll." 

They  looked  upon  our  little  force, 

Ajb  it  was  drawing  nigh ; 
They  said,  **  I  wonder  if  tlic  Yanks 

Are  coming  up  to  die  ?  " 
They  then  sot  in  their  breastworks, 

They  said  they  would  have  some  fun ; 
For  up  the  mountain  they  were  sure 

The  Yankees  could  not  come. 

They  laid  there  in  their  breastworks, 

But  little  did  they  fear. 
Until  they  saw  the  White  Star 

Advancing  in  their  rear ; 
It  came  so  close  upon  them, 

It  glittered  like  the  gold. 
Which  sent  a  terror  to  their  hearts, 

And  made  their  blood  run  cold. 
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••  Our  breastworks  are  not  made  arighti" 

The  Johnny  Bebs  did  cry ; 
While  on  every  side  they  lieard  the  word, 

«  Surrender,  Bebs,  or  die ! " 
They  left  their  shoes  and  stockings, 

Through  bushes  they  did  creep, 
While  stones  and  briers  plenty 

Came  in  contact  with  their  feet 

On  Missionary  Ridge  they  got. 

Determined  not  to  run ; 
The  Stars  followed  after  them. 

And  captured  all  their  guns. 
Now  Johnny  Rebs,  they  Kit  so  bad. 

They  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
They  turned  around  to  look  for  Bragg, 

But  he  had  skedaddled  too. 

Now  Johnny  Bebs  have  gone  so  far, 

We  cannot  see  their  flag ; 
Jeff  Dayis  says  he'll  have  revenge, 

And  lajTS  it  all  to  Bragg. 
But  when  he  comes  he'll  find  the  Star ; 

We'll  meet  him  hand  to  hand, 
Determined  they  will  not  be  whipped 

By  any  such  a  man. 

Here's  health  to  brave  General  Oeary,  boys, 

Likewise  to  General  Green ; 
Success  to  the  Veteran  Volunteers, 

And  Colonel  Hamerstine. 
We  have  showed  the  Rebs  a  Yankee  trick. 

And  will  do  the  same  again 
When  they  come  to  catch  us  Yanks  asleep, 

And  take  our  wagon  train. 


The  narrator,  a  young  Irishman,  like  many 
others  of  his  nation,  joined,  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  America,  Sheridan's  brigade.  It  was  in 
one  of  those  forced  marches  when  they  had  driven 
back  the  enemy,  and  bad  been  in  the  saddle  sev- 
eral consecutive  days  and  nights,  that  this  trooper 
availed  himself  of  a  temporary  halt  to  slip  from 
his  nddle  and  stretch  hmiself  upon  the  tuif — 
his  horse,  meanwhile,  browsing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  He  had  slept  for  some  little  time,  when 
he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  frantic  pawing 
of  his  horse  at  his  side.  Fatigued  bv  his  long 
ride,  he  did  not  rouse  at  once,  but  lay  in  that 
partially  conscious  state  which  so  frequently  at- 
tends great  physical  prostration.  Soon,  however, 
the  faithful  animal,  perceiving  that  its  efforts  had 
failed  to  accomplish  their  object,  licked  his  face, 
and  placing  its  mouth  dose  to  his  ear,  uttered  a 
loud  snort.  Now  thoroughly  awake,  he  sprang 
up,  and  as  the  horse  turned  ror  him  to  mount,  he 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  comrades  had  all 
disappeared,  and  that  the  enemy  were  coming 
down  upon  him  at  full  gallop.  Once  mounted, 
the  fiedthful  beast  bore  him  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  safely  from  the  danger,  and  soon  placed 
him  among  his  companions.  *<  Thus,"  he  added, 
with  emotion,  "  the  noble  fellow  saved  me  from 
captivity,  and  perhaps  firom  death.** 


One  of  a  Hundred.  —  A  rural  conscript  ap- 
peared before  a  Board  of  Enrolment,  and  desired 
to  be  exempted  forthwith,  that  he  might  return 
to  his  country  home.  "  What  are  your  claims  ?  " 
demanded  thie  Doctor.  <*  Fm  entirely  dependent 
upon  mymother  for  support^**  was  tne  mnocent 
reply.  Whereupon,  thus  the  Doctor,  while  a  smile 
famtly  illumined  the  face  of  the  Board :  '*  I  am 
happy  to  assure  you,  my  honest-hearted  friend, 
that  the  government  is  prepared  at  once  to  re- 
lieve your  mother  of  so  unsuitable  a  burden,  and 
assume  your  entire  charge  and  expense  during 
the  next  three  years,  without  the  slightest  re- 
course to  the  maternal  fount  for  support  or  suc- 
cor." The  young  draftee  appeared  a  little  bewil- 
dered, and  referred  to  the  papers  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  matter. 


An  Affectionate  Horse. — Many  instances 
have  been  given  by  travellers  of  the  affection 
shown  by  the  Arabian  horses  towards  their  mas- 
ters ;  and  so  mudi,  also,  has  been  written  to 
prove  their  sagacity,  as  to  make  one  believe,  at 
times,  that  they  must  be  endowed  with  an  insUnct 
which  approacnes  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  rea- 
soning faculty  of  a  human  being.  We  very  much 
doubt  if  among  the  feats  narrated  of  the  horses 
of  the  East  any  can  be  found  that  exceeds  in  af- 
fectionate devotion  the  following  incident,  which 
was  told  by  the  soldier  to  whom  it  occurred. 


Stort  of  the  *'  Albemarle.'' — On  the  night 
of  the  27th  of  October,  1864,  a  small  steam 
launch  left  Albemarle  Sound,  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Roanoke  River. 

So  small  that  she  looked  more  like  a  yawl  than 
a  war  vessel,  and  with  no  signs  of  armament, 
there  was  nothing  about  her  to  excite  suspicion 
or  to  awaken  hope.  Yet  she  had  been  prepared 
and  fitted  up,  manned  b^  a  picked  crew  oi  vol- 
unteers, and  furnished  with  a  terrible  engine  of 
destruction,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fighting  and 
sinking  the  most  formidable  war-vessel,  after  the 
Merrimac,  that  rebel  skill  had  been  able  to  launch 
upon  the  Southern  waters. 

The  Albemarle  had  come  out  from  the  recesses 
of  Roanoke  River  in  April,  and  for  six  months 
had  been  the  champion  of  the  Southern  waters, 
and  the  terror  of  the  North  Carolina  squadron. 

Twice  she  had  fought  long  pitched  battles  with 
some  of  the  best  war- vessels  m  the  United  States 
navy,  and  had  come  out  almost  unscathed  from  a 
fierce  storm  of  hundred  pound  Parrotts,  nine- 
inch  solid  shot,  percussion  shell,  shrapnel,  and  all 
the  formidable  enginery  of  modem  naval  war- 
fare. 

Torpedoes  had  been  sunk  for  her,  and  men  had 
swum  the  river  at  midnieht  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing some  secret  and  sufficiently  destructive  agent 
to  bear  upon  her  mailed  sides.  But  she  had  so 
far  escaped  all  open  attacks,  and  all  secret  tor- 
pedo plots. 

The  little  steam  launch  that  was  now  stealing 
up  to  attack  the  iron«clad  giant  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Cushinff,  an  officer  who  brought  to 
naval  adventure  the  headlong  daih  of  the  plafi* 
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ground,  combined  with  the  coolness  and  skill  of 
an  admiraL 

Of  an  age  and  appearance  that  seemed  to  in- 
dicate an  enthusiast  in  boat-racin|f,  rather  than 
in  fighting  iron-clads,  he  had  associated  his  name 
with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits,  and  the 
most  fearless  and  dashing  adventures  of  the  war. 

Having  on  previous  occasions  ^ned  the  ad- 
miration of  the  department  by  his  daring  and 
adventurous  heroism,  he  had  been  selected  to 
command  this  picket-boat,  and  use  her  in  apply- 
ing to  the  Albemarle  a  torpedo  of  extraordinary 
power,  which  had  been  invented  by  chief  engi- 
neer W.  W.  Wood,  and  whose  arrangements  and 
application  were  suggested  by  Rear- Admiral  Greg- 
ory and  his  able  assistants.  During  the  summer 
of'^1864,  the  gallant  voung  officer  had  ffone  on  to 
New  York.  Admiral  Gregory  had  explained  and 
illustrated  the  best  manner  of  conducting  this 
novel  but  formidable  mode  of  attack,  but  the 
details  had  been  left  wholly  to  Lieutenant 
Gushing. 

No  service  could  be  more  fraught  with  danger. 
One  discharge  from  the  Whitworth  guns  of  the 
Albemarle  would  shatter  and  pierce  the  little 
picket-boaty  as  certainly  as  a  mime  ball  shot  at  an 
e^-shell.  And  the  torpedo  was  an  inventioi\ 
whose  recoil  might  prove  as  fatal  to  the  vessel 
which  carried  it  as  to  that  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied. 

The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
where  the  ram  was  moored  was  about  eight  miles. 
The  stream  was  on  an  average  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  lined  with  the  enemy's  pickets. 

The  launch  succeeded  in  passing  the  pickets, 
and  even  the  wreck  of  the  Southfield,  within 
twenty  yards,  without  discovery,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  not  challenged  till  within  hail  of  the 
lookout  on  the  Albemarle. 

One  of  the  Shamrock's  cutters,  which  he  had 
in  tow,  was  then  cast  oflf  by  Lieutenant  Gushing, 
and  ordered  back  down  the  river,  while  under  a 
full  head  of  steam  he  made  directly  for  the 
enemy. 

The  rebels  sprang  their  rattles,  rang  the  bell, 
and  commenced  firing.  The  light  of  a  fire  burn- 
ing on  the  shore  showed  the  iron-clad  made  fast 
to  the  wharf,  with  a  pen  of  logs  around  her  about 
thirty  feet  from  her  side. 

Passing  close  by  her,  the  launch  made  a  com- 
plete circle,  and  turning  so  as  to  strike  her  fairly, 
went  into  her,  bows  on.  By  this  time  the  enemy's 
fire  was  very  severe ;  but  the  Lieutenant  returned 
it  vigorously  with  grape.  An  instant  more,  and 
the  launch  had  struck  against  the  logs  of  the 
stockade,  behind  which  her  enemy  was  ensconced, 
breasting  them  in  some  feet,  and  her  bows  rest- 
ing on  them.  A  storm  of  bullets  now  swept  the 
decks  of  the  launch.  Three  pierced  the  clothing 
of  Lieutenant  Gushing,  and  one  struck  Frank 
Swan,  an  officer  of  the  Otsego,  who  was  standing 
close  beside  the  commander,  wounding  him  se- 
verely, and  rendering  his  escape  impossible. 

Now,  or  not  at  all,  must  the  torpedo  be  ap- 
plied. The  boom  to  which  it  was  attached  was 
lowered,  and  by  a  vigorous  pull  the  deadly  engine 


was  swung  under  the  overhang  of  the  ram«  and 
brought  close  beneath  her  mailed  side. 

Simultaneously  with  its  explosion  came  a 
crashing  bolt  from  one  of  the  big  guns  of  the 
Albemarle.  An  immense  wave  from  tne  bursting 
of  the  torpedo  came  surging  over  the  little  launch, 
and  in  an  instant  she  was  filled  with  water  and 
wholly  disabled. 

The  enemy  continued  their  fire  at  fifteen  feet 
range,  and  twice  demanded  surrender.  This  was 
refused,  and  Gushing  ordered  his  men  to  save 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  while  he,  throw- 
ing off  his  coat  and  shoes,  sprang  overboard. 

Frank  Swan  was  too  mucn  hurt  to  follow  him, 
and  soon  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Most  of  the  party,  of  thirteen  officers  and  men, 
were  captured;  some  were  drowned,  and  only 
one  besides  the  Lieutenant  made  his  escape. 
Gushing  swam  ashore,  crept  exhausted  into  the 
swamp,  and  the  next  da^  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  skiff  from  the  rebel  pickets,  in  which  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Valley  City. 

On  the  dOth  he  commenced  his  report  to  Ad- 
miral Porter,  with  this  proud  sentence :  "  Sir,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  rebel  iron-clad 
Albemarle  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Roanoke  Biver." 


Reminiscences  op  President  Lincoui.  —  A 
correspondent,  writin^^  from  Springfield,  gives  the 
following  incidents  m  the  early  career  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  obtained  from  his  law  partner,  Mr.  Hem- 
don: 

**  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  Sangamon  Gounty  in 
1831.  He  cut  the  timber  for  a  canoe  at  the 
mouth  of  Spring  Greek,  on  which  he  floated  down 
to  Sangamon  town,  seven  miles  north-west  of 
Springneld.  In  April  of  that  year  he  went  to 
New  Orleans  on  a  flat-boat,  and  returned  the  fol- 
lowing August  He  was  at  this  time  fine  and 
noble-looking,  weighed  two  hundred  and  ten 
pounds,  was  six  feet  three  or  four  inches  in 
height,  and  of  florid  complexion.  Going  to  the 
town  of  New  Salem,  the  judges  of  election  being 
minus  one  clerk,  and  impressed  with  the  good 
appearance  of  the  young  man,  chose  him  as  the 
clerk  of  election. 

*'  Mr.  Herndon  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  approached 
more  nearly  the  angelic  nature  than  any  person 
he  ever  saw,  women  not  excepted.  He  had,  he 
said,  more  of  the  angel-looking  eye  and  face  than 
he  had  ever  seen.  Yet  he  was  not  without  pas- 
sions. These  in  Lincoln  were  powerful ;  but 
they  were  held  under  control  by  a  giant  will. 
He  was,  said  Mr.  Herndon,  a  great  animal,  but  a 
great  angel  was  ingrafted  upon  it.  He  had  a 
towering  ambition,  but  that  ambition  was  directed 
to  the  attiunment  of  power  with  which  to  elevate 
roan. 

"  He  seems  to  have  retained  very  vivid  impres- 
sions of  his  mother's  virtues,  and  a  tender  sense 
of  his  obligations  to  her.  Familiarly  he  once 
said  to  his  partner,  '  Billy,  all  that  I  am  I  owe  to 
my  blessed  mother.' 

**  Because  of  his  transparent  honesty,  he  was 
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taken  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  by  a  man  named  Offutt 
This  Offutt  reposed  all  confidence  in  him,  and  in 
no  point  was  he  deceived. 

'*  He  obtained  the  name  of  *  Honest  Abe '  as 
follows :  A  lady  came  to  pay  him  for  a  dress  she 
bad  purchased  of  him;  and  in  computing  the 
amount,  he  made  it  come  to  two  dollars  and  thir- 
ty-seven and  a  half  cents ;  whereas  it  was  six  and 
a  half  cents  too  much.  In  the  evening,  after 
business  hours  were  over,  he  took  the  six  cents 
to  the  woman  and  corrected  the  mistake.  At 
another  time,  a  lady  came  to  buy  a  pound  of  tea. 
By  mistake  a  half  pound  weight  was  placed  in  the 
scale.  After  Lincoln  discovered  the  error,  he 
closed  the  store  about  sunset,  and  took  the  half 
pound  of  tea  with  him  to  the  lady. 

"  In  addition  to  this  business  integrity,  he  was 
extremely  humorous,  sociable,  and  agreeable,  be- 
coming ever)'bod^8  friend  and  nobody's  enemy. 
By  these  qualities  people  came  to  know  him 
thoroughly.  He  was  taken  into  every  man's 
house  as  one  of  his  own  household.  fVom  his 
nature,  honesty,  purity,  &c.,  people  termed  him 
*  Honest  Abe.* 

**  When  he  first  came  to  Springfield,  he  was 
extremely  poor,  having  not  a  shilling  in  his  pocket, 
and  with  but  a  very  scanty  wardrobe.  He  would 
Btop  a  while  with  one,  ana  then  with  another,  go- 
ing from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  all  esteeming  it  a 
favor  to  have  him  in  their  houses.  At  that  time 
he  had  read  well  and  thoroughly  everything  he 
had  touched,  including  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare, 
which  were  his  leading  books  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was,  said  Mr.  Hemdon,  a  good  bib- 
lical scholar.  When  he  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  had  read  history  and  biography  con- 
siderably, and  he  had  mastered  Bums  when  he 
was  twenty-five. 

**  He  never,  while  engaged  in  his  profession, 
accumulated  much  property.  He  seemed  not  to 
have  had  much  care  to  gather  wealth.  AVhen  he 
did  a  service  professionally,  he  would  charge 
accordmgly  as  he  estimated  the  value  of  the  work 
done,  and  not  according  to  the  standard  of  other 
men's  fees.  If  he  regarded  a  service  worth  a 
dollar,  he  charged  only  that,  although  other  men 
mijght  charge  twenty  dollars  for  doing  the  same 
thing. 

"  His  strict  fidelity  to  principle  was  Dlustrated 
by  his  partner  by  the  following  incident :  He  said, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  collected  any  money  belonging 
to  the  firm,  he  would  always  take  half  the  amount 
received,  and  fold  up  the  other  half,  write  upon  it 
the  word  '  Billy '  (tne  name  he  familiarly  called 
bis  partner),  and  lay  it  away  in  his  pocket-book. 
One  time  Mr.  Hemdon  said  to  him : 

"  *  Why  do  you  do  that?  Why  not  take  the 
whole  of  the  money,  and  use  it  ? ' 

«  <  Because,'  said  Lincob,  '  I  promised  my 
mother  never  to  use  anybody's  money.  Should 
anything  happen  to  me,  that  money  would  be 
known  to  be  yours.' 

**  Mr.  Hemdon  took  me  into  the  law  office 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  sit  and  toiL  It  is 
plain  and  unpretending.  Indeed,  ever>'thing  about 
the  man  was  indicative  of  the  simplicity  of  his 


character.  And  yet,  though  so  transparent  and 
unassuming,  he  was  sagacious.  His  friend  told 
me  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound  policy.  His 
neighbor,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  said  he  was  a 
great  thinker — that  he  was  accustomed  to  think 
much  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Sometimes  he 
would  pass  his  friends  on  the  street  without  a 
sign  of  recognition  —  lost  in  his  deep  musings. 
Again,  as  a  neighbor  approached  him,  he  would 
cast  up  his  eye,  smile,  and  remark,  'I've  been 
thinking,'  and  then  proceed  to  unfold  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts. 

'*  Assassination  cast  its  shadow  on  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  as  early  as  the  Presidential  election 
of  1860.  Mr.  Hemdon  told  me  that  himself  and 
two  other  friends  guarded  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  polls 
in  Springfield  on  t\iat  day  to  prevent  a  stiletto 
from  being  aimed  at  his  heart  At  length  he  fell, 
but  not  until  his  great  work  was  done,  and  he 
was  enthroned  among  the  chiefest  of  the  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  humanity." 


A  YEAB  AGO. 

The  grass  was  wet  with  glistening  dew. 
In  the  clear  blue  sky  the  stars  were  glowing, 

Mournfully  cried  the  whip-poor-will. 
Softly  the  mild  south  wind  was  blowing. 

He  kissed  me  once,  he  kissed  me  thrice ; 

**  Sweet,"  said  my  love,  **  time  fiuit  is  flowing ; 
My  troopers  wait  —  we  will  meet  again. 

When  the  perfumed  rose  of  June  is  blowing." 

Sharply  his  sabre  rang  as  he  rode. 
In  the  still  night-air  loud  echoes  waking ; 

And  oft  he  turned  to  wave  adieu 
Where  I  stood  with  a  heart  that  was  well  nigh 
breaking. 

The  watch-dog  howled  and  clashed  his  chain ; 

**  Come  back,"  I  cried,  in  terror  springing ;  — 
Alas !  I  could  but  faintly  hear, 

Far  down  the  road,  his  horse-hoofs  ringing. 

The  roses  of  June  are  withered  and  dead  — 
Their  shrivelled  leaves  on  his  grave  are  lying ; 

Once  more  cries  sadly  the  whip-poor-will. 
And  softly  the  mild  south  wind  is  sighing. 

______^  TFo/ofrms. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

BT  T.  BUCHANAN  BSAD.* 

The  live  man  of  the  old  Revolution,  the  daring 
Hotspur  of  those  troublous  days,  was  Anthony 
Wayne.  The  living  man  to-day  of  the  great 
North-west  is  Lewis  Wallace.  With  all  the  chi- 
valric  dash  of  the  stormer  of  Stony  Point,  he  has 
a  cooler  head,  w^ith  a  capacity  for  larger  plans, 
and  the  steady  nerve  to  execute  whatever  he  con- 
ceives. When  a  difficulty  rises  in  his  path,  the 
difficulty,  no  matter  what  its  proportions,  moves 
aside ;  he  does  not  When  a  river,  like  the  Ohio 
at  Cincinnati,  intervenes  between  him  and  his 
field  of  operations,  there  is  a  sudden  sound  of 

•  Written  in  Jannsry,  186S. 
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^  But  ther  can't  march." 

«« I'll  haul  them,  then." 

**  They  can  be  c^  no  sendee  in  that  way." 

"  But  the  magic  of  their  names  t "  exclaimed 
Wallace.  **  What  will  the  youxi^  Kentuckians 
•ay,  when  they  hear  John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie 
Coombs,  Robert  Bre^inridge,  Tom  Clay,  Garrett 
Davis,  Jadge  Goodloe,  and  Others  of  that  kind, 
•regoing  <u>wn  to  batUe  with  me  ?  " 

The  sceptics  held  their  peace. 

General  Wallace  now  constituted  a  volunteer 
■tafll  Wsdsworth,  M.  CL  from  Maysville  dis« 
trict,  was  his  Adjutant-OeneraL  Brand,  Orats, 
Goodloe,  and  yovaaat  Tom  Clay  were  his  Aids. 
Old  Tom  Clay,  John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie  Coombs, 
Judge  Goodloe,  Garrett  Davis,  were  all  prepared 
and  going,  when  General  Wallace  was  suddenly 
relieved  of  his  command  by  General  Nelson. 

Without  instituting  any  comparison  between 
these  two  Generals,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
supersedure  of  Wallace  by  Nelson  at  that  mo- 
ment was  most  unfortunate  and  untimelv,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  fraught,  as  it  was,  with  disas- 
trous consequences.  The  circumstances  were 
these: 

Scott's  rebel  cavalry  had  whipped  Metcalf 's 
regiment  of  loyalists  at  Big  Hill,  some  twelve  or 
fif&en  miles  from  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  fol- 
lowed to  within  four  miles  of  that  town,  where 
they  were  stopped  by  Lenck's  brigade  of  infantry. 
The  affiiir  was  reported  to  Wulace,  with  the 
number  and  situation  of  the  enemy.  He  at  once 
took  prompt  measures  to  meet  the  exigence  of 
the  situation.  He  could  throw  Lenck's  and  Clay's 
brigades  upon  the  rebel  fit>nt;  the  brigade  at 
Nidiolasville  could  take  them  in  flank  by  cross- 
ing the  Kentucky  River  at  Tait's  Ford ;  while, 
by  uniting  Clay  Smith's  command  with  that  of 
Jacob,  then  en  route  for  Nicholasville,  he  could 
plant  seventeen  hundred  cavalry  in  their  rear  be- 
tween Big  Hill  and  Mount  Vernon. 

The  enemy  at  this  time  were  at  letfst  twentv 
miles  in  advance  of  their  supports,  and  a  night^ 
march  would  have  readily  placed  the  several 
forces  mentioned  inposition  to  attack  them  by 
daylight  This  was  Wallace's  plan — simple,  fea- 
sible, and  soldier-like.  All  his  orders  were  given. 
A  supply  train,  with  extra  ammunition  and 
abundant  rations,  was  in  line  on  the  road  to 
Ridmiond.  Clay's  briffsde  was  drawn  up  readv 
to  move,  and  General  Wdlace's  horse  was  saa- 
dled.  He  was  writing  a  last  order  in  reference 
to  the  city  of  Lexington  in  his  absence,  and  di- 
recting the  officer  left  in  charge  to  forward  regi- 
ments to  him  at  Richmond  as  fast  as  thej  shomd 
arrive,  when  General  Nelson  came,  and  mstanthr 
took  the  command.  Fifteen  minutes  more,  and 
General  Wallace  would  have  been  on  the  road  to 
Richmond,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  his 
plan  of  attack.  The  supersedure  was,  of  course, 
a  bitter  disappointment ;  yet  he  never  grumbled 
or  demurred  m  the  least,  but,  like  a  true  soldier 
who  knows  his  duty,  offered  that  evening  to  serve 
his  successor  in  any  capacity,  a  generosity  which 
General  Nelson  declined.  The  well-conceived 
plan  which  Wallace  had  matured  Med  for  the 


simple  reason,  that,  instead  of  marching  to  exe- 
cute it  that  night,  as  common  sense  woiud  seem 
to  have  dictated,  Nelson  did  not  leave  Leungton 
until  the  next  day  at  one  o'clock  ;  and  at  day- 
light, when  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made, 
the  rebel  leader,  Scott,  discovered  his  danger, 
and  wiselv  retreated,  finding  nobody  in  his  rear. 
The  result  was.  Nelson  went  to  Richmond,  and 
was  defeated.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  result 
might  have  followed  Wallace ;  but  by  those  com- 
petent to  judge,  it  is  thought  otherwise. 

He  had  a  plan  adapted  to  the  troops  he  was 
leading,  who,  although  very  raw,  would  have  been 
invincible  behind  breastworks,  as  American  troops 
have  always  shown  themselves  to  be.  Wallace 
never  intended  arraying  these  inexperienced  men 
in  the  open  field  against  the  veteran  troops  of 
the  rebels.  Neither  did  he  intend  they  snould 
dig.  He  had  collected  large  Quantities  of  in- 
trenching tools,  and  was  rapidly  assembling  a 
corps  of  negroes,  nearly  five  hundred  of  whom 
he  had  already  in  waiting  in  Morgan's  facto- 
rj^,  all  prepared  to  follow  his  column,  armed 
with  spaaes  *and  picks.  In  Madison  County  he 
intenoed  getting  at  least  five  hundred  more.  **  I 
will  march,"  he  said,  *'  like  Ceesar  in  Gaul,  and 
intrench  my  camp  every  night  If  I  am  attacked 
at  any  time  in  too  great  numbers,  I  can  drop 
back  to  my  nearest  works,  and  wait  for  reen- 
forcemente.  Such  was  his  plan  ;  and  those  who 
know  him  believe  firmly  that  he  could  have  been 
at  Cumberland  Gap  in  time  not  only  to  succor 
our  little  army  there,  but  to  have  prevented  the 
destruction  and  evacuation  of  that  very  impor- 
tant post 

Wallace,  finding  himself  thus  suddenly  super- 
seded, his  plans  ignored,  and  his  volunteij  ser- 
vices blufily  refused,  left  Lexmgton  for  CincinnatL 
While  there,  the  battle  of  Richmond  was  fought, 
the  disastrous  resulte  of  which  are  still  too  fresh 
in  the  public  mind  to  require  repeating.  Nelson, 
who  did  not  arrive  upon  the  field  until  the  day 
was  about  lost,  and  only  in  time  to  use  his  swora 
against  his  own  men  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to 
rally  them,  received  a  flesh  wound,  and  hastened 
back  the  same  night  to  Cincinnati,  leaving  many 
dead  and  woundM  on  the  fleld,  and  thousands  m 
our  brave  boys  prisoners,  to  be  paroled  by  the 
rebels.  These  are  simple  matters  of  record,  and 
are  not  here  set  down  In  any  spirit  of  preju- 
dice, or  to  throw  a  shadow  upon  the  memory 
of  the  misguided,  unfortunate,  but  courageous 
Nelson. 

At  this  juncture,  General  Wallace  was  again 
ordered  to  Lexington,  this  time  by  General 
AVriffht,  a  General  whose  gentlemanly  bearing 
in  aU  capacities  makes  him  an  ornament  to  the 
American  army.  Wallace  was  ordered  thither  to 
resume  command  of  the  forces ;  but  on  arriving 
at  Paris,  the  order  was  countermanded,  and  he 
was  sent  back  to  take  char^  of  the  city  of  Cin« 
dnnatL  Shrewdly  suspectmg  that  our  forces 
would  evacuate  Lexington,  he  hastened  to  his 
new  post  General  Wriffht  was  at  that  time  in 
Louisville.  On  his  way  back,  Wallace  was  asked 
by  one  of  his  aids: 
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"  Do  you  believe  the  enemy  will  come  to  Cin- 
dnnati  ?'" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "ELirby  Smith  will 
first  go  to  Frankfort,  fie  must  have  that  place, 
if  possible,  for  the  political  effect  it  will  have.  If 
he  gets  it,  he  will  surely  come  to  CincinnatL  He 
is  an  idiot  if  he  does  not  Here  is  the  material 
of  war, — goods,  groceries,  salt,  supplies,  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  —  enough  to  re-stock  the  whole  bo- 
gus Confederacy." 

"  What  are  you  ^oing  to  do  ?    You  have  noth- 


ing to  defend  the  city  with." 
"  I  will  show  you," 


you,"  was  the  reply. 
Within  the  first  half  hour  after  his  arrival  in 
Cincinnati,  General  Wallace  wrote  and  sent  to 
the  daily  papers  the  following  proclamation,  which 
fidly  and  clearly  develops  his  whole  plan : 

"  PROCLAMATION. 

"  The  undersigned,  by  order  of  Major-Oeneral 
Wright,  assumes  command  of  Cincinnati,  Coving- 
ton, and  Newport. 

"  It  is  but  lair  to  inform  the  citizens,  that  an 
active,  daring,  and  powerful  enemy  threatens 
them  with  every  consequence  of  war ;  yet  the 
cities  must  be  defended,  and  their  inhabitants 
must  assist  in  the  preparation. 

"  Patriotism,  duty,  honor,  self-preservation,  call 
them  to  the  labor,  and  it  must  be  performed 
equally  by  all  classes. 

"  First.  All  business  must  be  suspended  at 
nine  o'clock  to-day.  Every  business  house  must 
be  closed. 

"  Second.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Mayor, 
the  citizens  must,  within  an  hour  after  the  sus- 
pension of  business  (ten  o'clock,  A.  M.),  assem- 
tle  in  convenient  public  places,  ready  for  orders. 
As  soon  as  possible,  they  will  then  be  assigned  to 
their  work. 

"  This  labor  ought  to  be  that  of  love,  and  the 
imdersigned  trusts  and  believes  it  will  be  so. 
Anyhow,  it  must  be  done. 

**  The  willing  shall  be  properly  credited ;  the 
unwilling  promptly  visited.  The  principle  adopt- 
ed is:  Citizens  lor  the  labor,  soldiers  for  the 
battle. 

"  Third.  The  ferry-boats  will  cease  plying  the 
river  after  four  o'clock  A.  M.,  until  further  or- 
ders. 

"  Martial  law  is  hereby  proclaimed  in  the  three 
cities  ;  but  until  they  can  be  reKeved  by  the  mili- 
tary, the  injunctions  of  this  proclamation  will  be 
executed  by  the  police. 

"Lewis  Wallace, 
"  Major-General  commanding." 

Could  anything  be  bolder,  and  more  to  the 
purpose?  It  placed  Cincinnati  under  martial 
law.  It  totally  suspended  business,  and  sent  every 
citizen,  without  distinction,  to  the  ranks  or  into 
the  trenches.  "  Citizens  for  labor,  soldiers  for 
battle,"  was  the  principle  underlying  the  whole 
plan  —  a  motto  by  which  he  reached  every  able- 
oodied  man  in  the  metropolis,  and  united  the  en- 
ergies  of  forty  thousand  peopYe  —  a  motUi  on^- 

nal  with  himself,  and  for  which  \i©  a\\o\3X0L  \iwe 

the  credit. 


Ima^ne  the  astonishment  that  seized  the  city, 
when,  in  the  morning,  this  bold  proclamation  wai 
read  —  a  city  unused  to  the  din  of  war  and  its 
impediments.  As  yet  there  was  no  word  of  an 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Cincin- 
nati. It  was  a  question  whether  they  would 
come  or  not  Thousands  did  not  believe  in  the 
impending  danger;  yet  the  proclamation  was 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  this,  too,  when  there 
was  not  a  regiment  to  enforce  it.  The  secret  is 
easy  of  comprehension ;  it  was  the  universal  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  man  who  issued  the  order ; 
and  he  was  equally  confident,  not  only  in  his  own 
judgment,  but  in  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal. 

"  If  the  enemy  should  not  come  after  all  this 
fuss,"  said  one  of  the  General's  friends,  **  you 
will  be  ruined." 

"  Very  well,"  he  replied ;  "  but  they  will  come. 
And  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  because  this  same 
fuss  has  caused  them  to  think  better  of  it." 

The  ten  days  ensuing  will  be  forever  memora- 
ble in  the  annals  of  the  city  of  CincinnatL  The 
cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the  people  rose  at 
masse  to  swell  the  ranks  and  crowd  into  the 
trenches  was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  being 
seen,  could  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

Here  were  the  representatives  of  all  nations 
and  classes.    The  sturdy  German,  the  lithe  and 
^ay-hearted  Irishman,  went  shoulder  to  shoulder 
m  defence  of  their  adopted  country.    The  man 
of  money,  the  man  of  law,  the  merchant,  the 
artist,  and  the  artisan,  swelled  the  lines  hasten- 
ing to  the  scene  of  action,  armed  either  with 
musket,  pick,   or  spade.    Added  to  these  was 
seen  Dickson's  long  and  dusky  brigade  of  colored 
men,  cheerfully  wending  their  way  to  labor  on 
the  fortifications,  evidently  holding  it  their  espe- 
cial right  to  put  whatever  impediment* they  could 
in  the  northward  path  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered their  own  peculiar  foe.    But  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  picturesque  sight  of  those  remarka- 
ble days  was  the  almost  endless  stream  of  sturdy 
men  who  rushed  to  the  rescue  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the   State,    These  were  known  as  the 
"  Squirrel  Hunters."    They  came  in  files  number- 
ing thousands  upon  thousands,  in  all  kinds  of 
costumes,  and  armed  with  all  kinds  of  fire-arms, 
but  chiefly  the  deadly  rifle,  which  they  knew  so 
well  how  to  use.    Old  men,  middle-aged  men, 
young  men,  and  oflen  mere  boys,  like  the  "  min- 
ute-men" of  the  old  llevolution,  they  left  the 
plough  in  the  furrow,  the  flail  on  the  half-threshed 
sheaves,  the  unfinished  iron  upon  the  anvil  —  in 
short,  dropped  all  their  peculiar  avocations,  and 
with  their  leathern  pouches  full  of  bullets,  and 
their  ox-horns  full  of  powder,  poured  into  the 
city  by  every  highway  and  by-way  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  State  of  Ohio 
were  peopled  only  with  hunters,  and   that  the 
spirit  of  Daniel  Boone  stood  upon  the  hills  op- 
posite the  town  beckoning  them  into  Kentucky. 
The  pontoon  bridge,  which  had  been  begun  and 
completed     between    sundown     and    sundown, 
^QWv^^^"K^  ^xv^xv\^\\twlth  the  perpetual  stream 
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making  a  semicircle  from  the  river  above  the  It  can  safely  be  claimed  for  our  young  Oen- 
dty  to  the  banks  of  the  river  below ;  and  these  cral,  that  be  was  the  moving  spirit  which  inspired 
were  thickly  manned  from  end  to  end,  and  and  directed  the  people,  and  thereby  saved  Cin- 
made  terrible  to  the  astonished  enemy  by  black  cinnati  and  the  surrounding  cities,  and,  in  the 
and  frowning  cannon.  General  Heath,  with  his  very  face  of  Heath  and  his  victorious  hordes 
twenty  thousand  rebel  veterans,  flushed  with  from  Richmond,  organized  a  new  and  formida- 
their  late  success  at  l^ohmoild,  drew  up  before  ble  army.  That  the  citizens  fully  indorsed  this, 
these  formidable  preparations,  and  deemed  it  was  well  exemplified  on  the  occasion  of  his  lead- 
prudent  to  take  the  matter  into  serious  consider-  ing  back  into  ttie  metropolis  a  number  of  her  vol- 
atton  before  making  the  attack.  unteer  regiments  when  the  danger  was  over. 
Our  men  were  eagerly  awaiting  their  approach.  They  lined  the  streets,  crowded  the  doors  and 
thousands  in  rifle  pits,  and  tens  of  thousands  windows,  and  filled  the  air  with  shouts  of  ap- 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  fortifications,  while  plause  in  honor  of  the  great  work  he  had  done. 
our^  scouts  and  pickets  were  skirmishing  with  In  writing  this  notice  of  Wallace  and  the 
their  outposts  in  the  plains  in  front  Should  the  siege,  we  have  had  no  intention  to  overlook  the 
foe  make  a  sudden  dash,  and  carry  any  point  of  services  of  his  co-laborers,  especially  those  ren- 
our  lines,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  nothing  dered  to  the  West  by  the  gallant  Wright,  who 
would  prevent  them  from  entering  Cincinnati.  holds  command  of  the  department  The  writer 
^  But  for  this,  also,  provision  was  made.  The  has  attempted  to  give  what  came  directly  under 
river  about  the  city,  above  and  below,  was  well  his  own  observation,  and  what  he  believes  to  be 
protected  by  a  flotilla  of  gunboats,  improvised  the  core  of  the  matter,  and  consequently  most 
nrom  the  swarm  of  steamers  which  lay  at  the  interesting  to  the  public. 

vrharves.    A  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  such  as  

they  had  not  dreamed  of,  would  have  played  upon 

their  advancing  column,  while  our  regiments,  CAPTAIN  SEMMES,  C.  S.  A.  N. 

pouring  down  from  the  fortifications,  would  have  r  „^  lo    iaai 

feUen.upon  their  rear.    The  shrewd  leaders  of  ""^  ^^'  "^*' 

the  rebel  army  were  probably  kept  well  posted  Out  of  Cherbourg  harbor,  one  clear 

by  traitors  within  our  own  lines  in  regard  to  the  Sunday  morning,  the  cavalier, 

reception  prepared  for  them,  and,  taking  advan-  Captain  Semmcs,  with  his  cap  a-eock, 

tage  of  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  violence  SaUed  from  the  friendly  Frenchman's  dock. 

of  a  thunder-storm,  made  a  hasty  and  ruinous  S^y^^  ^i<^°8  the  rebel  came, 

retreat    AVallace  was  anxious  to  follow  them,  H""??,^?  5f^u    ?®  5'*^.*'(,*^V  ,. 

and  was  confident  of  success,  but  was  overruled  ^?^^  ?L^v  ^.^^,'^.  t?"^  Ji'*^^  ,^!Sl 

by  those  higher  in  authority.  ^l^Z^^t  t  In^ilh  n^n^r"i^    ^ 

mu       J  J  !.•  L  t-     ^  1-1'  i_  J  ^     ..^1  Ana  swore,.m  Jb<n2iisn  not  over  mce» 

The  address  which  he  now  pubhshed  to  the  To  sink  our  Yankie  scum  in  a  trice, 

otizena  of  Cmcmnati,  Covington,  and  Newport,  Or  bum  our  ship,  as  the  thing  might  be, 

was  manly  and  well-deserved.    He  says :  Where  the  eyes  of  Cherbourg  all  should  see. 

<*  Heigh-ho  !  you  don't  say  so  !  " 

"For  the  present,  at  least,  the  enemy  has  Whispered  his  friend,  little  Jean  Crapeau. 

Men  back,  and  your  cities  are  safe.    It  is  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^1^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

time  for  acknowledgments.    I  beg  leave  to  make  ^or  many  a  day  to  harmless  sheep ; 

you  mine.   When  I  assumed  command,  Aere  was  ships  he  scutUed,  and  robbed,  and  burned, 

notbmff  to  defend  you  with,  except  a  few  half-  Watches  pilfered,  and  pockets  turned  ; 

finished  works  and  some  dismounted  guns ;  yet  I  And  all  his  plunder,  bonds,  and  gold, 

was  confident    The  energies  of  a  great  city  are  He  left  for  his  Gallic  friend  to  hold, 

boundless ;  they  have  only  to  be  aroused,  united,  A  little  over-prudent  was  he, 

and  directed.     You  were  appealed  to.    The  an-  For  a  cavalier  of  high  degree  ; 

twer  will  never  be  forgotten.    Paris  may  have  And  Raphael  Semmes  don't  sound,  indeed, 

seen  something  like  it  in  her  revolutionary  days,  As  if  it  came  of  the  purple  seed ; 

but  the  cities  of  America  never  did.    Be  proud  B^*,«J?  ^f  Wood  mhis  veins  was  blue, 

that  you  have  given  them  an  example  so  splen-  ^^^,  ^1  ^"  P^'<^  through  and  through. 

did.    The  most  commercial  of  people,  you  sub-  ^   ^"?TJ?-,^®5^^1^^^**^ 

mitted  to- a  total  suspension  5f  business,  and  We  are  but  dirt,  and  our  blood  s  so-so. 

irithout  a  murmur  adopted  my  principle,  *  (5ti-  What  will  the  doughty  Captain  do 

sens  for  bbor,  soldiers  for  battle.'    In  coming  With  his  British  ship,  his  British  crew, 

time,  strangers,  viewing  the  works  on  the  hills  of  ^  gunners,  trained  m  Uie  ••  Excellent," 

Newport  and  Covington,  will  ask,  *  Who  built  ^«  fiP»»  ^  «J^"^  ^^^^  "1^^  a 

these  intrenchmentsf-    You  can  answer,  'We  ^"f  T^Tv  "5^^ •^wv'^^'^^^ 

built  them.'    If  they  ask,  •  Who  guarded  them  P '  JJ^*^*  J[^,^«  ^  '^^,%^  ?i^ilS^ 

you  can  reply,  *  W^e  helped  in  ^ousands.'    If  SdniSSl^T^o'lL^^ 

they  mquire  the  result,  your  wiswer  wiU  be,  *  The  ^^d  his  brother  Bull,  in  his  fancy  yacht, 

enemy  came  and  looked  at  them,  and  stole  away  g^od  off  and  on  towards  the  foted  spot ; 

in  the  night.'  You  have  won  much  honor.    Keep  And  right  across  the  bold  CapUin's  way 

TOur  prganizadon  ready  to  win  more.    Hereafter  The  Kearsarge  steamed  in  her  war  array, 
be  always  prepared  to  defend  yourselves.  «<  Heigh-ho  1 "  said  Semmet.   *•  Let's  blow 

"  Lewis  Wallace,  Major-OeneraL"  That  craft  to  splinters  before  we  go." 
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Semmes  had  heard,  with  his  lip  a-eurl, 

In  Cherbourg,  that  some  Noruiem  churl. 

Backed  by  a  gang  of  onion-caters, 

Waited  the  noble  negro-beaters. 

8hop-keepix^f,  peddlmg,  vulgar  knaves, 

To  stick  their  heads  into  open  graves ! 

"'Sdeath!  'Swounds!  'Ods  bodikins!  Ha!  what 

then? 
Will  they  dare  to  fight  with  gentlemen  ? 
O,  had  I  my  lance,  and  shieU,  and  things, 
With  which  I  tilted  at  Sulphur  Springs ! 
Or  a  troo^  of  horse  marines !    Of  course, 
A  knight  is  nothing  without  his  horse.** 

Heigh-ho !  thu  seemed  to  show 
Our  hero's  spirits  were  running  low. 

Straight  out  to  sea  the  Kearsarge  drew. 

And  Semmes,  who  followed  all  that  flew. 

Followed,  perhaps  by  some  mistake. 

Close  in  his  foeman's  frothing  wake ; 

But  when  three  leagues  were  gained  from  shore. 

Slowly  and  grimly  the  Yankee  wore ; 

And  our  starry  ensign  leaped  above. 

Bound  which  the  wind,  like  a  fluttering  dove, 

Cooed  low,  and  the  sunshine  of  God's  day 

Like  an  open  blessing  on  it  lay ; 

So  we  felt  our  friendless  ship  would  fight 

Full  under  the  great  Disposer's  sight. 

Heigh-ho  !  'tis  well  to  know 
Who  looks  on  the  deeds  done  here  below. 

Semmes  led  the  waltz,  and  struck  the  tune : 

Shots  at  the  sea  and  at  the  moon 

The  swashing,  wasteful  cavalier 

Scattered  around  him,  &r  and  near. 

The  saving  Yankees  squandered  not 

An  ounce  of  powder  or  poimd  of  shot. 

They  held  their  peace  till  the  guns  would  tell, 

Then  out  they  burst  like  the  mouths  of  hell. 

Terrible,  horrible  I  how  they  tore 

The  Alabama,  until  the  gore 

From  her  bursting  scuppers  smoked  and  streamed, 

The  dying  groaned,  and  the  wounded  screamed. 

*•  Heigh-ho  I "  said  Semmes ;  ••  lef  s  show 
The  Yankees  the  heels  we  boast  of  so." 

Seven  times  in  that  deadly  round 
Sped  the  ships  to  the  cannon's  sound. 
The  vulture,  through  the  smoke  and  din. 
Saw  the  eagle's  circles  narrowing  in ; 
And  every  time  her  pivots  roared 
The  fatal  bomb-shells  came  straight  aboard. 
His  helm  was  useless,  his  engine  &Ued, 
His  powder  was  wet,  his  Britons  quailed ; 
And  in  his  course,  like  a  warning  hand. 
Stretched  forth  the  flag  of  his  outraged  land. 
In  vain  he  hoisted  his  sails  to  flee ; 
For  each  foot  he  sailed,  his  foe  saQed  three. 

Heigh-ho !  <*  Why,  here's  a  blow." 
Said  Semmes,  as  he  hauled  his  flag  below. 

Well  was  it  for  the  cavalier, 

That  brother  Bull  was  lying  near. 

His  vessel  with  a  haughty  curl 

Turned  up  her  nose,  and  in  the  whirl 

Of  the  white  sea,  stem  foremost,  toro 

As  if  in  scorn  of  the  crew  she  bore. 

Then  the  thrifty  Briton  laimched  his  boat, 

To  pick  up  aught  that  might  be  afloat. 
Ana,  amongst  other  less  precious  spoA, 
Fiahed  s wordless  Semmes  troxn  his  wateiy  coi\\ 


*•  Hide  me ! "  the  gallant  cried  in  affii^t ; 
"  Cover  me  up  from  the  Yankee^s  aiglu." 

Heigh-ho !  they  laid  him  low, 
With  a  bit  of  sail  to  hide  hia  woe. 

Safely  they  bore  the  chief  aboard, 
Leavmg  behind  his  finme  and  sword ; 
And  then  the  Deerhound  stole  away, 
Lest  Winslow's  guns  might  have  a  say ; 
Landed  him  in  Southampton  town. 
Where  heroes  like  him  have  hand  renown. 
Ever  since  Lawrence,  Perry,  and  Hull, 
Took  hold  of  the  horns  of  great  John  Bon. 
Had  I  been  Winslow,  I  say  to  3rou, 
As  the  sea  is  men,  the  sky  is  blue^ 
Through  the  Deerhound  I'd  have  aent  a  ahot. 
And  John  might  have  liked  the  thing  or  not  I 

Heigh-ho !  come  soon  or  slow. 
In  the  end  we  are  bound  to  have  a  blow. 

What  said  the  Frenchman  from  his  hill, 

After  the  cannon  shots  were  still  ? 

What  said  the  Briton  from  his  deck. 

Gazing  down  on  the  sunken  wreck  ? 

Someuiing  was  said  of  guns  like  mortars. 

And  something  of  smooth-bores  at  close  iqnarten ; 

Chain  armor  furnished  a  word  or  two. 

But  the  end  of  all  was,  both  looked  blue. 

They  sighed  again  o'er  the  «  Great  Contenttony" 

But  never  hinted  at  **  Intervention." 

One  thing  they  wished,  which  they  dared  not  i«y — 

**  If  the  fight  had  but  gone  the  other  way ! 

Heigh-ho  !  I  told  you  so ! 
0,  Semmes  was  a  sorry  fool  to  go !  '* 

QeorgeH.  Bohr. 


Brate  Officebs  make  a  Brave  Armt.— A 
correspondent,  writing  of  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  says :  "  The  rebel  forces  from  the  East 
fought  with  a  gallantry  allied  to  desperation,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  that  our  boys  were  proud  to  say, 
when  asked  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  *  Long- 
street's  men.'  The  rebel  fashion  of  coming  out  to 
battle  is  peculiar.  Had  you  seen  them  streaming 
out  of  the  woods,  in  long,  gray  lines,  into  the  open 
field,  you  could  have  likened  them  to  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  streams  of  turbid  water  pouring  through 
a  sieve.  And  writing  of  valor,  let  me  say  tlutt 
the  difi^erence  among  regiments  consists  not  more 
in  the  material  of  the  rank  and  file  than  it  does  in 
the  coolness,  judgment,  and  bravery  of  the  officers, 
and  the  faith  the  soldiers  repose  in  them.  That 
faith  has  a  magic  in  it  that  tones  men  up,  and 
makes  more  and  nobler  of  them  than  there  was 
before.  It  is  the  principle  recognized  by  the 
great  Frederick  when  he  addressed  his  General  — 
*  I  send  you  against  the  enemy  with  sixty  thou- 
sand men/  '  But,  sire,'  said  the  officer,  *  there  are 
only  fifty  thousand.'  '  Ah,  I  counted  you  as  ten 
thousand,'  was  the  monarch's  wise  and  auick  re- 
ply. I  have  a  splendid  illustration  of  this  in  an 
mcident  which  occurred  on  the  Sunday  at  Chick- 
amauga.  It  ^^-as  near  four  o'clock  on  that  blazing 
afternoon,  when  a  part  of  General  Steedman's 
division  of  the  Reserve  corps  bowed  their  heads 
\,o  \.Vi!&  VvMxtim^  storm  of  lead,  as  if  it  had  been 
x^w^  ^tA  \^\xv^^\  %y^<^  ^^  \^\^»&iiixi%.    The  line 
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wavered  like  a  great  flag  in  a  breath  of  wind. 
They  were  as  splendid  material  aseyer  shouldered 
a  musket ;  but  then  what  could  they  do  in  such  a 
blinding  tempest !  General  Steedman  rode  up  — 
a  great,  hearty  man,  broad-breasted,  broad-shoul- 
dered, a  face  written  all  oyer  with  sturdy  sense 
and  stout  courage  ;  no  lady's  man,  to  malce  bou- 
quets for  snowy  fingers,  and  sing, '  Meet  me  by 
moonlight  alone,'  like  »ome  Generals  I  could  name, 
but  realizing  the  ideal  of  my  bovhood,  when  I 
read  of  the  stout  old  Morgan  of  tne  Revolution. 
Well,  up  rode  Steedman,  took  the  flag  from  the 
color-bearer,  glanced  alone  the  wavering  front, 
and  with  that  voice  of  his  uat  could  talk  against 
a  small  rattle  of  musketry,  cried  out, '  Go  back, 
boys,  go  back ;  but  the  flag  can't  go  with  you,'  — 
grasped  the  stdT,  wheeled  his  horse,  and  lode  on. 
Must  I  tell  you  that  the  column  closed  up,  and 
grew  firm,  and  moved  resistlessly  on  like  a  great 
strong  river,  and  swept  down  upon  the  foe,  and 
made  a  record  that  shall  live  wnen  their  graves 
are  as^  empty  as  the  cave  of  MachpelahP  They 
were,  in  a  sense  nobler  than  Shakspeare's,  they 
were  thenudves  again.** 


A  New  Knioht  of  the  Garter. — While 
the  Seventh  regiment  of  New  York  was  passing 
through  Philadelphia,  a  fine  old  Quaker  lady,  ob- 
serving that  one  of  the  band  was  in  a  state  of 
great  embarrassment  for  the  lack  of  a  string  with 
which  to  secure  the  mouth  of  his  bag  of  provis- 
ions, observed  quietly,  '*  Friend,  I  would  not  give 
thee  an  implement  of  war,  but  thee  shall  have  a 
■tring  to  preserve  thy  food."  Then  she  turned 
partly  away  for  an  instant,  and  stooped  down,  to 
tie  her  shoe,  apparently ;  but  when  she  rose  up 
•he  handed  to  the  blushing  blower  of  brass  a  neat 
green  band,  that  a  moment  before  had  been  doing 
ttuty  as  a — a— a— well,  garter* 


Force  of  Habit.  — A  Captoin,  who  had  been 
a  railroad  conductor  before  tne  war,  was  drilling 
a  squad,  and  while  marching  them  by  flank,  turned 
to  speak  to  a  friend  for  a  moment.  On  looking 
again  towards  his  squad,  he  saw  they  were  in  the 
act  of  **  butting  uo ''  against  a  fence.  In  his  har- 
rv  to  halt  them,  ne  cried  out,  **  Down  brakes ! 
Down  brakes ! "         

A  lover's  letter  picked  up  at  Laurel  HiU 
Camp,  Va.,  runs  as  follows :  **  1  say  agen  deer 
Melindy  weer  fitin  for  our  liburtis  to  dew  gest  as 
we  plea8,  and  we  wil  fite  fur  them  so  long  as 
goddlemity  give  us  breth." 


A  Practical  Joke. — A  gallant  volunteer  of- 
ficer was  searching  the  houses  of  citizens  for  arms, 
with  a  squad  of  men,  and  on  arriving  at  the  resi- 
dence of  an  old  gentleman  named  Hayes,  was  met 
in  the  hall  by  his  daughter, — a  beautiful,  bladL- 
eyed  girl  of  eighteen,  —  who  appeared  deeply  agi- 
tated, and  implored  the  Captain  not  to  search 
the  house.    Tne  officer  was  sternly  immovi^le, 


resolved  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  more  bent  upon 
searching  from  the  apparent  dismav  of  the  fair 
girL  **  Indeed  —  indeed,"  she  exclaimed,  '*we 
have  only  three  guns  in  the  house." 

Tlie  Captain  smiled  incredulously.  ^  Fetch 
them  to  me,"  said  he,  remembering  the  fate  of 
poor  Ellsworth.  The  voung  lady  hurried  up 
stairs,  and  returned  with  an  old,  rusty,  double- 
barrelled  shot  gun  that  no  prudent  man  would  have 
ventured  to  load  and  discnarfl;e.  **  The  others  — 
the  other  two ! "  demanded  tne  officer.  '*  O  sir, 
my  brothers !"  sobbed  the  girL  *'  I  cannot  take 
them  fix>m  them ! " 

The  Captain  pushed  her  on  one  side.  "  Forward, 
men !  "  he  shouted,  falling  into  the  rear  himself. 
As  the  file  of  soldiers  hastily  mounted  the  stairs, 
the  young  lady  dung  to  the  skirts  of  the  officer, 
who  was  tae  last  to  ascend,  exclaiming  wildly : 

**  But  —  but,  sir,  my  brothers — you  will  not 
harm  my  brothers  P  " 

The  Captain  shook  her  off  somewhat  ungal- 
lantly,  and  rushed  up  after  the  soldiers,  who,  bj 
this  time,  reached  the  closed  door  of  a  chamber. 
After  a  pause,  the  men  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
rushed  m  with  bayonets  fixed,  wnen  two  juvenile 
Zouaves,  of  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten  years,  fuUy 
armed  and  eouipped  with  wooden  guns,  appeared 
drawn  up  in  line  before  them.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  silvery  laugh  of  the  black-eyed  beauty 
was  heard  on  the  stairs,  echoed  by  a  couple  of 
chambermaids,  who  were  peeping  over  the  oalus- 
ters  frt>m  above.  The  officer  neat  a  hasty  retreat, 
without  making  a  seizure  of  the  two  remaining 
guns.  

Love,  Hate,  and  Piety  on  the  Battlb- 
F1EI.D.  —  A  Rhode  Island  soldier,  utterly  ex- 
hausted, stepped  aside  to  rest  a  few  moments 
under  the  shade.  There  he  found  a  gasping  and 
dying  Southern  soldier,  and  put  his  almost  ex- 
hausted canteen  to  his  parched  lips.  The  dving 
soldier  —  an  enthusiast  in  his  cause — with  nigh 
excitement  gasped  out:  "Why  do  you  come  to 
fight  us  ?  We  shall  utteriy  annihilate  you.  We 
have  ninety  thousand  men.  You  can  never  sub- 
ju^te  us.  We  have  a  series  of  batteries  beyond 
which  will  destroy  all  the  armies  you  can  bnng." 
The  Rhode  Island  soldier  proceecled  to  state  — 
and  how  strange  and  how  tremendously  real  the 
discussion  then  and  so! — that  the  object  of  the 
war  was  not  the  subjugation  of  Uie  eiouth,  but 
the  preservation  of  tlie  Union.  **  And  now,"  said 
the  manly  fellow,  **  1  have  given  you  water  from 
my  canteen,  when  its  drops  are  more  precious 
than  diamonds.  If  you  nad  found  me  in  this 
state,  what  would  you  have  done?"  The  eyes 
of  the  dying  man  ffleamed,  as  the  soldier  said, 
like  those  of  a  basiusk,  and  he  replied,  "  I  would 
have  put  my  bayonet  to  your  heart."  In  a  few 
moments  he  went  into  eternity,  and  the  Rhode 
Islander  resumed  his  place  on  the  battle-field. 

But  there  were  also  instances  of  Christian  feel- 
ing exhibited  on  the  battle-field,  one  of  which  is 
very  affecting.  A  wounded  Federal  soldier  was 
hastily  carri^  to  a  wood,  and  placed  by  the  side 
of  a  dying  Oaorgian.    The  Qeorgiany  tvldantfy 
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a  gentleman,  said  to  him,  as  they  lay  bleeding 
sioe  by  side, ''  We  came  on  this  field  enemies  — 
let  us  part  friends ; "  and  extended  to  him  his 
hand,  which  the  other  grasped  with  the  reciprocal 
expression  of  friendly  feehng.  They  were  both 
Christian  men,  and  they  lav  with  cuMped  hands 
on  that  bloody  field,  until  the  hand  of  the  noble 
Georgian  was  cold  in  death.  How  beautiful  that 
scene,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field!  Who 
shall  say,  in  view  of  it,  that  because  of  this  strife 
between  the  North  and  South,  they  can  never 
again  clasp  hands  in  mutual  friendship  and  es- 
teem? Who  shall  say  that  the  time  shall  not 
come,  when,  on  some  well-foueht  field,  they  who 
met  as  enemies  shall  part  as  mends,  and  peace 
and  restoration  and  mutual  esteem  ensue  ? 

Another  incident  was  sublime,  and  shows  how 
close  Christ  Jesus  is  to  his  people,  wherever  they 
may  be.  A  strong,  tall  man  from  Maine  receivea 
a  minie  ball  directly  in  his  breast ;  and  with  the 
outstretched  arms  and  the  upward  leap  which  is 
said  often  to  mark  such  a  death,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 


To  THE  Women  of  the  South.  —  The  Mem- 
phis Appeal  of  April  21,  1861,  contains  the  an- 
nexed communication : 

"  While  the  men  in  every  part  of  the  country 
are  arming  themselves  and  mustering  in  squadrons 
to  resist  me  invasion  and  oppression  threatening 
our  beloved  land,  let  us  emulate  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  husbands,  sons,  and  friends  in  the  cause. 
Many  of  our  daughters  are  already  active  in  the 
service  with  their  needles.  Let  the  matrons  of 
every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  form  themselves 
into  societies,  called  by  some  appropriate  name, 
pledged  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army,  whenever  the 
changing  drama  of  war  shall  bring  them  in  their 
neighborhood ;  to  take  them,  if  necessary  and 
practicable,  to  their  own  homes.  Let  the  organ- 
izations be  commenced  at  once,  with  officers  ap- 
pointed and  known,  to  whom  the  officers  of  the 
military  companies  may  communicate  the  wants 
of  the  soldiers,  and  call  upon  for  aid  when  the 
time  for  action  shall  come ;  and  Baltimore  has 
taught  us  how  soon  it  may  come.  I  offer  myself 
for  the  work.  Will  not  some  matron  with  more 
time  take  the  lead,  and  allow  me  to  serve  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  ?  Let  the  women  of  the 
entire  South  join  and  spread  the  organization 
till  not  a  spot  within  the  Southern  borders  shall 
be  without  its  band  of  sisters,  pledged  to  the 
work  and  ready  for  it ;  and  thus  shall  every  mother 
feel  assured,  in  sending  her  sons  to  the  field,  that 
in  time  of  need  they  shall  have  the  tender  care 
of  some  other  mother,  whose  loved  ones  are  in 
the  patriot  ranks  at  other  points,  and  our  soldiers 
feel  sure  that  true  hearts  are  near  them  wherever 
they  may  be.  Maey  E.  Pope." 


I 


Juvenile  Pathiotism.  —  In  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  a  little  fellow  just  past  Viis  ^^l  de- 
cade stepped  into  his  father's  o&ce,  and  &a\d  \.o 


one  of  the  clerks,  "  I  shall  get  my  company  foil 
pretty  soon;  I  have  sworn  in  three  to-day.* 
"  Sworn  in,"  said  the  clerk  j  "  how  did  you  do  it  ?  " 
"  I  made  them  hold  up  their  hands  and  say, '  Gloxy 
to  God,' "  said  the  incipient  Captain. 

The  following  is  a  counterpart  for  the  above 
story.  A  six-year  old  Boston  boy,  who  had  be- 
come deeply  imbued  with  the  martial  spirit,  un- 
dertook to  act  as  commander  of  a  diminutive 
company  in  a  New  Hampshire  town,  where  he 
was  spending  his  vacation.  He  somewhat  *'  as- 
tonished the  natives"  by  the  following  order, 
given  in  a  very  excited  tone :  **  Company !  Ene- 
my's coming !    Forward,  march !    Amen  !  " 


THE  JAGUAR  HUNT. 

BT  J.   T.   TROWBRIDOtf* 

The  dark  jaguar  was  abroad  in  the  land ; 

His  strength  and  his  fierceness  what  foe  could  with- 
stand? 

The  breath  of  his  anger  was  hot  on  the  air. 

And  the  white  lamb  of  peace  he  had  dragged  to  his 
lair. 

Then  up  rose  the  farmer ;  he  summoned  his  sons : 
**Now  saddle  your  horses,  now    look  to   your 

gunsV* 
And  he  called  to  his  hound,  as  he  sprang  from  the 

ground 
To  the  back  of  his  black  pawing  steed  with  a 

bound. 

O,  their  hearts,  at  the  word,  how  they  tingled  and 

stirred ! 
They  followed,  all  belted,  and  booted,  and  spurred. 
**  Buckle  tight,  boys ! "  said  he,  **  for  who  gallops 

with  me, 
Such  a  hunt  ad  was  never  before  shall  he  see. 

**  This  traitor,  we  know  him  J  for  when  he  was 
younger, 

We  flattered  him,  patted  him,  fed  his  fierce  hun- 
ger : 

But  now  far  too  long  we  have  borne  with  the 
wrong, 

For  each  morsel  we  tossed  makes  him  savage  and 
strong.** 

Then  said  one,  •*  He  must  die !  "  And  they  took 
up  the  cry, 

••For  this  last  crime  of  his  he  must  die !  he  must 
die !  " 

But  the  slow  eldest-born  sauntered  sad  and  forlorn, 

For  his  heart  was  at  home  on  that  fair  hunting- 
mom. 

••I  remember,"   he  said,  ••how  this  fine  cub  we 

track 
Has  carried  me  many  a  time  on  his  ba^k !  '* 
And  he  called  to  his  brothers,  ••  Fight  gently  !  bo 

kind  !  " 
And  he  kept  the  dread  hound.  Retribution,  behind. 

The  dark  jaguar,  on  a  bough  in  the  brake, 
Crouched,  silent  and  wily,  and  lithe  as  a  snake : 
They  spied  not  their  game,  but,  as  onward  they 

came, 
I  TVmo>\^Vv  i\v^  dcnsie  leafage  gleamed  two  red  eyeballs 
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The  Fight  at  Port  Hudson.  — A  citizen  of 
New  Orleans,  who  was  on  board  the  Richmond 
when  she  attempted,  with  the  rest  of  Farragut*s 
fleet,  to  pass  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  fur- 
nishes the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
fight : 

**  A  minute  after,  Jizz  went  a  rocket  firom  the 
opposite  (west)  bank  of  the  river,  and  shot  away 
up  into  the  air,  while  another  seemed  to  rush 
across  the  river.  It  was  a  signal  that  we  were 
discovered ;  and  in  a  few  moments  a  sudden  flash 
appeared  on  the  dark  shore,  a  little  ahead  of  us, 
and  bang  went  the  first  gun.  Then  another  and 
another,  in  quick  succession.  It  was  now  just 
twentv-two  minutes  past  eleven. 

"  All  at  once  the  Hartford  revealed  herself  just 
ahead  of  us,  a  flood  of  flame  leaping  from  her  side, 
and  a  great  cloud  of  white  smoke  rolling  up,  fol- 
lowed by  a  roar  like  the  loudest  and  sharpest 
thunder,  which  went  rolling  and  echoing  down 
the  river.  From  that  time  her  broadsides  con- 
tinued in  quick  succession.  The  mortar  schoon- 
ers, too,  opened  from  their  station  below  —  a  sul- 
len bellow,  and  then  a  shooting  star  traversing 
the  sky  in  a  vast  curve,  and  dropping  on  the  bluff 
with  a  loud  explosion. 

"  All  was  quiet  and  silent  with  us ;  but  now 
shot  and  shell  began  to  whiz  overhead;  and  it 
was  plain  that  we,  too,  were  aimed  at  in  the  rapid 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Cummings  said,  with  a 
firm,  quiet  voice,  *  Point  your  guns  two  points 
forward  of  the  beam ;  aim  at  every  flash,  and  give 
them  grape  and  canister  as  fast  as  you  can.  Fire 
coolly,  and  don't  hurry.  Now,  give  them  the  bow 
guns.  Now,  the  whole  broadside.'  The  blaze, 
and  concussion,  and  crash  of  this  last  were  terrific. 
It  took  me  some  minutes  to  comprehend  that  our 
fire,  which  was  most  startling  to  eye  and  ear,  was 
friendly,  and  to  enjoy  and  exult  in  it. 

"  The  real  terrors  were  those  swift  flashes  on 
the  shore,  and  the  missiles  that  went  crashing  and 
hissing  over  and  around  us.  The  flrst  effective 
shot  that  1  saw  was  a  shell,  which  buitt  in  the 
side  near  me,  and  set  it  on  fire ;  but  this  was  soon 
extinguished.  A  twenty-pounder  Parrott  shot 
had,  however,  alreadv  entered  near  the  after  gun, 
worked  by  marines,  killed  two  men,  and  knocked 
down,  though  with  slight  injuries,  some  twelve 
men  —  in  fact,  demolished  a  whole  ^un's  crew. 
Showers  of  splinters  from  the  rigging  fell  all 
over  us.  Our  tremendous  fire,  however,  seemed 
to  silence  the  lower  batteries,  until  our  own  smoke 
enwrapped  the  ship  so  that  we  could  not  see  half 
its  length,  and  had  to  cease  firing  to  let  the  smoke 
clear  away,  for  fear  we  should  go  ashore.  This 
was  done  several  times. 

"  Meanwhile  we  were  slowly  ranging  up,  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  batteries  (some  thmk  less), 
as  I  could  plainly  see  by  the  flashes,  and  also  by 
fires  which  the  enemy  had  kindled  on  the  bluff 
The  Hartford,  revealed  at  times  by  her  blazing 
guns ;  the  ships  following,  pouring  in  their  fire ;  the 
rapid  and  deadly  fire  from  the  shore ;  the  cool- 
ness and  yet  arclor  of  all  our  people,  officers  and 
men,  —  all  this  is  more  than  I  can  describe.  At 
this  time'I  went,  at  the  Captain's  request,  to  carry 


the  word  from  Mr.  Terry  (second  Lieutenant), 
who,  with  heroic  coolness  and  great  skill,  was  on 
the  lookout  forward,  to  the  men  at  the  wheeL 
Two  or  three  minutes  after  I  left  there,  a  round 
shot  took  off  Mr.  Cummings'  left  leg,  just  above 
the  ankle,  knocking  him  off  the  bridge  to  the 
deck,  and  he  was  carried  below.  Captain  Alden 
was  also  thrown  down,  but  not  hurt. 

"  We  were  now  abreast  of  the  upper  battery, 
and  nearly  *past  Port  Hudson.'  1  called  out, 
*  There  is  the  low  land  above  the  bluff,'  as  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it,  from  the  forecastle,  by  the  flash 
of  a  gun.  We  were  just  heading  around  to  turn 
the  point,  and  go  up  the  other  reach  out  of  fire, 
when  a  loud  and  sharp  *8h-h-h-h'  was  heard 
amidships,  and  a  cloud  or  steam  came  pouring  out 
of  the  steam-pipe,  and  up  from  the  engine-room. 
The  sight  and  sound  of  tnis  evidently  guided  the 
enemy's  fire,  for  it  was  concentrated  upon  us,  and 
with  redoubled  rapidity.  We  were  evidently  also 
no  longer  making  progress  against  the  mighty 
current  which  sweeps  around  there,  and  were 
therefore  a  stationary  target,  within  short  musket 
range  of  their  biggest  guns.  Besides,  we  ( ould 
scarcely  hear  or  see  anything  on  the  deck  for  the 
steam.  A  moment  more,  and  we  might  have 
drifted  ashore,  and  been  torn  to  nieces  by  shot 
and  shell;  surrender,  1  am  satisned,  we  never 
should  have  done. 

** '  Starboard ! '  shouted  C!aptain  Alden,  and  we 
went  about  rapidly;  and  witn  the  steerage-way 
which  the  Genesee  was  able  to  give  us,  we  went 
swiftly  down,  passing  all  the  batteries,  under  this 
terrific  fire,  and  brought  up  at  our  old  anchorage 
ground.  The  last  I  saw  of  the  Hartford  was  by 
one  of  her  own  illuminations,  as  she  sailed  rap- 
idly up  the  reach  above  Port  Hudson,  looking  as 
stanch  and  stately  as  ever,  from  her  water-line 
to  her  trucks,  and  with  her  cloak  of  battle-smoke 
thrown  around  her  fighting  side. 

''It  was  only  after  we  were  disabled  that  I 
learned  of  Mr.  Cummings'  misfortune,  and  then 
from  Captain  Alden,  who  was  greatly  affected  by 
it,  more  even  than  by  his  great  disappointment 
At  his  request  I  went  below  to  see  Mr.  Cummings, 
and  to  carry  him  a  most  affectionate  message. 
The  mangled  hero,  awaiting  amputation,  asked 
me  what  we  were  doing ;  and  wnen  I  told  him 
we  were  nearly  out  of  danger,  having  been  dis- 
abled in  our  steam  and  compelled  to  drop  back, 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  disappointment.  **0,'  said 
he, '  I  would  have  given  my  other  leg  to  have 
gone  by.'  A  noble  tar  lying  there,  terribly 
wounded,  and  who  died  soon  after,  said,  'Mr. 
Cummings,  don't  give  up  the  ship.*  *  No,  How- 
ard,' saia  he,  •  we  won't  give  up  the  ship.*  All 
the  officers  and  men  were  greatly  grieved  at  Mr. 
Cummings'  wound. 

'*  We  had  hardly  let  go  the  anchor  when  a  light 
began  to  show  above,  increasing  rapidly.  We 
feared  it  was  one  of  our  consort  ships,  all  of  which 
we  had  hoped  had  passed  up  successfully.  ^  Con- 
jecttures  were  divided  between  the  flag-ship,  the 
Monongahela,  and  the  MississippL  Soon  aifter  « 
boat's  crew  of  the  Mississippi  came  on  board,  and 
reported  her  hopelessly  aground  and  abandoned* 
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'*  What  a  splendid  moonbeam ! " 

Villiam  made  a  movement,  and  the  Sergeant 
oameup. 

"  What's  that  white  object?"  says  the  officer 
to  the  Sergpeant  '* Thunder!"  roared  the  offi- 
cer; "tell  mm  to  go  to  his  tent,  and  take  off  that 
nightffown." 

**  You're  mistaken,"  sajs  the  Sergeant ;  "  the 
sentry  is  Villiam  Brown,  m  his  havelock,  which 
was  made  by  the  women  of  America." 

The  officer  was  so  justly  exasperated  at  his 
mistake,  that  he  went  mmiediately  to  his  head- 
quarters and  took  the  oath  three  times  running, 
with  a  little  sugar. 

The  oath  is  very  popular,  my  boy,  and  comes 
in  bottles.    I  take  it  medicinally  mvsel£ 

The  shirts  made  by  die  ladies  of  America  are 
noble  articles,  as  far  down  as  the  collar,  but 
would  not  do  to  use  as  an  only  garment  ^  Cap- 
tain Mortimer  de  Montaeue,  of  the  skirmish 
squad,  put  one  on  when  ne  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent's reception,  and  the  collar  stood  up  so  high 
that  he  couldn't  put  his  cap  on,  while  the  other 
department  didn  t  reach  ouite  to  his  waist  His 
appearance  at  the  White  House  was  picture8(|ue 
and  interesting,  and  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  General  Scott  remarked  very  feelinffly : 

'<Ah!   here  comes  one  of  the  wounded  he- 


n 


'*He's  not  wounded,  General,"  remarked  an 
officer  standing  by. 

"  Then  why  is  his  head  bandaged  up  so  P  " 
asked  the  venerable  veteran. 

"  O,"  says  the  officer,  *•  that's  only  one  of  the 
shirts  made  by  the  patriotic  women  of  America.*' 

In  about  five  minutes  after  this  conversation  I 
saw  the  venerable  veteran  and  the  wounded  hero 
at  the  office  taking  the  oath  together. 


A  Rebel  killed  by  a  Woman.  A  Union 
man  by  the  name  of  Glover,  residing  in  one  of 
the  counties  west  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  owning  a 
number  of  valuable  horses,  and  having  fear  of 
their  appropriation  to  rebel  uses,  concluded  to 
place  tncm  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  Home 
Guards  in  the  neighborhood  for  safe  keeping.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  while  Glover  was  absent 
from  home,  a  rebel  called  at  his  house  to  inquire 
for  him.  His  wife  was  in  the  garden  adjoining 
a  cornfield,  some  distance  from  the  house,  when 
the  rebel  approached  her,  and  made  several  in- 
quiries, to  which  she  gave  no  very  satisfactory 
answers.  He  then  insisted  on  being  informed 
where  Glover  was,  and,  with  revolver  in  hand, 
threatened  instant  death  if  not  told.  He  also  de- 
manded of  her  to  deliver  up  a  valuable  gun 
owned  by  Glover.  The  two  started  for  the  house 
tlirough  the  cornfield,  and  on  the  way,  Mrs. 
Glover  succeeded,  without  being  observed,  in  get- 
ting possession  of  a  large  com  knife  that  had  been 
left  in  the  field,  and  watching  the  opportunity, 
took  a  favorable  moment  for  striking  a  blow, 
which  she  did  most  effectually,  the  knife  severing 
the  skull,  and  killing  the  rebel  inatayvlVj.  "Nli^. 
Glorer  had  a  small  child  with  liet  m  tVie  ^x 


den,  which  she  left  when  starting  for  the  house, 
intending  to  return  for  it  immediately.  Having 
despatched  the  rebel,  she  returned  to  the  gar- 
den, when  she  discovered  several  other  rebels  in 
ambush,  a  short  distance  firom  her.  She  took  her 
child,  and  being  yet  unperceived  by  them,  sou^ 
aplace  of  concealment  until  they  should  retire. 
They  soon  emerged  from  their  hiding-place,  and 
searching  for  their  companion,  they  found  his 
lifeless  body  where  he  nad  been  stricken  down, 
and  bore  it  off,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Glover.  __^_^^ 

"Confiscate  de  Ole  *oiun!"— One  of  the 
Pike  County  boys  at  Louisiana  (Missouri)  found 
an  old  negro  in  the  woods  who  had  heard  that 
secession  property  was  to  be  confiscated,  and 
therefore  commenced  by  executing  the  order  upon 
himself.  He  surrendered  to  the  invader,  and 
gave  a  history  of  himself,  concluding  by  saying : 
"  Gorry,  massa !  I'll  brack  your  boots,  brush  your 
close,  bring  your  water — do  anything  you  want 
me,  if  you'll  only  confiscate  de  ole  'oman !  ^ 


A  ToucHiNO  Incident. — Just  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  national  army  towards  Richmond, 
General  Sherman's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Thirteenth,  Sixty-ninth,  and  Serenty-nmth  New 
York,  and  the  Second  Wisconsin  regiments,  was 
encamped  near  Ball's  Cross-Roads,  not  fur  from 
a  chuit^  known  as  Ball's  Church.  In  the  church- 
yard is  the  grave  of  a  little  child  belonging  to  a 
Union  family  by  the  name  of  Osborne.  The 
grave  is  surrounded  by  a  picket  feike,  upon 
which  there  was  no  inscription.  This  being  ob- 
served by  Captain  Haggertv,  of  the  Sixty-ninth, 
he  went  to  the  trouble  of  placing  upon  it  a  board 
bearing  the  age  and  name  of  the  little  one.  In 
a  few  davB  the  brigade  marched  for  the  fatal  field 
of  Bull  Kun,  where  the  gallant  Haggerty  met  a 
soldier's  fate,  while  acting  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  his  regiment.  After  the  return  of  the  troops 
to  the  Potomac,  Ball's  Cross-Roads  and  the 
Church  were  used  as  outposts,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  who  were  from  time  to  time  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighborhood,  placed  additional  in- 
scriptions upon  the  fence  commemorative  of  the 
departed  officer.    One  of  these  read  as  follows : 

"Bull  Run  was  where  Haggerty  was  killed. 
Will  they  do  as  much  for  him  as  he  did  for  this 
poor  child?" 

The  incident  was  related  by  private  B.  F.  Mor- 
gan, of  company  A,  Thirteentn  regiment  Mr.  M. 
visited  the  spot  afterwards,  in  company  with  the 
mother  of  the  child,  as  her  escort.  She  was 
greatly  afiected  on  seeing  what  had  been  done. 


Rattlesnakes  vs.  Rebei^. — The  best  piece 
of  satire  upon  the  leniency  observed  by  the  au- 
thorities, in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  in  reference 
to  rebels  found  committing  depredations,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  story :  Some  of  the  sol- 
^•fcT^\i^Vi\i^vwtt  to  General  Cox's  army,  stationed 
-\  m  ^^&xi«.^>^^  N  \s^5(SAa^^gaK3dgaX  ^\sa^  xAttlesnake, 
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•*  Our  breastworlu  are  not  made  aright,*' 

The  Johnny  Behs  did  cry ; 
While  on  every  ride  they  heard  the  word* 

•«  Surrender,  Bebs,  or  die ! " 
They  left  their  shoes  and  stockings, 

Through  bushes  they  ^d  creep. 
While  stones  and  briers  plenty 

Came  in  contact  with  their  feet. 

On  Misrionary  Ridge  they  got, 

Determined  not  to  run ; 
The  Stars  followed  after  them. 

And  captured  all  their  guns. 
Now  Johnny  Bebs,  they  felt  so  bad. 

They  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
They  turned  around  to  look  for  Bragg, 

But  he  had  skedaddled  too. 

Now  Johnny  Bebs  have  gone  so  far, 

We  cannot  see  their  fla^ ; 
Jeff  Davis  says  he'U  have  revenge, 

And  lays  it  all  to  Bragg. 
But  when  he  comes  he'll  find  the  Star ; 

We'll  meet  him  hand  to  hand, 
Determined  they  will  not  be  whipped 

By  any  such  a  man. 

Here's  health  to  brave  General  Geary,  boys, 

likewise  to  General  Green ; 
Success  to  the  Veteran  Volunteers, 

And  Colonel  Hamerstine. 
We  have  showed  the  Bebs  a  Yankee  trick. 

And  will  do  the  same  again 
When  they  come  to  catch  us  Yanks  asleep, 

And  take  our  wagon  train. 


The  narrator,  a  young  Irishman,  like  many 
others  of  his  nation,  joined,  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  America,  Sheridan's  brigade.  It  was  in 
one  of  those  forced  marches  when  they  had  driven 
back  the  enemy,  and  had  been  in  the  saddle  sev- 
eral consecutive  days  and  nights,  that  this  trooper 
availed  himself  of  a  temporary  halt  to  slip  &x>m 
his  saddle  and  stretch  lumself  upon  the  turf — 
his  horse,  meanwhile,  browsing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  He  had  slept  for  some  little  time,  when 
he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  frantic  pawing 
of  his  horse  at  his  side.  Fatigued  bv  his  long 
ride,  he  did  not  rouse  at  once,  but  lay  in  that 
partially  conscious  state  which  so  frequently  at- 
tends great  ph^-aical  prostration.  Soon,  however, 
the  faithful  ammal,  perceiving  that  its  efforts  had 
failed  to  accomplish  their  object,  licked  his  fSeioe, 
and  placing  its  mouth  close  to  his  ear,  uttered  a 
loud  snort.  Now  thoroughly  awake,  he  sprang 
up,  and  as  the  horse  turned  K>r  him  to  mount,  he 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  comrades  had  all 
disappeared,  and  that  the  enemy  were  comiag 
down  upon  him  at  full  gallop.  Once  mounteo, 
the  faithful  beast  bore  him  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  safely  from  the  danger,  and  soon  placed 
him  amoDg  his  companions.  "  Thus,"  he  added, 
with  emotion,  **  the  noble  fellow  saved  me  from 
captivity,  and  perhaps  from  death.^ 


One  of  a  Hundred. — A  rural  conscript  ap- 
peared before  a  Board  of  Enrolment,  and  desired 
to  be  exempted  forthwith,  that  he  might  return 
to  his  country  home.  *'  What  are  your  claims  ? '' 
demanded  the  Doctor.  *'  Pm  entirely  dependent 
upon  mymother  for  support^  was  the  mnocent 
reply.  Whereunon,  thus  the  Doctor,  while  a  smile 
famuy  iUuminea  the  face  of  the  Board :  "I  am 
happy  to  assure  you,  my  honest-hearted  friend, 
that  the  government  is  prepared  at  once  to  re- 
lieve your  mother  of  so  unsuitable  a  burden,  and 
assume  your  entire  charge  and  expense  during 
the  next  three  years,  without  the  slightest  re- 
course to  the  maternal  fount  for  support  or  suc- 
cor." The  young  draftee  appeared  a  little  bewil- 
dered, and  referred  to  the  papers  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  matter. 


An  Affectionate  Horse. — Many  instances 
have  been  given  by  travellers  of  the  affection 
shown  by  the  Arabian  horses  towards  their  mas- 
ters; and  so  much,  also,  has  been  written  to 
prove  their  sagacity,  as  to  make  one  believe,  at 
times,  that  thev  must  be  endowed  with  an  instinct 
which  anproacnes  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  rea- 
soning faculty  of  a  human  being.  We  very  much 
doubt  if  among  the  feats  narrated  of  the  horses 
of  the  East  any  can  be  found  that  exceeds  in  af- 
fectionate devotion  the  following  incident,  which 
was  told  by  Uie  soldier  to  whom  it  occurred. 


Story  of  the  *'  Albemarle." — On  the  night 
of  the  27th  of  October,  1864,  a  small  steam 
launch  left  Albemarle  Sound,  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Boanoke  Biver. 

So  small  that  she  looked  more  like  a  yawl  than 
a  war  vessel,  and  with  no  signs  of  armament, 
there  was  nothing  about  her  to  excite  suspicion 
or  to  awaken  hope.  Yet  she  had  been  prepared 
and  fitted  up,  manned  bjr  a  picked  crew  or  vol- 
unteers, and  furnished  with  a  terrible  engine  of 
destruction,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fighting  and 
sinking  the  most  formidable  war-vessel,  after  the 
Merrimac,  that  rebel  skill  had  been  able  to  launch 
upon  the  Southern  waters. 

The  Albemarle  had  come  out  from  the  recesses 
of  Boanoke  Biver  in  April,  and  for  six  months 
had  been  the  champion  of  the  Southern  waters, 
and  the  terror  of  the  North  Carolina  squadron. 

Twice  she  had  fought  long  pitched  battles  with 
some  of  the  best  war-vessels  m  the  United  States 
navy,  and  had  come  out  almost  unscathed  from  a 
fierce  storm  of  hundred  pound  Parrotts,  nine- 
inch  solid  shot,  percussion  shell,  shrapnel,  and  all 
the  formidable  enginery  of  modem  naval  war- 
fare. 

Torpedoes  had  been  sunk  for  her,  and  men  had 
swum  the  river  at  midnight  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing some  secret  and  sumdenUy  destructive  agent 
to  bear  upon  her  mailed  sides.  But  she  had  so 
far  escaped  all  open  attacks,  and  all  secret  tor- 
pedo plots. 

The  little  steam  launch  that  waa  now  stealing 
up  to  attack  the  iron*clad  giant  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Cushins,  an  officer  who  brought  to 
naval  adventure  the  headloDg  daah  of  the  play- 
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ing  from  the  guns  of  her  own  friends.  The  other 
day  an  officer  belonging  to  the  artillery  eom  had 
some  little  conversation  with  the  lady,  to  tne  fol* 
lowinff  oBeot : 

JPeaeral  Cyjker. — Madam,  good  morning;  I 
desire  to  purchase  a  horse  from  you. 

Seeeth  Lady.  —  I  require  what  horses  I  have 
to  ^ough ;  I  cannot  spare  one. 

I*,  0.  —  (Refeiring  to  the  shells  from  the  ene- 
my.) That  will  be  quite  unnecessary ;  your  peo- 
ple are  ploughing  up  your  ground  for  you. 

8,  L.  —  Are  uey  planting  also? 

jP.  0.  —  They  liaven't  planted  any  of  us  yet 
But  as  they  have  not  concluded  thdr  work  yet,  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  they  will  do. 

8.  L, — Ah!  well,  if  they  plant  any  of  your 
Uue-coated  comrades,  I  hope  they  wont  sprout. 
Qood  morning. 

The  officer  withdrew.  Evidently  the  secesh 
kdy  thought  Undo  Sam*s  sprouts  were  quite 
thioL  enough  on  her  estate. 


The  Effect  of  Musia — A  correspondent, 
writing  from  the  army  of  ttie  Potomac,  m  June, 
1862,  says :  '*  Speakinff  of  the  spirit  of  the  men 
leminds  me  of  an  incident,  both  grand  and  beau- 
tiAil,  which  took  place  in  Butterfield's  brigade. 
For  months  there  has  been  a  standing  order 
•gainst  the  playing  of  bands  in  camp,  and  in  not 
one  instance  of  the  numerous  late  battles  have 
our  splendid  bands  been  allowed  to  inspire  the 
heart  of  tht  brave  soldier  by  the  strains  of  patri- 
otic music  A  great  mistake,  all  will  sav.  Dur- 
ing the  fight  yesterday  afternoon,  an  order  came 


ibr  Morell's  division  to  repair  to  the  hill 
where  the  battle  was  going  on,  and  act  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  reserve  artillery.  The  men  obeyed 
the  <»der  to  fSdl  in  promptly,  though  the  weatner 
was  scorching  hot,  and  tney  had  Men  four  days 
without  rest  or  simp. 

'*A  happy  thought  struck  Captain  Thomas  J. 
Hoyt,  of  General  Butterfield's  stafi^  who  saw  that 
the  men  looked  weary  and  exhausted.  He  im- 
mediately gathered  all  the  reffimental  bands, 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  and  or- 
dered them  to  play.  They  started  the  'Star- 
spangled  Banner ; '  and  the  first  note  had  hazdlv 
been  struck  when  the  men  caught  the  spirit,  ana 
cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  regiment  after 
regiment,  and  was  borne  away  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  placid  river.  The  bana  continued  to 
play,  and  other  regiments  and  other  brigades 
caught  the  spirit,  and  the  air  resounded  wiUi  tu- 
multuous applause  at  the^  happy  hit,  until  all  the 
columns  on  tnat  vast  plain  were  vying  with  eadi 
other  to  do  homage  to  the  inspinting  strains  of 
the  band.  After  several  tunes.  Major  Wekh,  of 
the  Sixteenth  Michigan,  in  a  brief  speech,  pro- 
posed three  cheers  ror  the  hero  of  the  command. 
General  Daniel  Butterfield,  which  were  j^iven  in 
magnificent  style.  To  add  to  the  enthunasm, 
General  McClellan  happened  to  ride  through  the 
field  just  then,  and  was  received  with  an  out- 
burst that  fairly  astonished  him. 

*'  The  scene  was  continued,  the  brigade  moved 
off  with  the  band  playing,  and  had  there  been  a 
fight  in  the  next  field,  the  men  would  have  gone 
into  action  on  the  double-quick  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  if  every  one  had  known  that 
death  would  be  his  fiite." 
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Battle-field,  feelings  on  the, 385 

Battle  hymn  of  the  republic,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  103 

Battle  in  the  air,  a, 160 

Beaufort,  S.  C,  incidents  of  the  fight  at, 151 

Beaufort,  S.  C,  incidents  of  the  capture  of,  related 

by  a  negro, 45S 


Beauregard,  P.  G.  General,  his  advice, .......  253 

Beauregard,  anecdote  of  his  bells* •  •  817 

Beauregard's  bells,  sale  of,  at  Boston, 405 

Beau  Hackett  as  a  Zouave, 13 

Bedard,  Charles  A.,  heroism  o2^ 82 

Bedford  boy  **  Alex,"  the, 144 

Belgian  muskets,  kill  at  both  ends, 137 

Belmont,  after  the  fight,  incidents  related  by  John 

Seaton, 138 

Belmont,  the  colored  hero  of, 420 

Belmont,  Mi^or  Bledsoe  Harmon's  incidents  of,    .  455 

Belmont,  the  dead  at, 619 

Benedict,  Lewis,  Colonel,  at  Port  Hudson,  ....  290 
Benjamin,  Judah  P.,  narrative  of  the  escape  of, .  .  481 

Bepjamin,  Park,  hymn  by, 71 

Bennett,  L.  G.,  engineer,  narrative  of  a  tour  through 

the  South-west, 323 

Berdansluurpshooten,  deathofoneof  the,  ....  222 
Berdan  sharpshooters,  **  Old  Seth  "  of  the,  account 

of, 339 

Berton,  Peter,  his  adventure  In  Virginia, 133 

Bethel,  before  the  battle  of, 97 

Beyond  the  Potomac,  by  Paul  H.  Hayna 132 

Bible  on  the  battle-field,  the, •  •  .     23 

Bible  captured  in  battle, •••.••     60 

Bible  anecdote  of  (General  Lander,  •.•••••..   128 

Bible  Incident  of  Antietam, 129 

Big  Bethel,  a  Confederate  story  of^ 78 

Billy  Bray,  a  story  of  the  draft, •  •  •  .  •   427 

Birds  in  battle, 253 

BUcksmith,  a  patriotic,  of  the  14th  New  York  Stote 

Volunteera, •     SI 

Black  Tom,  a  poem, • 223 

Bob,  the  *•  bully  boy,"  one  of  Shennan's  men, ...  411 
Body  guard,  description  of  a  model,  ..••.•.•  77 
Boggs,  Commodore,  his  account  of  the  boy  bero 

**  Oscar," •• 223 

«« Bohio,"  strategy  of  the  captain  of, 39S 

Boight,  Captain,  23d  Kentucky  regiment, 7 

Boker,  George  H.,  poems  by, .  .  .   100,143,180,214,530 
Booth,  MiOor,  speech  of  the  widow  of,  at  Fort  Pick- 
ering,    413 

Booth,  Mary  H.C.,  poem  by, 318 

Border  soouts,  the  Brecdins  and  Norrises, 467 

Boston,  humorous  incident  in  a  court  in, 73 

Botham,  Captain,  of  Michigan,  gallantry  of, .  •   .  .   306 

Both  legs  too  short,  an  incident, 317 

Boughton,  Dick,  his  incidents  and  scenes  in  the  war,  236 

Bowcn,  John  W.,  a  romance  of  the  war, 200 

Bradbury,  William  B.,  song  by, 527 

Bragg,  Braxton, General,  how  he  was  deceived  about 

the  whiskey, 447 

Brandon,  William  C,  an  incident  of  the  hospital,  .   341 

Brandy  Station,  story  of  the  fight  at, 453 

Brashcnrs,  William,  a  Union  volunteer  in  Arkansas,  326 

Brave  officers  make  a  brave  army, 540 

Bray,  John,  account  of  his  escape  fh>m  Richmond,  142 
Breckinridge,  John  C,  how  he  escaped  from  the 

country, 396 

Breedin,  the  border  scout 467 

Bristoe,  Virginia,  an  incident  of, 179 

Brockway,  Rufus,  some  account  of, 126 

"  Broke  the  connection,"  an  incident  of  Champion 

Hills, 356 

Brooks,  W.  T.  H.,  General, -  .  .  .  .    336 

Brooks,  W.  T.  H.,  General,  anecdote  of, 214 

Brother  against  brother, 132 

Brother  Jonathan's  lament  for  sister  Caroline,  by 

O.  W.  Holmes, 460 

Brown,  E.  B.,  General,  a  brilliant  exploit, 71 
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Brown,  E.  B.,  General,  order  on  the  heroism  of  SClss 

8ehwarts» 120 

Brown,  Henry  C.   See  Religioni  Mnsie, 48 

Brownlow,  W.  G.,  (Parson,),  his  opinion  of  Zolll- 

coffer, 404 

Brownell,  H.  H.,  poems  by, 20, 417 

Bruner,  Charles,  a  brsTe  Pennsylranian, 848 

Bryant,  William  Cnllen,  poems  by, 100, 227 

Buchanan,  James,  the  other  Abon  Ben  Adhem,  .  .     73 
Buchanan,  James,  and  the  Pottstown,  Pcnnsylranla, 

bank  tills, 201 

Bnell,  D.  C,  G^eral,  his  strategy  at  Pittsborg  Land- 

infir« 317 

Boford,  General,  an  anecdote  of, 254 

Boll,  H.  C,  Lieutenant,  captures  a  secession  flag,  •  381 

Bullard,  W.  N.,  the  story  of,    .  .  .* 218 

Bullets,  the  tone  of,  and  the  songs  they  sing,  ...     82 

Bullets,  the  touch  of,  a  cure  for  treason, 01 

Bullets,  praying  fbr  an  equal  distribution  of, ...  .   128 

Bull  Enn,  the  modem  Gilpin,  a  ballad  of, 30 

Bull  Run,  incidents  of, SO 

Bull  Bun,  horses  at, 70 

Bull  Run,  incidents  of, 118, 120, 200 

Bull  Run,  Stonewall  Jackson  at, 231 

Bull  Run,  Edwin  S.  Barrett's  adventures  at, .  .  .   .250 

Bull  Run,  story  of  the  flight  flrom, 202 

Bums,  Anthony,  the  rendition  of, 80 

Bums,  John,  the  hero  of  Gettysburg,  story  of,    .  .  200 
Bumslde,  Ambrose  E.,  General,  at  KnoxvUIe, ...  357 
Bumside,  General,  scenes  on  the  march  of,  in  Ten- 
nessee,  805 

Bumside  at  the  bridge,  an  incident  of  Antietam,.  .  470 

Bushwhackers,  female,  at  the  South, 423 

Butler,  B.  F.,  General,  anecdote  of,  **  Get  your  shirts 

at  Moody's," 131 

Butler,  General,  and  one  of  the  Virginia  reserres, .   182 
Butler,  General,  his  correspondence  with  the  Nor- 
folk PerlbctionistB,    230 

Butler,  General,  anecdote  of,  **  Shoot  another,'* .  .  342 
Butler,  General,  anecdote  of,  **  That  dear  old  flag,'*    428 

Butler,  General,  epigram  on, 420 

Butler,  General,  sells  Beauregard's  bells, 405 

Butler,  General,  anecdote  of, "  Almond  eye,**  ...  608 
Butler,  Rev.  Dr.,  impressive  scene  at  the  ohurdi  of,  457 

Butterfleld,  General, 51 

Bntterfield,  Captain,  Eighth  Ohio;  incident  of 
Romney, 83 
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CahlU,  Frank,  a  trae  experience  by, 407 

Calhoun,  John  C,  the  spotted  hand,  an  anecdote  of,  30 

Call  all !  Call  all !  a  poem, 34 

Camp  anecdotes, 127 

Camp,  Henry  W.,  a  soldier  with  the  right  spirit,    .  128 

Camp  Jewelry,  a  description  of, 628 

Camp  life,  described  by  a  soldier, 604 

Canadian  sympathy,  a  rerse, 400 

Captain  and  the  chaplain, 140 

Capturing  a  gun,  how  *<  Old  Seth"  did  It, 830 

Card-playinfi:,  inordinate  love  of, 358 

Carney,  Sergeant,  the  bravery  of,  at  Fort  Wagner,  145 

Carpenter,  Captain,  of  the  Jessie  sctfuts, 45 

Carrick's  Ford,  incidents  of, 227 

Carte-de-visite,  a  poem, 113 

Carter,  Captain,  his  scouting, 63 

Carter,  Sergeant,  halts  a  whole  rebel  regiment,  .  .  162 

Cascaux, ,  of  New  Orleans, 358 

Cavalry  service,  inddenta  of  the, 400 


Cavalry  song,  by  E.  G.  Cutler, 238 

Cavender, ,  snlTeriuga  of,  the  Tennessee  hero, .   144 

Cliallon,  Father,  a  hero  of  Chickamauga, 207 

Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  story  of  the  inva- 
sion of, 620 

Champion  Hills,  an  incident  of, 360 

ChapUdn  and  the  Captain, 140 

Chaplains,  who  and  wliat  they  are, 401 

Charge  of  the  Mule  Brigade,  the,  by  Thomas  H. 

Elliott, 2S6 

Chase,  S.  P.,  Chief  Justice,  aneedotea  of, 402 

Chattanooga,  inddenta  of, 223, 251, 482 

Cheatham,  B.  F.,  General,  the  eeeape  of, 80 

Chickamauga,  death  of  a  young  woman  on  the 

battle-field  of, 158 

Chickamauga,  fiither  Challon  a  hero  of, 207 

Chickamauga,  battle  of  owls  and  erowt  at, 100 

Chickamauga,  or  the  river  of  death,  descriptioB  of, .  224 
Chickamaugn,  the  battle-field  of,  deeerfbed,  ....  873 
Chickamauga,  the  stream  of  death,  a  poem,    ....  842 

Chickamauga,  good  shooting  at, ,  846 

Chickamauga,  Thomas's  great  fight  at, 876 

Chickamauga,  heroic  conduct  of  offleers  at,    ....  800 

Chickamauga,  story  of  Captain  Ogan  at, 888 

Chickamauga,  "a  little  hurt"  at, 807 

Chickamauga,  a  war  picture, 438 

Chickamauga,  the  star  brigade  at, 841 

Chickamauga,  Colonel  Wilder's  InddeBts  of ,  .  .  .  580 
Child,  L.  Maria,  her  sketch  of  William  Fuller, .  .  .     06 

Christian  Commission,  what  it  doea, 806 

Christian  Commission,  inddents  of  the,  ••....  601 
Christian  Commission,  Rev.  Robert  J.  Plarvtai*s  in- 
ddents of  the, 606 

Christian  Commission,  Rev.  George  J.  Mingin*B  ad- 
dress,  ,  ...  611 

Christmas  among  the  fl*eedmen, 22 

Christmas  with  the  slave, 406 

Cindnnati,  the  siege  of,  bj  T.  B.  Seed, , 

Civilities  of  war, 

Claibome,  the  contraband,  how  be  eaeaped,  •  •  .  .     76 

Clapp,  Zeruah,  Mrs.,  anecdote  of, 

Clayton,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  kindness  at  Camp  DennlaoB, 

Clem,  Johnny,  the  drummer-boy, 100 

Close  quarters,  fighting  at, • 101 

"  Close  up,"  an  anecdote  of  FhiUppa, 

Coffee  for  the  Southerners, 

Cole,  Daniel  R,  adventnres  of  a  spy, 

Coleman,  General, 

Collins,  Maurice,  hit  heroism  at  Spottsylvanla,  .  . 
CoUyer,  Robert,  Rev.,  his  narrative  termon  on  the 

battle  at  Fort  Donelson, 

CoUyer,  Robert,  his  aeconnt  of  Old  Hannah,  the 

nurse, 70 

Comedy  of  battle, 806 

Conde,  Samuel,  bravery  of,  on  Pope's  retreat,  •  •  • 

Cones,  Mr.,  the  ride  of, 

Confederate  song  of  fireodom,  by  Emily  M.  Waah- 

ington, 

•*  Confiscate  de  ole 'Oman," 644 

Conneetieut,  a  patriotie  boy  of, 128 

Conscription,  relentless  at  the  South, 431 

Conservative  choras,  a  verse, 466 

Contraband,  a  talk  with  a. 228 

Conundrums,  one  of  a  teamster,  •  .  • 170 

Conundrums,  a  Southern  one, 611 

Conway,  H.  A.,  hiddents  of  Alexandria,  Mo., ...  804 

Coolness  in  battle,  anecdote  of, 811 

Coolness  on  the  field,  an  inatanoe  of, 188 

Cooper,  Sandy,  his  adventure  in  Virginia, 188 

Corinth,  an  orator  disturbed  at, CF 
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Corinth,  a  wife  on  the  battle-fleld  of, 86 

Corinth,  an  incident  of, i49 

Corinth,  the  hero  of, i63 

Corse,  HiOor,  his  exploit  at  Island  Number  Ten,    •  835 

Cotton-doodle,  by  a  lady  of  the  Sooth, 414 

Cotton  is  king,  **  Giro  as   this   day  our  daily 

cotton," 234 

Cox,  James,  Sergeant,  his  bravery  at  Olustee,  •  •  .  350 
Crane,  J.  L.,  Ber.,  his  remarks  concerning  General 

Grant, 602 

Craren,  T.  Angnstas,  address  to  the  officers  of  the 

nayyi 34 

Crawford,  General, 26 

Creedon,  Father,  speech  of,  the  Sunday  after  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops, 460 

Crook,  George,  General,  how  he  lost  his  boots, ...  370 
Cross,  Edward  E.,  heroism  of,  at  Fredericksburg,  .     11 

Cross,  E.  E.,  Colonel,  at  Antietam, 300 

Crowninshield,  Lieutenant,  noticed, 224 

Cruelties  of  war,  the, 140 

Culbertson,  Willie  F.  B.,  an  incident  of  home, ...   134 
Culpepper,  the  farmer  of,  who  took  no  sides  in  the 

rebellion, 248 

Cumberland,  Sailor  Willard's  story  of  the  4^struo- 

tionof  the, 410 

Cummings,  Robert,  a  hero  boy  of  the  Harriet  Lone,  302 

Curiosities  of  army  lift, 372 

Curtis,  General,  incidents  of  his  march, 300 

Cushing,  Captain,  the  exploit  of,  in  Cape  Fear  River,  240 
Cushing  Lieutenant,  his  exploit  with  the  Albemarle,  633 

Cutler,  Elbridge  Gerry,  song  by, 238 

Cutler,  Miss,  tribute  to  the  memory  of, 313 


Dabney,  the  colored  scout, 207 

Dahlgren,  Ulric,  the  story  of, 291 

Dahlgren,  Ulrio,  another  story  of, 479 

Danyille,  the  colored  school  at,  described, 487 

Darlington,  W.  B.  Mi^or,  adventures  of, 125 

Davis,  John,  the  heroic  sailor  of  the  Valley  City,  .  340 

Davis,  what  the  name  means, 137 

Davis,  JeflTerson,  a  Southern  girPs  lines  to,    ....  251 

Davis,  JefTerson,  story  of  the  capture  of, 411 

Davis,  JefTerson,  on  his  election  as  president,  .  .  .  470 

Davis,  Willard,  a  true  Kentuckian, 335 

Day,  Ishmael,  the  story  of, 280 

Day,  Ishmael,  poem  to, 281 

Day,  Ishmael,  the  ballad  of, 347 

Dead  brought  to  life, 58 

December  in  Virginia,  a  poem, 130 

Defrees,  John  D.,  anecdote  of, 407 

De  Kay,  Drake ,  how  he  captured  Smlthficld,  Va.,  70 

De  Kay,  Drajce,  exploit  of,  on  the  James  River, .  .  393 

Dclaney,  Frenchy,  the  story  of, 189 

De  Montieil,  Colonel, 44 

Demoralized,  but  not  scattered, 214 

Dennison,  F.,  Rev.,  a  heroic  chaplain, 370 

De  Peyster,  J.  L.,  Lieutenant, 300 

Desolations  of  war, 50^ 

Devil,  to  the,  or  Washington, 50 

Dc  Villicrs,  Colonel,  Eleventh  Ohio,  adventures  of,  154 

Dick,  the  drummer, 68 

Dirge  for  a  soldier,  in  memory  of  General  Plillip 

Kearney, 143 

Dirge  for  one  who  fell  in  battle, 407 

Discipline,  time  to  get  sober  in, 405 

Discovering  a  friend, 134 

Dodging  shells,  when  to  do  it, 253 


Dog,  a  fkithfnl,  at  the  battle  of  PitUburg  Landing,  120 
Dog,  fkithAUness  of  John  Ferguson's,  at  the  battle 

of  Pittsburg  Landing, 858 

Dogs,  anecdote  of  "  Shep,'* 456 

Dorsheimer,  Mi^or,  story  of  Zagonyi*8  charge  at 

Springfield, 442 

Doughnuts,  a  feaat  of,  in  Maine, 72 

Dow,  Neal,  General,  in  Libby  Prison, 149 

Draft,  operationa  of  the,  at  Savannah, 77 

Draft,  an  editor's  lines  on  the, 241 

Draft,  Billy  Bray,  a  story  of  the 427 

Draft,  one  of  a  hundred,  an  incident  of, 633 

Dragoon's  song,  by  George  H.  Boker, 186 

Dranesville,  negro  captures  rebels  at, 4C7 

Dranesville,  incident  of, 499 

Dreams,  the  pleasant  ones  of  the  soldiers, %9 

Driving  home  the  cows,  a  poem, 611 

Dn  Barry,  Frank,  his  burial  at  sea, 193 

Dugan,  suflierings  of,  in  East  Tennessee, 59 

Dunksburg,  Mo.,  amusing  account  of  a  battle  at,  .  423 
Dunn,  James  L.,  Dr.,his  description  of  Clara  Barton,  244 

Duryea,  General,  at  the  battle  of  Bethel, 97 

Duskie,  Miss,  a  Southern  heroine, 224 
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East  Tennessee,  a  scout  to,  by  the  Lochiel  cavalry, .  15 

East  Tennessee,  life  in, 69 

East  Tennessee,  loyalty  manifested  in, ......  .  821 

Education  in  tho  army, 2S9 

Edwards,  William  B.,  Sergeant,  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of,  304 

EflieotiTe  Recognition, 142 

«*  Ein  Feste  Burg  1st  Unser  Gott,"  by  John  G. 

Whittier, 148 

Elegy  on  my  leg, 09 

Elliott,  Thomas  H.,  poem  by, 225 

Ellsworth,  Elmer  £.,  Colonel,  story  of  the  death  of,  391 

Ellsworth,  Elmer  £.,  Colonel,  his  last  speech, ...  105 

Enlisted,  by  W.  A.  Kendall, 21 

**  £  Pluribus  Unum,"  a  poem,  by  John  Pierpont,  .  475 

Essex  gunboat,  heroism  on  the, 47 

Ethan  Spike,  account  of  the  secession  of  Hornby, 

Maine, • 34 

Everybody  resembles  his  neighbor  in  the  army, .  .  372 

Execution  of  a  spy  at  Pulaski, 403 

Experience  on  a  gunboat,  an  incident  of  Southern 

sea  service, 446 

Exploits  of  a  foraging  party, 607 
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Fair  Oaks,  General  Heintzleman  at, 190 

Fair  Oaks,  experience  of  Edmund  Q.  Andrews  at 

the  battle  of, 502 

Fair  Oaks,  an  incident  of, 412 

Faithful  unto  death,  a  story  of  the  war, 484 

Falling  Waters,  the  destruction  of  the  pontoons  at,   221 
Farewell  to  Brother  Jonathan,  by  Caroline,  ....   494 

Farmer,  Samuel,  Captain,  of  Arkansas, 325 

Farragut,  D.  G.,  Admiral,  anecdote  of, 526 

Feminine  wrath,  an  instance  of, 431 

Ferguson  John,  faithfulness  of  his  dog, 358 

Femandina,  Florida,  an  incident  of  the  attack  on, .     10 
Femandina,  Florida,  the  colored  schools  of, ...  .    116 

Fever  and  ague,  a  Southern  cure  for, 464 

Fiddler,  the  rebel  "  Betsey," 40 

Fields,  James  T.,  poem,  by, 329 
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Fifteenth  army  corps,  tho  bad^  of  the, 61 

«*  Fighting^  by  the  day,**  an  anecdote  of  Lexington,  821 

Fighting  mlniaters,  M>nie  aoooont  of, .460 

IMnt  experience  in  battle, 1S5 

First  fatal  shot,  the, 306 

Fishback,  William  M.,  scenes  in  the  South-west, .  .  323 
Fisher,  H.  D.,  Ber.,  namtiTe  of  the  massacre  at 

Lawrence, • 822 

Fire  days  a  prisoner,  the  experiences  of  Charles  O. 

Fhillips, 28Q 

Flag,  loYc  for  the,  an  incident  of  the  hospital, .  .  •  •  442 

Fleas,  a  night  in  the  army  with, 406 

Fletcher,  Sergeant,  Third  Vermont,  braycry  of,  at 

Lce*s  Mills, 349 

Fletcher,  Fat,  the  Irish  regular, 2S 

Florida,  the  troops  of,  complimented  by  General  B. 

£.Lee 241 

Florida,  a  enrions  letter  fh>m, 405 

"  Florida,**  the  cruise  of  the, 101 

Floyd,  John  B.,  an  epitaph  fbr,  by  a  soldier, ....  245 
Floyd,  John  B.,  recollections  of,  by  a  Southern  sol- 
dier,    432 

Fon  Bodd,  John,  tho  patriotic  flunlly  of, 483 

Fontaine,  Lamar,  adventures  of, 60 

Foote,  A.  H.,  Commodore,  anecdote  of, 68 

Foraging,  some  account  of, 507 

Foraging,  the  way  it  was  done  by  a  Wisconsin  regi- 
ment,      148 

Force  of  habit,  in  a  railroad  Captain, 641 

Ford,  Tom,  Colonel  32d  Ohio,  how  he  catechised 

secession, 458 

Forrest,  N.  B.,  General,  how  he  acted  at  Tunnel  Hill,  167 

Forrest,  how  Lieut.  Mclntlre  escaped  lh)m  him, .  .  187 

Forrest,  remarlcs  on  Fort  Pillow, 450 

Fort  Corcoran,  baptism  of  the  big  gun  at, 217 

Fort  Donelson,  incidents  of  the  fight  at, 80 

Fort  Donelson,  the  spirit  of  *70,  an  incident  ....  105 

Fort  Donelson,  reminiscence  of  the  surrender  of,  .  192 

Fort  Donelson,  Bey.  Bobert  Collycr*8  incidents  of,  292 

Fort  Donelson,  incidents  of, 317,  400 

Fort  Pickens,  letter  to  a  Yankee,  found  in, 14 

Fort  Pickens,  one  of  tho  modes  of  attacking,  ...  03 

Fort  Pillow,  incidents  of, M 

Fort  Pillow,  Mrs.  Booth*s  speech  on  the  atrocitiet 

*t, 413 

Fort  Pillow,  General  Forrest*s  oonyeraation  on  the 

affair  at, , 4M 

Fort  Sumter,  the  oocupation  of, 27 

Fort  Sumter,  a  reyiyal  in, 357 

Fort  Sumter,  a  providential  ddiyerance  at,    ....  441 
Fort  Sumter.    iSTee  Sumter. 

Fort  Wagner,  an  inddent  of, 130 

Frederieton,  Mo.,  the  old  negro  of, 874 

Fredericksburg,  incidents  of, 118 

Fredericksburg,  the  Minnesotians  at, •  .  123 

Fredericksburg,  heroism  of  James  H.PUtt  at,    .  .  318 

Fredericksburg,  a  night  soene  at, ' .  300 

Fredericksburg,  incidents  of  the  first  battle  at,    .  .  609 

Freedmen,  Christmas  among  the, 22 

Frcedmen*s  bureau,  anecdote  of  the  negro  woman,  130 

Freedman*s  song,  the, fiOS 

Freedom  of  speech  In  Alabama, 854 

F^^edom  of  speech,  an  anecdote  of  **Shep,*'  the 

<log* 465 

Free  schools,  the  value  of, 132 

French  notions  of  American  geography, 214 

Fristoe,  James,  his  adventure  in  Virginia, 133 

Fuller,  John  W.,  Colonel  Twenty-seventh  Ohio, .  .  403 

Fuller,  William,  one  of  the  army  of  martyrs,  •  •  •  95 

Fun  on  the  Bappahannock,   •• ,,  $ 
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Galveston,  incident  of  the  fight  at, 296 

Cranter,  cliaplain,  his  account  of  Willich's  victory,  262 
Gardner,  Charles  Howard,  the  drummer-boy  of  the 

Eighth  Michigan, 424 

Garfield,  General,  heroism  at  Paintsville, 48 

Garfield,  General,  notice  of, 100 

Garrabrant,  James,  narrow  escape  of, 00 

Gates,  Charles,  an  amusing  incident, 193 

Gailey,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  anecdote  of, 610 

Geary,  John  W.,  bravery  ot, 632 

Geary,  General,  at  Lookout, 431 

Gere,  E.  B.,  Captain,  anecdote  of, 374 

General  Lee's  wooing,  a  poem, 338 

Generosity,  an  anecdote  of, 478 

**  Gentleman  from  Jones,'*  his  speech, 351 

German,  Delia  B.,  a  poem  by, 450 

"  Get  off  that  stump ! "  an  anecdote  of  the  long  Mis- 

sourian, 410 

Gettysburg,  an  inddent  of, 140 

Gettysburg,  scenes  on  the  battle  field  of, 209 

Gettysburg,  Illinois  at  the  battle  of, 216 

Gettysburg,  the  battle  of,  by  Howard  Glyndon,  .  .  290 
(Gettysburg,  the  battle  of,  by  Samuel  Wilkeson,  .  .  333 
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battle  of, 320 

Gettysburg,  **  Whose  father  was  he  ?  *'  an  Inddent 

of, 321 

Gettysburg,  Lieutenant  Bayard  Wilkeson  a  hero  of,  800 

Gettysburg,  Bible  found  at, 882 

Gettysburg,  German  chaplain  at, 883 

Gettysburg,  how  John  Mosely  died  at, 467 

Gettysburg,  three  weeks  at, 489 

Gibson,  John  M.,  thrilling  adventure  of, 140 

GUIem,  Colonel,  and  the  soldier, 288 

Gillingham,  Ned,  adventure  of, 166 

GUssell,W.T.    5ee  "  Ironsides," 237 

Glezen,  J.  P.,  inddentsofamarohby, 883 

*'  God  save  the  South,"  the  Confederate  anthem  re- 
viewed,     300 

Goddard,  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 66 

Good  for  evil,  a  synonym, 146 

Goodridge,  Ellen,  Caithftil  unto  death, 484 

Good  shooting  at  Chickamanga, •  .  316 

Gordonhire.    5te  Bomanoe  of  the  war, 20O 

Gould,  Orrin  B.,  the  hero  of  Corinth, 403 

Graham,  J.  S.,  Captain,  story  of  the  oapture  of 

Mosby's  horse, 288 

Grant,  Ulysses  8.,  Lientenant-General,  pnmpUn-pie 

anecdote  of, 6 

Grant,  noticed, • •  •    81 

Grant  and  the  Dntehman  at  Shiloh, 183 

Grant,  a  story  of,  about  taking  Bichmoud, .  •  .  •  •   193 

Grant,  how  he  treated  a  politician, 209 

Grant  obeys  orders  in  camp, 225 

Grant,  a  Scotch  anecdote  of, 264 

Grant  at  the  battle  of  the  Big  Black, * .  •  •  348 

Grant,  an  inddent  of  the  Wilderness, 406 

Grant,  a  verse  of  weloome  to, 483 

Grant,  account  of  his  war  borse  and  his  love  of 

horses, 484 

Grant,  somo  things  ooneeming, 002 

Gratitude  on  the  battle-field,  an  inddent  of  Fori 

Donelson, »•   137 

Great  Bethel,  Sergeant  Goodfbllow's  bravery  at,.  .  997 

Greble,  Lieutenant,  at  Great  Bethel, 78 

Green,  William  N.,  Captafai,  the  bravery  of,  ....  124 
Greenbaeks,  a  poem, ..••• 
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Lookout  Volley,  incident  of  the, 431 

Lonisiana,  the  pelican  of,  a  dirty  bird, j52 

Lore  for  the  flag,  an  incident  by  the  way, 3ift 
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Lyon,  Nathaniel,  General,  at.  the  taking  of  FOtoal, 
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Lyon,  Nathaniel,  how  his  body  waa  sared  by  Mrs. 
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^  Lyon,"  a  poem, 97 
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Massachusetts,  first  man  from  in  the  war, 402 

Massachusetts,  patriotism  of, 519 

Masonic  incident  of  Antietam, 209 
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Maury,  Harry,  the  first  Southern  Admiral,  ....  411 
McAllister,  Bryan,  account  of  an  interricw  with 

Forrest  at  Fort  Pillow, 450 

McCall,  George  A.,  General, 340 

McClellan,  George  B.,  General,  how  he  was  helped 

in  West  Virginia, 73 

McClellan  at  Antietam, .409 

McClellon's  soliloquy,  by  a  daughter  of  Georgia,   .   358 

McClcmand,  General,  liis  heroic  servant, 420 

McCook,  General,  his  pass  for  a  rebel, 70 

McCuUoogh,  S.  R.,  account  of  a  noble  Southern 

girl, 402 

McDougal,  Joseph,  how  ho  was  captured  by  John 

Morgan, 213 

McFadden,  Eddy,  an  incident, 50 

McGilvery,  Mrs.,  her  exploit, 75 

Mclntyre,  Lieutenant,  how  he  escaped  IVom  Forrest,  187 

McKee,  John,  Lieutenant,  poem  by, 150 

McKim,  Lucy,  Miss, 98 

McKnight,  MiOor  of  General  Loring's  8taflr,poem  by,   153 

McLaughlin,  John,  the  boy  soldier, 121 

McNeil,  Colonel,  at  Kirksville  battle, 404 

McNeil,  Hugh,  Colonel,  anecdote  of  South  Moun- 
tain,   338 

McNeill,  Jesse,  Lieutenant,  his  exploit 115 

McPhcrson,  James  B.,  General,  how  he  was  killed,   197 

«»M.D.'s,"  heroism  of  the  mule  drivers, 392 

Meagher,  Thomas  Francis,  at  Bull  Run, 2G9 

Meagher,  Thomas  Francis,  an  incident  of  Fair  Oaks,  412 

Meredith,  Sol.,  Colonel,  anecdote  of, 253 

"  Merrill's  horse,"  the  bravery  of,  at  Kirksville, .  .   404 


Merrimao  and  Monitor,  the  fight  in  Hampton  Roads,  401 

Military  necessity,  resolvet  of  the  correspondents,  348 

Mill  Spring,  incidents  of  the  retreat  from, .....  00 

Mill  Spring,  an  incident  of, 71 

Milroy,  General, 133 

Mlngins,  George  J.,  Rev.,  his  addreaa  before  the 

Christian  Commission, 611 

Minnesotlans  at  Bull  Run, • 620 

Mirrors  vs.  chickens,  an  inddent, •  140 

Mission  Ridge,  negro  song  of, •  •  302 

Mississippi,  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Jonea  in 

the  convention  of, 351 

Mississippi  River,  a  thrilling  scene  on  the, 350 

Mitchell,  W.  H.,  Rev.,  prayer  for  Jeff.  Davis,  ...  66 

Mobile,  incidents  of  the  wounded  at, 4C0 

Montgomery,  Colonel,  narrative  of  his  escape  ftt>m 

the  Confederates,    • 2S4 

Montgomery,  James  E.,  his  experience  at  the  battle 

ofWestPOhit, 219 

Mooney,  Father,  baptizes  the  big  gun  at  Fort  Cor- 
coran,    217 

Morse,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  etymology, 137 

Morgan,  James,  Brigadier  General,  anecdote  of,  •  .  478 
Morgan,  James,  Brigadier  General,  his  incident  of 

Rooky  Face, 203 

Morgan,  John,  General,  Incidents  of  his  raid, .  101,  213 
Morgan,  John,  General,  how  he  escaped  the  Rabon 

Home  Guards, 222 

Morgan,  John,  General,  verses  supposed  to  have 

been  written  by,  on  surveying  his  solitary  abode 

in  his  cell  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary, 254 

Morgan  John,  General,  narrative  of  the  escape  of,  314 

Morse,  George,  the  North  Woods  guide, 174 

Morton,  O.  P.,  Governor, 171 

Mosby,  incidents  of  a  fight  with, 93 

Mosby,  the  capture  of  his  horse, 289 

Mosby,  outwitted  by  the  Yankees, 374 

Mosely,  John,  how  he  died  at  Gettysburg,    ....  457 

"  Most  thar,*'  anecdote  of  a  Vermonter, 253 

Mule,  how  an  old  woman  loved  her,  ........  318 

Mule,  story  of  the  Zouave, 390 

Mule-drivers,  heroism  of  the, 392 

Mulligan,  William,  Colonel,  his  account  of  the  fall 

of  Lexington, 415 

Mulligan,  William,  Colonel,  a  bcautif\il  incident  of 

Lexington, 465 

Mullooney,  Patrick,  his  adventures  in  the  service, .  603 
Murkland,  John,  Sergeant,  bravery  of,  at  Antietam,  134 

Music  among  the  soldiers, 47 

Music  of  the  Port  Royal  negroes, 98 

Music,  Sherman's  love  of, 178 

Music,  songs  upon  the  battle-field, 245 

Music,  the  effect  of, 540 

My  love  and  I,  a  song  by  Asa  Hartz, 153 
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Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  American  flag  in,  ....  207 

Nashville,  an  incident  of, 3.14 

Neal,  John,  battle  antliem  by, 125 

Ncaly,  Mary  E.,  the  ••  Maul,"  by, 393 

Negley,  General,  on  free  schools, 132 

Negley,  General,  anecdote  of  taking  the  oath, ...  410 
Negley,  General,   and   the  whiskey  drinker   **  of 

Goolctsville," 457 

Negro,  speech  of  a,  on  Qiristmas, 22 

Negro,  Claiborne  the  Contraband, 70 

Negro,  a  frightened  Contraband, 141 

Negro,  music  of  tlie  Port  Royal, 98 
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Negro,  the  colored  ichooU  At  Fcmandinft> 116 

Negro,  patriotism  of  a, 58 

Negro  schools  at  Newbem,  ••• 131 

Negro  Sergeant  of  Padacah,  ••••• 130 

Negro,  the  worship  of  the,  •  •  .  • 146 

Negro,  an  observiiig,    •••••••• •  134 
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Negro,  Dabney,  the  negro  scout, 267 

Negro,  danger  of  attenipting  to  ran  goard  of  a,  •  •  286 

Negro,  the  prayer  of  a, 288 

Negro,  Robert  Small,  the  hero  of  the  *(  PUnter,"  •  298 

Negro,  song  of  Mission  Ridge, 302 

Negro,  MilUe  of  Helena, 307 
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Negro,  the  old  man  of  Fredericton, 374 

Negro,  servile  insurrection  in  the  South, 409 
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Negro,  a  raid  by  a, 431 

Negro,  incidents  of  Beaufort,  related  by  a,  ....  458 
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**trus*de  Lord  twice," 464 

Negro,  Christmas  with  the  slares, 465 
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Negro,  what  one  captured  at  Dranesyille, 467 

Negro,  an  Incident  of  Chattanooga, 482 

Negro,  the  colored  school  at  DauTille, 487 

Negro,  how  they  deserted  their  masters, 507 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  a  Union  woman  at, ...  .  63 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Judith's  account  of  the 

capture  of, • Ill 

"  New  Orleans  won  back,"  a  lay  for  our  soldiers, 

by  Robert  Lowell, 529 

Newsham,  T.  J.,  noticed 80 

Newspaper  correspondents,  the  resolves  of  the, .  •  348 
New  York  fireman,  what  he  intended  to  do  after  his 

time  was  up, 286 

New  York  Sixty-ninth  regiment,  anecdote  of  the,  •  391 

Ninth  army  corps,  how  thieves  were  treated  in  the,  180 

Norris,  the  border  scout, 467 

North  Carolina,  the  oraelties  of  war  in, 206 

North  Carolina  vs.  South  Carolina, 306 

Northern  bravery.  Southern  ideas  of,   ••••••  .  80 

Notes  fVom  an  officer's  Journal,    ...•••••••  320 

Notes  fh>m  the  saddle,  by  the  "  Courier," 420 

Not  yet,  by  William  Cnllen  Bryant, 227 

Nowlan,  William  C,  spirit  of,  at  the  battle  of  the 

Hatohie, 461 
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Obedience  to  orders,  an    anecdote  of  Stonewall 

Jackson, •  875 

Obeying  orders,  an  anecdote  of  General  Butler,  •  •  506 

O'Brien,  Fitz-James,  poem  by, •  •  231 

October,  a  thought, • 502 

Ognn,  Captain,  Fourteenth  Ohio  regiment,  at  Chick- 
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